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Pass'over, as it appears in Jewish history, is a great annual 
festival celebrated m commemoration of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from the bondage of Egypt* The name was derived 
from the destroying angel’s passing aver (Heb. pesarh) the houses 
of the Israelites, when he slew the first -bom of the Egyptians. 
At the first institution of the V. each family was to take a lamb or 
kid under a year old, and kill it on the afternoon (between noon 
and darkness) of the 14th ot the month Nisan ; the blood was to 
be sprinkled on the two side -posts and the lintel of the door, as 
a sign for the destroying angel ; and the animal was to be roasted 
whole, and eaten that night, wi\h unleavened bread and bitter 
heibs. The festival was to continue for seven days, during which 
unleavened bread alone -was to be eaten, because the people had 
to pack up and depart from Egypt in such haste that the dough 
in their knead ing-t toughs was not leavened (Exod. xii.). In the 
instructions for the perpetual obsci vance of the festival there is 
one important variation from this — namely, that the males were 
to appear annually for the observance of the P. at the national 
sanctuary, where the paschal nnimaL were to be slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar (Dent, xvi, 1-8). Such is the his- 
torical account given of what some critics hold to be a compound 
of two festivals — both prc-Mosaic, and pointing to the primitive 
Nat ure* worship which they believe to have prevailed among all 
the Semitic tribes, according to which the first-fruits of the har- 
vest, as well as of man and beast, belonged to the deity. The 
festival of Unleavened Bread was observed at the spring equi- 
nox, when the first-fruits of the new year (Nisan was the first 
month) were presented to Jehovah ; the first ears of bailey being 
partly offered on the altar and partly ground into flour and 
baked into sacrificial (and necessarily unleavened) bread (Exod. 
xxiii. 14-19, Lev. xxiii. 4-14). The Paschal sacrifice (Aram. 
paseka , Ileb, pesach, passover, exemption) was connected with 
the ledemption of the first-born (see Circumcision), who, as 
well as the first-born of cattle, had formeriy all been dedicated 
to Jehovah (Exod. xiii. 11-13, xxii. 29-30, xxxiv. i 8-20>. Sec 
Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel (Eng. trams. 1S76), Kucnen’s Religion 
of Israel (Eng. trans. 1875). 

Pass'port is a wnriant entitling the person named therein 
to enter and travel in a foreign country, and to be piotected by 
its laws. For a British subject the best F. is that of the 
Secretary of Stale for Foreign Affairs, which costs two shillings, 
and is good for life. Except in Russia, Turkey, Greece, and 
Portugal a P. is no longer required, but such a voucher is still 
occasionally useful in other Continental countries. 

Pass'y, a western suburb of Paris, on the N, bank of the 
Seine, near Auteil, and separated by the fortifications from the 
Bow de Boulogne, It was an outlying village till i$6o, and has 
noW a pop. of about 13,200. There are here celebrated mineral 
springs, 
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Fas'ta, Gmditt'a, a great operatic singer, bom of a Jewish 
family near Milan in 1790, was educated under the maestro da 
capello of Como Cathedral, and subsequently at the Conserva- 
tors of Milan. After obtaining a considerable name in Italy, 
she appeared at the Italian Opera House at Paris in 1823, and 
during ten successive years was one of the leading operatic 
favourites in London, Paris, and Vienna, shining particulariy 
in the grander and moic tragical of roles, such as Medea, Norma, 
and Semiramide. Her voice was a rich and sweet mezzo-soprano 
of extensive compass, her style and intonation pure, and her 
expression and gesture in admirable taste. After thirty years of 
retirement, she died at her villa, Lake Como, April i ? 1865. 

Paste, a term loosely applied to substances so diverse that 
n^ general definition could be framed to embrace the whole. 
Propei ly it indicates substances prepared with water or other 
liquid till they attain a soft plastic or semi-gelatinous condition, j 
and the fundamental form of P. is the flour P. used as an adhe- • 
sive material for paper, and by shoemakers, paperbangers, and 
other artificers. Jt is made by boiling common Hour with 
water to a perfectly smooth consistence, and it is made of a 
different degree of consistence according to the purposes to 
which it is applied. Flour P. may be preserved from moulding 
by the addition of a minute proportion of carbolic acid or a few 
drops of any essential oil or camphor ; and the addition of a 
little alum increases at once its adhesive properties anil tends 
to preserve it, Several substances used as food and in con- 
fectionery are also, owing to their consistency, called pastes. 
Thus we have pastry, anchovy and other fish partes, almond P„ 
and numerous fruit pastes, jujubes, &c.; and in pharmacy a great 
number of medicated pastes (the pdtes of the French) arc prepared 
by mixing gum arabic, sugar, and the requisite medicinal agent 
into a stiff P. which when dried assumes the form of jujube. 
Further, numerous other medicated partes are, prepared for 
external application, and there are depilatory pastes, corn 
pastes, shaving partes, tooth pastes, and many others. Polish- 
ing P. again embraces a distinct variety of substances used for 
burnishing and policing metallic surfaces, and furniture polishes 
are also sold under the name of F. Further, the term is applied 
to the material or body of porcelain or potteiy ware in contra- 
distinction to glazes and surface colours, and under the name of 
P. is also indicated the glass or ‘strass’ used as the basis of 
imitation precious stones. See Glass. 

Pastille', or Pastil, a small cone of odoriferous material 
prepare! I for burning to diffuse a pleasing odour in apartments 
or for the purpose of fumigating. Pastilles are made of a com- 
bination of numerous perfumes with gum benzoin, styrax, oli- 
banum, or other sweet-scented gum resin. Mouth or breath 
pastilles— small pills made of a tough consistency— are highly 
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aromatic. They dissolve slowly in the mouth, leaving a per- 
sistent aromatic odour. They are principally used by smokers. 

Pas'to, a town of Colombia, S, America, on a fertile plain 
among the Andes, 8500 feet above the sea, and 150 miles N.E, 
of Quito. Its inhabitants, 8000 in number, are mostly Indians 
and mestizoes engaged in agriculture, cattle rearing, and the 
transit trade with Quito. 

j 1 ’ 't 

Foefot&i a gem Jttsessorial birds, belonging to the Coni- 
rostml section ^ border, and to the Sturnince or starling 
su b-famjly, g $traigh t bill, the groove in which the 

nostrils are placed tieing covered with feathers. The second 
qura^$g';$h« ttnl the tarsi are scaled in a transverse 

fashioh, iThe tail is even. Of this genus the rose-coloured 
pigeon (jP. roseus), a rare English species, but common in 
India, is a good example. Its length is about 8 inches. It has 
a crest of fat black feathers, and the neck, tail, and wings are 
also black* The i/back, breast, and sides arc rosy pink. The 
Crest appears to be developed in its third year. The natne 
‘ pastor ' has been given to the genus because the bird frequents 
sheepfold s and cattlefiekls. 

Pas'toral (in Music), a simple melody of a P. style, usually in 
§ time. The term is also applied to music intended to depict 
P. scenes and incidents. 

Pastoral Letter. The first pastoral letters were those in 
the New Testament addressed to Timothy and Titus, and called 
Pastoral Epistles, because they abounded with instruction regard- 
ing the oversight of the Church and other duties of the Christian 
ministry, as well as for the churches themselves. The name 
was afterwards, applied to similar letters written by bishops to 
the clergy and laity under their jurisdiction, either regularly or 
on special occasions. In the Anglican Church the regular P. L. 
is superseded by the modern Episcopal ‘charge.’ In non- 
Episcopal churches the name is given to an address from a 
minister to his Hock, or from the ministers collectively to the 
laity of the Church, 

Pastoral Poetry is strictly the poetry of shepherd (Lnt. 
pastor) life— of those whose daily employment is to tend flocks 
and herds. Its elements are simple. Milton, referring to the 
shepherds who watched by night, and sat 1 simply chatting in a 
rustic row’ on the Plains of Bethlehem, suggests the range of 
the speculations and aspirations of pastoral tribes — and thus 
pomtsout the limits of the subjects properly within the compass 

4 Perhaps their lm'es or else their sheep 
Was. all that did their silly thoughts .so busy keep.’ 

The oldest representations we have of the poetic character of 
pastoral life are to be found in the books of the Old Testament, 
which describe the shepherd life of the patriarchs. But m these 
the poetry is not the element of first importance. It is there 
because it belongs to that mode of life, not because the narrative 
is artistically shaped or moulded to bring it into prominence. 
Hellas is the land which first gave birth to P. P. in the classic 
sense of the term. Theocritus (q. v.) is the earliest and the 
greatest name in this kind of literature. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that P. P., like pastoral life, belongs to the infancy 
of a nation. On the contrary, it is often the outcome of a late 
and languid civilisation, and always paints pictures of a rural 
life imagined rather than observed. Theocritus flourished at a 
period (about the middle of the 3d c. li. c.) subsequent to the 
great age of Hellenic culture, long after the Hellenes had 
achieved their greatest triumphs in literature and the arts, and 
indeed well within that period when idyllic simplicity and inno- 
cence had completely vanished from the land, Virgil’s Bucolics, 
though instinct, like those of Theocritus, with a genuine feeling 
for the charm and grace, the innocency and sweetness, of country 
life, were written when Rome was parting with even the last 
forms of its antique simplicity. The unreality or artificial char-* 
acter of P. F. increased the further the world departed from the 
classic times. To trace the history of this unreality through the 
middle ages would be vain. We may here note that on the 
revival of learning in the 15th and 16th centuries, P. P, re- 
appeared with the other forms of ancient art, sometimes in a 
dramatic form. Tasso and Guarini among the Italians, Ronsard 
and Vauquelin among the French, were noted for their skill in 
2 
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this kind of composition, while in England some of tW '-tiAtSi' 
Elizabethan workmanship is shown in this department Spetr 
ser’s Shepherds Calendar Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess* 
Marlowe's Passionate Shepherd’s Invitation* with Raleigh's 
Reply t and Browne's Britannia's Pastorals > are among the 
memorabilia of English literature. Gay's Shepherd's Week fa a 
delightful and genuine work, but perhaps the best English pas- 
toral in existence, because the one which combines poetic art 
with the greatest truth to nature, is the Gentle Shepherd of Allan 
Ramsay (q. v,). Amid the hard realities of modern life, P. P. 
has evaporated, and the pastoral feeling now finds expression 
only in isolated passages of Wordsworth, Tennyson, ami other 
meditative poets. 

Pastoral Staff. See Crosier. 

Pas'toral Theol'ogy, in a sense, might be regarded as syno- 
nymous with practical theology, or the art of applying in the 
ministry the knowledge acquired in the purely scientific depart* 
ments of theology ; but considered apart, as a special object of 
study, is* that which treats of all the duties and of all the kinds 
of activity to which the pastor is called. The elements of P. T. 
thus depend on the conception formed of the spiritual office itt 
the Church. A pastor in the Evangelical Churches is defined as 
combining in his person all the offices of the priest and prophet 
of the Old Testament, and of all the different orders of ministry 
in the primitive Church ; and his duties may be divided into the 
three provinces of worship, teaching — including preaching and 
catechising — and care of souks. See Vinet’s Theologic Pastorale 
(Eng. traus. 2d ed. Edinb. 1855). 

Pa'stry consists of articles of fancy bread, of which * paste ’ 
is the principal ingredient. The paste is prepared by making a 
soft flexible dough of flour, in which a weight of butter equal to 
the flour is enveloped, and the whole rolled out to a thin cake. 
The cake is folded into two and again rolled out, and the alter- 
nate folding and rolling are continued till the whole becomes a 
mass of exceedingly thin alternate layers ot flour dough and 
butter. During the process of baking such a paste, the vapours 
disengaged from the butter partly break up the doughy mateual 
into tine flakes or lamina: which absorb the melted butter, 
and form a rich friable paste with a pleasing appearance and 
taste. P. so prepared is used with jellies, mince meat, &c., and 
a modification of it less rich in butter is used for the crust of 
pies, &c. 

Pastures, as denoted by the derivation of the word from Eat. 
pasi'0 % * to feed/ are fields or tracts of open land, the herbage of 
which is eaten off as it grows by the farmer's stock. They may 
be divided into those that aic natural, and those that are laid 
down by the cultivator, and the latter subdivided into permanent, 
and such as are subject to a rotation of cjops or alternate hus- 
bandry. The natural P. consist of ground that has been under 
grass from time immemorial, and include the richest descrip- 
tions, as well as the poorest. The best are used for feeding 
heavy oxen ; those inferior are often grazed by dairy stock ; 
whilst the hillsides and downs are usually devoted to sheep. 
All good I\ grow a very mixed herbage, varying according to 
locality, soil, altitude, exposure, climate, arid other circum- 
stances : it is therefore necessary in forming V. to keep in view 
peculiarities that present themselves in the constitution and sur- 
roundings of the land, as likely to affect the growth of certain 
species or varieties of plants that may be used for sowing. 

Common of Pasture , in English law, is the right of feed- . 
mg one’s cattle on the land of another. What are hence called 
commonable beasts are horses, oxen, kine, and sheep. Not 
commonable are goats, hogs, and geese. In Scotland pasture is 
a known rural Servitude (q. v.), under which the proprietor of 
the dominant tenement is entitled to pasture a certain number 
of his cattle on the grass grounds of the servient tenement. In 
both countries the right may be constituted by grant or by pre- 
scription. 

Patago'nia, the most southerly portion of the mainland of 
S, America, has a length from 38“ to 53* S, lat. of fully 1000 
miles, and an estimated breadth of 480 miles. Its total area is 
about 350,000 sq. miles, whilst its population probably does not 
exceed 6500. V, is divided from the Argentine Republic on 
the N. by the Rio Negro, and is bounded on the W. by Chili 
and the Pacific, on the E. by the Atlantic, and on the S. by the 
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of several archipelagoes of islands and a number of pen- 
insulas, all of which are mountainous and densely wooded, 
much resembling the coast of Norway or that of the S.W. 
portion of New Zealand. (See Chiloe and Chonos Archi- 
pelago.) 

P. is traversed throughout its whole length by the great chain 
of the Cordilleras, which divides it into two districts of widely 
different character. That on the W. side of the range is a very 
narrow strip of wooded, mountainous country, with an exceed- 
ingly humia climate ; while the E, side consists of bare, rolling 
plains devoid of trees, and with a very dry climate. These 
plains near the coast arc desert wastes, strewn with rocks, 
Earned by ravines, and bearing only a struggling vegetation of 
scanty coarse grass, thistle clumps, and incense bushes. The 
tract between tuc Chupat and Chico rivers is especially desolate, 
anti the Indians declare it to be impassable, The geological 
formation of the plains of P. is different from that of the Pampas 
(q. v. ) of the Argentine Republic, consisting as it does of a series 
of Tertiary formations rising one above the other in terraces as 
tegular as steps, and covered with a shingle bed of porphyry 
pebbles. Near the base of the Cordilleras the Tertiary formation 
is overlaid with basalt, and the country is hilly, clothed with 
grass, and capable of cultivation. On the slopes of the Cor- 
dilleras themselves, trees grow thickly, and some of the valleys 
are surpassingly lovely. Volcanoes are common in the main 
range, and traces of volcanic action are abundant elsewhere. 
The principal rivers have all an easterly course, and named 
from N. to S. they are : — The Rio Negro (q. v. ), Chupat, 
Desire, Chico, and Santa Cruz. They flow in deep gorges and 
are all exceedingly rapid, but are navigable by vessels of light 
draught and sufficient steam-power almost to the base of thfc 
Andes. In March 1877, Moreno found that the Santa Cruz 
had risen 63 feet, with a channel in place* a mile wide, and a 
current running 15 miles an hour. He pronounces this river 
navigable by steamers drawing 12 feet of water. Shallow salt 
lakes, called Mimas, ate very common in 1\, but the only large 
lakes are those of Viedma, Cohiguape, Argentine, and San 
Martin. The fust is 30 mile* long, with a ma> : mum breadth of 
10 miles. * 

The climate of P., except in the sheltered valleys of the Andes, 
is exceedingly trying, its leading feature being the prevalence of 
strong piercing winds, before which m winter no human being 
can stand on the bleak plains. In the S. «*now, sleet, or ram 
falls almost daily, and Mr. Musters sums up the character of the 
climate of this region as consisting of ‘a hard winter and a bad 
&pnng.’ Farther N. scarcely any rain falls, but the plains are 
buried in snow in winter. Notwithstanding the rigours of its 
climate, however, the animal life of P. is considerable. Inde- 
pendent of herds of wild horses and cattle which roam in the 
northern districts in the Andean valleys, the fauna includes the 
guanaco, puma, wild cat, gama (a kind of deer), armadilio, 
skunk, fox, wolf (Cants jubatus), and great numbers of rodents, 
besides two kinds of ostrich, the condor, three kinds of hawk, 
an ibis, and (in the N.W.) the flamingo and rose-coloured spoon- 
bill. The reptiles and insects are Tew and unimportant, with 
the exception of a large fly. The fossil remains of P. aie 
numerous and interesting, but little is as yet known regarding 
them. 

The Teh uc lches, or Patagonian aborigines, are a tribe of 
Horse Indians, inhabiting the portion of the country to the E. of 
the Cordilleias. They are divided into two great sections, inha- 
biting respectively the N. and S. portions of the country. The 
members of these two divisions speak the same language and 
intermarry, but nevertheless preserve their clannish distinctions. 
Between the Rio Negro and Chupat rivers are the Penck or 
Pampas Indians, speaking a different language from the Tehuel- 
ches. 1 $ the N.W. are the Warrior 01 Manzancro Indians, who 
resemble the Araucanians, and are more civilised than the other 
tribes named, keeping sheep and cattle, cultivating maize, and 
building houses. The stories of ancient travellers regarding the 
extraordinary stature of the Patagonians have been found to be 
exaggerations, with some basis of fact. According to Musters, 
the avtragt height of the men would appear to be about 5 feet 
10 indies, and of the women 5 feet 6 inches. Moreno declares, 
from actual measurement, that * these people are, without doubt, 


the tallest of all the races oh the globe/ They are exceedingly 
muscular, and the development of their arms and chests is espe- 
cially remarkable* Their complexion, is a reddish-brown, and 
the features good, the eyes being bright and intelligent, the nose 
usually aquiline and shapely, the teeth superb, and the expres- 
sion, when not near the settlements, lively and good-humoured. 
No hair is allowed to crow on the face, and that of the head, 
which the men wear fully as long as the is dressed with 

much care. The clothing of the men cen^tr'of: H'ifapripa, or 
under-garment round the loins, over which is wom a large 
mantle of guanaco skins, the fur of which is worn inside, while 
the outside is painted, and the garment is thus both warm 
and waterproof. Skin boots are worn when riding, but the head 
is generally left uncovered. The women ivear askin mantle 
similar to that of the men, and beneath it a loose calico or stuff 
sacque, extending from the shoulders to the ankles. Both sexes 
smear their faces, and frequently their bodies, with paint, as a 
preservative against the effects of the dry and cutting winds. 
The ornaments worn are usually silver or bead necklaces, very 
large square earrings, and silver spurs or stirrups. The Tehuel- 
ches bathe daily in cold water, but in spite of their cleanliness 
are unable to get rid of vermin. They almost live in the saddle, 
yet are capable of great pedestrian feats. Their arms consist of 
guns, revolvers, swords, daggers, and a long heavy lance, used 
only when on foot. In hunting they use the Lasso (q. v.), bolas y 
and bola perduia (‘lost ball ’). |The bolas consist of three balls 
of metal, or of stone covered with leather, connected by long 
hide thongs, and are thrown either so as to entangle the legs of 
an animal, and so check its flight, or so as to strike it on the 
head, and kill or stun it. The bola perdida consists of a single 
ball of similar construction, but with a sharp point, and when 
once thrown is not picked up again, whence its name. It was 
the original weapon of the Tehuelches, before the introduction of 
firearms. Suits of chain armour, or padded skin coats, studded 
with silver, are still worn in battle to some extent, though going 
out of use. The toldos, or dwellings, of the Tehuelches, are 
movable huts made of guanaco skins stretched upon stakes. The 
morals of the race are remarkably pure for savages, and though 
polygamy exists it is practically confined to the chiefs. The 
women enjoy social equality with the men, and wife-beating is 
unknown. Both parents evince a deep and tender affection for 
their children. The Tehuelches believe in the existence of a 
good spirit, but their cult us consists principally in tire exorcism 
or propitiation of evil demons, the chief of whom is called the 
Gualichu. Their superstitions in this respect are very strong, 
and ‘doctors/ or ‘medicine-men/ consequently exercise great 
influence among them. Musters estimates the total number of 
the Tehuelches at only 1500, and as they are decreasing by war, 
intemperance, and smallpox, they will soon be extinct. 

The ownership of P., S. of the Santa Cruz River, is a matter 
of dispute between Chili and the Argentine Republic, and the 
latter also claims the rest of the country. There is a Chilian 
colony at Punta Arenas, in the Strait of Magellan, and there are 
Argentine settlements at Patagones (formerly called El Carmen), 
at the mouth of the Rio Negro, and at Santa Cruz. Patagones 
has a very mixed population of about 2000. On the Chupat 
river, 40 miles from its mouth, there is a Welsh colony, which 
had a population of 690 in February 1876. Its inhabitants have 
at various times narrowly escaped starvation, but there is now 
regular communication with Buenos Ayres. In 1875 the Chupat 
settlement exported to that city wheat, skins, and ostrich feather-, 
to the value of £ 7306 . The site of the colony is fertile but 
almost rainless, rendering artificial irrigation indispensable. The 
river is navigable, but has a shallow bar entrance. In 1875 a 
Scotch colony, consisting of 140 families, was planted at Port 
Desire, under the auspices of the Argentine Government. 

The fust European who visited P. was Magellan, who landed 
at Port St. Julian (49° 30' S. lat.) in 1520, and explored the 
coast as far as Santa Cruz, in 50° S. Two months after landing 
at the former place they were visited by some of the natives, 
who wore rough boots made of hide. These boots left very 
large foot-prints on the sand, on which account the Spaniards 
nicknamed their wearers Fatagontk\ or * large feet,' whence the 
name P. Of subsequent explorers, the chief were : — Sir Francis 
Drake in 1578 ; Sarmiento in 1579 and 1581 ; Cavendish in 
1586; Narborough in 1669; Faulkner about 1750; Byron and 
Wallis in 1760 ; the brothers Viedma in 1780, and Fitzroy and 
Darwin in 1834. In 1869-70 Commander . Musters, R.N., 
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travelled throughout the entire length of the country, and has 
given the best account as yet published of its character and in- 
habitants. The latest explorers have been Lieutenant Fulberg 
in 1873 and Sefior Moreno in 1877, the former of whom was in 
the service of the Argentine government. See At Monte with 
the Patagonians, by G. C, Musters (Lond. 1871); La 1\ y las 
, P terms An strains, by Vicente G. Quesada (Buenos Ayres, 1875) 5 
Report to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Buenos Ayres by F. 
J\ Moreno, published in the Geographical Magazine for 1877. 

Patap'sco, a river of Maryland, U.S., has a S, and S.-E. 
course of eighty milieu and enters Chesapeake Bay by a fine 
estuary, oil which Stands Baltimore. In its upper course it is 
very rapid, affording excellent water-power. 

Patchouli is a famed scent procured from Pogostemon 
Patckoili, a perennial herb of the natural order Labia/a, native 
of the mountain districts of India and the Malay Peninsula. I*t 
grows to the height of two feet, with a habit something like that 
of mint, having broad oval leaves of some four inches in length ; 
and from the btem tops, with their leaves and dense spikes of 
small purplish-white flowers, the peifume is derived by extract- 
ing the volatile they contain. The dry leaves in a powdered 
state are made up into small packets, and kept amongst clothes 
as a preservative against moths : they are also used for scenting 
certain tobaccoes. To some people the odour of P. is disagree- 
able, but in the East, under the name of poucha-pot, and now in 
Europe, since its introduction in 1844, it is an established 
popular perfume. Prior to iU importation as an article of com- 
merce, it was a recognised test of the Cashmere shawls — the 
genuine article being always scented with F. The genus Pogo- 
stemon contains other species— all natives of tiopical Asia — but 
they do not possess any qualifications ot interest. 

Pat6e Cross. See Maltese Cross. 

FatelPa, a genus of Gastcropodous Molhisca, represented by 
the common Limpet (q. v.) (/’, vu/gata) and by allied species. 
It forms the type of a family (PatelliJa) distinguished by the 
conical form of the shell, wlxiui is a simple cone, and which 
does not exhibit the spiral arrangement characteristic of such 
Gasleropodous shells as those of the whelks. The remaining 
characters of the family and genus arc these ; the apex of the 
shell is turned forward, the ‘ foot * being as laige as the mantle; 
the gills aie in the form of plumes lodged in the mantle cavity, 
or (as in limpets) as a scries of delicate processes surrounding 
the body. 

PatelTa, the ‘knee cap* or 'knee pan/ a small bone found 
in man in front of the knee-joint, and destined for the protection 
of that articulation. It may be absent in some quadrupeds {e.g., 
wombat), and it is very small in bats and seals. It is large 
m some birds {e.g., grebe), and it is wanting in frogs and 
tortoises. The P. exemplifies what is known to anatomists as 
a sesamoid bone — ‘that is, it is not developed from cartilage as an 
ordinary bone of the skeleton, but is found within a tendon — thai 
of the quadriceps extensor muscle of the thigh. In man it is 
flat and triangular in shape. Its anterior surface is convex and 
rough, its under surface smooth and oval. The liganientum 
pa tel he is attached to its apex or lower margin. In structure, 
the P. is composed of cancellated bony tissue. It. is developed 
from a single centre, and makes its appearance about the third 
year of life. 

Injuries and Diseases of the P. — The P. may be fractured 
in two main forms. The ordinary - form is transverse, and 
U commonly caused by the action of the great extensor 
muscle, the bone being snapped before the patient falls to the 
ground ; but it sometime^ occurs that a transverse fracture i> 
produced by direct violence. Fracture of the P. is accompanied 
by laceration of the fibrous tissues covering the bone ; and, in 
propoition to the laceration, the upper fragment is liable to be 
separated from the lower by the action of the quadriceps extensor 
at the moment of the accident. After the accident, the patient 
is almost or entirely unable to extend the limb ; a depression is 
felt between the two fragments, and there may be considerable 
swelling and effusion into the knee. The foot and leg should be 
placed on a straight splint properly padded, bringing down the 
upper fragment of the r. as near the lower as possible. This is 
often difficult, owing to the persistence of effusion in the joint ; 
but the parts may be brought into juxtaposition by the use of 


Malgaigne’s hooks, which, liowevcr, should not be applied- y. 
all acti ve effusion has subsided* The upper fragment, may some" ; 
times be drawn downwards by the action of bandages or strap- ■ - 
ping applied to the skin over its upper end. The union is 
generally ligamentous ; and, as a general rule* the patient ought 
to be kept in bed for six weeks, and for six weeks longer the ( 
limb should be kept in a splint which will not allow of any bend- , 
ing. Compound fracture of the P. is a very severe accident, v 
usually accompanied by other injuries to the articulation* and , 
requiring amputation of the limb, 

Fat'en (Lat. patina, a dish) is the plate used for holding the 
bicad in the sacrament of the Eucharist. 

Pa'tent Lawn. The two main conditions of a patent are, 
first, that the invention on account of which it is granted be useful 
and new, and, secondly, that the patentee furnish a specification 
of it sufficiently clear to enable the public to have the benefit of 
it as fully and as cheaply at the end of the period of the patent f 
as the patentee has during its currency, Heiice, if the descrip- 
tion, plan, or model of any new invention be unintelligible to 
those engaged in the business to which it relates, the patent can- 
not be maintained. There of course must ever remain the 
difficulties of defining what is a new invention, and of whether 
or not an imitation is an infringement. By 5 ami 6 Will. IV. 
c. 83, amended by 2 and 3 Vicl. c. 67, an attempt was made to 
obviate some of the defects of the 1 \ L., and better to secure 
the rights of inventors and discoverers. Formerly, an inadver- 
tent claim of novelty regarding any part of an invention, how- 
ever trivial a part, if shown to be incorrect, was fatal to the 
patent. This defect has been obviated, and a patentee who finds 
that he has been anticipated in any portion ol his invention may 
now disclaim that portion, and retain his exclusive privilege 
in the remainder. The Act gives power to the Crown, on die 
recommendation of the Privy Council, to extend the term of a 
patent from fourteen to twenty-one years. In 1852 the P. L. were 
further amended, and the factlitiesJW obtaining letters patent 
for inventions extended. ’ Under the Act, a commission is con- 
stituted, and empowered to make regulations, which arc to be 
laid before Parliament. The commission is leqmied to report 
to Parliament annually, Uud<-i the Act, every petition for the 
grant of letters patent, and the declaration requncil to accom- 
pany it, must be left at the office of the commissioners, and 
along with these a statement in writing, signed by or on behalf 
of the applicant, dcscubing the nature of the invention. Thu 
application is then to be leiened to one of the lav/ officers of the 
Crown, who may call a scientific pci son to 1 m assistance, at the 
expense of the applicant. The law officer may then give a cer- 
tificate of allowance, and thereupon piovisional protection is 
extended to the invention for six months. The letters patent 
must be taken out before expiration of the six months, or the 
inventor loses his right to them They aie valid over the United 
Kingdom, Channel Islands, and tire Isle of Man ; but fees must 
be paid for recording the patent in the Court of Chancery (q. \\) 
in Scotland. The following are the principal stamp duties now 
payable in place of the sums under the Act of 1852 : — Petition, 
cestifieate of notice to piocced, warrant foi letters patent, sealing 
of letters patent, specification, application for disdaimer-t-4'5 
each ; certificate of recoid of noticeof objections and caveat against 
disclaimer— f2 each. At the end of the third year of the patent 
must be paid, and 100 at the end of the seventh, Besides 
these expenses there will be others inclined to the law officers of 
the Crown, in the event of opposition, both by the applicant ' 
and opponent. 22 Viet. c. 13 provides for inventions regarding 
instruments or munitions of war, which may be assigned to the 
Secretary of State for War, who will certify to the commissioners 
for patents that such inventions will be kept secret. A Royal 
Commission on the P. L. made its report in 1864, and there 
have been later committees of inquiry, but the evidence given 
and the opinions expressed upon it are so conflicting, that to 
base any view on authority is dearly impossible. The general 
opinion seems to be that some reform is required, but what the 
reform ought to be is the subject of endless divergence. Same 
advocate total abolition of patent rights, 

Patericulus, 0 . Velleius, a Roman historian, Ixwrn about 
19 B.c., served in the army under Tiberius, by whom he was 
made prador in 14 a.m., and is supposed to have died shortly 
after 30 a.i>. The work by which lie is known bears the title C. 


ffhtorto JRtmane ad Ai. Vimciunt Ccs LiM If., 
and is a compendium of the chief events in universal history from 
the fall of Troy till A.D. 3a The first printed edition was pub- 
lished at, Basel in 1520 from the only manuscript of the Work then 
iWliht r in which the first seven and a half chapters were awanting, 
and which hsri Since been lost* The best editions ore those of 
Itttuftken (Leyd, 1789), and Orelli (Leips. 1835). 

' Jftd'ter Kos'ter (Lat . 1 our father ’), the first two words of the 
Lord’s Prayer, are sometimes used as a name for the whole 
prayer. In the primitive Church the use of this prayer was only 
permitted to believers j the Catechumens (q. v.) were not per- 
mitted to say ‘ our father * till they lmd first made themselves 
sons by regeneration in the water of baptism ; from which it re- 
ceived the name of Hbe prayer of the faithful.’ Hence it was 
learned immediately before baptism, and used at baptism as well 
as at the Eucharist, at morning and evening services in churches, 
and in private devotions, from which it received the name of 
4 the daily prayer.* I11 short it was often used as the conclusion 
of all prayers, and in the Apostolic Constitutions (q. v.) was 
directed to be used three times a day, probably in honour of the 
Trinity. It was in this way that the P. N. came to be the 
foundation of the Rosary (q. v.). 

Pat'erson, a city of New Jersey, U.S., on the Passaic 
river, which 'here forms a fall 100 feet high, affording excellent 
water-power, 13 miles N. of Newark, and 16 N.W, of New 
York by rail. It has 35 churches, 2 orphan asylums, 2 daily 
and 3 weekly newspapers. Silk is extensively manufac- 
tured, there being twenty-five firms engaged in that industry ; 
and on this account I J . has been called the * Lyons of America.’ 
The chief other manufactures are machinery, paper, carpets, and 
cotton and linen goods. Pop. (1870) 33,579. 

Paterson, William, was born in the parish of Tinwald, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1658, and is stated to have embraced a 
missionary life in the \Y. Indies, from which lie deviated to that 
of a buccaneer. By 1688, however, he is known in honourable 
connection with commerce, the banking schemes which he sub- 
mitted to the mei chants of London having issued in the projec- 
tion of the Bank of England. It is in his connection witli the 
Darien Scheme (q. v.) that he lives as a figure of historical im- 
poitance. By dint of natural eloquence and the repetition of 
an argument which promised to make Scotland, if her parlia- 
ment sanctioned the establishment of a trading company at 
Pauen, ‘the general storehouse for tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
Jiides, and timbei,’ J\ pushed the scheme into execution. It 
/Avas a ruinous failure, arid he came back to Scotland in a contli- 
f tion of insanity. He was afterwards returned to the first united 
Parliament for the Dumfries burghs, and in 1715 the sum of 
^18,241 was voted as indemnity for his loss in the disastrous 
transaction. ‘There is not,’ says Lord Macaulay, ‘the least 
reason to believe that he was dishonest. Indeed, lie would have 
,iound more difficulty in deceiving others lmd he not begun by 
deceiving himself. His faith in his own schemes was strong 
even to martyrdom, and 'he eloquence with which he illustrated 
and defended them had all the charm of sincerity and enthu- 
siasm,* He died 22d January 1719. See Bannister’s IF. I\ 
(1858), and Pagan’s Birthplace of IF. 1 \ (1865), 

PatMn. the .same as Afghan, a name commonly used 
throughout India for men of Afghan descent who have settled 
m that country, especially for the Rolullas (q. v.), or for those 
who have entered the British military service. According to 
the general census, 186S--72, they number 1,841,693 throughout 
British India, being most numerous in the N.W. Provinces, the 
Punjaub, and Oude. 

Pathological or MorTrid, Anat omy is that department 
Of medical science which treats of the changes produced by 
disease in the solids and fluids of the body, and is a record of 
facts from which it is possible to ascertain the conditions under 
Which morbid changes or new formations in the body have taken 
place. The progress of P. A, is therefore, in great measure, a 
record of the history of medicine ; but ordinary dissections alone 
have long since ceased to furnish us with facts before unknown. 
The great advances made in P. A. within recent years have 
been in consequence of greatly increased physical aids to the 
senses) and organic chemistry, the microscope, the ophthalmo- 
scope, the clinical thermometer, the graphic method, and such 
like instruments, are continually opening up new fields of in- 


quiry. The province of P. A. is to detect the changes which 
have taken place during the con*?* of diseases in the structure 
of the tissues ana organs of the body ; and to demonstrate the 
exact seat of local alterations established during the progress of 
disease; P. A* is merely a section of pathology, contributing 
to practical medicine the solid material stom which to construct 
a basement without haying the power to erect a perfect edifice, 
as Professor Vogel has well remarked. SeeVogel's Pathological 
Anatomy of the Human Body, Jones and Sie^win^^ Jkfmual of 
Pathological Anatomy. ■/■’/’' 1 V,' 

Pathology (Gr, pathos, * suffering, * hence * disease, 1 and 
logos, a * discourse ’) treats of the origin, development, growth, 
and decay of new products or formations which are the elemen- 
tary constituents of structural or organic lesions. As a science 
it is of modern origin. The investigation and elucidation of the 
cause, nature, and course of those changes which are detected 
and demonstrated by the morbid anatomist constitute the main 
objects of the science of P. The difference between pathological 
anatomy and F. is put by Professor Aitken of Netley thus— 

1 The morbid anatomist finds a lesion or change for what ought 
to be the natural structure, appearance, or condition of a part. 
The pathologist seeks to connect such lesions with signs and 
symptoms during life, that the practical physician may suggest a 
remedy to the disease, and that the nosologist may give it a name, 
distinguishing characters, and a place in liis classification.’ 

Pat'mos (mod. Patino and Patmosa) is a bare, rocky island 
in the Aegean Sea, about 28 miles in circumference, which under 
the Roman emperors was used as a place of banishment, and 
which now contains about 4000 to 5000 inhabitants. About 
halfway up the hill on which the only town in the island is 
built is shown a natural grotto in the rock, in which tradition 
affirms St. John wrote the Apocalypse {cf i. 9). High over all 
stands the celebrated monastery ol ‘John the Divine,* dating 
from the 12th c., and now occupied by 50 monks and containing 
a considerable library. 

Pat/na, the chief town of the district and division of the same 
name in Bengal, British India, and the commercial capital of 
Behar, on the right or S. bank of the Ganges, opposite the con- 
fluence of the Gunduck, 331 miles by rail N.W. ot Calcutta, and 
623 miles S.E. of Delhi. Pop. (1872) 158,900, including 38,729 
Mohammedans. T. is the sixth largest city m India. The mili- 
tary cantonment of Dinaporc, 6 miles to the W., has nn addi- 
tional pop. of 42,084. The seat of the civil administration is 
called Bank i pore, a western suburb ; the native town is locally 
known as Azimabad. P. is undoubtedly an ancient city. It 
has been identified with Patahputra, the capital of the Emperor 
Sandracottus, visited by the Gieek historian Megasthenes about 
300 li.c., and by him called Pahbothra. Shortly afterwards it 
was the seat of a Buddhist council, assembled by the great 
A»oka. There are no ancient ruins. The chief buildings are 
the Cola or storehouse, built in 1786 as a protection against 
famine, which was never made use of till the famine of 1874, 
the Government opium-stores, the Roman Catholic church, ancl 
several mosques. P. College, founded in 1862 m connec- 
tion with the Calcutta University, was attended in 1S74 by 92 
pupils, at a cost to Government of /32S6. The Temple School 
of Medicine was opened in 1874. In modem history P. i» 
noted for the massacre of the British prisoners by the Nawaub 
Meer Cos si in in 1763, for the Mutiny at Dina pore in 1857, when 
the Sepoys went oft* securely into Shahabad, and for the trial of 
the Wahaubee rebel* in 1864, The Mohammedan ceremony of 
the Mohurruni is annually celebrated with great pomp. The 
trade of P. is very great both by river and rad. It is the great 
emporium on the Gauges between Cawnpore and Calcutta, 
where the agricultural produce of the surrounding countiy is 
received by water, to be despatched by rail to the seaboard. In 
1876-77 the registered imports were valued at ^4,161,000, in- 
cluding cotton goods /i, 217, 000, salt ,£390,000, sugar ,£274,000, 
and timber 4,98,000. The exports were valued at /3, 090,000, 
including indigo >£789,000, oil-seeds ^532,000, hides >£185,009, 
saltpetre /156,00c, wheat >£82,000, rice >£74,000, and other 
food-grains 496,000. The manufactures are the Government 
monopoly of opium, cotton and silk weaving, gold and silver lace, 
leather, glass, lose- water, die. Spirits arc distilled annually t» 
the amount of 1,000,000 gallons. -The district of I\, which is 
bordered by the Ganges and the Soane, has an area of 2101 
sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,559,638. The .soil is fertile; but the 
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* P. rice * of commerce is to a great extent a re-export. Besides 
rice, the Crops are gram, barley, wheat, Indian-com, and oil* 
seeds. The towns are Behar* Futwa, Barh, and Mokameh. See 
General Cunningham’s Ancimt Geography of India (vol, i. Loud. 
1871). 

Patois, a French word of unknown origin, is used to deftote 
a local dialect when it has either ceased to have, or has never 
had a literature, but exists only in the everyday speech of rustics. 
It may have its quaint and naive peculiarities, but it has neither 
eloquence nor dignity. Thus, the English of the Somerset pea* 
sants is strictly a P„ while the English of the Lowland Scotch 
peasants is not, because it continues to be a vehicle of literature. 
When it ceases to be that, it too will become a P. See Littr^, 
Histoire de la Longue Francaise ( 2 vols. 1865), and Cocheris, 
Origin* ft Formation de la tangue Francaise (1872). 

Pa'ton, Sir JoB&phi Noel, a distinguished Scottish artist, 
born at Dunfermline in 1823, was engaged for sometime as a 
pattern designer, and afterwards studied at the Royal Scottish 
Academy and the Royal Academy of London, llis undoubted 
power as a draughtsman manifested itself at an early date, and 
his 4 Spirit of Religion’ (cartoon) bore off a premium of £ zoo 
at the Westminster Hall competition (1S45). His ‘Quarrel* 
and * Reconciliation * of Oberon and Titania, are splendid illus- 
trations in colour of well-known incidents in Midsummer Night's 
Dream , and are the property of the Royal Scottish Academy, j 
Among his other works are the ‘Dead Lady* {1854), ‘Puisuit 
of Pleasure’ (1855), ‘In Memoriam’ (1S57), ‘The Dowie Dens 
of Yarrow’ (iS6q), ‘The Temptation’ (1876), and ‘Life or 
Death ’ (187S). Probably his most truly artistic productions are j 
his outline drawings in illustration of the works of Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Aytoun, &c. lie was appointed Queen’s 
Limner for Scotland in 1865, and was knighted in 1867. He is 
the -author of a volume of graceful verse called Poems by a 
Fainter (1861). — Waller H. P., younger brother of the pre- 
ceding, is well known for his careful and picturesque, though 
somewhat mannered representations of Scottish scenery, lie 
shows great delicacy of manipulation, but is scarcely true in 
colour, and the effect though brilliant is somewhat monotonous. 
Among his best-known landscapes are 4 Entrance to Glencoe,’ 
‘Bass Rock from Canty Bay/ ‘ Evening on Loch Striven,’ and 
‘In Lochaber/ all of which were exhibited in the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy iu 1877, and are favourable specimens of his 
style. 

Patras (Patras so ; Turk. Baliabadni ) , a fortified seaport in 
the W. of Greece, and capital of the nomarchy of Achaia and 
Elis, on a gulf of the same name, near the entrance to that of 
Corinth. The most important trading town of Greece, it is a 
beautiful city, with regular streets and extensive arcades, and has 
a mole, which was being lengthened (1877) hy French engineers 
at a cost of £65,000. A strong citadel stands on the old Acro- 
polis. P. has various slight industries, including the manufacture 
of cotton-twist and soap, and exports currants (in 1876 70,000 
tons, 53,556 to Great Britain) tobacco, cotton, olive oil, figs, 
cocoons, &c. In 1876 exports by P*ritish vessels alone amounted 
to ^818,100, and the imports to £226, 150. Of the 389 vessels 
of 138,477 tons that entered the poit in 1873, 156 were Greek, 
142 English, and 31 Italian. The imports are mainly cottons, 
iron, coals, coffee, sugar, codfish, and petroleum. Recently the 
cultivation of currants has been greatly promoted by the sale of 
government lands in all the plains of the Peloponnesus, There 
are gas-works at P., but the town is still lit by petroleum lamps. 
Pop. (1870) 16,641. V., the ancient Pat nr, is the only one of 

the twelve Achxan cities still existing. In A.r>. 347, there was 
an archbishop of P, at the Council of Sardica. The city was 
sold to the Venetians in 1408, was taken by the Turks in 1446, 
lecovcred by the Venetians in 1533, ^ ut shortly afterwards again 
taken by the Turks, who held it till the revolution of 1821-27. 

Pat'ria Potes'tas is a term used to denote the power 
of Roman citizens over their children. By the laws of the twelve 
tables the father had power of life and death over his offspring. 
He could expose them when infants, and their legitimacy depended 
upon his acceptance of them. He could seu or resign them, 
instead of paying the damage which he had incurred through 
their fault. I hey could neither contract marriage nor do any- 
thing else of importance without his consent. But when he did 
permit his daughter’s marriage, his paternal rights a* to her 


were destroyed, and she became equally with her own dai&ghtens 
the fiha families of her husband. A eon cOuld acquire m pro- 
perty b»t with his father’s consent ; and even when that was 
granted, hk acquisitions were called peculium, the term applied 
to the portion of a slave. The P. P. yielded to the son's official 
dignity, but revived when that ceased, extending even over 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, and ceasing only When 
extinguished by natural or civil death, or by the ceremony of 
emancipation. In no modem nation of Europe has the law 
given anything like the same scope to paternal power. Some- 
what greater authority is given to the father in France than in 
England. In neither country does it extend beyond majority, 
See Parent and Child, Age* 

Patriarch (Gr. patriarchs, the father or chief of a race, or 
‘ chief-father ’) is the name given to the common ancestor from 
whom clans or tribes of people have supposed themselves to be 
descended, in order to account for the closeness of their Con- 
nection ; e.g, f the different Macs in the Scottish Highlands, or 
the Beni, Bam] , among the Arabs, both meaning sons of so and 
so. National historians* gazing back into the dim ages of a 
remote antiquity, are fond of reducing the events of primitive 
limes to an unnatuial and unhistorical symmetry, by representing 
tribes or groups of tribes as individuals or families. Thus the 
Greeks or Hellenes traced back their origin to a certain Hellen, 
the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, whose sons Dorus and Molusi, 
and his grandsons Achseus and Ion, were the patriarchs of the 
four Greek tribes. 

In Jewish history, the name of P. is applied to the tcii 
descendants of Adam down to Noah (Gen. v.), who are called 
the Antediluvian patriarchs 5 to Noah's descendants down lo 
Terah (Gen. xi.) ; and particularly to the immediate progenitors 
of the Israelites, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Jacob's twelve 
sons, the last of whom arc specially spoken of as the twelve 
patriarchs ( cf. Acts vii. 8, Heb. vn. 4). The title of P. is even 
in a way applied by St. Paul to the Almighty, as the father of 
the whole human race (Eph. iii. 14, 15). After the destruction 
of Jerusalem the name was applied to two governors or heads 
of the Jews dispersed throughout the Roman and Persian Em- 
pties, one of whom had his residence at Tibenas, the other 
at Babylon. 

In the hierarchy of the Christian Church, a P. was a dignitary 
ranking next to the Pope. In the course of the development of 
the hierarchy it came lo be recognised that the bishop of the 
chief city of a region, or Metropolitan (q. v.)> ranked above an 
ordinary bishop. Then, on the same principle, the bishop of 
the chief town of the" larger provinces of the Roman Empire 
was elevated above the othei metropolitans. Such were the 
Bishops of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
who received the title of Exarch, Archbishop (which was after- 
wards equivalent to metropoMan, ami, shortly befote the Council 
of Chalcedon (451), that of P., which in the 4th e- had been 
applied to bishops generally. Ephesus and Caesarea had the 
honour for a time of ranking as patriarchates, but had to fall 
back and make way for Jerusalem. In the West the bbhon$ of 
Cailhage, Justiniana, Pnrna, Aquileia, and Canterbury held the 
rank of 1\, which in fact was simply that of archbishop, with an 
accession of power and jurisdiction. See Bingham's Antfuitke 
(2d ed. 1726), Morin’s De Pair, Origin? (1 686). 

Patriar chal Cross, in Heraldry, a cross formed by an up- 
right shaft crossed by two horizontal bars, of which the upper 
is the shorter. 


Patri'ciane (I .at. ‘father’s children’) under the early kings 
were the original burgesses of Rome (the papula s Komanus), and 
were »o called because all of illegal or illegitimate birth were 
excluded from their community, and iu the eye of the law were 
regarded as having no fathers (patres), The P. were divided 
into gentes (see Grn'IEs), and these again into familia, each of 
which had its slave and clientela, composed of freedmen and 
foreign refugees. With the rise of a free picks under Ancus 
Marcius, and its investiture with political rights by Servius 
Tullius, the P. became an aristocracy of birth, divided into the 
patres major urn gentium (the immemorial nobility) and the pa (res 
mi norum gentium (the immigrant Ramnes, Tides, and Luceros). 
In the struggle that ensued the great magistracies We re one by 
one thrown open to the plebeians, intermarriage was legalised, 
the powers of the Comtfia Curia id were tratisfe* red to the 
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and mthjB3d e. B.C, wejmd j^rickn and 

/ cqdtalito flpflBfll* retained ^ tie patriciate befog those of ftamen 
;i^ fea^e» (aee Plebeians and Nobility). Unde* the em- 

';pet <0 tte oiidy disti^isbingiiadge of a patrician was a peculiar 
kind pi mm M/«), tied with lour strmg8,.and adorned with 
Since the reign of Constantine pedriaus was & per* 
sohol title, arbitrarily conferred, as well on Roman citizens as 
ion , foreign princes— Odoacer, fpr instance. Pope Stephen IV. 
granted the title to Pippin, as protector of Rome and the Holy 
See (754 ) ; and it was borne by Karl the , Great up to his coro- 
nation as 'emperor. See vol, u of Mommsen’s Komische Ge- 
schiMtf and Freeman’s Comparative Politics (Lond. 1873). 

Patrick, St., the Apostle of Ireland, was bom about 387, 
•of Christian parents, at Bonavem Tabemise, a village identified 
tty tradition with Kilpatrick in Dumbartonshire, but of which 
we only know for certain that it was situated in a part of the 
Roman province in Britain that was exposed to the incursions 
Of the Septs. He was already ordained deacon when in his 
sixteenth year he was carried captive to Ireland, and there for 
six, years employed in tending sheep. Restored to his native 
country by escape in a pagan vessel, he was led by a divine 
call (area 414) to form the design of evangelising the land of 
bi« captivity. Accordingly, having taken priest’s orders, he 
sailed for Ireland, where for many years lie laboured with 
small success. In his forty-sixth year he was consecrated bishop, 
and himself ordained many clerics, who, according to the Cata- 
logue of the Saints, were * all bishops, famous and holy, 350 in 
number, and founders of churches,’ He probably died in 458, 
and his festival falls on March 17th. The scanty incidents in 
the life of the historic St. Patrick are gathered from his Epistola 
<ui Caroticum and the Confissio , written shortly before his death, 
rude Latin documents, which Skene accepts as ‘undoubtedly 
genuine.’ In these we meet with no mention of the earlier 
mission of Palladius, ot of the metropolitan jurisdiction of the 
church of Armagh ; nor, though St. P, speaks of the multitudes 
converted, does lie imply that 1 1 eland as a nation adopted 
Christianity, a circumstance which tallies with our knowledge 
that no Christian monarch ruled in Tara till 513, Of legendary 
memoirs of St. P. there is a continuous series from the 7th to the 
1 2th c., the oldest of them lx;ing the Annotations of Bishop 
Tiredian. See the Lives of him by J. II. Todd (Dubl. 1863} 
and Miss Cusack (Kenmare, 1877), and vol. ii. of Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland (Edinl). 1877). 

Bat'rick, Order of St., an Irish order of knighthood, insti- 
tuted by George III. in 1783, to include fifteen knights, under the 
sovereign, a prince of the blood royal, and the Lord -Lieutenant 
of Ireland, the latter of whom should be ex-officio * grand master ’ 
of the order. In 1833 the number of knights was extended to 
thirty-three. 

Ratripass'ians (Lat. pater, ‘ father,’ and pass us , ‘suffered '), 
the name given to an obscure sect of Christians who appear to 
have originated in the 2d c. They were in some sense anti- 
Trinitarians ; at least, they are said to have held that whatever 
is ascribed to any of the Three Persons of the Godhead in 
Scripture is really true only of the ‘ One Principle.’ Hence their 
proper name ‘Monarchians/ and hence also their nickname of 
I\» by which it was sought to fasten upon them the notion that 
when Jesus suffered on the cross, it was also the Father that 
was crucified. 

PatrocTus, the comrade of Achilles (q. v.), whom he fol* 
lowed to the siege of Tioy. There, clad in Achilles’ armour, 
he met his death at the hands of Hector and Euphorbus. 
Achilles avenged his fall, consumed his body on a funeral pyre, 
and was afterwards buried under the same mound with him. 

Patrol", (1) a march made at night-time through the 
streets of a garrison town by a small body of soldiers com- 
manded by a subaltern or non-commissioned officer, to insure 
order and apprehend suspicious persons or truant soldiers; (2) 
detachments of soldiers acting as watchmen in besieged fortresses 
or as communicators with outposts. 

PatTonage, Ecclesiastical. As he who erected a temple 
to Any pagan god had the right of designating the priests who 
should officiate in it, so, when Christianity was established as the 
State religion of the Roman Empire, whoever built a church and 


made provision endowment for the support of Its clergy 
acquired, for himself and his right of appointing those 

clergy, subject, however, to Quito Examination and approval by 
the bishop of the diocese. Bishops founding a church in tke 
diqcese of another bishop had tJbjjf right by a decree of the first 
Council of Orange (Arausio),44i;fepeati6d in the second Council of 
Arles (4S2),,but by laws of Justinian (141 and $5$)* am* a decree of 
tiie ninth Council of Toledo (655), it wasgiantedto ail founders. 
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landholders to build churches on their property* As tegards 
the bishops, by the laws of Justinian it was enacted that they be 
elected by the clergy and the chief men of a diocese. In the 
old Roman Empire the emperor had a voice in the appointment 
of bishops in the most important cities. The princes of the new 
Roman Empire of the Franks, however, thought that they , were 
entitled to as much in the case of all bishops, to whom such large 
revenues and important political privileges were intrusted. The 
clergy, who sought to obtain bishopricsthrough the influence of the 
princes, helped to confirm them in this belief. Thus the ancient 
practice fell entirely into disuse, and the power of the princes 
grew into the prerogative of nominating the bishop, whom the 
clergy had simply to accept. The right of P. granted to laymen 
was intended as a guarantee that the endowments they conferred 
on the church would not be abused by the clergy, but, on the 
other hand, the light itself was liable to be greatly abused. The 
princes bestowed the bishoprics arbitrarily on their favourites or 
those who made them tempting gifts, or sold them openly to the 
highest bidder. Hence, of course, it often happened that un- 
suitable and unworthy persons were nominated. A similar course 
was followed by inferior patrons in disposing of parish offices, 
whilst the latter also were apt to regard the clergy as their re- 
tainers, and to seek to make them independent of the bishops, 
F ull proof of the prevalence of these abuses is found in the laws 
passed by councils of the Church, especially between the middle 
of the 6th c. and the end of the 9th c., against the laity recom- 
mending unsuitable men for the priestly office for the sake of 
gain. An ordinance of the fifth Council of Paris (6x5) re-cnacting 
free ecclesiastical elections was confirmed by King Hlothar II., 
and Karl the Great also restored the theory, but in practice it 
was not always acted upon. By a decree of the third Council of 
Valence (S55) the share of the monarch in episcopal elections 
took the form of giant ing permission on request to the clergy and 
the community of a diocese to make a canonical election. The 
asking of this permission was intended by the Church to be a 
mere formality, but when there was a desire on the part of the 
monarch to encroach, and no one bold enough to withstand 
him, he had little difficulty in making more of his right than 
was intended. Hence the right of investiture of bishops (i.e. t 
by the presentation of a staff and ring), which the raonarchs 
claimed, was continually abused as before ; the benefices were 
bestowed on their favourites, or made a matter of traffic. The 
bishops who obtained their benefices by simony indemnified 
themselves by the sale of the inferior benefices in their gift. And 
the worst offenders of all were the Popes. The mischief reached 
its height in the I ith and 12th centuries. Boniface IX., who was 
raised to the Popedom by simony when a boy of twelve (1033), 
made a rule ‘ that none should obtain the more important ecclesias- 
tical offices without first advancing a sum of money equal to the 
income of the first year, the so-called annates; ’ and notwithstand- 
ing the attempted reform of Gregory VII., in the beginning of 
the 15th c. the Roman Curia had the P. of nearly all the higher 
benefices in the Church. But in the 15th c. these claims of the 
Pope began to be vigorously opposed by the various European 
princes, and one after another wrested from him the P. of the 
benefices within their dominions* This was most thoroughly 
done in England. Edward III. made a beginning, and already 
under Henry VII. the undisputed right of nominating to all the 
bishoprics belonged to the sovereign ; and thus it has remained. 
The Church of Scotland since the Reformation has always been 
peculiarly jealous of any interference on the part of the state, 
and the rights of Jay patrons have always been kept as far as 
possible at a minimum. By an Act of Parliament passed in 
1567 a patron had no further poorer than simply recommending 
a candidate. According to the First Book 01 Discipline (q. v.) 
the right belonged to every congregation of choosing their own 
minister ; and the Second Book of Discipline (1578) condemned 
lay P, as an evil which had sprung from the Pope and the corrup- 
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lion of the canon laws. This was all changed by the Parliament 
of 15841 Which abolished Presbyterianism, l)Ut when the 4 Blade 
Acts’ of that year were repealed in 159 2 > P. seems to have been 
restated to the same position in which it was placed in 1567. 
By an Act passed in 1690 the Act of i$p2 was re-enacted, with 
an interpretation, however, which virtually superseded the 
patyons. In 171 1 the famous Act of Queen Anne was passed, by 
which the rights of patrons were restored. The question now 
slumbered for a century, but the opposition to P. again attained 
a white heat in 1834, when the Veto Act was passed by the 
General Assembly, according to which the veto of the majority 
of a congregation was a sufficient ground for the rejection of ft 
patroh’s nominee. I\, however, still remained a burning ques- 
tion, till it became the occasion (1843) °f tIie Disruption which 
gave rise to the Free Church (q. v.). In 1874 it was abolished 
by Act of Parliament, and the right’ of electing a minister was 
vested in congregations. See Bingham's Antiquities See. (2d ed. 
1726), Slillingfleet’s Orig. Brit, (1685), Near) tier’s Geschichte d. 
Christ l, Rel, n. Kirche (Eng. ttans. 1858), Ranke’s History of 
the Popes (Eng. trans. 1847), Autobiog. and Diary of Janies 
Melville (Pitcairn ed. Edin, 1842). 

Patronymics (Gr. pater, ‘father,’ and onoma , ‘name’), 
names derived from those of parents or ancestors, are common 
amongst all Aryan and Semitic races. They may be simple 
genitives, us Pauli, William’s ; derivatives, as Atrides, Briseis ; 
or formed by the prefix or affix of a word signifying ‘son,’ 
as Heb. j&z/'abbas and £<.whadad, Gael. A/ordonald and 
O'Brian, Cymr. Ap Richard, Norman Jitz Ursc, Eng. Johnny. 
Many of our surnames were originally P., disguised, it may be, 
by tne wear of time; e.g , Evans, Dixon, Price (Ap Rhys), 
Powell (Ap Hoel), Pugh (Ap Hugh), Bevari (Ap Evan), &c. 

FatUens (Fr. pat in, *a clog,’ ‘a high-heeled shoe’), a name 
applied so early as the 14th c. to wooden shoes, and used in the 
17th and rSth centuries to denote the sandals or shoes of wood, 
having iron rings on the soles, worn by ladies during wet 
weather. These are still common in country parts of England. 

Patt'eson, John Coleridge, D.D., born in London, A pill j 
1, 1827, passed from Eton to Balliol College, Oxford, gained a 
Merton fellowship (1850), and was ordained to the curacy of 
Alphington (1852). In 1854 he accompanied Bishop Sehvyn to 
New Zealand, where he laboured as a missionary till 1861, when 
he was consecrated Bishop of Melanesia. The next ten years 
of his life were spent in cruising among the islands that formed 
his diocese, in enoits for their improvement, and above all in 
striving to check the kidnapping of natives to supply the Queens- 
land labour market. This infamous traffic caused his death, for 
landing in Santa Cruz, he was murdered by the infuriated natives, 
September 20, 1871. See Miss Yonges Life of Bishop P . (2 
vols, LoncJ. 1874). 

Patti, Adeli'na Maxi 'a Clorin'da, one of the most gifted 
of operatic singers, was born in Madrid, March 19, 1843. She 
received her training under her brother-in-law, Maurice 
Strakosch, and sang in public at the age of eight in New 
York. In 1861 she obtained an engagement at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, where she made her first appear* 
ance as Anima in La Sovtnambula on 14th May 1861, and 
where she still appears regularly during the London season. 
The brilliant success she then achieved has since been followed 
by magnificent triumphs in all the leading capitals of Europe, 
Her youthful and charming appearance, and arch, coquettish 
manner was admirably suited for such r 61 es as Zerlina in Fra 
Diavola, Rosina in the II Bar hi 'ere di Siviglia , and Norina in Don 
PasquaU , and it was in the lighter operas that she earned her ear- 
liest IftUTel$. Of late years, while her fine and pure soprano voice 
has increased hi mellowness and richness of tone, she has assumed 
with success the highest impersonations on the lyric stage. As 
Juliet in Romeo e Giadictia, and Catterina in L'Etoile du Nord, 
she has never had a rival. She is as popular in the concert- 
room as in the theatre. Tire fact that on the Handel Festival 
of 1877 at the Crystal Falace the largest audience for the first 
time assembled on the selection day was undoubtedly due to her 
appearance. As much as ^400 is frequently paid her for a 
Single performance. She married the Marquis de Caux in 1868, 
from whom she obtained a judicial separation in 1877,-— 
Carlotta F., sister of the preceding, bom in 1840, is a 
favourite concert-singer. She has a soprano voice of extra- , 
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Fast, the chief town of the department of Rass<^Pyr&efity 
France* on the river Cave-de-P., a tributary of the Adcrojy ^7 
miles £. , S.£.' of Bayonne by rail. It is a well-builttown bn tlie 
edge of a plateau overlooking the beautiful yojtar of the Gave, 
and its mild and healthy climate attracts many Invalids. The 
finest squares are La Comedie and La Place Royalty the tatter 
with a bronze statue of Ilenn IV. of France. The most striking 
building is the Castle, said to have been founded by Gaston de 
Foix in 1363, in which Henri IV. was bom, and which was 
the prison of Abd-el-Kadr in 1848. Among the oliher con- 
spicuous buildings of P. are the palace of jusFice, the museum, 
and the new theatre of white marble. P. has a library with 
20,000 vols., a Lyceum (formerly a Jesuit College), a school, of 
design, a lunatic asylum, and Several charitable institutions. 'A 
University, founded here in 1724, was suppressed at the Revolu- 
tion. The chief industries of the place are turning, flax-spinning, 
dyeing, cutlery, and the manufacture of canvas, leather, carpets, 
chocolate, &c. P. has a great trade in Juran^on wine, pro- 
duced in its vicinity, in corn, marble, lime, Lin, leather, skins, 
paper, resin, and building timber, Pop. (1872) 27,300. P, was 
the birthplace of Bernadette (see Karl XIV.). Not fat from 
P, lies the little town of Lescar, which has a cathedral with the 
tombs of Marguerite of Valois, Catharine of Navarre, Jeanne 
d’Albret, and other princely persons of the House of Bearn. 

Fauchon'ti or Faul'ey Tree, are respectively the Malay 
and Tamul names for Jsonandra acuminata , a large E. Indian 
tree brought under the notice of the British Government in r&S7 
by Dr. H, Cleghom as likely to prove of considerable economic 
value. It has a close affinity to f.gutla— the gutta-percha tree of 
commerce — yielding, like it, a non-conducting gum elastic. The 
trunk rises to an immense height without branching, and the 
hard, tough wood piovcs useful in carpentry, See. It is common 
in the densely- wooded tracts of Coorg and the Cochin terri- 
tories. 

Fau'er, Ernst, composer and pianist, was born at Vienna, 
December 21, 1826. A son of the great Mozart was among bis 
teachers. While Director of Music at Mainz (1847-51), he 
composed several woiks, including the operas Don Riega and 
the Masques Rouges, and several concertos for the pianoforte. 
Since 1851, in which year he was received with enthusiasm at 
the London Philharmonic Concerts, he has principally resided in 
England. IIis opera La Ftat/cLe was produced at Mannheim in 
1861. I’, gave six lectures with musical illustrations in chronolo- 
gical order at Willis' Rooms in 1864, and is well known through* 
out the country as a lecturer and pianist. He has published many 
sonatas, tarantellas, valses, songs, &c., among his most popular 
pieces being Patsies Fugitives (1854), two Hungarian melodies 
lor the pianoforte (1865 b Recollections of Meyc*oeer (six transcrip- 
tions, 1867). He has arranged and edited the Works of many 
classic composers: Beethoven's Overture 1 (1856) and Symphonies 
(1868); Weber’s Complete Pianoforte Works (1872) ; The Schu- 
mann Album (1872); Chopin’s Nocturnes , Mazurkas, and 
Vaises (1872-74) ; 32 Songs, and the Complete Pianoforte IVork* 
of Schubert (1874) ; The Complete Works of Mozart (1874), &c. 
P. is the author of a primer on the Pianoforte (Novcilo, Ewer, 
& Co, 1878). 

Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, was a native of 
Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts xxii. 3), born probably two or three years 
after Christ, of puie Jewish stock (Phil. iii. 5 )> a Pharisee (Acts 
xxvi. 5), and a Roman citizen (xxii. 25-8). The turning point 
of Ids life was. his conversion, which took place at Damascus, 
whither he had gone as a persecutor of the Christians, and in 
consequence of the remarkable occurrence which took place on 
the road (Acts ix.). But the life and work of this remarkable 
man, who fills so important a place in the history of the early 
Church, can only be properly understood if the relation in which 
he stood to the Apostles be remembered. The, religion of Jesus, as 
it was understood and taught by the Apostles who took up the 
Master’s ministry and earned on the work, was simply a reform 
of Judaism. Their distinctive doctrines were that Jesus was the 
Messiah (q. v.), that he had risen from the dead, and would soon 
return to establish His kingdom, to overthrow the Roman 
dominion, and exalt the Jewish nation \ being at the same timU 
zealous in their recognition of the Jewish law, which, however, 
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succession! nod even after the latter was assassinated and 
Catharine was firmly seated oh the throne, he was 
holm every action that coaid form his mm# .'fo* W 

snrroanded by persons who watched his every step, Twfidat*, 
ment changed his frank and open character to one of harshaei* 
and distrust His education nr as intrusted to the feraqua 
statesman Count Panin, of whom he was a close friend till his 
death. In 1762 P. inherited from his father Che Gbitorp part 
of Holstein, which in 1773 was yielded to Denmark in exchange 
for the Grafdome of 0 iimburg Ana Delmenhorst. On bis 
mother’s death ' Jr^jascieiided • the throne, and began his 
reign with ftmmen^ mild revenge on his fathers mitr- 


clerers (see OBXOFFh and weeing Koscjusco from prison. But 
the F reach Revolution, and the liberal ideas it diffused through- 
out Europe, filled, him with disgust and fury. He instituted a 
strict censorship of the press and examination* of all foreigners 
travelling in Russia j established a formidable secret police; 
demanded the most scrupulous and severe discipline in the army ; 
banished great numbers to Siberia; forbade round hats and 
all French fashions ; compelled the soldiers to use hair-powder 
and wear long queues ; and forced his nobles when they met him 
to leave their carriages and kneel before him. P. took part in the 
second great coalition against the French Republic, and sent 
Suvaroff and Korsakoff with 100,000 men to Switzerland and 
Italy in 1798-99. But he soon became distrustful of Germany, 
and yet more so of England, especially as the latter would 
not resign to him the island of Malta, after P„ who saw 
in the Knights of Malta a support for kingly power, had 
allowed himself to be appointed Grand Master of the Order, 
though he belonged to the Greek Church, and the Pope objected 
to the choice. He laid embargo on all English ships in Russian 
ports, and in 1801 concluded with Denmark and Sweden the , 
* Armed Neutrality * to counteract England's superiority at sea. 
The English fleet that did battle at Copenhagen Roads was to 
have gone on to Kronstadt, but the sudden death of the Emperor ! 
changed the situation. His despotic rule and rash policy had 
made him very unpopular among all classes, and a conspiracy 
was formed to take his life. On the night of the 230-24111 
March t8oi, the conspirators, headed by General Count 
Pahlen, governor of St. Petersburg, the brothers Suboff, and 
Generals Bennlgsen ami Uvaroff, eutered his bed-chamber, and 
ordered him to sign a declaration of abdication. P. refused, and 
a scuffle ensued, in which either Nikolas Suboff or Bennigsen 
strangled him with a scarf. Pahlen opened the window, pro- 
claimed the Emperor’s death, and made the troops drawn up 
near the palace swear allegiance to Alexander 1 . P. was twice 
married : in 1773 to Wilhelmine of I lessen- Darmstadt (in the 
Greek church called Natalia Alexievna), who died childless ; 
in *776 to Sophie Dorothea Auguste of Wiirtemberg (called 
Maria Fyodorovna), who died i$28,and by whom he had four sons, 
Alexander L, Constantine, Nikolas L, and Michael (1 798-1 S49), 
and six daughters, of whom Catharine ( 1 788-1819) became Queen 
of AVurtemberg, by marriage with King Wilhelm I., and Anna 
(* 795 ***$ 6 $) Queen of the Netherlands, by marriage (1816) with 
King Wilhelm II, See Leben PauCs /. (Frankf. 1804). 

Paul, Vincent de. See Vincent de Paul. 

* Paul' ding, Ja mes Kirk, an American writer and humo- 
rist, was bom in Pleasant Valley, New York, U.S., August 
22, 1779. His father was a farmer, of Dutch extraction. 
After supplementing a meagre education by a course of self- 
instruction, P. went to New York about 1800, and in 1807 
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began his literary career in company with his brother-in-law, 
j Wasliington Irving, with whom he wrote a series of satirical 
» papers, entitled Salmagi/ndi In 1813 he produced The Lay of 
a Scotch Fiddle, a burlesque of Scott’s Lay of ike Last Minstrel, 
and the year after published The United States and England, a 
reply to some articles lit the Quarterly Review, which gained 
him in 1814 the post of Secretary to the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners. He was secretary to the United States Navy 
(1838-41), and for twelve years was navy agent in New York, 
during the whole of which period he was a prolific writer, P. 
died at Hyde Park, near New York, April o, i860. His best 
works are Letters from the South (1817) ; John Bull in America 
U824) ; The New Til pint's Progress (1828) ; Tales of a Good 
Woman (1829); The Dutchman's Fireside {1831); Westward 
Hot (1833); Life of Washington Irving (1835) ; The Old Cm* 
tmental (1846). 
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Gbttingen (1870), hir remavAEfram Tubingen ' pmg -dueWi^tt: • 
attack on the Wtiriemberg Government, p^Hshedby:him 
Pt'eussische Jakrbucher (August 18661 Pt; ir imwr # 

Alfred und seine Stdlungin der GeschichteJtnglandf 
Eng. traits. 1852), a continuation of Lanpenbergs tM 
England* (vol, iii,-v. Gotha, 1853-58), Bilder nus 
(Gotha* i860 ; 2d ed. 1876 ; Eng, Gesekiohfc England r,, 1 

sett den Friedenschliissen von 1814 «wf 1815 (3 I^psf 1864,^ 

73), Simon von Montfwt (Ttib. 1867 ; Eng. 1876), Anjsdkte 1 ^ 
Englischen Geschichte (Leips, 1869). P, has also edited 
great care and critical acumen Gower’s Confessio Amatittis WoM> 

3 vols. 1857). ■ ‘ 

Pauli'cians, a sect of Christians, founded by a ; 

Constantine, who appeared near Snmosata about 660. Think- 
ing that in the Epistles of St* Paul he had discovered the 
dualistic ideas— the opposition between flesh and spirit — with 
which, as a member of some Gnostic (probably Marc ionite) sept, 
he was imbued, he desired, while preserving his dualism, to 
revive a pure Pauline Church. Under like-minded successorsof 
Constantine the sect spread in Asia Minor, although exposed to 
continual persecution as Maniclireans. Their peculiar, principles 
were dualism, attaching extraordinary value to tire authority and 
Epistles of St. Paul (from which they derived their name), and 
the rejection of all externalities in religion. About 800 the per- 
secution against them was so bitter that many of them fled Into 
the Saracen territory, where, at the town of Argaurri, they formed 
a frontier settlement which was troublesome to the Byzantine 
Empire till they were subdued by the Emperor Basil (871), and 
a great part of them transplanted to the neighbourhood of 
Philippopolis in Thrace, Heielhey enjoyed religious liberty, 
and were almost an independent State, but their power was 
crushed by the Emperor Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118), by 
whom the hetesy was outwardly, although not in reality, ex- 
tinguished. They survived under the guise of the Euchite 
monks, who at this time (iii 6) became known under the 
Slavonic form of their name, Bogomili (q. y.). See Gieseler’s 
Lehrhuch der Kirch en geschichte (Eng. tram. 1855), Neandm's 
Gesch. der Christ l. KcL und Ktrche (Eng. trans, 1858). 

Pauli'nus, a follower of Augustine, the first missionary to 
the English, is memorable as the chi**f agent in the ccm version 
of the Northumbrians to Christianity during the reign of Fad* 
wine (q. v.). The story of the great debate among the Northuro* 
brian witan is one of the immortal passages in Bede. In 635 
P. became Archbishop of York. On the overthrow of EadwixtC 
at Hatfield, 633 A.U., by the combined forces of Fenda, the 
heathen king of Mercia, and Cadwallon the Welsh prince, P, 
left the North arid returned to 1 Kent, where he was made 
Bishop of Rochester, and where he died, 10th October644» The 
restoration of Christianity in Northumbria was due to AtM'JRfti! 
of Iona (see Alt* in), and not of Canterbury. Bede’s fiisL E$d> 
Gent. Angl . (Moberly’s ed., Macmillan & Co., 1869); Gre$«*$ 
Uistoiy of the English People (Macmillan & Co., 1877). 

PaulEus, Lu'cius iEmiEius, sumamed Macedoxtletm, ; 
a distinguished Roman general, son of the consul of (lie same, 

| name that fell at Cannae, was bom about 229 w.c, 10193 
he was appointed proconsul of the province of 
Spain, jvhere he waged a wai against the I-usitani, ha wt 4 ch . 
he w T as ultimately victorious. In 182 he was aSBOCiafed;. In 
the consulship with Cn. Baebius r J amphilus. When' above 
sixty years of age, he was elected consul a second tfcte 
intrusted with the command of an army in the war Against Fckscus, 
King of Macedonia, whom he cbmp|eb^y w&i Fywt 

on the 22d June of • that ’ year. , K/opivefi! ,in life 'and 

was honoured with one of ^ the’ most- ‘splendid timmplb* : ; 
had ever seen. His successes, hpw«y*r» were greatly ttmbiktariid 
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itical building from an early time tafhe 
It is steMJmt tfro successive churches 
fowl, the.fcW, ^h^vui^tothe reign 

V structure wared. which lasted till 1083. 
t>ietW€en that date and the year 1315, was 
imporirtg building, $90 feet in length, 130 in 
spire ascending to a height of 520 feet At one 
•iimMiMvirndsd into 76 chantry chapels, employing the ser- 

g plf 200 The sum Of £1 1 04,330 was paid in repairing 

KiHl^ Charles. It perished in the' great fire of 
^Sae^ir'W. Dugdale’S History of St, Pouts Cathedral, 
&* 4 $ 2 #y The present Cathedral was built 1675-1710, 
under ohO; architect, Sir Christopher Wren, and one master- 
Thomas Strong, The expense, amounting to .£747 >954 
met partly ihy public subscription, and partly by a 
on coal$. Wren was thwarted in his original plan of 
encircling the building with a large triangular piazza, and his 
magnificent work is hemmed round by irregular buildings, the 
besV^t by no means an. adequate approach, being from Ludgate 
IXUh, Thb exterior of the building, with its massive dome, 
towering above the giant city, is hardly unfamiliar even to those 
who have npt seen it. The material is Poitland stone. The 
ground plan is in the form of a Latin cross, with a projection 
on each side of the western extremity. A handsome flight 
of grey granite steps ascends from the statue of Queen Anne 
to the western or grand entrance, under a double portico 
of Coupled columns, the lower Corinthian, the upper Com- 
posite m style, surmounted by a pediment graced by a number 
of sculptures, and having the "clock and belfry towers on 
either side. The other entrances in the north and sou tlx 
'transepts are semicircular, under porticos with six Corinthian 
♦columns. The apex or eastern end is semicircular and plain in 
style. There are really thiee domes ; an inner, an outer, and 
an intermediate one of brick. From the two outside galleries 
of the dome a magnificent view of the pity and surrounding 
country can bo obtained. The dome .is crowned by the stone 
lantern, ball, and cross. The length of the cathedral from E. 
to \V. is 500 feet, the extreme width 250 feet, the exterior 
diameter of the dome 189 feet, and the circumference of the 
whole building 2292 feet. The height from the foundation to 
the cross is 404 feet, or from the level of the street 360 feet. 
The charge for a visit to every part of the building is 3s., but the 
body of the church is always open to the public, and the pay- 
ment of 6d. admits to the galleries. The lofty vaulting of the 
interior of the central area (an octagon formed by eight massive 
piers, four 40 feet wide, the others 28), is sublime in effect, and 
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the dome has a most graceful appearance, its height being equal 
to ifa diameter and one half. The whole vault consists of 24 
cupolas. The dividing of the nave into a middle and two side 
viisies, though usual in cathedrals, is injurious to the general 
effect The choir is 165 feet long. The marble pulpit is a flue 
Specimen of polychromatic art. Great improvements of late 
years have been made in the decoration of the church, and par- 
ticularly of the choir, and several fine stained-glass windows 
have been given. The organ, which formerly stood over the 
entrant $0 the choir, has been removed to the side, thus giving 
an uninterrupted view from K. to W., while the altar has been 
enlarged. Along each side of the choir arc fifteen stalls, 

, supetfily carved by Grinling Gibbons, sculptor to George I. In 
the centre of the N, range d the Lord Mayor’s stall, opposite to 
htb&t of the Bishop of London. At the extremity of the 
-t&ftgc' is Che episcopal throne. Choral service is performed 
' twice every week-day, at ten in the morning and three in the 
afternoon, .fend three times on Sundays, sermons being preached 
off Mydayt* add every Wednesday and Friday in Lent* A 
rtm&ing seryiqe is held daily in the, Morning Chapd at the W, 
0? tip* buftd|iu£; which has teeqaitiy been elegantly decorated 
kiW w.drk and elaborate marble pavement. Among 
the annual special services, 1 the sermon in May on behalf of the 
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lity on I cvomby^ lilm-Mhrquis oft , 

* +*i.u. 46— i* I and Xird llbdney, amounted In'dacV 
crypt, a vast vault divided Ska the 
three parts, lit the remains qf^some * 

Wren, Reynolds, Lawrence, Turn#, ,. f 

dignitaries, and of the Duke qf WaSSM^idfii 1 

others of the illustrious departed. 
remain which space fails to describe, 

of 90 steps hanging together without visible support, thfc gteat 
bell, weighing 11,474 lbs., originally cast iii the reign of Edward 
L, the whispering gallery with its acoustical wdndcte, ^ the paint- 
ings in the eight compartments of the dome by Sir J* Thornhill 
representing events in the life of St. Paul, the mosaic pictures 
of Isaiah and St. Matthew by Salviati in the spandrils of the 
dome, the library, which contains 9000 volumes mid some ancient 
manuscripts, &c. The members of the cathedral consist of the 
dean, 4 canons residentary, 30 prebendaries, 12 minor canons, 
and 6 vicars choral. ’ 

PauTus, JESglne'ta, a celebrated Greek medical writer, was 
bom at ASgina in the 7th c. a,d. Nothing is known regarding 
him except that he travelled and practised in several countries. 
His great and only extant work has no exact title, but is com- 
monly called Be Re Medica Libri Sefitem. Of these seven 
books, which are chiefly a compilation from former writers, the 
sixt,h, relating to surgery and the treatment of fractures and dis- 
locations, is the most valuable. The seventh book contains an 
account of the properties of various medicines. According to 
Suidas he wrote several other works ; and the Arabic authorises, 
who held him in great veneration, ascribe to him two treatises, 
De Mulieruvi Mortis and Be Puendorum Vivendi Rati one atque 
Curatione, There are three Latin translations of his great work, 
the last by Cornarius appearing at Basel inf 1556. An English 
translation by Francis Adams was published iu three vols. (Loud. 

1 846—4^)* 

Paulus, Hein'rich Eberhard Gottlob, an eminent Ger- 
man theologian, and a leader of the Rationalistic school which 
flourished about the beginning of this century, was bom 1st £>ep- 
tember 1 761, at Leonberg, near Stuttgart. Having distinguished 
himself at Tubingen University as a student of the Semitic lan- 
guages, he made a tour through the principal libraries of Ger- 
many,. Holland, England, and France, under the patronage of 
the Baron von Palm. In 1789 the friendship of Griesbach pro- 
cured him the chair of Oriental Languages at Jena, which he 
held till the death of Doderlein in 1792, when he became Pro- 
fessor of Theology in his place. In 1811 he was appointed to 
the chair of Exegesis and Church History at Heidelberg, a posi- 
tion he occupied till old age forced him to retire in 1844. P. died 
at Heidelberg, 10th August 1851. P. thought that the superhuman 
origin claimed for Christianity was mainly a superstition, ami 
laboured to prove that the miracles were in no sense real. His 
crude rationalism was never formidable, and vanished before the 
subtle and suggestive scepticism of Strauss. His chief works are 
Sammlung der Mcrkwurdigsten Reisen in dem Orient (Jena, 7 
vols. 1793-1803); Pkilologisch^Kritischcr und Historischcr Cam- 
mentar iiber das Neue Testament (Leips, 4 vols. 1800-4 ) ; Lehett 
fat* (Heidlb. 2 vols, 1828) ; and Pxcgetisches Handbuch Uber die 
drdersien Evangdien (Heidelb. 3 vols, 1830-33). See P is. Shiran 
a us meiner Bil dungs und Lebens Gtsthkhte (Heidlb, 1839) 1 ^d 
Reichlin- Meld egg’s P, and seine Zeit (Stuttg. 2 vols, 1853),' 

Paulus DiaC'onus (so called from being deacon at Aqui- 
leia) was bom at Friuli about 730, was educated at Pavia, and 
became private secretaiy to Desiderms, King of the Lombards, 
and tutor to his daughter. For his pupU he wrote his Historai 
Romano, which Was an enlargement of Eutmpius (q, v.), but 
contains nothing not found in other Writers, It was very popu- 
lar during the Middle Ages, and numerous MSS. exist. In 
781 he was in the monastery at Monte Casino, but ia found soon 
after in the Frankish kingdom assisting' Kart the Great with his 
educational reforms. For him he compiled his Homihrimn 
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* Abput 78,7 P. returned Casino, lie died, 

‘, In $$k Qt bis other works, jtbe chkfwera 
iforum-smd Gesta Episcqponm Mettmslum, : St& a.^tical -life, ' 
■of ©. intended as an introduction rt© kjbu'coU^c^^I' ^S ltlots 
'wrings by Professor Felix I)ahn{Leips. 187^)* 1 

Faumbaum (EdwMm), a town in the district of Madura, 
Madras Presidency, British India, «m the $L W, extremity of the 
island of Rameswatam, which run* out towards Ceylon to form 
Adam’s Bridge news ffiflk Straits, Pop* {1871) with the adja- 
cent town bf given its name, to the 1 

narrow channel craft avoid the circuit of 

Ceylon, . £Hgc# Vllfcg ©tamel nas been under the care of 
s' it Jbsas been deepened 14 feet, 

and a %htWuse jbas Been erected* P* is annually used by 2100 
native >Ma£^' with au aggregate tonnage of 1 74,000. 

J See Pook-Laws. 

Pauga'oiag, the son of Cleombrotus, and regent of Sparta for 
his cousin Pleistarchus, at the head of the allied Greeks defeated 
the Persians at the battle of Platzea (479 n.c,), and afterwards 
matched on Thebes, which he forced to give up the heads of the 
Persian party. In 477 he subdued the greater part of Cyprus 
and Captured Byzantium — successes that inflamed his vanity and 
led him to form the design of making himself master of Greece, 
lie entered into treasonable negotiations with Xerxes, assumed 
the dress and manners of a Persian, and awakened such dissatis- 
faction and alarm that the ephors recalled him to Sparta. 
Placed on his trial and acquitted, he at once resumed his 
schemes!, even inciting the Helots to revolt by holding out the I 
hope of liberty. Accident revealed the plot, and P. was forced 
to take refuge in the temple of Athene Chalcicecus, on the Spartan 
acropolis. The populace built up the door, his mother assisting 
in the Wk, and then stripping off the roof, left him to a linger- 
ing death (tirca 468). See Thirl wall's History of Greece 
(voh ii.). — •!?., a Greek geographer who flourished in the latter 
half of the 2d c. A.D, and published an itinerary, JPeriftfsis tex 
HelladoSy in, ten books, from which we gather that he was a 
native of Lydia, and had travelled through Greece, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Libya, and Italy. This work is mainly devoted to a 
description pf works of art, but it is also our chief authority for 
the topography of ancient Greece. Its style, based on that of 
Herodotus, is disfigured by carelessness artd obscurity, defects 
that are most apparent in the first book. The editio prittcepx 
was printed by Aldus (Ven. 1516), and there are recent editions 
by Hindorf (Par. i$45) and Schubart (2 vols, Leips. 1838-39), and 
translations into English by Thomas Taylor (3 vols. 1794), into 
German by Schubart (9 vols. Stuttg. 1 857-66), and into French 
by Clavier (6 vols. Par. 1814), 

Pave'ment is a street or roadway surface specially prepared 
with stones or blocks of wood or other material built together, 
or of a covering of asphalt or cement. P. in towns originally 
consisted of large rounded boulders rudely set together, In the 
necessarily wide interstices of which all kinds of filth lodged. 
Such a P., originally not very level, soon became very uneven 
owing tp the unequal support the rough blocks had, and the 
street was quickly cut up into ruts and ugly depressions. This 
kind of P. was followed by an improved form, in which un- 
squared blocks of whinstone, granite, &c,> were packed into a 
rough rubble causeway; examples of such a P. are common 
at the present day in second-rate streets. To Mr. Telford, the 
eminent engineer, is due the credit of first suggesting and intro- 


ducing pavements of properly squared and dressed blocks set 
upon a thick foundation of broken stones. Tn 1824 Telford re- 
commended for certain London streets dressed stones of tliree 
classes, as follows 

Width. Depth. Length, 

For Streets of First Class, 6 10 7I in. 10 in. u to it ia. 

,, Second do., 5 to 7 in. 9 in. 9 to 13 tn* I 

„ Third do., 4f'to6 in, 7 to & Jo. 7 tori in, | 

For first-class pavements the size of the 4 sets 1 or blocks Was 
gradually reduced from these measurements till in 1840 3 -inch 
granite sets with a depth of 9 inches were adopted, and that now 
forms the standard for P. of the best quality. Wood P. of a rude 
kind has been known in Russia for several centuries, and in 
various countries, plans for forming P. of wood have been Bug- 
gested. In all cases the blocks of wood are placed on end, with 
the fibre of the wood in a vertical position. Wood P. on Carey's 
12 


outline of the street* Above ibis' is put a ltda bed 
over which is placed a laypr of idnch bdartj^ ‘which, |mye jh£eh 
previously steeped in tar, and 'em : ‘ { 

or blocks, 3$ in. wide, bps placed. > joim# ' 

courses, about J in, wide, are filled tw hsdl. tk$h 
artificial asphalt, and above that they are filled 'tq 
a grounding of gravel and lime rammedhord hcahe, A^dbaji^'^ 
is made in many ways, and is now much employed 
paths and carnage- ways. There are two 


used for" P. are Val de Travers and 'limner, VaTfle 
is made first by powdering the natural rock fey heat, spreading 
the powder over a prepared concrete surface while it isstill hpt, 
and compressing it with heated iron* into a hdmogebdbus.tnt#i.„ 
It is usually made from 2 to 2\ inches thick- Vaide 
Mastic P, and I.iinner P. are prepared by melting 
asphalts with the addition of a little bitumen* 
mass with dry shingle, and spreading it evenly over a prepared 
concrete bottom. In addition to these, and the P. mnde from 
the asphalt of gas-tar, there are a great number of other asphal- 
tic P. compositions. Among other Varieties of P. de$ervmgof 
notice is the concrete P. introduced by Mr. Mitchell, of Inver- 
ness, a piece of which kid in George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, 
has yielded most satisfactory evidence of its durability, cleanli- 
ness, and economy. Foot- pavements are best composed of large 
broad flagstones, about 3 inches In thickness, carefully kid on 
a well-rammed foundation, and kept in their places by the, kerb 
stone which confines and separates both flagging and I\ The 
flagstones mostly used are obtained from Old Red measures in 
the neighbourhood of Arbroath and similar deposits in Caith- 
ness, Cromarty, and Nairn. In many English towns flagstones 
of a durable quality from the Millstone Grit series of Carbonife- 
rous rocks are used for foot P. f and other coal measure sandstones 
find similar employment, although they are more friable and 
porous, thus retaining wet and damp for a long time after rain. 

Pavla. See Horse-Chestnut. 

Pavia, a city of N. Italy, on the River Ticino, 3 miles above 
its junction with the Po, and 23 miles S. of Milan by canal apd 
railway. The river is here navigable by steamboats. P* is a 
fme old town, with wide streets and strong walls, but there 
remain only nine of the hundred towers which gave it the name 
of Cittd di Cento Torn, A covered bridge, 708 feet long, 
built in 1351, connects 1\ with the suburb of Bcnrgo Ticino* 
From this extends in a straight line N. to the Porta di Milana 
the finest street in 1 \, named the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. The 
finest churches are the cathedral (begun in 1484, and still unfin- 
ished), in the splendid chapel of which were deposited, priori 
October 1842, the ashes of St Augustine ; San Michele, a noble 
Romanesque building (nth c.) ; S. Maria del Carmine ( 1375 )* 
a fine briclc edifice ; S, Maria Coronata (1492), with fine paint* 
ings ; and San Pietro, now a ruin, from which the remains of 
Boethius (q. v.) and the superb monument to St Augustine 
have been transferred to the cathedral. The university ©! P», 
traditionally the oldest in Europe, is said to have beep : 1 aegttti 
by Karl the Great, but was really first * constituted ' in J3fii by 
Galeazzo Visconti. It has thirteen colleges, with the three 
faculties of law, medicine, and philosophy, rich natural history ‘ 
collections, a botanic garden, a library pf 175,000 volumes* and; 
in 1874-75 bad 619 students and 51 professors. P; is ' tb'e/jkoi 


barrack. In the neighbourhood is the famous Cartfmj&h mpv 
asteiy, Certosa di Pavia (q, v.). ‘ P. has a ,unutial fair, 
considerable trade in wine, corn* Bnttiiesm* • • 

cheese.: Pop. (1874) 29,618. fi- 

wards /b/w, whence the “ 

the capital of the Lcmbarildn^W^keii I w.Cm '• 

was the steady ally of the 3 £mpfflrhrS' /during? thd •'Guelpf awl . 
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il The bolder of the t* ^ the pri- 

son entitled to mdacrt mo piadg&apif #0 toot toe de- 
livered wbed imietetSM k J^wred- r^m&m Sated* ig te 
event of the twto&t Mag lest ok destroyed* offence 

under the Act for a pawnbroker to take ** Mfclu , 

any one appearing to be intoxicated, or apparently miife 
years old, or on Sunday, or oh other apedSIpa WMp? C<wi* 
vfotion of fraud, or of knowingly taking stolen good* t^syi if 
the court tliinks fit, he punished by forfertme oflieeuee* 

Pawnees, a tribe of American Indians, hereditary ederafes 
of the Dakotas, formerly occupying Central Nebraska, They 
ore superior physically to most Indians of the Flams, and at Oka 
time numbered 2000 warriors, but have been greatly reduced by 
wars with the Sioux. They removed to the Indian Territory 
(q, v ) in i# 75 » 

Pawtucket, a town m Rhode Island, U.S., about 4 miles 
above Ihovidence, with which it is connected by a horse rail- 
way, has twelve churches, a library, and one newspaper. The 
river has here a fall of 50 feet, affording immense water-power 
to the town, one of the chief places in New England for the pro- 
duction of machinery and cotton fabrics. Pop. {1870) fifilp. 

Pax (Lat. ‘ peace ’) was a goddess of peace worshipped by 
the ancient Romans, m whose honour a festival was celebrated 
annually on the 30th April In the Chnstian Church the P, Wa$- a 
small tablet of silvei, ivory, or other material, by means of which 
the kiss of peace used to be circulated through a congregation. 
In primitive times it was the practice for Christians to give each 
oilier a kiss of peace m their assemblies for worship. But as 
tins practice was sometimes abused, the P. was introduced, 
w Inch was hist kissed by the officiating minister, by him handed 
to the deacon, and by the latter to the people, who ail kissed it 
m turn. 

Pax'o, one of the Ionian Islands, 10 miles S. of Corfu, nses 
in a solitary peak, 900 feet high, and produces better olive oil 
than any other menibet of the group Area, 10 sq miles , pop 
5287 The chief village is Porto Gajo, or St, Nicolas. To the 
St is the sterile islet of Antipaxo. 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, architect and landscape-garden ei , 
was bom of humble parents at Milton Bry&nt, in Bedfordshire, 
in 1803 He was employed as a gaidener at Chiswick by the 
Duke of De\onshire, who, appreciating his ability, removed 
him to Chatsworth, where he became director of the beautiful 
gardens, which were modelled from his designs, the gifw&d con- 
sen at ory which covers an acre of ground being also his pro- 
duction. He designed the buildings for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, which, in its 
graceful outline, fairy-like appearance, and splendid proportions, 
remains a lasting monument to his genius. He Also lam out the 
grounds in a charming manner. P received the honour of 
knighthood in 1851, and sat m the House of Commons for 
Coventry, as a Liberal, from 1854 till hi$ death, June 8, 186$ 
He was editor for some years of Paxton's Magazine of Gar 
denmgy and published a numbei of horticultural and botanical 
works. 

Pay'master. In the army, a P , who is usually an ex-mili- 
taiy officer, is attached lo each battalion of infantry, regiment 
of cavalry, and brigade of artillety. His duties include the pay- 
ment of officeis, and of the men through the captains of tnwr 
companies, tioops, and batteries, and the supervision Of the 
regimental accounts His inti omissions are checked at the War 
Office, to which lie furnishes quarterly pay lists He has the 
rank of captain, with 12s 6d a day on joining, andhispaj is 
increased by 2s. 6ci a day every h\e years, till aftei twenty 
yeais’ service it amounts to 22s 6d, when he baa the rank of 
majoi Officers called control paymaster ate attached to mili- 
tary districts. In the Roy rd Navy the P* (called purser till the 
year 1844) has charge of the provisions and Stores*, as Well as 
the payment of the ships* crews. His pay on joining is 14&, 
with the standing of lieutenant, and increase at intervals of 
three years, till it amounts to 33s., after twenty seven years’ 
service, with the rank of captain 
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U «a»e ^nderTSte, with 

fe* !» tm«d aptafo fte* . 
: a d became part of die 

Him peacock family, distinguished from ©iter • 
RAefeiW the late teil-qovert* ot the males, See AM* 

ctjCfa* 

Wa Sansk. famtt « a leaf), the aromatic leaf 
of the r^r bebei or Chmta betel, which is universally chewed 
toy to* wvea of India, acting as a Carminative and antacid 
tanks. It is tolled round a lew small nieces of the A* tea or 
WUt, with a little caustic lime, a tew heads of spice, and 
little catechu Inclosed m gold paper, it forms a 
1 present to guests See The European term * betel’ is 
ftom the Bengali bfra, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Its cultivation/ which is monopolised by a special caste, 
remunerative, though a large initial outlay is required 
* uj or P. garden, which is a hmd of leafy hothouse 

EavmT>rokiixg:. The Roman law regarding Ptgntts, or 
p 3 #a£& in many respects resembled that of England regai dmg 
P. But the Roman term was much more compiehensivt, em- 
bracing matter which the law of England deals with under the 
terms Ltefr (q, v ), Mortgage (q. v ), and some others Ptrnus 
cotild be created by judicial sentence m , os, b> deciee of the 
praetor empowering a d editor to take his debtor’s goods m 
security^ There was also among the Romans a 7 aata Hypo 
ffata Which existed by law (ipso jure) independent of the consent 
of parties Thus, legatees ana fideicommissai n (see Fidm- 
coMMlSStfM) had a tat da hypatheca over that portion of the 
heteddat horn which the legacies and fidetcommissum were 
payable The pledgee was bound to lestoie a pig n us on pay- 
ment of the debt for which it had been given Ihe Roman 
system appears to have been very gradually developed ; and it 
cannot be shown that any branch, of it ever took the exact form 
of ihe modern P. This, howevet, we find to line existed m 
medieval times among the wealthy traders of Florence It is 
supposed, indeed, that the badge of the business -the three balls 
—owes its origin to the armorial hearings of the Medici. In 
England, we find that I\ was earned on by the Italian traders 
of Lombard Street m the times of the carhei Plantagenels In 
the reign of Ldwaid I , a statute gave a messuage to the->e 
tiaderx on the site of the busy Lombard Street of to-day. In 
the reigns of James 1 . and Chailts I , the goldsmiths weie*m 
the habit of lending on pawn. Vaiious efforts have been made 
at home and abioad to work the charitable and commercial 
principles of P into harmony, but these have not been success- 
ful, In one instance, dm mg the commercial panic of 1825, by 
the failure of a Mont de Put^ a capital of £400,000 was lost 
Sitinlar endeavours m h eland were equally unsuccessful. 

Paw in Gicat Britain t at ding Pavmbi oL rs —The Act 35 
and 36 Viet c 93 consolidates ptesious Acts relating to P m 
Great Britain, but it does not extend to Iielond. r Ihe provi- 
sions of the Act extend to keepeis of all shops for the purchase 
or $*d« of goods, when there is an understanding, expiessed or 
implied, that these may be redeemed or repurchased on stated 
terms. No provision of tnc Act applies to a loan of above £10, 
or to the pledge on which such loan is made, nor to the paw n- 
brok<at or pawner in ? elation to such loan A pawnbroker must 
keep qertam books and documents, and on taking a pledge m 
pawn, a ticket must be given, on which must be pimted certain 
specified provision^ of the Act There are schedules annexed to 
the Act specifying rates of profit and charges Every pledge is 
to be redeemable within a ycai and seven days after which a 
pledge for a loan of 10s or less becomes the ptoperty of the 
pawnbroker. A pledge for a loan of above ios is then to be 
sola by public auction under stated regulations Hie holdei of 
ih» pawn-ticket for such a loan may, anv time within thiee yeais 
the date of the auction, inspect the eutiy of sale, which 
i$t toe made in the pawnbrokers book, and when the pledge 
awmt io have been sold for mote than the amount of the loan 
arff»e profit due at the date of snlfe, with necessary costs and 
chaiimh the paw&biokei must on demand being made pay the 
smtpmito the holder of the ticket ; bat if various pledges ha 
been Sold on account of various loans to the same person, and 


, JPftjnaao^^ an tdS^lu|he ( 

charged with the disposal of sums voted*# .’VlWEg If; 

constituted by warrant tinder thd 'sto«wanttal* 
member of one of the Houses of jPar^iinent ; Thi o®oe |s ftwd 
by a supporter of the ministiy'ia po#*, nsUaliy conjoin# 
that of Vice-President of the Board of Tmde; Tw aahiry is 
jfaooo a year* The offices o? the are in Whitehall, the 
staff consisting in iffySerf #e Assistant 1 P.-G*, the Treasury Re- 
membrancer and Bepi#;B4*0'. for Ireland, and fifty-seven clerks 
of varioi# degrees* bovine#, a&d until the year 1782, the 
office was a on^ the interest of the large sums 

of money# .«r . hands ; ' 9C #« Paymaster of the Forces having 
been'^lh^^t^h^^ stfey. ; 

' ; ;0f the Household, an office in the Lord 

Steward** departineriL which has superseded that of the ancient 
cdfterc**: Salary* #430 per annum. 


Pftyma«ter-iBergeant, a staff-sergeant, acting as clerk to 
the paymaster. Pay from is. nd, in the infantry, to 2s. nd. 
in the Royal Horse Artillery, increased by 6d* a day after three 
years* service in the office. 

P&z (La) de Ayacucho, the largest town in Bolivia, 
capital of the department of the same name, is situated on 
the E. slope of the Andes, 13 , 000 feet above the sea-level, 
in 16 0 2 f S. lot., 68* 2 Z f W. long. It was founded in 1548, 
and was called Nucstra Sefiora de la Paz till after the battle 
of Ayacucho (q. y.) in 1S24, when its name was changed 
to the present form. La Paz is intersected by many ravines, 
but has nevertheless some fine buildings, the chief of which are 
the university and the cathedral, the latter being a splendid 
edifice. The climate of La Paz is very healthy, and the town 
is regarded as a sanatorium by Chilians and Peruvians suffering 
from phthisis. It has a large transit traffic, and is the emporium 
of the cinchona bark trade. Pop. (according to the Almanack 
de Gotha, for 1878) 76,372. 

Pea (Old Eng* pise, Lat. pi sum, Gr, pisan % from ptisso, 
*1 winnow’ or ‘husk.* The word P. is erroneously formed, 
as the ‘s’ (seen in pease) is not the sign of the plural, 
but belongs to the root). In its restricted rendering P. is the 
English name for the small genus Pisum, represented by the 
well-known esculent P. sativum, of which there are two varieties, 
called respectively the garden P. and the field P., together with 
aw immense number of sub-varieties as the result of cultivation. 
The native countryof the species is unknown, but it is supposed, 
from its ancient cultivation, to be indigenous to the S.E. of Europe 
arid Western Asia. Into Britain it would appear to have been 
introduced through France and Holland early in the 16th c. ; fully 
a hundred years however elapsed before it was grown and appre- 
ciated as a table vegetable. I>uring the period of its cultivation 
for this purpose, particularly within the present century, few 
vegetables have become more improved, both as regards quality, 
earliness, arid productiveness. Some of the varieties scarcely 
exceed a foot in height, whilst others, if allowed to attach them- 
selves by their tendrils to stakes, climb fully 8 feet. For obtain- 
ing successive crops of the P. through, the summer months, 
various plans are adopted by gardeners. There are indeed so 
many good kinds, both early and late, and so many different 
modes of culture, that it i$ almost an impossibility to state any 
particular selection, or say what culture it is best to adopt. 
Tall varieties are no longer necessary, inasmuch as there are 
many Excellent dwarf sorts ; but when there is plenty of ground 
and sticks for disposal, some of the former may be grown with 
advantage, as they generally continue in bearing longer than the 
latter, But in small gardens the dwarfs- are always the best, as 
they do not shade other crops. For the ‘ P. sticks* the tops of 
trees or underwood is used, and there is none better than horn- 
beam. The most suitable soil, is a rich friable loam, and where 
it k found to be deficient in calcareous matter, lime or chalk 
should be added. For general purposes the best manure is that 
of the horse and cow, with a little admixture of soot to keep 
away worms. If prolongation of bearing .is desired, the pods 
should not be gathered indiscriminately, but the Oldest should be 
removed as often os they become fit for use, for one allowed to 
w ^bearing power of the plant more than ritahy 
young ones. Slugs, snails, and an msect called the IV Weevil 
(q. v.) are the principal enemies that attack the P. whilst it U | 
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when ripe vary from round to ' # : shap&.’a 

colour , also. ■ - If the outer 


become split pease, and .are nsed'ia;#i' makiiiig> of - 

most economical and nutritious articles of dfet. called 

The haulm or straw of the > plant 1 ,'iu - iii|glal^r 

In India the natives use the seeds parched .and groi^.% 

with wheat hour. Before the spread •' 

also * formed, a great part of the food of the . ’ 

in England* Their flesh-forming deo«m8t#ni)h- 


in 'England. Their flesh-forming ■'•ebaxaotei^ d#eofc#oh- 
the large proportion they contain of the albummoiff • 

min (q. v.) or vegetable - casein $ - this exists as *; J 

of starch, instead of 1 to 5 m wheat, and I to' WWmkwpft* 
resting therefore that the P. should be generally nteff ;dpe* 

foods rich in starch, sugar, fat* oil, or non-nitr^enou$ 

A second species of Pisum (P Aueheri) occurs in . 

tions of the Taurus, The genus itself <i» 'chiefly 
from Lathyms (q. v.) by certain differences in 
style, and to the latter belong the sweet P, and tbc-'=ewriris#g , 
P., whilst the wood or heath P. will be found referred 
tncurorrhisus, under the sulvgcnus Otobus. The grain 6r dhkk 
P. is a species of Cicer (q. v.), and the important nrbtele 
diet in India called the cajan P. is often termed . the ? 

w- v ->- ■ . ■ ■ ,>>& " 

Pea-Beetle {£ ruckus pm ), a species of Coteaptcw (q. fX so 
named from the habit of its larvae to feed upon peii, U 
found in N. America and in S. Europe t The length of the 
mature insect is about a quarter of an inch ; its colour is black, 
varied with white and yellow spots. i,'» 

Pea body, George, B OX., an American philanthropist, 
was born of poor parents, at Danvers, Massachusetts, 18th 
February 1795. After receiving a scanty education he was "ap- 
prenticed at the age of eleven to a grocer in NewburypOrt* He 
afterwards removed to Georgetown, where he became partner 
in a mercantile business. In 1815 he removed to Baltimore, and 
soon afterwards opened branch houses at New York and Phila- 
delphia. In 1835 he settled in London, where he estabikhad 
a banking-house in 1843, and amassed a large fortune, Jo 1832 
P. aided Mr. Grinnell in fitting out Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedi- 
tion to the extent of $10, 000, and in the same year he founded 
an Educational Institute in his native town with $20 ; ooq, after- 
wards increasing the total endowment to (200,600. During a 
visit to the United States in 1857, V. gave $300,000 for th© ■ 
foundation of a scientific and literary institute at Baltimore, the 
endowment of which he subsequently increased to $1, 000,000. 

In 1862 he crowned his munificence ;by a gift of $2,500,000 to 
build lodging-houses for the poor in London. During another 
visit to the United States in 1866, he endowed twocfiriify#6 : 
of archaeology at Harvard College, and one of physical science , 
at Yale College, with a sum of $150,000 each, estaWWcd h' 

‘ Southern educational fund’ of $3,100,000, and disy 0 %*&$ 3 Q 0 $iQ 

to other public purposes, Queen Victoria offered 

and on his declining, presented him with her portrait s ntteltibe 


and on his declining, presented him with her portrait f ;| 3 be 
Corporation of London conferred on him the freedom 


and erected a statue of him in the Royal Exchange, W#plt vriw 
unveiled July 23, 1869, by the Prince of. Wales, dnringibeab* 
sence of P. on his last visit to the United .States* WhSc/tlrt#* 
he gave $150,000 to found a museum at Salem, Massachiumris i 
$60,000 to Washington College, Virginia s ' ; 

stitute at North Danvers ; $300,000; to Philips i$icb * 

over i $25,000 to Kenyon College* Ohio, : 

Maryland Historical Society* In the prevt#$.ywl&#d.#v 
dewed a school of art at Rome. He : 

4* *869* Hi» remains, after, . 

minster November 

mon-obwar, and buried ih ' 

tions, and the remainder,’ t i 

relatives* P, was unquestlohibly the most gene«dua i ^*iim ‘biehe* • ■ ; 


relatives* P. was uhquestfotoUh 


s most generdsni 
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gang e»ri(l Mg witflft 

_ iff *&#>' $* S%» h% WWttt 

*> f* % 4 % btfow <1 magistrate by the pm* 

j complaint tbit the peto again# Whom h* 

M# ^*^#Nato«e kmgWtge towards htoti&m 
Jfa fimriiy. T&# island .Htafcfo rfjhe &m 
and, it awtttiit the complaint is true, it 4 s the duty of m 
VUtffiMk tb-ep^e thd offender to give his bond with sieukths 
ttofimpM jmi4 far a period ndt exceeding a year, in 4 failing 
pi do&g Sg» tolejjatok hitoi for a period to prison. The effects 
m the imrefies ih&y he seised in payment of the bond, in the event 
okeontttvetttM of H* ritpulatwns. 

1 againat ttoo Public. These offences 

• stwh as at* a direct bmaah of the public peace, or an 
/reach by tending to make others break it. Such an 
i» Felony (q* v. ), or a Misdemeanour (q. v.) f according 
ptkude. Challenge to fight by word or letter is an 
offence, punishable by fine or imprisonment It is 
'emeanour to endeavour to provoke any one to send a 
, put using opprobrious epithets towards a man — as 
Mb a liar or a cheat — will not of themselves prove an 
mfeuxmu to provoke a challenge. Persons fighting m a public 
giXgftfc are guilty of affray, which is punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment, An affray ought to be suppiessed by by standee ; 
and by the common law, as laid down by Chief* Justice 1 mdal, 
of the Bristol rioters, 2d January 1832, every private 
^IN^^i'Stiay lawfully endeavour, without warrant or sanction of 
rim magistrate, to suppress a riot, and, in case of dangerous riot, 
he muy ^n arm himself to suppress it. It will, however, be 
■mb&.aisereet and safer for a private person under such circum- 
stances to act subordinately to the legal authorities, (See 
MtKtuhoS, Seditious. ) Any one appearing in public armed, 
With intent to commit a felonious act, is punishable under the 
Vagrant Act as * a rogue and vagabond/ Military training 
without the requisite legal sanction is prohibited. To accuse 
qr tlimaten toaccu.se any one verbally, or to send or deliver a 
letter accusing or threatening to accuse any one of a crime punish- 
able by death Or penal . servitude, is a crime which may render 
the criminal liable to penal servitude for life. 

Peach (Fr. piche, Ital. pesco and per rice, * belonging to 
PerriA') is the name given to the velvety-fruited forms of 
Pritnus Pernca (utitrjl recently called Amygdala* Persica), while 
the Nectarine includes the smooth-fruited varieties, though it is 
not uncommon for each to occur on the same bough. It seems 
almost certain that the tree is originally indigenous in China, 

, whom its cultivation has been traced back to the 10th c. B.c, 
Tt must, hpwever, have been early introduced into Northern 
India and Persia, in both of which countries it is now found 
apparently -wild. Tire expedition of Alexander is probably what 
made it known to Theophrastus, b.c. 322, who speaks of it as a 
Toman fruit, and from that country it was introduced into 
Europe about the commencement of the Christian era. It is 
recorded as being cultivated in England towards the middle of 
v the tfith c,, and it is now grown in all moderately warm conn- 
/tries,' such as, the United States, Australia, New Zealand, &c. 
thrs^h ffiittiates .as the S, of France, the lb -trees ripen their 
fruit very/well as standards, but in Britain it is almost always 
planted against a $outh:Facmg Wall or transferred to the orchard- 
lib«jSe; Though naost extensively grown in the United States, 
from W*mt of attention to grafting, protection, pruning, &c., 
the Jbttlk . of the fruit obtained is of an inferior quality. A 
gopd ^/has the skin thin, of a bright red colour on its sun- 
exhbtteff sumcUi the HkdU firm, thick, and full of high-flavoured 
juice, and^the stone of small rise., As such, for a dessert fruit, 
iL eslimatiaa- next to the grape and pine-apple. It also 

a ^ plentiful, the pulp is some- 

iftTariueiotod and a sjpSt . distilled from it The skin contains 
’ ih;;jWd(, and should be retaoVcd before the fruit is eaten 5 the 
"fqwjStt^and kernel contain this poison. What is 
kmWt wri iritoduced feia China about thirty- 
in gairaettfvarietics of the P.and nectarine are 

bf. &e best are Chancellor, Rivers, 
" first and Eiruge, Bowntou, 
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of the F. u, 


tfXSSgssaftiSS: 

, valfina ^maM t * S. Amwtean «pede* of 

For % pisfpwes it ia«st«»!iMy Employed 

PW «©ete (the first syllable, ‘Pea,* is a 

pawa, from Let, paw, Or. M* f named from harsh W <ffl 

bird), a genus of CalHnaceaus or Rasorial bin^ 
tody ritfmtda (q, v.). The eo ramon P, is the MeWi of 
ornithologists, and is noted for the ebametwristte hues 

of the male birds, the tail consisting of the upper tail- coverts, 
vt hich arc very long* The feathers are beautiful^ marked at theii 
tips with rounded spots of golden green, and have a metallic 
lustre. The body plumage is also similarly tinted, bfit the females 
are dressed m sober brown, only the heck being glossed with 
green. The P. has a crest. The female has been known in 
old age, when its icproductive poweis have become diminished, 
to assume the gorgeous colours of the male. The Voice is harsh 
and unmusical. The P. is found wild in India, where P. -shoot- 
ing is a favourite sport. The nest, which is rudely constructed, 
is situated on the ground, The hen in a Wild state produces from 
twenty-five to thirty eggs or more. The period of Incubation 
vanes from twenty-five to thuty days. The eggs are white, with 
dark spots. The young of both sexes are at first alike m 
appearance, the tail of the male bird first appearing about the 
third year of life. The P. has been celebrated from the most 
ancient times. It was sacred to Juno, and according to the 
Greek myth, the metallic spots on the tail were the eyes of 
Argus, placed there by the Queen of Heaven herself. The 
Romans regarded the bird as a table luxury, and high prices 
were paid for it by the ancient epicures. Other species are 
the Japan P. (/*. Javanicus or spicifer )* and the Iris F. 
\p. Thiktanus ), also known as the Thibet P. and Chinese P.- 
pheasant. 1 ' 

Peacock, Thomas Lova, bom at Weymouth, October 13, 
1785, was educated at Engleiield, in Berkshire, and in 1801 
commenced a course of independent reading at the British 
Museum. He went to Flushing as under-secretary to Sir Home 
Popham (1809), held an appointment at the India Jfofise (1819- 
56), and died at Shepperion, January 23, 1866. He Was author 
of the poems Palmyra (1800) and The Cmtm vf the Thames 
(1812), and of the novels Plead long IP all (1816), Nightmare 
Abbey (1818), Crochet Castle (1831), . and Giyll Grange (i860)* 
The lyrical beauty and fine comedy of his novels have charmed, 
as Shelley says, ‘the chosen spirits of the time/ but their strain * 
is * too learned for a shallow, age/ and their covert satire, dis- 
regard of plot, and strange blending of the Pantagruelic and 
Johnsonian elements, have rendered them caviare to the multi- 
tude. See PI. Cole's edition of his collected works, with a 
memoir by his grand-daughter, and a preface by Lord Houghton 
(Loud. 1875). , ■ 

Pea-Crab, the popular name for a genus {Pinnotheres) of 
Decapvdous crustaceans, having small and rounded bodies. They 
are found within the shells of mussels, pirihse, and allied molluscs, 
and seem to be perfectly normal tenants of the shells. Pliny’s 
opinion of the relations of the P. -C. and jts molluscan host was 
that the crab warned the mollusc of approaching danger. 
Probably the condition is simply one of commensalism, or one 
in which the crab depends for shelter upon the mollusc, without 
Subsisting, like a true parasite, on the tissues of its host, I\ 
pisutn is a common species occurring within the Modiola or com- 
mon horse-mussel of our coasts. Its average diameter is half 
an inch. 

Pea-Maggot, the name applied to the larva or caterpillar 
of a small moth ( Tortrix pisi ) belonging to the family Sfyemcutei 
or that of the leaf-rolling moth. It inhabits pud, and 
destroys the peas. - ^ : <’ . ( 

* Pear (Old Eng. pern, a fruit-tree 

closely related to Ike apple, medlar, i&d mddee, the whole 
Monging tb the g*mu$ it being 'distinguished 

as P. ’ ' In /ty* atate '‘R.:g,ri>ws as, a shrub 
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or tree with branches more or less 'spinescewt; leaves ovate- 
oblong obtusely serrated, flowers white in corymbose cymes, 
fruit more or less top-shaped, with a slender stalk. It 1* 
widely distributed as a native in Europe, extending eastwards 
to the mountains of Asia Minor, the Caucasus, and Persia. In 
England, also, perhaps, it is indigenous, though, as generally 
met with in hedges and copses, this is not the case. To Nor- 
way it does not reach in a wild state, and its cultivation in that 
country stops i2o miles south of the apple. From an early 
period it has been grown for its fruit, for Pliny tells us that the 
varieties known to the Homans were numerous. It would 
appear also to have been long known to the people of Himalayan 
India. Some suppose that it was brought into use in Britain 
by the Homans during their occupation, while others hold that 
it was actually introduced by them. It is now extensively cul- 
tivated in most temperate countries, the horticulturists* art at 
the present time having furnished an immense series of improved 
varieties^ rendering it one of the most delicious fruits. France 
and Belgium have led the way in this respect, but England now 
claims a head position, and excepting perhaps the jargonelle, 
the French specialties have gradually been replaced by superior 
kinds. Naturally, the P. grows in a poorer and drier soil than 
the apple, but to produce large crops of excellent fruit it requires, 
like the apple, a deep loamy soil on a good subsoil. Very often 
it is trained on walls and espaliers, and it is usual to graft or 
bud it on stocks raised from seed of the wild- plant, or if a 
dwarf growth is required, upon quince stocks. Besides being a 
dessert fruit, the P. is used for baking, stewing, compotes, and 
marmalades, or is sometimes pared or dried. From the ex- 
pressed juice, when fermented, perry is made. The leaves will 
dye yellow. (An essence employed for flavouring the sweet- 
meats called * P. -drops' is an artificial composition of amyl 
acetate in spirit.) The light compact wood is used for turnery, 
tool-handles, picture-frames, &c. 

The fruit of P \ nivalis — the snow P. of mid and south 
Europe — becomes soft and edible through exposure to the snow. 
Pi variolosa, common in many parts of the Himalayas, produces 
a fruit which is eaten, like the medlar, when it is half rotten. 
1^ yields, too, a hard, compact, and durable wood of a brown 


colour and fine grain, used for a variety of purposes. See 
Avocado P. and Prickly P. See Field’s P.-Cuilurc t and 
Quinn’s P.- Culture for Profit. 

Pearl (Old Eng. pearl and pari, F \\ perle, Ital. per la, Lat. 
perula (7th cent., found in Isidore of Seville), a diminutive of 
pirum , * a pear/ so called from the shape of the gem) is the sub- 
stance formed by the Mantle (q. v.) or shell-making membrane 
of certain Lamellibranchiaie molluscs. The mantle lias the 
power of forming in mollusca at large the nacre or * mother-of- 
pearl’ layer. This nacre consists of layers of a delicate irides- 
cent substance, which is broken. up into fine lines, and thus 
serves to refract the light, and to produce the exquisite play of 
colours that marks the interior of a shell. In certain shells 
those of the pure P.-Oyster (q. v.), and of the P. -Mussel) the 
quality of the nacre is such, that when deposited around some 
foreign body it gives origin to what is known as a ‘ pearl.’ The 
nucleus or beginning of this ‘pearl 1 is found to consist of a 
grain of sand, or some particle of solid matter which has found 
its way beneath the mantle of the auimal, and which has been 
coated over by the mantle with the nacreous or P. -secretion. 
That the formation of P. is purely accidental, is an idea sup- 
ported by the fact that ‘ artificial ' pearls may be obtained from 
common molluscs by placing foreign bodies within the mantle- 
lobes, when the animals will cover them with a pearly deposit. 
The Chinese are known to introduce within the shells of a fresh- 
water mussel or Unio little metal images of Buddha, which are 
in due time coated over with a nacreous layer, and present a 
pearly picture of the deity held in the highest veneration. 
Linnaeus also put this idea into practical shape when he sug- 
gested to the Swedish Government that by boring a hole through 
the shell of the P. mussels, and by introducing grains of sand 
into the shell, pearls might be produced. 

The chief P.- fisheries are those of Ceylon, carried on in the 
Gulf of Manaar. Others exist in the Persian Gulf, at Panama, 
in the W. Indies, &c. The P. -fishing season opens in Feb- 
ruary, and lasts for one or two months. The boats are each 
manned by about twenty men, the divers Wng Tamils, and occa- 
sionally Moors. The fishing begins at daybreak, on a signal 


[ being given by &e firing of a gun* , ■ Tbedivem in mfo M 
divided into two sets of five each; one gang resting wille the 
employed^. , ' Each man is ' provM«4. with >; ; 

to ibese men descend Is about but 

they 'em? touch bottom at 12 or $ fathoms/ A signal cord 
accompanies esU& diver, who grasps Ms nostrils Wito 
hand, and descends carrying a net-basket, wherein the pystdrs 
are placed. From 30 to m seoopds Are the periods' daring 
which the divers remain below water, and a single mrer 
descends several times daily. The sharks which fire$w»£ the 
coasts of Ceylon occasionally seize the divers, who carry ashort 
knife for protection against fhek fiany.enemies. . The oysters 
are piled on shore to die and putrefy, the process of forcibly 
opening them, by which the pearls might be injured, being thus , 
avoided. They are next thrown into sea- water, and then ;Care- A . 
fully examined for pearls. Some are found loose, others -need 
to be forcibly detached from the shells j the former are fhemore 
valuable. After being cleaned, the shells are Split for the bike 
of the nacre, which, as imported in the finest (‘ silver-lipped ’) 


state, is a valuable commodity $ it is used for inlaying; Ineieis 
valuable kinds of nacre are the 1 bastard white f and 4 b»«t&fd 
1 black.* The P. -fisheries are under the control of the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, and may be let to speculators. In 1 797 the' 
produce was valued at ,£144,000, and in 1798 at £ityLjOmi 
present the annual value of the fisheries does apt exceed £20,000. 
The modem fisheries of the Persian Gulf are situated V Khamtsk 
and around the island of Bahrein; The Bahrein fisheries during 
the 1 6th c. were valued at 500,000 ducats annually, And in 
recent times they have been not less productive. Pearls vary 
according to the nature of the ground, the food of the animal, 
and other causes. The finest are called virgin pearls or para- 
gons ; mill-pearls is the name given to those which are large, 
and do 1101 pass through any sieve in which there are more than 
eighty holes. Others are vivadec pearls and seed pearls, the 
latter constituting the small specimens which pass through sieves 
with numerous holes, and which are sold by weight or measure. 
The most famous P. of which history makes mention is the one 
s wallowed 'by Cleopatra, and which was valued at ,£§0,000. 
Julius Caesar presented the mother of M. Brutus with a gem 
worth £48,000. Philip II. of Spain possessed a Panama P., 
said to be worth £4000 ; and the * Pilgrim IV of Moscow, valued 
at an enormous sum, weighs 24 carats, and is diaphanous. The 
largest P. known at the present day is in the collection of Mr. 
Beresford Hope. It is pear-shaped, 2 inches deep, and 4} 
inches in circumference, weighing 3 o z. Pearls are also obtained 
from the mussels of Scotch rivers. Great numbers were obtained 
between 1760-64, after which the fisheries fell into decline, but 
were revived in i860. Those of the Tay, Earn, and Ida are 
especially noted. Scotch pearls range in value up to £25, but 
rarely reach that sum, though one set in gold and valued at 
£500 was shown in the Dublin Exhibition of 1865* The Con- 
way in Wales, and several streams in the N. of Ireland, also 
yield these gems. 

Artificial Pearls . — Excellent imitation pearls are extensively 
manufactured for necklaces and numerous other decorative pur- 
poses. They are composed of an exceedingly thin globule of 
glass open at two extremities, and coated internally with a sub- 
stance possessing a fine pearly lustre obtained from the scales of 
the Bleak {Albumins lucidus). The glass which gives the best 
result has an opaline lustre, and to remove its glassy aspect the 
blown pearls are submitted to hydrofluoric acid vapours.' Artifi- 
cial pearls are chiefly manufactured in Paris, but they lire also 
made in Saxony, though of an inferior quality. Among Eastern 
nations, the Chinese excel in these imitations, but they attach 
the nacreous substance to the surface of the globule** a practice 
in which they are followed by the Italians. * * , 

Pearl, a river of Mississippi, U.S., which,, after a generally 
southward course of about 250 miles, flows through Lake 
Borgue into the Mississippi Sound at the boundary line between 
Louisiana and Mississippi lbs navigation is much impeded by 
sandbanks, and the river in the southern part of it* 
quentfy overflows its banks. , £ ^ 

Pearl Ashe*. See Potash, 

Pearl Barley. See BA&tET. , ; ; ' ‘ 

Pearl 3£a**eL See \f' 
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Pettrl Chruter ma^garUifms), a species of La* 

.' '; siome^l|^''^ique' 
f \. ' '•■•"'• ■ in form, 1 and has a series of Ion* 

gitndinai ridges. Some speci- 
m y ***#& a diameter of 
• IKM'llB 8 or 9 inches. ’ , The ! nnore or 
®W \'1 mother-of-pearl layer lining the 

m\\ QJz Wtmllmk shell is . thick and lustrous. In 

, the family Aviculidce the shell , is 

, unequivalve and oblique, and is 

: attached by a hyssus or beard to 

the sea-bed. The hinge is eden- 
. Ceylon Poarl Oystfcr. tulous, and there are two ad- 
,, ' ductor muscles, only one being 


Ceylon Paarl Gysi&r. 


present in the common oyster. , 

; J&arly Nati'tilun. $ee Nautilus. 

Pear'son, John, an English prelate, bom at Snoring rectory 
in Norfolk, rath February r6ia, passed from Eton to King’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated M.A. (1639), and taking orders, 
received a prebend of Salisbury and the rectory of Thorington in 
Suffolk (1040). Ejected by the Parliamentarian visitors, he be- 
came minister of St. Clement's, Eastcheap (1650), and there 
. -delivered a course of sermons published in 1658 under the title 
^Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. At the Restoration he was 
Created rector of St. Christopher’s, London, D.D., by royal man- 
date, Prebendary of Ely, Archdeacon of Surrey, and Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. A year later P. obtained the Mar- 
garet professorship of divinity and sat in the Savoy Conference ; 
in 1663 he became Master of Trinity College, and in 1673 was 
ConsecnUed Bishop or Chester, where he died, 16th July 1686. 
P.’s great work on the Creed is calm, laborious and acute ; at 
once apologetic and polemical, it displays a profound knowledge 
of patristic theology j in Bentley's words, 4 its very dross is gold.* 
The best edition is Dr. Burton’s (6th ed. Oxf. Clar. hr ess, 1870). 
Among his other writings are Goldeti Remains of the liver A/e- 
in or able Mr, John Hales of Eton (165S) ; V indie ue Epi d alarum 
S. Ignaiii (1672), and Annates Cyprian H (1684). PA Optra 
Post hum a Chronologica Were edited by Pod well (Loud. 1688), 
and his Minor Theological Works by Churton, with a memoir 
prefixed {2 vols. Oxf, 1844). 

Peas'ant War (Ger. Panernhrieg), The oppression to which 
the peasant class was .subjected in the later middle ages by the 
privileged classes and the government many times and in 
various countries led to revolts mat bed by fearful cruelty on both 
sides ; but the, name I\ W. is expcciaHy applied to the rebel- 
lion which broke out in 1525 in South Germany, and soon 
spread throughout all the neighbouring lands of Central Ger- 
many. Already in the beginning of the century revolutionary 
leagues had been formed among the peasantry. These wcie 
4 Der Bumlschuh’ in the Rhinelands in 1 502, and ‘ Der Bund 
dcs Armen Komad ’ in Wiirtemberg m 1514, whose chief objects 
were the abolition olvillenage, the diminution of tithe* and taxes, 
and the liberty of hunting. A misunderstanding of Luther's 
movement towards reform in the Church supplied fuel to the old 
discontent ; men longed to be freed from ecclesiastical as well as 
civil oppression, and Luther’s teachings on the freedom of the 
mind and the corruption of the Chtttch were interpreted to the 
ignorant by fanatics like Karlstad t and Thomas Miinzer (q. v.) to 
. mean that all temporal and spiritual authority was henceforth at an 
■end* that all men’s lot should now be equal, and ‘lords and castles 
no longer be endured.’ The rising began at Kempten on New 
Year’s Day, .1525, and quickly spread to Tirol, over the districts 
between Bodensee and the Danube, and the lands on the Rhine 
and Manx as far as Lothringen and Thiiringen. The nobles 
could at first make little opposition, and many joined the rebel 
ranks by choice or by compulsion. On Easter Day they drew 
UP twelve articles, moderate enough to win the approval of many 
of the. cities, Luther saw ground for their claims, and urged 
the princes to treat with the people ; but when success led them 
to frenzied cruelty* he raised his voice for order, and, condemn- 
ing the revolt as unchristian, bade the rebels be cut down with- 
out mercy. The leaders of the peasants were W endelin Hippier, 
organiser of the movement, Florian Geyer, Gotz von Berlichin- 
gen, upc^Jiieklein Rohrbach, who 16th April 1523 stormed 


Wein^berg, and sxmssacred fhe Gtaf von Helfenstein and seventy 
, .knights. , . In May and ■$«»£ .were, gradually over- 

a making: defeat at 

Erankehhausen in Tiwiringen, i$th Mm' >1525. u Georg Truchsesa 
Von Waldburg had a like success/(id June) <at ICbnigshofen on 
the Tauber, and in , the Aligan the rebellion was .speedily re- 
pressed by Georg Frondsberg. , The struggle r^-een^ but 
the peasants had henceforth to' submit to |p^ter atid a 
harder yoke, the effects of which have not^en^ dis- 

appeared. F or the history of the P. W. in detaibsee the works 
of Sartorius (1795), Oechsle (1830), Burckhardt (2 vbls. |%2), 
Wachsmuth (1834), Bensen (1840), Zimraermanfi (ad ed._3 vols* 
1856-57), Corndius (1862), and Schrefber (1864),' 

Pea-Stone. See Pisolite 

Peat or Turf consists of vegetable matter in a more or less 
advanced condition of decay. P. forms large superficial bogs or 
hags (Turbaries), and is found widely disseminated throughout 
the world in positions and climates which favour its formation 
and accumulation. The principal condition necessary for the 
growth of P. is abundant moisture, for in the presence of a 
humid atmosphere the substance is found to accumulate at once 
in low-lying marshes, and on the sides and tops of hills, in the 
chilly highlands of Scotland and Sweden, and on the tropical 
plains of Bengal. The vegetation which goes to the formation 
of P. under these widely different conditions is quite dissimilar, 
but the result is the same. The plants which in Europe chiefly 
contribute to the formation of P. are species of Sphagnum, a 
genus of mosses. P. ‘ mosses ’ or bogs in mountainous, ttacts 
seldom exceed 4 feet in thickness, but in low grounds they vary 
exceedingly ; arid in Ireland they have been found 60 feet 
in thickness. P. also varies greatly in respect of the rate 
at which it tends to accumulate ; and as an example of 
rapid growth, an instance is quoted in Ireland where a railway 
passes through a cutting in which a 15 feet 1\ deposit exists on 
a site covered with water 30 years previously. P. being a sub- 
stance in course of formation presents all gradations of texture, 
specific giavity, and chemical composition from (speaking of 
European I\) a light, brown, matted mass of vegetable fibre up 
to a dense black compact homogeneous body, retaining scarcely 
any visible trace of vegetable structure. The chemical changes 
which P. undergoes in its elaboration are supposed to result m 
the liberation oi marsh gas and carbonic acid, and in the forma- 
tion of water by the union of hydrogen with the oxygen of the 
air. The result ts that as compared with the composition of the 
Sphagnum from which the peaty matter is formed, P. shows a 
steady increase in its peicentage of carbon, the oxygen present 
correspondingly decreases, while the hydrogen appears to follow 
no fixed law. The following figures show composition, exclud- 
ing water and ash, of (1st) a light brown surface P., dnd (ad) a 
black compact old P, of high quality : — 

No. 1, No. 2. 

Carbon 5238 6l*02 

Hydrogen 7*03 577 

Oxygen, with nitrogen... 40*59 33*21 

In many counties where coal is not practically obtainable, V. is a 
valuable source of ordinary domestic fuel, and this* is notably 
the case in Ireland, Holland, Westphalia, Bavaria, France, and 
Italy. In Ireland nearly 2,000,000 acres — about one-seventh 
of the area of the island — are covered with P., and the utilisa- 
tion of the material is there a question of gieat importance, as 
much with the view of clearing land for profitable agriculture as 
for rendering the P. itself a source of profit. In the highlands 
and islands of Scotland P, is also the staple fuel of the inhabi- 
tants. The ordinary preparation of * peats ’ for domestic use is 
a simple operation. The peats arc cut generally in horizontal 
slices into pieces like large bricks by means of a specially Con- 
structed P. spade (called in Ireland a ‘slane’), which has two 
cutting edges set at right angles to each Other* , As the peats 
are cut they are carried on barrows to a ‘ convenient spot and 
piled on edge for drying, a process which occupies a time vary- 
ing with the nature of the weather. During the drying process 
they are once or twice turned, and with complete air-drying the 
P. retains from 10 to 26 per cent, of vteter* The presence of this 
amount of water, the general looseness and consequent bulkincss 
of I\, and its friability are most Serious obstacles to its useful- 
ness as fuel, and it is really only available in the immediate 
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localities of its occurrence, where labour is cheap, and other £ 
sources of fuel difficult to obtain. Many efforts have been,and 
continue to be made, to render P. more generally serviceable,, and >i 
to turn it to profitable industrial ni&e, but hitherto little "-per- 
manent success has attended these attempts. To improve it as 
fuel for metallurgical and other purposes systems of condensa- 
tion and dessication have been introduced— the latest and most 
promising of which is the patent of Mr. Clayton. His process 
consists in first squeezing out as much water from tl\e P. as 
possible by means of compression, after which the material is 
thoroughly masticated Of pultoed by means of revolving cutting 
blades, ford ifig' screws, sad discs acting within a cylinder. The 
effect of tiifs apparatus is to thoroughly break up the cellular 
tissue of the P., and thus liberate the fixed moisture of the 
cellular tissue. The homogeneous mass i$ delivered in a con- 
tinuous roll from the cylinder ; it is cut into suitable lengths, and 
dried under cover, where it sets into an exceedingly hard com- 
pact mas?. During the years 1873-74, when the price of coal 
rose abnormally, numerous companies were formed to work 
Clayton’s patent, but these all collapsed on the fall in the price 
of coal. Charcoal is to some extent made from P., and used 
for sanitary purposes, as well as for smelting a high class of 
iron, such charcoal being entirely free from sulphur. Attempts 
on an extensive scale were made in Ireland about 1840 to distil 

? >araffin oil, &c, (see Paraffin), from P., but these entirely 
ailed of commercial success, and a later effort made by Sir James 
Matheson in the island of Lewis to establish a similar industry, 
although at first promising, also ended in failure. 

PeaucelTier Cell, a particular form of link work, so named 
after its discoverer — a French engineer, by which circular motion 
is transformed into true rectilinear motion. It consists of six 
links, four of which form a rhombus, 
c' To two opposite joints of this rhombus 
, j two equal links are attached, and the 

^ r \ } other extremities of these are united at 
vf a common joint as shown in the figure. 

\ / With centre D and radius DA or DC 
describe a circle. Then, since O A C 
■ are necessarily in the same straight 

line for every position of the linkage, the rectangle OA'.OC' 
— the rectangle OA.OC. But OA'.OC' ~ (OD - DA) 
(OD + DA) — a constant quantity, and therefore the product 
OA.OC is constant. From this it may be proved by -simple 
geometry that if A is made to describe a ciiclc which passes 
through O, the point C will describe a straight line perpendicular 
to the line joining O with the centre of the circle (A). If A 
describe any other circle, C will also describe a circle. It has 
other interesting properties, and has suggested a method for 
obtaining a force varying inversely as the square of the distance, 
and thus representing elliptic motion. 

Pea-Weevil, a name given to certain beetles which destroy 
peas, beans, and other like crops. It is also given to the 1 Pea- 
beetle ’ (q. v.) and its Jarvie, The P.-W. is represented by such 
small beetles as the Sitonia lineal a and S. crinita, which do not 
attain a greater length than a quarter of an inch, 

Pe'ba (Tatusia peba or T. septemnnetus), a species of Arma- 
dillo (q, v?) found in Guinea, Brazil, and Paraguay, and which 
may attain a length of thhty inches. The colour is a brownish- 
black. The flesh is tender and palatable. 

Pebble (Old Eng. pabol, allied to Dan. fible, 1 to flow with a 
bubMtng sound), a term used by lapidaries for an ornamental stone, 
chiefly of the chalcedonic group, but also including rock-crystal, 
from which the * P. lenses ' of spectacles are made j any water- 
rolled stone on a sea-beach or in a river-bed. The so-called 
* Scotch pebbles * are banded agates, obtained chiefly in Perth- 
shire. Agates, or pebbles proper, are wrought into a great 
variety of ornamental forms ; the chief place of the manufacture 
is Oberstein in Germany, and the supplies of the raw materials 
are obtained in Uruguay and Brazil, 

Pecc'ary ( Dicotyles), a genus of Suidce or swine found in S. 
America. The tail is represented by a mere tubercle, and the 
hind feet are three- toed. A peculiar odoriferous gland exists in 
the back-region, and the upper canine teeth project downwards, 
and are not prominent. Trie incisor teeth number 4 above and 
6 below, and there are 12 molars in each jaw. Of the P, the 
common collared P. or Tajaju ( 2 ?„ tonjuatMs or Tajafu) is the 
IS 


best dcnowpi.it attains' (k length of A ifeet, and i* of a Iwowa 
white stripe woss ine heck. , looted 

of ^ in 

numbers, It feeds ©n :roote, grain, /rift . 
anih»|l;'fobd. ' *A‘ second species is :the white-lipped & ; Li>, . 
Wtehris forget and fiercer than the Common f t: ,-The 
8 lie Striped with 

has a white paten on both, jaws, 1 . 

, ; k C*fct4< ‘ ' * 'j , 1 'C}i , ’ 

-Pock (a form qlpack), a Brijtiah measure of capacity’ containing 
3 imperial gallons, and equal to the fourth pari of a bushel. It 
is equivalent to £54 548 cubic inches. : * :«■ •> 

Pe'ooek, Reginald, bom about 1395 in Wales, entered Oriel 
College, Oxford, of which he became, fellow (1417); ; Oidained 
priest (1421), he received the mastership of AVhittingdcm College^ 
along with the rectory of St, Michaebin-Riola (1431), was, eon*" 
secrated Bishop of St. Asaph (1444), and translated to the ; iee 
of Chichester (1449). P. wrote in English several treatises 
against the Lollards, in which, however, he himself fell into 
heresy on the questions of infallibility, transubstanriatibn^ and 
liberty of conscience. Accordingly, he was cited and condemned 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury <1457), audio spite ofa tes- 
tation at Paul's Cross in the presence of 20,000 persom,w»S , 
deprived of his see, and confined in the abbey of Thoroey, 
Cambridgeshire, where he died about 1460. The best .ktiitatyi 
of P.’s writings, Represser if ever much Blaming of the ■Clergy 
(1449), has been edited, with an Introduction, by Mr, CYBabmg- 
ton (2 vols. Load. i860). 

Pe'cos, a river of New Mexico and Texas, rises near Santa 
Fe, and after a generally S.S.F.. course of 800 miles flows into 
the Rio Grande del Norte. In summer it is dry throughout the 
greater part of its length. 

Rec'ten (Lat. *a comb*) or ScnlTop, a genus of LamHU- 
branchiate molluscs belonging to the Ostresidce or oyster family, 
in which there are no hinge-teeth, and only a single adductor 
muscle. The mantle-lobes are separate throughout their whole 
extent. The shell is nearly circular, its apex being represented 
by a stiaight line. Externally, it is fluted with rounded longi- 
tudinal elevations. The common P. or scallop is the /■’. varitis, 
the shells of which were worn of old in the hats of pilgrims. 
These shells swim tlnough the water occasionally by the sudden 
closure of their valves, and the consequent ejection of water, 
Other species are the P. ishindieus , P, purpuratus. P foliaceus, 
P. maxim us, be. 

Fec'timbranchia'ta, a division of Gastcropodous molluscs, 
in which the gills or hi an chide ate of comb* like shape. This 
division is not generally used in the modem classification of the 
group. Its members have been included under the sub-class 
Branehifcra, ami under various orders (Siphon automata ami 
Hoi oslo mat a) of the latter group. The sexes are individualised. 
Tentacles and eyes are present, and the shell varies greatly in 
conformation. Whelks, cone-shells, volutes, periwinkles, &t\, 
represent the group. 

Peculiars, Court of. See Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Peculium, in Roman law, was that property which a slave, 
or a films fannlias, could acquire with his master’s or father’s 
consent. It might be acquired in war, or in exercise of public 
duty, or of the liberal arts, or derived from a stranger, at from 
the father. , , 

Ped'al, a projecting piece of wood or metal attached to 
certain musical instruments to be pressed by the feet in order 
that particular effects may be produced. One I\ in the piano- 
forte prolongs while the other softens the sound, lire keys of 
the part of the organ containing the longest pipes are worked by . 
pedals. The effect of the pedals of a harp is to sharpen 0* 
flatten the pitch of the strings, 

Pedalia'cese is now placed as a sub-order of Bignmaee&t 
(q» v,), from which it differs by having parietal placentae and 
wingless seeds. There are about a dozen genera, e*g>, Stsanimi 
(q. vA Uncaria (sec Grapple-Plant), Mhftpnifi, <£ which 
M, fragrant, a Mexican annual, da grovrit.ih ; 

■ Pedklpoint, See Yr . ' ; V- O' 

Pedee', Great, a river which is formed In N. Carolina* 
U.S., by the union of rite Rocky arid Yadkin rivers, and aftte • 
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Fr. qHlat,' ♦place,* * posture, 5 </ Ol^fcgh'Cer, rtW),in ardiitec- 
turn, the bkse of a' colrnim, statue, or other upright mrtij'Mfy j 
stekingpC three parts, 1 the base, the dfe, hud the comice. ’ 


Whh. th& deyabpmeurbf .artificial and rtiore^speedy ,1 
transit, P., as a mode of travelling, has fallen greatly into disuse, 
and consequently in the present day die word is understood 
nearly always to mean what might be distinguished as profes* 
sipnal P. Just as we have our professional cricketers, oarsmen, 
'swimmers, boxers,' &c., so have we our professional pedestrians, 
'The, most popular and most prevalent form of P. is foot-racing, 
which has always held a high position as a training exercise 
amongst nations where athletics were practised. (See Ath- 
letics, Olympic Games, &c.) For short races under half a 
niik speed is a great desideratum, but for long stretches of 
.several miles speed is not of such importance as staying power. 
In i$6i various long races were held between Deorfoot, a 
Seneca Indian, and English and other champions. In these 
Competitions the Indian showed to advantage, running 12 miles 
in, <55 minutes 5 seconds. He was beaten, however, in 1863 by 
White, who ran to miles in 52 minutes 14 seconds. In walking 
feats we have another phase of I\, which within the last few 
years has excited considerable attention. The famous journeys 
of Towel, Barclay, and Manks have been excelled by the 
pedestrian triumphs of Weston, O’Leary, and Gale. In 17S8 
Richard Towel walked from London to York and back, a total 
distance of 4Qb miles in 140 hours. Captain Barclay, in 1809, 
undertook to walk 1000 miles in 1000 successive hours, and 
won in accomplishing his task a large wager. This feat was 
repeated with similar success by Richard Manks, a native of 
Warwickshire, in 1850. In 1876 tjie feats of E, P. Weston, the 
American pedestrian, attracted general attention. In 48 hours 
(cm February 15 to 17) he accomplished j8o miles 668 yards — 
it distance never hefore covered in the same time — and (starting 
23d December) 460 miles in 33 minutes less than 144 hours. 

Pede'tes, a genus of Rodent quadrupeds belonging to the 
Jerboa family, leprcsented by the spring haas or jumping hare 
( Nclayms or P Capensis) of $. Africa. The species just men- 
tioned attains a length of 1^ feet. Its hind legs arc much longer 
than the fore-limbs ; and its hinder feet have four toes, while its 
fore-feet have five. The tail is very long. The colour of the 
animal is a warm brown. The I*, will leap from 20 to 30 feet 
at a bound, 

Fedicella'riffi are certain peculiar bodies of minute sire 
found adhering to the Outer surface of such Echinoderms as sea- 
urchins, star-fishes, and the like. They consist essentially of a 
stalk, at the upper extremity of which two or three jaws are 
formed, which are continually in motion. The P. are allied to 
the Avirularia or 1 birds-head processes/ seen on the exterior of 
JPtitystoa (q.v.). Their exact nature is still a matter of doubt. 

Pe&iCelLina, a genus of * social ’ Polyzoa (q, v.), somewhat 
resembling moss, and consisting of a series of organisms united 
together by root-like processes. They are found in the sea, are 
of , soft consistence, and the tentacles are arranged in a horse-shoe 
or crescentic shape. P. ahinata is a familiar species, 

Pedictila'ris (from the pedicle being supposed to encourage 
Jibe in ehcep, hence the English name of louse-wort) is a genus 
■of about 100 species of Scrophuiariaceee , natives of N. temperate 
regions* Two species are common in Britain* namely, P. 
paluestm, an annual plant found in bogs and marshes, and P. 

, sytyatica, a perennial mixing in the turf of damp pastures and 
heaths* v P, sceptrutn* CaroJinu tn , a yellow* flowered species of 
N* Europe, was so named by Rudbeck from its sccptre-like 
habit of growth, and in honour of Karl* King of Sweden. 
None of the species appear to be in cultivation or to possess 
special uses. 

, FedicTilua. See Lowe, 

Pedigrees (variously derived from pedes gratfaum, par 
degree, or pkd‘dc*grm% * crane’s foot/ alluding to the shape)* 


mtak*jric&i tables ahbwing the origin of a family and the re* 
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The importance of authentic P. inquestlons of inheritance, alike 
in law, and history, is easily intelligible, and need hot be dwelt 
on here. But the question why men, apart from any practical 
considerations, should set a high value on longdraccd P./and 
whether that value is reasonable, deserves consideration. The 
question is really one of hereditary genius. If a pedigree shows 
that a man’s forefathers possessed a higher than the ordinary 
culture, that his family has produced great warriors, statesmen, 
or ecclesiastics, then, granting the doctrine of hereditary genius, 
that man may justly prize his heritage. If, on the other hand, 
a Newcome’s pedigree begins with a Norman barber, whose sons 
kept on the business still, its possessor has no more cause to 
vaunt himself upon its length than an ass on the extension of his 
ears. But, as a rule, long T. imply gentleness of birth, and 
gentleness of birth as high culture as the times admitted of* 
The man who sneers at ‘pride of birth’ will Very likely be the 
first to boast that his horse’s sire won the Derby, or that his 
gieyhound came of the same stock as ‘ Master Magrath.* The 
merits of the question are quaintly brought out by Dame Juliana 
Berners, who in the Book of St. Albans (15th c.) speaks of the 
murderer Cain and all his race as ‘churls/ but of Shem's 
‘gentlemanly’ line, culminating in Mary, ‘princess of coat- 
armour/ Nowhere were P. so important as in France, where 
up to tlie Revolution no one could be presented at Versailles 
unless be could prove 400 years of gentility, and where Chateau- 
briand had to send in his pedigree for examination before he 
was allowed to hunt with the king. Some of our greatest nobles 
would fare but badly did such a test precede a modern drawing 
room. It is true that Grimaldi, in his Ongittes Genealogies 
analysed the peerage of 1828, and discovered that of 249 noble- 
men 35 1 laid claim’ to having traced their descent beyond the 
Conquest, 1 10 prior to 130a, and 43 prior to 1 500. But a better 
authority, Sir Harris Nicolas, fixing as his standard of pretension 
the having been of baronial or knightly rank in the reign of 
Elizabeth, found that only one-third of the body were entitled 
to it, Hie Wars of the koscs played tremendous havoc with 
our ancient houses, and Dngdale says that out of the 270 families 
treated of in the first volume of his Baronage (*675) scarce eight 
continued to his day. Indeed, many modem P. are almost os 
ridiculous as ChevSterfield’s, commencing ‘ Adam.dc Stanhope w 
Eve de Stanhope/ or the Welshman’s, half way down which 
came the creation of the world. Yet, if Wardour Street genea- 
logies are contemptible, a genuine pedigree compiled from 
registers and historic documents is interesting and instructive* 
The man who knows that his grandfather trailed a pike at 
Naseby or lifted a cow from a Southern lord, will read with 
keener pleasure Carlyle’s Cromwell \ or Scott’s Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border , than he who thanks God that he knows not 
who was his grandfather. 4 Happy/ says Jean Paul, ‘is the 
man who can trace his lineage ancestor by ancestor, and cover 
hoary time with a green mantle of youth ; ’ and we see Franklin, 
the great liberal, going down to the out-of-the-way English 
village from which his yeoman ancestry was sprung. See 
Genealogy; C. Roberts, Calendarium Genealogium (2 vols. 
Lond. 1S65); and G. Burnett, Popular Genealogist or the Art 
of Pedigtxe- Making (Edinb, 18657, 

Pediment ( I tal. frentisphio) is a term used in classical archi- 
tecture to denote the triangular space formed by thfc termination 
of the roof above the portico, It consists of three parts, the 
tympanum , or plane face, which is often decorated with sculp- 
ture, the cornke, which skirts >t, and the acroteria y small pedes* 
tals for statues at the feet attd apex of the P. v 

PodipaVpi or Arthrogas'tra, an owlet of Higher ArachnU \i 
(q. v.), represented by the scorpions, &c. In this group tlie 
maxillary palpi, or organs of touch appended to the lesser jaws, 
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are large, and are convened into nipping-claws or chsta similar 
to those seen in the lobster, See* They are frequently mis- 
taken for the first pair of legs. The abdomen is segmented, 
and consists of twelve joints. The mandibles are also converted 
into chelm. The tail is terminated by a poison-fang and poison- 
gland. 

Pedlars. See Hawkers AW Pedlars, 

Pedometer (Gr. * a foot-measurer l ), an instrument for re- 
cording the distance travelled by a pedestrian or horseman, 
Payne s P., patented 183 1, is generally used in Great Britain on 
account of its simplicity and compactness. It closely resembles 
a watch in appearance. The motion of a lever or pendulum, 
which vibrates pX each pace or step of the wearer, is transmitted 
through a train of wheels to an index placed over a figured dial. 
This J\ requires to be regulated to the person using it, if it does 
not correctly record a known distance. See Odometer. 

Pe'dro I., Don, commonly called The Cruel, King of 
Castile and I^eon, 135069, son of King Alfonso XI. and Maria, 
daughter of King Alfonso IV, of Portugal, was born at Burgos, 
30th August 1334. llis education was neglected, and he early 
became the slave of violent passions and an unbridled will. Ife 
had already married privately Donna Maria de Fadilla, when 
in 1353 he was persuaded by his mother to marry Blanche, 
daughter of Pierre de Bourbon, and sister of the Queen of 
France. His clcvaUon of Padilla’s relations to the highest 
offices estranged his early favourite, Don Juan de Albuquerque, 
who, fearing for his life, fled to Portugal. P. now imprisoned 
Blanche, procured a divoice from an assembly of bishops, and 
married Donna Juana Fernandez, widow of Don Diego de Haio, 
and sister of Don Fernando Perez de Castro. In a few months j 
she also was divorced; and soon after there broke out an insur- j 
rection, headed by Enrique de Trastamara, an illegitimate son 
of P.'s father by Leonora de Guzman. Aided by the influence 
of the Pope, it proved too powerful for P., who consented to 
take back Blanche, his former queen, ami mitigate his oppres- 
sive rule. In 1361 Blanche was poisoned at Xcics, and Donna 
de Padilla having died soon afterwards, 1 \ obtained from the 
Cortes a recognition of the legitimacy of her children. Enrique, 
joined by the Kings of Aragon and Navarre, and the ledoubt- 
able Bertrand du Guesdin, entered Castile in 1366. I*, fled from 
Burgos to Seville, and soon Enrique was acknowledged king 
throughout Castile, P. took refuge in Poitugal, whence lie 
passed to Coruna, where he embarked for Bayonne in 136 6. 
Edward the Black Prince, who had formed an alliance witli P. 
in 1363, marched from Gascony in 1367 through Roneesvalles 
and the kingdom of Navarre, and entered Castile at the head of 
30,000 men. On the 3d April he completely defeated Enrique 
of Najera on the Ebro. The lordship of Biscay, which P. had 
promised to his ally as a reward, he finally refused, and the 
English prince leaving the country in disgust, P. reverted to his 
former cruelty. He was assassinated 23d March 1369, at the 
town of Montiel, by Enrique, who was immediately proclaimed 
King of Castile. 

Pedro X. de Alcantara, Dom, Emperor of Brazil and 
King of Portugal, second son of Joao VI., King of Portugal, 
was" bom at Lisbon, 12th October 1798. He was carried by 
his parents -to Brazil (1807) m their flight thither on the 
invasion of their country by Napoleon ; and after his father 
was recalled (1820) to Portugal by the Coite.s, I*, became 
(22d April 1821) regent of Brazil, which had been declared 
a kingdom in 1815. Having proclaimed the independence 
of the country on the 7th September 1822, on the 1st Decem- 
ber he was crowned ‘Constitutional Emperor.’ Though lie 
gained general favour by granting a liberal constitution, he 
had to repress several local insurrections before his rule was 
firmly established, and not till 1825 was the independence 
of Brazil recognised by Portugal. On his father's death, P« 
succeeded (10th March 1826) to the Portuguese crown as 
V. IV., but the Brazilian jealousy of a connection with Por- 
tugal induced him (2d May) to resign that kingdom to his 
daughter, Donna Maria de Gloria, reserving to himself the 
regency during her minority. I, Vs brother, Dom Miguel, whom 
he had appointed regent in February 1828, seized the crown 
on the 25th of the following June. An insurrection broke 
out (6th April 1831), and P. abdicated (7th April) the 
throne of Ihazil in iavour of his son, Dom P„ II. He imine- 
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dlately embarked for France, and in February, Midi a ftmsdl 
General Saldanhi, began the struggle 
usm&hg fcfather, w 4 rieh ended ih'Doai Miguel being reduced fa 
yiela the . cfowji to Donna Maria {23d September, *1833); 
now set himself vigorously, td. work for the restoration Of order, 
and strengthened the government by a dose alliance with 
England and France, Again appoiiited regent by the- Cartes, 
23d August 1834, he died at Lisbon, on the 24th of September 
following. — P. 23. de Aictotara, Dom, Emperor d Brazil, 
son of the above, was born at Rio de Janeiro, id December 
1825. He ascended the throne (7th April 1831) on the abdi- 
cation of his father, and ruled at first (till September 1835) 
under a triumvirate government; then (till September 1837) under 
the regency of Diego Antonio Feijo, and afterwards of Pedro 
Araujo de Lima. In July 1840 lui was declared of age by the 
Chamber of Deputies, and on the 23d of that month undertook the 
government, lie was crowned on the 1 8th July 1841, and.on 
September 4, 1843, married Theresa Christina Maria (bom 14th 
March 1822), daughter of Francisco J., King of iheTwo Sicilies* 
From this marriage sprang two sons, who died in infancy, 
and two daughters, (1) Izabd, the Crown-Princess and heiress- 
presumptive to the throne (born 29th July 1846, and married 
15th October 1864 to Prince Louis of Orleans, Comte d’Eu) ; 
and (2) Leopoldina (born July 13, 1847), married December i;$i» 
1S64, to Prince August of Sachsen-Koburg-Gotha, and , died 
February 7, 1871. The early years of P/s government were much 
disturbed by popular revolts, and after these by foreign wars 
against the dictator Rozas of Buenos- Ay res (1851-52), the Re- ' 
public of Uruguay (1854-55, and pgain 1864-65), and, finally, 
President Lopez of Paraguay (18651, Since securing peace on a 
permanent footing P. has devoted his reign to the constitutional 
government and internal improvement of Brazil (q. v.) T and is 
one of the most enlightened and popular monarchs of his time. 

— P. V. de Alc&nt&ra, Dom, King of Portugal, son of 
Queen Maria II. de Gloria, by Ferdinand, Duke of Sachsen- 
Koburg-Gotha-Kohary, was bom at Lisbon, 16th September 
1837. On the 15th November 1853, he ascended the throne 
while yet a minor, and on the 16th September 1855 received 
full kingly power. Ill 1S58 he married the Princes Stephanie 
Frederika Wilbelmine Antonie of Hohcnzollem-Sigmaringcn. 
lie died nth November 1S61. See Portugal, and his Bio- 
graphy by Schelhorn (1866). 

Pedun'cle (in Zoology) applied to the fleshy, muscular stalk 
of such fixed animal* n> the Barnacle (q. v.), or to the stalks 
which support the compound eyes of such crustaceans as 
lobsters, &c. — 111 Botany, see Flower and INFLORESCENCE. 

PeeTbies, an ancient royal burgh of Scotland, and capital 
of Peeblesshiie, is situated on the N. bank of tlic Tweed, 27 
miles S. of Edinburgh, and 7 miles N.W. of Innerleithen by 
rail. It lies amid hills, and the exquisite beauty of its sur- 
roundings, as well as the purity of the air and the excellent 
fishing (salmon and trout) to be had m its neighbourhood, make 
it a favourite resort for summer visitors. At Socmhope, Venlaw, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the P. railway station, a hydro- 
pathic establishment was commenced (1878) which must increase 
the attractions of one of the most romantic localities in Scotland. 
The town contains six churches, and a public library of 15,000 
volumes, which forms part of the * Chambers* Institution* — a 
gift to the toWn by William Chambers, the eminent publisher, 
who is a native of the place. Within recent years the 
| woollen manufactures carried on here and at Innerleithen have 
become important. In 1877—78 the annual value of real pro- 
perty was ,48685, exclusive of railways. Pop. (1871) 2631. In 
early tunes P. was a seat of the Scottish kings, and had a royal 
castle and chapel. A church and monastery for the Trinity 
Friars was built here in 1260 by Alexander 111 ., and in 1 357 the 1 
l own was made a royal burgh by David II. It is atill governed \ 
by a provost and town council, tinder a charter granted by 
James VI. P. has a choice place in Scottish poesy as the scetie 
of that sprightly and humorous sketch of rustic pastimes known 
as Peebles to the Play, variously ascribed, to James I. and Janies 
V. of Scotland. * / - , r . i 

Peeblesshire, an inland county In the S,E. of Scotland; is 
bounded N. and N.E. by Edmtmrghshire, E. ^Berwickshire, 8.E* 
by Selkirkshire, S.W. by DumfriebshipS, andW. by Lanarkshire, 
Area, 227,869 acres ; pop. (i8yt) *2,330. The surface is hilly, 
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tW chief peaks being the Hffft Fells (279Q), Dollar Da^><«79o) p 
ana Broad ■ W* (OT^Ji #% there are mcmr^hers above 2000 
feet, iheTwced, and its t^but^iea ‘ 

, ;|be! LeUJwn, ;$&wr* and Lyms, the chief 

geological formation* are the 0 W Red Sandstone and the Car-, 
boniferous. The tkoii of ‘the vfiiUey« is fertile, and is excellently 
r while the higlt-distrkts aflbrd good pasture. In 18.76 

.there iwefe *P >$79 «cn» under com crops, 6599 under green crop, 
under clover and* grasses under rotation, and 10,486 of 
permanent pasture. There, were also 1*63 horses, 6493 cattle, 
.and 196,720 sheep. The total valued rent for 1877-78 Was 
820, exclusive of railways, which were valued at £3 1,099. 
The principal mineral obtained is lead ore, and there are quarries 
of slate, limestone, and freestone. The manufactures of P. are 
- almost entirely confined to the towns of Peebles and Inner* 
leithem The chief villages arc Linton, Carlops, and Skirling. 
,Sj5fc Chambers’s Bistory of P, (Eciinb. 1864), 

Pool, a small seaport of the Isle of Man, on the western 
epast,' XoJ miles N.N.W, of Douglas, has a harbour formed by 
a jetty 1200 feet long, and is the chief station of the island hening 
, fishery. O11 an islet zoo yards N. of the town stand the ruins 
of Germain's cathedral (1245), and of the castle of the Earls 
of Derby, immortalised in Scott's Fevcril of the Peak . Pop. 

(1871)3513- 

Peel, Sir Robert, an English manufacturer, was born near 
Lancaster, 25th April 1750. Entering the cotton-spinning 
trade on the back of Aikwright’s invention, he rapidly made a 
fortune, purchased estates in different counties of England, 
was a large contributor to the ‘Loyalty Loans,’ and an ardent 
volunteer, became a baronet in 1800, represented Tamworth in 
Parliament for many years, and before he died employed at liL 
works as many as 1 5,000 workmen. He died at Drayton Manor, 
Staffordshire, 3d May 183a— Sir Robert P., son of the pre- 
ceding, was born near Ilury, Lancashire, 5th February 1788. 
He was educated at Harrow ami Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B.A. in *8o8 with almost unprece- 
dented distinction, In 1809 lie was returned to Pailia- 
ment in the Tory interest for Cashel, and immediately applied 
himself vigorously to gelling up the work of the House, lie 
became Under Secretary for the Colonies in 1811, and Secretary 
for Ireland in 1812, 'the latter post he held for six years, 
earning the cordial hatred of the Irish by his police organisation 
and his relentless bias against the Catholics. In 1817 P. uas 
returned tor the University of Oxford, and his parliamentary 
reputation began, meanwhile, to increase as his aptitude for 
finance became more and more apparent. In 1S19 lie was 
appointed chairman of the Bank Committee, and brought m a bill 
for limiting the circulation of paper money and resuming a system 
of cash payments. In 1822 lie took the place of Lord Sidmouth 
at the Home Office and in an administration which included 
the semi-liberal Canning was distinguished for his defence 
of the strictest canons of Toryism. To fiscal matters gener- 
ally, and the question of the currency in particular, he con- 
tinued to devote much attention. In 1827 he retired from 
the Cabinet oyer which Canning then presided, though on many 
questions his opinions were ripening slowly towards Liberalism. 
Returning to place with the Duke of Wellington, his altered 
political attitude was now shown in respect to the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, In March 1829 he astounded his party and 
alienated his friends by introducing an Emancipation Bill for the 
Catholics, It was supported by the Whigs and carried through 
by a triumphant majority ; but P. paid the penalty of his act by 
forfeiting his scat at Oxford. In 1830 he succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy and estates, and in the same year, while the 
question of reform began to be pressed, the Ministry fell. The 
Reform Bill of 1831 seemed to him far too great a stride in the 
direction of democracy, and he opposed it all through its career, 
tinder the new Act he was returned to Pailiament for Tam worth 
(1833), on which occasion he made his famous enunciation of prin- 
ciples, explaining that he was the blind pai tisan of no system, but 
, that under changed circumstances he abandoned old maxims and 
measures in order to bring himself into harmony with the times. 
He became Prime Minister towards the end of 1834, but being 
defeated in division on three separate occasions he retired (April 
1835), While in opposition, though he continued to vigorously 
oppose the Liberal Ministry, more than once he was found in 
the same lobby. After the general election of 1841 l\ was 




asked tot form a cabinet, the .Cbnamirfre party in the country 
having been increased by the desire to have the fiscal difficulties, 
which bad accumulated under the tiberids 'placed' "Ip the hands 
of b The CQjn-kwugiifttioii had also hegtmi und as Lord J. 
Russell only promised the half measure pf a moderate fixed duty 
upon com, while P. declared his preference tor a sliding scale, 
the latter received strong Goftservative st^por^ and the former 
merely ‘the cold and languid preference of tlie padical and free- 
trade parties. * In February 1842 he brought; torWard his 
proposal for dealing with the com laws amid much e^efeement. 
The sliding scale was maintained and improved, but the duties 
were lowered and the artifices attendant on the old Scale rendered 
impossible. His measure was described by Macaulay as one 
‘ which pleases nobody, which nobody asks tor; and which 
nobody thanks him for/ The same year he set himself to make 
good tne financial deficiency left by his predecessors, and even to, 
obtain a surplus. He accomplished it by the imposition of an 
income and property tax, acquiescence in which was purchased 
by the reduction or abolition of burdensome taxes on 750 out of 
X200 articles subject to customs duties. By 1846 F/s opinions 
on the com laws had undergone an entire change, and at the 
opening of the session, amidst the general vituperation of hts 
party, he declared himself a convert to free trade. The attack 
made upon him by Disraeli was that statesman’s first step to 
acknowledged power. In June P. retired from office, and won 
the esteem of all impai tial observers by his moderation under 
attack, his indifference to power, and his anxiety to give honour 
to whom it was due in connection with free trade. Practically 
lie was now a Whig, and, often voted with that party. On June 
29, 1 850, he was thrown from his horse while riding in Hyde 
Paik, and three days later died of the injuries sustained. P. was 
a proud, shy man, a conscientious thinker, true to his convictions, 
though slow in forming them, and an easy and even voluble 
speaker. * Of all the men I ever knew,’ said the Duke of Welling- 
ton, ‘ lie had the greatest regard for truth.’ He was an English- 
man of the highest character, if not of the highest genius, and his 
memory is still profoundly revered by his countrymen. Sec 
Loui Dalling and Bulwer, Life of Sir Robert P. (Loud. 1874), 
and Doubleday, I'olitical LJfe of Sir Robert P, (Lond. 2 vols. 1856). 
See Memoirs by Sir Robert P. t published by Earl Stanhope 
and the Right II011. Edward Cardwell (2 vols. Lond. 1857). 
— 'William Yates F., brother of the preceding, born 3d 
August, 1789, at Bury, educated at Cambridge, studied law and 
became a ban liter, was returned to Parliament in 1817, an d sat 
till 1852. He served as an Under-Secretary of State DS2SI, 
and Lord of the T reasury (1834-35). llis death occurred in June 
1858. — Jonathan P., brother of the preceding, born 17th 
October 1 799, enteied the army and rose to the rank of major- 
general. Fiom 1841 to 1846 he acted as mspector-geneiaJ of 
artillery, and during 1858-59 he was War Minister under Lord 
Derby. In 1866 lie was called to the same post, but retired 
March 1867, owing to a difference in connection with the Reform 
Bill.— The Right Hon. Sir Lawrence P., cousin of the 
preceding, was born in 1 799, educated at Cambridge, called to 
the bar of the Middle Temple, filled the post ett Advocate- 
General at Calcutta, became Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and (1855) Vice-President of the Legislative Council at 
Madras. In 1871 he became one of the paid members of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.— The Right Hon. 
Sir Robert P., G.C.B., M.P, eldest son of the late SirK. P., 
was born May 4, 1822, educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford, became attache to the British Embassy at Madrid from 
June 1844 till May 1846, when he became secretary to the British 
Legation in Switzerland, and was appointed charge d’affaires, a 
post from which he retired in 1 850. In that year he succeeded to 
his father’s fortune and title, and was returned for Tam worth as a 
Liberal. From 1855 t0 l & 5 7 ac fed as * Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and from 1861 to 1S65 as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He was present at the coronation of Alexander XL in 1865 on 
a special mission, and in the same year became a Privy Coun- 
cillor. P. is a lively but rather diffuse speaker ; on Irish and 
international subjects, however, he is always listened to with 
respect. During the debate upon the war vote {February 1878) 
he both spoke and voted with the Conservative party. 

Peele, George, an English dramatist and poet, belonged to 
a good Devonshire family. Born, according to Dyce, about 
1552-53, he studied at Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke Cel* 
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lege), Oxford, took his degree of B. A. (l$ 77 )* an d hisM.A. 
(1579). He married a lady with some property, and in 15S1 
went to London. Before he left the university he had {says 
Wood) a reputation as a poet, and executed a {lost) translation 
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god€hty*aor. wh?n her head was strocK' off by Persem. Th« 
ame ■ % , i«s given ■ him because he first ' appeared '-WMr. .the . . 
source* .{/toe') of Oceana*. ''He is "said to tare mounted to ; 
heaven, dwelt ta thepalaeeof Zeos, whom he served a* the 
bearer of lire • and thunder.. i '■ With 1 the assistance of P, Belle* 

it , . .« . ' ... . . / • _ J..JU 1 


paid to Oxford (June 1583) by the Polish Prince Palatine. In 
London, P. was chiefly a playwright, but sometimes an actor. 
In 1584 he* published anonymously The Araygnement of Paris: 
n Pastoral/, presented before the Queenes Maiestie by the Children 
<f her Chapelt, It is in live acts, and the dialogue is extremely 
.simple. The verse is partly rhymed and partly blank, Next 
year P. devised a Lord .Mayor’s pageant. From 1589 to his 
ileath, which happened before 1598, he wrote for various dramatic 
companies, Pembroke’s* Lord Strange’s, the Chamberlain’s, &c. 
His best- known pieces are the Tale of Troy % a poem in heroic 
couplets } the Old IVives* Tale, ‘a sort of child's story toki with 
a poet’s playfulness ; ’ Edward J. } in passages of which we hear 
(but in more turgid style) the patriotic ring of Shakespeare’s 
historical dramas, and the Lore of King David and Pair Seth - 
according to Campbell, ‘ the earliest fountain of pathos and 
harmony that can be traced in our diamatic poetry.’ P. has a 
bright scholarlike fancy, a sweet musical style, and a fine vein 
of tender feeling. His works have been carefully edited by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce (Lond. 3 vols. 1829-39). 

Peel Towers, the Border fortresses of the old mosstroopers, 
familiar to every leader of Scott’s Monastery or Black Divarf 
Their name is identical with the ‘ pile or castelet’ of Lang land, 
Fabyan, and Lelaud, a word connected with the Lat. pila t the 
Old. Eng. ptl (' stake ’), and the Celt, pill (‘ a castle’). 

Pee'pul, or Pi'pal (Pic us ReUgiosa), a common Indian tree 
held sacred by both Hindus and Buddhists. The Hindus regard 
it as occupied by the god Brahma, and accordingly invest it 
with the Brahminical cord. Under the name of the Bo-tree, or 
tree of wisdom, it holds a position among Buddhists similar 
to that of the Cross among Christians^ for it was while sitting 
under this tree that Gautama became * enlightened.’ An off- 
shoot of the original tree is still shown near Gaya in Behai ; 
and another branch planted at Anuradhapura in Ceylon can be 
historically proved to be now (1S78) 2123 years old — the most 
ancient tree in the world. See Sir E. Tennent’s Ceylon, vol. ii. 
(i860). 

Peer (ptr), a word of Fersian origin, used throughout Indin 
for a holy man among the Mohammedans. It is especially 
applied to a deceased saint whose tomb has become a place of 
pilgrimage, or to the chief of a body of monks or mendicants. 

Peers (Fr. pairs, Lat. pares, * equals ’) is the name given to 
the nobility of Great Britain and Ireland to mark their political 
equality. Whatever grades of honour or distinction may exist 
in the peerage, its members are on a political level as a separate 
estate of the realm. Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and 
Barons are * equals,’ and vote as such in the House of Lords. 

Pee'wit. See Lapwing. 

Peg'anum is a monotypic genus of Zygofhyilacece, interesting 
botanically from possessing certain characteristics of Rutacete, 
The species P. Harmala is common in b. Europe and Asia 
Minot', and is a powerfully-smelling herb, with alternate, entire, 
or divided stipular leaves, white axillary flowers, and a capsular 
fruit opening by three valves. In Turkey the seeds are used as 
a vermifuge* and also, it is said, as a spice and for dyeing red. 

Pegasae', a variety or species of Ox (q. v.) occurring in W. 
Africa. It is the Bos pegasus of naturalists, apd has a short | 
head, a wide forehead, and long and spreading horns. The ears 
are also long and drooping. Both legs and tail are long, and the 
neck is maned, 

Peg'&Bus, a genus of Teleostean fishes, found in warm seas, 
and including species known popularly as ‘sea-dragons.’ They 
belong to the snb-order Lophobranehii, and are thus near 
neighbours of the Hippocampi or ‘sea-horses,* In the family 
1 Pegasidnr, the breast is broad, and the pectoral ox breast-fins very 
long and supported on spiny rays, The mouth is placed on the 
under surface of the snout. The * sea-dragon * is the P. draco, 
and the ‘ Pegasus ‘ or P, natans is a second species, 

Peg-'asua, in Greek mythology, is the name of the winged 
horse which sprang from the Gorgon Medusa, along with the 
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while P. pursued his Aright alone to the abode of the immortals, 
According to another legemfe when Mount Helicon* hearing the 
singing of the Muses, began to rise heavenward with delight, P. 
stopped its rising by giving it a kick, and from the hobf-rttatk 
there arose Hippocrene, the fountain of the Muses, and the 
source of inspiration. On accounts of this E has been repre- 
sented in modern writings as the horse of the Muses, a character 
in which he was unknown to the ancients. 

Pegu', a province of British Burmah, lying between Arracan 
and Tennasserim, and occupying the entire Valley of the 


and Tennasserim, and occupying the entire Valley of the 
Irrawaddy river from Prome downwards. Area* 27,390 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1872) 1,662,058. It contains the capital, Ran- 
goon, and the port Bassein. It also includes the rice aWamps, . 
and the navigation of the Irrawaddy, and forms the most 
populous and wealthy portion of Burmah, The inhabitants j 
are now mostly composed of Mughs or Burmese proper, who ate 
Buddhists, and the hill tribe of Kareits (q^ v.), of whom many 
have been converted to Christianity. The native Feguese, called 
also Takings or Muns, have been either exterminated by the Bur- 
mese kings or driven S. into Tennasserim; and their capital of P., 
on the river of the same name, about 70 miles N. of the present 
city of Rangoon, has now almost disappeared. In the 16th c. 
the Peguese founded a great kingdom ; their capital was first at 
Tungu (q. v.), and afterwards at I\ city, of which gorgeous- 
descriptions are given by early travellers, and which is said once 
to have numbered I 4 G,ocx 5 inhabitants. After numerous and 
sanguinary wars with the Burmese proper of Ava, the Peguese 
were exterminated rather than subdued in 1755. During the 
first Burmese war of 1823-26 P. was entirely overrun by the 
British force, and was the scene of many sharp encounters and 
much loss by sickness, It was not annexed until the conclusion 
of the second war of 1852, when Independent Burmah was 
entirely cut off from the seaboard. The horses of Burmah are 
generally known as P. ponies. 

Pehlevi (‘language of heroes’), a vernacular dialect of the 
primitive Persian or Iranian language, used under the dynasty 
of the Sassamdae (235 -640 A.P.), who revived the national reli- 
gion of fire-worship. The grammatical basis of the language is 
the ancient Zend, considerably modified by the introduction of 
Semitic worth. The alphabet also is Semitic, and consists of 
only thirteen distinct letters. The sacred books of the Parsees 
(q. v.) are written in P., the philological study of which has 
recently made much progress at Bombay. See Dastur JamaSpji’s 
Dictionary of P, (vol. i. Lond. 1877V. 

Pei-ho', an important river in the N. of China, is formed 50 
miles from its mouth by the confluence of the Wben-ho, Huto- 
ho, Jan-ho, and Wei-ho, which together water the province of 
Chi-li and part of Shan-si. The main stream* Whea-ho, which 
rises in Shan-si, among the mountains of the frontier, has a 
course of 450 miles, and forms the highway to Peking. wti-ha 
is connected by the Grand Canal with the Hoang-ho. 

Peine Porte et Dure (the 1 strong and hard pain ’) is a 
kind of torture formerly inflicted on those who stood mule or 
refused to plead when put on trial. The prisoner was put into 
a low dark chamber, laid on his back, naked, on the floor. As 
great a weight of iron as he could endure was then laid upon him* 
and in this situation he was fed with nothing but bread and water 
till he died, or until his obstinacy was overcome. It appears by 
a record of 31 Edward III. that a prisoner lived forty days under 
this punishment. The motive of any one so suffering ratljor than 
answer was probably to escape the forfeiture of lands whicth under 
former law followed a conviction for felony. - By ,7 apd 8 Geo,, 
IV. c. 28, if any person arraigned of any crime remain *but£, or 
will not answer directly to the charge against him, the court may 
order a plea of ‘ Not guilty * to be entered, when the trial must 
proceed as if the accused had actually so pleaded, p, F, et D. 
is said to have been inflicted in Engl^nd As late as 1741, 'A/ 
curious and vivid account of the case of Margaret Clithcroe* 
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th^ iAepd^^ter of thft Mayor of who actually -suffered 
4udjiard para,’ mh March 1586, is 
, (1877), : 

•*•••• ‘ ;^Rj©iJp®aa;-; a ' 'lake Of Russia, between the governments of St. 

li Voma, Esthonia, connected at the $,E. 11 , 

' %rlA tStiwteai' v6•lfettlea^•2oclg; , ted' Ibma' ’*4 to 41' 

It is $0 miles long add 41 broad ; its depth is 45 
feet, 'tod its area 1408 so. miles, Fed bv the Ernbach and- 4 he^, 
U empties itself into the Graf of Finland by the 
, 3 ^aro^ 44 miles long.. The banks of P, a re flat, sandy, and 
largely covered with fir trees, and the lake abounds with fish. 
It has four islands, of which Narka is the largest ; the only town 
upon its banks i 4 s Sdov. 

Poiah'walx (Pestnm, 1 over-lord *), the title of the hereditary 
prime minister of the Rajahs of Sattara, the descendants of 
Sivaji the Great, the founder of the Mahratta power in W, 
India. The first P, was Balaji Vishwanath, a Brahmin by 
Caste, who made himself ‘Mayor of the Palace * in 1712. For 
nearly a > century his descendants guided the policy of the 
Motiratta confederation in its antagonism to the Mohammedans. 
They fixed their capital at Foonah, the central home of the 
nation, about 1740 j and are said to have directed at one time 
an array of 106,00 0 horsemen, with an annual revenue of seven 
millions sterling. The seventh and last P. was Baji Rao, who 
Succeeded in 17 96. To escape from the rivalry of the two great 
military chiefs of the Mahrattas, Scindiah and IIolkar,he put him- 
self under the protection of the British by the treaty of Bassein in 
1803. „ This led to the war in which Sir Arthur Wellesley and 
Lord Lake completely defeated the Mahratta armies. In 18 11 
Mr. Elphinstone (q, v.) was appointed Resident at Poonah, and 
his special duty was* to frustrate Mahratta intrigues. In 18 1 6 
the P. made a treacherous attack upon the Residency, but he 
was defeated at the battle of Kirki, He ultimately surren- 
dered to Sir John Malcolm, who guaranteed to him a pension 
of ^80,000 a year. His territories were annexed to the Bombay 
Presidency, and Bitlmr near Cawnpore was assigned as his 
residence. Here he lived till 18^3, having adopted as his heir 
the infamous Nana Sahib (q. v.). The latter was undoubtedly 
regarded throughout India as the hereditary IV, and the refusal 
of the British Government to continue to him any portion of his 
adoptive father's pension, is supposed to have had something to 
do with the outbreak of the Mutiny in 18J7. See Grant Duffs 
History of the Mahrattas (Load. 1826) j Sir John Kaye’s History 
of the Sepoy War, vol. i.; Selection from the Wellesley Despatches 
(Oxf. Clar. Press. 1877}. 

Peisie tratos (Lat. Pisistratus ), a famous Athenian ‘ tyrant,' 
son of Hippocrates, was named after I\, Nestor's youngest son. 
The mother of P, —her name is unknown —was cousin-gernmu 
to the mother of Solon. The date of P.’s birth cannot be fixed 
with certainty. The year 612 E,c. seems a probable date, and 
certainly he could not have been born much later. His personal 
beauty and mental culture were great. Carefully educated, 
of winning manners, high-souled and generous, few among the 
Athenians could compare with him. His craving for power 
and supremacy, however, led him to condescend to acts of 
dissimulation utterly at variance with his generally mild anti 
beneficent character. The relationship of P. to Solon led 
to a close and intimate friendship between them ; and one of 
the first public acts of the former was by his eloquence to 
aid his kinsman in the war against the Megarians. In this 
expedition P; distinguished himself by military skill and bravery. 
Meanwhile the position of parties at Athens became unsettled. 
The old hostilities of the rival factions — the Plain , the Coast, 
and the Highlands — checked for a time by Solon's prudent 
legislation., broke out afresh. The party of the Plain comprised 
the landed proprietors; that of the Coast the wealthy middle 
class ; that, of the Highlands those whose political freedom and 
political equality were, from their more contracted circum- 
stances, ill defined and hardly recognised, Lycurgus became 
the champion of the first party ; Megacles, the Alkmaeonid, of 
tile second ; while P., seeing that this was a favourable oppor- 
tunity for advancing his ambitious aims, threw in his lot with 
the Highlanders. He appeared as the patron and liberal bene- 
factor of the poor, threw open his gardens to the use of the 
chfrcna indiscriminately, and dispensed charity in the public 
streets, The best of the citizens were hoodwinked, and hailed in 
htm, if not a deliverer from oppression, at least the friend of 


moderation and element# Bolon at Once, saw' through his 
krasman’asehemes, „ He remonstrated with ?., bat ih vain, warned 
the people of their danger, and endeavoured by speeches and 
poems to rouse them? from their listless inactivity:, but to no 
purpose. Even the members of the, Senate were disposed to 
bdfcve in P.<, and to declare Soiohtnad. The ddoisive, moment 
arrived. ;ft appeared in the Agora with Ml bddy and *»uies 
wounded* pretending that he had, been whU?high assassinated 
on account of his patriotic action. Indignatiorimn high id the 
city, the assembly was convened, and on f he zhotipn of Ariston 
a bodyguard of fifty citizens was granted to Him notwithstand- 
ing the vigorous opposition of Solon, This guard. P. increased 
either through the heedlessness or connivance of the people ; 
and in 560 B.c. he made himself master of the Akropolis. 
Megacles and the Alkmaeonids fled. Solon retired. P., now 
the possessor not only of the semblance but of the substance 
of power, conducted the government with ability, discretion, and 
prudence. The fact that he attempted to make rto change in 
the constitution or in the laws of Solon is in itself evidence of 
his tact and skill. But the first usurpation of ?. was 
of short duration. Ere his power had taken toot the rival 
chiefs had come to an understanding, and he was forced to eva- 
cuate Athens. Whether P., on his first deposition, lej| Attica 
is uncertain. Probably he did not. His property, however, 
was sold by auction, and he went into banishment. How he 
was employed during the six years that followed we know not. 
Meanwhile the old strife was renewed, and the coalition of the 
factions under Lycurgus ami Megacles was broken up. Me- 
gacles now made overtures to P., and offered to reinstate him in 
the tyranny on condition of his accepting the hand of his 
daughter. To this P. consented. Hardly, however, had he 
entered upon his authority when Megacles, in consequence of a 
quarrel arising from P/s treatment of his daughter, again 
combined with Lycurgus, and P. was once more driven 
from Athens. He fled to Euboea. On reaching Eretria, P. 
deliberated with his sons as to his future course. Iiippias 
advised a fresh attempt to regain his power, and this advice 
was adopted. Contributions were solicited from friendly 
cities, and in some cases large sums were cheerfully given. 
With these funds he procured mercenaries from Argos. Ten 
years were spent in these operations. At last with a Naxian, 
by name Lygdamis, he crossed into Attica and landed at Mara- 
thon. Friends welcomed him. Partisans flocked to his stand- 
ard. His enemies now prepared to meet him. The two armies 
encamped at Pallene ; and P., seizing a favourable opportunity, 
fell upon his antagonist* and scattered them in all directions. 
The clemency of I\ on this occasion is worthy of all praise. 
Instead of following up his success, he intimated to the fugitives 
that if they would go quietly to their homes they had nothing to 
fear. The whole measures of P. hereafter were directed to 
securing his supremacy and consolidating his power. The 
money by which he maintained his mercenary troops was 
derived partly from the silver mines of Laureon, and partly from 
the gold mines on the Strymon. P,, now fairly established in 
the government, steadfastly maintained the institutions of Solon. 
For sixteen years he remained in undisturbed possession of his 
power, which he exercised with mildness and moderation. He 
died in 527 B.c., leaving the sovereignty to his two sons Hippias 
and Hipparchus, known as the Peisistratida* 

The character of P. L, upon the whole, a singularly amiable 
one. He did not, it is true, mount to power by a course of un- 
impeachable integrity, but, when he had attained the summit of 
his ambition, he made splendid use of his opportunities. Kindly, 
sympathetic, and humane, he won the esteem and goodwill of 
all, notwithstanding his usurpation. Pie encouraged agriculture 
among the poorer classes. To those who had no means of their 
own he gave cattle and seed. For the old and needy he secured 
provision. He was scrupulously attentive to the celebration of 
the religious festivals of Attica. The patron of the fine arts and 
the fosterer of literature, he was moreover the first editor of 
Homer, He adorned the city with many splendid structures, 
among which may be mentioned a temple to the Pythian 
Apollo, another to Olympian Zeus, the Lyceum, the Fountain of 
the Nine Springs, &q, 

Pekan, or Woodshock (A^r^ Canadensis), a species of 
the Weasel family inhabiting N, America. The fur of this ani- 
mal is of considerable value, and somewhat resembles tliat of 
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the Sable (q, v.). Its colour is a greyish brown, tlie lighter tint 
predominating on the upper parts. The P, lives in burrows 
excavated in the neighbourhood of rivers, and feeds on fish, 
crustaceans, &c. , 

Peking or Pe-King {‘northern court,’ in contfadistino* 
tion to Nanking, * southern court’), capital of the Chinese 
Empire, in the province of Chi-li, on the river Tung*hui, 
an affluent of the Pei-ho, 13 miles from the latter river, 50 S. 
of the Great Wall, and ioo from the sea, in lal. 39 ° 5 # N„, 
and long. 116 0 27' £. It is situated in a fertile, well-cultivated 
plain, which,, dotted with summer houses and gardens, rises at 
at a short distance into- woody hills. Good bituminous coal is 
drawn from extensive deposits to the N. and W., and excellent 
water is procured from numerous wells, and distributed through 
the city by carts aud wheelbariows. The climate, though 
severe, is not unhealthy, the temperature ranging from io° to 
105® F. The waters in the vicinity are covered with two feet of 
ice from December to March, while in summer the dust from 
the Unpaved, undriimed streets is a terrible scourge. The city 
consists of two parts — the Tartar city or Notching { * within the 
walls’) on the N., and the Chinese city or l¥ai‘Uhin» {* beyond 
the walls ') on the S., together having a circuit of 25 miles. The 
native name of the two cities points to the original design, 
which was that the Chinese city should encircle the city of the 
Tartars. Hut the former has not been extended beyond the S. 
side of the latter, nor does the distinction of nationality any 
longer separate the inhabitants. Both cities are girt with walls 
of earth, cased on each side with brick, and opening every 50 
feet in embraznres. The walls of the Tartar city are about 50 
feet high, and vary in thickness from 40 to £2 feet. They are 
pierced by twelve gates, three of which lead into the Chinese 
city, and are dominated by massive watch-towers, loopholed for 
cannon. The walls of the Chinese city are only 30 feet high, 
and from 15 to 25 feet wide, but they are further strengthened 
by square towers or buttresses placed at intervals of 60 yards. 
Seven gates give access to the country. The gates of 1 \, closed 
at sunset and opened at simuse with great ceremony, are the 
chief stations of police, and the seat of customs. 

The Tartar city consists of three concentric parts. The inner 
or prohibited city is confined by a red brick wall about 2 miles 
in circuit, and contains the Winter Pnlace where the emperor 
and his family icside, the Temple of Imperial Ancestors, the 
Hall of Imperial Portraits, the Imperial Library or Hall of the 
Literary Abyss, and various government offices. Encircling 
this, and girt by a yellow wall, the imperial city is the residence 
of the imperial princes and officials of the highest lank, and beie 
are magnificent palaces, and temples and altars to Chinese 
divinities, the imperial gardens adorned by an artificial mountain 
supporting a splendid pavilion, and by an artificial lake bordered 
by beautiful groves. From the imperial printing-office issues 
daily the Great Report, the only Chinese newspaper, of which 
an English translation has appeared for 1872-76 inclusive. The 
official copy of this journal is of miserable proportions, but the 
copy sold every second day to the public is still further reduced 
by the withdrawal of all secret decrees and reports. The outer or 
Tartar city proper, more populous than the others, is the seat of 
six supreme tribunals, the Grand National College and the 
Great Medical College, and contains the famous Examination 
Hall, the Observatory (since 1279% the legations of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and Russia, the temple of 
Confucius in which the emperor attends a gland annual service, 
a Lama temple, erected 1725-30, several Mohammedan mosques 
and Buddhist temples, a Roman Catholic cathedral, a Greek 
church, a Protestant chapel, &c. The Examination Hall is 
provided with numerous cells (ten thousand, it 13 said) for the 
candidates competing for public offices. The splendid Palace 
of Leang is the residence of the British Minister. The main 
streets, flooded with a grotesque and clamorous crowd, are lined 
by shops painted red, blue, and green, and at night are lit 
by torches and coloured lanterns. The character of the minor 
streets may be imagined from their bearing such names as 
* Fetid Hide Street,’ ‘Dog’s Tooth Street,’ ‘Dog’s Tail Street,’ 

4 Barbarian Street/ &c. *' 

The Chinese city, densely crowded and utterly lacking in 
sanitary arrangements, is the great mercantile centre. Broad 
straight streets run from gate to gate and intersect each other at 
right angles. The centre of these is occupied by an elevated 
H 


carriage uoad, thronged with sprmgless cabs, ; rude ' ' 

mules atul cataels with towering loads. One side of 
informed by brick houses pf one of two Stories, the otj^rhyvf ^ 
stalk? where if displayed abundanceof showy merchandise!.. TW' ! 
chief buildings are the Temple of, Heaven, built 1420* and rim ; 
Temple of Earth, in the . grounds <$' Which the Emperor maugm* 
rates the* ploughing season ft' the vernal equinox. Hem ■ also 
are the Golden Fish-ponds, the execution, ground, the jtaptfMv 
and other places or amusement. . Visitors have frequently 
remarked that the whole, city wears an, appearance of decay. 

Riots arc of common occurrence^ and generally arise out of the 
defective manner in which the city is supplied with provisions. 

The total pop. of 1 \ is estimated at from ij to 2 millions. 

Centuries before the Christian era P. was the capital of ftw, 
a kingdom overthrown by the Tsin dynasty in 222 B.C. It ' 
became the capital of the Ivitan dynasty in 938 A. D., and was 
taken by Genhis Khan in 1215. Kublai Khan made it his 
residence in 1264. The court was removed to Nanking by the 
native emperors in 1369, but finally transferred back to f. by 
Yung Lo, the third member of the Ming dynasty, in 1421. ; A 
Portuguese embassy visited P. in 1 5 1 % but the representatives 
were imprisoned and subsequently put to death in I $.23* Inter* 1 
course began with I he Russians as early as 16x9, and m i 6&7 a 
Dutch embassy succeeded in concluding a commercial treaty, 

If was visited by Lord Macartney in September 1793, but little 
was known of it till i860, in which year the French and English 
allies forced its surrender, and secured the peace of 24th October, . 
allowing, among other privileges, a British envoy to reside hate. 

The allies destroyed the famous Yuen-ming-yueu (lit. ‘ round and 
splendid gardens ’), situated 8 miles N.W. of f\ as a punishment 
for the treachery of certain mandarins. Foreigners are now freely 
allowed to visit the city, but not lo trade within its precincts, 

See Fortune’s Veto and Peking (1863); The. 1 'reaty Ports of 
China and Japan (1867); and Dr. Rennie’s P, and the Pekingese 
<i« 75 )- 

Pela'gianism, tlie opinions which are associated with the 
name of Pelagius (q. v.) T ‘ does not jo much represent the 
notions of a single individual as a complete moral and religious 
system, which formed a decided contrast to the Augustmhm 
! doctrine regarding the relation of divine grace to the human will, 
j and which look a firmer hold in the Last than in the West,’ 
i owing to it- affinity with the opinions of Origen (q. v.). .Since 
TeituLlian (q. v.) an opinion had pi availed in the West, which 
* wa*> unknown in the Eastern Church, that the $iu of Adam had 
been transferred to his posterity as a predisposition to sin (see 
Original Sin). 'Hus idea was combated by the Pelagians on 
the ground that it served art an excuse for moral indolence. 
Augustine’s celebrated prayer, ‘ My God, bestow on me what 
Thou commanded, and command what Thou wilt,’ was pro- 
nounced by Pelagius an absurdity, ‘ because it assumed that God 
can demand moie than man can rendci , and what man must 
receive as a gift.’ The radical principle of P. is that ability 
limits obligation : * If 1 ought, I can ; if sin be of the will, it 
can be avoided ; if it be of necessity, it is not sin/ At the con- 
clusion of the contioversy, Augusthdanism was triumphant in 
the West, although not recognised in the East, where P. was 
not officially condemned till the Council of Ephesus (431). The 
opinions represented by 1\ have been arranged under the three 
heads of Sin, Liberty and Grace, and Predestination, x. In 
opposition to the tonception of Augustine that the whole human 
race is a concrete totality, the logical consequence of which was 
j the proposition that ‘ as all men have sinned in Adam, they are 
I justly exposed to the vengeance of God, because of this heredi- 
tary sin and guilt of sin,’ Pelagius regarded every human being 
as a moral agent, complete in himself, aud separate from all 
others,’ so that he was in no way affected by the sin of Adam 
further than as a bad example. 2, ,Lil>erty and Grace.**~In 
opposition tojthe view of Augustine that the grace of Gd 4 is a 
creative principle of life producing the liberty of the will, Which 
in the natural man is only free to do evil, Pelagius supposed that 
grace (/>., everything which we derive from, the goodness of 
God) was something added to the efforts put forth by the wilt of 
man, which was free to choose good as well ns evil. 5* J*re* 
destination.— From the premises that man lies under the guilt 
of Adam’s sin, besides being thereby sb; much , predisposed to sin 
that none can possibly escape (jpom th^s VcCondftmn who are not ' 
supematurally assisted, it logically foUMwt in Augtmtine’s ; $y$toa - i 
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that Ctod Mn consequence of an eternal decree, and without any 
reference to the fixture conduct of men, had elected some out of 
’ the corrupt mass to became vessels of his mercy, and left the 
rest os vessels Of His wrath to bear the just consequences of 
their sins/ According to P,, on the contrary, the operations of 
grace, Always follow, or must have been deserved by, the free 
resolution to be good ; so that God’s predestination is founded 
solely on his foreknowledge of human actions, See Hagenbach’s 
Lehrbuch der Dagmengeschichte (Eng, trans, Eclinb. 1847), Nean* 
dcr's Gesck. der Christl. Rcl. und Kirch* (Eng. trans. Lond. *858), 
and Ddrnpr’s Augustinus (1873). 

Pela'gius, the great opponent of Augustine (q. v.), w% a 
monk of Britain, whose ecclesiastical name is perhaps a Greek 
equivalent of the Cymric Morgan (* sea-born ’). Of his early 
life nothing is known, but Augustine himself tells us that by 
his rigid life as a monk he liad gained universal respect ; 
and in his writings he appears as * a man filled with pain 
and indignation at the moral depravation of the great mass 
of the nominal Christians of his day.’ P. also considered 
that the Augustmian doctrine regarding the corruption and 
weakness of human nature (see Original Sin) only afforded 
excuses for moral indolence, and served as props for immo- 
rality. From this point of view he was led to deny that there 
was any such thing as a corruption of human nature, which had 
grown out of the Fall. Accordingly in the Western Church, 
where the doctrine of Augustine expressed the tendency of the 
time, he was regaided as a heretic. Coming tu Rome about 
400, P. there composed his commentaries on the Epistles of St. 
Paul, in which, his peculiar views arc expressed. The public 
outbreak of the controversy, however, was due to another, 
Ccelestius, who held similar opinions, and who, as a younger 
man and trained advocate, was more ready to maintain his 
opinions in public. The two went together in 411 to Carthage, 
where Coelcslius applied for ordination as a presbyter. Instead 
of getting it, however, he was accused of heresy, and condemned 
by a synod (412). When the attention of Augustine was called 
to the writings of P. as the teacher of Codestius, he deemed it 
necessary to refute them. He aho sent O rosins as an emissary 
to Palestine, whither P. had gone, and where his opinions weie 
more congenial from their affinity with the opinions of Origen 
(q. v.), in order to warn the Church there against him; but 
although accused by Orosius ami Jciome, P. was acquitted by 
two synods — -at Jerusalem and Diospolis (Lydda), 415. Where- 
upon Augustine ‘laid aside all forbearance, and opposed the 
doctrine of P. severely and bitterly in many works,' The heresy 
was now condemned by another synod at Carthage, 416; and 
although Zosimus, Bidiop of Rome, at first sided with the 
Pelagians, when the African bishops in another synod (417) 
adhered to their formei decision, which was confirmed by a 
general council at Carthage, 418, he joined in the condemnation, 
and excommunicated them. The controversy was decided by 
the Emperor Honorius against P., who was banished from Rome. 
Ilis subsequent history is unknown. A peculiar importance 
attaches to P. The doctrinal questions that he was the fust to 
laise are not yet seLtlcd ; they have repeatedly, undei different 
forms and with various modifications been reiterated in the his- 
tory of the Church, and the Pelagian view will, in all probabi- 
lity, continue to attract those who shrink from the tremendous 
conclusions of Augustine and Calvin, however irrefutable they 
may appear. Besides his Commentaries , P.'s chief works arc 
De Liber 0 Arbitno , De Natuniy Dc Fide Tnmtatts. See Nean- 
der's Gesch. der Christ t. Re/, und Kirche (Eng. trans. 1858), 
Winger's Versuch finer Praqm. Darstellung des Augustinismus 
und Pdagianismus (Eng. trans. And. U.S. 1840), 

Pel'amis, a well-known genus of water-snakes or Hydro - 
phidtVy of which the P. bicolor or black-backed F. is a good 
example. It is essentially a sea-inhabiting species, # and is found 
swimming in the ocean at great distances from land. The tail 
is compressed, to fit it for serving as a swimming organ, and 
the nostrils are valvular. The colour is black above and yellow 
beneath, the tail being variegated with these colours. The 
average length is 2^ feet. The Pi is poisonous, and belongs to 
the sub- order of Colubrine snakes. 


Pel'amy*, a genus of Teleostean fishes, belonging to the 
Scomberidie or mackerel family, and represented by the Bon i to 
(<!• v.). 



PelargoMc Acid, one of the fatty arid penes, having 
the composition C*Hi S 0 «. It is obtained by distillation with 
water ox the leaves of Pelargonium rosium, a species of the 
order Geraniacea, It is soluble in alcohol aiid cthey, and 
very sparingly so in water. It is the last of, the series, which 
is liquid at ordinary temperature and pressure, and boils at 
500° C 

Pelargo'nium is a vast genus, the glory of the natural order 
Gcraniaceic, and is almost exclusively S. African. From Gera* 
niumy with which it was formerly included, and which name is 
still often applied to the cultivated plants, it is distinguished by 
having irregular instead of regular flowCrs, a spurred sepal, ho 
glands on the disc, and four to seven fertile stamens only, in- 
stead of ten. The species are difficult to define from the very 
great facility with which they form hybrids, running into innu- 
merable varieties by seed. They differ, too, in stem — being 
shrubby, herbaceous, or stemless ; in root — tuberous or fibrous j 
in leaves— entire or variously divided ; in thihr leaf-perfume— 
from an unpleasant to a grateful odour ; andTh their flower — 
from striking beauty to insignificance. The species possess, in 
different proportions, the astringent properties of the order. 
From P. roseum what is called * oil of geranium 9 is extracted, 
for which purpose the plant is extensively grown in France, 

P. capitatuniy another Cape species, and P. odorttissimum, a 
perennial trailing herb of S. Asia, likewise yield by distillation 
a fragrant oil. The tuberous rootstocks of some of the species 
attain a considerable size, those of P. triste being eaten at the 
Cape, and some are so curiously formed as to resemble corals 
in appearance. 

Pelas'gi&ns, the earliest known inhabitants of Greece, were 
also spread over the Troas, Crete, Southern Italy, and many of 
the Aegean islands. Their name has been variously connected 
with Peleg the son of Eber (Gen. x. 25), with plaza y pelagos, 
pc largos y Ac., but is most probably akin to per an, per ad, in which 
case it would signify ‘ wanderers,’ The theory of their Phoeni- 
cian origin is forbidden by the scarcity of Semitic elements in 
classical Greek, and to assert the identity of the P. with the 
Etruscans is only to explain ignotnm per ignotius. The ablest 
and most recent investigators of tbe subject hold the P. to have 
been of the same Aryan stock as the Hellenes, and to have en- 
tered Greece by way of ihc northern mainland. That Herodotus 
speaks of their dialect as ‘ barbarous ’ (i. 57) proves nothing, 
because he also includes in the promiscuous term * Barbarians' the 
Thracians, Macedonians, and Illyrians, who are generally ad- 
mitted to have been more or less distantly related to the 
Hellenes. Indeed in Max Mullers words, * for the purposes oi 
scientific classification it is almost impossible to make any use 
of the statements of ancient writers about these so-called bar- 
barous idioms.’ The P. seem to have been a peaceful race, 
occupied chiefly with agriculture, but possessing fortified 
towns, built in the style known to us as Cyclopean Architec- 
ture (q. v.). See the Histories of Thirlwall, Grote, Curtius 
and Coxe. 

Pela'yo, son of Favila, Duke of Cantabria/ was the first king 
of Asturias, and the twenty- eighth of the Gothic kings of Spain. 
Much of his history is involved in obscurity, and it is only known 
that after the battle of Guadalete (711), gathering the scattered 
forces of tbe Christians among the mountains of Asturias, he in 
71S inflicted a severe defeat on the Moslems at Cangas de Onis, 
which, with another victory over Munuza, governor of Leon, pie- 
pared the way for the foundation of a kingdom whose capital was 
the city of Leon, and which, on P/s death in 73 7 passed to Alonso 
el Casio. 

Felecan'id®. See Pelican, 

Pelew' Islands form the \V. portion of the Caroline Area*- 
pelago, and are situated in the N. Pacific in 7°-8 0 3O / N. lat., 

1 34 0 136° E. long. They number twenty, and have an area of 
346 sq. miles, that of the principal one, Babellhuap, being 275 
sq. miles. The area of the coral reefe which aim , 4 . encircle 
them is computed by’ Dona to be six times greater. The islands 
are fertile, and the bread-fruit, cocoanut, sugar-cane, and banana, 
grow well, while cattle and pigs are reared in considerable 
numbers. The inhabitants, who were estimated to number 
io.ooo in 1873, and arc decreasing, are of the Malay race, with 
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nn evident infusion of Papuan blood. Every " village forms ft" 
republic, independent in itself, but co-operating with the others. 
There also exists among the members of both sexes a curious 
system of co-operation for mutual help and protection, called 
the clobbergolL The P. I. were discovered by Drake in 1579 , 
and were brought into prominent notice by the wreck of the 
Antelope on one of them in 1783, followed by the visit of Prince 
Lee Boo to England. In common with the rest of the Carolines, 
the P. I. are claimed by Spain. 



Pelican. 


Fel'ican. ( Pdicanus), a genus of Natatorial or Swimming 
Birds, the type of the family Pelecanida;. In this family the bill 

is long, straight, pointed, 
and broad at its base. The 
nostrils are narrow. The 
skin of the throat, or that 
between the halves of the 
lower jaw, maybe dilated 
to form a pouch j the wings 
are long, and have their first 
quill longei than the others. 
All the toes are united by 
the web, and the face aud 
throat aie partially covered 
with feathers. The genus Pelican us itself has a long hooked 
bill, and a short and rounded tail, Of this genus the common 
P. (P. onocro talus) is a well-known example. This bird belongs 
to S. Europe, Africa, and parts of Asia. It occurs in flocks, 
which frequent sea-coasts. Its average length is 6 feet, the 
spread of the wings measuring about double the length of the 
body. The colour is white, the plumage having a delicate pink 
tint. The feathers of the breast are yellow, and the quills of the 
wings black. The bill is yellow, but red at the tip. The P. is 
well known for its gular pouch , formed by an enlargement of 
the skin of the throat, and depending from the lower jaw. In 
this cavity, the capacity of which is equal to about two gallons, 
the fishes caught are received. The tongue of the P. is of small 
size. The bird is frequently pursued by other birds, and made 
to disgorge its prey fiom the pouch. Its nest is rudely con- 
structed of grass, and the eggs, two or three in number, are of 
white colour. The young are fed from the pouch of the parent. 
The legend that the 1\ fed hei young with her blood arose from 
the fact that the bird presses the bill against the breast to extract 
the fishes, the red tip of the bill appearing like a blood spot on 
the white feathers. Another species {P. ru/us) t the red-necked 
I’., inhabits the W. Indies. 


Pelion (mod. Zagora), a rugged mountain ridge in Thessaly, 
stretching from Ossa southwards to the promontory of Sepias. 
Oil the eastern side it rises almost precipitously from the sea, 
causing the coast at that part to be quite devoid of harbours. 
It is about 5000 feet high, and is still covered with those dense 
forests of oak, chestnut, elm, and pine, which procured it the title 
of ‘ woody’ in Homers time {Od. xi. 315). 


P&issier, Jean Jacques Aimable,*Duc de Malakoff, 
and Marshal of F ranee, was boin at Marommc (Lower Seine), 
6th November 1794, became a lieutenant in the army (1815), 
served with distinction in the Spanish campaign (1823), and in 
the expedition to the Morea (182S), He took pait under 
Bourmonl in the conquest of Algiers {1830), was made a staff 
officer, and during 1831-39 was employed in France as adju- 
tant. He then returned to Algiers with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and was present in all the succeeding campaigns. In 
1 846 he suffocated with smoke some hundreds of Arabs who 
had taken refuge m the caves of Dahra and refused to surrender. 
The act occasioned a loud outcry in the European press. In 
1850 1*. was appointed a geneial of division, and inspector- 
general of infantry. Eaily in the Ciimean War, be was placed 
at the head of the 1st Corps d'ArmPe (January 1855), and when 
Canrobert in the May following resigned the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, V. succeeded him. The storming of the 
Malakoffby the French troops (8th September) led to the fall 
of SebastoMol. In consequence of this, P. received the title of 
Due and me rmk of marshal. In 1858 he Was sent as ambas- 
sador to London, and in i860 as governor-general to Algiers, 
where he died 22d May 1864. 

■Pell'a, the capital of Macedonia, was situated on a hill, in 
the midst of mar die near the modern village of Neokliori. It 
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was the birthplace of Alexander the Great, and the residence 6f 
the Macedonian monarchs from 360 to 168 B.C., when it surren- 
dered to vEmilius Paullus, and from a splendid city sank to a 
mere station on the Via Egnatia. It is last mentioned by 
Hierocles, a writer of the 6th c. a,u 

Pell'agra is the name of a loathsome skin disease, endemic 
in Some parts of Spain (where it is called fletnti salada), in Por- 
tugal, the Tyrol, and the N. of Italy, P. is seen in its most 
intense form, probably in Lombardy, where the skin is covered 
with tubercles and rough scales, and where it is associated 
with general debility, vertigo, staggering gait, melancholia, and 
frequently epilepsy. The melancholia characteristic of the 
disease has so frequently led to self-destruction by drowning, 
that it lias been distinguished by the appellation of Hydromania. 
Pellagrous insanity is met with especially in Northern Italy, 
and, according to recent observers, also in certain parts of 
France (Rennes, Angers, &c.), and appears to depend upon 
a constitutional disease, the special cause of which is still 
unknown, but which is manifested particularly by an exanthe- 
matous exanthema, chronic diarrhoea, arnemia, and marasmus. 
See Traits de la Pd/agre, par le Doctcur L. Billed (Paris, 
1870). 

Pellew', Edward, See Exmouth, Viscount. 

Pell'ico, SilVio, an Italian poet and politician, was bom at 
Saluzzo in Piedmont, 24th June 1788. In his sixteenth year 
he accompanied a relative to Lyon, where he almost forgot 
his native tongue, when Foscolo's / Scpolcn rekindled in Jus 
breast such a love of his fatherland and of freedom that he 
leturned to Italy, After spending some time as a private tutor 
in the family of Count Luigi Porro Lambertenghi, whose house 
was a rendezvous for all the beaux esprits of Milan, I\ pub- 
lished his tragedies Laodamia and Francesca da Rimini (1818). 
Along with some other patriotic friends lie started the journal 
Jl Condliatore , became suspected of Carbonarism, was arrested 
(1S20), imprisoned, and in January 1822 formally condemned 
to death. The sentence was changed by the Austrian Empeior 
into a fifteen yeais' captivity. In 1830 F. was released through 
the intercession of his friends. The story of his sufferings is told 
in Le Mie Pngioni (1833), a work of exquisite pathos and 
strange, perplexing humility, as if composed under the inspira- 
tion of those hypeiboles of forgiving love that startle us in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Le Ahe Pngtoni has gone through innu- 
merable editions, and been tianslated into most of the languages 
of Europe. P. died at Turin, 31st January 1854. Besides the 
works mentioned, P. published in 1832 the tragedies Gismonda 
da AIcndrido % L.cnonioo da Dertona , and Frouiade ; in 1833 
TotJimaso Iforo ; and in 1837 a collection of his Opere inedite. 
A11 edition of his posthumous works, memoirs, and letters was 
published at Turin (*855 cl seq . ). See ChiaU’s Vita di Sdzdo P, 
(Tur. 1852), and woik of Bourdon (186S). 

Pell'itory, or PelTitory of the Wall {Parirtaria\ is a 
small genus of Urhciuae , consisting of shrubby hcibs, with alter- 
nate entire leaves, polygamous flowers, four stamens, papillose 
stigmas, and fruit included in the enlarged calyx. P. officinale is 
frequent in Britain on old walls, and neighbouring wastes and 
hedge-banks. As a rustic medicine it is apparently used for 
various purposes in different districts of the country. Both the 
scientific and the popular names of the genus are derived 
from Latin paries , ou account of walls being the usual site of 
growth. - 

Pell itory, of Spain, is the Anacydus jyrethrum of botan- 
ists, one of a small genus of Composite with much-cut leaves, 
terminal solitary flower-heads, having wliite ray-florets, resem- 
bling in appearance the familiar chamomile. The above-named 
species is a native of N, Africa, Syria, and Arabia, from whence 
it has been introduced into cultivation to the S. of Europe and 
other places. It is grown for the sake of its roots, which are 
used in medicine under the name of 1 Pyrethri Radix/ As 
imported, they are short tapering pieces about half an inch in 
diameter, externally dark brown, covered with dark shining 
points, internally dirty-yellow, breaking with a resinous fracture. 
When chewed a tingling sensation in the mouth and throat is 
caused, followed by a glowing heat and a copious How of saliva. 
A small piece placed 111 the mouth and gently masticated L 
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Qf much benefit for toothache, and has also been used with 
more or less success for facial neuralgia, and paralysis of the 
tongue* 

Pelopld&B, a famous Theban general and statesman, was 
descended from an ancient, and noble family, but early joined 
himself to the democratic party. As a consequence of this, on 
the victory of the oligarchical faction, aided by the Spartans in 
3852, t\ was forced to flee from Thebes, and betook himself to 
Athens with 400 followers. In the autumn of 379, after having 
completed a plan for the overthrow of the oligarchy, he returned 
secretly'to his native town with twelve of his associates, slew 
there the chiefs of the ruling party, including Leontiades the 
Spartan leader, ami was elected Bceotarch, along with Melon 
and Charon. In the war which now followed with Sparta, P. 
secured the alliance of Athens, and defeated the Spartans at 
Tegyra in 375, and at Leuctra in 371. After this he directed 
his policy chiefly towards extending the Theban influence in the 
north, affording assistance to the Thessalian towns against 
Alexander of Pherae, and acting as mediator in the internal 
dissensions of the Macedonians, Sent as an ambassador to 
Thessalkx in 368, P. was taken prisoner by Alexander, but was 
rescued m the following year by the Theban army under Epami- 
nondas. Shortly after this he went to Susa as ambassador to 
the King of Persia. In 364 he undertook another campaign on 
behalf of the Thessalian cities against Alexander, whom he de- 
feated in the battle of Kynoskcphalze, though P. himself was 
killed. He received a magnificent burial from the Thessalians. 
In private life P. was distinguished by the disinterested gene- 
rosity with which he applied his large fortune to relieve the 
wants of his friends. He lived always in the greatest intimacy 
with Epnminouclas whom he equalled in patriotism and ami- 
ability of character, though he was infeuor to him in political 
and military genius. See Plutarch’s Felopidas , and Diodorus 
Siculus, xv. 62--G7, 71, 75, So, Si. 

Peloponnesian War, the struggle for supremacy between 
the democratic Ionian and the anstociatic Dorian races, ex- 
tended over twenty-seven years*, commencing with the attempt 
of the Thebans to surprise Platcca, May 7, 431 Ii.c\, and closing 
with the surrender of Athens to Sparta in 404. On the side of 
Athens were Chios, Lesbos, Samos, and other subject islands 
of the rilgean, Platrva, Corcyrn, Zacynthus, the majority 
of the Acarnamans, the Messemans of Naupacius, and the 
Greek colonies in Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, and on 
the Hellespont. The Peloponnesian Confederacy included 
all the stales of the Peloponnesus, with the exception of 
Algos, besides Phocis, Locris, Megaris, Boeotia, Leucas, Am- 
biacia, and Anactorium. The history of the war was written 
by Thucydides up to 41 1, and concluded by Xenophon. See 
Id ELI, AS, 

Peloponne'sus (Gr. * island of Pelops ’), the ancient 
name of the Morea (cp v.), styled by Homer Argos or A put 
(‘ distant land ’), According to Thucydides the P. was divided 
into five parts, but a more usual division was into the six 
larger states, Achaia, Elis, Messenia, Laconia, Argolis, and 
Arcadia, and the four smaller, Corinthia, Sicyonia, Phhasia, and 
Cleanse, 

Pelops, according to one Greek myth, was slain by his 
father Tantalus, and served up at a banquet given to the gods. 
Their omniscience was undeceived, Demctcr alone, lost in sor- 
row for Persephone, eating a part of one shoulder. There- 1 
upon Hermes restored the lad to life, and Demctcr supplied the 
missing member by one of ivory. To a later myth belong P.’s 
Phrygian origin, his wandering to the peninsula called after him 
the Isle of P. {Peloponnesus) , and his marriage with Ilippodamia 
(q.v.). She bore him two sons, Atreua and Thyestes, whom 
she instigated to the murder of their step-brother, Chrysippus, 
a crime that drew down on the house of Tantalus its final doom. 
1 \ was honoured at Olympia above all heroes, and his tomb was 
shown near the banks of the Alpheus. 

PePtry (Fr. pellderic, ‘furriery,* from Lat. pc Ills, ‘askin'), 
the skins of furred animals. The pelt is either tlieundiessed 
hide, or the skin prepared without the removal of its hairy or 
woolly covering, A pelisse is a furred coat or robe. See Furs 
and Furriery. 


Pelu'ftium (Gr. ‘ clayey '), a city of Lower Egypt, lay about 
2J miles from the sea, on the easternmost arm of the Nile delta, 
near the modem Damietta. It is the Sim of Ezekiel (xxx. 15, i6)> 
who terms it ‘the stronghold of Egypt/ The f great anguish ' 
foretold by the prophet found fulfilment in the surrenderor the 
city to Cambyses (525), to Alexander the Great (333), to 
Antiochus Epiphanes {173), to Marcus Antonius (55), and to 
Augustus (31 B.c,). P. suffered greatly in the Persian invasion 
of 501 A. ix, and after its final conquest by the califs in the 7th 
c., drops out of history, the Ostium Pelusiacum becoming choked 
with sand. 

PelVis (Lat. pelvis, * a basin ’), the name applied to the bony 
basin or girdle giving support to the hind limbs of Vertebrata, 
and formed in chief by the ‘haunch bones/ In man, the P. is 




ADULT MALE PELVIS SEEN FROM BEFORE, IN THE ERECT ATTITUDE 
OF T UK BODY. 


i, 5 , anterior extremities of the crests of the ilia in front of the widest 
transverse diameter of the upper or false pelvis ; 3, 4, acctaliula ; 5, 3, 
obturator foramina ; 6, sub-pubic angle or arch. 


formed of two ossa innominata or haunch-bones, which are 
united in front to form the pubis, and between which the Sacrum 
(q. v.h and coccyx, or lower portion of the spine, is wedged be- 
hind. The false P. is the name given to the upper and expanded 
portion of the basin, as defined by the iliopectineal line. The 
true /’. is the deeper part of the cavity situated below this 
line, and is of smaller capacity than the false, but more com- 
pletely basin-shaped. The inlet of the P, is heart-shaped, and 
is somewhat encroached upon behind by the promontory of the 
sacrum. The outlet is the lower circumference of the P. below 
the pubis. The P. is regarded as possessing three chief dia* 
meters — anteroposterior (or sacropubic ), transverse, and oblique . 
The average measurements of these diameters are 4 inches, 5 
inches, and 5 inches respectively. The cavity of the true P. 
contains part of the organs of generation , Hie bladder, and the 
rectum, or terminal portion of the intestine. The rectum 
lies posteriorly, within the curve of the sacrum. The bladder 
is partly just behind the symphysis pubis . The uterus and 
vagina in the female arc between the bladder and lectum. 
In the erect posture of the body the pelvis occupies an 
oblique position in reference to the trunk. The hollow of the 
sacrum, instead of looking anteriorly, looks downwards and for- 
wards, the base of the sacrum in the female being about four 
inches higher than the part of the P, or symphysis pubis. The 
axes of the P. form a highly important study in reference 
to the mechanism of parturition . The* plane of the inlet (aa 
regards the true P.) lies in a line carried from the base of the 
sacrum to the upper border of the pubis. If this line be inter- 
sected at right angles at about its middle by another line, the 
latter line in front would correspond with the umbilicus or navel, 
and behind with the middle of the coccyx ; the axis of the inlet 
being thus shown to be directed downwards and backwards. 
The axis of the outlet is directed downwards and forwards, and 
the axis of the cavity is curved. The female P. differs from that 
of the male in being as a whole lighter ■ the bones are of more 
slender make, and their muscular ridges are less plainly 
marked. The hollows of the ilia or haunch-bones are shallower 
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than in the male, and the spines of the ilia are more widely 
separated, giving to the female 1 \ its greater breadth. The 
inlet and outlet are more capacious than in the male, and the 
pubic arcli is wider. These distinctive characters are acquired 
after puberty. 

The anatomical composition of the P. shows it to be composed 
of two ossa mnominata or haunch-bones, together with the 
sacrum and coccyx already mentioned. Each os innominatum 
consists of three distinct bones, which in the adult are firmly 




ADULT FEMALE PELVIS. 

Similarly placed with that .shown in the preceding figure, and illustrating, 
by comparison with it, the principal difference^ between the male and 
female pelvis. The numbers indicate the same parts as in the preceding 
figure. 

ossified together. At birth the three bones aic distinct, the 
P. being completely ossified at about the twenty-fifth year of 
life. These three pieces unite to form the can-shaped cavity 
named the acetabulum , which receives the head of the thigh- 
bone in the formation of the hip-joint. The bones entering 
into the composition of eacli innominate bone are respectively 
known as the ilium, ischium , and pubis. 7 'he ilium forms the 
flattened and expanded part of each haunch-bone, and appears 
as the prominence of the hip. The ischium is the lower part of 
the haunch-bone, its tuberosities being represented by the 
/buttocks ; ’ while the pubis forms the front portion of the I\. 
and supports the external generative organs. The ilium is 
smooth and convex m front, and deeply concave behind. The 
crest or ridge of the ilium forms the well-recognised 4 flank/ and 
gives attachment to the muscles which constitute the walls of 
the abdomen. Its lower part enters into the formation of the 
acetabulum. The external surface of the bone gives origin to 
the muscles of the buttock ; the anterior face is hollowed fur 
the itiacus muscle, and the internal surface articulates with the 
sacrum. The ischium is a three-sided bone, with a prominent 
tuberosity , oil which the body rests in sitting, and wnich gives 
attachment to various important muscles. The pubis consists of 
a horizontal and a descending ramus. The inner extremity of 
the body 1 or horizontal ramus, joins its fellow of the opposite 
side to form the 4 pubis/ while the descending ramus unites 
with the ischium below. The acetabulum , or socket for the 
head of the thigh-bone, is a deep, cup-shaped cavity, the rim of 
which is broken at one point (the cotyloui notch) through which 
blood-vessels and nerves pass inwards to the hip-joint. The 
obturator foramen is a large opening between the ischium and 
the pubis, oval-shaped in the male, and somewhat triangular in 
the female* 

All vertebrates have not a I\, and even in the mammalia, as 
exemplified by the whales, the P. may be represented in a very 
rudimentary condition. In birds (save in the ostriches) the 
halves of the P. are not united to form a pubis symphysis , the 
open condition of the P. having reference probably to the process 
of egg-laying. 

Disease r of the P . — Contusions of the walls of the P. arc 
very common from the passage of carnage- wheels over the body, 
from crushes, kicks, & c. Fracture of the P. is usually a very 
grave injury, and specially because of the great violence by 
which it is usually produced, and the risk of injury to the pelvic 
viscera. Partial fractures may involve little or no danger, and 
no treatment beyond ie.-.t is required, but the prognosis will de- 
2 b 


pend, in a great measure, on the presence or absence of visceral 
lesion. In the disease of the bones called Rickets (q. v.), the 
P. is often very much 'deformed, its outlet being narrowed, the 
tuberosities of the ischia pressed towards each other, and the 
pubic arch widened, or the pubes pressed backwards towards 
the sacro-vejtebral angle, and the ischia thrust outwards. There 
are cases on record in which the P. is retarded in development, 
so as to retain in mature life the same relative size of infancy* 
Deformity of the P. may be of comparatively little importance 
in the male, but it is always of serious importance in the female, 
as complicating the function of childbirth. Female children, 
therefore, affected with rickets should be attended to with the 
utmost care, so as to avoid deformity of the P., which may render 
natural parturition an impossibility. Abscess of the P. may be 
caused by disease of the bones, or of the soft parts, or by the* 
gravitation of matter in connection with disease of the spinal 
column. In such cases the abscess should not be interfered 
with until it is on the point of bursting, and then it should 
be opened and subsequently dressed on strictly antiseptic prin- 
ciples. 

Pembroke (Cymr. penn and bro t 4 the head of the district '), 
a town in S. Wales, on a navigable creek of the Milford Haven, 
gj miles W. of Tenby by rail, and 264 W. by N. of London. 
It consists mainly of a long irregular street, gradually ascend- 
ing westward to a bold rocky promontory on which stands the 
remains of P. Castle. The stronghold came into the posses- 
sion of Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of 1 \, in the reign of Henry I., 
and within it Ilenry VII. was bom in 1457. In 164S the 
Royalists held it against Cromwell for six weeks. The circular 
keep is 75 feet high and 163 feet in circuit at the base, with 
walls 14 feet thick. Almost the only buildings of interest in 
the town ate the church of St. Michael, in Norman style, and 
that of St. Mary, with a large square tower. I\ Dock or Pater, 
2 A miles W. and opposite Milford, is a seaport and the W. ter- 
minus of the P. and Tenby Railway. The Government marine 
works cover an area of 80 acres, and comprise graving docks, 
slips, and basins, engine-houses, foundries, and woikshop*. 
Fortifications enclosing the dockyard have been constructed 
at a cost of over £2 50,000. Time is some foteign as well a> 
considerable coasting liado, and steamers ply to Bristol, Water- 
ford, See. Small vessels laden with anthracite coal, during spring 
tides can icnch the small quay of V. itself, on the N. Ride of the 
castle. P., with Tenby, Milford, and Writ on, returns one mem- 
ber to Pailiamenr. Pop. of P. in 1871, 15,450; of P. Dock, 
9534 - 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, was founded in 1347, 
by Mary dc St. Paul, widow of the Karl of Pembroke, and was 
richly endowed by Henry VI. It is governed by a master, and 
has thirteen fellowships (four of them clerical) and twenty-four 
scholarships, viz., three of ^80, nine of/,6o, six of £40, and six 
of £20, besides the Bowes Scholarship of £6o, and the Black- 
rode Exhibition of £70. The chapel was designed by Wren, 
and new buildings arc now (1878) in course of erection, includ- 
ing a library 90 feet in length. P, C. presents to twelve livings 
and in 1877 had 104 members of the senate, 79 undergraduates, 
and 238 members on the boards. 

Pembroke College, Oxford, originally Broadgates Hall, 
was founded by James I. in 1624, at the cost of Thomas Tesdalc, 
of Glympton, Oxfordshire, and Richard Wighbrick, of Ilsley, 
Berks, and took its name from William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was then Chancellor of the University. It is governed 
by a master, and has ten fellowships and twenty-four scholar- 
ships, six of the latter being open to competition. P. C. 
presents to seven livings, and in 1876 had 168 members of 
convocation, 84 undergraduates, and 297 members on the 
books. 

Pembrokeshire, the most westerly county of Wales, is 
bounded N. anti W. by St. George’s Channel, S. by the Bristol 
Channel, and E. by Cardigan and Cacrmarthen. Area, 393,682 
statute acres ; pop. (1871) 91,998. The county, the southern 
promontoir that continues the sweep of coast-land enclosing 
Cardigan Bay, has an irregular outline, indented chiefly by the 
beautiful expanse of St. Bride’s Bay, and by the long, jagged 
inlet of Milford Haven, one of the finest of all natural harbours. 
The principal projections of the coast, which in great part is wild 
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and precipitous, are St, David’s Head, St, Ann’s Head (the horns 
of St. Bride’s Bay), St. Goran's Head, and Penbrush Point, 
Off St. David’s Head are the islets Ramsey, N. and S. Bishop, 
&c. ; opposite St, Ann’s Head, Skomer Island, Skokham Island, 
and the Smalls. In the N. the Percelley Hills traverse the 
county, and terminate in St. David’s Head, attaining a height of 
1754 feet. The surface generally is hilly and fertile, while the 
streams are very small, the only considerable ones lacing the E, 
and W. Cleddau, entering Milford Haven, and the Teivy, on 
the N.W, boundary. In 1876 there were 57,850 acres under 
com crops, 13,703 under green crops,, 35, 610 in clover, sanfoin, 
and grasses in rotation, and 186,035 of permanent pasture. 
Barley, oats, wheat, potatoes, and turnips are the leading crops. 
The number of horses was (1876) 13,363 ; of cattle, 78,506 ; of 
sheep, 113,234; and of pigs, 24,895. V. has a mild, humid 
climate. The great S, Wales coalfield enteis the county, but 
the anthracite seams vary in thickness from 6 feet to only a few 
inches. There is also some lead, iron, and slate wrought The 
county sends one member to Parliament. Besides Haverford- 
west, the county town, the centres of population are St. David’s, 
Pembroke, Milford, and Tenby. P. has a singularly interesting 
local history. Such names as llasgard, Freystrop (doubtless 
Freysthorp ), and Milford (a true fio? d) point to early Scandina- 
vian occupation. The English district in the S. of I\, or 1 Little 
England beyond Wales,’ is the latest Teutonic settlement in 
Britain. From the direct witness of William of Malmesbury, 
and other contemporary writers, Henry I., among his measures 
to keep the Welsh in order, planted a colony of Flemings in 
Dyfed, the modem P. The colonists seem to have thoroughly 
ousted the Briton, for the one speech of the district is English, 
and most of the places have received fresh names. How the 
Flemings came to speak English is a standing local puzzle. But 
Flemish and English are both dialects of Low Dutch, and closely 
resembled each oilier in the 12th c. The English district is 
naturally rich in castles. 

Pemm'ican, 01 Pem'ican, a kind of preserved meat ori- 
ginally prepared by the North American Indians, which con- 
sisted of buffalo fled 1 or venison deprived of its moisture by 
exposure to the sun’s rays, and afterwards pounded and packed 
into bladders for future use. Similar prepaiations of beef have 
been furnished to various British Arctic expeditions. As an 
article of food P. has little value, and other preserved meats, 
which retain more of the nutritive elements of meat, have entirely 
displaced it. vSec Preservation ui* Foon, 

Pem'phigus, or Pom'pholyx is a skin disease, the erup- 
tion consisting of large bullae, usually } acceded by fever and 
constitutional disturbance, and locally by irritation and itching. 
When they burst they arc succeeded by large brown ciusts. The 
scabs fall in the course of tbiee weeks, leaving the skin beneath 
of a dusky red hue, but perfectly sound. When the bullrc appear 
at once, the affection terminates in one or two weeks, but when 
they are developed nt successive periods the disease may extend 
to three weeks or a month. The disease is one of debility, 
favoured by intemperance, bad diet, or cold, or it may be due to 
syphilis. The acute form may be treated by cooling medicines, 
nutritious diet, and mild local dressings. In the chronic form 
tonics should be employed, especially mineral acids and quinine, 
hydriodate of potass and arsenic. The inflamed skin should be 
anointed with benzoated zinc ointment, or dusted over with the 
oxide of zinc or starch powder. 

Pen. Sec Pens. 

Pe'nal Servitude. The difficulties of finding colonies for 
the transport of criminals has made it necessary to substitute P. 
S. for transportation. Preceding Acts arc amended by 27 and 28 
Viet. c. 47, under which no sentence to P. S. for any offence 
committed after 1864 ls 1 ° be for fewer than five years. A former 
conviction for felony makes the shortest term of the sentence 
seven years. The Crown may grant a license to convicts to be 
at large in the United Kingdom or Channel Islands, or in part 
of the same. See Ticket of Leave. 

Penalties (Fr. phtalitL , from Lat. pivnahs, ‘ penal ’). Any 
one failing to perform any act to which he has become botuul, 
will be liable in damage to ihe person who suffers by his lueach 
of agreement. But in estimating this damage, when there has 
been no fraud, indirect damage is not taken into amount. Thus 


the failure to pay money at a stipulated dale may occasion indi- 
rect damage tp the creditor, but the law cannot estimate this, 
therefore the creditor’s legal claim is limited to the principal 
sum with interest, and the expenses to which he has been put. 
Statutory penalties can, as a general rule, be sued for by any 
one, and statutes not unfrequently declare that the person suing 
shall be entitled to the whole or part of the P. Which it imposes. 
It is usual when a penalty is imposed on an oflfence by Act of 
Parliament to state a maximum sum, leaving the modification 
to the discretion of the judge. 

Pen'ance (Lat. panUentia) was the system of discipline to 
which persons who had been excommunicated for gross and 
scandalous offences were required to submit in the early Chris- 
tian Church, before being readmitted to communion, as outward 
proof of their inward penitence and remorse. (See Excommu- 
nication.) As those excommunicated were supposed, like the 
unbaptized, to be under the dominion of Satan, they had, like 
tlie Catechumens (q. v.), to undergo a period of probation under 
the name of penitents. Penitentiary (q. v.) priests were appointed 
at the time of the Decian persecution (250), and by the end of 
the 3d c. the Penitents were divided into four clasps : the 
Weepers, the Hearers, the Kneelers, the Co-standers ; the last 
three corresponding with the Catechumens. 

When a penitent desired to be admitted to do public P., and 
his petition was granted, he received imposition of hands from 
the bishop, and was obliged to change his dress for one of sack- 
cloth, to make confession of his sm, i to prostrate himself before 
the presbyters of the Church, to kneel before the friends of God, 
and beg of all the brethren that they would become intercessors 
for his pardon,’ According to some canons they had also to 
I sprinkle ashes on their head, or even their wdiolc body ; to shave 
their head if a man, or cut their hair or go with it dishevelled 
and wear a ved if a woman ; to fast privaiely, and especially to 
observe all public fasts ; to abstain from all ablutions, from 
marrying, and, if mairied, from, the marriage bed; always to 
pray kneeling, and to show great liberality to the poor. In 
later times corporal austerities, as the endurance of heat and 
cold, the wearing of hair-shirts, flagellations, &c\, and menial 
offices, as burying the dead, &c., were largely introduced. The 
time of P. usually lasted several years ; sometimes even to the 
hour of death. In Africa and Spain teadmission was denied 
for ever for certain offences, unless a martyr interceded for the 
penitent. 

Step by step the system was made more minute and elaborate. 
P. was extended to all sins, even the most secret ; but alongside 
of this means were devised for relaxing its primitive severity, 
and for granting dispensation. The practice of auricular con- 
fession, which had originated with the Penitentiary priests, 
and which had fallen into entire disuse in the East, acquired 
ever-increasing importance in the West. Thus those who 
voluntarily confessed to a priest were thereby exempted from 
performing public P., and received absolution before under- 
going the private P. which was imposed, although not at 
once admitted to communion. The barbarous races of Europe 
long resisted the system of P., and the system which was 
imposed upon them about the Sth c. was an accommodation to 
their own customs. They had always been accustomed to 
pecuniary mulcts, which had been adopted into their jurisprud- 
ence, so that by paying a fine a thief or a murderer could escape 
the punishment due to his crime. The regulations of P. among 
them had regard to the same customs, and persons were allowed 
to escape the T. to which they were liable by the jvayment of a 
certain sum of money. The system of P. had leeeivcd a great 
impulse by the publication of the Penitential of Theodore of 
Canterbury (about 670I, in which sins and penances were syste- 
matically classified, Iforming a complete confessoi’s vadc vmum ; 
but it was gradually subverted after the introduction of the 
system of Indulgences (q. v.), which was first adopted among the 
barbarians, and when found to be very profitable to the bishops, 
was adopted in the 12th c. on a gigantic scale by the Popes. 

The early custom of associating P. with baptism, by making 
a distinction bet ween sins committed before and after baptism, 
led the Schoolmen (q r v.) to class P. among the sacraments. 
According to fully developed Roman Catholic doctrine tho 
matter of the sacrament is the contrition or remorse, the Con- 
fession, which must be auricular, and the Satisfaction, The 
form is the act of absolution by the priest. 
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At the Reformation the Reformcra desired to return to the 
usages of the primitive Church in respect of the exercise of 
ecclesiastical discipline, the relaxation of which they regarded as 
one great cause of the universal corruption of religion which pre- 
vailed in the Church. Accordingly a very rigorous system was 
established at Geneva by Calvin, was adopted to some extent 
by the English Puritans, and more fully by the Scotch Reformers. 
Jn Scotland, any one guilty of gross and scandalous sin had to 
appear at the church door dressed in sackcloth while the congre- 
gation were assembling, and afterwards take their place in full 
view of the whole congregation, and after confession of their sin 
be rebuked by the minister therefor. But, just as in the Catholic 
Church, the lull rigour of this P. began to be remitted on pay- 
ment of a sum of money to be expended on charitable purposes, 
and it has now dwindled down to a rebuke by the kirk- session. 
See Church Discipline. 

Penang-', Pulo (/.*., ' betel-nut island ’), or Prince of 
Wales’ Island, a British possession included in the Straits 
Settlements (q. v.), and situated at the northern extremity of the 
Strait of Malacca, opposite Wellesley Province, on the mainland 
of the Peninsula, from which it is separated by a channel 7 miles 
wide, Area, 106 sq. miles ; pop. (1871 ) 61.797, of whom 20.355 
were Malays, 23,911 Chinese (5120 females), 5615 Klings, a 
native race, 3160 Javvi-pakans, 384S Hindus, 1077 Bengalis, 
besides 343 Europeans, many Arabs, Javanese, Siamese, &c. 
The island is 14 miles long from N. to S., and is tiavcrsed by a 
well-wooded mountain ridge of granite and mica schist, which in 
the N. t at the sanatorium of Strawberry Ilill, reaches a height of 
2922 feet. P, is visited daily by a giateful sea-breeze, and has a 
temperature in the coast-lands of from So 0 to qo°, and at Straw- 
berry Hill of 62 ° to 75°. Rain falls during all except the first 
two months of the year. On the W. and S.W. coasts arc the 
plantations, and along the E. coast stretches a fertile and 
populous belt of land, laid out for the most part in gardens. 
The chief products are sugar, coffee, cloves, pepper, nutmegs 
ginger, rice, sago, and timber. P. is also uch in fruits. The 
capital, George Town, lies at the N.E. end of the island, and 
had a pop. in 1S71 of 30.729. Its harbour, defended by Poit 
Cornwallis, is safe and commodious. F. was acquired by the 
East India Company in 1786, and is now under a lieutenant- 
governor, who is a member of the Executive Council of the 
Straits Settlements. 

Penang Lawyers is a name given in the trade to the sterns 
of two species of small fan-palms (/ ienala), natives of Pulo- 
Penang. They arc imported in the rough state, and alter being 
made smooth and polished are manufactured into walking-sticks. 

Pena'tes. See Lares. 

Pen'cil (Old Fr. pined (mod. Fr. pineeau ), from Lat. penicil- 
lin/^ a dim. of penis , * a tail ’), a term applied to two kinds of 
instruments— one a small hair-biush used by painters and artists 
in laying on colours, the Oliver a cylinder of wood containing a 
slender rod of plumbago, coloured chalk, or prepared slate, for 
use in writing or drawing. A thin naked cylinder of slate is 
also called a slate- P., but a similar rod of coloured chalk is 
termed a Crayon (q. v,). Artists’ pencils aic made of the hair of 
the sable, badger, camel, 01 hog, or of swan’s down, secured to 
a wooden handle. 

Black-lead P. (familiarly so called, although the name is mis- 
leading, since they contain no lead) were fust employed in Italy 
in the 1 6th c, (Beckmann, History of Inventions). Previously a 
style formed of lead and tin was used for drawing lines on paper. 
These lines, however, were very faint as compared with the black- 
lead coloured marks of native plumbago, and probably that sub- 
stance acquired its name of black-lead as much from this circum- 
stance as from its general appearance, Keswick, in Cumberland, 
has long been the principal seat of the black-lead I*, manufacture 
in England, the plumbago being found in a very pure state at 
Bonowdale, and from it the best English lead pencils are made. 
Formerly the leads were cut from Mips sawn off the block as 
taken fiom the mine ; but since the supply of large pieces of 
plumbago began lo fad, the smalt fragments have been utilised 
for the purpose by an ingenious process devised by Mr. Brocke- 
don. The fragments are reduced to powder and then compacted 
by moderate prc»buie. Thorough cohesion is not obtainable by 
simple pressure, on account of the particles of air resident in the 
interstices of the mass ; the air mubt theiefure be removed. This 



is done by glueing paper all round a block, then perforating the 
paper, to allow the air to escape, and exhausting it under the 
receiver of an air-pump. The orifice is then closed with a wafer, 
and the compacted block is afterwards properly solidified by 
hydraulic pressure, and may then be sawn with as great facility 
as the native mineral. Interior qualities of plumbago, derived 
from foreign sources, are, after being washed and purified, simi- 
larly formed iuto artificial blocks. Only the first quality of lead 
pencils is made from pure plumbago. The numerous inferior 
varieties are manufactured from a mixture of plumbago and clay, 
in varying proportions, by the method invented by M. Conte 
of Paris. The two ingredients are separately reduced to fine 
powder, and after the plumbago has been calcined, they are 
ground together, and thoroughly incorporated with water into a 
homogeneous paste. The leads are moulded from the pasty 
mass by pressing it into narrow grooves (square in transverse 
section) cut in a wooden board. When dry the moulded rods 
are shaken out, and are next hardened by exposure in a crucible 
to a high temperature. Another method of forming the leads is 
to force the pasty mixture, partly freed from moisture, through a 
hole in the bottom of a cylindrical press, the threads so obtained 
being afterwards cut into lengths and baked as already|mCntioned. 
The wooden cases in which the P. leads arc* enclosed are gener- 
ally prepared from the P. cedar {Junipcnts virgimand), The 
wood is cut into slips by machinery, and those slips which are to 
receive the leads are grooved. The grooves are filled with the 
leads, and the un grooved slips of wood are then glued on as 
covers. After drying, the parallelepiped rods thus constructed 
are rounded in a cutting machine, then polished, varnished, and 
stamped with the name of the manufacturer and letters indicating 
the quality of the lead P. The best Keswick pencils are simply 
polished and not varnished. The letters stamped on pencils are 
If, signifying hard ; 1 III, harder ; and HHII, very hard ; B, for 
black ; BB, blacker ; BBB, very black ; and HB when hard and 
black. There are also degress of fineness indicated by the letter 
F. Coloured pencils are made m a similar fashion, only the 
! earthy material is not baked, because heat would destroy the 
j colour. 

Penal cases > of which there are numerous varieties in general 
use, were invented by Mr. Mordan in 1822, and the small 
cylinders of plumbago which they contain are formed by forcing 
square strips through circulai holes drilled in ruby, the hardness 
of the plumbago necessitating the employment of that precious 
material. 

Pen'da, a famous Mercian king of the 7th c. who for a time 
successfully resisted the progress ot Christianity in England. In 
626, at the age of fifty, he ascended the throne. A heathen 
reaction was beginning to show itself in several ot the English 
states — Kent, East Anglia, and Essex. In this movement 1 ‘. 
saw a chance of Mercia freeing itself from the overlordship of 
the Christian kingdom of Northumbria, and allying himself with 
the Cymric prince Cadwallon, he attacked and slew Eadwinc 
(q. v.) at Hatfield in 633. Nine years later he defeated and 
slew Oswald, the successor of Eadwinc, at Maserfield. P. now 
stood supreme in England. Northumbria alone stubbornly 
resisted his overlordship, though year by year he wasted the 
land in ruthless invasions. Nor could he extirpate Christianity, 
or daunt the courage of its missionaries. Everywhere they were 
at work, and his power was quietly undermined in spite of his 
valour and craft. His own son, whom he had made king of the 
Middle English, received baptism from the monks of Lindis- 
farnc. At last the extension of Northumbrian influence along 
the eastern coast stirred the aged monarch to a fresh, and, as it 
proved, a final struggle. In his eightieth year he marched 
against Oswi, the Northumbrian king. The two armies met at 
Winwidfield, by Leeds, in 665, P. was utterly routed, and fell 
along with thirty men of kingly family. * The rivei over which 
the Mercians fled was swollen with a great rain ; it swept away 
the fragments of the heathen host, and the cause of the older 
gods was lost for ever.* Sec Bede’s Hist. Ecd . Gent. A net,; The 
English Chronicle ; and Green’s History of the English People 

(1S77). 

Pen'dant, in later Gothic and Elizabethan architecture, an 
ornamental piece of stone or timber depending from a roof or 
vault On stone vaulting the pendants are sometimes very large 
and richly carved. Of these, Ilenry VIL 7 s chapel at Westmin- 
ster contains fine specimens. 
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Pen'd ant, or Penn 'ant, a long, narrow, tapering flag carried 
at ihe main-mast head of a ship of war to show that she is com* 
missioned. The Broad P. is a square piece, carried (in tire same 
way) on a commodore's ship. The Rudder P. is a rope fixed 
by a chain to the rudder, to prevent it from Mng lost when 
unshipped. 

Penden'tive (from Lat. pendert y * to hang*), in architec- 


Pen'dleton, a suburb of Manchester, 2 miles distant on the 
mainroad to Boston, also a station on the W. section of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. It is a part of the borough 
of Salford, to which municipality it has belonged since 1852, On 


the Eccles Old and New Roads leading W., many villas have 
been erected by Manchester merchants. The pop. has increased 
rapidly of late years from the great development of the indus- 
tries of cotton and flax-spinning, calico-printing, and dyeing. In 
the vicinity are extensive collieries. Pop. (1871) 25,489. 

Pen'dulum. is any body which oscillates under the action of 
gravity about one of its points which is fixed. A heavy mass or 
bob suspended from a point by alight rod or string is the ordinary 
form of simple P., and is the simplest form under which the 
peculiarities of P. motion can be studied. Suppose then 
a sphere of weight, IV, suspended from a fixed point by a thin 
rod, whose weight may be neglected, compared to that of the 
bob ; and let the distance from the point of suspension to the 
centre of the sphere be represented by l. This distance is the 
length of the 1\, since the mass of the bob may be legarded as 
concentrated at its centre of inertia, which is in this case its 
centre of figure. For any P, the point at which the mass may 
bo regarded as concentrated is called the centre of oscillation. 
The condition that the P. should be in stable equilibrium is Ural 
the centre of oscillation should be vertically below the centre 
of suspension. When this condition is fulfilled, a displace- 
ment of the bob to either side will call into existence a force 
tending to bring it back again ; and if this force be peimitted to 
act without icstraint, the P. will return to its mean position and 
continue to oscdlate. about it. If the arc of oscillation is small 
compared to the length of the P., the motion is very 
approximately simple harmonic motion, and the P. is nearly 
isochronous. That is, the time of oscillation through different 
lengths of arc is the same, provided the aics are all small. It is 
given by the formula : — 

7’~ 2?r 

when 7 r is the constant 3.14159 , and g* is the acceleration 

due to gravity m one second. Hence the time of one half- 
oscillation or the beat of the P. is equal numerically to 

7 T\/ -- 
£ 

Here it is observed that mass does not enter. In other words, 
the material of which the bob is composed does not affect 
the time of oscillation. This was experimentally proved by 
Newton, and clearly demonstrates that the weight of a body — 
?. c . , the attractionjof the earth upon a body — is pioportional to 
the mass of the body. And hence every body is equally accele- 
rated under the action of gravity. A glance at the formula, which 
gives the time of swing of a P., suggests at once an experimental 
method for calculating this acceleration. Squaring both sides of 
the equation 

and transforming, .there results the equation 

3 rV 

P -T 

6 gi 

where, of course, g is expressed in the units of length and time 
chosen. When the foot and second are taken at Edinburgh, 
^=32 '207; when the centimetre and second are employed, 
^■=981, Or, in words, at the end of each successive second, 
the velocity of a falling body is accelerated by 32*2 feet, or 981 
centimetres. Any body which, like the simple P., has one 
degree of freedom (oscillation, namely, in a given plane, and 
therefore about a definite axis perpendicular to the plane), is 
similarly isochronous for small oscillations. If the moment of 


inertia bf the body about the axis of suspension be divided by 
the product of the whole mass into the distance of the centre of 
inertia from the same axis, the quotient represents the distance 
from the axis of a point, known as the centre of oscillation. Its 
property is that if the whole mass were collected there, the 
simple P. so formed would oscillate in the same time as the 
body does. The centres of oscillation and suspension are inter* 
changeable — a property which at once suggests an experimental 
method of determining the position of the centre of oscillation. 
The method was successfully applied by Captain Kater in his 1 
determination of the length of the second's P. 

The greatest number of degrees of freedom which a P. of 
invariable length can have are two, since this condition of in« 
variable length confines the bob to a definite spherical surface. 
Such a P. is generally termed a conical P., since the connecting 
sweeps out the surface of a cone, whose vertex is the point of sus- 
pension. The path traced by the bob, being the intersection 
of a cone by a sphere whose centre is at the vertex, is therefore a 
spherical conic, which for particular cases assumes extremely 
simple and interesting forms, If the P. is so suspended that 
the time of oscillation is the same in every azimuth, the cone 
described is one of the second order, and therefore for small 
oscillations the path of the bobja in general an ellipse. If 
the times of oscillation in two mutually perpendicular planes 
differ, the path is no longer so simple ; but if this difference be 
small, the oath may be regarded as an ellipse, which, however, 
is continually varying in eccentricity, passing through ail possible 
forms, from a straight line to a circle. 

The most important practical application of the P. is to the 
regulation of timepieces. In its simplest form a clock P. con- 
sists of a light metal rod with a flat circular bob attached below. 
Above, it communicates by means of the escapement with ! 
thq clock-train, in such a way that at every beat of the P. 
each wheel suffers a certain definite rotation round its axis. 
There is therefore a particular time of beat required to make the 
dock keep accurate time. For this time of beat a certain length 
of P. is necessary. Should the P. be too long, the time of beat 
will be lengthened, and the clock will go slow ; and if the P. is 
too short the dock wdl go fast. By a fine screw adjustment 
the bob can be raised or lowered according as the clock is going 
fast or slow. When, however, the P. is finally adjusted to the 
proncr length, another cause of error arises from the variation 
of this length with temperature. An inctease of temperature 
necessarily lengthens the P., and slackens the time, while a 
decrease in temperature quickens the time. To remedy this, 
llarrison invented his gridiron P., and Graham his 
mercurial P. The principle of the former is shown in |1 
the cut. The rod is composed of alternate bars of two I 
I different metals. The outside bars and the centre bar [~ 
are of the same metal, and when heated expand down* IT] 
wards. The intermediate bais are made of the other 
metal, and when heated expand upwards. The co- 
efficients of linear dilatation for these two metals .are 
different j but the lengths of the bars are so propor- 
tioned that the whole lengthening downwards of the one 
set is exactly counteracted by the whole lengthening 
upwards of the other, so that the bob is not altered in 
position. In Graham’s compensation I*., the bob is a 
glass cylinder containing a quantity of mercury. When, 
through rise of temperatuie, the single metal roil 
lengthens, the mercury in the cylinder simultaneously Q 
expands upwards, and raises the centre of inertia of the ^ 
bob ; and hence, by using a proper quantity of mercury, the 
centre of oscillation is kept at a constant distance from the centre 
of suspension. See Horology. 

Penel'ope, daughter of Icarius and Periboea, according to 
the Grecian legend embodied in the Odyssey of Homer wa$ the 
wife of Ulysses (q. v.) and the mother of Telemaclius. During 
the long absence of Ulysses after the Trojan war, she was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of eager suitors, but constantly put off their 
advances with the excuse that she must first weave a shroud for 
Laertes, her father-in-law, and to extend the time she used to 
pull down at night what she had woven during the day. This 
practice, however, having been detected, she was forced to name 
a day on which to choose between the rivals, when the timely 
arrival of her long-wandering husband rewarded her constancy 
and saved her reputation. 
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Pen'guin {Aptenodytes), a genus of Natatorial birds, belong- 
ing to the Alcidte or Auk family. The hinder toe is small, and 
the bill slender, its base being covered by skin. The wings are 
very short, and covered with rudimentary or scale-like feathers 
They are useless for flight, but aid the bird in swimming and 
diving. The front toes are webbed. The legs are short, and 
being placed far back on the body, enable the T. to rest in an 
erect posture, on the long tarsus or ankle. The bones are heavy 
as compared with those of most other birds, are destitute of air 
cavities, and contain marrow ; conditions which give the birds 
a secure hold of the water. The penguins are strictly aquatic, 
inhabiting sea -coasts, particularly in southern latitudes, and 
assembling in immense numbers. They may be seen on some 
coasts presenting a serried array, and looking like files of sol- 
diers drawn up in regular line. The female hatches its eggs 
by keeping them between its thighs, and moves about with 
them in this position. It usually lays a single egg, and the 
young arc covered with a grey wool. The common P. (A. pen- 
natis ) is a familiar species, but the King P. {A. pennaniii) is one 
of the most typical forms. The latter attains a length of 3 feet. 
The head and throat are of a black colour, and encircled by a 
yellow band. The back is giey, with a bluish tint, and the under 
parts are silvery white. This species is common on the Pata- 
gonian coasts, as is also the crested P. ( Eudypes chrysocoma ). 

Pen'holders are numerous in form and varied in material, 
but they aie most commonly made of pencil cedar. Messrs. 
Joseph Gillott and John Morrison in 1859 patented a most 
ingenious machine for automatically making, polishing, and 
varnishing P. from rods or strips of wood supplied to it. Much 
ingenuity has also been expended, without any consideiablc 
advantage, in designing fountain P. intended to carry in them a 
supply of ink. 

Penin'sula (Lat. pane, ‘almost/ and insula, ‘an island’) a 
portion of land nearly encircled by water, and connected with 
the mainland by an isthmus. 

Pe'nis, the term applied to part of the male organs of genera- 
tion in animals, the P. being the copulatory organ. It is found 
iiynany Invertebrates (e.g., some insects, molluscs, &c.., and may 
be wanting in some vertebrata {e.g., fishes, &c.). In mammalia it 
is attached to the Symphysis pubis (see Pelvis), and consists, in 
the human subject, of a body, root, and glans. The root is 
attached to the pubis by two fibrous processes, the crura , and 
by a fibrous membrane termed the suspensory ligament. The 
body of the organ is coveted by a very ihin integument, winch 
at the glans or extremity becomes folded on itself, to foim the 
prepuce or foreskin . The mucous membrane coveiing the glans 
is unpiovided with sebaceous glands, but its surface is covered 
with papilla which are highly sensitive. The substance of the 
body consists of erectile tissues, capable of undergoing distension 
when filled with blood. These tissues are disposed in three 
chief masses, of which the two corpora cavernosa are the chief, 
the corpus spongiosum forming the remainder of the organ. The 
corpora cavernosa lie side by side and form the upper portion of 
the I\, whilst the corpus spongiosum encloses the urethra. 
Each of the former bodies consists of a strong envelope of 
fibrous tissue, containing eiectile tissues. The corpus spongiosum 
is also erectile in its nature, and in addition contains a layer 
of muscular fibres. The veins of the P, are very numerous, and 
form the chief elements in the erectile tissue. They arc largest 
in the middle of the corpora cavernosa, and open into the dorsal 
vein of the P. The arteries are derived from the internal pudic 
branch, and the nerves from the internal pudic nerve and hypo- 
gastric plexus. 

Penitential Psalm, or Psalm of Confession, was a 

name applied in the early Church to the Fifry-first Psalm, which 
was regularly used as a general confession of sin at the close of 
daily morning service. It is now applied to seven — Ps. vi. f 
xxxii., xxxvin., li., cii., exxx., exliii. ; the number having probably 
been fixed with reference to the days of the week. 

Penitentiaries are properly asylums for penitent women. 
The first institution of the kind in this Country was the London 
Magdalen Hospital founded by Mr. Dingley in 1758. The condi- 
tion of admission was penitence, not destitution. For fifty years 
the Magdalen was the only house of refuge for the fallen, and long 
claimed to restore permanently two-thirds of all those received 
within its walls. In its palmiest days 300 applicants were treated 


annually, but the average of recent years has been under one 
half of that number. From its establishment till 1st January 
1877, 10,867 women have been admitted, of which number 71 19 
are stated to have been reconciled to their friends or placed in 
service; 2402 discharged at their own request, and 1106 dis- 
charged for improper conduct. The number of cases dealt with 
in the Home at Streatham during the year 1876 was 14 1. The 
period of an inmate’s probation is about two years, during which 
she is trained in laundry and needle-work, and prepared for ser- 
vice, and receives general and religious instruction. The pro- 
portion who remained till they were passed into service was 65 
per cent, of the whole a quarter of a century ago, but has now 
decreased to about 42 per cent. At the end of a year a former 
inmate receives £ 1 , is., if she is still doing well, and as a matter 
of fact about one-fourth come to claim this reward. The ap- , 
parentlyless successful results of the Institution during the latter 
half of its existence may be greatly owing to the increased demand 
all over the country for domestic servants, which makes a situa- 
tion now more easily obtainable by those women who sincerely 
wish to change their mode of life, while on the other hand many 
of the impenitent avail themselves of the home at times of ab- 
solute destitution. There is nevertheless abundant proof that 
in many instances the good work done is crowned with success. 
There are now a multitude of similar institutions all over the 
country, whose rules and regulations as to discipline and length 
of probation vary to a large extent. The Church Penitentiary 
Association had in 1877 in union with it 21 I\ and 13 Houses 
of Refuge, in which 149 seif-devoted women were ministering to 
an average of 753 penitents. Out of 1032 who left during the 
year, 489 cases were recorded as favourable, 1 97 as unfavourable, 
and 346 as doubtful. The Reformatory and Refuge Union, 
founded in 1857, had also a large number of P. in connection 
with it. The London Female Penitentiary was established in 
1807, and up to 1877 had received 5333 inmates, of which 1830 
bad been placed out to service, 1067 reconciled and restored to 
their friends, and 965 had been discharged at their own request. 
The number of inmates average from 70 to 80. Seven Homes 
with accommodation for 170 inmates were in connection with the 
London Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution in 1.878. 
Among the leading provincial P. are the Magdalen Hospitals at 
Dublin (founded 1767), Edinburgh (1797), and Glasgow. 

Penitentiaries were instituted by 19 Geo. III. c. 7. They 
ai' 1 now icgulated by the Prisons Act. Sec Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools. 

Peniten'tiary, in the early Church, was a priest whose 
office w’as to receive private confessions, in order to facilitate 
and promote the exorcise of public discipline. It w\as not long, 
however, till the office w r as abolished, on account of scandal. 
In modern times the name is applied lo a court at Rome, as 
well as to the president (generally a cardinal), the business of 
which is the consideration of cases calling for dispensations 
(fiom penance, &c.) from the Pope. 

Penn, William, son of Admiral Sir W. Penn, was born in 
London, 14th October 1644, and received his education at Chig- 
well in Essex, in Ireland, and at Christ Church, Oxford. In 
the last place an incident occuned which turned the whole cur- 
rent of his life. He heard the new gospel of Quakerism preached 
by Thomas Loe, became infected by its republican spirit, gave 
up attendance on the English Church, resented the wearing of 
academical robes, and even attacked fellow -students to whom 
they had not become obnoxious. His enthusiasm resulted in 
expulsion from Oxford, and earned for him the strong disapproval 
of his father, who at fiist declined to see him, but afterwards 
equipped him for a trip on the Continent so as to wm him 
back to sense and worldly wisdom. The experiment was not 
successful, for after two years’ residence in France and Italy, P. 
returned to England, studied at Lincoln's Inn until 1666, when, 
being despatched to Ireland to look after some family estates, 
he again met Loe and resumed his former connection with Quak- 
erism. Again his father was disgusted with him on his return to 
England, and when the obstinate sectarian declined lo uncover 
either in the presence of the L>uke of York or the King, the 
admiral drove him a second time from his door. Though P, 
immediately commenced to preach and publish, the paternal 
heart again softened towards him. But itt l 668 he was sent to 
the Tower for an attack upon the Trinity contained in The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken. It was followed by No Cross, A r o Crawl:, 
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Innocmcy imth Her 0 /m Eace t and two other books, all written 
i during the eight months of his confinement. He resumed preach* 

! lug as soon as he was Set at liberty, and (1670) was summoned 
before the magistrates ; but the jury declined to convict him, 
and were themselves fined. In the same year died Admiral P., 
leaving his eon ^1500 a year and claims on the Government for 
£ id, 000. Imprisonment for six months (1671) resulted in his 
, publication of the Great Cause of Liberty of Conscience. After a 
propagandist tour on the Continent in the company of Fox and 
Barclay, he married (1672) a daughter of Sir W. Springett, 
Meanwhile his attention was being directed to the New World, 
where the Friends were already forming themselves into colonics 
for the purpose of obtaining liberty of worship and equal political 
rights. He becaihe a proprietor (1677) in W. New Jersey, 
which was partly constituted a Quaker settlement. With the 
intention of -founding an exclusively Quaker colony he got a 
grant of land in 16S0 from Charles II. as a quittance of the 
£l$ t ooo due to him, between Maryland and New York. He 
had power to make laws with the assent of the freemen, and, 
curiously enough, command of the forces. In 1681 he followed 
the three ships which had already crossed with colonists, drew 
up rules for the settlers, and in 1682 published a constitution 
and laws. His laws, which only enacted religious conformity 
to the extent of belief in one God, were marked by a large spirit 
of tolerance. To him also was due the foundation of a lasting 
friendship with the Indians. Stress of business in 1684 sent 
him back to England, and upon the accession of James 11 ., his 
father’s friend, he became a visitor at Whitehall, which led to 
his being denounced as a Papist and a Jesuit. 1 1 is connection 
with the court has furnished Macaulay with certain heavy charges 
which he has brought against him of conspiracy, falsehood, and 
jacobitism. That there was some ambiguity in his behaviour 
both then and afterwards with regard to the Stewart family may 
be admitted ; but it is now univei sally allowed that the strictures 
of Macaulay are not only too severe, but in at least one parti- 
cular case absolutely unjust, the historian having recklessly 
confounded P. with his brothei. Under William III. P. was 
thrice accused of treason, but acquitted after a searching trial 
in 1693. lie was marncd a second time in 1693, and in 1700 
he revisited his colony, where disputes had broken out. lie 
returned to England in 1701 ; and in 1712, being embarrassed 
in his circumstances, offered his tnoprietorship for sale to the 
crown, but failed to agree about the terms. Being seized with 
n stroke of apoplexy, he become quite unfit for business. lie 
died at Uuseombe, Berkshire, 30th July 1718. Whatever be the 
true explanation of his relationship to James IT., P. has earned 
an undying character for love of liberty ; and he is known to 
have been a conscientious and just administrator. His Complete 
Works weie published in two vols. fol. 1726. See II. Dixon’s 
Life of P. ( iS5 r ) ; Paget’s Inquiry into the Evidence of the 
Charges brought by Lord Mat autay against IV. P. (1858) ; Mac* 
au lay’s History of England { 1849-55) ; and Correspondence be - 
tween P. and Logan , Secretary of Pennsylvania , and Others , 
Jrorn Original Papers (vols. i. and if. ; Lippincott, 1874). A lite- 
rary curiosity, entitled facsimile Copies of Original Letters^ Ueed t 
«Srv. , by William and Hannah /’., was published by direction of 
Mr. Samuel Gurney (Load. 1877). 

Fennair', or Pinakini ( f the bow of Siva *), the name of two 
rivers in S. India, both of which rise near Nutididrug in Mysore, 
and flow E. into the Bay of Bengal. (1) The north P. falls into 
the sea about 19 miles below Nellore town. Total length, 355 
miles. Area of drainage basin, 20,50080. miles. It is useless 
for navigation, being liable to heavy floods, which in 1S74 car- 
ried away an important railway bridge. At Nellore ferry ail 
anicut or weir was constructed in 1857, and repaired in 1S69 by 
Sir A. Cotton. It is now capable of irrigating 64,000 acres. 
The canal of the Madras Irrigation Company, completed in 1871, 
connects the P. with the river Krishna. (2) The south lb falls 
into the- sea a few miles from Cuddalore. Total lengt li, 245 miles. 
Area of drainage basin, 6200 sq. miles. In the upper portion of 
' its course the water is collected in large reservoirs for irrigation. 

Penn'ant, Thomas, D.C.L., F.R.S., a naturalist and 
antiquary, descended from an old Welsh family, was born at 
Downing, Flintshire, 14th June 1726. He was educated at 
Queen’s and Oriel Colleges,' Oxfoid, and early devoted him- 
self with ardour to the study of natural history, In 1761 he 
published the first part of his British Zoology^ which gained him 


a solid reputation both in Britain and on the Continent. Four 
years afterwards he visited France and Germany, where he 
became acquainted with Buffon, Haller, and Pallas. In 1769 
lie made a tour to Scotland, which he revisited in 177 1, and 
where he met with a distinguished reception. After a busy life 
of research and literary labour, he gave to the world in 1 793 an 
amusing work entitled The Literary Life of the late T /*., Esq. y 
by Himself He died 1 6th December 1798. IVs chief works 
are British Zoology (1761-69), Synopsis of Quadrupeds (177 1), 
Genera of Birds (1773), Arctic Zoology (3 vols. 1784-87), Tours 
in Scotland (3 vols. 1790), Tour in Wales (2 vols. 1 778-81), 
Account of London (1790), Outlines of the Globe (2 vols* i8op). 

Pennat'ula, or * Sea-Pen/ so named from their resem- 
blance to a quill-pen, a genus of Cce lent er ate animals, class 
Actinozoa , and order Alcyonaria. The organism consists 
of a main stem, the lower and dilated extremity of which is 
implanted in the mud or sand of the sea bed. A slender rod- 
like coral structure is found in the interior of the stem at its 
lower portion — this coral being of the sderobasic variety. The 
main stem supports lateral branches, and the little ‘polypes,* 
each having eight fringed tentacles, are bom on the branches. 
P. occur round the British coasts, and may attain a length of 
from 2 to 4 inches. One species (P. phosphorea ) is markedly 
phosphorescent at night. The name * Cock's-comb * has been 
applied to species of P. which are nearly related to the Virgu - 
larice (q. v.) or ‘sea-rods.* 

Penn'on, in Heraldry, a small flag with either one or two 
points. Borne on the lance, immediately below the head, the 
P. was considered the peculiar ensign of knightly rank, was 
I charged with the bearer’s badge, and was usually fringed with 
1 gold. The charges on the V. were so placed, that they were m 
position when the lance lay level for the charge, A lesser flag 
of Ihd same kind was called a pen none die. 

Pennsylvania, one of the States of the American Union, 
and of the original Confederacy of 1 776-88, is bounded N. by 
Lake Erie and New York, E. by New York and New Jersey, 
from which it is separated by Delaware River, S. by Delaware, 
Maryland, and W. Virginia, and W. by W. Virginia and Ohio. 
Area, 46,000 sq. miles ; pop. (1870) 3,521,951, of whom 65,294 
were coloured. The State is in form almost quadrangular, its 
boundaries on the N., \V., and 8. being merely the lines of longi- 
tude and latitude. Its surface is much diversified, and is tra- 
versed from N.E. to S.W. by the Alleghany ranges, which here 
icach a breadth of more than 100 miles, though none of the 
summits attain a height of 3000 feet. To the \V. of these lies 
a broad plateau, which occupies half the area of the State, and 
is only occasionally broken by ranges of low hills, while the 
eastern portion of the State displays an alternation of broad 
valleys and gently rounded hills, not less suited for the growth 
of cereals than the more level land in the W. The principal 
rivers are the Delaware, Susquehanna, Munongahela, and Alle- 
ghany, the two latter uniting at Pittsburg to form the Ohio. 
The chief geological formations are the Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous, which are overlaid in most districts by a thick 
bed of alluvial deposit, and interrupted by isolated masses and 
riclges of trap rock. The most valuable minerals worked in T. 
are anthracite coal (in 1870, 25,000,000 tons), iron (in 1873, 
1,389,573 tons), petroleum (in 1875, 8,619,639 barrels), zinc, 
copper, marble, and slate. One-fourth of the area of the State 
is covered w ith forests, which arc infested by bears, panthers, 
lynxes, wolves, and other wild animals. In 1874 there were 
17,994, 200 acres of the land in farms, valued at $ 1,043,481,582. 
In the same year the produce of Indian corn was 35,821,000 ; 
of oats, 25,607,000; of wheat, 16,636,000; of buckwheat, 
2,062,000; of rye, 3,250,000; of barley, 437,000; of pota- 
toes, 9,223,000; of tobacco, 10,500,000 lbs.; and of hay, 
2,421,900 tons— total value, $117,730,915. The live stock com- 
prised 573,700 horses, 722,600 oxen, 828,800 milch cows, 
i,674,ckx> sheep, and 930,900 swine — total value, $121,803,698. 
P. imports giain, dairy produce, cloth, and machinery; the chief 
articles of export being coal, iron, and petroleum. In the 
amount of its manufactures the State is second only to New 
York. In 1870 the capital invested was $406,821,845, and the 
value of annual produce $711,894,344. The chief manufactures 
are iron, machinery, flour, leather, cotton (in 1870 nearly 140 
mills), woollens (in 1871, 457 factories), sugar, and glass. In 
1877 there were 5983 miles of railway, and nine canals, with 
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a total length of 875 miles. The State debt in 1876 amounted 
to $23,233* Harrisburg is the capital, and Philadelphia the 
largest city; other towns of importance are Pittsburg, Alle- 
ghany, Scranton, and Reading. Delaware River was first 
ascended in 1616 by Cornel is Hetidricksen. In 1643 a colony 
of Swedes settled at Tinicum Island, and founded several towns, 
which were taken forcible possession of by the Dutch under 
Stnyvesant in 1655, came into the hands of the English on 
the conquest of New Amsterdam by the latter in 1664. In 1 68 1 
the territory of P. was granted by Charles II. to William Penn, 
in consideration of the claims of his father, Admiral Penn ; 
and the province remained in possession of the Penns till the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia, 
July 4, 1776, in which year its constitution as the State of I\ 
was drawn up and ratified. In 1778 the original charter was 
annulled, and the Penns were allowed .*£130,000 for their un- 
settled lands in the State. Slavery was abolished in 1780. 
Great excitement was created by the discovery of petroleum in 
1859, and P. still remains the chief seat of its production. In 
July 1877 alarming riots took place in the State, arising out of a 
great strike on the railways and in the collieries, which were only 
suppressed, after many excesses, by the troops under General 
Hartianft. The damage done to railway property was estimated 
at £ 2,000,000. Much ill-feeling was left behind, and a ‘ work- 
ing-men's parly’ was formed outside the two gieat recognised 
divisions (Republicans and Democrats) in American politics. 

Pemt'y (Old Eng. fening and ft nig, Ger. pfennig, Icel. feiu 
ningr, 4 cattle,’ * money ’), a copper coin of English currency, 
equivalent to the twclfLh part of a shilling, and the 240th part 
of a pound sterling. Originally it was a silver coin, and was the 
only one current before the Norman Conquest. Until the reign 
of Edward I., the P. was deeply indented with a cross, so that 
it could be easily broken into two for half-pence , and into four 
for farthings. The weight of the P. was also at this time fixed 
as the twentieth part of an ounce — hence the pennyweight, one 
of the weights of Troy mcasuie. The liist copper 1 \ was struck 
in 1797, though copper halfpennies and farthings had been in 
use since 1672. The P. of the present day is of much smaller 
dimensions than the original copper coin, and weighs when new 
half-an-ounce. The halfpenny is exactly an inch iu diameter. 

Pennyroy'al. In .some of the English counties this plant is 
in such request for flavouring purpose* amongst the poorer com- 
munity as to be now almost eradicated. In others it is univer- 
sally grown in cottage gardens, and made into a herb tea (see 
Mint). American or mock 1 *. [Hedeoma pH leg 10 ides) is also a 
labiate herb with a pungent pleasant taste. It is common in the 
United Stales, and is extensively used theie in domestic medicine, 

Penob'scot, the largest river of Maine, U.S., rises near the 
qentre of that State, ami, after a BOutheriy course of neaily 
300 miles, flows into the Atlantic at P. Bay. It is navigable 
ior large vessels to Bangor, 60 miles fiom its mouth, wheie the 
tide rises 17 feet. The P. is the most important salmon-stream 
in the United States, 

Pen'rith. (Cymr. Penrhyd, * the head of the ford ’), an old 
market-town of Cumberland, picturesquely situated at the base 
of Beacon Hill, in a rich valley to the S, of Inglewood Forest, 
near the rivers Lowther, Earnout, and I’ettcrill, 17 miles S.S.E. 
of Carlisle by rail. It lias the iuins of a castle, a large parish 
church of 1720, a church in 13th c. style erected m 1850, a fiee 
grammar-school founded in the leigu of Elizabeth, a literary 
institute, &c. The industries are brewing, ironfoundmg, and 
iiml*er-$awmg. P. is a tourist starting-point for the English 
Takes, and in the vicinity are Broughton Castle, and many 
other interesting remains. The Beacon Hill commands delight- 
ful views of llelvellyn, Ullswater, Skiddaw, and Saddleback. 
Pop. (1S71) S317. P. was sacked by the Scots in the reign of 
Edward 111 ., and again in that of Richard III. 

Peu'ryn (Cymr. 4 the headland ’), a market-town of England 
in Cornwall, at the head of Falmouth Harbour, 2 miles N.W. 
of Falmouth by rail. It has a town-hall, market-house, mecha- 
nics’ institute, one newspaper, granite and manure works, tan- 
yards, flour, paper, and saw mills, and large warehouses for 
gram and other imports. Fishing and boatbuilding are the 
principal industries, arid there is a considerable export trade in 
granite and vegetables. P., with Falmouth, returns two mem- 
ber* to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 3679. 
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(Eat. fennee) are instruments employed to produce 
written characters by means of fluid ink. The earliest form of 
I\ appears to have been made from a species of reed, such as is 
still m use in Persia, Arabia, and China. The quills of various 
large birds, especially the goose and the swan, were of later 
introduction, being unknown till about the 5th c. These consti- 
tuted the P. in general use among modern civilised communities 
till the present generation, when steel 1\ were introduced, and 
these have now greatly superseded all other forms, although the 
demand for quills is yet very considerable. A steel pen was in- 
vented and manufactured by a Mr. Wise about the year 1803, 
but as it was both costly and inefficient, it met little success ; and 
the first who secured a patent for malting steel P. was Mr. James 
Perry, in whose specification, dated 24th April 1830, the modem 
steel pen is clearly described. The * Perryan ' P. were maufac* 
tured by the lute Sirjosiah Mason of Birmingham, to whom 
along with the late Joseph Gillott is due the perfection to which 
the modem metallic pen has reached. 

Birmingham has a practical monopoly of the pen manufac- 
ture, none being made anywhere else in the United Kingdom, 
while in foreign countries the manufacture is on a comparatively 
unimportant scale. The industry affords a healthy employment 
for females ; and the Gillott factory, for beauty of machinery, 
tidiness, and general air of comfort, is one of the most pleasing 
and interesting sights in the whole range of industrial pursuits. 
The following is an outline of the processes necessary for the 
production of a steel pen : — The steel must be of the finest 
quality, and is received in ribbons of about 3 feet in length, 
and of such a breadth that the blanks for P. may be cut out, 
leaving the least possible amount of ‘scrap’ or waste. The 
strips are first annealed, and the scale formed ou them is 
removed by pickling in dilute sulphuric acid, and they are 
passed between rollers to bung them to the necessary thick- 
ness for pen-making. The ‘ blanks ’ or pieces which form 
the pen are next cut out, two blanks with inosculating points 
being cut out of one breadth of steel ribbon. In these blanks 
the side slits which give elasticity to the point are first cut, the 
hole which terminates the slit subsequently made is next 
pierced, and at tins stage the blanks are annealed in a muffle 
furnace. The maker’s name or any special mark is next im- 
pressed on the blanks, and they arc now ready foi being rounded 
or mised mto pen foim, which constitutes the next operation. 
At this, stage the P. m process arc packed in a small iron box 
heated in a muffler, and liai delicti by plunging into oil. The 
V. aic next tempcied, after which they arc polished or scoured 
by being mixed with polishing material, and placed in a 1 evolv- 
ing cylinder, in which they are brightened by the attrition of the 
1 evolving material-.. The points have now only to receive atten- 
tion, and they are first ground straight or parallel 10 the axis of 
the 1\, then cioss ground, and as a final operation the cerrtial 
slit is made. The finished P. require only lo be blued ot 
browned and varnished, and the colour mg is done by heating 
them over a charcoal file rill they assume the desired tint, the 
varnish consisting of lac dissolved in naphtha. The manipulative 
piocesses indicated above are performed with hand-screw presses, 
fitted with the requisite pierring, cutting, or bending tools, and 
worked by girls — self-acting machinery being but little employed. 
For many years Birmingham has produced annually from eight lo 
fifteen million gtoss of P. Thirty years ago P. were sold wholesale 
at 5s. a gross, and now they are sold as low as i.Jd. and ijjjd. per 
gross. When it is remembeicd that each gross requires 144 pieces 
of steel to go through at least 12 processes, the fact that 144 P. can 
be sold for ijd. is a singular example of the icsuhs attainable by 
the division of labour and mechanical skill P. are manufac- 
tured of other substances besides steel. Of these, the chief are 
gold I\, which possess the advantage of being incorrodible by 
ink, besides having a fine quill-like flexibility. Gold P., tipped 
will) a native alloy of osmium and iridium (osmiridium) are ex- 
ceedingly durable. In the United States there were in 1876 
some thirty factories of gold P. and pencils, producing goods to 
the value of nearly $2,cxx>,ooo yearly. P. of silver, platinum, 
and aluminum bronze are also manufactured, and they may be 
similarly tipped with osmiridium. 

Pensacola, a town in the W. part of Florida, U.S., on P. 
Bay, 10 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and 160 miles S.S.W. 
of Montgomery by rail. It has an excellent harbour, protected 
by several foils, and considerable trade in lumber. Pop. (1870) 
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3347, P. was a place of some importance under th«*Spaniards> 
and near the town are the ruins of their fortresses San Miguel 
atid San Bernardo,. Held by the French from 1719 to 17 23, it 
passed to England in 1763, was recovered by the Spaniards in 
1783, and was again occupied by the English during the war of 
1814. It was ceded to the United States/ October 24, 1820. 
P. suffered severely during the civil war qf 1861. 

Pensionary, Grand See Grand Pensionary. 

Pen'Bionera, Hil'itary and NaVal. ~~(i.) Pensions to 
Officers.-*; The highest class of pensions in the army are those 
called ‘ Rewards for Distinguished Services' In 1877-78 the 
amount in the estimates under this heading was £33, 530, being 
£21,700 pensions to officers (£100 each with few exceptions), 
£$000 to sergeants, £830 Victoria Cross pensions, and £8000 
gratuities for long service. The corresponding * Meritorious Ser- 
vices ' pensions in the navy were estimated in the same year at 
£7400, being at the rate of £300 to flag officers, £150 to cap- 
tains, and in various amounts to marine and medical officers. 
£240 was paid in pensions * for conspicuous hravery. * Pensions 
jor wounds are awarded by the Secretary of State for War to 
officers in the army, and by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
those in the navy, who have suffered serious injuries while on 
active service. From £400 to a lieutenant-general to £70 to 
a lieutenant is paid when wounds are equivalent to a loss of a 
limb, so long as the effects of the wound continue, and gratui- 
ties of from tlnee to twelve months’ pay of the ranks is granted 
for less serious wounds. The amounts on this account (1877-78) 
were £15,097 to 164 officeis in the army, and ,£8265 to 88 offi- 
cers in the navy. Ninety old and disabled officers in the navy 
received £5025. The Government also charges itself with 
Pensions to Widows of commissioned and warrant officers so 
long as they remain unmarried, provided that their husbands 
were sixty years of age (fifty if warrant officers) when they mar- 
ried, and that death occurred at least twelve months after mar- 
riage. These pensions are of three classes, according as the 
death of the officer has been occasioned, (1) in battle, or from 
wounds, death occurring wiihin ^x months, (2) by some cause 
arising from his duty, (3) by the ordinary course of nature. In 
the first clas> they range from £60 to the widow of a lieutenant 
to £200 to the widow of a lieutenant-colonel or of a captain in 
the navy, in die second class from £50 to £150, in the third 
class from £40 to £120. Allowances are also sometimes 
made to riders of deceased officers who ate dependent upon 
them. In the army (1S77-7S) 1S21 widows leceived pensions 
of ,£106,126. In the navy, 235 widows and relatives of slain 
or drowned officers received £12, 374, 2604 widows of deceased 
naval officeis £i 3 L 97 2 » and 1 70 widows of marine officeis 
£8898. 'When the families of the deceased aie in distiessed cii 
cu instances, * compassionate allowances * are made on account 
of the child ten, varying from £5 to £40 each, and payable till 
the child attains the age of eighteen if a boy, or twenty-one if a 
girl. Charge for compassionate and royal bounty allowances in 
the army (1877-78) £37,035, in the navy £18,500. (2.) Pen- 
scons to Men. — Soldiers in the army become entitled to long- 
service pensions after twenty-one years’ service, or a shorter 
period in case of wounds or disablement. So small pensions as 
i^d. a day are granted to negro soldiers in the W. Indies, but 
the amount to soldiers in this country is Sd. a day to a private, 
and 2s. fid. to a non-commissioned officer, with an addition of 
id. a day for every good-conduct badge held by the pensioner 
on his discharge. In certain cases pensions for wounds are 
granted, the maximum to a non-commissioned officer being 
3s. fid. A soldier discharged at the end of twelve years, his 
first period of service, is entitled to no pension ; but he may 
enlist again for a further period of nine years. If lie has been 
discharged as an invalid, or because he is unfit for service, he 
receives a temporary or permanent penrion varying from fid. a 
day to the ordinary amount. Gross misconduct takes away the 
right to a pension. In all the important towns there are stall- 
officers of pensions, who pay the amounts to the old soldiers in 
their respective districts. In 187S there were five of these staff- 
officers in London, two in Plymouth, and fifty-seven in other 
towns, the expenses of this department being £60, 000. The cut- 
pensions in the army (1877-78) amounted to £1,345, 200, £340,(300 
of which was charged to India. This includes the payment of 
68,234 Chelsea P,, and allowances to native P. t and Maltese 
Fencible Artillery P. Gratuities to well-conducted soldiers on 



and after their discharge from the army were provided from the, 
fund arising from fines for drunkenness to the extent of £17/300. 
The in-P, are housed at Chelsea Hospital, London, and Kil* 
maiuham, Dublin, and receive small pensions (privates 7d. per 
week, corporals, &c. more), and board, lodging, and clothing. 
The expense of Chelsea Hospital, including pay of 538 inmates, 
was estimated (1877-78) at £28,400; that of Kilmainham, 
which accommodates about 130 P., at £6612. Pensions to sea- 
men and marines in the royal navy are similar to those in the 
army, and are payable through the military staff-officers of pen- 
sions. They vary from £3 to £57 a year, and the total amount 
estimated in 1877-78 was £477 >285 to 21,036 recipients. There 
liave been no naval in-P. since the transformation of Greenwich 
Hospital to a naval college. Small pensions are granted to mer- 
cantile sailors from the iunds of Ttiniry House. A detailed his- 
tory of pensions in the British army to the year 1869 will be found 
in vol. ii. of the Military Forces of the Crown , by C. M. Clode. 

Pentaorinus, a genus of Crinohls (q. v.) or sea-lilies, repre- 
sented by the P. Caput-Medusa of the Caribbean Sea. Each 
P. consists of a starfish-like body, supported on a flexible-jointed 
stalk. It is rare as a living organism, though plentifully repre- 
sented in a fossil state. The lists of living species, however, 
liave been considerably extended within late years through the 
discovery of new species made by deep-sea dredging expeditions. 
The stalk in P. is pentagonal, and bears lateral processes. The 
genus P. occurs fossil in Mesozoic rocks, P. fasciculosus of the 
Lias being a familiar species. The calyx is short and the arms 
are slender and branched. 

Fentades'ma, a genus of Guttifenv , to which belongs the 
butter or tallow tree of tropical W. Africa, called by botanists 
P. bitty raced. It grows to the height of about 40 feet, and 
bears a large pear-shaped fruit containing a yellow oily juice, 
which is used by the natives as an aiticle of food, notwithstand- 
ing its strong turpentine flavour. P. must not be confounded 
with Mungo Park’s Shea butter-tree, for which see Bassia. 

Pentagon (Gr. petite, 1 five/ and gonia, ‘ an angle ’) is a 
plane geometrical figure of five sides, 

Fen'tail, a remarkable species of Insectivorous quadrupeds, 
scientifically known as the Pt decerns Low#, It inhabits Borneo, 
and derives its popular name from the length of its tail, which is 
hairless except at its tip, where rows of stiff hairs arc developed 
on either side, after the fashion of the barbs on the rides of a 
feather. The* hairless portion of the tail is scaly. The P, 
attains the size of a small rat. Its colour is a blackish- brown 
above, and a yellowish-grey beneath. The tail is black, the 
feather-like tip white. 

^ Pentam'era (Gr, petite , * five/ and meros t * a part’), one of 
the subdivisions of the order Coleoptcra , or that of the beetles. 
The P. has five joints in the tarsi or feet. 

Pentas'toma (Gr. petite f * five/ and stoma , ‘a mouth’), a 
penus of lower A racknidans, allied to the nutes, &c., and form- 
ing the type of the order Lin gnat tilina or Pentastomida, P, (or 
LingiiaUilina) teenoides is a familiar species inhabiting the liver 
and lungs of herbivorous mamgials in a sexless state, and attain- 
ing sexual and mature development in the frontal sinuses of 
dogs and other Carnivora. The body is worm-like, the inouffi 
being surrounded by a horny ring. The sexes are distinct, and ' 
the females are larger than the males. 

Pen'tateuch (Gr. he perttateuchos , scil. hiblos, 1 the five- 
volumcd book ') is the Alexandrian name for the first part of the 
Jewish Scriptures, the Thorn h ( k Law’), or so-called five books 
of Moses, Which is one connected historical work beginning with 
the creation of the world and extending to the death of Moses. 

History of Criticism . — The universal opinion in ancient times, 
both among Jews and Christians, was that the whole work was 
written by Moses. Yet, even in the 2d c., this was called in 
question by some of the heretical sects. Among Jewish scholars 
of the Middle Ages, two at least expressed doubts on the same 
subject, Aben Ezra (q. v.), who quotes Isaak ben Jason (nth 
c.) as maintaining that Gen. xxxvi. 31 was written in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, without agreeing with him, and without question- 
ing the Mosaic authorship of the P. as a whole, held that such 
passages as Gen. mi. 6, xxii. 14, Deut. i. 1, ifi. n, xxxiv. weie 
later additions. During the 16th c, and 171I1 c. various writers 
expressed the opinion, with various modifications, that although 
Moses may have written part of the P., in its present form it 
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was the work of a much later age— that of Samuel, David, or 
the Captivity: Carlstadt (De Canon. Script, i<>20); Masius 
{Com, on the Book of Joshua, 1574) ; Hobbes (Lraiathdn, 1651); 
Feyrerius (Syst. TheoL 1655); Spinoza ( True tat us Theologioo- 
Politicus , 1670); Clen cus ( Sentiment, 1685); an ^ Dale (d. 1708). 
During the 18th c. the principal writers on the subject were 6n 
the other side, seeking to fortify the view of the Mosaic author- 
ship ; Carpzov, Eicbhorn, and Michaelis in their Introductions 
(1721, 1782, and 1787). But at the end of the century the old 
doubts and objections began to be expressed again. This was 
done by Hasse ( Views for the Future Explanation of the Old 7 'est, 
1785); F. C. Fulda ( The Age of the Holy Scriptures, &>c, 1791); II. 
Corrodi {Attempt at an Inquiry, &c. 1 792); Otmar (Nachtigall, 
Fragments , frc. 1795 ) » and Kckerniann {TheoL Contributions , 
1796), much in the same way as previous scholars had clone. 
In the beginning of the present century Vater {Com, on the P, 
1805); Augusti (Introd. 1806); and De Wette {Introd. 1S06, 
1807), endeavoured to prove, in a moie cbmplete way than had 
hitherto been done, that Moses could not be the author of the 
P. At the same time other writeis maintained the Mosaic 
authorship generally, or only admitted some later additions and 
interpolations ; Hug ( The Art of Writing among the Hcbrnvs, 
&c. 1801, and Hist, of the Samaritan 7 ’.); Kelle {Unprejudiced 
Estimation , 181 j) ; Meyer {Apology, 1811); Fritzsche 

{Exam, of the Grounds , &c, 1814); Jahn {Contributions, &>c. 
1818, 1S19) ; Kannc (Br/d. Investigations , &c. 1S19, 1820); 
KosenmiiUer {Sc hoi. in P., 3d ed. 1821); Fustkvichen {Hist. 
Crit , Investigation , drv. 1823) ; St’audlin ( Authenticity , 

1S25); Sack (Chnstian Apology , 1829); R. Graves (1815); 
Hartwell Horne {Introd. 1818). Other writers on the conserva- 
tive side, while not claiming the whole P. for Moses, ascribed 
to him an important share in its composition : Bertholdt {Introd. 
1813) ; Volney {Researches, &c. 1814) ; Ilcrbst {Observat de P. 
drv. 1817); Eiclihom {Introd. 4th ed. 1823). Another class of 
writers succeeded, who denied to Moses any share at all in the 
composition of the P., which they held to have been compiled 
gradually after the time of Samuel, great part of the contents 
being mythical: Hartmann {Investigations, 1831); Von 

Bolden {Genesis Elucidated, &c. 1835); Vatke {Bill. 7 heol. 1S35). 
On the other side the literary unity and Mosaic authorship of the 
I 1 , was maintained against all objections by Ranke {Investiga- 
tions, &c. 1834-40), Hengslcnberg {Introd. 1836-39), 13 . Bauer 
{The Mosaic Origin, £rv. 1836), Movers ( Disc, of the Book of 
the law, 1834-35), Drcchsler {Inaccuracy, &c. j. 837, Gen. us, 
1838), Konig {Old lest. Studies, 1S39), \Veltc ( 7 'he Pod-Mosaic 
Matter in the P, frh . 1841), Havernick {Introd. 1837-49). 
The most recent investigators are Stahelm ( Crit. Investigation, 
&c. 1843), De Wette {Introd. 5th and 6U1 ed. 1840 and 1S45), 
Ewald (Ilist., &c. 2d ed. 1853), Von Lengerke ( Canaan , &-~e. 
1844), Kcil {Introd. 1853), Knobel ( The Books of Numbers , < 5 rv. 

1 861), Biack {Introd. 2d ed. 1865), Colenso (The P. Examined, 
&*r. 1862 -71), Kalisch {Com, 1800-72), Davidson (Introd. 1862), 
Graf ( 7 'he Hist . Book?, &c. 1866), Kuenen ( The P. Crit, Ex - 
a mined, 1863; and ltd. of Israel, &c. 1S74), the compilers of 
The Speaker's Commentary (1871). 

Authorship . —The principal objections brought forward by 
critics to Ihe received theory of the Mosaic authorship are the 
following : — 1. Passages which seem to imply events or cir- 
cumstances of a later date ; eg., Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7 would seem 
to have been written when the Canaanite and the Perizritc were 
not in the land ; xxxvi. 31, in the time of Saul, at the eailiesi ; 
xiiL 18, xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27 {cf Josh. xiv. 15, xv. 13), Ex. xvi. 35 
{cf Josh, v, 12), Lev. xviii. 24-28; Deut. i. 1, ii. 12 not before 
the time of Joshua, when the people were settled in Canaan ; 
Gen. xiv. 14 not before the time mentioned in Ju. xviii. 29 ; and 
Dent. iii. II, 14 {cf. Num. xxxii. 41, and Ju. x. 3, 4), xxxiii. 1, 
and especially xxxiv. could not have been written by Moses. 

2. 4 The Book of the Wars of Jehovah’ (Num. xxi. 14), which 
could not have been composed before the end of the journeying* 
in the desert, would not likely have been quoted by Moses. 

3. Some of the laws cannot with any likelihood be ascribed to 
Moses ; eg\,(i) the ordinances regarding kings (Deut. xvii, 14-20), 
who were not included in the original constitution ; (2) Deut. 
xix, 14, 20 presupposes the settlement in Canaan ; (3) Ex. xxii. 
29, 3 °> lhat the people have already brought first-fruits to the 
priests; (4) xxiii. 19, the existence of the sanctuary; (5) Lev. 
xxvi. 3“45> a rtate of things which did not exist till the later 
period of the kings. 4. The repetitions which occur (1) in the 


giving of the laws, not merely in Deuteronomy, but, e.g. f the 
precepts in Ex, xxxiv. 17-26, given before in xxi.-xxiii., and that 
m xxii. 20 repeated xxiii. 9 ; Various precepts in Lev. xx. given 
before in xviii. ; {2) in the historical parts— eg., the sending of 
the quails (Ex. xvi. 12, 13, and Num. xi.). Similar repetitions 
appear in Num. xx. 1-13 (ef. Ex. xvii. 1-7), ix. 15-23 (cf. Ex. 
xl. 34-38), Ex. vi. 2-vii. 7 {cf. iii.-v, ). 5. Discrepancies in 

various laws ; e.g., the two ordinances that the service of the 
Levites was to begin at the age of thirty (Num. iv, 4^) and 
at twenty-five (viii. 23-26), and the two that the Levites were to 
be supported by the tithes of the people (Num. xviii 20-32), 
and that they should receive a tithe every third year while the 
regular tithes were to be consumed in feasting (Deut. xiv. 22-29); 
and the two copies of the Decalogue (Ex. xx., Deut. v,). 6. An 
indication of composite authorship is found in the unnatural 
arrangement of many of the sections ; e.g;, the genealogy of 
Moses and Aaron in Ex. vi. 14-27, which seems out of place in 
the context, and to show by its title, contents, and conclusion, 
that it was drawn up without any special reference to Moses and 
Aaron. The visit of Jethro to Moses (Ex. xviii.) presupposes 
that the people had reached Smai {cf v. 5, * at -the mount of 
God ’), whereas their arrival is only related in xix. Again* all 
the time that elapsed between the giving of the instructions for 
the making of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv.-xxxl) and its completion, 
according to xl. 2, 17, was nine months, which seems far too 
short for the work. Besides, in xxxiii. 7-1 1 there is an account 
of a 4 tabernacle of the congregation/ which was pitched by 
Moses without the camp as a sanctuary, without any reference 
to any other, or to its being merely temporary. Further, the 
account presupposes the census as already made (Ex. xxxviii. 
25, 26), which was only ordered to be made in the following 
month, Num. i. 1). In Lev. xxiv. 5-9, the ordinance regarding 
the shew -bread is repeated, which had been given in Ex. xxv. 
30, and in xl. 4 presupposed as already well known. 7. Cases 
of disjointed chronology ; e.g., the ordinance for the keeping of 
the Passover, given on the first month of the second year (Num. 
ix. I), ought to have come before the account of the census 
(i. -iv.). 8. The great chasm in the history of thirty-eight year's 

is considered even by moderate critics to be a very serious objec- 
tion to the Mosaic authorship. According to Num. xx, I, the 
people arrived at Kadesh in the first month (which must be) of 
the third year (cf. Deut. 11. 14b and at v. 23 there is given the 
account of the death of Aaron at Mount llor, as if that event 
had happened immediately after ; whereas, accordmg to xxxiii. 
38, it did not happen till thiity-eight years aftei wauls. 10. Per- 
haps the strongest indication of composite authorship is found in 
certain peculiarities of language, specially observable in Genesis, 
which have given rise to the distinction of the Kb>histic and 
Jehovistic narratives, a distinction originally founded on the 
exclusive use in different passages of Elobun or El (God) or 
Jehovah (Lord; as the name of the Almighty, but by no means 
resting on this alone. On the contrary, ri is demonstrated that 
the series of passages forming what is considered to be the ori- 
ginal nairative differ from all the res 1 of Genesis by the presence 
in them of a variety of verbal peculiarities as striking as is the 
difference, e.g., between the style of Addison and that of John- 
son. 1 1. Although the art of writing was probably known to 
the Hebrews in the time of Moses (cf. Ewald, Gesch voh 1), it 
seems more probable that any record of events written by a con- 
temporary would have been a bare chronicle, such as is actually 
preserved in Num. xxxiii. 1-49, than a work of such extent as 
the P. Having regard to the above particulars, the conclusion 
has been arrived at even by conservative critics that, while there 
are considerable portions of the P. as old as the time of Moses, 
he did not compose the whole of it, but that it is, at any rate as 
we now have it, the product of a much later date. (See the 
articles on the separate books.) Irrespective of the critical objec- 
tions enumerated above, there is no antecedent improbability 
that Moses wrote the last four bobks, which are a record of the 
events of his own time. As regards the Book of Genesis, or the 
history from the creation, the customary explanation of how he 
wrote it is that he was enabled to do it by inspiration, but the 
popular idea of inspiration may perhaps require to be modified 
by the recent discoveries of Chaldean literature, from which it 
appears that before the time of Moses, the stories contained in 
the first nine chapters of Genesis had a place in Chaldean mytho- 
logy. See Smith’s Did. of the Bible (1863), Davidson’s Intro* 
diution (1800), Ewald *s Gesckichte d. Volkts Isn, vol. i. (Eng, 
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trims. 2d ed. 1869), Rawlinson and M'Caul, in Aid? to Faith 
(1862), Bleek’s Endeitmg in der A . 71 (Eng, trans. 1869), 
Smith’s Chaldean Account 0 / Genesis (Loud. 1876). 

Pen'tecost (Gr. fentekost^ scil. kemera , * fiftieth day ’), is 
the Greek translation of the later Jewish name of the Feast of 
Weeks (Exod. xxxiv. 22, cf. 2 Mace, xii, 32 ; Acts, ii. 1), which 
was so called because celebrated seven weeks after the Passover 
(Lev. xxiii, 15, |6}* also called the Feast of Harvest (Exod. 
xxlin 16), the Day of First-fruits (Num. xxviii, 26), &c. The 
time fixed for the celebration of P. was the fiftieth day from the 
morrow after the Sabbath of the Passover (Lev. xxiii. 11, 15-21), 
or from the 16th of Nisan, Originally observed purely as a 
harvest festival, the later Jews connected it with tne giving of 
the law by Moses, which, as they deduced from Exod, xix., must, 
have taken place on the 6th of Sivan. The festival is observed 
by the Jews to the present day on the 6th or 7th of Sivan. In 
the Christian Church, i\ was early observed as the Festival of 
the Holy Spirit (cf Acts ii.), but the name was applied to the 
whole period of seven weeks between Easter and P. It was the 
special season for administering baptism, and as all the Cate- 
chumens (q. v.) were baptized in a white dress, the last Sunday 
of P. got the name of Dominica in Albis, and in England that 
of Whitsunday. See Ginsburg in ICitto’s Cyclo. of Bib , Lit. 
(3d ed. Edinb. 1876). 

Pent/land (a corruption of * Holland ’) Firth, a strait which 
separates the Orkney Islands from the mainland of Scotland, and 
connects the Noith Sea with the Atlantic, is 24 miles in length 
and from 12 to 15 miles in breadth, extending from Duncansby 
.Head to Dunnet Head on the S., and from S. Ronaldshay to 
Hog Islands on the N, It has from 10 to 40 fathoms of water, 
and it is calculated that upwards of 4000 vessels pass through 
it annually. A strong current flowing from W. to E. at the 
rate of fiom 5 to 10 miles an hour renders navigation dangerous. 
At the eastern outlet lie the Pemland Skerries, two smalls 
islands, on one of which stands a lighthouse; and near the middle, 
opposite Seal pa Flow, arc the islands of Stroma and Swoma. 
To the W. of Stroma are the breakers called ‘ The merry men of 
Moy,’ which roll unceasingly even in the finest weather ; and 
on the N. side of the same island llieie is a laige eddy caused 
by the current, called ‘ Sw-aldnc.’ There is an anchorage in 
Gill's Bay, a few miles W. of Duncansby Head. 

Pentland Hills, a range of lulls in Scotland extending S. 
W. for about 12 miles through the county of Edinburgh to the 
borders of Lanai k, in three ridges, will) a mean height of 1000 
feet The highest .summits aie Scalt Law, or the Sistns (1898 
feet), near which is Glcncorse Reservoir, and Carnethy (1890 
feet), on the E. slope of which is Rullion Green, where the Cove- 
nanters were defeated by General DaJzicl, 28th November 1666. 
The rocks composing the P. 11 . arc chiefly porphyry or other 
rocks of the Old Red Sandstone age, but towards the W. and 
S. Silurian deposits come 10 the surface. The slopes, ‘ Pent- 
land's green acclivities,’ afford excellent pasture for sheep. 

Peniuribra. See Shadow. 

Pen'za, a central government of European Russia, to the S. 
of Nijni- Novgorod, has an area of 14,826 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(1870) of 1,173,186. It is a wide fertile plain, varied with a 
few low hills, and watered by the Moksha and Sura, affluents of 
the Volga. Al>out a half is cultivated, while over one-third is 
meadow, and there are extensive oak forests. The products are 
grain, flax, hemp, tobacco, beet-root, and vegetables. The chief 
townb, besides P., aie Mokshansk, Nijni-Lomov, and Saransk. 
— P., the capital of the above government, lies on the Sura, 350 
miles S.E. of Moscow by rail. Founded in 1666 as a defence 
against the Tartars, it has 19 churches, a great park and fruit- 
garden, a horticultural school, &c. Theic arc industries in 
leather, soap, candles, and linen, and an important yearly 
market. Pop. (1870) 30,462. 

Penzance' (Cymr. ‘the saints headland*), a seaport of 
England in Cornwall, 9 miles E.N.E. of Land’s End, and 26 
S. W. of Truro by rail. Its chief edifices are the Public Build- 
ings (1867), in the Italian Renaissance style, with a facade 
of 135 feet, and comprising a guildhall, council chamber, 
library, and museum ; the market-house, public baths, custom- 
house, and a granite tower, erected (1873) as a memorial to 
bit Humphrey Davy, who was a native of P. There are two 


churches, two banks, and a sleekly and a daily newspaper. 
Situated on Mount’s Bay, and within easy reach of the finest 
coast scenery in England, P., from the mtldness pf its climate, 
has become a favounte winter watering-place. ,, . Its harbour is 
protected by a pier (1866), 800 feet long, with a lighthouse at the 
end. In 1876 there entered 845 vessels of 65,867 tons, and 
cleared 443 of 31,859. The exports (tin, copper, .and fish) 
amounted to ^41, 135 ; the imports (iron, timber, hemp, &c.) to 
^50,214 ; and the customs to ^4661. P. in 1875 had 97 vessels 
of 7187 tons, besides 572 boats employed in the important pil- 
chard fishery. Mining and the raising of early vegetables 
employ a large number of the inhabitants. Pop. (1871) 10,425. 

Pe on. See Calopiiyllum, 

Pe'on, a word of most uncertain derivation, adopted by all 
European nations in India for a kind of civil orderly or foot- 
man in the departments of police, justice, and customs. They 
usually wear an official badge, and formerly bore arms. 

PeoTia, a city of Illinois, U.S., on the W. bank of the 
Illinois river, which is here crossed by two bridges, 2500 feet 
long, is the junction point of nine railways, and is connected 
with St. Louis by lines of river steamers, and with Chicago and 
Lake Michigan by the Michigan Canal. It has 28 churches 
and 5 daily newspapers. The chief manufacture is iron. An 
expansion of tire. Illinois river at this point, called P. Zahc, is 
22 miles long and 3 broad, abounds in fish, and in winter yields 
a large amount of ice. Pop. (1870) 22,849. 

Pe'pe, the name of three Italians who played a prominent 
part in Neapolitan history. Gabriele P. was born in 1781 at 
Bojano, in the province of Campobasso ; his cousins, Floristano 
and Guglielmo, at Squillace, in Calabria, the former in 1780, the 
latter cm February 15, 1783. They all co-operated m the erec- 
tion *of the short-lived Parthenopean Republic (1799), and on 
its downfall took service with France, and were enrolled in the 
Italian Legion. In 1806 they returned to Naples, and held 
appointments in the armies of Joseph Bonaparte and Murat, 
which were confirmed by Ferdinand at the Bourbon restoration 
(1815). Floristano alone of the three did not involve himself in 
the Revolution of 1820, for his share in which Gabriele endured 
two years’ imprisonment at Olmutz, whilst Guglielmo lived for 
twenty. eight years *& refugee in France and England. Gabriele 
died iii August 1849, and Floristano in 1851. Guglielmo, recalled 
to Naples by the msunect ionary movement of 1848, received the 
command of the contingent dispatched to the aid of the revolted 
Lombards. Disregarding the order of recall, he threw himself 
with 2000 men into Venice, and after its capitulation retired to 
Paris, thence to Nice, and finally to Turin, where he died, 
August 9, 1855. He published, among other works, a JZistoire 
di’s Revolutions d Jcs Gucrres d' Italic at 1847-49 (4 vols. Par. 
1850). A Life of his brother Florestano was written by Carrana 
(Gen. 1851). 

Pepin. See Putin. 

Pepp'er (Lat. piper y serving as the botanical name of the 
genus ; Gr. pc peri : Sansk. pifpali ) is the type genus of Piper a - 
ce<r (q. v.). The most 
important species is P. 
titgnwi, which yields 
the condiment of daily 
household use. It is a 
climbing shrub, with 
alternate heart-shaped 
leathery leaves, dioe- 
cious or hermaphrodite 1 
flowers, followed by / /y 0 ’ 

! spikes of berries about r 
the size of a currant, at 
first green, and when 
mature bright red. The 

plant is a native of the Betel Pepper. 

E. Indies, where also it 

has long been cultivated, and has at various times been intro- 
duced into the W. Indian Islands, Trinidad, Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra, and other tropical countries. In cultivation it is usual 
to plant cuttings at the base of rough- barked trees, to the trunk 
of which they attach themselves during growth, and rise to a 
height of about 12 feet. After three years they produce fruit, 
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znd yield profitable crops annually (about I Jib.) for eight or ten 
years. The ‘corns’ are gathered when red, and after" being 
dried in the sun they shrivel and change colour, becoming the 
« black P/ of the shops. To form what is called the * white P/ 
the fruit is freed from its fleshy outer coat by maceration and 
subsequent rubbing. From ancient classical writers we learn 
that P. was held in high esteem in very early times, and for a 
long period it remained one of the most costly of spices. At 
the'prcsent day it forms a large and important item of commerce. 
To some extent P, is used medicinally as a hot aromatic stimu- 
lant and tonic, and is occasionally employed externally as a 
rubefacient. It owes its pungency to about 2 per cent, of an 
essential oil, and contains about 2& per cent, of a tasteless crys- 
talline substance called pipeline. The compact fruit-spikes of 
P. Raxburgkii (something like those of the common British 
plantain used for pet birds), when sun-dried, form the * Long 1 \’ 
It is extensively cultivated in many parts of India. P. trioicum , 
another Indian species closely allied to P. nigrum, furnishes a 
very pungent fruit, forming part of the P. of trade. Betel P. 
(q. v.) and Cubeb P. (q. v.) are also the products of species of 
Piper, or of genera recently separated therefrom. 

, The name P. as an affix is further applied to numerous vege- 
table products ii respective of their botanical right to it. Thus, 
in Solan area, vve have bud P., cherry I 1 ., spur V., and bell P. — 
forming cayenne P. — for different species of Capsicum. In 
Magno/iact\r there is the P. plant of Tasman nia ( Tasmannia 
aromatic a ) ; in A nonzero, the Guinea P. (Xylopia crtkiopica). In 
the English flora Sedutn acre (Crass ulacece) and Polygon urn lly- 
dropiper (Polygomccce) are respectively called the wall and water 
P. from their biting taste and places of growth. 

Medicinal Properties of P . — The dried unripe berries of the 
Piper nigrum arc used in medicine as a warm, caiminalivc sti- 
mulant. P. acts on the mucous membrane of the rectum and 
urethra, and is useful in haemorrhoids and gonorrhcca, in doses 
of from 5 to 20 grains. P. is contained in Confect 10 opii , and 
Jhilvis opii compo situs. Conjectio ptferu, prepared from black 
P., caraway, and clarified honey, is given 111 doses of fium 60 to 
X20 grains. 

Peppermint. See Mint. 

Pepperpot is a W. Indian appetising preparation consist- 
ing of cassateep, capsicum, ochio, sliced cucumbers, very fine 
chopped shallots, Madeira wine, and other mgiedients, with 
flesh or dried fish, and is resorted to by those affected with loss 
of appetite or weak digestion. * 

Pepper-Root is a name applied to Dent aria diphylla , a N. 
American cruciferous plant with a curious toothed creeping root- 
stock, which lias a pungent mustard-like taste, and is used as 
a condiment by the natives, lienee it is also sometimes called 
Indian mustard. 

Pep'sine is a preparation of the mucous lining of the fresh 
and healthy stomach of the pig, sheep, or calf. The cleansed 
mucous membrane is scraped off with a blunt instrument, and 
the viscid pulp thus obtained is immediately spread over the 
surface of glass, or glazed earthenware, and quickly dried at a 
temperature not exceeding loo*. The dried residue is then 
reduced to powder, and preserved in a stoppered bottle. P. is 
given in cases of indigestion from deficient or imperfect secretion 
of gastric juice, and in convalescence from debilitating fevets. 
The dose of the powder is from 2 to 5 grains. 

Pepusch', J ohann Christoph, a German musician, born 
at Berlin about 1667, settled in England in 1700, and after an 
engagement at Drury Lane Theatre became a teacher of music. 
He received the degree of Mus. Doctor from Oxford in 1713. 
lie wrote the overture and set the music to Gay’s Beggar's Opera , 
and] published a treatise on Harmony (1731). P. died m 1 752, 
and was buried in the Charter-IIouse, of which he had been 
organist for fifteen years. 

Pep'ys, Samuel, son of a tailor, was born at Brampton, 
Iluntingihmlme, February 23, 1632, passed his early life in 
London, and received his education at St, Paul’s School and 
the University of Cambridge. As an undergraduate he is 
reputed to have been a ‘fast’ man, an entry in his college 
register still preserving the record of an admonition ‘for hav- 
ing been scandalously over-served with drink ye night before.’ 
Ia his twenty -lhiid year he married a penniless beauty of 
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fifteen, and in *658 he obtained a clerkship of (he Exchequer. 
He was soon elevated, owing to the aptitude he showed for, 
business, to the clerkship of the Acts. Having attracted the 
attention of the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral, P. retained 
this position until 1673, and the arrangement of the entire navy 
was m his hands during the exciting events of the Plague, the 
Fire of London, and the Dutch War. During the Agitation in 
connection with the Popish Plot, P. was briefly confined to the 
Tower on suspicion. Recalled to the Admiralty, he retained his 
place until the Revolution, When he retired into private life. 
He died of stone, 26th May 1703. P. ’s title to fame rests wholly 
upon the contents of his Diary, aperies of private jottings extend- 
ing from January 1659 to May 1669, It was discovered among a 
collection of books and prints bequeathed by him to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and published in 1825, under the editorship 
of Lord Bravbvooke. A sixth edition, in 4 Vols., appeared in 
1 858. The hiary was originally in shorthand, which was success- 
fully deciphered (1819-22) by the Rev. John Smith* M.A., after- 
wards promoted to the rectory of Baldock, Herts. As P. entered 
all the experiences of each day, the book remains one of the most 
interesting sources of allusion to persons, events, and manners 
given to posterity by that century. The Rev. MynorS Bright 
learned .the cypher in 1872, and subsequently transcribed the 
whole MSS. He published a new edition of the Diary and 
Correspondence y with the life and notes by Lord Braybrooke, 
numerous portraits from the collection in the Pepysian library, 
and additional notes (vols. i. and ii, 1876). This edition contains 
about one-third more matter than was ever before published 
— contains, indeed, * the whole Diary,’ to use Mr. Bright’s words, 

* with the exception of such parts as I thought would be tedious 
or that are unfit for publication/ 4 When he wished to keep 
anything particularly concealed , P. wrote his cypher generally in 
French, sometimes in Latin or Greek or Spanish, Afterwards he 
changed his plan, and put m dummy letters.’ It is disappointing 
to hear that all passages written in this manner are quite unlit 
for publication, and that their perusal has in no way contributed 
to P. ’a good fame. 

Pe 'ra (‘ beyond ’), a suburb of Constantinople, on the N. side 
of the Golden Horn, opposite old Stambul, with which it is 
! connected by a floating bridge. It crowns a bold promontory, 

[ and is the foreign diplomatic quarter, and the chief residence of 
1 the * Franks/ 

Perak', or Perah', a petty state in the Malay Peninsula, 
extending fur about 70 miles along the W. coast, separated from 
Qucddah on the N. by the Krian river, and bounded E. by a 
mountain range. In t he S. aie alluvial valleys piodudng rice 
and tobacco, and also valuable mines of tin. The interior is 
mountainous and overgrown with jungle. The chief means of 
communication is by the P. river. In 1874, owing to disturb- 
ances caused by the immigration of Chinese tin miners and by a 
disputed succession to the throne, it v r as resolved by General 
Sir AV. Jervois, the governor of the Straits Settlements, to estab- 
lish a Bntisli Resident at P,, and to espouse the cause of Sultan 
Abdullah. Mr. Birch, a former colonial secretary at Singa- 
pore, , was appointed the first Resident. On the occasion of 
his posting up a proclamation announcing that British officers 
would henceforth administer the state, he was murdered by the 
party of the dispossessed Sultan Ismail in November 1875. To 
avenge this outrage a military detachment from Singapore, 
reinforced by a Gurkha battalion from Calcutta, advanced up the 
P. river under the command of General Colborne, and a naval 
brigade gave valuable co-operation. After slight Josses unavoid- 
able in jungle fighting, the murderers of Mr. Birch were at last 
killed, and Sultan Ismail surrendered himself prisoner in March 
1876, The state of P. has since been tranquil under British 
administration, and a loan has recently been issued in I.ondon 
to pay the cost of the petty war, and to open up the country. 
It is hoped by the merchants of Singapore that this event will 
lead to the extension of British protection over the entire pen- 
insula of Malacca. See 1 \ and the Malays by Major Macnair 
(Lond, 1878). . 

Perambulation of Parish©*. Sec Beating the Bounds. 

Perception is the mind’s apprehension pf an external world 
by means of the organs of sense. It is the linking of subject 
with object. Sensations are recognised as pertaining to Self and 
yet not self. The self is under perfect control ; sensations are 
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not. Individual sensations cannot be created or destroyed at 
Will, but are passively received by the thinking subject. Our" 
knowledge of external things may be resolved into sensations of 
different kinds which - are grouped together in our mindg, pro- 
jectedinto space, and supposed to be united in objects existing 
independent of the perceiving mind. Thus what in the mind 
are sensations become, outwardly, qualities qf a hypothetical 
substance. The child soon learns to associate together the 
sensations of heat and cold given by touch and the sensation of 
resistance to muscular effort, when these repeatedly and simul- 
taneously occur. If, by and by, a certain sensation of colour 
be felt as an invariable concomitant Of these other -sensations, 
it is also associated with them ; and coldness, hardness, arid 
blueness— let us, say — are transferred from the organs of sense 
and the mind to something external, of which we term them 
qualities. Sensation and qualify are supposed to be correlatives, 
one in knowledge, the other in existence. In the one case, 
sensation appears to be a sign suggesting quality ; in the other case, 
the quality looked upon as that which causes the sensation. 

P. proper is a higher act of intelligence than sensation — is, 
indeed, educated sensation ; but sensation is its sine qua non . 
It is further evident that the simplest act of P. must involve, 
not merely recognition of an external object, but, as a pre- 
requisite to this, an affirmation of self- existence: — consciousness 
declares, ‘I am/ and then, * Something not myself exists.’ A 
vain attempt has been made in certain systems to refine upon 
this analysis by discriminating between the cognition, • 1 know/ 
and the cognition, * I know that I know/ as acts of separate 
faculties. The scholastic dictum well affirms the unity of this 
knowledge — Non sentimus, nisi smtiamus nos sen tire ; non 
smtimus nos sent hr, nisi smtiamus. The following eight condi- 
tions, according to Hamilton, are partly common to P. and the 
other acts of consciousness, partly proper to P. as a special 
operation : — (i) A certain concentration of consciousness on an 
object of sense — attention ; (2) a plurality , alteration, difference 
between the perceived object and the perceiving subject ; (3) 
quality; (4) tune— memory supposed; (5) spate ; (6) degree ; (7) 

7 elation ; (8) assertory judgment — tjiat within the sphere of sense 
mi object exists, and exists thus and thus conditioned. 

It is difficult. to discover formulated theories of P. in ancient 
philosophy. The writings of the Greek sages were equally 
psychological, cosmological, theological, ethical, political. But 
the thread tunning through the whole of ancient philosophy is 
dualism, the antagonism of matter to mind. Idealism pioper is 
of comparatively recent development, Plato’s ‘ideas’ notwith- 
standing. We have a couplet of Kpicha trims that indicates a 
pretty clear knowledge of the principal fact of I 1 . — 

* Mind it scetb, mind it hcarrth ; 

All beside is deaf and dumb.' 

Plutarch mentions a treatise of Strato Physicus, designed to 
prove 4 that a sensitive apprehension is wholly impossible with- 
out fan act of intellect/ But however accurately the ancients 
defined the problem, it was reserved for modem philosophy to 
attempt its systematic solution. 

The philosophy of Descartes was the philosophy of doubt. 
Everything that could be doubted he resolved to reject ; and so 
he abandoned the existence of the woild, of God, of his own 
body, of all but self. Self remained. To doubt is to think; 
to think is to be a thinker ; ‘ cogito ergo sum.’ Here was the 
foundation of I\ From the imperfection of the thinking being, 
and its innate Idea of I\, he deduced the existence of God. But 
tire thinking being has other ideas than that of perfection, of 
God ; these he cannot summon or destroy at pleasure : yet they 
are distinct from God ; therefore they must be caused in the 
thinking being by God. One of these ideas is that of extended 
substance ; accordingly, unless God deceive us, extended 
substance must exist. To point out the fallacies of this system, 
or any other, is beyond the scope of this article. 

Malebranche developed the doctrine of Descartes. Descartes 
could only bridge the gulf between matter and mind by means 
of what amounted to a divine revelation. Malebranche accepted 
his position. The soul is immaterial, the external world is mate- 
rial } they have nothing in common by which they may be known 
to each other. The soul derives its ideas neither from itself nor 
from things, but from God, 4 We see all things in God/ 

Spinoza started with the Cartesian definition of substance as 
that which, for its existence, stands in need of nothing else. 
Accordingly, Spinoza argued, there can be but one substance, 


and one existence —no dualism, Everything that appears to 
differ from the ideal substance iriust be one of its ‘attributes’— 
thought arid extension, or one of its ‘modes’ — individual, finite, 
evanescent forms. This all-pervading substance is God. 

But this explanation did not suffice. Why , should thought 
and extension of necessity exclude one another, even as different 
attributes of the same substance ? Locke, the founder of modern 
materialism, explained the ideal in the material. lie banished 
all innate ideas and derived knowledge from experience alone. 
Instead of drawing reality from the mind, he draws it from the 
external world, of which mind is the mirror,’ Nihil est in intel • 
lectu quod non fuerit in sensu ♦ .1 

Berkeley’s position was the opposite of Locke’s — he explained 
matter in mind. Leibniz had prepared the way for him. Sensa- 
tions, he said, are altogether subjective. Distance and form are 
not even sensations, but are mere inferences from sensations. 
Things only exist in a percipient mind ; their esse is percipi. 
‘There is not any other substance than spirit, or that which 
perceives/ 

Hume’s sceptical philosophy was the natural result of the 
systems of Locke and Berkeley. For Hume, knowledge was a 
bundle of sensations, which have no necessary connection one 
with another. Alarmed at such a result, Reid fell back upon 
common sense. According to him, the sensations of the physical 
organism necessarily suggest external qualities, and by our con- 
st ilution we cannot but believe in their existence. 

Kant dug deeper. All our knowledge begins with experience, 
but does it arise in experience ? We have a priori elements in 
knowledge. By means of sensation we have an intuition of 
phenomenal objects. Matter is that in the phenomenon which 
corresponds to the sensation ; form is that which brings the 
content of the phenomenon under certain relations. The matter 
of phenomena is given us d posteriori; the form is cl priori . 
The two conditions of intuition are space and time. 

Hume and Kant represent the two existing schools of thought. 
The one school explains F. upon a theory of association, 

4 Objects are clusters of sensations supposed to have a perma- 
nent existence independent of the individual mind, in conse- 
quence of their mutual coherence and tegular concunence/ 
They are, according to Mill, * permanent possibilities of sensation.’ 
The other school holds to it priori intuitions as the basis of our 
knowledge. 

Per'ceval, Spencer, Bight Hon., second son of the Earl 
of Egmont, born in London, 1st November 1-762, studied with 
distinction at Harrow and Cambridge, and was called to the bar 
in 1786. He soon surmounted his natural timidity, and got into 
good practice. In 1 706 a pamphlet upon the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, in which he argued that the process was not 
annulled by the dissolution ofPaiiiament, brought him under the 
notice of Fill. He was shortly returned to Parliament for Nor- 
thampton, which he represented after three separate dissolutions, 
and gave himself earnestly to a study of finance. In 1801 he be- 
came Solicitor-General in the Addington Ministry ; in 1802 he 
was appointed Attorney- General. On the return of Pitt to power 
lie vehemently defended the war with France, In 1807 he was 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the emoluments also of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Two yeais later, on the death of the 
Duke of Portland, lie rose to be Prime Minister, and under the 
regency wielded immense power. On the nth of May 1812 he 
was shot, when entering the Ilou^e of Commons, by a Liverpool 
broker named Bellingham. P. was an industrious and success- 
ful but not a great statesman. 

Perch {Perea finviatihs ), a well-known Teleostean freshwater 
fish, the type of the family Pete id a' . The scales are ctenoid or 
comb-like, and the operculum or gill-cover is armed with spines. 
The teeth are large and numerous,, and are situated on the palate 
and other portions of the mouth in audition to the jaws. The 
ventral fins are on the breast below the pectorals. The genus 
Perea has from 13 to 15 spiny rays in the dorsal fin ; the head 
is scaleless above. The P. is found in freshwater ponds and 
rivers, and attains a weight of from 2 or 3 to 5 or even S lbs. 
It is of a greenish-brown hue on the back, but the sides are 
marked with bands of darker colour ; the first dorsal fin is 
brown, the second of a paler colour. The tail and pectoral fins 
are bright red. The P. is very voracious, and its flesh is nutri- 
tious and palatable. It is caught by different sorts of bait, has 
considerable vitality, and will live out of water for considerable 
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periods if the gills are kept moist. The sca-P. is another name 
for the Basse (q. \\). The giant P. is the Lucioperca sandra, 
and is found in German lakes and livers. It may attain a length 
of 2 or 3 feet ; its colour is a greenish olive marked with 
brown stripes. The scarlet P. {Holoccntrum rubrutn) is found 
in tropical seas, and is of a red colour, variegated with white 
bands. 

Perch. See Rod. 

Percola/tion (from Lat. pet\ 1 through,* and rolo, ' I strain ’) 
is a process used in pharmacy for the extraction of certain 
soluble ingredients of various substances by filtering a liquid 
through them. Many of the tinctures of the British Pharma- 
copoeia are directed to be prepared by P., an operation which 
requires to be performed with great care that the tincture may 
be of the standard strength. The process is thus described 
by Mr. Squire in his Companion to the British Pharmacopoeia: 

‘ After the materials have been macerated for forty-eight hours 
in three-fourths of the menstruum ordered, P. will be most 
efficiently performed by decanting the liquid, pressing the 
ingredients in the hand, and carefully packing them, in small 
portions at a time, in a conical percolator, so that the mass 
shall be uniformly tight throughout. The decanted liquid may 
then be poured upon the ingredients and suffered to percolate ; 
the lemaiiuler of the menstruum being aftei wards poured upon 
them in order to chose the strong tinctures out. As soon as the 
liquid ceases to diop, the ingredients are to be removed and 
pressed. Any deficiency in the product may be made up by 
adding more of the menstruum and repeating the pressute.’ The 
author prefers Burton's process, combined with the abstraction 
of air. from the ingredients: ‘ Thus, tie up the ingredients and 
suspend submerged in the upper part of the liquid, and fit an elas- 
tic cap connected with an exhausting syringe to the neck of the 
vessel. When the air has been thus abstracted from the struc- 
ture of the materials, and the atmosphere readmitted, its pres- 
sure drives the liquid into every part the air had preoccupied, 
and complete digestion begins, the impregnated liquid constantly 
falling, by its gravity, allows the fresh liquid to penetrate and 
continue the exhausting piocess until finished.' 

Percus'eion (Lat. percussio , a ‘beating’ or * st liking’) is 
the method of eliciting sounds by tapping the surface of the 
body, the main object being to determine the comparative 
density of subjacent parts. The nature of the sound may be 
elicited by striking over the part eithei immediately , as when 
the chest is gently tapped with the hand or a light hammer, 
or mediately , as when a flat body is placed upon the chest, 
which is then struck by the finger or the hammer. P. was first 
employed by Auenbrugger in the middle of last century, and 
afterwards by Corvisart, but Lacnnec, who made diseases of the 
chest his special study, brought it into general use, and this mode 
of diagnosis is chiefly employed in diseases "of the lungs, heart, 
and abdominal organs. 

Mediate P. is the mode almost universally employed, fhc 
apparatus being the pleximeter and the hammei. The pi ex ini etc r 
may consist of a flat piece of ivory or wood, a piece of mdia- 
rubbei, or the index finger of the left hand laid flat on the chest. 
The hdmmer may consist of a piece of whalebone or light stick 
with a head -piece of iniliarubber ; of the flat edge of the stetho- 
scope encircled by a piece of indiarubber ; of a light thimble 
covered with indiarubber ; or the points of the index and middle 
fingers of the right hand may be used. The pleximeter being 
placed flat upon the chest and held close to its walls, is struck 
perpendicularly, and with gentle or moderate force. The qualities 
of the sound to be rioted are— (i) Amount in intensity of reson- 
ance, commonly called clearness ; (2) duration of the sound ; 
(3) pitch ; (4) volume of sound. The physical conditions winch 
lessen the quantity of air are — (1 ) Consolidation of lung-substance, 
as from exudation, tubercle, congestion, or cedema ; (2) compres- 
sion of the lung from fluid in the pleura, 01 by tumours. The 
pulmonary P. note is the sound elicited by striking on a part of 
the chest-wall below which lies a considerable depth of lung. 
This sound depends upon the vibration of the air contained in 
the tissue of the lungs, and upon the vibrations of the walls of 
the chest. When tins note is exaggerated, or of a higher pitch, 
it is termed tympanitic , the sound being similar to that obtained 
by striking the abdomen when the intestines contain air, and is j 
generally caused by an increased quantity of air in the lung- I 
AO 


( tissue or in the pleura/ as in pulmonary emphysema, or when 
I cavities exist in the lungs, as in pneumo-thorax. Tubular 
! sounds are produced when the lung, is consolidated, covering 
bronchial tubes. When the subjacent substance is solid or fluids 
the sound is dull in proportion' to the density and want of 
elasticity of the part percussed, and indicates effusion of fluid 
into the pleura .(Jwdrothoroxh or inflammatory solidification of 
the lung tissue ipfte hepatisation of pneumonia), or tubercular 
deposition (phthisis). Although the principles of Ik are best 
illustrated- in diseases of the lungs, this mqde of diagnosis is 
indispensable in diseases of the heart, liver, abdomen, &c. 

Percussion, Centre of. See Centre or Percussion. 

Percussion Caps are small caps made of sheet copper 
into which a small quantity of a fulminating compound, con- 
sisting of fulminate of mercury, saltpetre, and sulphur, is intro- 
duced. P. C. are employed for exploding the charges of gun- 
powder in firearms, and for igniting other explosives, especially 
dynamite, which can only be exploded by percussion. 

Per 'ey, a Norman family, which came over at the Conquest* 
and obtained a grant of lands in the counties of York and Lin- 
coln. The third baron, William d© P., died early in the 12th 
c., leaving two daughters, of whom the elder died without issue, 
whilst the younger married Jocelm of Hennegau, brother-in-law 
to Henry I. This Jocelin assumed his wife’s surname, and was 
father of the Richard de P. who figures among the twenty-ffye 
barons appointed to uphold the privileges of the Great Charter. 
Henry Lord P. (created Karl of Northumberland, July 16, 
137 7 ) was an adherent of the house of Lancaster, and as such 
received from Henry IV. the dignity of Constable and a large 
accession of lands. But the king’s refusal to let him ransom the 
pnsoners of Homiklon llill aroused his discontent, and with 
the foremost of iho^e prisoners, Lord Douglas, his brother 
Thomas, Karl of Woiccster, and Owen Glendovver of Wales, 
he mustered an insurgent at my. Falling sick, he intrusted its 
command to his son, the ‘gallant Ildtspui,’ who was defeated 
and slam at Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403, J\ himself was pai- 
doned, but two yeais later, engaging in a plot to seat Ed wind 
Mortimer on the throne, he had to fly to Scotland, and thence 
to Wales, and on a raid into England was mortally wounded 
(February 29, 1408). The second carl fell in the Lancastrian 
ranks nt St Albans (1455), the third at Towton (1401). Henry, 
the fifth e:ul (since 1464, when he obtained a reversal of his 
father's attainder), became an agent of Henry VII. 's extortions, 
and was killed in a Noithumbrian not (14S9). Thomas P. for- 
feited head and lands by his participation in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace (153d), but under Mary the earldom was restored m 1557 
to his®son Thomas, who also died on the scaffold (August 22, 
1^72). Henry, the eighth earl, died in his bed, hut in the 
Tower of London, and by his own or an assassin’s hand, June 
21, 1585, and his son Henry was long imprisoned for his sham 
m the Gunpowder Plot. The tenth earl in the Great Rebellion 
sided with the Parliament, but opposed the execution of the 
king; with the eleventh, Josceliu P., the male line became 
extinct (May 21, 1670). His daughter, however, had married 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and their son Algernon 
received the title of Lord P. (1722), and of Karl of Northum- 
berland (1749), which on his death (1750) passed to his son-in- 
law, Sir Hugh Smithson, a Yorkshire baronet, The latter 
assumed the name of P., was created Duke of Northumberland 
(October 22, 1766), and was greal-giandfathcr to the sixth and 
present duke, Algernon Gteorge P., who was born May 2, 
1S10, and succeeded his fathei, August 21, 1S67. Northumbei- 
land House, Charing Cross, for manv generations the London 
residence of the Percies, was sold to the Board of Public Works 
in 1873 for ^500,000, 1° he removed for the construction of the 
splendid new approach to the Thames Embankment The 
Duke spent part of the purchase-money in improving Trafalgar 
Square. 

Percy, Thomas, D.2X, born at Bridgnorth, Shropshire, 
April 13, 1728, entered Christ Church College, Oxford, and 
graduated M.A. (1753). Having taken orders, he was presented 
to the livings of Easton Maudit and Wilby, in Northamptonshire 
(1756), became domestic chaplain to the Duke of Northumber- 
land (1766), and chaplain in ordinary’ to the king (1769k was 
promoted to the deanery of Carlisle (177$), to the bishopric 
of Dromorc, in Ireland (1782), where he ' died, September 30, 
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•' Himself the author tf .TAe Hermit of \farkmtih. The 
/ 'EHfot. of \ Qrdort ;ft»4 other poems, P, fo htert remembered 

1 < ‘ aslfce editor of Rettipmjf Ancient English Poetry (3 vok 1765, 

, B, Wiea£l^ Xond. 1876). The ballads in 

■ this collection P. drew from private sources, and from the 
Papuan, Aahmolcan, and national collections, Their text is 
jafteir^ievcmsly Vreatored,* and few pf themjg?. really ancient, ‘ 
' ; the greater, number belonging to the 1 1 6th dr *P& centuries. But 
/ the good wrought, by the work, in sweeping away current con- 
, venUonalktu, and in opening men's eyes to Uxe fact that English 
poetry did not begin' with Cowley, may be seen by comparing 
> the scant .appreciation it met with from Johnson with ‘Words- 
1 worthy language half a Century later i * I do not think that there 
is an able writer ifi verse of the present day who would not be 
proud to acknowledge his obligations to the Reliques. I know 
that it Is so with my friends * formyself, I am happy to make a 
public avowal of my own/ F. also published Miscellaneous 
Pieces relating to the Chinese (z vob. 1762), A Key to the New 
Testament (1765), a translation of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities 
(2 vote. X770}, $x. • 

Peregrine Fal'con [Falco perennnus ), a species of Falcon - 
idee or Falcons (q. v.J, inhabiting both hemispheres, and attaining 
a length of from 16 to 18 inches. The colour is an ashen brown 
above, the head and back of the neck being dark brown. The 
breast is white tinged with chestnut, and the under parts are 
greyish-white, the whole plumage being marked with bars of 
dark tint. The eggs are three or four in number, and are 
reddish brown. The bird was formerly much in request in the 
sport of Falconry (q. v.). 'Hie male is termed a Tend , and the 
female the Falcon , par excellence. The term ‘ Tanner ' (q. v.), 
which properly denotes a distinct species of falcon ( Falco Lana - 
rins\ is also applied to the young I\ F. The P. F. is extremely 
agile and quick in flight, its power of wing being immense, and 
its muscular strength proportionate. It descends on its prey 
with a lightning-like swoop, carrying off smaller birds, game, 
rabbits, and hares in great numbers. 

Pereira, Jonathan., SO)., IMt.S., a celebrated pharma- 
cologist and physician, was bom in the parish of Shoreditch, 
London, May 22, 1804. He received a classical education at 
Finsbury, and then devoted himself to medical stud I ’s. In 
1823 he was appointed resident medical officer at Aldersgate 
Street Gencial Dispensary, where three years later he became 
Lecturer in Chemistry, and in 1832 Professor of Materia Mcdica. 
His Elements of Materia Med:ca and Them patties (1839-40) 
contains the result of his long-continued investigations on these 
subjects, and is still a standaid authority. Its plan and execu- 
tion at once established -the scientific reputation of the author. 
In 1840 he took his doctor's degree at Erlangen, and in 1845 
became a Fellow of the College of Physicians. From the estab- 
lishment of the London University, he was Examiner in Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy till his death, January 20, 1853. Of P.’s 
other woiks, the chief are A Treatise on Diet (1843) and Lectures 
on Polarized Light (1843). The last edition of his Elements is 
by Bentley and .Redwood (1872), 

Perekop' (Russ, ‘the gate of the headland,’ Tartar, Qr-Kapn), 
a strongly- fortified Russian town and haven in the government 
of Taunda, on the isthmus connecting the Crimea with the 
mainland, 75 miles N. of Sebastopol. It is of some mili- 
taty importance, but its trade in salt and cattle has received a 
blow from the extension of the Kharkof and Melitopol Railway 
into the Crimea. Pop. (1870) 4331, The Isthmus of P., 18 
miles long, and only $ broad at its N. end, is an arid sand waste, 
containing many salt lakes. 

Pere-La-Choise. See La-Ciiaise. 

Perennial, in Botany. Plants that die after one flowering 
season arc with very few exceptions Annuals (q. v.) or Biennials 
(q. v,). If, after flowering, the whole or part of the plant lives 
through the winter and produces fresh flowers another season, 
they are P. and may be either herbaceous perennials in which 
the .greater part of the plant dies down after flowering, under- 
shrubs or euflfruticose plants in which the annual dying portion 
is the flowering branches, shrubs when the perennial woody 
portion forms the greater part of the individual, but without 
what is called a trunk, and trees when the trunk is developed 
a fid the height considerable. P. herbs "often commence flower- 
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ing the firtit year, and the same species may be annual or per- 
ennial.according to climate/ treatment, &c. 

Pereim'ibraiichia'ta (‘ perpetually gtlled % a name applied 
to those members of the Amphibian order Urodrta, which retain 
the external gills of early life, in addition to the ftmgs with which 
they are also provided/ Of the P., the Protcu$(q. v.), Siren 
(q* v.)/ and Axolotl (q. v.) are good examples ; 

Perealavle-Zalies'ky, a town of Central Russia, in the 
government of Vladimir, 79 miles N.E. of Moscow by rail. , It 
has 35 churches, and 2 monasteries, one of which, Nikita, is . 
much frequented as a place of pilgrimage. P. has considerable 
trade, and manufactures cottons, linens, cloth, and silk. Near 
F. is the Flesh teye vo Lake, where Peter the Great built his 
first ship. Pop. (1870) 7210. 

Perez, Antonio, a Spanish politician, bom at Monreal de 
Ariza, Aragon, in 1539, succeeded his father, Gonzalo P., as 
secretary of state to Philip II. of Spain in 1567, and long en- 
joyed the full confidence of the king, though his arrogance and 
imprudence procured him many enemies. An intrigue which he , 
had with the Princess of Eboli, the king’s mistress, being dis- 
covered by Escovedo, secretary to Don Juan of Austria, half- 
brother of the king, P. prevailed upon Philip, whose suspicions 
had already l>een aroused by Escoveda’s premature return to 
Spain and the well-known ambitious designs of his master, to 
give orders for his assassination. It was accomplished in Match 
1578, and excited a great commotion in Madrid, but P. fancied 
himself safe from his guilt being shared by the king. However, 
he was arrested 28th July 1581, and, by an inquiry which ter- 
minated January 1585* sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment and 
an enormous fine. The sentence was carried out with the utmost 
severity, and every means taken to extort from P. the papers 
which compromised the king. Most of them having been ob- 
tained, he was handed over to the authorities on the charge of 
the murder of Escovedo, but he contrived to escape to Aragon, 
and went before the court of Jmttzia Mayor of that kingdom. 
He published in his defence several letters of the king. P. was 
acquitted by the Court, of Aragon ; but an attempt being made 
to reclaim him by the Inquisition, the inhabitants of Saragossa 
rose in revolt, set P. free, and put to death the Marquis of 
Almencra, Philip’s representative— a procedure which coat them 
their privileges {Jucros) and the lives of tlie principal citizens. 
In November 1591 P. fled to Bearn, where he was received kindly 
by Catharine of Bourbon. Philip, after vainly trying to tempt 
him into Spain, made several attempts to assassinate him, but he 
fled to Henri XV,, and visited England in 1593-95, where he 
was favourably received by the Earls of Essex and Southampton. 

In London he published his Relaciones (1594) under the pseudo- 
nym of Rafael Peregrincx The revelations which this work made 
still further exasperated Philip, and induced him to make further 
attempts at his assassination, but the vigilance of P. saved him, 
while two emissaries were seized and executed at London. He 
returned to France in 1595, and passed several years at the court 
of llcnri IV., but after the peace concluded betweeu France and 
Spain at Vevvins, May 1598, his services were no longer required. 
His last years were spent in great distress at Paris, where he 
died, 3d November i6ii. P.’s Cartas Famihares and other 
works are noted for their elegance of style. See Bermudez de 
Castro’s Antonio P. } Secret a rio del Rey Felippe //. (Madr. 1841), 
Mignct’s A ut, P. ct Philippe IL (Par, 1845), and Prescott’s 
History of Philip I L (1855). 

Perfu'mery. That the art of P. arose out of the habit of 
employing incense in connection with worship and religious rites 
is indicated by the term itself, which is compounded of perf by/ 
and fumum , ‘ smoke/ The modern art of 1 *. is concerned chiefly 
with the application of Essential Oils (q. v,), the substances 
yielding these, and the compounding of substances possessed of 
a pleasant odour, for various purposes chiefly connected with 
the toilet and for incense in apartments or in the service of 
Roman Catholic and certain oi the Anglican Churches. The 
materials of P. are chiefly obtained from the vegetable king- 
dom, but some of the most important elements of P. are de- 
rived from animal sources, and organic chemistry also supplies 
several substances extensively employed in inferior perfumes. 
Although in the vegetable kingdom almost all parts of plants 
m their turns— roots, stem, wood, bark, leaves, flowers, fruit, 
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and seed— are found to contain essential oils, and are con* 
sequently useful for P., it is principally from flowers that 
the perfumer draws his raw materials. The P. materials m 
animal origin are musk, a secretion of the Musk Deer {q. v.), 
civet, from the Civet Cat (q. v.), Ambergris (n. v.), a morbid 
secretion of the sperm whale which is occasionally found cast up 
on continental coasts, and Castoreum,{q;v.) from the beaver, the 
last of which, however, is little used by perfumers. Of artificial 
essences, that chiefly employed in P. is the essence of mirbane 
or artificial oil of hitler almonds, which, consists of nitrobenzol, 
a substance very largely made as an intermediate product in the 
manufacture of aniline from benzol obtained by the distillation 
of coal-tar. Much of the i almond soap 5 sold for toilet use is 
scented with this perfume. 

Several vegetable substances are used for perfuming by merely 
rasping or pounding, as in the case of highly-odorous woods, 
leaves, and flowers, and in some cases the materials require to 
undergo no preparation whatever. But the ordinary perfumes of 
commerce are ‘bouquets* or mixed scents, prepared by compound- 
ing various essences or (essential oils ; and the art of the perfumer 
is therefore concerned with — 1st, the extraction of essences or 
essential oils from their sources ; 2d, the intimate compounding 
of these so as to produce 'the harmony of sweet smells and 
3d, the application of these substances to various toilet and other 
preparations, such as soaps, pomades, dentifrices, ike. 

In the extraction of their odoriferous principles from plants, 
there are four principal methods pursued — 1st, Pressure ; 2d, 
Absorption or enfleurage; 3d, Distillation ; and, 4th, Maceration. 

Expression is only available in the cases of a limited number 
of substances closely allied to each other. These substances aie 
the peel or rind of oranges, citrons, lemons, and other fruits of 
the orange tribe. From these the essential oil is simply ex- 
pressed by means of a screw-press ; and the exudation, which 
consists of water and albuminous substances mixed with 
essential oil, is permitted to settle for some time. The water 
and albuminoids fall to the bottom, and the essential oil is 
syphoned off, and when filtered is ready for use. Lemon peel 
oil is very greatly used in the cheaper forms of P. ; but the other 
citrine oils aie moie frequently employed as flavouring sub- 
stances than as pet fumes. 

Absorption or Enfieurare is the method by which the most 
delicate perfumes of the vegetable kingdom are secured for use. 
The process depends upon the readiness with which odours aie 
taken up and retained by fatty substances with which they may 
come in contact. The materials employed for absorbing the 
odours are purified inodorous animal fats, ami fine olive and 
other oils. Fats impregnated with odours are known as 
Pomades (Fr. Pommades), and the absorption is effected by 
means of glazed sashes {Chassis aux Pitres), thin layers of fat 
being spread on each side of the glass. Over these the flowers 
are strewed, and a large number of such sashes are piled above 
each other, every pair thus making a closed box in which the 
layers of fiat are exposed to the odour of the flowers. The 
flowers are periodically renewed till the fat is sufficiently im- 
pregnated with the odour. In pieparing scented oils, similar 
sashes 01 frames, having iron network in place of glass, aie 
used, and on these are spread thick cloths which have been 
steeped in oil. The oil is squeezed out of the cloth after it has 
been satui atccl with the odour. From either pomade or scented 
oil the essential oil may be separated by treatment with spirit of 
wine 60 over proof, and the resulting a’coholic solution 4 s 
known as an essence. The substances chiefly treated by ab- 
sorption are Jasmin tX^asmitiiwn odoratissimum ), Acacia flowers 
{Acacia femwiana ), Tuberose {Pliant lies tube rasa) t Violet (P'iola 
odoratdji and Wallflower ( Ch cira nth us 1 heiri ) . 

Distillation. — Although essential oils have a higher boiling- 
point than water, yet they are distilled over with steam. The 
distillatory apparatus usually employed contains a perforated 
false bottom, water beiqg in the lower part, and the vegetable 
substance to be acted on resting on the perforated bottom ; but 
sometimes water and the oil-yielding body are mixed in the 
still. The mixed steam and essential oil which distil over are 
condensed in a worm, and caught in a Florence flask in which 
the substances settle into two distinct layers, and the oil being 
almost always specifically lighter than water, floats on the top. 
The oil separated from the water is rectified by redistillation, 
and the water itself, which retains a considerable aromatic 
odour, is utilised in 1 \ as distilled or perfumed water. The 


greater part of the strong and less delicately flavoured arOqyriie 
oils are obtained by distillation. t ,v . , 

; tfaqtratioH oi Jnfumn is a process by which pomades and 
scented oils are obtained by infusing flowers, &c., in liq^efled 
animal fats, or in. heated olive oil, whereby the odours are, 
transferred much; mpte quickly and perfectly to the fut or oil 
than is possibl e, At h 'the process. The scented oils 

or fats may subiRtently be treated ^as indicated for separation 
of the essences tinder! tite absorption process. 

A modification of thfe ordinary processes for extracting essen- , 
tial oils proposed in 1856 by M. MUlon his tseep developed in 
practice by M. Fiver. It consists m-treating flowers, - &c, , with 
powerful volatile solvents, such as ether, chloroform, qr bisuh 
phide of carbon ; subsequently distilling off these very volatile 
bodies, and finally washing the essential oil with water con- 
taining a little alkali. * \ 1 

Several of the sweet-scented gum resins and Camphor (q. v.) 
play an important part m P. The £ira& resins of importance 
in incense and as yielding essences are balsams -of Peril, and of 
Tolu; Mecca balsam ( Balsamodendron Gileadense), Stoirax, 
Benzoin, Myrrh, and Olibanum, These will be found under 
their own headings. 

In the preparation of 4 bouquets * or mixed perfumes the inti- 
mate mixture of ingredients is of essential consequence, and a 
special apparatus is employed to facilitate such blending by 
agitation. Bouquets are usually very complex in their charac- 
ter, and each manufacturer has recipes which he regards as 
peculiarly his own. Some preparations have attained great and 
enduring popularity, such as Cologne Water, Hungary Water, 
Lavender Water, Jockey Club Perfume, Es&bouquet and M1U0- 
fleurs. In addition to bouquets, perfumers prepare perfume 
sachets, or small bags of dry perfume, incense, tooth-powders, 
pomades, hair-oils and hair-washes, toilet soaps, and cosmetics. . 

The great centre of the industry in essential oils is the De- 
partment of the Alpes Maritimes, in the south of France, where 
flower- farming is a leading industry. At Mitcham, near London, 
there arc also flower-farms for the cultivation of such plants ns 
suit an English climate, and of these lavender is a notable 
example, English oil of lavender being much finer and more 
valuable than that produced in Continental countries. See 
Piexse’s Art of Perfumery (1855). 

Per'gamum, 01 Per'gamus, an ancient city of My sin in 
Asia Minor, was situated near the point where the Selinus and 
Cetius emptied themselves into the river Caicus. It was 13 
mites distant fiom the sea, with which it had communication by 
the navigable waters of the Caicus. It is first mentioned by 
Zenophon, as a fortress of great natural strength (Anab. vii. 8), 
but remained unimportant until the latter half of the 3d c. B.C., 
when it was selected as n treasure city by Lysimachus, who 
intrusted the care of it to the eunuch Philo taerus of Tium. The 
latter, however, made a successful revolt in 283 B.C., and re- 
mained in independent possession of P. for the next twenty years. 
On his death in 263 the terntory descended to his nephew, 
Eumenes L, who extended its boundaries, and defended it with 
success against Antiochus. After his death in 241 B.C., he was 
succeeded by Attalm I. (241-197), Eumenes IT. (197- 159), 
Eumenes IT 1 . (159- 138), and Attains III. (138-133). The new 
state was favoured by the Romans as a useful ally against Mace* 
donia and Syria ; and at different times was augmented by the 
addition of Phrygia, Lydia, PLiclia, Lycaonia, and Pamphylia. 
Meanwhile its capital had become one of the most magnificent 
cities of Asia Minor. Aitalus 3 JI., surnamed PhSomcter, 
bequeathed P. to the Romans. Under Roman rule the city con- 
tinued to prosper, so that Pliny could still speak Of * lunge cla- 
rissimum Asia* Pergamum/ Not only did it become the centre 
of jurisdiction and commerce for the district, but it could also 
boast of a library second only to that of Alexandria, and its 
name has passed into the European languages as Parchment 
(q. v.). Under the Byzantine emperors I*, sank into insignifi- 
cance, but it still exists under the name Bergatna (q. v.), and 
displays numerous ruins and extensive remains of its former 
magnificence. P. is one of the seven dries mentioned in, the 
Book of Revelation, [' p\" 

Pergole'se, Giovanni Battista, a famous Italian musi- 
cian, was bom at Jesi near .Ancona, 3d Jahtmry 1710. He studied 
composition at the Conservator^ de St. Onomo at Naples, under 
Gaetano Greece, and his first important work was an oratorio, 
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M^CugMnio, composed ' $& next efibytg were : 

ft, which lie adopted f.ftjfer and more melodious style 
guM ihdt Of the did contrapptyxts, the beet Of them being la : 
t.'fiHto, Wafitem (1730) and 7^j). 'The last-named 1 

,/ opera* although subsequently atriumphant success, was a failure 
pm its first jiroductiori, after ^hidh hOdeyOtediimself principally 
toichui^h' music. His last great wbtksVu^e,'i#nass and vespers* 
n Sfa&irt Mater toilt ; Saltoa ■ Eegfmp He mod at Porsuoli# : 
j'6fh March 1736, In addition to his operatic arid sacred com* 
positions he wrote much chamber music, and a large number 
Of instrumental trios. - !r See : the Bi&grafia degli ItaUani itlusiri 
{Ven, 1834), and Fells, EMgraphie dcs Musidcns (new ed, ‘Par. 

Fergtum'ahs, The Twmty-Four, a district of Bengal, 

* British India, lyin^. N, E. of -the Hooghly river, and enclosing 

* Ihe metropolitan efty of Calcutta. Area, 27SS sq. miles, includ- 
ing a large portion of the. kunderbunds (q. v.). Pop. (1B72) 
2,210,047. The name is derived from the twenty-four fiscal 
divisions (pargatm) ceded to the East India Company in 1757 
by the NaWaub, Meer Jaffier, which formed the first territorial 
possession 6f the British in India. The imperial rights over the 
same tract were subsequently granted to Lord Clive for life as 
a jagheer, The country is very fertile, and supplies Calcutta with 
all sorts of agricultural produce and firewood. It is traversed* 
by two railroads, and by many canals and natural watercourses. 
In 1876-77 the registered exports were valued at £ 1,644,000, 
chiefly rice, sugar, firewood, and vegetables ; the imports at 
,£594,000. Tiie principal manufacture is sugar, which is annu- 
ally exported to the value of £300,000. The administrative 
headquarters are at AJipore, a suburb of Calcutta; the military 
cantonments are at Barrackpore, Other towns are Diamond 

Harbour, Barasat, Dum-Dum, and Port Canning. 

* ' 

Peri, Jacopo, born in Florence about 1570, is celebrated as 
the earliest operatic composer. He introduced recitative, and 
his JJafne (1597) and Enridiee (1600) were the first real operas 
known to have been performed. He died about 1638, but the 
exact date is unknown. See Fetts, Biographic des Musiciens 
(new ed. Par. 1878), 

Perianth (Or, 4 around the flower ’) is a botanical term which 
may include the outer envelopes, consisting of a distinct calyx 
and corolla, but which is usually restricted to cases where these 
look so much alike (as in the tulip and hyacinth) that they can- 
not be readily distinguished, or where one whorl is leally absent 
(as in the nettle). 

Pericarditis, or Inflammation of the Fibro- Serous 
Membrane of the Heart, is a disease of frequent occurrence 
which generally appears during an attack of Rheumatic Fever 
(q. v.). P. also occuis as the result of cold, of renal disease, of 
specific fevers, of wounds by fractured ribs, and of the extension 
of inflammation from the lungs or pleura. In the eaily stage 
there is exudation of lymph or scrum ; at a later stage, false 
membranes are formed ; and, at a still later stage, the two sides 
become glued together, forming adherent pericardium. Owing 
to the continual movement of the heart, the lymph is deposited 
in layers, just as the tide leaves the sand ribbed, and, in some 
instances, it is shaggy like the rough surface of tripe. The 
general symptoms of r. frequently attract little attention ; but 
the most obvious are pain, in the cardiac region, increased by 
cough, pressure, or lying on the left side. The action of the 
heart is irregular and intermittent, especially after fatigue or 
excitement, and theie is usually headache, difficulty of breath- 
ing, disturbed and restless sleep, passing into delirium in fatal 
cases. The local symptoms are, at the earliest stage, on auscul- 
tating, a totand-fro friction sound flora the serous membranes 
not gliding smoothly upon each other, and there is usually a 
systolic bellows murmur which may mask the frict ion sound. 
"When effusion has occurred, the dilated pericardial sac assumes 
a pyramidal form, and its region is marked by dulness. When 
the pericardium becomes adherent, the d ulness i s that of the 
normal heart. P. is a very grave malady, and when it results in 
endocarditis it may leave permanent valvular disease. When 
the effusion is copious and rapid, and when it supeivcnes in the 
course of a chronic disease, it is generally fatal. The prognosis 
in P.^is determined rather by the complications than by the dis- 
ease itself. In cases of a mild type the disease generally begins 
to yield within a week or ten days, and a cure may be effected 


fir about tbreeweeks, Pericardial adhesions may, however, 
rematft and; occasion other stnrctaral Chapgty of the heart. In 
lever, the condition of the heart should be 
constantly and carefvdly observed* and this treatment Should have 
direct reference to cardiac complications 1st crimes- ©f such a 
grave nature, the treatment should hr f&ft 'Mk in the 
hands jof a skilful physician- General blood-letting# formerly so 
prevalent, has now been abandoned ; hut.' thiVfbw'^pl^tion 
of leeches may do good in the early stages of;the ; 4.isfb?C# and 
should be followed by the application of hot ^amlticCs arid fomen- 
tations. When effusion has occurred, blisteJI are serviceable* 
Mercury, combined with squills and digitalis*, is useful as a 
diuretic and absorbent.’ Iodide of potassium is also largely used. ' 
The strength should be supported by strong soup and beef- tea* 
Perfect rest of body and mind is of, primary importance. Cooling 
drinks may be taken freely throughout the course of the disease. 

Pericar'dium (‘ round the heart *) % the name given to the 
conical sac or bag which contains the heart and the beginnings 
of the great vessels entering or leaving that organ. It is situated 
behind the breast-bone and the cartilages of the ribs of the left 
side, from the third to the seventh inclusive. The apex of the 
sac is directed upwards, while its base is attached to the central 
tendon of the midriff or Diaphragm (q. v.). The remains of the 
thymus gland intervene between the P, and sternum in front, 
while behind the sac is in contact wiih the oesophagus or gullet, 
the bronchi, and the descending aorta. It is covered at the sides 
by the pleura or lining membrane of the chest. The P. belongs 
to the class of structures known as fib ro- serous membranes. The 
fibrous or outer layer is of firm texture, the more delicate serous 
layer covering the heart, and then being reflected on to the inner 
surface of the P. The P. in this view is therefore a double sac, 
consisting of a portion {visceral) investing the heart, arid of a 
parietal portion. The serous layer secretes a small quantity of 
serous fluid . , which serves to render easier the movements of the 
heart within its sac; 

Per'icarp. See Fruit. 

Per'icles (Gr. Periklcs ), the most distinguished of Athenian 
statesmen, was the son of Xanthippus, victor at Mycale, 470 
B.C., and of Agariste, great-grand-daughter of Cleisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon. The date of his birth is unknown. His 
early iife was spent in study, and his education was most 
thorough. Music, an essential element in Greek culture, he 
acquired under Pythocleides, politics under Damon, philosophy 
under Zeno of Elea and Anaxagoras. The instruction of the last 
named had on his plastic mind an enduring influence, and con- 
tributed much to the formation of his character. P. derived 
from lus intercourse with this great thinker and teaclier not only 
the mould of his mind, but that purity of style, grandeur of dic- 
tion, loftiness of sentiment, and dignity of soul which character- 
ised him throughout his long and brilliant career. ( His oratory 
was singulaily forcible. In the sweetness of his, voice and in the 
flow and distinctness of his utterance he resembled Peisistmtos 
(q. v,). His easy dignity was only equalled by his unrivalled 
self-command. His figure was graceful, his bearing calm and 
resolute. 

When P. entered off his public career, 469 B.c., Aristides was 
dead, Themistocles in exile, Cimon abroad. The leadership of 
the democracy was his vocation ; and the sincerity of his political 
convictions is indisputable. Selfishness, love of place, and politi- 
cal success had no place in his disinterested life. He was a * Libe- 
ral/ a 1 Radical,’ from principle alone. Whether in Assembly 
or Senate, to the duties of his office he devoted himself with great 
assiduity and discretion. His friends and partisans were selected 
with great care. Ephialtes was the ablest of them. In 461 B.C., 
through the agency of Ephialtes, he struck a severe blow at the 
Areopagitre or aristocratic faction, depriving them in great part 
of their political Sway. This was the first triumph of the demo- 
crats. A second victory was the osliacism of Ciuum. ’ 457 

b. c. was fought the unfortunate battle of Tanagra, in which P. 
performed prodigies of daring and valour. His general policy, 
however, was directed against foreign conquest or territorial 
increase, then so popular. In 454 B.c,, after the failure of the 
Thessalian expedition, P. invaded Sicyon arid routed its forces. 
Immediately after he proposed and carried Cimon’s recall. W ii h 
characteristic magnanimity P. now proposed a grand Hellenic 
confederation, the aim and object of which was to end for ever 
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the mutual destruction of kindred nations, to make the Hellenic. ' 
race one mighty people, and Hellas one firmly cemented nation 
fit to defy the world. The idea was in all respects a noble 
one. Had it been carried out, Rome might never have been , 
empress of the world. A noble people of a noble "stock might ■ 
still have controlled the Bosphorus, and the Muslim Calitate 
might never have acquired ascendancy. But Sparta was self- 
willed and blind. Athens, the * eye of Greece,* ana Lace- 
daemon, her powerful rival in arms, were irreconcilable. The 
Peloponnesian War was inevitable. In 448 E.c. the Delphians 
were deprived bj^fche FhocianS of the oversight of the temple 
of Apollo. , A Spartan force restored the temple to the Del- 
phians in consideration of precedence in consulting the oracle 
being granted to Lttcedsemon. Three years later a rebellion 
broke out in Northern Hellas. Athens was threatened. P. de- 
clined to fight with the insurgent states at once. Sparta accepted 
a bribe and retired. Cimon was now dead, Thucydides was 
the head Of the aristocratic party. In 444 n.c. he tried to over- 
throw P. but without success, Thucydides was ostracised. The 
organised opposition of the aristocratical party was broken up. 
Still P. was by no means free from annoyance. Soon after the 
War between Saraos and Miletus broke out. The Milesians 
were vanquished, and in their distiess applied for relief to 
Athens, r. supported the Milesians, established a democratical 
constitution in Samos, and imposed on them a contribution of 80 
talents. Immediately on P.’s return the Samians again revolted, 
were again defeated, and in 440 n.r. a peace was concluded. 
The position of Athens became from day to day more critical. 
From 490 U.c. she had been the head of the allied states, and 
guardian of the common treasury kept in Delos. I\ removed 
the treasury to Athens. The charge made against him of appro- 
priating the sums thus transferred to state purposes is true, but 
it is also trivial. The Athenian fleet and the army were meant 
to be-— in accordance with the policy of P. — a national force. 
Undoubtedly P. spent the money of the allies freely on Athenian 
sculpture and architecture, but it is not mere rhetoric to affirm 
that all the nations of Europe, and all later ages, have in con- 
sequence become participants of the bounty of P. The Parthe- 
non, the Odeum, and the Propylrea, with many other splendid 
edifices, are ‘the work of his power/ Indust! y and commerce 
prospered greatly under his rule, and literature and the drama 
flourished by his kindly influence. He died in 429. Two years 
before his death the Peloponnesian War broke out (431 u r.), 
fatal, indeed, to Athens, but in no way resulting from the 
prudent and popular government of P. For an account of the 
relation between P. and Aspasia, see Aspasta. See also 
William Watkiss Lloyd’s Age of P* (2 vols. Lond. 1875;, and a 
monograph by Daniele Pollaveri (Rome, 1876). 

Peridot. A name given by IJauy to a variety of Chrysolite 
(q. v.), and derived from the Arabic feridet , ‘a precious stone/ 

Perier, Casimir, was bom at Grenoble, 21st October 1777, 
received his education at Lyon, served in the Italian campaign 
of Bonaparte, and after his return to Paris entered a Jaigc 
banking concern founded by his father and his bi other Scipio. 
Under the Empire the bank prospered greaily, ami at the Resto- 
ration P. attracted a great deal of attention by the publication 
of three pamphlets upon the loans contacted, for the liberation 
of the territory. In 181 7 he was returned to the Assembly, when e, 
though he combated the absolutism of the Bourbons, his support 
was always rendered to the constitutional monarchy. In 1824 
the Chambers were packed by the ‘ quatre cents * of an absolutist 
Ministry, but P. retained his attitude of moderate Orlcamst. lie 
was elected for the departments both of the Seine and the Aube 
in 1827, a mark of the high estimation in which his services were 
held outside the Assembly, In 1830 he was re-elected, and dur- 
ing the Revolution of July he exerted himself to the uttermost 
to preserve peace among the Parisians, and to make their 
triumphs bloodless. Called to the presidency of the Chambers, 
he had to decline it on the score of ill -health, but he entered 
the Cabinet of 10th August. On the 13th March 1831, though 
filled with presentiments of evil for his country, he assumed the 
presidency of the council, applying himself with great earnest- 
ness to measures by which he meant to tranquillise the domestic 
feuds whilst peacefully adjusting foreign relationships. In the 
new Assembly he endeavoured to found a majority, but its first 
vote was antagonistic. Had it not been that the question of 
Belgian independence immediately rose for settlement he would 
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have resigned at one®. Under him the public credit 
e«fcaMkhed r : an4 gmtemment seemed even to be 'Jt\i 

finh basis; when# exhuusted by bis labours, p. succumbed to m 

Guta, who was in varioua 
Aspect? hi$ polificai disciple,' a vivid and 
tare of P, in Viototf ■ 
rent P., 'sbn'.^.'tbe p-|Ccedtttg;'Wh»;^orn in Paris,, tab AGgufct 
iSn, entered InC ldiplomatiC; early age, end Was' 

secretary of embassy at vz^ods pnnSj^ttn Courts. Xn 
he was elected a deputy for tbe ^First A^ohdissement of, 
and after the Revolution of iS^fi supjiortcd generally the policy 
of Louis Napoleon, without, howeveqbecoming a Bonapartist. 
He protested against the December *8j|L was 

imprisoned for some days, and oh ms release withdrew Into pri- 
vate life. He reappeared after the fafl of the Empire, was 
twice appointed Minister of the Interior by M. Thiers (in 
October 1871 and May 1873), and on June 15, 1874, carried *, 
motion In the National Assembly Iti favour of a formal recogni- 
tion of the Republic. An Orleanist of the Orleanl&ts, he saw 
that the safety and happiness of Fiance did not lie in trie direc- 
tion of the famous Fusion, and by example and teaching he was 
able to transmute his friends into Republicans. To him, next 
after Thiers and Gnmbetta, the Republic owes its existence. In 
December 1875 P. was elected to the Senate. He died at Paris, 
*Cth July 1876. 

Perigee. See Apogee. 

Pdrig-ueux, chief town of the department of Dordogne, 
France, on the right hank of the Isle, a tributary qJT the Dor- 
dogne, 69 miles W.N.W. t>f Bordeaux by rail. The streets are 
narrow ami irregular, and a part of the city is surrounded by old 
walls. The chief building is a splendid cathedral of the X ith c., 
after the style of St. Mark's at Venice, Statues of F^ncloq, 
Montaigne, and Marshal Bugeaud adorn the chief streets. l\ is 
a bishop's see, has a lyceuni, a museum rich in antiquities, and 
a library of 20,000 vols. The chief articles of commerce are 
truffles, truffle-pies ( Phils de P\ turkeys, wine and corn, liqueurs, 
paper and wool stuffs. Pop. (1872) 21,316. V. occupies the 
site of the ancient Vesitnm , capital of the Petrocoiii, from whom 
the modem town takes its name. In the Ml ’ the oldest part of 
the town, are remains of a Roman amphitheatre, fountains, an 
aqueduct, and a round building 88 feet high and 216 feet 
in circumference, supposed to have been part of a temple of 
Venus. 

Perihelion. See Aphelion. 

Perihepati tis, or Inflammation of the Capsule of 
the Liver and Glisson’s Capsule, is generally caused by 
disease of the liver itself, or by inflammation of neighbouring 
structures, such as peritonitis and pleurisy. The prominent 
symptoms are . tenderness on pressure, motion, or deep inspira- 
tion ; but the disease is not serious unles.v the inflammation ex- 
tends to the portal or hepatic veins, or causes obstruction of the 
larger bile*ducts. 

Perim', a small island at the entrance of the Red Sea, l j 
miles fiom the Arabian and 9 from the African coast. It is 
about 3! miles long, with, an average width of li miles. The 
suriace is a broken tableland, and the fort and lighthouse stand 
on a cliff 200 feet above the sea. Water for drinking is sup- 
plied by condensation, and even that for bathing purposes 
requires to be brought from the mainland. There are no 
trees for fuel, and there is no agriculture ; but large flocks of 
goats belonging to the Somali inhabitants browse Upon grass 
and the leaves of shrubs. A curiosity found on the coast is the 
shell of Indacna gigans, which sometimes attains a diameter of 
5 feet, and a weight of 500 lbs. The climate is healthy. P. was 
known to the Greek geographer Ptolemy by the uatnepf Reran* 
tonomasiam. In the r 7 ill c. it was much infested by pirates. It 
was first occupied by a British force in 1799, ;al the time of the 
war with the French in Egypt, but again abandoned in the 
same year. In J anuary j 85 7 it was permanently occupied by the 
British. An English officer and a detachment pi »£poys &om the 
garrison (56 men) at Aden are relieved evety two months. A 
proposal is under consideration to erect 6 casfchiated fort with 
iron shields at a cost of 82,000, Thet® ^ harixmr on 
the $. coast, and the fort commands the Brist ol Rabel-Mandel 
on both sides. The passage general!^: taken by *w*eb going to 
and from the Red Sea b the nariowone on the E. side of P, 
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.,' ; [i '-^e'riaA is the time during which a physical phenomenon goes 
/ v tbrctogh all its changes. Thus in astronomy the P. of rotation 
i.V of ajjy Oosmical body Jis its time of rotation round its axis, and 
■ !the, period of revolution of a satellite comet or planet is the time 
ittakes to complete one, revolution round its primary. A simple 
’’..j .-, oscillating pendulum gives the clearest idea of what is meant by 
a trite periodicity. Its P. is the time which elapses from its 
p&ssmg through any brie position, to its passing through the same 
J ' position in the same direction again. Pendulum motion is very 
‘ 5 -approximately a simple Harmonic Motion (q. v. ), which is theo- 
J retically the simplest periodic motion possible in natum. Accord- 
ing to Fourier's theorem, the most complex periodic motion can 
always be expressed in terms of a series of simple harmonic mo- 
tions, whose periods areo, I, \, |-, &c., times the period of 
the complex motion/,, In ali departments of physics, periodic 
phenomena are constantly recurring, and k> analyse these into 
their simple harmonic components is the great aim of physical and 
mathematical research. A musical note owes its peculiar charac- 
ter to its periodicity, notes of the same fundamental I\ haying the 
same pitch. The different quality of notes of the same pitch is due 
to the presence of different secondary harmonic functions, whose 
periods arc in simple numerical relation to the common funda- 
mental harmonic. In other words, the harmonic components 
expressed by FoUrieris theorem differ for the two notes. (See 
So UNO.) In physical optics, the striking phenomena of diffrac- 
tion, interference, and polarisation are all explained as caused 
by the superposition of simple harmonic motions. The simpler 
astronomical periods have already been noticed. No planet or 
satellite, however, returns accurately to the point from which it 
started, or describes the same ofbit twice successively. The 
perturbations due to the other members of the system give rise 
to h regularities, which, however, are themselves subject to a 
periodic law. For example, because the orbits of the planets 
are situated in different planes, the ap&idal line of each (see 
A use) is constantly rotating at a definite mean rate. In the 
case of the earth tms is what is known as the precession of the 
Equinoxes, and its P. is 25,868. The regression of the moon 
is a precisely similar phenomenon. Its P. is 6940 days, or about 
nineteen years, and is the well-known Metonic Cycle («. v.l, 
during two successive ones of which lunar and solar eclipses 
occur in very nearly the same order. Like all astronomical 
cycles, it has not, however, a perfect periodicity. See Chrono- 
logy, Cycle, Epoch, &c. 

Periodicals (in Literature) are reviews, magazines, and simi- 
lar publications distinct from newspapers, appearing at regular 
intervals. The review is devoted to liteiature, science, criticism, 
politics, theology, &c. The contents of the magazine are still 
more miscellaneous, and include novels, tales, sketches, verses, 
&c. Among the eat best reviews in this country were ihe 
/ Veekl y Memorials for the Ingenious ( 168 r 82), which contained, 
in addition to original matter, translations from the older French 
Journal de Savants, the Me won s of Literature (1725), and the 
Literary Journal (Dublin, 1744-49). The Monthly Revieu* 
established by Griffiths (1749-1844), and the Critical Review 
(1756 1817) founded d>y A. Hamilton with Smollett’s co-opera- 
tion, were the leading reviews of the latter halt of the 18th c. 
The Edinburgh Review was started in 1802 and the Quarterly 
Review in 1809, with the support of the W hig and Tory giants of 
the day respectively. The Westminster Rcviezc appeared m 1S24 
to champion the advanced liberal and utilitai ian views of Bentham 
and Bowring. The Dublin Review (Homan Catholic) dates from 
1836 (new series 1863), and the North British Review from 
1844, In these and many other quarterly reviews the system 
' hits been uniform. Each number consists of several lengthy 
papers purporting, to he reviews of published works, but being 
Usually original, and elaborate essays on the subjects treated. 
Of late years the French method of appending the names of con- 
tributors, and of ra&kiug the contents more varied in character 
^ ■ and even antagonistic in opinion, has been adopted in such pub- 
lications as the portnightty Review (1865), The Contemporary 



Itevifi? {1865b and the Nineteenth Cridury < J$ 77 )« .'The great 
renews Iwu commanded the services of famous statesmen, 
philosopher^ historians^ .attd thepltjgians ; and their columns, 
rich in .hrilfiaht w&feg and learned wsearch, contain valuable 
additions to modem literature, For spots notice* of weekly 
reviews, such as the Saturday Mvfcppike Spedfdgn. the Athe- 
nau 0 > Academy, &c., see Newsi'afE*. Tv 
The favourite form of magazine in the fits* h&tf ofiHi ‘ 10 , x c. 
■to England was that represented by the fivmdus 
and Spectator ( 171 1-14}* Among the many';$imilar pubfifctftwms 

which «;nCcY j crlf*f1 weve T nhrvtirm's Riiinhhtr rmrl Mforor 


which succeeded were Johnson’s Rambler antlMackcnrie s Mirror 
and Lounger. The Gentleman's Magazine, which still lives, was 
started in 1731, and for a long time was the leading periodical 
It contained sketches and essays, and for some tithe an 'account 
of parliamentary proceedings and of historical matter, including 
obituaries. Tne London Magazine (1732-84) and the Scots 
Magazine (the first magazine north of the Tweed,’ 1789-1*8 17) 
were popnl ar serials. Blackwood s Magazine ( 1 8 1 7) (see BLACK- 
WOOD) and Fraser's Magazine (1830) were of a higher order than 
any of their predecessors. The usual price of the leading maga- 
zines was 2s. fid. till the appearance of Macmillan's Magazine 
(see Macmtllan) in 1859 at is., after which the admirable 
Cornhill, originally edited by Thackeray, Temple Bar , the gos- 
siping London Society, and St. James' Magazine (all in i860), 
Belgravia (1866), and others entered into the field at the same 
price. Among the still cheaper publications of excellence are 
Chambers's Journal (1832), All the Year Round (long associated 
with Dickens, 1859), The Leisure Hour (1852), The Argosy 
(1856), and Good Words (i860). In 1877, according to May's 
British and Irish Tress Guide, there were 779 P, other than 
newspapers circulating in the United Kingdom at prices varying 
from 4d. to 10s. 6d. per number (260 at id., 75 at 2d., 40 at 
3d., .98 at 6d., 63 at is., 14 at 2s., 19 at 2s. 6c\. , 10 at 6s., and 
the remainder at various prices); 579 were published in The 
metropolis. 115 in the rest of England, 18 in Wales, 41 in Scot- 
land, 25 in Ireland, and 1 in the British Isles. Underacted is a 
classification of the numbers published at different intervals:— 
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Among the best of the 352 having a religious tendency are the 
Sunday Magazine, Day of Rest, and the Sunday at Home; 89 
were P. for the young, chief among them being Every Bov's 
Magazine, Aunt Judy's Magazine, and the infantile Peepshow 
and Chatterbox ; 95 were trade publications ; 58 were identified 
with the temperance movement, and 14 with the interests of 
labour. The Art Journal (1849) and Portfolio (1870) are pre- 
eminent among magazines devoted to art. The number of illus- 
trated publications increases every year, particularly those embel- 
lished by photographic, chiomo-litliographic, and other new 
processes. There were 272 illustrated P. in 1877, 17 with 
coloured plates, and 9 by photography. 

In France the Journal des Savants was started by Denis de 
Sallo in 1665, The year 1672 saw the birth of the Meratre 
Galant , subsequently called the Mercure de prance, which gave 
reviews of poetry and the drama. The Memo ires de TrtVOuX 
(1701-67) was an able Jesuitical organ, its modem ouqsessor 
being the Etudes de T/ublcgL, &c. The Mqgasm Etteydo* 
pedique, which ultimately altered its name, to the Rezme p&neyclo* 
p edit} ue, was founded m 1795. Guizot Was for some time 
associated with the Revue Pro n false (1828-30, 1837-38, 1855-60, 
and i 36 lT 36 ). The Rcznte de I'aris (1829-58) had a deserved 
reputation for fiction. By far the moit celebrated of modern 
French reviews is the Revue des Deux Mondcs (founded 1829), 
which combines the features of the .English magazine and 
: review, and has under the direction of M. Buloz secured, the 
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services of many of the bc*>t modern writers of France, Saibfcs* 
Beuve, Thiers, He Musset, About, George Sand, Renan, and 
others. The Revue de France and Revue Britanntyue are per- 
haps next in importance. The number of reviews published in 
Baris is very great, but the vast majority are bn special and cir- 
cumscribed subjects. The Gazette Hes Beaux Arte {founded 
1859) and .V Art are publications of world-wide fame. The 
jaeiilt ton in French newspapers supplies to some extent the want 
of magazines similar to those published in England. 

In Germany renews have for many years been numerous. 
The Acta Eruditorum appeared in Latin at Leipsic in 1682, and 
lasted for half a century. The Gekhrte Anzrigcr, founded in 
1739, is still published, tn the latter half of the 18th c. most of 
the leading towns, Frankfurt, Halle, Kiel, Gotha, &c., had 
their own Gelehrte Zeittmg . Lessing contributed to the Bricfe 
die Ncueste Liter afar befriend (1759-65). Jena was famous for 
the AUgemeine IJteraturzdtung (1785, transferred to Halle in 
1804b and the Jenaische AUgemeine Liter afar zcih in g (1804- 
1848). Among modern and leading critical authorities me the 
Deutsche Vierteljah rssehrift (modelled on the English quarter- 
lies), Historiscke Zritsi hrift (eight times a year), Unsere Zeit , 
and the Heidelhcrger Jakrbiicher . The Deutsche Rundschau , a 
monthly magazine and review founded at Berlin in 1S75, has 
been very successful. The Gar ten l an be, both for the excellence 
of its literature and the beauty of its illustrations, takes a high 
place among German magazines. Dcr Salon and Daheim may 
also be mentioned. The Gcgcnwart is one of the best critical 
weeklies. Some important reviews are published in Austria, 
such as the AUgemeine Liter aturze it uvg (Catholic), the Interna - 
tionalc Ramie, and the Oesterreich hche Revue* 

One of the earliest critical journals of Italy was the Giornale 
dei Litterati , first issued at Rome by Nazzari about 1668. The 
Novdle IJterarie , founded in 1740, was an erudite publication. 
The scholarly Rivista Contemporaneo (Turin) is the Italian R<vue 
des Deux Mmules, and has engaged the pens of some of the best 
modern Italian essayists. The Rivista linropca and the Nuova 
Antologia of Florence are also of high importance. Since the 
formation of the kingdom of Italy a great impulse has been given 
to serial publications at Rome, where over 30 i\ are at piesent 
published. 

A number of bulky reviews of considerable merit appear in 
the Russian press, such as the Vjcstnik Evropa (founded in 
1802) and the Ruski 'Vjcstnik (1S0S ). The Nay disk Universitets 
Tidscrift (1854) is a well-managed quarterly review published by 
four Scandinavian universities. 

In the United States the General Magazine, started at Phila- 
delphia by Franklin in 1711 on the plan of the Gentleman s 
Magazine, was a venture which perished in six months, and all 
attenipts at similar serials were comparative failures until after 
the Revolution. The APrth American Radew (Boston, 1815) 
has proved the most permanent of American critical publi- 
cations. Among others are the National Quarterly Review and 
the International Review (published six times a year). The 
Knickerbocker and Rut navis Monthly were two of the best 
of the light American magazines of the past. The Atlantic 
Alonthly , founded in 1857, was for some time edited by Lowell, 
and occupies a prominent place. Harper's Nr<u Monthly Maga- 
zine has a very wide circulation, and Scribner's Magazine (New 
York), the Galaxy of Philadelphia, the Overland Monthly of 
San Francisco, and the Lakeside of Chicago, enjoy high favour. 
All immense number of American serials are also in the inter- 
ests of the various religious sects, a condition of things incom- 
patible with the highest literary excellence. 

Perioe'ci (Gr. * dwelling round about ’) in Laconia formed 
an intermediate class between the freemen and the slaves. 
Descended from the conquered Achseans, they were personally 
free, but had no political rights, being subject to laws which 
they had no voice in making, and obeying magistrates whom 
they had no voice in choosing. They formed a lar ge proportion 
of the population, numbering 10,000 at the battle of Platoca 
(479 n.c.) f and they had cities of their own, some of which, as 
Amyclsn, seemed to have enjoyed privileges beyond the rest. 
The trade and industries of the country rested almost exclusively 
in the hands of the P. t and they also cultivated the arts, which 
the Spartans themselves despised. The term P. was also applied 
by geographers to people living in the same parallel but opposite 
meridians. 
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almost always associated with .more Inflammation of th$ 

substance of the bone itself, and is, sttf"^ - --- 

forms of Ostitis (q. v.). P. occurs in 
the common or chronic, and the acute -dr 
is often a consequence of syphilis, and,, when limited t o a small 
extent of surface, is called a node, its most common seat being ' 
the superficial bones, as the cranium, tibia, clavicle^.&c, (See 
Nodes. ) The ordinary cases of chronic P. are really Cases 
of inflammation of the whole bone, with deposits on it# surface* 
induration and thickening. Diffuse or suppurative P. , leading to 
acute periosteal abscess, may occur as a result of decal injury or 
as a serious disease of the bone, pmducmgageimm|pyajm.ic ( c<mr 
(iition, or it may be itself a manifestation of general pyaemia. In 
such cases, the treatment must be energetic and decided When 
the pain and tension is severe, a free incision should be made 
down to the bone, though the presence of fluid be not estab- 
lished. In less severe cases, local depletion and iodide of 
potassium will lead to a cure without suppuration. 

Peripatet/icism (Gr. peri, ‘about/ and paid, * I walk’)/ 
the philosophical system of Aristotle (q. v.), so named because 
lie lectured in a peripatos , or covered walk of the Lyceum at 
Alliens. 

Peripheral (Gr. peri, 1 around/ and pteron, ‘awing ’), a term 
used in Grecian architecture to denote a temple, the cell 'at of 
which was surrounded by a single row of columns, as distin- 
guished from the dipteral, in which two rows of columns were 
employed. 

Peris {Pers., from Zend, pairikd \ not akin io Eng. fairy), in 
Oriental folklore, are male and female spirits, the offspring of 
the fallen Jinns , but themselves beautiful, happy, and bene- 
ficent, c\er at war with the wicked Devs. Their exclusion from 
Paradise forms the theme of Moore’s Paradise and the Peri in 
Lalla Rookh , 

Periss'odactyla ( f uneven toed *), one of the chief divisions 
of the order of Ungulate or 1 hoofed ’ quadrupeds. The toes are 
uneven in number, the tapirs exhibiting the only exception to the 
rule. The dorso-lumbar vertebrae number not less than twenty- 
two, and a third trochanter is developed on the thigh-bone. 
When horns are developed (as in rhinoceroses), they do not exist 
in pairs, and these organs are not supported by ‘horn cores.* 
The stomach is of simple conformation, and the caam is large 
and capacious. The families of the Equidee (horses), Rhino? 
cerotidtc , and Tapi rube represent this group, along with the 
extinct family Palccothe: ida\ 

Peristaltic Action, the term given to the movements of 
the intestines, by means of which the food is propelled along 
the intestinal tube. The name of vertnktdar motion is also 
given to such movements. The source is the muscular ebat 
which the intestine, in common with other parts of the alimen- 
tary canal, possesses. The contraction of the intestines may 
be seen to pass along the gut in an undulating or wave-like 
manner. The longitudinal fibres of the intestinal muscular coat 
are the first to contract, and by their action draw a portion of 
the intestines backwards, as it were, over the -food to be im- 
pelled, this action serving in all probability to consolidate the 
food, and to thus render its propulsion mom readily effected. 
The circular fibres next come into play, and. tut they contract from 
behind forwards they propel the food onwards to the next seg- 
ment of the intestine. The movements of the. Intestines are not 
perceptible in health, but under abnormal stimulation, as after the 
administration of purgative medicines, the riiarp contraetiori of 
the tube may be felt. The muscular fijbres of the large ifteestim 
are stronger than those of Xh&maU intestine, owing to the greater 
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(Qr^fythtitfe strd&adjfan#'), the lining mem-. 
} >$awM*fa abdomlnnJ catity, analogous to the Pleura (q. v.) of 
■‘"'•the -ch^t. . It is one of ‘the serous membranes of the body* The 
'% % in reality a .dc$e4 safc, one layer or side of which is applied 
to ^ abdominal walls, and the other reflected over the various 
organs eontained^lthin the abdominal cavity. like the Pcricar* 
dkttti i(q. v.)> it thus consists of a visceral vend of a parietal layer. 
Tho layers endhse '4 central (bhitpueal) cavity, which in the male 
i$ Completely Shut, but in thelemale communicates with the outer 
* medium through th&Falbpian tubes or oviducts. The surfaces 
of the P. Which line its cavity are smooth and glistening, and 
secrete a little serpus fluid, which, when increased to an abnormal 
extent, causes 'dthfsyk 1 The two layers of the P. are thus adapted 
tO move easily upon each other, and to facilitate the movements 
Of the viscera in digestion. The general arrangement of the P. 
may be studied if we commence with the upper wall or roof of 
the abdomen, where the membrane is reflected from the midriff 
Or diaphragm on to the surface of the liver, wheie it aids in 
forming the ligaments (suspensory, lateral, and corona) y) of that 
gland. Fromthe diaphragm the P. is also reflected on to the 
spleen , and to" the stomach, at the point where the gullet enters 
the organ, , and where it forms the gastro-suspensory ligament. 
The liver is covered by the F., which passes thence to the 
Stomach, where it forms a double fold (the small omentum). 
After leaving the stomach, the P, hangs down over the small intes- 
tine, and is then known as the great omentum , which on the left 
side joins the small omentum, and on the right invests the colon , 
or middle portion of the large intestine. The membrane aUo 
forms the mesentery, or layer which supports the intestine and 
attaches it to the walls of the body, and over which the lacteal or 
ahorbent vessels pass on their way' to the thoracic duct . The 
F. covers the upper part of the rectum , and in the male forms 
n fold between the bladder and the terminal part of the intestine 
named the recto-vesical fold. In the female it covers a small 
part of the posterior wall of the vagina , and is then reflected 
over the posterior surface of the uterus, whence it passes in the 
form of the broad ligaments to the hinder surface of the bladdei, 
which in both sexes is therefore uncovered in front by F. The 
cavity of the P. already spoken of consists of two compartments 
which communicate with each other. The larger cavity extends 
from the midriff to the pelvis, whilst the smaller cavity lies 
behind the small omentum and stomach. The cavities com- 
municate by an aperture, the Foramen of IVtnslow, placed 
behind the free bonier of the lesser omentum, and having the 
inferior vena cava behind, the Spigelian lobe of the liver above, 
and the duodenum below. 

Peritonitis, or Inflammation of the Peritone'um. 

The peritoneum, or serous membrane lining the abdominal and 
pelvic cavities, and investing the viscera, is liable to acute and 
chronic inflammation, similar to that which occurs in all serous 
membranes, characterised by capillary congestion, redness, inter- 
stitial growth or exudation, so that the membrane loses its tran- 
sparency, and is thickened, and sometimes ribbed or villous 
according to position. The surface of the intestines is injected, 
and they may be slightly glued together with soft yellow-grey 
lymph, shifting from one fold of the peritoneum to another. 
The effused lymph, characteristic qf chronic cases, gravitates to 
the pelvic and^ lumbar regions, where it may escape observation 
for, a time, or it may increase and distend the abdominal walls. 
P. tends to spread until the whole membrane is involved, and 
when arrested there may follow absorption of the fluid, organisa- 
tion of the false membrane, thickening of the peritoneal surface, 
and adhesion of adjacent organs. The fluid, tf purulent, may 
form an external abscess, or escape into the intestines. P, may 
be occasioned by external injuries, perforations of the intestines, 

, strangulated hernia, extension of disease from neighbouring 
parts, and exposure to wet or cold ; or it may be the result of 
various blood diseases, as tubercle, Bright's disease, Puerperal 
Fever (q, v.), &C, In the acute form, wliatever the cause may 
lie, there are the usual febrile symptoms, with pain in the abdo- 


men, iicteased on pressure or by ,the sflghtest movement The 
pain is g^rally vei^ sewre, and. the patient bed with 

the legs drawn up* the features are pinched, the expression is 

aaaSiufo the yqmiting, 

which is generally present, aggravate® the. palp; the pulse is 
mpidj hard, and wiry, the tongue, parched; w quick, 

hhd the urine is scanty and high coloured. acute 

P. consists in absolute rest* maintaining tjie\ 
assumed, and guarding the patient against ihe;1veight of jhe bed- 
clothes by means of a support. When P^ is:^lio 5 ,atbic, leedies 
should be applied to the abdomen, and the bleeding should be 
encouraged by hot fomentations. Opiates should begiveiybut if 
there be irritability of the stomach and vomiting,! hey may be given 
as encmata, of morphia may be injected subcutaneously to allay 
the pain, The strength should be supported by beef-tea, eggs, and 
milk ; and in very acute cases an ice-bag over the abdomen, with 
two or three layers of flannel between, will afford much relief, and 
subdue the inflammatory symptoms. Small pieces of ice tq suck 
is agreeable, and mitigates vomiting. Counter-irritation, in the 
acute stage is not admissible, the inflammation being too general 
for such treatment. Chronic P. is generally associated with the 
strumous diathesis, but it sometimes follows the acute affection. 
In the former case numerous miliary granules lie within or im- 
mediately beneath the membrane, especially in the folds of the 
peritoneum which compose the omentum. The symptoms of 
chronic P. are obscure and insidious. There is generally loss of 
appetite, nausea, vomiting, progressive emaciation, and diarrhoea. 
A pricking pain, which is increased on pressure, is felt ih the 
abdomen, which gradually gets full and tense, and fluctuation 
may be detected. A friction sound, produced by respiration, 
or movement of the abdominal walls, maybe detected by the ear 
or the stethoscope. The treatment of chronic P. consists in mild, 
nutritious diet, milk, beef-tea, &c. Syrup of the iodide" of iron 
and cod-liver oil should be administered, and iodine ointment may 
be applied externally. In severe cases, opium fomentations or 
counter-irritants may be applied. Very little can be done in the 
way of curative treatment unless chrome P, be the result of on 
acute attack. When complicated with disease of the mesenteric 
glands, phthisis, &c., the treatment must be the same as for these 
diseases. 

Perityphili'tis is the term used in medicine 1o denote in- 
flammation of the areolar connective tissue round the caput 
caecum , a lesion of frequent occurrence during typhoid fever. It 
may be caused by accumulations of faxes or of foreign sub- 
stances in the vermiform appendix. When perforation takes 
place where the bowel is free from peritoneal covering, an abscess 
generally appears in the iliac region occupied by the ccecum ; but 
wh^n perfoiation takes place directly into the peritoneal cavity, 
the i e?ulL will be fatal peritonitis. In the early stage, leeches, fol- 
lowed by hot fomentations and poultices, should be applied, 
and opium should be given internally. Drastic purgatives should 
be avoided, and only liquid food should be used. 

Periwig (formerly spelled per city he, a corruption of Fi\ 
pm'nque, ‘a lock of hair ; * Sp. pctuca , from Lat .pilus, *a hair*), 
contracted into Wig, an artificial covering of hair for the head. 
The use of the P. may be traced back to the Egyptians, w’ho wore 
wigs to protect their shaven heads from the sun’s rays, False 
hair was worn by both sexes of the Greeks and Romans ; at one 
time during the Empire the head-dresses of Roman ladies were 
heightened with false curls and plaits, and later wigs of a blonde 
colour were fashionable. The P. or peruke was introduced into 
England from Fiance in the middle of the 1 6th c. At that time 
a single lock of false haii constituted a P, An actor is described 
in Hamlet as a ‘ P.-patod fellow.’ With the Restoration a long 
and very thick wig came into vogue, the combing of which m 
public was a favourite pastime with beaux. Pepys merit ions in 
his Diary that ladies also woie wigs in imitation of gentlemen* v 
Several varieties of wigs were in use before the end of tlje 17th 
c., and the following century witnessed additions to the number. 
In Queen Anne’s time * black- riding wigs, ’ 4 bag-wigs,’ and 
* night-cap wigs ’ are spoken of, and during the reigns of George 
1 . and II. * Ra mil ie- tails ' (so called after the battle of Ramilies), 

4 bob- wigs,’ * tie-wigs,* and ‘pig-tails,* were introduced. The 
bob-wig, which resembled the natural hair in form, was worn 
by the middle classes, while the upper classes affected a small 
wig \Vith a large queue or tail. The three-cornered hat then in 
fashion was more frequently carried under the arm than on the 
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head, lest it should disarrange the wig. Wigs fell into 
about 1760, but the pig- tail, formed of the natural, hair* soft*, 
tinued for some time longer. Formally curled perukes are ttow 
only worn professionally by barristers and churchmen, and 
sometimes by coachmen of the nobility j and wigs imitating the 
natural hair are occasionally worn to disguise baldness. 


Periwinkle (Littorim), a genus of Gasteropodous molluscs, 
belonging to the section Nolo stomata, in which the shell aper- 
ture is entire, and not indented for the passage of a siphon . 
The shell is of spiral form ; its lip is sharp ; the whorls 
are few* in number. The P. (Z. lit tor ea) is the type of the 
family LittoriUida. It is found plentifully in the rocks and 
tangle between tide marks, and is used for food by the lower 
classes. Another species is the L, rudis . The V. is sometimes 
named the ‘ whelk* or f wilk' {Scottish) ; but it is to be distin- 
guished from the true whelks, which are larger, and belong 
to a Separate family — that of the BucdnUUe. 


Periwinkle is the common name of the genus Vinca of the 
natural order Apocynacttc, It consists of about ten species, 
confined to the eastern hemisphere. Of these, the best known 
are the Greater and the Lesser P. [V. major and V* minor), 
both evergreen trailing undershrubs, with blue, purple, or white 
salver-shaped flowers. They are frequently planted in shrub- 
beries and other garden adjuncts, on account of the rapidity with 
which they overspread and obliterate broken or unsightly 
ground, giving it a covering of deep shining green. Loth ai e 
naturalised in various parts of Britain, and probably the latter 
is a native in England. V . rosea , from Madagascar, is cultivated 
as a greenhouse plant. 

Perjury and Subornation. P. is a wilful false swearing 
in afty judicial proceeding, in a matter material to the issue 
or point in question, on a lawful Oath (q. v.) administered by 
some one of competent authority. To constitute the crime the 
falsehood must not arise from inadvertence. Subornation of P. 
is the offence of procuring another to commit the crime in ques- 
tion. If any one swears that he thinks or believes something to 
be true, which he knows to be false, if the matter sworn to be 
material to the case, P. is committed. The punishment of these 
crimes was at one time death and forfeiture of goods, afterwards 
banishment or cutting out of the tongue ; it is now flue, impri- 
sonment, or penal servitude. 

Perkin War beck, a native of Tournay, appears first in 
English history under the protection of Margaret of Yoik ( 1490), 
who professed to find in him a strong resemblance to her royal 
brother. In I494 he landed at Cork, and was acknowledged 
Richard Duke of York, the mayor and citizens declaring in his 
favour. From thence he went to the court of Charles VIII., 
who was then engaged in war with England ; and subsequently, 
at the instigation of Margaret, Dnche>s of Burgundy, landed at 
Kent, and made an unsuccessful raid, lie next went to Scotland, 
was received by James IV., and married a daughter of the Earl of 
Huntly. James supported him in two laids upon Northumber- 
land, but the Scottish King having come to an undei standing 
with Henry VIE, P, W. was once more compelled to seek 
refuge in Ireland. In 1498 he joined the insurgents of Cornwall, 
taking the title Richard IV., advanced as far as Taunton, was 
captured, and hanged, 16th November 1499. 

Petleberg, a Prussian town, province of Brandenburg, on 
the Stepliitz, 75 miles N.W. of Berlin by rail. It has manufac- 
tures of machinery, ovens, carriages, wadding, mustard, vinegar, 
& c,, as well as large oil-refineries, tanning-mills, breweries, and 
printing-offices. Pop. (1875) 7605. 

Perm, a government of E. Russia, lying on both sides of the 
Ural Mountains, and bounded N. by Vologda, W* by Viatka, 
by Ufa, and E. by Toljol.sk, Area, 128,245 SC I* m ^ es - Fop. 
2,198,666. The surface rises gradually to the Ural Mountains, 
the general elevation of which is from 3000 to 4000 feet. P. is 
drained on the European side by the Kama and its feeders, and 
on the Asiatic by the affluents of the Tobol. Nearly three- 
fourths is covered with wood, and only one-twelfth is under cul- 
tivation, It is the richest mineral district of European Russia, 
abbjinding in copper, gold, platinum, malachite, and salt, and 
having an inexhaustible wealth of iron ore, and a coal formation 
extending, with a width of 250 miles, from Tscherdin in the N, 
to ICirchi^ansk and Grobowa, and 45 miles S. into Ufa. The 
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Ma&Wi mud 1 oiT the; that, city to 

wa& jmnfad w early : 4s known as the 

sky Copper Work; but was>6rfit ; blwlt:in 1780 under a ul&e>fy.j 
Catherine IL The houses of Ufood; but 

streets are broad, 1 : There is ; ah'hcllv^’ltanrit trade' 
but the importance of the towd iiidue iOwh mining in jits neigh-; , 
bourhood. Near P. is a 'great 

Moto^lichinsk, 2 miles , up';the ,/ 'rive^; ; i hhd'' oh ffs left : 

a Cannon foundry employ ing upward* 'fijftobo men, and ht wch 
were produced, between its commericebient in ; August *86* and ? 
the end of 1865, 270 cast-steel cannon. T<fp, (1873) 22,2 &£ . 1 

Per'mian Period, sometimes known ha the com^ 

prises the highest Palaeozoic formations Which overlie the coal 
measures. In England, three divisions recognised* The 
lower strata consists of Red Sandstone and marl, which pass into 
the coal measures ; the middle form the magnesian , limestone ; 
and the upper arc composed of the New Red Sandstone. Fossils 
are scarce ; and nearly 50 per cent, are identical with carboni- 
ferous forms. Prod net us and Orthns die out, as also the low 
fonns of coral ; and the gradual disappearance of heterocereal 
tails among the fish remains is well marked. Traces of the 
Labyrinthodon arc observable. In the English representative 
rocks, a great break in time occurs after the magnesian lime- 
stone — a gap which is filled in by formations in other parts of 
Europe. In Germany there are two well-marked divisions — the 
Kufperschieier, contemporaneous with the underlying marls of 
the British system j and the Zechstein, corresponding in part to * 
the magnesian limestone. At the base is a large mass of red 
sandstones, conglomerates, and breccias, with porphyries and 
tuffc, which is the Rothe-todtliegcnde of the German miners ; 
and surmounting the Zechstein, a collection of breeciated lime- 
stones and marls which pass conformably into the Bunterschiefer 
of the Lower Trias. In Russia, the rocks are easily correlated 
to the German system. They occupy a wide track in the ancient 
kingdom of Pcirn, from which the name Permian, introduced by 
Murchison, E derived. Nowhere is there a great development 
of life, but there are evidences of important physical changes, 
due to volcanic action and glaciers. 

Permit is a license granted to remove spirits liable to excise 
duties. Any person making paper in imitation of excise paper, 
oi counterfeiting .1 1 1 ., or uttering the same, E guilty of felony. 

Permuta'tionc and Combinations. When the order or 
arrangement of a row of objects is changed, they arc said to be 
permuted, ami the different nt range incuts which can be formed 
arc termed permutations. Thus, the three letters a, k, r can 
be a 1 ranged in six distinct ways, namely, ah> tub, be a, bac, 
eab, cba. Similarly the number of permutations of four things 
is 12. Assuming the number of permutations of n things 
to be the product I. 2. 3. 4 .... u t briefly written \r* — a rule 
which evidently holds for 2, 3, and 4 — it is required to 
know how many there are of n 4* l things. Now, each 
j/ -permutation can form with the (n -f I)th object {u ■+• 1) 
permutations, according to where the new object is inserted. 
But there are \n of these //-permutations; hence there are 
(w + 1) x \n ~ ]»_+ 1 permutations of n + 1 things* If the rule 
holds for n things, if holds for «+i; but we know it to hold 
for 4, therefore it must hold for 5, 6, 7, and any number. The 
number of possible arrangements of n things taken one at a time 
is obviously Each one can form with others («- j) pairs, in . 
which it stands first ; hence it E easily seen that the number .of 
permutations of n things taken two and two is n {u I). And 
generally it can be demonstrated that the number of permutations 

taken r together is // ( #- 1) (// - 2> (» - rt l), If the, 

grouping together of a number of objects is considered without 
reference to their arrangement, the question become <>nc of com- 
binations. Thus though there are \r permutations of r things , 
taken all together, there is only one comtHnariou* Hence for • 
every combination of,w things taken r together are, f£ per- 
mutations ; — or {number of combinations) ft tyjz* number 
mutations , and therefore the number of n fhings 

taken r together w - : 
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h*'W*fo to* .V". ■, ',: 

., .See BOm* \f : : ' ' '[', .i^'J: 

a tmtheseaboard, between i 

, ( of Parahytei, CeaM, Piauhj, Bahia, and Alagoas. 
rm \lOr area of 46,237 macs, with a pop. (in 1872) of 
■ of whom S&tijjS Wiliam The climate is moist and 

and the soil fertile. The coastdine* which is 120 miles 
km^ r M low, and^h^angar-cane is extensively cultivated in the 
7 jiiekhbourhood. The interior is to a large extent mountainous 
jam wooded, and its£ principal products are cotton, dye* woods, 

« drugs, &c, The S. boundary of the province is formed 
; large river S 3 .o Francisco, near whose banks cattle are 
reared in great numbers. Gold is believed to exist in the inte- 
, rior ranges.— d?., the third city of Brazil, at the mouth of the 
Biberibe and Capiberibe rivers. It consists of three portions, 

, divided by channels of water, and connected by bridges and 
embankments, viz. -Recife, next the sea, on a narrow, sandy 
peninsula, ana the most mercantile part of the city ; SSo Anto- 
nio, on a small island, and Boa Vista, on the mainland. The 
ancient town of Olinda, 3 miles N., now also forms a suburb 
of P. The harbour of ,P. is safe, roomy, well-lighted, and 
fortified. It is formed by a low sandstone reef which is sub- | 
merged at high tide, but is a perfect natural breakwater ; yet 
the town has its name (P. “ ‘mouth of hell’) from the violent 
surf that breaks on the reef. The town was formerly very 
unhealthy, its site being low and wet, and the rainfall very great, 
exceeding 100 inches annually. Extensive drainage and paving 
operations, however, have much improved its sanitary condition. 
P. has an arsenal, state observatory, and several important edu- 
cational institutions. Its trade is very considerable, the imports 
and exports during the financial year ending 30th June 1875 
having amounted in value to £ 2 , 181,633 and 41,636,344 respec- 
tively. In 1875 there entered the port 525 vessels of 356,922 
tons, and cleared 506 of 315,779- The chief exports are sugar, 
cotton, hides, and rum. Pop. (1872} 116,671. 

Pernambuco Wood. See Brazil Wood. 

Pemov' (Ger. Pcrnnu\ a strongly fortified seaport of Russia, 
in the government of Livonia, at the N.E. corner of the Gulf 
of Riga, and at the mouth of the river J\, 103 miles N. by E. of 
Riga. P. is regularly built, and has three churches. It has ex- 
tensive trade, the exports in 1874 (chiefly flax, linseed, and corn) 
amounting to 41,320,150, and the imports (principally salt, coal, 
and herrings) to 459,140. In 1873 there entered and cleared at 
the port of P. 240 vessels of 38,154 tons. Pop. (1S70) 9568. 

Perouse', Jean Francois de Galaup, Comte de la, born 
at Guo, near Albi, department, of Tarn, August 22, 1741, became 
a midshipman in the French navy in 1756. lie was taken 
prisoner m the battle of Belle Isle (1759), in 1762 returned to 
France, and served in the East Indies from 1773 to 1777. In 
1782 the French Government sent him to destioy the English 
settlements in Hudson’s Bay. He took the forts of Prince of 
Wales mid York ; but the expedition ended in the peace of 
1783. In August 1785 P. was sent to explore the Pacific. He 
doubled Cape Horn, followed the W. Coast of America to 
California, crossed the Pacific, and traced the Asiatic coast from 
Manila to Petropaulovsk. The * Strait of La P.’, between the 
island of Saghalien and the Japanese island of Yesso, still bears 
his name. From Petropaulovsk he sent his journals and charts 
to Paris. In September 1 787 he started southwards, and a letter 
was received from him dated Botany Bay, 7th February 1788. 
After this the expedition disappeared. Searches were made by 
D'Entrecasteaux in 1791, and by Dumont D’Urville in 1828 ; 
and it is now supposed that it was, wrecked at Vamkoro, in the 
New Hebrides, in 1788. % 

Perpendicular, in mathematics, is the term applied to two 
lines or planes at right angles to one another, and to a line 
, which is at right angles to a plane. The word is very often 
used as synonymous with vtriicat. 

In fortification, it is technically the line drawn inwards from 
the point of bisection of an exterior side. 

Perpendie'ul&r is the name given to the last modification 
of the Gothic (q. v.) style of architecture which flourished in 
Britain. It vras developed from, the Decorated (q. v.) towards 
■, ’'809 


the 4 #^ t tW 14th *nd kftted tiil^bout the middle of the 

first fwted tew refer- 

dmmselv^inthe subordinate ornmnenit, f.Sibce time, however, 
arb almost every where Crossed at rigte Ogles by straight hori- 
rental \me&, rictiitttear would perhaps be d'eslg- , 

nation than P. The mouldings ate ' 4 hinnerv'.abd tteh recesses 
of the pillars and buttresses shallower, than in the buildings 
of the preceding period; and it may genmHythat 
the P. style substitutes lightness and elcgaj&Se for thi.tpaauye 
grandeur so characteristic of the earlier Gothic. A distinctive 
feature of the style is the*square arrangement ofthemenddrags 
over doorways, and the constant presence of square panelling, 
with which sometimes both the exterior and interior walls, 
and even the vaulting, are covered. In the window muliions 
the flowing curves of the preceding period are replaced by straight 
lines, which run upwards till they cut the enclosing arch, and 
which, in windows of any size, are invariably crossed by seve- 
ral transoms. The roofs are often of a high pitch, and have 
a magnificent effect, sometimes displaying a peculiarly rich species 
of vaulting known as Fan Tracery (q. v. ). The open wooden 
roofs of this period are remarkable for their great size and 
elaborate ornament ; the most notable example and the finest 
specimen of purely English work being that of Westminster 
Hall (1397-99). Stone porches are frequent, arid they are 
generally enriched with panelling and niches for statuary. The 
P. style is also distinguished by the prevalence of handsome 
church towers. Fine examples are Gloucester and Winchester 
cathedrals; St. Mary’s, Taunton; St. Stephen’s, Bristol ; Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, &c. 

Perpet'ual Motion, The, as understood in physics, is not 
the simple continuation of motion for ever. Such, indeed, 
according to Newton’s First Law, would be possible and even 
necessary, if all resistance to the motion of a body could be 
eliminated. Physically, of course, even this theoretically pos- 
sible P. M. is not realisable, as far as our experience, at all 
events, has shown. By * The Perpetual Motion ' is meant 
doing work out of nothing, or doing work without a previous 
expenditure of energy. The postulate, then, that the P. M. 
is impossible is simply a part statement of the great doctrine 
of modem science, the conservation of energy. When work is 
done work must be spent, winch does not necessarily imply the 
other aspect of the conservation principle, that when work is 
spent woik is also done. To construct a machine which should 
itself gather power as time passed on, has been the darling scheme 
of many paradoxers. The searchers after the philosopher’s 
stone and the elixir of life deserve credit to which the circle 
squaiers and perpetual motionists have no claim. These wasted 
their time in striving after the attainment of what all natural 
laws pointed out as unattainable ; and notwithstanding the pre- 
sent development of science, there are still some monomaniacs 
who hope to realise their one idea of making an engine work 
without fuel. The various forms of apparatus devised by these 
show in many cases an undoubted mechanical ingenuity, which, 
had it been devoted to a better cause, might have added to the 
list of Watts and Stephensons. The physical bearings of the 
subject are sufficiently considered under Energy. 

Perpetuities, Law Regarding, It has been long ago 
decided by the law courts of England that succession to real 
estate cannot be regulated for more than twenty-one years 
beyond the lives of persons in existence. In Scotland the con- 
trary rule of law prevails. The Act 39 and 40 Geo. III. c. 98, 
known as the Thellusson Act, prohibits accumulation of income 
in England for more than twenty-one years beyond the death of 
the testator. The Act was so called from Us having been passed 
in consequence of the will of the late Mr. Thellusson, a London 
banker. This will directed the accumulation of an originally 
immense fortune for three generations, in favour of an unborn 
descendant. It gave rise to protracted litigation, which con- 
sumed the greater part of the intended accumulation# 

Perpignan, a fortress of the first rank, and chief town of the 
department of Pyrenees- Orientates, France, on the Tet, com- 
manding an important pass of the Pyrenees, 5 miles from the 
Mediterranean, and 40 S. of Narbonne by ralL It has a richly 
ornamented Cathedral of St. Jean* begun in 1324, a citadel 
of which the donjon was formerly a castle of the kings of Aia- 
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goo, a chapel with a fine Moorish gate, and a li6tel 'de-ville, 
rebuilt in 1692. There is some industry in cloth, leathery cho- 
colate, &c.j and an important trade in. oil, silk, and Roussillon 
wine. Pop. (1S72) 20, 21 1. P. was founded in the, 1 ith c., and f 
belonged to the Kings of Aragon till taken byLouis XIII. in 
1642. It was the capital of Roussillon, a former French county. 

Perrault, Charles, a French author, was bom at Paris, 
12th January 1628, studied at the College of Beauvais, left it 
suddenly because he was rebuked by a professor, devoted him- 
self diligently to private tending, ana passed as an advocate in 
1651. From 1654 to 1664 he remained in the office of his brother, 
who was receiver-general of finance, and obtained the friendship 
of Colbert, upon whose recommendation he was received into 
the Academy {1671). P* threw himself with great ardour into 
the study of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and by his 
influence the hew Academy, devoted to these subjects, was 
orgniiUted* During this period he composed light, poetical 
pieces, but it was not till 1687 that his Le Stick de Louis le 
Grand \ an indifferent poetical harangue, attracted attention. 
In it he supported the thesis that contemporary writers were 
superior to the greatest of the ancients. The hot discussion to 
which it gave rise encouraged him to continue the subject in 
Paralkk des Anciens ct des Modernes , published between 1688 
and 1698, in which, by dialogue, he maintained the superiority 
of the modern world, not only in literature, but in science, phi- 
losophy, medicine, and cookery. The dialogues are conducted 
with much vivacity and ease, and, notwithstanding the theme, 
are wholly free from pedantry j they did not, peihaps, prove 
their case, but they helped to destroy the superstitious belief in 
the superiority of classicism. In 1694 followed Apologie des 
Femmes, in verse, a response to an attack of Boileau. F ollow- 
ing up his glorification of the modern age, P. wrote his Homines 
lUustres du Stick de Louis XIV,, a collection of brief biogra- 
phies of contemporaries. Contes des /ties, which succeeded it, 
were written for children in a style of the most exquisite simpli- 
city, and by them alone he retains his place among authors 
who are read. P. was engaged upon a volume of Mcmoires 
when he died at Paris, 16th May 1703. See Memoir cs ; St. 
Beuve's Causcries du J.undi, vol. v. P. had three brothers, of 
whom Claude (1613-88) was the most notable. lie was first 
a physician and afterwards an architect, translated Vitruvius, 
and wrote Essais de Physique and MSanique des Animaux , 

Perr'on, Jacques Davy du, born at Saint Lo, Nor- 
mandy, November 15, 1556, was educated at Switzerland, 
passed from school at ten, and at twenty was a savant in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, and philosophy. Presented by 
Count Manlignon to Henri III., and by Henri to the poet 
Desportes, he was persuaded to abjrne Protestantism for Roman 
Catholicism, and he was soon preaching eloquently before the 
king, Henri IV. appointed him Bishop of Evreux. For his 
success in converting the king to Catholicism, and for other ser- 
vices to the Church, he was appointed successively Archbishop 
of Sens, Grand Almoner and Commander of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, and Cardinal. In his threefold character of poet, 
controversialist, and pamphleteer, he was one of the leading men 
of the age. He died at Paris, September 5, 1618. Ills works, of 
which the principal is a Treatise on the Eucharist , were printed 
in 1620. See the Abb^ Ferret’s Le Cardinal du P, f Oratcur , 
C ont rover sis te, Ecrivcdn : Etude historique et critique (Par. 1877). 

Forr'y, a fermented drink prepared from pears in precisely 
the same manner as Cider (q. v.) is made from apples. P. is 
a wholesome, pleasant beverage, containing from 5 to 9 per 
cent, of alcohol. 

Per'aea. See Avocado Pear, 

Feraecu'tion* of the Christian Church. According to 
the Roman idea that religion was inseparably connected with 
politics, or rather was subordinate to the state, which was re- 
garded as the centre of all human interest, it was impossible that 
the Christian religion, which substituted for the state a universal 
kingdom of God, embracing and superior to all human politics, 
could be treated with toleration. Besides, the bringing in of 
new divinities was always associated, in the eyes ef the govern- 
ment, with the adoption of foreign laws and with treasonable 
practices ; and as the brotherly love which formed* a bond of 
union among all Christians wherever they met was unintelligible 
to their Roman rulers, they were specially liable to the suspicion 
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of forming secret compacts. But the existing laws’ftgeirit^iiewr 
rbligtons were pot always enforced* and least of all by thewbmt 
0 the IBi^eforSjiyho q»»re most Indifferent to the 
th«ir ;*ubje<^'!iv%|ie '$$!? 'VW' anomalous to 
^at :the ' €httrch wia the best of theRoman 

Emperors ; but it oply with dhigh$ejt& 

of duty to seek to stamp piit what,f%ey'must have considered:*; 
fatal and impious delusion. The case of Nero is no exception* 
since his cruelty was not directed efeatnsfc Christians for whai 
they were, but fot an accidental cause. Besides persecution 
was often forced upon the ^goyemment by popular clamour 
excited by individuals— ‘priests, craftsmen, &a — who 

would be losers by the gain of Christianity [cf . Acts xlx, 
23-41). There is ground for believinggjtlmt both the number 
of so-called P., and the number of Christians who suffered 
death for their religion, have been magnified, Sulpicius Seve- 
rn (died about 422), believing (from ReV. xvli 1:2-14) that it 
was decreed the Church should pass through fen P., made the 
nine which are mentioned by Eusebius up to that number by 
adding the future reign of Antichrist The nine generally enu- 
merated are as follows .-—Under Nero, 64, Domiliatt, 95, Trajan* 
106, Marcus Aurelius, 166, Severus, 202, Maximim 235, Dwflus, 
249, Valerian, 258, Diocletian, 303. As to the number of per- 
sons, too much need not be made of the palpable exaggeration 
of the tradition regarding the 10,000 crucified by Trajan, but 
Origen (q. v.), himself a martyr, distinctly declares {Cent, Cels,, 
about 220), that 1 those who have been put to death p« account 
of Christian godliness are comparatively few, and^ very , easily 
counted.’ See Neander’s Gesch. der Christ A AW. und Kirche 
(Eng. trans. 1858), Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist, (Reid’s ed. Glasg. 1848). 

Persep'olis, anciently the capital of the Persian monarchy, 
was situated at the eastern end of the plain of Mardusht, at the 
foot of high hills trending N. and S., near the confluence of the 
Araxes (Jl end emir) with the Medus {Puhvar). According to 
ancient writers, it was surrounded by a massive triple wall, and 
was, next to Susa, the richest city of the Persians, containing a 
palace of unrivalled magnificence, All that remains of it now 15 
included within the limits of the solid stone platform, measuring 
about 1 500 by 800 feet, on which stood the halls and tombs of 
the Acluemenian kings. This platform is constructed of immense 
blocks fitted to one another without cement, and is in the form 
of thiee terraces, of which the central is 45 feet above the level 
of the plain. The most prominent object which meets the 
eye of the traveller as he approaches P. after crossing the 
Bendemir is the giand double staircase, forming the ascent on 
the northern side of the platform, where the height is about 
35 feet. This staircase, said to be the finest in the world 
both as regards proportions and construction, is built of syenite 
blocks, some of which are so huge that three or four steps 
have been cut out of the same stone. The steps are 22 feet wide, 
each step rising only 3^ inches, with a tread of, 15 inches, and 
the great weight and hardness of the stpnes used have preserved 
their position and outline almost unaltered. There Only remains 
standing upon this northern terrace the two short waifs, known 
as the Propyl a?a of Xerxes, which no doubt formed the principal 
entrance to the Great Hall. These propylasa, which stand 
directly in front of the top of the grand staircase, are about four 
yards apart, and are each finished towards the entrance with the 
figure of a winged bull, immediately suggesting that connection 
between Persian and Assyrian art which the history of P. 
shows to have existed. The stairs leading from this level to the 
central terrace are very much smaller in all dimensions than 
the great staircase, but are remarkable for the beauty and finish 
of the sculptures with which the sides and angles are adorned. 
The central platform is about 800 feet square, and exhibits 
traces of five different structures — the Great Hall of Xerxes, the 
I Hall of the Hundred Columns , the Palace of Darius, the Palace 
of Xerxes, and what has been termed by Fergusson the * Central 
Edifice.’ Of these, the Hall of Xerxes, which bears the local 
designation Chehil Minay (Forty Columns), is the most import 
tant, and is computed to have covered an area of 2$ acres. The 
ruins, which are here thickly scattered about* exhibit character- 
istics of several different styles and afford An ftiterosting proof of 
the continuity of architecture. Fifteen, columns of grey marble 
still remain standing, measuring 60 feetfeheight and ij in ctr* 
cumference. They are fluted in ig divMW* and their pedestals, 
suggestive in their bulbous form of AnsyAri and Egyptian archb 


■ ' ; ’ iktixuti' ‘"'ttd - ommented with ‘the Grecian , honeysuckle . and 
. v U MM'-’ In thereioaiiis of the north;)® trance, sever»l:of.the 
^pit*&bear a distinct rcs^lfecfev'.'.to' the! Ionic , vOjbte r iwhile 
1 ; .• to be .Been These bos- 

; ) vi^^f iuid the cuneiform inscriptions, trimslSJaoiui have 

\i ? ^‘h^lil'lpablifihed by ^jfayp^ ; fw»:i»«w«»Wde,l6» 
• V ^^b^hr'ctelicate' chteeUiag aftd^fick preservation. See Niebuhr’s 
; ,\A * : M$i$ebcschrdbting vohArdfr&nundandtren umHegmden Landem 
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: p!j^ 4 ) j Ker Porter’s ffiptmik Gtof^a 9 \FersJet 9 ^*e. 

'.'i si' V", feeitiisfeon^ jPnims ofMmeveh untf remppUs Restored (1851) ; 

' Vhun'sf Nineveh and Persepalu (X $ 5 *) ; Rawlinson’s Five Great 
'* \ ' jmuht Monarchies .(*871) j and Meyer’s Remains of Lost 

187s). -fc\ • . 

, V*; ,; ' '‘JP^aetUB) ntnythie herb' of ancient Greece, was the son of 

'' ■ Zeus by Danae, and the grandson of Acrisius, king of Argos. 

; : The Pythian oracle, hadforetold that if Danae had a son, he 
, Would kill his owu grandfather ; and accordingly when Danae, 
despite all precautions, had given birth to F. (see Danae), 
Acrisius locked them both in a chest, which he cast into the 
sea, This was driven by the winds to the island of Seriphos, 
.where Danae and her child were received as slaves into the 
household of King Polydectes. The latter, however, having 
failed after the most persistent efforts to win the love of Danae, 
had recourse to various acts of cruelty, and ordered P., who 
had now reached manhood, to bring him the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, who dwelt on the seashore near Tartessus. P. pro- 
ceeded first to the Gratae, the sisters of the Gorgons, and forced 
them to show him" the way to the ocean nymphs, who supplied 
him with winged sandals, a bag, and the helmet of Hades, 
which rendered the wearer invisible. Hermes also gave him 
the sword of Apollo Chrysaor, while from the goddess Athena, 
with whom Medusa had dared to contend for the prize of beauty, 
he received a polished shield by the reflection from which he 
might see the Gorgon without looking at her, as every one who 
beheld her face was instantly turned into stone. Thus prepared, 
he succeeded in slaying Medusa while she lay asleep with lier 
two sisters. He then placed her head in the bag, and began his 
journey homewards. On his way lie tnet with several wonderful 
adventures, and as he passed through Ethiopia he rescued 
Andromeda (q, v.), whom he married, and with whom he 
returned to Seriphos. There, at a banquet, he suddemy un- 
covered the Gorgon’s head before Polydectes, who, with his 
followers, was turned iuto stone. P. then sought out Dictys, 
the fisherman who had saved him and his mother from the sea, 
and made him king of the island. After giving his winged 
sandals to Hermes, and the Gorgon’s head to Athena, who 
placed it on her shield, he set out for his native Argos. But 
when Acrisius heard of his approach, he remembeied the warn- 
ing of the Pythian oracle, and fled to the court of the king of 
LurisHa. Thither P. followed him in affectionate haste, to per- 
suade him to return without fear. By doing this he unintention- 
ally fulfilled the prediction, for at some games which the king 
of X^arissa held in honour of his guest, a quoit thrown by F. was 
diverted by the wind so that it struck his grandfather and killed 
him. It is said that X’., in grief for what he had done, surren- 
dered the throne of Argos to Ins kinsman Megapen dies, in 
exchange for that of Tiryns, where he died. In Grecian art the 
figure of P. greatly resembles that of Hermes. 

Perseus, or Perses, the last king of Macedonia, and eldest 
* son of Philip V., was bom towards the end of the 3d c. B.C. , 
and succeeded to the throne B.c. 179. The giowth of the 
Macedonian power, during his father’s lifetime, had long been 
regarded with jealousy by the Romans, and in 171 the Senate 
declared war against P. Ilad the latter possessed the boldness 
. and energy of his father he anight have effected a series of 
rapid and brilliant victories, since Philip, who had foreseen 
this contest, left the kingdom fully prepared for it. But in- 
< stead of utilising his advantages by a sudden invasion of the 
, Roman territory, P« allowed the first two years of the cam- 
paign to pass without taking any decisive action. In the 
meantime L. iEmiliuft Paullus (q. v.) took command of the 
imperial forces, and SOOu made the influence of his military 
; genius perceptibly < At the battle of Pydna, 22c! June 16S B.c,, 

■, the Macedonian army was totally routed. After having been 
led to Rome in triumph by his successful enemy, P. was 
permitted to spend the remainder of his life in an honourable ; 
. captivity at Alba, where He died about three years later. His. | 
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character betrays great signs of Weakaess, and is defaced by an 
extreme jealousy and avarice, which hampered his policy on all 
sides, and lost him many allies. 

Perseve^ramce of the Samta is an article oftbeCaMitfstte 
and Augustinian theory of salvation, which is thus stated in the 
Westminster Confession 4 They whom God hath accepted in 
his Beloved, effectually called and sanctified "%"";his w Spirit, can 
neither totally nor finally fall away from the state, m grime# but 
shall certainly persevere therein to the end f and l^ etemally 
saved/ The doctrine is a necessary inference, from the other 
Calvinistic doctrines of Election (q. v,), of the Covenant of 
Grace, of the union of Christ with believers, in its federal, 
spiritual, and vital aspects, of the Atonement (q. v.), of justifi- 
cation (q. v.), of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and pf the 
prevalency of Christ’s intercession. P. is a point on which born 
the Roman Catholic and the Arminian creeds differ from the 
! Calvinistic. According to both the former, a man may be justi- 
fied, and yet afterwards fall from grace, and be finally lost. 
See Hodge’s Outlines of Theology (Edinb. 1870). 

Per'shore, a market-town of England, in Worcestershire, 011 
the Avon, 6 miles W. of Evesham by rail, has two churches, St. 
Andrew’s and Ploly Cross (restored 1864), two banks, one news- 
paper, and engineering and machine-works. Wool-stapling is 
the leading industry. Pop. (1 Sy 1) 2826. 

Per'sia, a country of Western Asia, is bounded N. by Tur- 
kestan, the Caspian Sea, and Russian Transcaucasia, W, by 
Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Tigris district of Asiatic Turkey, 
S, by the Persian Gulf, and E. by Beluchistan and Afghanistan, 
in lat. 2 5 0 40’ -39° 50’, and in long. 44 0 2o'-6i a 3$', Its 
extreme length, from Khoi in the N.E. to Gwadar in the S.W., 
is 140a miles; and its breadth, from the river Atrak in the N. 
to the Makran coast in the S. , 900 miles. The area is estimated 
at 636,900 sq. miles, and the pop. at six or seven millions, but no 
census having ever been taken, the accuracy of these figures can- 
not be guaranteed. The great divisions into provinces are as 
follows : — 

1 Axcrbijan. io. Khuzistan. 

2. Glulan. n. Ispahan, A 

3. Miizanderan. la. Nain, v I 

4. Astrabad. 13. Tehran, Vtrslr Ai.ml 

5. K'iorasan. x 4 . Khemseh, >IrakAjaaiL 

6 . Yezd. xs. Mullayer, I 

7. Kirmau. 16. Ardclan, J 

8 . Lanstan. 17. Kinnan*ihah. 

9. Far.s. 18. Luristan. 

Physical Features . — P. occupies the western and larger half 
of the Iranian plateau between the valleys of the Indus and the 
Tigris. This plateau on the W. is united with the mountains 
of Asia Minor by the Armenian highlands, and on the 1 E* 
connected with the Himalayas and the highlands of Tibet by 
the Paropamisus and the Hindu Kush. Its average height 
above the sea is 4000 feet, varying from 8000 in some of the 
outer valleys to 500 in the most depressed portions of the centre, 
its greater elevation at the edges, and the fact that less than half 
its suiface drains outwards to the Persian Gulf, the Caspian, and 
the Aral, indicate the basin-like nature of the plateau. The part 
draining inward consists of two sections, the eastern, draining into 
the Harnoon, or Lake of Seistan, embiacing 40,000 sq. miles, and 
called from its chief river the Helmund basin, the western, 
draining into many depressions of the surface, and covering 
320,000 sq. miles. P. has no great rivejrs. In the Caspian 
watershed are three considerable streams — the Kizil-Uzim, or 
Safid-Rud, draining 25,000 sq. miles E. and S. of the Urmia 
basin, the Atrak forming for its last 60 miles the boundary 
between P. and Turkestan, and the Gurgau. In the $. W. are 
the', Diala, and Karkhah, flowing to the Tigris, further S. the 
Diz and Karun unite in the plain of Khuzistan and discharge 
into the Shat-cl-Arab, in the district of A r ahistan— -the most 
fertile plain in P. The chief inland streams are the Ail CUai 
and Jaghatu, flowing into Lake Urmia, the Hamadan Rud or 
Karasu, and the Shurab, flowing E. to the salt desert, the Z&in- 
darud, fertilising the neighbomhood of Ispahan, and, lost in the 
unexplored salt marsh of Gavkhanah, and the Kur, better known 
aa the Bendameer, forming the salt lake of Niriz. The two 
chief mountain systems in P. are (1) the Elburz in the N., which 
runs parallel to the southern shores of the C&pim, and fbrms 
the connecting link between the Hindu Kush m the E. and the 
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Caucasus in the W. ; (2) the Persian Gulf range, which is an 
offshoot or continuation, in a S.E. direction, of the Zagros 
mountains. Besides these there are numerous small spurs pene- 
trating the central desert. The highest continuous range is the ; 
Kuh Dinar in Fars, with an average height of 17,000 to 18, 000 
feet above the sea. The volcanic peak of Demavend, in the 
Elburz, has been fixed by the Russian Caspian survey at 18,600 
feet, and Mount Savalan in Azerbijan at 14,000 feet. The 
higher summits of the Kunt range, between Ispahan and Kashan, 
exceed ii,ooo feet, a height equalled by the peaks of the Kho- 
rasan Mountains. The plains between the ranges on the E. side 
of the western watershed rise from 1000 to 8000 feet high, and 
farther S. and E. to 4000, 5000, and 6000 feet. The largest 
desert in P, is that of Khontsan, extending from Kum and Kashan 
E. for 300 miles. The desert of Kirman stretches from Khubes 
to the Lake of Seistan, 150 miles, and runs S. to near the 
Persian Gulf. The salt-swamps of P. are the most remark- 
able feature of the country. The soil of the plateau is of such a 
nature as to form an efflorescence of salt Upon the surface whenever 
exposed, to sufficient moisture, by the overflow of rivers, or by -want 
of sufficient slope to carry off the desert rainfall, the moisture, how- 
ever, being retained underneath the surface to create in winter and 
spring an impassable bog. When the supply of water is con- 
stant, but insufficient to form salt lakes like Urmia and Ninz, 
bogs of slimy mud are formed, covered with brine in winter, 
and in summer with a thick crust of salt. These are termed 
Kuvir in the N., and Kafeh in the S. The chief is the Dasht- 
i-Kuvir Great Salt Desert'). It is described by Dr. Buhse, 
the only European who has crossed it, as being 6 miles wide. 
Other Kuvirs are in the Sarjan, or Sairabad plain W. of Kirman, 
and in the valley of Kutru S. of lChaf. 

Climate, Botany , Zoology , and Agriculture . — No country has 
greater diversity of climate than P. In the provinces of Laristan, 
Kirman, Fars, and Khuzistan, between the edge of the plateau 
and the Persian Gulf, the heat in summer is excessive. The 
climate improves as we proceed N., and Ispahan, the former 
capital of tne country, lias the most equal >le temperature of any 
town in P. The northern cities of Jrak-Ajami, however, do not 
enjoy so favourable a climate, the cities of Kashan and Kum on the 
verge of deserts, and Tehran under the Elburz mountains having 
a summer heat as oppressive as the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
The rainfall on the Oceanic and Caspian watersheds is far in 
excess of that in the interior, that of Ghilan and Mazanderan 
being five times that of the districts S. of the Elburz range. In 
central and S.E. Persia, the annual rainfall does not exceed five 
inches. The prevailing winds are N.W. or S.E., the latter 
being the rain-bearing winds throughout the greater part 
of P* The nature of the soil varies as much as the climate ; 
in the S. and E. it is light and sandy, in the W. and interior 
hard and gravelly, and in the district bordering on the Caspian, 
rich and loamy. Almost all the cultivation depends on artificial 
irrigation, either by canals or by the system of wells connected 
with underground channels, called Kanat or Kariz , and pecu- 
liar to the Iranian plateau. Rice, wheat, and barley are raised, 
besides cotton, indigo, and tobacco, and in most districts, 
apples, pears, cheriies, apricots, peaches, melons, quinces, 
grapes, and pomegranates. The chief trees are the mulberry, 
sycamore, walnut, cypress, conar, and poplar. Cucumbers, 
turnips, cabbages, carrots, potatoes (recently introduced, but 
thriving well), poppies from which opium is extracted, senna, 
rhubarb, saffron, and assafeetida are also grown. Agriculture is 
in a Very depressed state, and the rudest implements are still in 
use. The fauna of the Persian plateau is of the desert type, with 
a large admixture of Falcearutic .[forms ; that of Beluchistan and 
the shores of the Persian Gulf is of the same type, with a small 
admixture of Indian species. They, •include the lion, jackal, 
wolf, fox, hare, wild ass, wild sheep, mountain goat, wild hog, 
jerboas, and antelope. The flesh of the wiki ass is considered a 
great delicacy. The domestic animals are the horse, mule, camel, 


an insect is found called the shab-gaz (Argus Persicus ) with a 
very poisonous bite. Fish of all kinds are abundant in the Cas- 
pian, ancl there is considerable fishery of sturgeon, salmon, and 
carp. 

Geohgy and Mineralogy .— . The most striking feature of the 
geology of r, is the great prevalence of gravel, sand, and 
52 


clay formations, which are the more conspicuous /fewf tlfe 
paucity of vegetation and the absence of cultivation y The 
Zagros chain <ft^ Awut . ^o Shiraz), consists of Cteiawio^ 
Xhipburitic) and Tertiary fbrmatluril*. the former in the 
of the range has its slope toward*: the central plain of 
latter oh the S3Y. watershed omlbbking the Tigris valley. Old 
granite rocks extefid from Lakfc pmh to theW. of Ispahan. * 


gramte rocks extend from Lakfc tlrmfc to the W. of Ispahan. 
f he N.W, and S.E. ridges as the « 

The S. borderland of the great of low range*/ 

running E. and W., Composed of UnloasiJto sandstones and 
shales, witbja few beds or nummulitic hmetttone of the older Ter- 
tiaiy epoch. In the N. W, older Mesozoic , awl paleozoic 
formations are found than in the Wror 'S/^-The Elburz consists 
of Carboniferous and Devonian beds; with Jurassic or Liassic 
rocks. Metamorphic rocks (granite, &c.) occur in several places, 
and igneous formations occupy a considerable area. The 
highest mountain in P., Demavend, in the- Elburz chain, is a 
volcano of geologically recent origin, which still issues heated 
gas. Scarcely any attempt has been made to utilise the mineral 
wealth of P., which, though not great, includes iron* copper, 
and silver in Azerbijan, Mazanderan, and Kirman, lead in Yezd 
and Azerbijan, silver near Shiraz, abundant coal near Shiraz 
and Ilir N.W. of Tehran, marble at Maraga and Khorasan, 
turquoises at Mishapur, besides sulphur ana saltpetre in the 
mountains N. of Tehran, and the latter also in Azerbijan, 

Industries , Commerce, &>c . — The whole external trade of P. 
may be estimated at the value of £4,000,000 sterling annually, 
of which the imports amount to £2,500,000, and the exports to 
£ 1 , 500,000. The chief articles -of import are cotton goods, 
glass, paper, iron, copper, sugar, tea ; of export, silk, tobacco, 
skins, wood, carpets, shawls, opium, copper and lead ores, and 
sulphur. Tabriz is the centre of commerce, being favourably 
situated as an emporium for the productions of N. India, Samar- 
cand, Bokhara, and Cabul. It receives European goods through 
Constantinople by sea to Trebizond, and thence by caravan. In 
1875 there entered P. through this town cotton goods of British 
manufacture to the value of £800,000, while £1 10 , 000 worth of 
silk were exported to France and Spain. The direct exports of 
P. to Britain in 1875 were chiefly opium to the value of >£24,930, 
and imports chiefly cotton goods to the value of £37,895. The 
visit of the Shah to Europe in 1873, and his concession to 
Baron Reuter, gave rise to great expectations of advancement 
in civilisation. It granted him the sole right of making railways 
for seventy years, and the working of all Government mines 
subject to paying 15 per cent, of profits to the State, the 
management of the forests and canals, the collection of all cus- 
toms for twenty-five years, and the first choice in the making 
any work for the improvement of the country or the setting up 
of any bank, with a giant of £6,000,000 from the Government; 
but he has not yet been permitted to commence his undertaking, 
from the jealousy of the Persians and the intrigues of the Rus- 
sians, P. has a system of telegraphs worked by Europeans. At 
the end of July 1876 there were 2490 miles of telegraph lines 
with 46 telegraph offices. The number of despatches m 1875 
was 675,000, and the revenue from them £14,000. 

Government , Pittance , Army . — The government in its main 
features is similar to that of ’Turkey. It is a pure despotism, 
but the absolute power of the Shah is limited by the precepts of 
the Koran, and their interpretation by the priests. The execu- 
tive is carried out by the Vizier-i-Azem or Grand Vizier, and 
the Ameen-ed-Doulah or Lord Treasurer, under whom are the 
Beglerbegs or Governors of Provinces, which are subdivided 
into districts under a Hakim or Governor-Lieutenant, next the 
Thaubet, who governs a city or town, and the Kelountcr, who 
is found in every village, town, and city, collects the revenues, 
and is the medium of communication between the people and 
the Shah. Towns elect a Ketkhodah, or magistrate, With his 
servant, or * homme-d’affaires/ the Pak-Kasy and villages ft 
Muhuleh for the administration of justice and regulation 01 local 
matters. The revenue amounted in 1876 tb, £1*643,260, of 
which £1,388,800 was paid in money and £254,400 in kind, 
and of which direct imposts yielded £1,240,000, ahd customs 
£200,000, The expenditure amounted to about millions, of 
which the army took £678,400, expenses of the royal Court 
£307,200, the clergy £240,000, pensioris togreat families, the 
Afghans and others, £80,000, foreign affairs £28,000, other 


Afghans and others, £80,000, foreign affairs £28,000, other 
services £6o,ooo, education £12,000. Theireisno public debt, 
and the excess of revenue is deposited in the royal treasury. 
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: % •* 4 <bm lotted |nly i« 7 Sr Urt army for the future w to 
/ he tedsai W Conscription, and service to be foir twelve years 
hustes^ of for the w&ofc W #;tha Th^ 

, Infantry ; ^naist^' - ,o^ r .' 11 ;of-' 'iton" mm# 

e^S regiment containing IJ&v ; ,**>$&% •* tottl of 8# , 

•s^ltite? 1 ' arttied ^yith . okfV ^ietenmioir ; nmsk^ta f '"The ■■ ahtofsepots 
Friwice* far : ijwe . in' ^e^raettal at Tehran* have 
VSk* yet been given to tteops. ‘ ? The only regular cavalry is 
'V^ : guard of the Shah '(500 pnenjv hut in time of war each pro* 
'^feoeta 'required to furnish a certain nuttiber of irregular horsey 
of which the country nim'. false 25,000 to 40,000 men, all well 
[ mounted. The artillery is composed of ten regiments,, with three 
-/./or four batteries; each of 18 to 24 cannon 1 total, 5000 men and 
,200 cannon; the* latter, however, are small and of different 
„ calibre. The militia, numbering 20,000 men, are only employed 
as police. ChristiAns,Jews, and Guebres are exempt from all 
military service. 

Religion, Education^ < 5 r*r.~ The great majority of the inhabi- 
tents are Mohammedans, only 74,000 professing other faiths, of 
whom 26,035 are Armenians, 25,000 Nestorians, 16,000 Jews, 
7190 Guebres. , The Persian Mohammedans, called Shiites or 
Shiahs (q. v.), differ tram the Turkish, who are called Sunnites 
(q. v,), in some respects, ,2s regards doctrine and ritual The chief 
order of priests is the Mushtehed ; next in rank is the Shuik-ul- 
Islam, or niler of the faith, of whom there is one paid by the State 
in every large town., Under these are the Muturelle, one in each 
mosque, the Muezzin, or sayer of prayers, and the Mollah, or 
conductor of rites, Education is more widely spread than in 
any Asiatic country* except China. There are many State-sup- 
ported colleges, where instruction is given in Persian and Arabic 
literature, religion, and science. 

Inhabitants. — The population of P. mainly consists of two 
great divisions — the Tank* or settled inhabitants and the Eylats 
\iyi > *clan y ) or nomads. The former are descendants of the 
ancient Persians, Modes, and Bactrians, and prosecute agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the arts; the latter are of four races — 
Turkomans, Kurds, Lfiurs, and Arabs. Of these the Turko- 
mans are the most powerful; the Lhurs are of purely native 
origin. They ait: all predatory in their habits, but are generous 
and hospitable. They carry on an uncertain commerce with the 
towns, and probably amount to one-third of the entire popula- 
tion. There are some 25,000 native Christians, 15,000 Jews, 
and 6000 Guebres (q. v.), the last residing chiefly in Yezd. 

History . — In the legendary Shah-Namth of the poet Firdusi 
the history of P. is given from the earliest limes, the first king 
being Kaiomurs, great-grandson of Shem, sumamed Paishdad 
( 4 just judge *). He founded the Paishdad ian dynasty, and was 
followed by Hus hang, Jamshid, Feridun, Zab, and Kershasp, the 
last slain by Afrasiab, king of Turan, who, however, was driven 
beyond the Oxusby the heroic Rustam, who set upon the throne 
Kai Kobad, supposed to be the Dejoces of the Greek writers. 
Kai Kobad founded the Kaianian dynasty, and was succeeded" 
by Kai Kaus, the Cyaxares of the Greeks, and the Arphaxad of 
tire Book of Judith, and by Kai Khusru, the Cyrus the Great of 
the Greek historians. Under him the Median element, predo- 
minant in P. since the reign of Cyaxares, became subject to the 
native Persian, and the Medes aie not afterwards heard of as 
having a separate existence. He conquered Turan, Syria, Asia 
Minor, arid Egypt, and was followed by his son Gushtasp, the 
Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks, whose attempts to conquer 
Greece were frustrated on the plaiu of Marathon (490 B.c.), as 
those of his son Xerxes at Salamis and Platoea. In the reign of 
Darius appeared Zoroaster (q. v.), the great reformer of the reli- 
gion of Iran. In 465 B.C. succeeded Bahman or Ardcshir Diraz- 
dust (* long-handed ’), the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks 
and the Ahasuerus of the Jewish Scriptures. He was followed 
by Darab I. and Darab II., the Darius Codomannus of the 
Greeks, with whom the Kaianian dynasty came to an end by 
the conquest of Alexander the Great. At the death of the latter 
in 324 B.c., Solcucus Nicator, the most able of his generals, 
Seized Syria' and P, He was followed by Antiochus Soter and 
Antioch us Theos, in whose time Arsaces, called by the Persians I 
Arshk, slew the viceroy Agathocles, threw off the Grecian yoke, 
and. founded the Parthian Empire, which consisted of a con- 
federacy of free feudatories called the Muluk-ul-Sawaif (* Com- 
monwealth of Nations '). Such were the Parthians, who stemmed 
the torrent of Roman conquest in the East, and often, as in the 
case of Crassus, indicted on the Romans terrible defeats. They 


are called by Strabo Carduehi < 4 Kurds *), and their j$ke being 
a barbarous a fid degrading one. they are acfctcely mentioned by 
Firdusi and the Oriental writers, (See Arsacid^bu) In 
228 A Ardeshir, a descendant of the ancient Kaianian kings, 
killed Atduan, the last of the Parthian princes, and was hailed 
on the battle-field as Malkan Malka firing He 

founded the Sassanian dynasty. He was succeeded by Shapur 
(240 a.x>.), who fought successfully with the Romans, And took 
their Emperor Valerian prisoner. Among the Othernotable 
Sassanidse were VaTahran I., who caused Manes, the founder of 
the Manichaean heresy, to be executed ; Nersehi, who waged a 
long warfare with the Romans *, Shapur II., under whom the 
empire reached a state of great prosperity, and Varahran V., who. 
was one of the best monarchs that ever ruled P. He fought sue* 
cessfully with the Roman Emperor Theodosius, aud mflicted 
terrible defeat on the predatory hordes of Turan. Nushirvan, as 
famous for his justice as his conquests, died in 578, leaving an 
empire extending from the Red Sea to the Caspian, from the 
Black Sea to the Jaxartes, and from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus. He was succeeded by Hormazd IV., who was dethroned 
by his son, Khusru Parviz, who conquered Egypt, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, and threatened Constantinople for ten years by a 
camp on the Bosphorus. In the midst of his prosperity he 
received a letter from Mohammed, in which the latter claimed 
recognition as the prophet of God, to his impious rejection of 
which are ascribed all his subsequent disasters by the Arab his- 
torians. He was murdered by his son Shiruyah, soon after his 
disastrous defeat by the Roman Emperor Heraclius. In 632 
Yczdegird III. ascended the throne, and was defeated in 6 36 at 
El-Kadinyah by the Saracens under Saad ibn Abu YVakkas, in 
a desperate battle which lasted three days and nights, and again 
in 641 in the decisive battle of Nevahend. The Arabs now 
conquered the whole country, and P. became a part of the 
empire of the Califs. After the murder of Ali, Moawiyah, 
son of Abu-Sofian, setting aside the claims of the sons of Ali, 
carried the seat of government to Damascus, and changed the 
rude austerity of the early Moslems for the gorgeous pomp of 
Eastern potentates, while he introduced the arts and sciences of 
the civilised world. He was followed by his son Vezid, in whose 
reign Husain, the son of Ali, was defeated and slain on the field 
of Kerbcla, 680, But a numerous body of believers in P. declared 
Ali and his successors to be the true Imams, and that this belief 
constitutes the most important article of the faith. Accord- 
ingly tney refused to accept the Sunnah , or body of traditions 
given forth by Abu-Bekr, Othman, and Omar, and expected the 
restoration of the race of Ali, who, however, was cursed regu- 
larly from the pulpits of the orthodox, a custom discontinued by 
Omar, grandson of the third Calif. The last of the Omroiade 
dynasty was Merwan II., who was dethroned by the Abbasides 
(q. v.), who set up Es-Saffah. He was followed by Abu-Jaafar- 
el-Mansur, who made Bagdad his capital. The greatest of the 
Abbasidc Califs was Harun-al- Rashid (q. v.). Succeeding mo- 
narchs lost the warlike virtue of their ancestors, and saw Spain, 
Africa. Egypt, P., and Syria tom from their grasp, while they 
trembled at the menaces of their licentious Turkish guards. The 
distant lieutenants began to aspire to independence, and many 
of them founded dynasties, of which the chief in P, were the 
Safi ary or Brazier dynasty, founded in 868 by Vakub-bin-Lais, 
son of a biazier in Sistan, who conquered BalkJh, Cabul, and 
Fars ; the Samany dynasty, which Ismail Samany, a Tartar lord, 
founded on the ruins of the former, ruling Khorasan and the 
N. of 1 \, with capital at Bokhara; and the Dailamy dynasty, 
ruling Fars and the S. of F.* founded by Abul-Buyah, son 
of a fisherman at Dailam, on the Caspian, who seized Ispahan 
in 933, and received from the degenerate Calif, who wished to 
appear to bestow a power which he could no longer withhold, 
the title of Amiru-l-Umara (‘ Chief of the Nobles ’). Succeeded 
in 907 by his son Ahmed, and by his grandson Nasr, who, 
acquired Ray and Kom, and died at Bokhara in 943. I The 
Ghiznevide dynasty rose as rapidly as the Daulamy ? and in 997 
Mahmud (q. v.) mounted the throne. After his death the 
dynasty declined in power, and a torrent of Turkish invasion 
from the eastern shuies of the Caspian overspread the country. 
In 1038 Togrul and Daud, the two grandsons of Seliuk, crossed 
the Oxus and defeated an aimy sent against them from Ghizni 
at Zandikan. From this time the Ghiznevide dynasty lost its 
power, but does not disappear until 1 i6a Togtul then advanced 
into Khorasan, assumed the title of king at Nishapur, conquered 
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all F., and entered Bagdad as a conqueror. Subsequently he 
acquired Mosul, and defeated the Greeks in several butties. 
His nephew, Alp- Arslan, in 1070 defeated the Greek Emperor 


the king of Khuwarizm, who held Khurasan, and a number of 
petty princes, called Ata-begs, of whom the chief were those of 
Azarbaijan and Kars. These minor governments were all ab- 
sorbed by the conquests of the Mongols under Genghis-Khan 
(q. v.). Jalalud-Din, son of the king of Khuwarizm, offered a 
brave resistance, but was defeated in 1221. IIulaku-Khan, the 
grandson of the conqueror, was sent to govern P. and extended his 
conquests W. He took Bagdad, and put to death the last Abbaskle 
Calif, subdued Mosul and Mesopotamia, and fixed his residence at 
Maraghah ip Azarbijan, where he died in 1 264. In 1 303 Moham- 
med-Kfeudah-Bundah removed the seat of government to Es-Sul- 
taniyyah# Abu-Said, who died in 1335, was the last of the Mongol 
dynasty who had any real power in P., his successors until 1344 
enjoying merely a nominal sovereignty among petty chiefs who 
engaged in warfare among themselves, thus paving the way for 
the conquests of Timur (q. v.). During this period Pars was 
governed by the Muzhaffars, the last of whom, Shah Mansur, 
was put to death with all his family by Timur in 1387. T his 
conqueror subdued in 1381 Khorasan and Mazanderan, next 
Seistan, Kandahar, Azarbijan, and Georgia, and in 1387 entered 
Ispahan.- During the five years which followed 1391, Timur 
completely subjugated all parts of P., and carried his victorious 
arms beyond the Caucasus. 1 1 is son, Shah Rokh, who succeeded 
in 1408, fixed his capital at Herat. The race of Timur ceased 
to reign in Iran in tnc beginning of the 16th c. The Kurdish 
dynasties of Kara Koyunlu (‘black sheep’) and Ak Koyuulu 
(‘white sheep') next acquired the soveicignty, but Shah Ismail 
Sufy, the founder of the Sufawi dynasty, restored a native 
monarchy in I\ after it had been overrun for 850 years by the 
hordes of Turan, and by Arab, Turkish, and Mongol conquerors. 
Ismail consolidated the various factions of the country by pro- 
claiming the doctrine of the Shiah sect to be the national reli- 
gion. He carried on many successful wars, but was in 1514 
defeated by Selim I., Sultan of Tuikey. His successor was 
Tahmasp 1 , in whose reign arrived (in 1561) an envoy from 
Queen Elizabeth. The icign of Abbas the Great (1585-1628) 
is a splendid era in Persian history (see Arras the Great). 
He was followed for nearly a century by a line of degenerate 
monarchs ending with Shah Sultan Husain, who was defeated 
(1722) under the walls of Ispahan, and deprived of his crown 
by Mahmud, chief of the Afghans. The latter died in 1725, 
after practising the most fearful cruelties upon the Persians. 
His son Ashraf was defeated in 1730 by Nadir Kuly, who, 
after dethroning Tahmasp If, and his son Abbas II., was pro- 
claimed Nadir Shah (q. v.) in 1736, and ruled until 1747. 
On his death anarchy swept over 1 \ The Afghans and Bclu- 
chees asserted their independence, and many chiefs seized parts 
of the land ; but in 1755 Kerim Khan, chief of the Zand tiibe, 
raised Ismail III. to the throne, with Reshad, chief of the 
BaU'htiyari tribe, as commander-in-chief, and himself as wakiL 
In 1757 the government fell into his hands alone. He chose 
Shiraz as his seat, and did much to benefit the country. His 
deihth In 1779 was followed by the usual anarchy, during which 
Agh& Muhammad Khan Kajar fled to Mazanderan, put himself 
at the head Of Ins powerful tribe at Astra bad, and made succes- 
sive attempts against Ali Murad, Jaafar Khan, and his noble but 
ill-fated son Lutf Ali Khan, who, betrayed by Hajji Ibrahim 
Kalantar (‘chief magistrate’) of Shiraz, after a heroic defence 
was taken at Bam and put to death. The dynasty of the Kajars 
now (1795) began to reign. The conqueror immediately trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Tehran, which was in the neigh- 
bourhood of his native provinces. He turned his arms against 
Georgia, which had transferred its allegiance from F. to Russia 
in 1783 during the distracting Zand and Kajar Wars, took Tiflis 
before the Russians could advance to its relief, and soon conquered 
the whole province. He next turned his anns against Khorasan 
and projected the conquest of Bokhara, but he was murdered in 
1 797 * His successor was his nephew Fateh Ali Shah, with whom 
the government of India, alarmed at the intrigues of Tippoo Sul- 
tan of My sm e with Zarnan Shah of Afghanistan, made a com- 
mercial and political treaty* For the first seven years of his reign 
the Shah had been occupied in quelling rebellions in different 


parts of his empire, but in 1804 he was able to tunr lus atteratioh 
to the Rpsian advances on the W. frontier, whera’GcmwtoF 
Zizumof jhad taken the/ provinces between Georgia mf W : 
Caspian. The assassinated at Bakttm 
4805, and. Russia, uni*}, W deeply engaged m the 

affairs of Europe to push her further. Meanwhile 

the Shah, after vainly soffeiting made overtures f0 

France, and Napoleon had made and despatched, 

French officers to discipline the Per^sn fomes, but the Shah, to • 
whom Napoleon had promised the restoration of Georgia in the 
event of a treaty being made between France and Russia, finding 
that stipulation omitted in the treaty of 6f July again 

embraced the British alliance, and in J$r i a, dennitive treaty 
was concluded. Hostilities still went bn oh -the Russian fron- 
tier, and in iSrs a Persian army under Abbas Mirra waf cut , 
to pieces on the banks of the Araxes. In I$I 3 the* treaty of 
Gulistan was concluded, by which P; cede 4 ;Jb RttSSia all the 
territory she had conquered, including Gfcor&isJ Immeretia, 
Mingrelia, Derbend, Baku, and all Persian Dagnistan, Shirv&n, 
Sheki, Ganja, Karabagh, and parts of Moghan ;and Talisti, while 
she engaged to maintain no navy on the Caspian. . iDuting the 
war witli Russia, rebellions had broken out in various province^ 
of P., particularly in Khorasan, which Firpz-ud-dm, prince- ", 
governor of Herat, had fomented. Accordingly in 1816 Hasan 
Ali Mirza, the new governor of Khorasan, led ah army to Herat 
and terrified its governor into surrender and payment of an in- 
demnity. Next year he led another expedition against Herat, 
but the government of Cabul intervened, and Eaten Khan, vizier 
of Shah Mahmud of Afghanistan, defeated him. In 182? a war 
bioke out between I\ and Turkey, which was terminated in 
1823. As the differences between P. and Russia arising out of 
the treaty of Gulistan had never been settled, in 1825 Russia 
took possession of Gokcheb as security. In December of that 
year the Czar Alexander died, and Nicholas succeeded to the 
throne. Meanwhile a religious movement against Russia had 
1 sprung up in F. f and the government was obliged to give its 
consent to war, the management of which was given to Abbas 
Mirza, the licir-apparent. In spile of some temporary successes, 
the result was most disastrous to the Persians, who in 1828 
agreed to the Treaty of Turkman chai, by which the Khanats of 
Krivan and Nakhichevan were ceded to Russia in perpetuity, 
while P. paid an indemnity of nearly >£4,000,000, and bound 
herself to maintain no anned vessels on the Caspian, which 
was thus converted into a Russian lake. In 1828, the iufuiiated 
mob of Tehran rose in revolt and murdered the Russian am- 
bassador and Ins staff — an outrage the consequences of which 
were only averted by the most humiliating apologies. In 1829, 
cholera, followed by a famine, ravaged P. and carried off in 
Ghilan alone 200,000 souls. Abbas Mirza subdued the rebellious 
inhabitants of Khurasan, and was preparing to lead an expedition 
against Herat, when lie died, October 21, 1833. . Muhammad 
Mirza was immediately declared Wali Ahd ( 4 heir-apparent ’), 
and succeeded Fateh Ali Shah on his death, October 2 1,834. 
Russian influence was now predominant at Tehran and ill 1837 
the Shah in person led an army against Herat. The siege com- 
menced 22d November and continued until th 4 withdrawal of 
the Persians, September 9, 1838. Its gallant defence was 
mainly due to the exertions of Pottinger, a young English officer, 
and the siege was raised when the inhabitants were at the utmost 
extremity, by the protest of England and the appearance in the 
Persian Gulf of an English force. While the Persians were 
prostrated with their exertions, the Russians seized Ashurado, 
an island 12 miles fiom the Astrabad coast of the Caspian Sea,, 
ostensibly to repel the piratical incursions of the Turkomans, but 
really to secure the Caspian to themselves and establish ft basis 
for further aggrandisement. Towards the end of the reign a 
commission from the English and Russian governments, settled 
the boundaries between P. and the Turkish Empire* Muham- 
mad Shah died 4th September 1848, and was succeeded by 
Nasru-d-Din, the present Shah, who at his accession found P* In 
a miserable state of exhaustion and discontent By thc help of 
Mirza Taky, Amiru-n-Nizam (‘ command er*in-chief ^), he was 
enabled to suppress all revolts, the most dangerous of which was 
that of the Babis, a sect of religious fanatiCB withwild pantheistic 
and socialistic principles ; but, like his two predecessors, he re- 
paid this by the foul murder of the ee%hteffed and faithful 
vizier. In 1856, after grossly insulting the Bntish mission, the 
Persians led an expedition agaiuat I ^ October 
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^HK^lMei^* MEImpA 4« -lS(r * 4»,«l»|Ba* cm Herat 
agreed to a' i from all, interference with Afghanistan,; 
'$$$w anxiety which raSii^Iwfty# shown to extend her border* ; 
:<■&&■■. to ierioua, dilfiw^frf Wdft the Afghans in i860, hut the 
"^nal award of Sir Frederic Goldsmid,who was sent by Eng- 


;;of JChorasan, betw^en Merv and the Caspian, is still unsur- 
' ,v$yed, and its aettjeinent in view of the recent extension of the 
Russian frontier to Khiva and theOxus must be regarded as 
! one of the most pressing Asiatic political questions, P. has 
made considerable progress during the last twenty years, not- 
• withstanding the terrible famine of 1870-72 and the gross mal- 
administration Of its rulers. The expectations formed from the 
visit of, the Shah lo Europe in 1873 have as yet proved illusory, 
but something may he expected from the increasing intelligence 
and prosperity ’ of the country and its closer contact with 
Western civilisation. See Blanford's Eastern P. t an Account of 
the Persian Boundary Commission of 1870-7 2 (2 vols. Lond. 
i8y6) ; Clement; Markham’s General Sketch of the History of P. 
(Lond. 1874). ' 

Persian Gholf, an atm of the Indian Ocean, extending N.W. 
for 620 miles between Persia and Arabia, with a breadth of from 
27 to 20 7 miles, and communicating with the ocean by the Straits 
of Ormuz, 27 to 50 miles wide. Its entrance is formed on one 
side by the long promontory of Ras Musandim with two isolated 
rocks called the Quoins, and on the other by the Island of Or- 
muz (q. v,). It receives at its upper extremity the waters of 
the Shat -el -Arab, and contains the islands of Kisliim, and on 
the Arabian side, Bahrein, near which are extensive banks of 
pearl oysters. The order of its current is the reverse of that of 
the Red Sea (q. v.), being upward from May to October, and 
downward from October to May, The chief towns on the Gulf 
are Banrlar Abbas, Ramir, and Eushire. The trade of the Gulf 
was originally in the hands of the Portuguese, but afterwaids fell to 
the Dutch and English. On the fall of the Portuguese, <1 power- 
ful maritime Arab power arose on its shores, Oman or Muscat 
(q. v.) being the greatest native naval power in Asia. The Gulf 
was made known to the ancient world by Nearchus, the admiral 
of Alexander the Great, who sailed through it from the Indus 
B.c. 325, and it was afterwards the channel of communication 
for the most important commerce of the ancient world. It will 
again be of great importance when the^Euph rates Valley Railway 
shall have been completed and the shortest route to India finally 
adopted, the route by the P. G. being 1104 miles shorter than 
that by Suez, Tile distances are as follows : — London to Suez 
4372 miles, Suez to Karachi 1705, total, 6077 ; London to 
Bassora427I miles, Bassora to Karachi 702, total 4973. 

Per&ia'ni, Madame Fanny, operatic singer, was the 
daughter of Signor Taccliinardi, a celebrated tenor, and was 
bom at Rome, October 14, 1818. She was a leading soprano in 
the Italian Opera-Houses of London and Paris from 1838 to 
1850. Among her greatest successes were in the operas of 
Matrimonia Segreto, Lucia di Lammcrmoor y Id Elis ire d'Amore, 
and Linda di Chamouni She excelled in light and sprightly 
characters, 

Persian Language and Literature. — Modern Persian, 
the lineal descendant of the ancient Zend (q. v,), and conse- 
quently a member of the Aryan famity of speech, is, after Arabic, 
the most important language of the Mohammedan world. The 
Arab califs destroyed all traces of Pehlevi poetry, as savouring 
of heathendom ; and Arabic was the court language of Iran 
down to the conquest of the Seliuk princes {1038). Hence we 
am not surprised to find that Persian has incorporated in its 
vocabulary an infinite number of Arabic words, even forms its 
plurals by means Of the Arabic feminine plural in at or jot, and 
lias adopted the Semitic order of words, so repugnant to the Aryan 
Structure generally, saying dil~i-?n&n y ‘heart of me,’ for ‘my 
heart 4 , At the same time Persian has lost nearly all the ancient 
Zend inflections, mad strikingly resembles English in the simpli- 
city and analytical character of its grammar. It has no article, 


does, not distinguish gender in substantives, or adjectives, and, 
tlm^|. <ratremely rich iii^enses, h^otdy one proper mood, the 

tichsi Qne of the most melodious of languages, it is peculiarly 
fitted for poetry, and has been aptly atyled the '* Italian of the 
East, 1 Persian handwriting (taii&y is a modification of the 
Arabic (: neskhi ), and of its thirty-one consonants muc are of 
Semitic origin. There are Persian Grammars by Sir. William 
Jones (Oxf. 1771), Lurosden (Calcutta, i8io>, J&zn lbraMra 
(Eng, trans. Lond. *841), Chodzko (Par. 18521, Spiegel (2 vols. 
Leipa. 1856), and Vullers (2d ed. 1870) ; and Dictionaries by 
Richardson (Oxf. 1777), Handjeri (3 vols, Moscow, ! 840-42), 
Vullers (3 vols. Bonn, 1855-67), and Palmer (Lond, 1875). : ; 

Persian literature dates from the Santanian dynasty (902-997), 
under whom the blind Rudaki composed his noble lyrics, trans- 
lated by Malcolm in his History of Persia. Rudiki (about 961) 
commenced to versify the Bustan Namek (* Garden Book '), but 
was murdered before he had written a thousand lines, and Fir- 
dusi (q. v.) completed the unfinished work under the title Shah 
Namek (* Book of Kings ’). This, the great national epic of 
Persia, is purely Aryan both in its language and subject-matter, 
but five Arabic words occurring on an average in every hundred 
verses, whilst its ‘ Feridun ' and ‘ Zohak’ are identical with the 
‘ Thraetona * and ‘ Aji Dahaka ' of the Zend-Avesta. Persian 
prose was first written by Tabari (838-922), author of a history 
of Persia down to the califate, but prose has never been so fami- 
liar to the genius of Persian literature as verse. The next great 
poet after Firdusi was Omar Kheiam (died 1 123), whose kubaiut 
or quatrains, with their strange blending of atheism and tender 
fancy, of manlihood and cynicism, have been given to the West 
in the. metrical translation of E. Fitzgerald (Lond, 1859). The 
Kasidahs or odes of Anwari (q. v. ), the astrologer ((hid about 
1200), are still highly treasured by the poet’s countrymen for 
their quaint conceits ; as is the Khamseh y a collection of Sufistic 
poems, of Nizami (died about 1200) for its stateliness and teeming 
thought . But both were soon eclipsed by the Bustan and Gulistan 
of Saadi (q. v.), ‘combining,’ says M. de Meynard, ‘the delicacy 
of Horace, Ovid’s elegant facility, the caustic verve of Rabelais, 
and La Fontaine’s bonhomie ; 1 and by the Masnavi of Saadi’s 
contemporary, Maulavi Rumi (died 1272), a work which by its 
wealth of legend, doctrine, and apologue has won the title of 
the * Persian Koran.’ Amidst the turmoil of the Mongol inva- 
sion the Sufi Hafiz (q. v,), Persia’s mystic Anacreon, poured 
forth his burning odes, and Jami followed Firdusi in celebrating 
the loves of Yusuf and Zuleikha (Joseph and Potiphar’s wife), 
llatifi, Jami’s nephew and pupil, author of the Laila via Mejnun p 
was the precursor of an innumerable crowd of minor versifiers, all 
singing in altered keys the well-worn themes of an esoteric, love 
arid a wine that symbolised Lhe raptures of piety. The improvi- 
sations of KurrogJou, a robber poet of the 17th c., are alone 
remarkable for a certain rustic * vigour ; whilst the verses of 
Hakim Kaani, poet-laureate to the reigning Shah, exhibit some 
tincture of Western civilisation, though adhering to all the 
ancient traditions of the past. Not much Persian prose has yet 
been printed. In the field of history, Tabari's greatest succes- 
sors have been Dshuwaini (died 1275), who wrote a history of 
Genghis Khan ; Rashideddin (died 1320), who wrote a history 
of the Mongols ; Cazwini (died 1351), author of the Lubb-et- 
iawarikh ( 4 Pith of History’) ; and Mirkhond (died 1493), whose 
Rauzat us Safa (‘ Meadow of Purity ’), a history of Persia till 
1471 A.D., was abridged by his son Khondamir, himself the 
author of the Habib us Siyar (* Biographer’s Friend In fiction, 
ethics, and miscellaneous literature the standard works are Jelal- 
ud-din’s Akhlak i fetal i , a treatise on moral philosophy ; Kashi fi’s 
A nwar i Suhcilc, the Persian version of Bidpai’s fables; the col- 
lection of The Thousand Fanciful Tales y known to have existed 
from the 10th c., and which formed the nucleus or basis of the 
Arabic A /if Laila or Book of the Thousand and One Nights ; 
Jami’s Beharistan (‘Spring Garden’), consisting of^ anecdotes, 
aphorisms, and biographies ; the Dabistan i Mazakih of Mrihsih, 
Fani, giving a sketch of Oriental sects, &c, Persian, it may be 
noticed, is the medium through which much of the rich Indian 
literature of tale and fable has passed westwards,, See S. Rous- 
seau, F/oivers of Persian Literature (Lond. t& 02); Hammer- 
Purgstall, Gcschichte der schdnen Redekiimtc Persims (Tub. 18x8) ; 
Chodzko, Specimens of the Popular Poetry pf Persia (Lond, 
1842) ; Sir G. Ouseley, Notices of Persian Pests (Lond, 1846): 
Zenker, Bibliotheca Oricntalis (a vols, Lelps, 1846-59) ; Morley’s 
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Catalogue of Persian MSS . (Lend 1854); and G, B, de Mey- 
nard, La Poesie m Perse (Par. 1877). , ; 

Persian Powder. Various species of Composite have for} 
a long period been recommended os insectides, and in recent' 
times some of the genus Pyrethmm have obtained considerable 
reputation. In 1846, Zacberl, a Tiflis merchant, introduced into . 
Vienna under the name of Persian insect powder the pulverised 
flowers of P. carneum and P. roseum, two species growing 
wild, and also cultivated in the Caucasus and Persia, The pre- 
paration has proved efficacious in the destruction of insect pests, 
as also the flowers of P. cinerariq/olium, a Dalmatian plant. 

Pereigpuy, Jean Gilbert Victor, Due de, son of a 
commercial speculator, was bom at St. Germain-Lespinasse 
(Loire), llth January 1808, joined the cavalry school at Saumur 
in 1826, aud was appointed quartermaster of the 4th hussars in 
1828. pie became a revolutionist in July 1830, which lost him his 
military post, but joining the Temfs, he wrote under his proper 
name of * Fialin/ In 1834 he was converted to Bonapartism, and 
supported it in Z* Occident Eranfaise. This led to an introduc- 
tion to Louis Napoleon, with whom his career was subsequently 
bound up. It was P. who organised the Strasbourg plot and 
who encouraged the landing at Boulogne. The former effort he 
defended in a pamphlet, Relation de PEntreprise dn Prince 
Napolion Louis (Lond. 1837); for the latter he was sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment. On the fall of Louis Philippe 
he hurried to Park, gave energetic support to the Bonapartists, 
was appointed major-general of the Parisian National Guard 
and aide-de-camp of the President, became a member of the 
Assembly and ambassador to Berlin in 1849, assisted at the 
coup dPRat of December 1851, and was raised to the Ministry of 
the Interior in 1852. In May of the same year he received the 
title of Comte, with 500,000 francs, on his marriage with a 
grand-daughter of Marshal Ney. lie was sent as ambassador 
to England in 1855, was recalled to the Home Office in 1S60, 
resigned in 1863, and received a dukedom. He died at Nice, 
January 12, 1872. P. was a consummate tactician, and a 
liberal within the limits of the imperial theory. 

PeFaimon. See Date Plum. 

Per'siuB Flacc'us, Aulus. the successor in Roman satire 
of Lucilius and Horace, and the antecessor of Juvenal, was born 
at Volaterrae, in Etruria, 4th December 787 A.U.C., and died 
24th November 815 A.U.C., at the early age of twenty-seven. P. 
was a Roman knight of high connections. IIis father, Flaccus, 
died when he was six years old, and his mother, Fulvia Sisennia, 
married a second husband by name Fusius, of senatorian rank, 
and within a few years became a widow. P., after receiving 
such education as his native town was able to afford, removed 
at the age of twelve to Rome, where he enjoyed the instructions 
in grammar of the then famous Remmius Pakemon, and in 
rhetoric of Virginius Flavius. He afterwards became the pupil 
of Comutus, the Stoic, who made a strong impression on his 
tender and plastic mind. P. lived on familial terms with the 
poets Lucan and Csesius BasSus, and with many others of lite- 
rary celebrity; with Seneca the philosopher, also, but of the 
latter’s talents he entertained but a lukewarm opinion. The 
virtuous Paetus Thrasea he revered, and by him was revered in 
turn. P. died of a disease of the stomach at his estate near 
the eighth milestone on the Appian Way, IIis extant works — 
six satires in all — were written slowly and at intervals. Alto- 
gether they number but 650 hexameter lines. IIis fuend 
Comutus corrected them, and Cassius Bassus edited them, at the 
author’s express desire. The popularity of the satires of 1\ has 
been immense. Not only in Rome in his own day, but in 
medieval times, his fame was of the highest. Scholiasts and 
grammarians cited him at every turn. Augustine, Lactantius, 
and Jerome were enamoured of him. In short, he was for long 
the pet heathen satirist. Latterly his reputation has waned. 
His youthfiilness, and the unripeness of his genius, combined 
with his obscurity of style and language, have been against him. 
His nobleness and purity of soul, however, are still universally 
recognised. Few more virtuous men have written, certainly 
none with more verve and dramatic force, in the Latin tongue. 
The Editio Princeps Was published at Rome 1469, folio, along 
with the works of Juvenal. Many editions followed, among 
which may be noted those of Casaubon (Par. 1605), Passow 
(Ldps. 1809), Weber (Leips. 1821-31), Jahn (Leips. 1843), | 
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English, French, and German translations are numerous. The 
English version* by Uryden and Gifford are Well known* bht 

Person (tat. pmmafimg, a tmfcek** then a ‘ character* or 1 
* person’), is an important word in thie nomenclature of theology , 
and metaphysics. Originally denoting worn by * Roman , 
actor, not so much to conceal his own features as to set forththe : 
supposed likeness of the character he was representing or ‘per* 
sonating,’ it naturally acquired even ip I&tin the sense it now 1 
bears in English. Its theological i^se arisen in connection 
with the doctrine of the Trinity (q. y.), *nd a5 this use seems to 
violate the philosophical definition of * a distinct, self-* 

conscious individuality, many Christians have, felt, in regard to 
the doctrine, a perplexity which has not qmie vantehed under * 
the assurance that it is an * incomprehensible imy?t©ry/ It may 
be proper to notice that P. is not a New Testament word, and 
that nothing whatever is said in Scripture about a Godhead con- 
sisting of * Three Persons.’ , ! f ', 

Personal, in English law. See RttAt. 

Personification (Or. prosopopoeia) is a figure of speech 
which consists in attributing life and mind to inanimate objects, 
or even to mere abstract conceptions. Its use marks a high 
degree of passion or enthusiasm ; it is therefore a favourite form 
of expression with orators and poets. Milton’s vision of * a noble 
and puissant nation ’ in the A reopagitica is an eloquent instance' 
of P. One still more imaginative occurs in the passage [Paradise, 
Lost , Bk. ix. , 11 . 782-84) where Eve plucks the forbidden 
fruit : — 

* Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat, 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs Of woe. 

That all was lost/ 

Personnel. By the P. of an army is meant the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, rank and file, and all other persons 
composing it. The term materiel is applied to the ordnance, 
ammunition, stores of all kinds, and everything necessary for its 
equipment and maintenance, &c. 

Perspective is the representation upon a surface of objects 
exactly as they appear to the eye. It is really a branch of practical 
geometry, and depends upon the mathematical principles of pro- 
jections/ (See Projection.) Only with what is called linear P., 
i.e. , the accurate delineation of the principal lines of the picture, 
have wc here to deal. The shading and colouring, so ns to pro- 
duce the desired illusion as to distance, magnitude, &c., though 
included in Art under the general name of I\, aVe not considered, 
since they really lie beyond the limits of application of strict 
mathematics. It is not intended to define more than a few of the 
11101c important technical terms which arc in use; fpr such, refer- 
ence must be made to the numerous treatises and text-books 
upon the subject. The first principles, upon which the whole 
depends, and the fundamental conceptions which underlie these, 
shall alone be briefly indicated. If lines be drawn from every 
visible point of the surface of a body to the point, of vision, a 
solid cone of rays, taking cone in its widest sense, will be formed, 

| having its vertex at the point of vision. The section of this 
cone, by any given surface, is the P. representation of the object 
upon that surface. Ordinarily the surface chosen for representa- 
tion is a vertical plane, which is technically named the picture 
plane . Imagine this picture plane to be transparent, and inter- 
posed between the object viewed and the eye of the observer, or 
point of vision.. The cone of rays, drawn from the point of. 
vision, and touching the object, intersects the picture , plane in 
the boundary of a closed region, which is the true P.outiine of 
the object, A little consideration shows that, keepingthe point 
of vision and the picture plane fixed, the size of the P. repre- 
sentation of any object diminishes as the distance of the object 
is increased, and vice versa . Hence parallel lines, vyhich. do not 
lie in a plane parallel to the picture plane, appear j^ottvergent in 
P. Further, all mutually parallel lines which are perpendicular 
to the picture plane, converge in P. to tht vision, 

which is the point on the picture plane direptly opposite the 
spectator’s eye, since it is through this point that the perpen- 
dicular from the point of vision to, the picture plane h drawn. 
In constructive P, this centre of viflon fc, important, and 
the horizontal line drawn through it upon the picture represents 
the horizon of the spectator. Any ^ne passing through the 
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5-wJi8»-'tt caQed.^^wausmnf point; tad jurhen this point is 
-vPft’^hi ; distance between the lines and the 
UWB&w lines can be drawn. 'The vanishing 
: ?%$$£* 6f lines • . parallel to the horizontal plane lies 

^..frpan, the ''hbHac^fe ; ffie \ edict all lines which have the same 
CvtiMriag |W the same angle with the picture plane. 
..•The application^ ;.these principles to the drawing in P. 
;tyf ah ^l»ta^ce 9 dimensions, and position are 

„. given, ht termed the art of P. A knowledge 

-, of its methods is necessary to the architect and draughtsman, 
Who should alsd befully acquainted with the theory. In land- 
fl scape painting the F. is not so evident ; and the artistic 
effect depends for the most part upon the shading and colouring, 
: which, combined with the varying magnitudes of the objects 
composing the subject, give the required illusion to the eye. 
See DRAWiNG and Parting. 

Perepira'tian. See Sweat. 

Per tdpglmr {jPratapghar, * fort of Pratap ’), (i) The capital 
of the native state of the same name in the N.E. of Rajputana, 

India, 33 mile$ S, of Neemuch, and 206 N. of Baroda. The 

state of r. has an area of X460 sq. miles ; pop. 150,000, the 
majority of whom belong to aboriginal tribes; the gross revenue is 
£6o, OQQ, of which £20,000 is enjoyed by feudatories, and £7200 
paid as tribute through the British Government to llolkar, the 
Mahratta Rajah of Indore. The crops are maize and millet. 
The title of the chief is Maharawul.— (2) Pratapgarh } the chief 
town of the district of the same name in Oudh, British India, 2 
miles from the right bank of the Saee river, 32 miles from Alla- 
habad, and 9b S.E. of Lucknow ; pop. (1869) 6240. It i.» an old 
town with a ruinous rampart and fort of mud. The district of P., 
which lies in the S. corner of the province, has an area of 1458 
scj. miles; pop. (1869) 784,156. The ciops are rice, wheat, 

‘ Indian-covn, barley, sugar-cane, &c. ; saltpetre is also produced. 

Perth, a royal burgh of Scotland, and capital of the county 
6f the same name, on the right bank of the Tay, 45 miles 
; N.N. W* of Edinburgh by the Fife railway, 69 by the Stirling line, 
and 22 VV.S.W. of Dundee. The ‘Fair City/ no less remark- 
able for, its wealth of traditions than for its beauty of situation, 
is in great part handsomely built of freestone, and lies in the 
wide fertile stretch of Staihmore, with the Ochil Hills in the S., 
the SitUaw Hills in the N.E,, and the splendid northerly back- 
ground of the Grampians, From the MoncriefT anti Ivinnoull 
Hills in the vicinity may be obtained a view which Pennant 
calls * tire glory of Scotland/ embracing the rich Carsc of 
; Gowrie, the noble Firth of Tay, with Dundee on its margin, 

| and the beautiful valley of Strathenm, girt by the hills of Men- 
teith* Thie Tay, here widening to its estuary, is spanned by 
a atone bridge of ten arches 880 feet long, and by a handsome 
stone and ifronrailway viaduct with a public footpath. The 
Snburhbf Bridgend lies on the W. bank of the river. On either 
Ride >of P./Ahd extending along the river, are the beautiful 
•: meadows called the N. and S, Inches, about a mile and 
, a half each in circumference. They are occasionally flooded by 
jth£ tiring the Tay, and so low is the level of the city itself 

fhftt ft rise of about 1 2 feet above ordinary high-water mark is 
. sufficient tri fibbd the principal streets. The old Kirk of St. John, 
nov^ comprisi^the churches of E., Middle, and W. parishes, 


as a missive* edifice ip Pointed style, with a square tower and 
spire 1 55 feet high. ( Here Knox preached the celebrated sermon 
that was followed by the demolition of the monasteries. Other 
notable structu?fes are the County Buildings, erected in 1819 on 
j, the site, of dld J "Griwrie House ; the Penitentiary, the largest in 

for 535 convicts, besides criminal 
. iutiii^bsand J2 the Spacious barracks, erected in 1793 ; 

**. (*8231 , containing a public library and 


the collection (webahlythe .finest ptbvtaci&i one hi Scotland) trf 
i James'V!* 's 1 

'W bandw&me eontt^^ P- 

: contained a number of religious bou^^'Wh|alrxitb\i^ains ate 
how traceable. Ip 1878 there Were 'tWdttty^sbc 'pia'cesV 
Ship. P. has manufactures of cotton fabrics^ Wittseys, gfeghams* < 
and shawls, and there are flax-mUte, blrinfftfields, tanneries, 
breweries, distilleries, iron foundries, &c, -Tbe^e^arts arc 
chiefly manufactured goods, salmon, and agricuitiiral produce, ,J 
In 1876 there entered the port ipt; vessels of 9403, and cleared 
126 of 9813 tons. In 1876 the imports amounted to £19,349, 
and the customs to .£21,414. In 1877 there belonged parwe' 
port 32 vessels of 2637 tons. The salmon fisheries are of im- 
portance. Races take place in October on the, N. Inch, and seven 
fairs are held annually. P. returns otte member to Parliament, 
and publishes three newspapers, one once a \yeek, a second 
twice a week, and a third thrice a week. In 1877-78 the annual 
value of real property (inclusive of railways) was £% 12,639, 
and the corporation revenue was £"6 70a Pop, (l 87 X >25, 585 ; 
(1876) 26,535. A city of great antiquity, tradition even ascrib- 
ing its foundation to the Romans, P. first becomes important in 
the 12th c,, and was a residence of the Scottish kings till the 
ruthless murder of James I. by the wild clansmen of Sir Robert, 
Graham (1437) showed it ' on startling evidence to be too near 
the Highlands for safety 9 (Burton). The kings had no pala&e 
here, but the court found ample reception in the Cistercian 
Convent. Among the places of interest in the vicinity are 
Scone Palace, a modern castellated building, the remains of; 
Scone Abbey, and Dupplin Castle, wiih its famous Classics^ 
library. P. was the seat of a General Assembly of the Church , 
of Scotland in 1618, which met at the command of King 
James, and drew up, under a certain degree of compulsion, 
the notable ‘Five Articles* enjoining kneeling at, the Lord’s 
Supper, the observance of Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, 
Pentecost, and Confirmation, and sanctioning the private 
administration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These 
ai ticks were condemned and repudiated by the famous Glasgow 
Assembly of 163S. 

Perth, the capital of W. Australia, is picturesquely situated 
on the Swan River, 12 miles from its mouth, in 3t° 2c/ S. lat., 

1 1 5 0 46' E. long. It consists principally of one main street 
nearly two miles long and lined with trees, and contains soifie 
good public buildings. The chief of these are the City IJall 
(built entirely by convict labour), the basement of which is used 
as a market, and the Protestant and Roman Catholic cathedrals* 
Pop. (1870) 5007, including the military and 400 convicts. : ' } 

Per'thes, Friedrich Christoph, a patriotic German pub* 
lisher, was born at Rudolstadt, April 21, 1772, and apprenticed, 
to a bookseller at Leipsic in 1787. After six years of business 
training and literary study, he passed to Hoffmann’s establish- 
ment at Hamburg, where eventually (*796) he entered into the 
tiade on his own account, and formed die friendship of many of 
the most famous men in Germany. In 1810 he started the 
National Museum , which achieved a wonderful popularity 
through the contributions of such men as Jean Paul Richter, 
Schlegel, and Arndt, P. took an active part in freeing Ham- 
burg and N. Germany from the French in 1813-14, and in 1822 
removed to Gotha, where he established a publishing business, 
which soon became famous for the issue of historical and theolo 4 - 
gical works. He died 18th May 1843. — Clemens Theodor 
P., son of the preceding, bom at Hamburg, 2d March 180$, 
became Professor of Law at Bonn, was the friend and teacher 
of many Germans of the highest rank and fame, and Wrote D&s 
Deutsche Staatsleben vor der Revolution (1845)1 ^4 the inter- 
esting Friedrich P's Lebeti (6th and centenary ed, 1872). 3 $C 

died 25U1 November 1S67* — Johann. Georg jJmntau* v.» 
uncle of Friedrich, probably born at Rudolstadt, founded’ at 
Gotha in 1785 the publishing firm still celebrated beyond Ger- 
many by the name of ^Justus P/, and died &d May 
Bernhard Wilhelm P., grandson of the, latter (bom 1821/ 
died 1857), was the founder of the Geographisekts InmhU (i 854)> 
which has become world-renowned through <tfoe publication, iA 
its Mitthcihmgen (edited by Dr, Petermann), ofmapS by Stieler, 
Berghaus, Spruner, Sydow, &c., and of contributions by travellers 
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, in every part of the earth. The Almanack de Galka (q. v»), also 
by the firm of Justus P., is by far the best work of the 
; published, in any country. ^ > ■; '• ■ i‘ , ; ■. }; ‘^ 0 ^ 

Perth'shire, the central county tif .Scbtlaad* Is ^bmmd&dN/ 
by Inverness and Aberdeen, S. by Stirling and Clackmannan. 
W. by Argyle and Dumbarton, a**d & by Forfar, Fife, and 
Kinross. Area, s60i sq. tailed or 14664,690 acres j pop. (1871) 
127,768. It is 70 miles long from E. to W., and 66 broad from 
N. to S., and lies on the border of the Highlands, comprising 
every variety of Scottish, soil, climate, and scenery. Its natural 
boundary along theN.is the main range of the Grampians (q. v.), 
and alqng the W* the Southern Grampians, and the principal 


■ i .TV, If only two bodies ih$ Y 

wever^ 


(q. v,) traverse the S.E. of the county, separating the basins of 
the Fqrthand Tay, while the Sidlaw Mills, which attain a height 
of iSOO in Birnam Hill, separate the Curse of Gowrie from the 
broad plainof Strathmore. The detache<l liill of Dunsinane, an 
, offset of this latter range, is famed in Scottish tradition as the 
Sfreof Macbeth's castle. The chief river of P. is the Tay (q. v.), 
a noble stream, which, with the exception of part of its firth, is 
wholly within the county, and flows with a great northerly bend 
from W. to E., expanding in Loch Tay (16 miles), and receiv- 
ing the Lyon, Tumracl, Garry, Bruar, Isla, Almond, Earn, &c. 
The ‘P. -Highlands 1 comprise almost the whole N. -western half 
of the county, and this region is intersected by a network of 
valleys and glens, of which the most celebrated are Strath Tay 
or Strathmore, Strathearn, Glens Almain (the ‘Sma Glen,’), 
Shoe, Ericht, Fernal, Bruar and Tilt. The principal passes are 
Aberfoyle, liny, Connie, and Killiecrankie. Besides Loch Tay, 
there are numerous sheets of water, as Lochs Earn, Katrine, 
Achray, Venacher, Lubnaig, Voil, Ranuoch, Lydoch, Tummel, 
find Ericht. The river Forth forms part of the southern 
boundary, and receives from P. the Allan and Teith. In the 
W.of P. is the extensive moor of Rannoch, and in the S.W. 
fire the beautiful Braes of Balquidder. Old Red Sandstone 
prevails in the Lowlands, and in the Highlands mica schist, 
with occasional beds of quartz, sandstone, greywacke, and 
patches of granite. The chief minerals woikcct are roofing 
slates, , Coal, ironstone, blue marble, and limestone. In 1876 
there were 106,006 acres under com crops, 50,393 under green 
Crops, 99 # i0o in clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, and 
79,343 in permanent pasture, exclusive of mountain and heath. 
Ih the same year P* had 13,764 horses, 80,024 cattle, 659,210 
Sheep, and 9597 pigs. The chief crops are oats, barley, wheat, 
turnips and potatoes. In 1877-78 the valued rental was 
I L&pt80I, exclusive of ^15 1,474 for railways and waterworks. 
Thftjprmcipal towns are Perth, Couper-Angus, Auchterarder, 
Crieff, Dunkeld, Blairgowrie, and Callander. P. returns one 
, member to Parliament. Many of the finest mansions in Scotland 
belong to this county, but of these Scone Palace alone is famed 
for its historical memorials. P. lay beyond the Roman wall ; 
mid Moos Grampius or Graupius (see Gkamhans), between 
Dunblane and Crieff, was the scene of the final triumph of Agri- 
cola over the Caledonians, a.d. 84. Besides Roman roads and 
CftgnpV P’ has numerous interesting antiquities, including the 
, cathedrals of Dunblane and Dunkeld, and the Abbey of CuTross. 
P. is traversed by the ‘Highland Railway/ which crosses the 
Grampians, and forms the direct route to Inverness and the 
Northern H ighlands. 

Perturba'tions, in astronomy, are the inequalities which 
exist in lunar and planetary motions. These inequalities are so 
incon^derable that they require for their detection more delicate 
andlohger continued observations than suffice for establishing 
Keplers laws. From, these laws, Newton was led to the 
universal law of gravitation, that every particle in the universe 
attracts every other particle with a force which acts in the 
straight line joining them, and is directly proportional to the 
product of their masses, and inversely proportional to the square 
bC the distance separating them. When such a system, then, as 
is formed by the sun, earth, and moon is considered, it is evident 
that other forces exist than that which acts between the sun and 
Sjtrth’ Consequently we cannot reasonably expect that the earth 
should move in a perfect ellipse round the sun, or the moon 
similarly round the earth. Both theory and observation, indeed, 

I Indicate the existence of irregularities or inequalities, and these 

L 1 1®.. ■ 


commonly said to describe nil 
the focus, this is only .true.**? A 

tion. The moon's mass ^qtxlU'ixm to H 1 Jt bf the dfctfL t 1 

and accordingly, tlie centre of tiie, ’’jfrpW; * j 
with the system’s centre of mass. - ‘ 1 

would be elliptical were it not fa? ? 

of other bodies, and especially of 

lunar theory, the sun is supposed t6;.ri^.0life:i^uhd '■&« 'Centre* • 
of mass of the earth and moon in aui ti ,?- ^eiu«iid^gr 
year— though in reality it is the earth • 

round the sun. The plane of this (appareh^Yb^it fe hf 'impue '. ' 
the ecliptic, to which the plane of the mdcm's c&fr^ always in* ! 
dined. The whole perturbing force due td ^ife:^h;'4$'foond\!by -;| 
compounding the attraction ofthe sun upon -theipj ^ 
stant with the simultaneous -attraction oST 
taken in the opposite direction. In dealing 
this resultant, it is advisable to break it up ipto three rectangulaf J 
components, and study the P. due to each separately, 'TmSwe/v 
can do because of the smallness of the perturbiag forCe compared 
to the force which really determines the moon’s orbit, tnh 
most convenient directions in which to resolve thjJ&un’sperturb- ’J 
ing force are (1) along the projection upon the etllpdc Of the d 
moon's radius vector; (2) peipendicular to this direction in the ,j 
plane of the ecliptic ; and (3) perpendicular to the platoc of the . 1 
ecliptic. The more important inequalities to which those forces 
give rise are noticed under Lunar Theory (q. v.)Y The investi* i 
gation of the planetary theory, though depending upon the same 
principles as that of the lunar theory, is conducted very differ- j 
ently. The difference in the conditions of the problems necessi- 
tates a great diversity in treatment. Here we have to consider 
the inequalities of one given planet due to the attractions of all « 
the rest. The great mass of tne sun as compared with the mass j 
of any planet, or indeed with the total mass of them all, greatly j 
simplifies the problem, inasmuch as the disturbing forces must be 
insignificaiiL compared to the central force which determines the j 
orbit. In the case of the moon, the sun’s great mass makes' top : 
for its great distance, so that the changes in the elements Of the ! 
moon’s orbit arc rapid compared to the changes in the elements j 
of a planet's orbit, which can only be detected by their cumula^ 
tive effect through the lapse of lime. Hence in discussing the 
planetary theory, the orbit is assumed to be elliptical, but the 
ellipse is taken as slowly changing. This is known as the method 
of the variation of parameters . Its principle is simply that the 
elements which determine the ellipse are subject to secular varia- 
tion ; and hence the orbit for a given instant is determined by 
simply substituting in the equations the particular values which 
the elements have at the instant in question. The whole betorl 
ings of the subject of perturbing forces were clearly seen by 
Newton, who left the lunar theory almost as complete as k now ■ 
is. The elaborate researches of Lagrange, Laplace, Clalrwit, 
Euler, and other mathematical astronomers, have been tibly sup- ’ 
piemen ted by the inquiries of savants of out own time, Sttch as 
Airy, Hansen, Leverrier, Adams, Newcomb, and , Thomson. 
See Airy’s Mathematical Tracts , and for a more popular account* 

1 Herscbel’s Outlines of Astronomy, v. f { :\ \\ .. 

Pertussin. See Hooping-Cough* 

Peru', a republic in the N*W. of S. America, boUbded On the , 
W. by the Pacific, on the N. t by Ecuador, on thcE/by Brazil,, 
and on the E. and S. by Bolivia. Its, inland frontfer-line has 
recently been rectified by arrangement with-. audihe 
limits of the country as rectified are in : S*y md 

in long. 68° 12'— 8i° 32' W, Its are% /winding to the 
Almanack He Gotha > 1878, is 617,303 i , ^4 its 

pop., according to the census of J 9 f$i v The : 

greatest width of P. is in the extreme Cape Blandb. , 

on the W. and San Antonio on. the\$E^ .^h^ivthe esohatiy ! 
measures over 850 miles across i-Jts 

in the S., where* at Ariua,,, J ,'50 '.mkAr«'. , . 

The coast line, extending ‘ slopes , 
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S.SM^m it almost «*«*«» *T P«(? indentation*. Still 
* jwmbwof own bw* won ate* hlibow*, twMUyof 

4 tf WA *M ? to Chtato Island* (q. v.), are among 
> w* la l#o 21 departments and 3 littoral 

n * n 

V irijimB mm? Of Ti is probably unique 

fy#«v!a$mwg $&A m *tod rtri$ty t a distinction due to the 
'abator totor $¥m torfto, Within its limits are to be 
frag a twftnb$r Of to loftiest mountain peaks, the most 
Stapeadoii$ Mpe^l and ravines, the most arid and desolate 
fjaleanm and th£ tofeft fruitful tropical valleys to be met with in 
the world? m ^hthtata alad with «now*mantle% only the 
togas of Whi$h to melted m the summer heats, send down 
westwOid-floWmlf torrents through the tremendous goiges of the 
Cordillera to to Pacific, and east wsud -Ho wing uveis through 
to softer valley* of to twin ranges of the Andes— riveis svift 
to gentle of enwent, which, forming the head vateis of the 
•Amazon, re*eft the sea on the opposite or Atlantic side of the 
oontincnti t-to TibcdCa lies at a level almost as lofty as 
Mont Blanc, and the Oroya Railway attains the unpaialleled 
elevation of 15,645 feet The Andes (q v.) here bifurcate into 
the E. and \V 7 CoidUleras, the western lange being the higher, 
and tot in. which alone occur volcanoes. The W. Coidillera 
is Of granite aifid metamOrphic rocks, the eastern 01 inland one 
Of limestone m a state of dismtegiaUon, forming fantastic peaks. 
Between the E* CordiUeia and the Pacific theie intenenes a 
low-lying Strip of desert land — a waste of sand and rock, about 
40 miles m width, the domain of silence and of death The sand 
of this wind-swept desert is hard, smooth, monotonously level, 
and stiewn with heaps of bones* This mantime strip, the 
Costa, is intersected at intervals by exceedingly fertile and beau- 
tiful Valleys, which maik the courses «f the streams descending 
from the snow-clad Couldleia to the Pacific. Before the 
Spanish conquesiatloH * aimed in the country, the waters of 
these streams were carefully pieseivtd by aqueducts, ar 1 dis 
tnbuted by wonderful contnvances for the purposes of agricul- 
ture , but even m that age the watered valleys, though libenlly 
peppled, were isolated by many leagues of deadly desert. 1 his ui- 
qumstance helps to explain the remarkable fact that in penetrating 
into the country Pizairo and his cavaliers met with no oigamsed 
01 elective resistance. From the coast rises abiuptly the giant 
bulk of the CordiUeia, with its immense volcanoes, its snouy 
peaks, and* its mmot hills, wlmh Mould be vast mountains in 
any other country save perhaps in Northern India Between its 
summits there me few gorges, but instead of the appalling 
chasms and ravines of the more t astern lange, its shoulders 
extend afar ip broad Undulating plains called punas f w Inch vary 
from 14*000 to *8,000 feet above the sea, and are lugid, stenle, 
dead, save fpr the condor that is loid above and the vicuna, 
to one sole denizen below. There punas tiken together 
form the teuton which is known as the Di\poblada (‘The Un- 
peopled 7 * ‘Here, 1 writes Squier, ‘no ttace of human habita- 
tion ib discovered* The traveller is happy to obtain the piotcc* 
tiott of 2 cave or the shelter of a lock at night, and by day 
harries a* fast as hi* starving mule, suffering from the raiefaetion 
of to artnpspherej Will enable him, ^across the dreary uaste.’ 
The DesppbMo is on an avexago i5o*miles bioad, and tliough 
it varies in {elevation, it is throughout a desolate and repulsive 
region* Baitwto fiom it and extending between the Coidilleias 
i* * vast valley about *1,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
Compared With to mighty ranges on eithei side, this Plateau, as 
ft 1* Called* secto flat, yet eveu it has its mountains and valle> s, 
rivers and lato* end seem* to be a section cut from the oidinary 
surface of to *|*rth* heaved e,p to the elevation of Alpine sum- 
mit*. and supported there on each side by the massive shouldeis 
of to Ande& In some quarters tlie two great mountam- 
ndges are separated by from 1 00 to 200 miles of Dtspablado 
and PiateaH $ in Others, nearing each other, they finally 
coalesce to fop* a * knot/ m winch the geographer fads to 
4 gt«toto to rtbt&k fswfce the individual mountains belong. 
Jtoe m twd mmfb tool** in P* The first at the Pass of 
1 a JUya flat, W\$*> long. 7 &° 50' W.), uheie the Rio 


Vtkanota, to to he to true souicq rtf to Amazon, ha* 
it* xtoin 4u 4 dark mountain Me to flow* northward, 

•W5. I* eu to watershed between % Northward to the sou to 
w*rd flowing streams of to country^ The Other ftoto * knot * 
1$ in lat* 1 S*, long* 76° to* W 7 near to** 8 

Cem> de Pasco. The name applied to to whole of 

the central mountain -system of the country, tom its northern to 
it* southern boundary; although 

there are subordinate regions, as to jPes&kladt* and the 
Plateau, which have distinctive appellations* Of to latter 
sub-region the extensive and peculiar basin of Lake T*toe» 
(q. v ) m the S, forms a part. The lake, a m&gmfipetd body 
of fiesh water, receives seveial considerable stxeamfi, end 
dischaiges its suiplus waters by the Desaguadero River into 
the Bolivian Lake Aulogas, of which little 1$ yet known 
save that it has no ascertained outlet to the sea* The soil 
of the islands and the shores of Lake Titicaca 19 poor, and 
the climate cold. Here barley seldom lipens, and to tocacha, 
llama, and vicufia ard to only indigenous animal* fit for food. 
Another noticeable feature of this singular country are it* moun- 
tain-ringed valleys named bolsones (Span, bohon, * a pocket’)* 
These bolsones vaiy m altitude, anci, necessaiwy, m clunafo 
and pioduchons. Suuounded by mountam-ndges or by to 
high tliese ‘pockets* are natuially isolated-^-the route* 

of communication between them bung by the dizziest, narrowest 
mountain tracks, or acioss river lavmes by mean* Of narrow* 
bail, wind-svung bridges, formed of cables Of plaited, withes,* 
The pnncipal, 01 at least the most noteworthy, bohon i* tot of 
Cu/co, and the most remaikable withe bridge is tot op to 
rente fiom Cuzco across the Apurimac {Apu~ntnac ? * the great , 
speaker’), that speaks with the aoicc of thunder The east* 
waul boVder-land of the Peruvian territory is called the Mwtaft&f 
and comprises moi e than two-thirds Of the whole area of to 
country. It consists in great part of wide plams ? traversed by 
the headwaters of the Amazon, and covered with gigantic forest* 
which extend for about 5500 feet up the mountain-sides* 

Clvnalt , -Soil, and Pi odudwns — P, lying in the region of 
perpetual S L tiadc-wmds, is swept by these winds after toy 
nave all but exhausted theu moisture on the wooded plains Of 
Biazil. The last particles are intercepted m to form of snow 
by the lofty Coidilleias, and the wind whistles over the Costa 
cold and diy. In some parts of this region no ram has failed 
within human memory , but the absence of ram is partly Coni* 
pensated fin by the ^aiua 01 fog. The central Plateau is noted 
foi the mildness and comparative humidity of its climate. In 
the higher uplands the climate is often inclement, and to plain* 
of Titicaca and Pasco arc especially notorious for terrific tem* 
pests and thundcistoims, P. is pre-eminent ovei all S. Ameri- 
can countnes for the frequency and violence of its earthquake** ! 
Of the soil of P little need be said, as theie is not mucli of ft. 1 
Prescott, following, perhaps too faithfully, the gossip of GfcT- ' 
nlusso de la Vega, has described the system of agriculture of 
ancient P. as perfect, and its results as bounteous. For fottg 
the mdustiy of P. has been turned from agriculture to mining 
and the tiade in guano. But there are now considerable valleys 
and tiacts producing maize, nee, tobacco, coffee, *ugar» cotton, 
&c Much of P. is adnuiably suited for the cultivation of Cptton, 
and the cotton already produced is of excellent quality* P. 
imports gram and potatoes from Ecuadoi and Clnh* The pro- 
ductions of P,, recognised as mcicantile, are guano, nitrate of 
soda, cinchona baik, silvei, sugai, cotton, and nee The popu- ! 
lalion is almost < online d to the towns that fringe the cou^t, $nd j 
are scattered ovei the Plateau and Sicrza. Perhaps the j 
populous part of P is the valley of the Apurimac. 

Internal Communnattm — l he streams flowing west^Ttra 
from the Cordillera are, for commercial pui poses, oflittlo value* 
The rivers flow ing east waul from the Sierra, the chief of which 
is the Amazon (here called the Maranon), with its affluents to 
Ucayali, Apunmac, Vilcamaua, Huallaga, aze of gWnto 
volume, ana offer facilities for navigation into to Very heart qf 
the country. At present the thief place on tot** Amazon 1* 
Yquitos, with an aiscnal and a port for GovetTMpeift *teamms 
plying on the river. Up the Ucayah, and its tributary to 
Pachitea, steamers have advanced to to very base of to 
Andes, and to a point said to be only asto milts from Callao. 
The road* of P., which are said to harts ton so perfect unto 
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the older civilisation, have virtually ceased to exist, or are 
represented, at least m the uplands, by broken, dangerous mule- 
paths. 7 he ladw ays of P are among the winders of the New 1 
Woxld. I he country owns, for its area, a greater mileage $?< 
radway than any other of the American states. This fact, 
howevei, is, m the piescnt condition of affairs, no matter to boast 
of, as at present P. has little goods and less passenger traffic. 
Mr A J Pufficld states that 4 The Government railways cost 
< normous sums and bring m nothing ; and it may safely be said 
that they will never figure, honestly,* m the national accounts, 
except as items of expenditure/ The Government has con- 
tracted loans for these railways to the amount of $150,000,000 
On the subject of Government railways the latest ascertained 
facts ait, according to Mr. Graham, British Consul at Ishy 
(187$, that the woiks on the lailroad which were to have con- 
nected Cuzco with Aiequipaand the coast have been stopped, 
owing tb the inability of the Government to pay the contractois, 
and the plant which had been accumulated Ins been lcmoved, 
and shipped away to other places Wilting m 1876, Acting- 


Consul jRobilliaid states that the railway a oiks to Cuzco have 
not been touched since 1875, but if a pi op nal now before 
Congress be accepted, it is piubable that the line to Cuzco will 
be continued, at any late half way Upon other gieat national 
undertakings, and chiefly upon walerwoiks, the Gov eminent 
of IP have expended about £20,000,000 At the clo-.e of 
187 6 there were m operation 1281 mile* of railway belonging to 
the state, 496 miles belonging to private persons, and 253 miles 
belonging paitly to the state ind partly to pnvate owners 1 he 
entire railway system m working oidei or in com e of construc- 
tion m 1876 comprised twenty- two lines of 2030 miles 111 length, 
and representing a cost of £35, 994 020 7 he amount of receipts 
ftom these is unknown , but only the lines belonging to private 
Companies have jet proved lenmneiative 

Indust) its and Commira — I he chief commercial rexouices 
of P. are its great diposUs of guano and nitiatc of soda 
(see Guanq and Niirf) Mr. Dufncld, puhaps the best in- 
formed inquirei on the subject, states, that the known untx 
hausted beds of guano amount m all to about 7,500 000 ton-., 
selling at about £16 pei ton further, h< statis that he found 
* certain unmistakable indications of even laigev deposits which 
may he buried a hundred fett below the sand on the slop s of 
the southern short , ’ and he diaws attention to the eircum- 
stance that a month after his depxrtuic frnn I ima a mecti lg 
Wits held at the Ireasurei’s office - nanv heads of department', 
being present — ‘for the purpose of lcceivmg a communication 
ftom two Lnghshmen, setting foith the discovery or ficsh guano 
deposits on the coast, in the (southern) province of larapaca 
From all that could be gatlicied, the e n*w deposits may be 
fairly estimated as containing 3 000 000 tons of guano ’ Tn 1876, 
156,864 tons of guano, of the value of £ 1,966 008, w ere exported, 
to Great Britain, 1 he immense deposes of niti ate of so la occiti 
ittawildjdesolatcpampain thepiovinceoflaianaca i5osq miles 
in area, and which on the safest calculation w ill j ield 70 000 000 
tons of nitrate In 1877 a company was fount 1 foi the pui pose 
of working these deposits Tne uses to winch tins substance is 
applied aie multiplying yeai ly At pt e^ nt it is highly \ ilui d as 

a fertiliser, and its commercial value is £12 to 1 12, 10s pei ton 
The Amount of nitrate expoited 111 1876 to Gieat Bntam was 
3 , 064 , 7 Q 7 ton*, valued at £1,761,450 7 he gold and silver 

mmes or P are not now pioductive, and mining can scarcely 
be regarded among the piolitable occupations of the* inhabitants 
Pofc0M, once as celebrated for its silver as Golconcia for its 
diamonds, is now poor, and, like Golconda, shorn of its ancient 
renown. The chief silver mines are now those of Ceiro de 
Vasco (13,800 feet above sea level, and difficult to woik for 
this and other lease m*) and those on the shoies of Lake 7 iticaca. 
The chief copper mmes are those on the Chimbate iluanz line 
ot lailway. Both coppei and tin of great purity arc woiUd 
between the great mountain chains in the south , but gold mining 
is now almost loo inconsiderable to requue notice A bed of 
coal of great but undefined extent was discovered in 1877, near 
Oturco, m the department of Libertad, and it is anticipated that 
this important discovery will immediately lead to a vast exten 
men of *he mim ig industry of the count/ y Jn 1876 the total 

exports to Great butam amounted to £5, 630,670 Among the 
exports were £503 224 woith of alpaca wool and £912,799 of 
unrefined sugai, while the imports comprised ,£324,350 woith 
of cotton good , £130,016 of woolUn-., and £59,757 of coal 
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The other imports are preserved .pipvisiotts, silk goftfis, itiM, 
hquors, and drags* Among the reasons given for the mi&warA 
stkteo f ft are (?) of the guano and nitmte m* 

wwSJtty which ms withte^rof labour from other pursuits* (W tifo 
liberation t > jf the 1jh£ abolition of the poJWNie 

formerly paid by the J&Wtw* m€ M the employment of QMtya 
coolies, of whom there are fojm m-m country. 

AWtgwn and mMmm Iceman Catholic, hud 

no liberty is allowed for the public of any othci faring 

woiship Peruvian morality is Twb The hkbits of the 
upper classes are luxurious, friypfo^fl&d idle \ the natwmm 
temperament is passionate \ and Lima* fhe metropolis* Vi one of 
the gajest and grossest capitals itt IpVjKW* Bull-Wting W 
universally popular, and not only ate t]M smnal'S hopes Often 
loaded with fiiewmks, but as an occasional wovtjty a condor is 
fastened on his back to lacerate the terrible bOak. 

Dm mg the year 1875, 1642 children Were Mjpafcd af Callao* Of 
\i Indi 654 w ei e legitimate and 988 were illegitimate. 7 'he native 
Indians, about 350,000 in number, atd whoSy bhcared for by the 
G wernment m every sense — leligious, educational, and political# 
7 he ‘pnests’ of the various provincial disttijits are habitually 
drunken, extortionate, and ignorant , 

Go 1 1 Hint nf, Army and Nav) % P. became independent 
of Spain on the 28th July 1821. The constitution, 4 s at present 
(1878) existing, was adopted August 31, 1867, *t«a fc modoltwt 
on that of the United States The legislative pqwerrs Vested toil 
Senate of 44 members and a House of Representatives nominated 
by the elect nal colleges of provinces ana parches* ono member 
lot cvu> 20,000 inhabitants The President of the Republic 
assisted 111 the administration by a cabinet of five ministers, 
Receipt* for the yeai 1875 7 $* £10,220,000$ expenditure, 
£12,500,000 1 here is an evti mci easing foreign debt, which 

in ] anuai y 1876 amounted to £49,010,000, besides a floating 
debt of unknown imount At the beginning of 1877, such was 
the depreciation of Peiuvian credit, that Lima bank-notes we>e 
at a discount of 50 per cent , and the sole, the nominal value of 
which is about 5s , has fallen in exchange in England to as and 
2s 61 The armv in 1877 consisted of 13,200 iropps, and the 
n w of 6 ir in clads w ith 38 guns, and 6 other steamers with 56 
guns 1 he mercantile marine, m 1876, consisted of 147 vesst/u 
of 49,860 tons, and of which 8 woe steamers* No official 
st it 1 nt-> of the gcnei d commeite of the countiy aie issued 
Anti jmtus and Cultuu - If the antiquity of a nation be no 
higher than that of its caihest written lccoras, the history of P. 
will be found to leach back only to the beginning of the lOh c » 
when the bpamaids umlu Pizarro invaded and couqi^sfftd the 
country, caiefully nflcd its tieasures, and carelessly defcribfcd* for 
the fii^t time, Us appeal ance, lesources, &c, and made imper- 
fect attempts to reduce Us contradictory tradikons tb form/ But 
though the earliest descriptions of P are kttle more t;bau three 
and a half ccntunes old, the Puuvun nation is bf the highest 
antiquitv On landing on the shoies of P , the Spaniards round 
not a savage or pumitive iace, but an empire complete m its 
organisation, j)osscssing the accumulated wealth of cehtnnes, 
piaetising a social and mdustnal system which the shrewdest of 
oui philosophical economists could scarcely have improved, and 
boasting, besides their own remarkable palaces ana temples, a 
senes of wondeiful architectural remains, the antiquity of which 
wi nt beyond the traditions even of the Incas themselves. Prom 
the eaith houses of the ancient Bntons to 8t Paul's, the distance 
m time and m progiessive effort is peihaps not grfAtor thatt 
from the stone huls of the early dwellers m the Sietva to the 
foi tress and temple of Tiahuanaco, on the S. of Lake Titi- 
caca, whose gigantic and mysterious rums w ere pmhtaieric even 
to the Inc is, and were regarded by them With superstitious 
dicad. And not more remarkable than the great antiquity of 
these ruins is the wondeiful technical skill With wktth tfie hai^I 
stones composing them have been cut, and their gbosatkt^cal 0 nta 
men ts and carved figui es been designed and tkMwd M?< Squ*er» 
who has examined tiie architectural woik4 w ©WliJW U» weU W 
of N and S Ameuco, makes the following texpecthig 

tin sc immense carved blocks — ^1 may sayj Ctbde I br all, care- 
fully wcigl i nr my words, that m no pmtt of Vrarlff hav« I 
seen stones cut with .such mathematical 4 hd admirable 

skill as m P., and in no part of P, are there #»r$te88 th<ae 
winch are scatteied over the pMti of 'TiaSksmuco.' Hew 
many ccntunes muxt have elapsed before tribes could 

have arrived at t>uch a degree of mjd m»tic* acoom* 

...» A. . 
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'ilSwfcttfe- froni 4tpmmm 

teM^va^d^ fljai^eae builii^ 
OTKM# ; Jj^;;wwi Jqi an emigrant tribe, 

, It fe unfavour. 

^ ^aA^ne. : time, ja most interesting 
}'dp4, i$gge#tWe 4ra^ jtfe$ |M, P* contains many specimens of 
mm*, tjjtf ^:^('<iouiiterparts of “Stonehenge and Avebury 
«tn d. the sittf circles of Scandinavia 


i^hd Tartary ;^&;fhai' froip these original and' unique architec- 
l^jirSI ^S^n^fiKhc': in Europe, Asia, and America, the 

.* *' *-.n 1 j 


'.early' Peruvian tribes may have deve- 
loped the colos^t fitxhclunes of Tiabuanaco, which in their turn 
' 'sieved the ^ models on which their own palaces — as 

' ffSitd; of Custc built. The Inca architecture is of 
? ! ( the ityie;‘.hii0^uiAS'' : C^dlopean—that is, the walls, See., are built 
: ' v df /huge, ir|tM$J*i#; blokes of stone, $0 carefully cut however, so 
admirably jpmted, that even to this day the point of a knife 
cannot be inserted between them. The mins on the sacred 
Elands of T|ticaCa and Cpati belong to the most powerful time 
of the Incas, Und jnclude the favourite palaces and most sacred 
Temple. liere not only do the buildings evince the greatest 
care, but' evtftry effort scenes to have been made to render the 
places deli^btml by the Construction of terraces, gardens, and 
! baths. The pild (fotmtai n ) of the Incas, supplied with water 
through fiubtertap ©an passages from sources now unknown, never 
dlminfoheftiU’ volume, and its stream is .skilfully conducted from 
Tenfface to terrace till it reaches the lake. In Titicaca and Coati 
, there is the same beautiful, complicated series of terraces, fall- 
; mg off in harmonious gradations from the court or esplanade of 
the ruined edifice to the lake. The Peruvian aqueducts were 
on the grandest scale, and of the most perfect construction. 
They conveyed water from the mountains to the towns and to 
the arid seft^coa&t, which in the great days of the empire 
blossomed like the rose, and was inhabited by a numerous and 
thriving population. Many of these aqueducts are still in use, 
and in not a- few of -the older but still inhabited buildings the 
aqueduct provides a constant supply of water, the source of 
which ia wholly unknown to those who make use of it. Agri- 
culture was pursued with a care and success unknown in any 
Other country except China. The scanty soil on the hillsides 
was laid out m terraces buttressed with facing walls of stone ; 
and such was the anxiety of the Peruvians to utilise every yard 
of available ground, that they refrained from burying their dead 
in the usual fashion, but built them up in chulpas or burial towers, 

, or hid them away in caves and niches cut in the rock, so that 
the dwellings of the dead might not trench on the cornfields of 
the living* The coast tribes worshipped Viracocha, the god of 
the sea, from which they drew great part of their subsistence, 
while thfe tribefc that inhabited the balsams and the chilly punas 
bowed down before Inti the sun, the giver of light and heat, the 
. brragrirof food and comfort. A pure Theism, however, is 
1 belieVetlTb. have been the fundamental principle of the religion 
• r )y pf sevetiti if hot many, of the indigenous tribes. Finally, from 
; ? wh at we know of th em , the Peruvians at the period of the Spanish 
V , luvasioii' w<ire pious, loyal, industrious, 'prosperous, and happy. 

•' ^, V| ■'.‘ The Peruvians, had no alphabet, and the annals of successive 
hi !' fcclgft $ , w^oT^amitted orally by the amautes or ‘wise men ' in 
.'wbow , The only substantive memoranda of 

1 national ti^suetibns were the knotted cords, called quip pus, in 
Y{ which th^Auanicter of the events was indicated by the colour of 
.‘t|^;jrj?aWJ i b0 ; r;jarid rli^tance of the knots, &c. Quippu - 
'1 ;T»adiug» however/has long been a lost art ; and we must there- 
.'■fdte 'have 'to. 'the pages of the Spanish chroniclers. 

From this aquri?e;we kam’thnt, before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
U .the civiHpatlc^i^f E* had found expression in a literature of rin- 
) k qg]iijar mjtf i$ty and elegance. A genuine specimen of this litera- 


: j .q&iijar mjtf v^ity and elegance. A genuine specimen of this litera- 
I'Mfch the a gleeful drama, translated into English by 

' S ''' ^ t0 GCrman ^ ^ efr 

■t - v Wntra'dicTory and confusing with 


tyeeessiye w 
*WP* !*« proper. 

MoUtestnoa states that '• ')ii^iRclre<i and 

itystericp r five hundred yearn V'TO& Writer i« 

, eyidenfly going back upon the *# 

S rmces that ruled in this region long beferetbe Iuc*.**ee Was 
of Manco Capac (q. v.) and his wife**i$ter QcUo were the 
children of the sun (Inti), and were sent to^rth^ Instruct (the , 
tribes of the Sierra in the nth c. Jheir avatar took place cm 
Titicaca Island, whence marching northwards with their adhe- 
rents, they reached the fertile balsam t of Cuzco, and there founded 
the city of that name. Manco died in 1062, after a beneficCUt r^gn 
of forty years, during which he , organised the Peruvian nation. 
The Peruvians, increasing and prospering, soon overflowed the 
bolsone of Cuzco into the neighbouring valleys, which they an- 
nexed. Tupac Yupanqui pushed his conquests south to the 
river Maule in Chili, and his son and successor, Huayna Capac 
(q. v.), carried the victorious Peruvian arms northward to Quito, 
which he incorporated. Under this warrior, and ’precisely at 
the time of the discovery of America by Columbus, the. Inca 
empire attained its greatest extension and the height of its 
power. The empire extended from 4 0 N* to 34* $*> and f|Om 
the Pacific on the W. to the forests of the Amazonian valley^ on ; 
the PP On his death in 1426, Huayna Capac directed that his, ' 
son and hdr, Iluascar, should inherit the southern dependencies 
of the empire, while the northern kingdom of Quito should In? 
the inheritance of another but illegitimate son named Atahualpa' 
(q. v.). The partition of the Inca empire was an innovation 4 n 
the history of the dynasty, and a civil war was the consequent, . 
in which Atahualpa was victorious. Meantime Pizarro had 
landed bn the coast, and by force and fraud had won astonishing 
successes. The brave but unscrupulous adventurer crossed the 
Andes, captured Atahualpa at Caxamalca, and put him to death, ' 
F or some notice of the romantic adventures and the violence of r 
the Spanish leader, see the articles AlmAGRO and PlZARKO. 
After the extinction of the Pizarro family the country, became a 
viceroyalty of Spain. The empire, already stripped of its trea- 
sures, the gold and silver plate of its temples, palaces, ,&c., 
through the rapacity of the Spaniards, was now to suffer territorial 
diminution through the incapacity of the viceroys, Quito on the 
N., and a number of provinces on the S., were detach ed from T. 
in 17 iS and 1 78S respectively. Anarchy prevailed in the, vice- 1 
royalty until, following the example of the other Spanish clppem 
dencies in S. America, P. raised the standard of independence , 
in 1820, and was proclaimed a republic, under the presidency of 
General San Martin, July 28, 1821. Slavery Was abolished in 
1854. A misunderstanding with Spain which arose in tSfi& knd 
was the cause of the occupation of the Chincha Islands in April , 
1864, was brought to a peaceful conclusion in 1866. On the 2idp 
July 1872, a revolution, led by Don Gutierrez, Minister pf War, , 
and his two brothers, broke out. President Balta was taken f 
prisoner and murdered in bed, and Gutierrez appointed himself 
Dictator ; but on the 26th he was assassinated by the populace, 
his brothers having been previously shot down. On thc 2d 
August 1872, Don Manuel Pardo was elected President* The 
* Citizen President/ as he was called, inaugurated a number of . 
movements, the tendency of which was to suppress military des- 
potism and develop the resources and the commerce of the coun- 
try. General Prado was elected President, August St, 1876. See 
Prescott’s Conquest of P. (1S47) ; Antiquidades Pemmas* by ■ 
Tschudi and Rivero (Vien. 1851) ; Guta Pohtica pccksiasHca y 
Miliiar del Peril, by P. M. Cabello (Lima, 1869)1 Travels 
and India , by Clements R, Markham (Lond. 1862) > 
in P., by T. J. Hutchinson (2 vols. Lond. 1874)5 
Productions , Finances , &=c., by A. Cherot {Par. 1876); Ufa Phe 
Guano Age, by A. Duffield (Lond. 1874); and P., Incidents ; 

J ravel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas, by ,E. G. Squire 
(Lond, 1877). Professor Raimondi, after mtreteen f year$* resi- 
dence in P., is publishing at the cost of the statom l«deu* 
tific work, El Peru, of which the first volume appcaTcd at Lima 
ip 1874, to be followed by six others,, ' 1 '''■ y : ‘, ■’ ( 

Peru'gia, the chief town of the province qt in 

Central Italy, lies partly on the top And paHly pn the slope of a 
group of hills 1300 feet above the ofTW Tiber, and is 74 

'■ / ; . v: 
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miles S.E. of Florence by rail. It i» afineold ' 

contains many buildings of the 14th, ^4 iSth^ L 

broad Carso connects the two finest 
Ematmele, in which stands the^modjCfn J? yefctOT*^ nfi 4 
del Duotnoj in which are ifiif Moggpotc ; (^7%^ 4fi 
the finest fountains iu Italy, find the-r^iearal of ; San Lorenzo 
(the T$th c.), rich in wwH jail, ^iong th$ Corso aire the 
Collegio del Cambio, containing frescoes by .Perugiuo, in which ■ 
he is said to have been .assisted by Raphael, then hb pupil, 
and the Palazzo Pubblico ' (.1281*^333), W. and N, of the 
cathedral is the PtteadelPapn, with a bronze statue of Pope 
Julius II* of jfcjHL; hnd adjcaning is the Palazzo Conest ftbile, 
which couthih^d ■ the Madonna of Raphael, sold to the Czar in 
1871 far^ojctoo francs. Among the churches are San Angelo 
(the 6^^t%A:S»evero, in the chapel of which Raphael painted 
his kftolit 1505, San Francesco dei Conventuali ( 1230), 

*(1304), containing the famous monument of 
Beii(^^^I., v ;San Pietro de Casmensi, a Basilica consisting of 
a *&&&} aisles, and transept, with a fine ceiling supported on 
eight^k Columns of gTanite and marble (1000), and the Oratoi io 
dj Sad 1 Bernardo, with a magnificent polychromic facade 
The University (1320) has a botanic garden, 

' natural and art history collections, a museum of Etruscan 
^ and Roman antiquities, and a valuable pictuie gallery, consist- 
ing pf works collected since 1863 from suppressed monasteries 
and churches, and containing many fine examples of the Umbrian 
school* P. is the seat of a bishop, and lias a lyceum and gym- 
nasium. It has silk, velvet, and woollen manufactures, and 
carries on a trade in corn, cattle, wool, oil, and wine. Pop, 
(1874) 16,708, With suburbs, 49,503. 

the ancient Ptrusia, was one of the twelve Etiuscan con- 
federate cities, ■ It fell under the power of Rome «.c. 310. 

\\ ’ftes&oyfcd during the war between Octavianus and Antony (41), 
it was afterwards rebuilt under the name of Augusta Pcr-usia. 

suffered severely during the wars of the Guelphs and Gbibel- 
. lh^ but ultimately obtained the supremacy of U mbria. Obliged 
tb^trender to the Pope in 1370, it was, during the latter part 
14th C., frequently a papal residence. In i860 it passed, 

\ with.lhC rest of the papal territory except Rome, to the kingdom 
’ df Italy. See La $toria di P. by Luigi Bonazzi (vol. i. 1875). 

Barugia, Lake of (the ancient Laeas Trasimenus , I tal. 

■ JUm ffiv&twtnv), lies within the province of Umbna or Pciugia 
Italy. It is 30 miles in circumference and 8 miles at 
breadth, has a depth of 20 feet, and an area of 42 sq. 

, Utiles. . It has three small islands, Maggiore, Minore, and Pol- 
vefce,; and was in the 15th c. emptied into the Tiber by a drain 
since the time of Napoleon I., the project of 
draining it has been discussed. On its bank^ the Roman consul 
Flamitiuins was disastrously defeated, with a loss of 15,000 men, 
by HaphibalfB. C. 217). The Sanguinetto, a small stream flow- 
ing tntd the lake, preserves the memory of the fatal battle. 

^erugd'no, so named from having been bom (in 1446) near 
Peni^^lmtwhaEe natal name was Pietro Vanned, was a dis- 
'frj&puahed painter of the Roman school, and is further memorable 
: vU?rkavittff been some time the instructor of Raphael. Ills woiks, 
hpdchicSyhis * Entombment* in the Pitti Palace, are characterised 
riby^acefrd delicacy of attitude and motion, correct drawing and 
pleasing expression— qualities which lie is believed to 
b«VC acquired during a temporary residence at Florence, by the 
' great works of Fra Giovanni. In design he is feeble, 

bub^fi'jcolotrr often brilliant and harmonious. He died at Cas- 
tefl©;dr Font ignano near Perugia in 1524. P. was the master of 
school of Italian art. Raphael was among his pupils. 

See Periwig. 

Bafcfr'vlan Bark is a name given to the different species of 
Ctntkbnu that furnish quinine. In 1859 Mr. Markham was deputed 
by the Secretary of State for India to visit Tern, and in spite of 
great difficulties was successful in collecting large quantities of 
, the seeds and plants o(some of the most valuable species, at the 
safrie time also organising a regular supply. In 1861 he selected 
the principal localities for plantations on the Nilghiris and other 
hols of the west side of the Indian peninsula. Through Mr. j 
L?SS?? it P ro9S * * b 4 . ^ r * Pritchett, other species have been, j 
hitroduced, the cultivation has been much extended, and com- 
pete .success has attended the important experiment. In the 
j Datjeei^g district alone, in 1869, over three millions of plants j 
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' ' Berhmela, i 

■Verne, an upper streiuft r Ipg h 

and 15 miles W. 

industries. Pop. { 1873) •; 

Pesa'ro (the ancient jPk&ttitoM] 
province of Urbino, Jics on 
Adriatic. It is pleasantly 

rounded by old walls. Among ; 4 bp ' 

most remarkable is the ancient^p^Gti 

Several of the churches contain f&dL: 

market-place there is a marble 
Rossini was bom here, and a 
1864. The principal products 

, figs of P. are reckoned the finest in 

| Fescbie'ra, a fortress and small town v* . “ 

vince of Mantua, lies at the S.E. end 
right bank of the Mincio, where that diver ’ 
is a station on the Milan-Vienna railway*' 1 i 

tance as a military position, not only 

but fiom the fact that it forms the NWi ; ? 

Italian ‘Quadrilateral/ the other three - 

1 ignano, and Mantua. P. belonged fonneriy''^ 1 » 4 ^^f$ik r>f . 
Venice, by which it was ceded to the Austria^ ^ 

afterwards it fell into the hands of N apdLeqiv : 
tified it The Austrian garrison capitulated t the rted -* ( 

montese on the 31st May 1840. In 1 866 P. was^hhelited. dtag' . 
with Mantua and the Venetian provinces, to thekhtgdiom of Italy* 
Pop, 2000. v ' \ .V 

Pesh'awur (cither c the town of PoruB,* Of ‘full xi fnrbu* 
lcnce ’), the chief town of the district and dmstop of the same 
name in the Punjaub, British India, the N. W. frontier Otatiott 
of the army, 14 miles E. of the Khyber Pass, 270 afiiks N;W. 
of Lahore and 1468 from Calcutta; pop. (1876) 5^,43^,' of 
whom the great majority are Mohammedans. The bUWtm^ ' 
ments, 1 mile \V. r contain an additional 24,676^ frie t 

military force consisted of 1500 Europeans, 3 &X 3 hatiVjes, W 
guns, and 1080 horses. From the earliest 
been regarded as the key of Hindustan. It ’’fia*' )^ 5 Ch ;iuicc.as- 
sively occupied by the Ilindus, the Greeted 
Mohammedans, and the Sikhs; but the / 

Afghan. In 1849 it was acquired by the ‘British; / with t |he 
of the Punjaub. During the Mutiny of 1857; it 
plated by Lord Lawrence to abandon P, ' to Af- 
ghanistan ; but it was firmly held by ^an4’/ : - 

General Cotton. They disarmed the sepioyfr? , 


when a regiment rose, 660 men out of tvfeOtsi) 
within a space of thirty-six hours. ’ Thu* was the Pw 
tier saved ; and in addition, 30OQ irt egute 
raised for service in Hindustan. ^ JStnc6 /that 
European officers have been killed in the 
med an fanatics. The chief buildings in P* Wrtfrfi 
rilateral structure of brick, which contains anlmpO' 
and the Ghore Khetri, formerly a Hindu place & 
now a market-place. Most of the hon&6s hay$ 
rooms, used in the heat of summer. The tffti 
considerable; the imports from Afghantonu^ 
^180,000 in 1872. The imports are silksy 
shawl wool, and wood; the exports, piece 
The manufactures are Inn pis or cotton scarM^ 
articles, and cutlery* P. has a bad jfeprtied^ 
fever and cholera being common y but 
has lately been much improved* —"jnte 
pies the plain between the Khyber 
and is also watered by the Caiail ah# 

2497 sq« miles; pop. (1868) 523,15^* 
the district is nearly to, 600 
the annual rainfall is only 
irrigated. The cinpS'a|^"" 


} tilled 

s» fron-‘ 
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$$ y4^nfcs^of it m the 4th 
Sof^wte'yt^i 'generally received, and 
« s W| |j$ some terms and phrases, as 

^&b|de^ On the other hand, the New 
' have been ‘done at the same 
'the version must have been 
jlp^^'thoijcwT^dament canon, although 
fe4na}|hird, Epistles of John, the second of 
^,^pbcafypse* it is thus believed to be not 
jSj^erjwcond or the beginning of the third c. 
toE' ? ^rat$ ntst printed in the Paris Polyglott 
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ptetsh cattle, wool/plums/bog*’ ]£*$*«£% . 
and Hunyady waters, P. has a chamber of com 


/* 


dchtt 'of 1 liuhg^y,>4 situated in a sandy p 
it the SImm w? I?ti miles E.S.E. of 


Jripdtviros (Leopoldstadt) or new town, the finest part ; E. 
the Ter&v&nos (Theresienstadt) and Jozsefvaros (Josephstadt) ; 
*nd S. the Ferenervaros fFranzsiadt). It is well built, with 21 
. squares, and- mitmerouS palaces ; and with the many fine erections 
of retSeht yeani, it may Compete with Vienna in point of beauty. 
A row of /handsome structures 111ns along the Danube for 2 
n?iltfs,' The chief buildings of P. are the Nemzeti (‘national’) 
Museum {1840), with a library of 180,000 vols., and collection 
of Hungarian antiquities; the new Opera-house (1873-7S), the 
national theatre * — (1840), with accommoda- 
tion toxlMpp spettfators ; the beautiful Nep Szinhaz (Vol^ks- 
tfteahtr)* jetted in 18 76 ; and the new Hungarian Academy of 
, ■fifeienoeft 90 feet high, and covering an area of 34,308 sq. 

feet, with throe facades in pure Renaissance sty le, 203, 104, and 
16$ feet long respectively. The Academy contain the celebrated 
lUterhaty^MaUery (transferred from Vienna m 1865), which con- 
, gists, jjf fejO pictures, 50,000 engravings, and 12,000 drawings, 
ate -also the Muvesz-Csarnok (Kunstlerhaus) (1876), 
( 4n style) the Redoute Buildings, in Roman- 

style ^ the Custom-House; the Barrack; the 
, 1866), the meetmg^place of the Diet; 

w Ifift the Invalid Hospital; the Vdroa Tenudom 

- . I73<5), the Lipotvaros Templom, a Catnolic 


reek church, and the Synagogue (1857), in Moorish 
$ ig liuagary* 'the finest promenades are the 
4 Jjjk< Danube ; the extensive wood V&ros Liget 
Of the most beautiful spots in Europe ; 
^Cargatethen Insel), an islet in the Danube, 
famous Sulphur Bath, and where are 
A ; ^febdeh;' Concerts. The Margita-Sziget is also tlie 
of ,)iitndreds of people. The KiraJy-haloni 
of earth brought from different parts 
elected- for the coronation of Franz Joseph 
has recently been levelled because it 
foVbttt la "to be erected elsewhere, P. has ten 
k ^ftp&ee churches, five monasteries, and a Uni- 
jfirwtot Tymau vMj8o) t which in the semester 
and I.175 students ; four gymnasia 
idal school with 1 5 teachers, a veterinary 
and ^ military "academy (established 
Through The Academy and the 
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^ptoxcsnite (q. V.), Sionita. The best edition 
$£££4 Foreign Bible Society (Ed. Lee, 1823). 

was first printed at Vienna (1555), under 
teeXhanoeilor WidmanstadL The best edition 
fflh&T '4 {Lttgd, Bat 2ded. 1717). 

- ; ' 1 ‘ 

0b; jwbperiy Bttda-P., the capital of the kmg- 
$$& dtuatea in a sandy plain on the left bank 
miles E.S.E. of Vienna by rail, and 


. . . , 0jf Buda (q. v.), with which it is connected by a 

sui^ndkth.b&lgft (t849) 1246 feet long, and by two magnifi- 
’ ~ iix>A for railway ajtd passenger traffic, constructed 
Ot h tdSt of ^509^000 and £ 200+000 respectively. P. comprises 
; five difitonf qnjSrtm, the inner or old town ; N. of this the 


fbdm 

ank 3 , 
tidily 

visited by 30,000 persons, supply with necemry g^^' the httfr 
of Hungary. Thg Society of the ‘Pwter LUyp^'iaMit^itJtM 
greatly to promote trade and industry, and pukliste^ittce 
1854) a well-known journal of the same name,\'E8«fc..Gf R is 
the Rikosmezo, now a racecourse, where the lmperial ’Diets 
met from the 10th to the 14th c. The pop. IV Is of^the most 
heterogeneous character. Pop. ( 1870) 200,476 (136,802 Roman 
Catholics, 39,284 Jews, 11,876 of the Evattgelicsd, hntt 19,470 of 
the Reformed Church), loo yeai*s ago it was bhly i2iood. See 
J. Ilunfalvy’s P. und Ofen (Darmst. 1858) 4 Korofi^S A* t%JO 
tuben (Pest, 1871) ; Bericht ttber du IbaupimommU tn >deir, Vtr- 
woltung der koniglicken Freistadt P. m Jahre 1871 

Pestaloz'zi, Johann Heinrich, the ~ celebit^i S#Us 
teacher and philanthropist, was born at Eilrich, 12th J atmary f 
1746. From his sixth year he was brought up poorly , by bS* 
widowed mother, and was looked t>n as a child tnt whdm feeling 
and fancy weie more developed than practical aenee. An e«r^ 
visit to his grandfather, a village pastor, filled him with, pity fyr , 
the condition of the poor; at fifteen he became a, member of- a;! 
society to resist official tyranny, and at sixteen, stTOfcgiy moved; 
by Rousseau's £ mile and his Gospel of Nature, he coifed to r 
study theology and enter the Church, Erelong , he foxfcdok 
theology for law, but was forced by sickness to give up' Ubidy, - 
after which he married (1769) a Zurich merchant's daughter, 
and bought an estate near Habsburg, which he called Nelthof, 
Here he established an agricultural school for gfatuitbos 
instruction of neglected children, which soon iOdudetf fifty 
scholais ; but P, had no faculty for organisation, and in *;$o he 
became bankrupt. His Abcndstundcn sines Eintiedltrs+ which 
appeared the same year in Iselin’s Fphemeriden^ the first public 
statement of his system of education, was followed by th^popu* 
lar novel Leinhardt und Gertrud (4 vols. Basel* ) f ’written , 
under great distress in a few weeks. This book was highly 
successful, but Christoph und Else (1782) was IqpS faVOtoptbly 
received. After the removal of the French from UqtefwaMcn 
(1798) lie obtained from his friend Legrand, one of the Jive 
directors of the Swiss Republic, a commission to colluct 
monastery at Stanz the orphan children of the. devastated 
ton. Here he had soon eighty children, but the return, 

French in 1799 broke up the institution. P. then 
Burgdorf in the canton of Bern, where, with Kriisi 1 'bfAppsWro'/ 
he opened a superior scliool, whose method he described fe 
Gertrud ihre Finder lehrt (1801). After a short co-opetadcm 4 ^: 
Munchen-Buchsee with Fellenberg, he removed to -Yvsidipt ini' 
the canton of Vaud, where he founded a large institution, w^icht , 
was soon attended by upwards of 200 pupils and teachers from 
all parts of Europe. Wholly wanting in administrative ability* 
P. was in piactical affairs entirely dependent on his assistants, 
and gpraduaily became involved in debt, which the sale by 
scription of his Sdmmthche Werke (15 vols, Stutfg. and Ttib, 
1819-20) barely sufficed to cover. In 1825 he retired to NetiboF, 
where he wrote his Sckwanengesart^ { 1826), an & Mtmt 
sehtiksaU ah Vorstcher mciner Brzfehungsans fatten in 
und Jferten {1826). He died at Brugg, Aargau^ 1 7th FebilW^Sfi^y.;. 
P.’s power lay in his personality, m the inspired love 
be roused his age to earnestness about popular edu^rio^^-TMs, 
he taught, should be based on actual life and its 
and practice going hand and hand. The hormcmhipa^U&.^op- 
ment of human nature was to him the end of I “To 

P. s conception of primary teaching the common 89ho^^f Enhxpe 
owe some of their most humane and rational - See 

Btber, Bcitrag zur Biographic Hdnr. ^*4 BtoCk- 

mann, Heinr. P f Zuge aus dtm^ Bilde l&rkew 

(Leips, 1846); Sdhmidt^ Gs^hicbtH.^^d^gik (vol,‘ iv.. 
Kothen, 1862) Morf, 1868-69), 
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Pestilence (Lat. prstjs, ‘plague’) signifies, generally, a*y 
contagious or infectious disease that is epidemic and fetal* nuen 
as the Oriental plague, the sweating sickness, 
gangrenous pneumonia, &C. Jh the Hebrew 
words are translated P or pfogut} X m the thoat Erudite bifcfe$; 


ciitics are of opinion that no toecfel dkem is referred to, m 4 
that the designation merely, refers to' their epidemic add fatal 
character. Several of these pestilences are distinctly referred to 
special judgments inflicted by '-God ; bat, in some cases, the 
symptoms of the diseases, In so far as they are described, coin- 
cide with those observable in Severe epidemics of plague and of 
cholera , , The Larin terfti pestis, which corresponds with the 
Gieek loitnUs, ii ,aj$0 used to indicate certain endemic diseases 
which wcrt ^fended with a periodic and widespread fatality. 

PeVal. See Corolla. 

Petajfd' (Fr, from piter, 4 to explode’), an engine of war for 
breaking Open gates, destroying drawbridges, barricades, and 
other obstructions, invented late in the 16th c. It consisted of a 
metkl hat-shaped case filled with gunpowder and fixed to a heavy 
plank which was placed close to the obstruction to be lemoved. 
The explosion of the charge was effected by means of a slow 
match. Gun-cotton enclosed m a bag or box and exploded by 
tneans of a detonating fuze has proved an efficient substitute for 
the did form of P. 

Petau'rist, a name given to various species of Marsupial 
mammals, and, among others, to the opossum mouse ( Acrobates 
pyg?uaus) t a creature attaining* to the size of a common mouse, and 
which, flke the other members of the family Phalangistidcc or 
Phalangers (q. v.), is marked by an expansion of the skin of the 
sides of the body, serving as a kind of parachute, and enabling 
the animal tb take flying leaps from tree to tree. The P. is 
brdwn above and white beneath. The Taguan {PcUuusta 
Thguanoides), another animal belonging to this family, and also 
known distinctively by the name of P., inhabits New Holland. 
Thkanimal is blackish -bi own on the upper parts and white below. 

- 3 *etan'rus, a genus of Marsupial mammalia belonging to the 
family Pltalangpistidce or that of the Phalangers (q. v.), and in- 
cluding a species known as * flying phalangers.’ The great flying 
phalftnger or Hepoona Roo (P. Australis) of New Holland is a 
familiar species. It is about 3 feet in length. Its colour is a 
greyisli 4 )row?i above and white below. Its tad is as long as the 
body.* The squirrel P. (P. sciiaeus) of Norfolk Island is another 
gpecuds. Its length is about 16 inches, and its fur is of a brown 
colour tinted with grey. T he tail is long and bushy, and the 
wing*memhr^ne is well developed. The aerial P. (P. Ariel) 
is the size of a small rat, and exceedingly graceful in its leaping. 

Petcfco'ra, or Petchiu'ra, a river of N. Russia, rises in the 
Ural Mountains, at a height of 3201 feet, flows first N. with a 
winding course thiough the governments of Peim, Vologda, and I 
Aithangel, then, after a wide sweep to the S.W., again N. to j 
the Arctic Ocean, which it enters by a great estuary. T he P. is 
about *380 miles long, and is navigable for two-thirds of its ; 
course. Its chief tnbutanes from the ri^ht are the Ilytch and 
tJssfe, and from the left the Islima and the Zylma (with the 
tributary Pishma). Its basin is wild and uncultivated, and in 
, pafct covered, by dense larch forests. 

in medicine, are spots of a dusky crimson or 
pu^ldej^our, resembling flea bites, which appear on the skin in 
certafit 4 keases. They appear to be dependent on a lowered 
vitality of the system which in someway affects the blood, break- 
ing tfpdhe red corpuscles and allowing their contents to transude 
into fnetisjHies. P. are symptoms of several very serious diseases, 
as purpura* scurvy, typhus, plague, &c., and occasionally appear 
itf very severe cases of small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever. 
They xpre sometimes called stigmata, vibices, and eechymoses. 

Fnter, one of the twelve apostles, and the son of Jona* 
a fisherman of Capernaum, was brought by his brother Andrew 
to Jesus (John i, 40--42), who gave him the name of Cephas 
(Aram, cephci, Heb. ceph, 4 a rock ? ), which surname, in its { 
Greek equivalent (Gr, petr&s, 1 rock \ superseded his original 
name o! Simon, His after life U divided into two periods by 
tire crucifixion of Christ. In the former period he exhibited 
much rashness in forming opinions aqd forwardness in avowing 
them* great boldness on the impulse of the moment, which* 
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however, .dwim&ed into cowardice when the togw 

and a fickleness combined with wftwpw f 

indoubted real ’ 


ftpiswm fail 

irmbt rashneas,-: ; -!? 




deuce « afiddusf'afi . . 

bited less in f * 

enjoyed a peculiar intestacy f* ", 

33). There , can be MW the J > 

among the apostles during 4 hpi{|%l;^P 8 wir : 1 

as afterwards. Roman HHH jpfa* f , 

eminence of one who’ they 

in seeking to establish the qiret • 

the rest of the Church ; and Pro Usfthftst ; opposi- . 

tioa to Papacy, have as unfairly denfed'% jfo' 

which he did possess till he d uappftai^ 

the council 01 Acts xv. Of his aftcr\ H iltfd£p 3 (^h^g 4 ' 

for certain. Inferences from the * / .««* 

been repeated by uncritical writers As i 

to have laboured in Asia Minor, to havevm^ , 

Corinth, and to have suffered martyrdom/^ ‘ huM)-' j 

downwards) at Rome. Eusebius repeats 

Clementine Homilies that he came to Rome ^SV/i&hd ' 

that he was superintendent of the church 

wise twenty-five) years; and Jerome / 

same time. The whole story is mere legend 

of P.’s crucifixion is obviously coloured by fflu&ate ' •; 

‘ the ruling passion strong in death ; r but , 

difficulty in believing that the foremost 
in position and authority, could have disaj^oiwTOni^ the World 
without leaving any trace or memorial of himself.' ■ ; - 

Peter, Epistles General of, are two in number. *fhey stand 
on a very different footing. The authenticity of the ptrst pjplsth t > 
is attested by external evidence both ancient and weighty* aqd it 
is among the books which were admitted info the eancm from the 
first. T*hc internal evidence that P. was the author has been much 
controverted. Some have endeavoured to show that the writer 
was acquainted with and made a certain use of Pauline ideas, 
phraseology, and doctrine, as wxll as those of the Epiatfes of James 
and John. Accordingly, while the Petrine authorritip is main- 
tained by many critics, the theory held by others is that the writer 
was an edtxtic, 4 who wished to present the practical Side t>f Paiil- 
mism, and whose free elaboration of existing idea® stnd writings 
resulted in a peculiar letter . 1 As to the time When the filpistlewae 
written critics are greatly divided ; it has beenfixed^t wmsf any 
time between 46 a.d. and the beginning of the 2d c, Thfc Epistle 
itself professes to have been written from Babylon* 1 bift'uus' is 
I probably to be understood mystically as Romev Second 

Epistle is in a different position from the first, bqth' 0 # t^gafda 
external and internal evidence for the Petrine snuttbh^lrip. It 
was not received into the canon till the Council nf Hippo (3^3)# 
and the controversy regarding its authenticity lifts 'beCft revived, 
in modern times. It is asserted that the wrifcfer rattfie irae of the 
Epbtle of Jude {cf. ii. iii. with Jude), partly copying, find partly 
imitating ; that there is a manifest anxiety oft thcpUyt of the 
writer to make ldmself known as the Apo&tlfc TfStir {tf* i, 

1, 13-18, iii. 1, 15). although once, in using fiae woids of 
Jude (17) he unconsciously lays aside his assumed Characfet,, 
(111. 2) ; that there are several indications of a > r 

origin (e.g., the title * Scriptures/ iii, 16, the dtmte obbUt the ■ 
second coming of Christ, in. 4, 10-12, the use df 
applied to doctrine, ii. 1) ; and that the difference <- 

style between the two Epistles is so great as 
authors. On these grounds many critics ' 

authorship, although there are not , 

maintain it. There are no clear indications:!^ it’ wife' 
written. If written by P., it must have be$» } ■ 

but some critics place it as late^s 170 A.J 3 u-, ’’ ^ . r f r . 

Peter I, AlexieVitch, EmperqV/^l^:;^® '';Rusrias 
and founder of the greatness of. ^culled 

■ Peter the Great, son of the Ci#r 

liis second marriage, with NateUa, 'ftt , 

Koloraanskoe-Selo, a village new? ■* 
right he should have 

III., in 1682, but he 4 ae 'ttn*bitkus ; 


hi* cause B 1 ; 

m the &W 



'StiwtzfiS which she fowl <s*j 
&**>**&. guardianship, r Mj 
;iro^rvl^ SwKwmHN 




, who, aided by a mol* of the 


jNbW ifctj&sroa* 

i r jhphje Russian . lady, 


■Enro^fl^ b^ 
jptf a -fl.e<;t. 



Self Was to st 




iiy; Tfe# mighty {ask which P. set him** 

-hs|s^tfy 


aufrabks Ms own uncon- 
querable gefiius and Titanic tutejgfe - construc- 
tion were little more mu a series In the midst 

of. bis' labours he was snatched awa^ suddehljv’l^ucathi^ the 
great task to his successors. A supreme <^ 4 iSat by position 
and nature, he was regardless of the claims ofadbte bjcth and 
tong pedigree, and threw open the service of £tate to men 
of all Tanks. Many of his chief coadjutors Wert not even of 
Russian family. 4 Count Yaguzhinski, long one of the foremost 
officers in the state, was the son of a poor sacristan ; Count 
Devier was a Portuguese by birth and had been a cabin-boy ; 
Baron Shafirof was a Jew ; uhnnibrd, who died with the rank of 
Commander-in-Chief, was a negro who had beep bought in 
Constantinople; and his Serene Highness Prince Menchikoff 
began life, it was said, as a baker's apprentice.* ,' The dignified 
orthodox Muscovites were scandalised by P/s wanton outrage of 
all tho traditional conceptions of propriety and ertfcjUdtte, and 
some of them suspected that he was not the Cw at all, but 
Antichrist in disguise. But P. served the state with unflagging 
zeal — as a common artisan when he thought it necessary-and 
he insisted on all his subjects doing likewise, Under pain of mer- 
ciless punishment. And if he was arbitrary and oppressive, he 
freely exposed himself to danger and drudgery. By his first 
maniage P. was the father of the Alexei mentioned above, mod 
by his second of a daughter Anna (married to Duke Karl Friedrich 
of Holstem-Gottorp, from whom is descended the present imperial 
family), and the Empress Elizabeth. On the centenary of fris 
ac 'ession a colossal equestrian statue of P. by Falccmet was urt- 
covered at St. Petersburg, It is placed on a large block of 
granite, with the inscription, * Petro Primo Catherine Becunda 
MDCCI.XXIII.’ See Halem, Biographic FJs des Gr, (Muust. and 
Leips. 1803-5) ; Bergmann, P. der Gr, xds Menseh und Pegent 
(Riga and'Mittau, 6 vols. 1823-30) ; S^gur, Bistdre it fflusie 
et de Pierre- k- Grand (Par. 2d ed. 1829) ; Ustralov, J storm 
I Zarsti'crjama Petra Vehkavo (St. Peters. 6 Vols. l 855 ~^ 3 h as also 
the Biographies by Gordon, Voltaire, &c. The £>mry #f P 1 the 
Great till the Peace of Nystadt is very important, and Mackenzie 
Wallace's Rusda (1877) contains a good account of his life work, 
j — P. II., Alexievitch, Emperor of all the Russias, irajKjO, 

' son of Peter the Great's son Alexei and Charlotte CnSmmt 
Sophie of Brunswick, boin 23d October 1715, ascended the 
thione with the aid of Menchikoff, and was ruled first by him, 
and after his banishment by Ivan Dolgorouki. His short reign 
was uneventful. He was about to marry Dolgoroulti’s sister, 
when he was cut off by small-pox (9th February 
P. HI, Feodorovitch, Emperor of all the RUsriajvJw*. 
of Duke Karl Friedrich of Holstein-Gottorp add Aj^Qh^ 
daughter of Peter the Great, called properly Karl P, Ulrich* 
was born at Kiel, 21st February 1720. He became Duke qf 
Holstem-Gottorp on his father’s death in 1739 - After his aunt 
Elizabeth (18th November 1742) appointed him Grand JDnke 
and her successor, P. joined the Greek Church, and married 
(1st September 1745) his second cousin, Sophie Auguste Frede- 
rika of Anhalt-Zerbst, the afterwards so famous Catharine II. 
He ascended the throne on Elizabeth’s death (5th January! 762b 
and soon became hated through unpopular undertakings abroad 
(his connection during the Seven Years' War with Friedrich II. 
of Prussia, for whom lie had a great admiration, and his prepara- 
tion for war with Denmark to regain the Gottorp part of 
Holstein), and his arbitrary and uncalled-for* changes at ho mA 
He relaxed the system of P. the Great, and conferred yar^as 
privileges on the noblesse, abolishing the principle of 
service in their favour in 1762. His conduct to his consort JwUS 
heartless, and with his Holstein officers he gave himself .fltb to 
debauchery and excess. A^conspiracy > wa$ formed il&aio# fram, 
and after a reign of half a year he was in the night 01 
July deposed and imprisoned, and on the 17th was jriur$«re& at 
the Castle of Ropsha, near St, Petersburg. The pfcri&l dboli- 
tion of obligatory service had naturally rerived. JWjbng the 
peasants the hope of emancipation from serfage* clung 

to the belief that the Czar had escaped the .Or-.- was 

in hiding. A Cossack pretender, caUed Fugutcfief, appeared on 
the Don, and began a moody campaign vritihdhe jdea of fouasd- 
* ■ ’ ' , 1 ■ W’ 1 ~ 65 


riuerable gefiius and Tetanic imm '* 1 :M$'M 
tlcn were little more than a series wimms 


H d herself of P. ; but her plot 
*r a cloister. P. now (1089) 
himself with the imperial title. 
Produce Russia, hitherto little 
jnofig the Great powers of 
& people under the influence of 
id of Lefort and a Scotchman 
ny on the European system, 
oad, and laid the foundation 
key (1696) in which he sub- 


; : ‘Vduej3t yielded to him at the Peace of Carlovicz in , 

and ipe^ppressitm of a new conspiracy against his life | 
: J&y and certain Russian nobles in 1697, P. under- 

took in year a journey to Germany, Holland 

, (where, ,a «0tohn workman at Zaardam, he learned ship- 

buildihg)* ahfta, FmHand, but was suddenly recalled from the 
latter q^b&j&'jdppresS another insurrection of the Strelitzes. 
On iound they had been already quelled by 

Gctdoh used, tire Opportunity to extirpate this turbulent 
corps, puitingrthetn io death en waste, llis wife, whom he 
1 perhaps unju&ly believed to be privy to the conspiracy, was 
divorced ana, driven to a cloister. From 1700 to 1721 P. was 
an active member of the combination against Karl XII. (q. v.) 

1 of 'Sweden* and prosecuted with great patience his favourite 
plan of forming a great Russian harbour on the Baltic, as 
through the unrkish war he had gained access to the 
Black Sea. At Narva, in 1700. he felt the superiority 
of the Swedes in the art of war, but he prudently availed liim- 
iself Of Karl’s absence with Ins. army in Poland to overrun 
the Swedish provinces on the Baltic, and founded (1703) the 
new capital, St. Petersburg. His victory over Karl at Pultava 
(q, v.) in 1709 was his crowning success. During the Swedish 
, war P. became acquainted with Catharine (see Catharine 1 .), 
whom he married pnvately( 1 707), and afterwards publicly (1712), 
she, in a second war with Turkey, having delivered him from 
preat disfresSf— surrounded at the river Pruth in an incursion 
into Moldavi^— by bribing the Grand Vizier, so that P. escaped 
from the utmost clanger with the loss of Azov (1 71 1). At the 
peace of Nystad in 1721 P. obtained from Sweden the pro- 
vinces of ; ftigermanland, Esthonia, Livonia, and Viborg in 
FudattcU 'In* the same year he took the title of ‘ Emperor of 
ail tie Rusrias,’ offerea him by the Senate, a body which P. 
had create^ to check the power of the Bojars. He had already 
(1730), order to curb the clergy, who kept the common 
people in iMtorance, abolished the patriarchal dignity, and 
established >uie 'Holy Administrative Synod,’ of which he 
himself w*$]fh<5 head. In 1722 he decreed that the appointment 
of his should henceforth rest with the emperor himself, 

a by his unfriendly relations with Alexei, his 

f #Q*i bydtt£t firi^ rhitriage, to whom many that were dissatisfied 
/ , P f ^ .th'ifrbt^hgoing reforms attached themselves. After 

' 'a Hfcddf jt|7^2^23) P, tore from Persia the provinces of 
' Gidkin* , , dsmii , 5 and Aatrabad, with the towns Dcrbent 

, 4 Rkkhi - Hfs reforms extended to all departments of the 
tft&ta $ hcf^fiMiHy«^upported manufactures and mining, promoted 
' trade . harbour^ and canals, and founded several 
; A^ademy^ of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 

* ^&C. Butjjuiiriftd fiiffijrion of intelligence was hindered by serf- 
dqm, ferr directly for tlie peasant class, and even 

the wgber ranks of the people was of a merely 

extero&l ^ French fashions and ceremonie: of the 

court y broken through by the natural rudeness 

cofisequent < education and surroundings. He had a 

pMrad government in Menchikoff (q. v.). A 

‘ it to Ms immoderafe use ot brandy, 

: ^ leaping into the water in the midst 
to death (8th February 
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jng a peasant empire ( mushitskoe tsh? t sto) i but he had neither 
tact nor energy enough to realise such a scheme. After a series 
of defeats he was taken prisoner, and the revolt was tailed* , 
See Lavaux, Histone tie Pierre Iff, (Pat* 3 vols. 1799)* ,, 

Peterborough, a city and episcopal see of England, in 

. 4 ‘ ‘ . '' Y< 

of the fens, 76J miles N.N.W. of London by the Great Northern 
Rai 1 way. Its great architectural feature is the cathed ral, a regular 
cruciform building of Norman and Early English character, with a 
lemarkably beautiful W. front, formed by three deeply recessed 
arches, supported by triangular piers faced with clustered shafts, 
and surmounted, by a lofty and richly-sculptured pediment and 
cross. This noble structure was mainly erected 1 1 1 7-1237, but is 
in part of much later date, the E. aisle, which is in Perpendicular 
style, not being completed till 1528. At each end of the W. fi ont 
is a lofry turret I 56 feet high, flanked at the angles by shafts, and 
crowned with spires. The central tower or lantern is 150 feet 
high. The wooden inner roof of the nave and great transepts 
is decorated with paintings of kings, bishop*?, and grotesques. 
Having an extreme length of 476 feet, the cathedral is 203 broad 
at the great transepts ; the nave and aisles are 78 feet broad, 
and the height of the inner roof 78 feet. At the W, end there 
is a range of interesting monastic buildings. The cathedral con- 
tains the tomb of Catharine of Aragon ; but the remains of 
Mary Queen of Scots were removed hence lo Westminster 
Abbey in 1612. Other buildings are St. Mary’s Church, in First 
Pointed style (1861), a training college for the dioceses of P. 
and Lincoln (xS66), and a corn exchange in Italian style. P. | 
has large steam flour-mills and railway works, while there is an 
increasing trade in grain, coal, timber, lime, bricks, & c. Be- 
sides the Great Northern Railway, the North-Western, Eastern 
Counties, and Midland lines contribute to the traffic of P., 
which is also accessible to small vessels by the Ncne, Two 
very important fairs are held here on the 10th July and 2d 
October respectively. P, sends two membeis to Parliament, 
and publishes two weekly newspapers. Pop. (1871) 17,434. A 
Benedictine abbey was founded here in the second half of the 
7th c. by the Meician king Peada, son of I’enda, and his brother 
and successor, Wulfere. It was originally called Mcdnhamstedc 
(* the meadow homestead '), and the circumstances relating to its 
erection, consecration, and endowment, are recorded at unusual 
length in the Chronicle . In 870 this abbey, along with those of 
Crowland and Ely, was destroyed by the Danes, only to lie 
restored on a giander scale in 966-971. The town was some- 
times called .Gildenburgb, because a part of the minster rook had 
been gilded by Abbot Leofric ; but as the great church was 
dedicated to St. Peter, it finally took and retained the name of P. 
At the dissolution of religious houses (1537), P- Abbey, among 
the most magnificent then existing, was selected as the seat of 
one of the new bishops, and the buildings were preserved entire. 
During the Civil War the Pailiamcnlary forces defaced the monu- 
ments in the cathedral, destroyed part of the cloisters, the 
chapter-house, and the episcopal palace. See Ihstory % Topo- 
graphy, &>r. t oj Northamptonshire , by Francis \Y Indian & Co. 
(2d ed. 1874). 

Peterborough, Earl of. See Mordaunt, Charles. 

Pe'terhead, a seaport of Aberdeenshire, and the most east- 
erly town in Scotland, is built on a rocky peninsula 3 miles N. 
of Buchatmess Lighthouse, 44 miles N.N.E. of Aberdeen by 
rail. Part of the town called Keith Inch is an island, separated 
from the rest of the town by a canal between the S. and N. 
haibour, over which there is a drawbridge. On this island there 
formerly , stood a castle of the Keith family. Earl Manshall 
created P. a burgh of barony in 1593. The lands were forfeited 
in 1715, and in 1728 were purchased by the Merchant Maiden 
Hospital, (one of the Edinburgh Merchant Company corpora- 
tions) for 43420, the annual rental being ^245. The rental of 
this and some subsequent purchases is now (1878) over ^5000 
per annum ; but this return is the result of large expenditure and 
liberal improvements by the governors of the Merchant Maiden 
Hospital, who are still the superiors of the town and proprietors 
of the estate, 'ike valuation of the burgh for 1877 was 429.718. 
In front of the townhouse stands a bronze statue of the cele- 
brated Field -Marshal Keith of the Prussian service. The 
statue was the gift of the present Emperor of Germany ; the 
pedestal was subscribed for by the inliabitmus. During the 
la«t few years a number of important buildings have been 
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erected, a music hall, courthouse, several new churches, && 

A pretty cemetery of; about 3I acres has been made by the 
Merchant Maiden Hospital formally opened ; 

July *869, and the jgoyejabate have expended about 4&<»Pp 
Upon it All of the well , 

1 known red ■ Granite • quarrying t ^ 

affords' worty two polish., 

ing works, at Which many for ‘all parts of 

the world have been «xecate&$ v S/ harbours ate 

connected by a canal, which enables' yesiels to leave in differ- 1 
ent winds. A new or, third new concrete pier, • , 

called Port Henry harbour, ftnA'AeMtorfpe- • 

ments are being carried out for deepe^^ i pp. $. harbour, which 
will then enable vessels, to enter at the tide. P.has 

long been the chief seat of the Greenlahff'^n^ herring fisheries. 
Between 700 and 800 boats usually fish, butwhen the harbour 
improvements are completed there wiUhe nbcdinmodntion for a 
much larger number. There are several ^^building yards, at 
which in 1876 four vessels of 838 tons were huftt T»$ present 
tonnage of the port is about 7000 tons. In 1876 there cleared 
798 vessels of 65,834 tons, and entered SoO of 63,7x7 tons* 
There is a large export trade in granite, grain, fish, &c, Bop, 
(1S71) 8535; (1878) over 10,000. Along withElgin, Kintore, 
Cullen, Banff, and Inverugie it sends one member to Parlia- 
ment ; it is also the returning burgh for Ea$t Aberdeenshire. ; 
In the vicinity are the interesting ruins Of Ravenscmig and 
Inverugie, and the far-famed Butlers of Buchan. The river 
Ugie falls into the sea about 2 miles N. of P., arid uflbrds excel- 
lent rod-fishing for several miles up the rivet* ’/$*//■ 'h' 1 

Pe'terloo Massacre, a name given to the diapersal by an 
armed force of a large popular gathering which met at Bt. . 
liter’s Field, Manchester, for the purpose of promoting parlia- 
mentary reform. Six persons were killed and several others 
wounded. See Miss M ar Lineau’ s History of the Thirty Year/ Peace. 

Pe'termann, August, a celebrated geographical writer and* 
cartographer, was born at Bleicherodc, near Erfurt, April I S, 
1822, and educated first at Nordhausen, and after 1839 at the 
geographical school founded by Beighaus at Potsdam. After 
working for llcrghaus, he went to Edinburgh in 1845, and was 
there employed on Keith Johnson’s physical atlas, In 1847 he 
removed to London, and became known as a contributor to the 
Alhemeum and Lncyt hptidia JSritannica on such subjects as 
Ihe Franklin search, the travels of Barth, Ovcrweg, Vogel, &c. 

He was appointed first editor of the Mittkdlungen aus Justus 
Perthes Gcographischer Anstalt in 1854, and has since rendered 
that periodical famous throughout the world for scientific method 
and thoroughness, as-well as for freshness and range of informa- 
tion. Many of its maps are from his own hand, and oh the 
subject especially of Arctic exploration he has contributed many 
valuable articles (see also Macmillan for January 1877)- Of bis 
colleagues, the best known are Ernst Beam, and Hermann 
Wagner (now a professor at Kbnigsberg). Among JYs fitter 
maps arc those of Australia (9 sheets) and the United States (6 
sheets), many in Stieler’s Hand Atlas (new ed. 1874), and one 
of the Eastern States of the American Union in the Mittkeil un gm 
(Part xi,, 1877). 1 1 1 

Peter’s, St., Church, at Rome, stands on the she of a five- ' 
aisled basilica, erected by Constantine and Helena, (306) over ' 
the grave of St. Peter and near the scene of his martyrdom. 
This older structure, in which Karl the Great ,wa* crowned, by , 
Leo III. (800), had become so dilapidated that in 1456 Nidho? 
las V, began lo build a new tribune from the design of Rossel- 
lini. The work languished for fifty years after Nicholas’s death, : 
till Julius II. committed its execution to Bianmnte, andiaid a Oew 
foundation-stone, April 18, 1506. Bramante was sttOceeded by , 
Raffael, Peruzzi, Michael Angelo (1546-64), Vjygnhja/ Gial-' 
como della Porta, and the new church was! edtUecrated by 
Urban VIII., November 18, 1626. At the clo^oTtfte 17th c. 
410,000,000 had been expended on St B., aacrifity 

added by Pius VI. (I775~99) cost The pre- 

sent expense of maintenance is about Pf-fpO'Nftint. • Built in 
the form of a Latin cross, St. p. is the Jaigeat :#%d'. grandest of 
all the churches of Christendom, 'It coVeitf'^^ea of 26,163 , 
sq. yards, the total length of its interiot Wifg &&$> OTf&V of the 
transept 150 yards ; whilst the' fcfto ■ .the' Dome 

(q. v.) 435 feet in height.' Jong, aad, ' 
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rfk feet high. 1 Within, the church contains 30 altars and 148 
columns, and is adorned by cbnntleas statues, mosaics, and other 
decorations. Among the; ,nwst f ;^hiects 1 are Bernini’s ’ , 


, bronze baldachins; 95 feet High A^ar> 

rihe.br case statue of Sb 4 § *^f&t** 
by Michael Angelo ; ,'lhy 

io yins yll. % Thor^afefe^yand. th.PiuirVlp, % itenerant' 

'SW Eet^^tmV $f*detk Architecture (i 

voIs.I^i 4 ;j^i^ E. Oldfield 


vote. by E. Oldfield 

(Loud, 1877^,; ' ‘ s* ' 1 V' 

, Fowey, Cornwall, in 

1559, imteted I'rhpy College, Cambridge, and graduated M.A. 

, (!&$#)< He &ntW 4 pi'’fyn the stage, then taking orders, held 
the lectureship of$£ Sebukhre’s, London, till an intrigue with 
a mar^d Wom^ljfeeM him to fly to Rotterdam, whence in 
1634 he sailed f<^ : Ahterica./;tle was pastor for five years at 
Salem, returned England in 1641, became Cromwell’s chap- 
lain', and took au actlye part in the trial and condemnation of 
Charles, L 'K^ffcijt' even maintains that he was one of the 
masked OxeculmnOrfc ; At the Restoration P. was exempted 
from the Act; Of Indemnity and hanged with nine others, 
October 1 6, 1666. H e was author of Lcctiones in Psalmos (1647), 
sx\\A£ast£ey Child (1660). See Samuel Peters’ 

History of thefcev* If P. (New York, 1807). 


city and port of entry in Virginia, U.S., on 
the S. bank Of ;{tw Appomatox River, 12 miles from its mouth, 
and <2$ B<\ of Richmond by rail. It has twenty-four churches, a 
public park called Poplar Lawn, a theatre, four newspapers, and 
manufactures of tobacco, cotton goods, and iron and wood waies. 
In 1875 it exerted 3.266,804 lbs. of tobacco, 36 per cent, of 
the whole freight export of that article from the United States ; 
the revenue paid on the tobacco manufactured in the city was 
$812,345. The exports also included 26,240 barrels of flour, 
39,648 bales of cotton, and 108,000 bushels of peanuts. Pop. 
(1870) 18,950,. Its heroic .defence by General Lee against the 
Army of the Potomac under Grant, the last great event in the 
Civil War, procured for it the title qf 4 the last city of the Con- 
federacy.’ The actual siege extended from 19th June 1864 to 
3d April 1:865. 4 The bloody battle of the ciater’ (30th July) 

was only one of a series of attempts to take the city by storm. 
Six days After evacuating, Lee surrendered at Appomatox, and 
thus ended the war. 

Petersburg, St. See St. Petersburg, 

Peter’® College, St., Cambridge, commonly known as 
Peterhouse, is the oldest of the Cambridge colleges, having been 
founded by Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. It is 
governed by a master, aud has fourteen fellowships and twenty- 
one scholarships, viz., four of f&o, nine of £ 6 o, one of £$o, 
four of ^40, and three of ^30, all of them tenable till their 
holders are of standing to take their B.A. The fellowships, 
three of which are clerical, are tenable for life by unmarried, and 
for twelve Vears by married fellows. St. P.'s C, presents to ten 
livings, ana tit 1877 had 156 member? of the senate, 37 under- 
graduates, and 228 members on the boards. 

Peter’s Pence. When Christianity was introduced into 
England from Rome, the English began to make pilgrimages 
to that city, and sent their sons thither to be educated. For 
the support of these pilgrims and the education of the clergy, 
Offa, tW great Mercian king (758-796), imposed on his 
subjects a tdx of a Silver penny, payable by every family possess- 
ing land or -cattle of the yeatly value of thirty pence, which 
was called St* Peter’s penny ; the Pope being identified with 
/fik* Peter, yho yv^a understood, rightly or wrongly, to have been 
the first Bishop of Rome (see St. Peter). At a later pariod 
this tax took ihe f°rm of an annual tribute to the Pope, which 
in the time OJf King John amounted to £igg } 8s. ; and which was 
paid fcy other: countries as well as England, The refusal on the 
part of the sout^ernr court tries of Europe to continue the payment 
of P. P. was of the first overt symptoms of that dissatisfac- 
tion with Rome which began to be expressed in the 15U1 c., and 
culminated ih$be Reformation, In England Edwaid III, first 
, refused to pcty thC tribute, which was finally discontinued under 
"Henry ViH.-'^^^oderia times, especially since the Pope was 
deprived of IS,|«mporalittes, P, P, has been to a certain extent 
revived tke form , of , voluntary contributions from the 


£e’ter*fUM, a town of Hampshire, 18 miles E. by S. of 
Winchester, and a station on the South-Western Railway. It 
is clean* well paved and lighted^ and has two, banks, a literary 
institute, corn rnttkafige fewted ;^866), and an educational 
institution called . ChtiVcher’s founded lyan, with an 

income of ,£600, for the education and maintenance of fourteen 
b°ys. 1 The church, which is Norman,' has a square tower with 
six bells, and dates from the 12th c. fV returns a member to 
Parliament Pop. (1871)6104, , , /' / * 

Fftter the Hermit, bom at Amiens aohut 1050, served 
under r the Comte de Boulogne in the Flemish Var (1071), and 
afterwards married, but his wife dying, he retired to a monastery, 
and thence to a hermitage. In 1093 he made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, where his zeal was kindled by the sight of#he 
Holy Sepulchre in the hands of infidels and of their cruelty to 
Christian pilgrims. Furnished by the Patriarch Simeon with 
credentials to Pope Urban II. and the princes of Christendom, P. 
traversed a great part of Europe preaching the first Crusade in 
churches, highways, and market-places. At the Council of Cler- 
mont (1095) bl s w ^d harangue drew from the assembled multi- 
tude the cry of 4 God wills it* Early in 1096 the second popular 
expedition, headed by P, himself, followed ra the wake of Walter 
the Penniless, fighting its way through Hungary and Bulgaria to 
Constantinople, where the Greeks gladly furnished the means of 
transport across the Bosphorus, On the plain of Nicma, Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans alike barred the further advance of the 
undisciplined rabble, and P. led back to Constantinople 3000 out 
of 60,000 followers. With this remnant he joined the army 
of Godfrey de Bouillon, and shared in the victorious march on 
Antioch. There, in 1097, some of the Crusaders resolved to 
return home, P. among the number, but Tancved withheld him, 
reproaching him with abandoning the enterprise lie had himself 
originated. Accordingly P. look part in the capture of Jeru- 
salem (1099), and was chosen by Arnould, the new patriarch, for 
his vicar-genei al. When he returned to Europe is not known, 
but he died in the Abbey of Ncu-Montier, which he had 
founded at Huy in Belgium, on 7th July 1115. See CRttSAPES ; 
Schachert’s Peter von Audens (Berk 1819) ; and H. Prat’s Pierre 
r Ervute ft la Premibe Croisadc (Par. 1840). 

Peter war dein, one of the strongest fortresses of Austria, in 
the Servian-Banatic frontier, on a peninsula formed by the 
Danube, and on its right bank, 42 miles N.W. of Belgrade. It 
is connected by a fortified bridge of boats with the Hungarian 
Lown of Neusatz, on the opposite side of the Danube, which, is 
here 700 feet wide, and 50 to 60 feet deep. On a rock, of which 
three sides are isolated, stand the upper fortress and homwork, 
and at its base the lower, including the town, which consists of 
one main street, and two parallel with it. The principal build- 
ings are the arsenal, with many Turkish trophies, the command- 
ant’s residence, and the Catholic church. The fortress is capable 
of containing 10,000 men. Pop. of the town (1869), 5497. , FLis 
said to have derived its name from Peter the Hermit’s having 
marshalled here the armies for the first crusade. It was the scene 
of Prince Eugene’s victory over the Turks, 5th August 1716. 

Peth'erick, John, an African traveller, of English parent- 
age, was born in 1S20, entered the service of Mehemet AH as a 
mining engineer in 1845, and became a merchant in 1849 at 
Khartum, where he was made British consul. He subsequently 
made two journeys (1S57-58 and 1861--63) in the basin of the 
Upper Nile and the Bahr-cl-Ghasal, its great western tributary. 
He published Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa in 1861, 
and has since sent home much valuable geographical intelli- 
gence. Schweinfuvth says T. was 4 the first to open mercantile 
transactions with the tribes of those remote regions.’— Oft the- * 
rine P., the wife and the faithful companion of the traveller on 
his last journey, died at St. Goran, Cornwall, in 1S77. , , ' 

Pe'tiole, See Leaves. 

Petion de Villeneuve, J Srbme, was bom at Chartres in 
1753, ami first comes into notice as an advocate* who was 
returned for his native town to the Slates General of tjBty ‘'Hav- 
ing a turn for diffuse speeches, he bored his way into notice and 
even obtained a considerable hold upon public Opinion, his 
advocacy being associated with the most extreme farm of re- 
publicanism. W itli Mirabeau he frequently debated; outstripping 
him in hatred of monarchy and in vehemence for the rights of 
men. P. was one of the most unbridled speakers against Marie 
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Antoinette, and a conspicuous Jacobite. At the end of 1790 he 
was elected parliamentary president, Withal he earned among 
his friends the title P le Vertuemi He was appointed, (June 
1791) president of the criminal tribunal of Paris, and was one of 
the deputies wiio brought back the king from Varennes, a task 
which he accomplished with singular brutality. On the 30th 
September he received the honours of a triumph at the end of 
the sittings of the Assembly, and on the 14th of the following 
November he was elected Mayor of Paris, the court assenting in 
order to frustrate Lafayette, His administration lasted a year, 
and was marked by every incitement to revolution. After the 
opening of the Convention P. joined the Girondists, and being 
impeached by Robespierre, was prosecuted and imprisoned. He 
escaped ( 1794 ), fled towards Bordeaux, ancl in the month of 
Jufe.was found dead, half eaten by wolves, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Emilion. The year before his death appealed the 
CEuvres de P., containing his speeches and some small political 
works. See Regnault-Warin’s VicdeP. (Bar-le-Duc, 1796), and 
the histories of Thiers, Louis Blanc, Michelet, and Lamartine. 

Petition. The right of the' English subject to petition the 
Crown or either House of Parliament appears to have been 
held from very early times a radical principle of the political 
constitution ; but in the struggle during the 17th c. between the 
Crown and Commons, indirect endeavours to check the practice 
M'cre made pn both sides. Thus the first Failiament after the 
Restoration, remembeiing those tumultuous assemblages which 
had overawed their predecessors in 1641, passed a law against 
disorderly petitions. It provided that no P. should be presented 
for alteration of any law affecting the Church or the State 
without the order of three justices of the county, or that of the 
majority of the grand jury. A scheme for compelling the Crown, 
in the reign of Charles II., to assemble Parliament, by pounng 
in petitions from all parts of the kingdom, was thwarted by that 
monarch in an artfully drawn up proclamation (sec London 
Gazette , 12th October 1679I, in which, without controverting 
the principle of right, he shows Ins dislike to the practice, and 
encourages magistrates to suppress it. Since the Revolution of 
1688, however, there has been no attempt to interfeie with the 
subject’s right of P. It must, however, be exercised with 
decorum, and respectfully. The P. requires to be endorsed and 
presented either by a member of the House to which it is 
addressed, or by an important municipal corporation. Petitions 
to the House of Commons are usually referred to a committee, 
who report regarding them. There are some cases in which a 
P. will be considered by the House of Commons only on the 
recommendation of the Crown. These arise chiefly when the 
F. regards public revenue. In earlier times, petitions were 
chiefly addressed to the House of Lords, and were more usually 
for the redress of private than of public wrongs. 

Petition Of Right, a statute so called from its being drawn 
in the form of an Act of Parliament, was prepared in the famous 
meeting of the House of Commons in 1628. It was based upon 
four grievances — the exaction of money under the name of loans, 
the commitment of those who refused compliance, billeting of 
soldiers upon private peisons, and commissions to try military 
offences by martial law. The statutes which had established 
the liberty of the subject were recited in it, and their most 
recent violations enumerated, after which occurred the prayer, 

* That no man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, 
loan, benevolence* tax, or such like charge, without common 
consent by Act of Parliament, and that none be called to answer 
or take such oath* or to give attendance, or be confined or other- 
wise molested or disquieted concerning the same, or for refusal 
thereof ; and that no freeman in any such manner as is before- 
mentioned be imprisoned or detained ; and that your majesty 
will be pleased to remove the said soldiers and mariners, and that 
your people may not be so burthened in time to come ; and that 
the aforesaid commissions for proceeding by martial law may be 
1 evoked and annulled ; and that hereafter no commission of the 
like nature may issue forth to any person or persons whatever to 
be executed as aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of your 
majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to death contrary to the 
laws and franchises of the land/ It was conceded 26th June 
See Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. 

Peti'tio Principal (Lat. ' a begging of the principle 9 or 
point in dispute), is the name given in logic to an extremely 
68 


commap kind of faulty reasoning, in which the conclusion tobe 
drawn is assumed in thepronises ofthe syllogism, n 

,V l&ettf'A, ftfador (AilMCftlMior), a celebrated Magyar pod^ 
was bmp of poor Ri^kbriis, Cumania, Hungary, . 

December 1822. fib spent first as a common 

soldier, then as a strolling piaymvv^lft 1843 he first attracted 
public attention through softie Jotfroals, which were 

collected and published fri a vdhtm^ik l # 44 , and Were soon 
followed by the mock-heroic JCdtafldcsa (* The 


Village Hammer’), the Wfik ('The Hero 
Janos/ 1845; Or. trans, by 1850), and 
several volumes of lyrics. Front i ! 8%%«'i^ L e'mfdoyed as co- 
editor of Divatlap, and in 1S47 with Tdkai undertook- 

the editorship of Eletkcpek, into which he introduced poems and 
stories of peasant life. His romance 'A'i'Mkir' ktiteU (Pest, 
1846; Ger. trans, Halle, 1852) was less auCCessful. He also 
wrote for the stage his Tiger und Hydne (Pest, 1846) and a 
translation of Shakespeare’s Coriolanus (1848). P.’s poems, 
especially his lyrics, are marked by strong colour, and are in- 
stinct with passion and fulness of life, fits background is the 
scenery and popular life of Hungary, and shows imaginative 
power in every detail. He is the Burns of Hungary, and by fay 1 
the richest and raciest of its poets. A patriot!# Maygar, he 
was the leader of the Pest youth in 1848; hx&Most vagy soAd 

Now or Never’) was the song of the revolution " During the 
war P. acted as adjutant to Bern. Mesziros’s di&pleasure at hia 
unsoldicrlike appearance induced him to retire in May 1849, but 
on the approach of the Russians he returned to his former post, 
and fell (31st July 1849) at the battle of Szegesvdr. A large 
numbei of the spirited war-songs of P. are coliectedin Hattgok a 
multbol (1851). His most important poems have been translated 
into German by Kertbeny (4LI1 ed. Frankf. 1866), -Szarvady and 
Hartmann (Darmst. 1851 \ and Opilz (2d ed. 2 vols. Frauenfeld, 
1868) ; and into French by M. Dozon (Par. 1877). Opilz also 
translated his last poem {Der Afiosld , Par. 1873). Don Ramon 
L. Mainez has published (Cadiz, 187 7) a Spanish translation of , 
a number of his shorter pieces. His biography has been written 
by Chaffin (Tar. 1861) and by Opitz (Frauenf. 1868), See Sir 
John Bowring’s translation of Selected Poems of /*,, with a 
Biographical and Critical Introduction (Lond. i866\ 

Pe'tra (‘rock/ the Greak equivalent of the Hebrew Selah, 
p.operly Seta, 2 Kings xiv. 7, cf judges i. 36 ; 2 Chrorj. xxv. 12 ; 
Obad. 3), the ruins of which are found about 70 miles N. by 
E. of Akaba, in the midst of Mount Seir (Jos. Ant. iv. 4, 7), 
appears to have been the principal stronghold of the Edomites 
(q. v.) at the time when the latter were conquered by Amaziah 
(n.c. 837-809) King of Judah (2 Kings xiv. 7). The Israelites 
gave to the city the name of Joktheel, but it war still called 
vSelah in the time of Isaiah (xvL 1). In the 4th c. B.C., now 
under the name of P., it was the capital of the NabatheanS (q, v.). 
who had taken possession of the territory of the Edomites, and 
who were twice unsuccessfully attacked (about 3 12 B.C. ) by 
Antigonus, one of the successors of Alexander the Great, At 
this period P. was the great emporium of the trade betweeft the 
East and the West, and from the description give# by Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, and from the appearance, of its 
ruins at the present day, it was a city lying in a hallow Id the 
bosom of a mountain, and surrounded by precipitous elifik The 
only approach was by a narrow ravine, the bed of V Stream 
which flowed through the midst of the city, The area of the 
hollow, which was about a mile long and half a mile, wide, wits 
occupied by many public buildings, the ruins of which prove 
them to have been of great extent and magnificence, Ofid private ’ 
dwellings. There weie also bridges over the sweat#, and 4 
splendid triumphal arch. But as this area was very limited* in , 
seeking to make the most of the site, which was gfprifcelesa 
value as a protection in those times of constant Warfare and 
plundering, the inhabitants excavated the fact otf the rocks 
enclosing the area itself, and the sides of ihevrijtyines 1 which 
branch out in all directions, forming habitations, temples, and 
tombs. It is probable that the first beginning$bt; the city Were 
made by some wandering tribe taking passe$5w1^ ty* WtttWrt 
caves in the limestone rock, which ’ making Of 1 ( 

others artificially. But at arty rate it 

were all the excavations thus formed order, 

they would form a street five or six Besides, in 1 

some places they are in several, ;4 ’Stor^|:ynd:artmetrmes 'jck) or 
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.400 feet Above the level of the valley. Thefront* of many of 
tiiem were enriched with a variety of architectural ornaments, 

[ and temples were constructed in this Wi with their columns 
| and even statuary, sculptured 1 odt of •rock,; so .th^the;, 

! remarkable contrast was : which MMnrttrj 

in natural grandeur to theh^Jg^WfiftO' their 
bases wrought into splendid jmH 

symmetry and beauty the of Grecian art ; the 

effect being still furt%y^ig^hmed by the brilliant colours of; 
I the rock-^red/y urpl^pw, blue, black* and white. In the 
I rst c B,c, P. wai 't^yp'tkl, Of the kingdom of Arabia, to 
i which it gave the naih^'fetfSea. 1 Being annexed to the Roman 
I Empire on the oveniiow of\that kingdom (105 a.d.), its com- 
1 mercial prosperity began to decline, although the Emperor 
! Hadrian (A.D. 117^*38) conferred certain privileges on it, for 
which the inhabitants gave his name to their city. The last 
mention of P. is in £36, the date of a council at Jerusalem at 
which its bishop, was present. The ruins in the Wady Musa, 
near Mount Holy were first identified as P. by the traveller 
Burckhardt, 1812. , See Ms Travels in Syria , &c. (1822), Robin- 
son’s /Ml, Researches {2d ed. 1856). Laborde’s Voyage de C Arable 
Pllile, Porter’s Handbook for Syria and Palestine (1874). 

Petrftr'oa,Francea'oo (baptised Francesco di Petracca), 
was born at Arerfco, in Tuscany, July 20, 1304. The principal 
facts of hia earlier life we have from himself in the Epistle to 
Posterity , , His father, banished from Florence with Dante and 
other Ghibellines, settled first at Pisa, and then at Avignon, the 
seat of the Papalcourt. On the winding banks of the Rhone, 
or sometimes a little way off at Carpentras, the son learnt * a 
smattering of grammar, and as much of dialectics and rhetoric as 
the age could afford,’ Seven years he gave to the study of law 
at Montpellier and Bologna — seven years, * not spent, but lost.’ 
At the age Of twenty-two lie returned to Avignon, where he 
tells us his acquaintance was already sought by men of eminence, 
particularly by his staunch and powerful friends, the Colonnas. 
Wlmt were P/s means of subsistence then is not known : his 
father, dying in 1326, left him nothing but a treasured copy of 
Cicero’s works. It was not till 1330 that he took up his abode 
in the palace of Cardinal Cotonna. The future poet and scholar, 
as one of his letters to a brother reveals, was at this lime a great 
dandy ; but he was also the most refined and learned man in 
Avignon. It was this dandy, in his pointed shoes, with frizzled 
hair, and perfumed cloak, who was transformed into a great 
poet in the church of the nuns of St. Clara. There, in the 
Holy Passion week, 1327, he cast eyes on Ugo de Sade’s wife, 
Laura de Noves, a mere girl of twenty, and very beautiful. Bea- 
trice may have occasionally glanced in love on her devoted Dante, 
but we have no mention of the faintest encouragement accorded 
to P. by Laura. Speculation regarding her has been baflled : we 
only know that she lived a virtuous wile to a somewhat exacting 
husband, to whom she bore a large family. Therefore in the 
story of Laura and Petrarch there is no tragedy ; all is ideal 
romance, founded on the slightest pretext. The dropping of her 
glove, the fitting of her shadow, or the rustle of her robe would 
be theme enough for the finest of his sonnets. The charm of the 
Catizeniere is the charm of a delicate egotism. But P. here 
revealed a new love to Europe. He blended the grace of the 
Romans — Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Horace, with the Gothic 
chivalry developed by the troubadours, and with a mystical 
glamour of religion. Venus and the Virgin become one in his 
pages* Thus it is for their art, not for any passion they contain, 
that the world lavishes worship on the sonnets to Laura. In 
the Vita Nudva we feel the pulse quicken and slacken as Beatrice 
, comes and gUes, /like sunshine on a cloudy day; but we read 
P. only for hb perfect command of expression, for his skill in 
making much of jiiothing. - Fertile in combination, he is yet 
barren in images,, the whole of which, though they are repeated 
in endless variety, could be contained in half a dozen sonnets. 
Vet the aruUtory strain of P. began a great era in literature, and 
has inspired every {met since his time. 

After travelling restlessly through France and the Low 
Countries, returning by Burgundy, the Lyonnais, and Dauphiuc, 
p4 buried hiWC&'nn the delightful solitude of Vaucluse, occa* 

: sionally making Jfcurr.3ys to Avignon or Rome, but principally I 


ripple of the stream against the bank found me there stui. 
Meanwhile a projected history of Rome haddeveloped into an 
epic on the second Punic War, entitled Africa, His verses on 
/J&ut* bad oppned doors fbrhius eyeiywhexe : In 1340 the Roman 


engaged with and Latin poems. * By the source of 

the Sorgia, the w$Lknpwn haven of my soul, l was wont to 
wander, solitaiy at fevenmg, and in the morning the melancholy 


laurel ; and he set out for the Kittg of Ifapfts wrlth hfe unfinished 
Africa, The king loaded him with honour%and ordered him 
to repair to Rome. At Rome, on Easter Day, 1S4X, he ascended 
the Capitol, received the Crown at the hand# of the senator Orso, 
recited a sonnet on the heroes of Rome, and deposited hks laurels 
on the altar of St, Peter’s. He was now for arthae the man of 
the world. ‘ Love and glory,’ he makes St. Augustine sidy to hhty 
* are the chains which bind you to earth/ In order to obtain 
means to support his considerable establishment, he accepted an 
archdeanery of Parma ; and at Parma was finished his Lathi 
Africa . Landor affirms that no man ever could read more than 
500 lines of it. He was next appointed prior of Migliorino, and 
employed by the Church in some important political missions. 
The greater part of the next few years was spent at Vaucluse. In 
1352 the poet again stepped into the busy world, accepted a 
mission to reconcile the republic of Genoa with that of Venice, 
was next employed by Galeazzo Visconti to dissuade Charles IV. 
from crossing the Alps, and some time after, in 1360, was sent 
by the same Visconti to Paris to congratulate King Jean 
on his recovery of freedom. Then he proceeded to Venice, 
presented his magnificent library to the republic, and Was decreed 
a palace for its reception. Hither came Boccaccio, driven from 
Florence by the plague. This plague, also, carried away Laura. 
Boccaccio introduced to P. Leontius PilatusJ teacher of Greek, 
A teacher of Greek in these days was a king. P., past sixty, 
eagerly resumed his studies in this language. He never learnt 
it ; but he was one of the first Italians to attempt it. This is 
indeed his glory. He lives before our eyes in his sonnets, but 
he mote truly lives as the father of modern learning. He fore- 
saw a new phase of European culture, and inaugurated it by his 
example : he was the apostle of humanism, the priest of letters, 
lie lavished his time and money in the collection of manuscripts, 
transcribed many himself, kept five or six amanuenses to copy 
others, sending or journeying to distant parts of Europe when- 
ever a literary treasure was heard of. What he accumulated, he 
examined ; what he could not read, he set others to read* Thus, 
when he received a magnificent Homer from Constantinople, he 
uiged Ficcaccio to its translation. What marvel that his letters 
evince such knowledge of history and literature, when we re- 
member that this knowledge was only to be got from obscure, 
crabbed, faded MSS. ! It would take long to tell the service 
P.’s scholarship and scholarly enthusiasm rendered to the world. 

To detail P/s various political movements would be tedious* 
At Ferrara, when just about to set out for Rome, he was seized 
with a terrible malady. Carried to Padua, he recovered in the 
balmy bosom of the Euganean hills. Still he continued his lRe* 
rary work with ever-increasing ardour. The great event of his 
last days was the reception of Boccaccio’s Decameron . He got 
by heart the story of Griseklis and in the last letter he wrdte 
transmitted a Latin translation of it to Boccaccio. At Arqua, 
on the 1 8th of July 1374, he was found dead, with his head 
resting on an open book — fit ending for a life that had been a 
dream of scholarship. The stain of his youth was a connection 
which left him a natural son and daughter, the former of whom 
he survived. 

P/s Latin works are EpistoLc Pamiliares ; Epistoloe Vance ; 
E pistole ad Vetcirs Piastres ; Epistohe Scniks ; Episiole sine 
Tituld ; Sec return (1342); De Vita Soli tar ia (1346); De Qtio 
Religiosornm ( 1347 ) ; Rerum Memorandarnm Libri IV ; De 
Vera Sapientia ; Itineranum Svriacum ; De Remcdiis uhiusque 
Fortum? ( 1358 ) ; De Officio et Virtutibus / mferatoHs ; Vitarum 
Virorum fl/ustrium Epitome; De Republica optime Adminis- 
t rand a ; De sui ipsius et aliorum Ignoraniia (1368); JRpfoUla 
ad Posteritaiem ( 1370 ) ; Apologia contra calumnias Gam ( 1 372 ) ; 
De Contemptu Alundi ; De. ObedietUia ac Fide Uxoria {Boc- 
caccio’s tale). The standard edition of P/s Letters i&that %y 
Signor Fracasetti (Flor. 1859 ; Ital. trans. 1863). The Latin 
poems are Africa . E pistole, and Echgce. There have been 
more than 300 editions of P.’s works. The Camtomre, 6r 
Rime del P. (consisting of 7'rionfo d f Amore, Trionfo della 
Castita , Trionfo della Merle, 7'rionfo della , Pama, Trionfi del 
Tempo, Trionfo della Divinita) was first printed at Venice, 
1470, The best modem editions are those of Mars&nd (Padua, 
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I $19-20) and Leopardi (Milan, 1826). The best edition 
of P.'s complete works was printed at Basel (1581), The 
v great biography of P. is that of the Abbe de Sade, a descend- ; 
ant of Laura, who wrote Mhnoires four h Vic de Pitrarqw, 
(3 vols. quarto, Amst. 1764), From this are extracted the Eogy 
lish lives by Mrs. Dobson and Thomas Campbell. See also 
Ugo Foscolo’s excellent Essays <m Petrarch (1823) ; Petmrque ; 
Etude a pres des nouveaux Documents, by M&ieres (Par. 1857) ; 
Petrarka , by Geiger (Leips. 1874) ; and Petrarch , by Reeve, in 
Modern Classics for English Readers (1878). The bibliography 
of P.’s works is to be found in Rossetti’s Raccolta di edizioni di 
tutli Itfftperc del P. (Ven. 1822). Incomplete English transla- 
tions from Petrarch’s poems have been made by Boyd, Mott, 
Macgregor, Milman, Merivale, Wrangham, and Lady Dacre. 

Pe'tre* a Catholic family, descended from Sir William P., 

* the silent man,* who was Secretary of State under four reigns, 
and died in 1572. His only son, Sir John J\, was raised to the 
peerage as Baron P. of Writtle, in Essex, July 21, 1603. William, 
the fourth baron, on Oates’s discovery of the 4 Popish plot* 
i (1678), was sent to the Tower, where he died, January 5, 1683. 
His kinsman, Edward I\, the famous Jesuit (bom 1631), shared 
his captivity, but was released on the accession of James II,, and 
called to the Privy Council (16S7). Hated and threatened by 
the populace as James’s evil genius, he escaped at the Revoluion 
to the Continent, was rector of St, Outer (1693 -97), and died 
at Wattcn, May 15, 1699. Another ecclesiastic, Francis P M 
consecrated bishop tn peutibus (1750), and appointed Vicar 1 
Apostolic of the northern district of England, died December 
24, 1775. The present head of the family, William Bernard P., 
was born December 20, 1817, and succeeded as twelfth baron, 
July 3, 1S5O- In the Catholic controversy of 1874 lie upheld 
the Vatican Decrees against his brother Henry and Lords Acton 
and Camoys. 

Pe'trel, the name of various species of Natatorial or 
swimming birds. The best known is the .stotmy P. ( 7 halm - 

sidroma pelagica), or ‘ Mother 
Carey’s Chicken,’ a bird met 
with far out at sea, and fre- 
quently seen riding on the 
waves in the nurd stormy 
weather. It hovers above the 
surface of the sea, and just 
contrives to keep it-elf on 
the surface through the pat- 
tering action of its webbed 
feet and the flapping of its 
wings. Its colour is a dull 
black, ami it attains a length 
of 6 inches. The tail is 
forked, the legs slender, and 
the second quill is the long- 
est. Its food consists of 
The P. lays a single egg in 
some disused rabbit burrow. The flesh is very oily. The genus 
Procellaria includes the Fulmar P. {P. glacial is), which is plenti- 
ful in the northern islands, and attains a length of 20 inches. 
The colom is a pure white. The eggs of the Fulmar P. are 
much valued by the inhabitants of St. Kilda and other islands, 
while an oil is obtained from both old and young bird*. Other 
species aie the capped P. (/’. kcesitata ) , and to the genus 7 'hahu- 
sidroma belong Wilson’s P. (71 Wilsonl ), the foik-taikd P. (/’. 
Eeachti), and other species. 

Petrifaction, a general name for anything organic which 
has been converted into stone. It is almost synonymous with 
the much more common word fossil. 

Petrogale, a genus, of Kangaroo (q. v.), popularly including 
the species named rock kangaroos. Of this genus the P. 
fenrillata is the most familiar. Its length is about 4 feet, the 
tail measuring 23 inches. The colour is a purple grey, which 
is light on the under parts. The P. has no canine teeth, the 
muzzle is bald, and the tail L tufted at Us tip. It is a native 
of the N.W. of Australia, 

Petro'ica, a genus of Australian birds, of the order Insessores 
and family Sylviada, J\ multicolor is the native * robin. * The 
tnale is of a black colour on the head and back, the forehead 
bttng white, and the breast seailct. The female is brown. 
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oceanic molluscs and crustaceans. 


Petroleum ( 4 rock oil comprises a series of mote or less . 
.fluid native hydrocarbons which of late years have taken an 
.important po^tioft in ;the industrial arts. The tei;m cwm 
• liquids as thin and mobile as tat naphtha, ranging to others as, 
thick as treacle, in colour varying from almost perfect trans- 
parency, with only the slightest straw tinge, up to opaque 
brownish-black, and in speciftcgravity from o*8oo to 0*900 or 
thereby. The more limpid varieties of P. contain little or no 
paraffin, -while the thicker kinds, such as Rangoon P., are of a 
buttery consistence owing to the large, amount of that substance 
in their constitution. P, is found m sbke, localities oozing out 
of the earth in the form of natural springs, sometimes by boring 
it rises to the surface like artesian wells, 4 nd in other cases it 
must be pumped from its subterranean reservoir. P. occurs in 
very many localities throughout the world ; but the sources of 
greatest commercial importance are certain parts of the shores 
and islands of the Caspian Sea, the neighbourhood of Ratigoou 
in Burmah, and especially in extensive tracts of country m the 
United States and Canada. The I\ of Rangoon and the Caspian 
regions is an important source of Paraffin (q. y.). 

The important P. -yielding region of America extends from 
the western counties of Ontario, Canada, southwards to the 
valley of the Kanawha in W., Virginia. The most productive 
tracts occur in the N.W. parts of Pennsylvania, but in Ohm 
and the extreme W. of New York State th&e are also very 
valuable wells. The existence of P. in several of these localities 
has been known since an early period, but it i$ only since 1859 
that American I\ has been worked and introduced into com- 
merce ; but the traffic rapidly attained enormous proportions, 
and became a source of vast wealth to many who 4 struck lie.* 
In 1875 the P. produced by the 10,499 wells of Pennsylvania 
amounted to 76,326,733 barrels, the total value pf which at the 
wells was $245,904,880. , 

Authorities are not agreed as to the origin of P., but the pie-* 
vailing opinion is that it has resulted from a natural distillation 
pi acceding within the bowels of the earth, in a manner analogous 
to that by which p:\rnflm oils are distilled from carbonaceous 
shales. American geologists ’consider that the P. of their con- 
tinent results from the subterranean dry distillation of accumu- 
lations of marine plants and animals. In connection , with the 
ongin of P., it is worthy of remark that in very many instances 
the oil springs occur in localities where there are extensive 
deposits of lock salt. 

Ail crude peti oleums consist of mixtures of oils varying in 
specific gravity and boiling-point ; and as the lighter oils give 
off vapours which, mixed -with atmospheric oil, inflame with 
explosive violence, legislative measures have been adopted in 
most countries to secure the public from danger of such explo- 
sions. The exportation of crude P. from America is prohibited, 
and in the United Kingdom no burning oil may be £Old which 
evolves inflammable vapours at or under a temperature of ftxT 
Fahr. P. is consequently always submitted to fractional dis- 
tillation, and the senes of commercial oils prepared aft* brought • 
into commerce under a great variety of names, and consequently, 
much confusion exists regarding the technology of the substances. 
The P. is, however, fractioned into three classes of products, 
1st, The light oils, which, inflaming at 190% arenot available 
for illuminating. These are known as benzoline^ P. ether, 
spirit or Rhigolin, and are used for cleaning gloves, freeing 
clothing from oil stains, & c., for carburetting ordinary illumi- 
nating gas, and as an external anaesthetic fn neuralgia, &c. 
2d, Refined P. or burning oil, which constitutes the larger pJXH 
portion of what is retailed as paraffin oil. P. has superseded 
whale, sperm, and vegetable oils as a lighting oil On account of . 
cheapness, brilliancy, and freedom from smoke r In addition 
to its enormous consumption as an illuminator, it fa aW used 
as a solvent for varnishes, &t\ The 3d serieJ*r--tlie heavy 
oils — are employed as lubricants under such names asglobe oil, 
vulcan oil, phoenix oil, &c. P. has ken . 

success as fuel on board of American "asai]. in. 

Russian navy, but it is dearer than cPal j have 

been made to introduce it as fuel both for fepilers and 

in metallurgical operations. 


The imports of P., derived utmost' 
States and Canada, into the Uoited^P 1 ' 
1876 were as follows : — Crude P<* 1880 ti 


1 the Utflied 
p year 

« ^15.952,; 
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by the fact, that the aggregate value of the P. imported during 
*877 is returned at **«-"*“*■' ji -***>#— -» 


... 5,239. ^ e6 Huguenet, Aspkaltes, d 

ffaphtes (Par. 1852) ; Greville ^Villiarns, PifPhilosopX Tram, 


*857) ; Hunt, Hist, of P* or Rock <?*/,( f$6*)j Norman Tate, 
p t add Us Products (1863) * Buchner, Mineratoek (1864) ; Stop* 
pant, I Petrol ii in Palin ( t866)j Colin, Notice sUr VBUairdge 
aux Unites Min . (Par. 1870); Mefort Of 'Select Com of If ease of 
fords on P BUI (1872) 5 Albftot, Das Paraffin und die Mitt* 
eral&de (Stnttg. 1874). , ri,T, . f ' ■' ' . < 

Law Regarding P. tty @rtof Britdfri;~~The P. Act, 34 and 
35 Viet. c. 105, consotwtos and amends Ihe laws relating to 
petroleum. Seven after importation, and during transit, 
the vessel in Which must be labelled conspicuously with a 

nf fltA 1 fVi « nyrtWlc * KiitIi) '* 




pint, securely stopt, may be kept without licence, provided the 
whole quantity kept does not exceed three gallons. 

Fetfol'ogy (Gar. * science of rocks ') is the section of geology 
which treats solelyof the physical properties of rocks, their com- 
position, structure^ without any regmcl to their fossil contents 
or age. A full and thorough knowledge of mineralogy is neces- 
sary to the professional petrologist. 

Petromy'zon. See Lamprey. 

Fe'tronel (Old Fr. poiirinel), a poi table firearm introduced 
into European warfare lor cavalry service late in the 14U1 e. It 
was a kind <if Small cannon mounted on a heavy and broad 
wooden stock, the butt of which was placed against the chest 
(Fr, foitrine, Lab pectorma, from pectus) in firing. In the 16th 
c. the P. resembled a long pistol with a broad butt. It fell into 
disuse in the following century 

Fetro'nius Arbiter, T., a littbateur and voluptuary of the 
1st c., author of a work entitled Satyricon , in which all sorts of 
adventures are related. This singular book is written in prose 
narrative, with occasional pieces in verse, and resembles 111 iLs 
general couipQsiUon the old Varronian or Menippcan satire. 
Originally it consisted of about twenty Books. The MSS., how- 
ever, have come down to us in a very mutilated state. The oldest 
of them is a fragment, or rather series of fragments; the connec- 
tion of which is ever and anon bioken by blanks. The very char- 
netei of the work is altogether uncommon. Jt is a soit of comic 
romance, in which a certain Encolpius and hi* companion *, in 
Southern Italy expose false taste in all literary and artistic matters, 
uhilc they ridicule the folly, Just, luxury, and dishonesty of all 
around them. The chnracteis are drawn boldly arid by tlie hand 
of a master. Every line is charged with \\ u and humour. The 
Supper of Trimalchio, a rich, uneducated citizen, ever affect- 
ing the gentleman, is one of the longest and best things in the 
v^prk, The minuteness of the delineation of the vices of the 

I iCriod is a serious drawback to a study of this quaint and curious 
mt Withal singularly able and accomplished auilim, the coarseness 
and obscenity of whose conceptions reveal a fearful state of moral 
depravity, while the general tone of the writer indicates an evi- 
dent relish for the scenes which he describes. The editio p> inreps 
of the fragments of I*, was printed at Venice in 1499, the second 
at Leipsic in 1500. > The best editions are those of Burmaim 
(Utrecht, 1709; enlarged Amsb 1743) ; AnUmuis (1 .cips, 1781) ; 
arid of Biicneler (Perl. 1862), the first really critical edition, and 
the only one to which, in the present state of cnticism on the 
.Subject, the student can with confidence be lecommendcd. — 
FeirOJOiua 0 , ( Tacit tn) y T. (Pliny and P/utarrh\ an accom- 
plished voluptuary at the couit of Nero— the llcau llrummcU of 
tlie Onte-— whose skill in the direction of the imperial pleisuics 
stored for him the title of Eleganticc Arbiter, This expression 
hag led to the common opinion that the person spoken of and 
P. At are oiv* and the same. For such a supposition there seems 
to be ttft ground whatever. When Tacitus uses the phrase it L 
merely tb d^cribe the individual. 4 Arbiter,' in the case hi 
question, ir name. Another statement on which great 
Weight has b$e» is that of Pliny, that P. in his last moments 
despatched a document to Nero, taunting him with his 

Ccfmgft and totoes. v But a letter is not a book ; and it would 
be aWrd this document was the Satyricon. Theie 
I V likeness in the two peisons. P. was no 

a refined voluptuary. At one period 
■ of nibble 'evidence of fitness for higher things 


He was Proconsul of Bithyma and subsequently Consul, Und we 
learn that he discharged his Officialduties with euetgy and ability. 
Relapsing, .however,, into a life of luxmy kfid 'case, he became 

7 to 

be opened, and had thernjclb^d from ‘f»he'' : tp: ,so that his 
death seemed to be the rtott r, is 
generally supposed to have belonged to' the equeatHah drder, but. 
the statement of Tacitus seems to kad to an opposite inference. 

PAfvAnaul AVfllr f /<TW*r fm/l UmiVe trtwn Xfkjn <A tAwn 


Petropaulovsk' (‘ Peter and Paul’s town A town 

of Russia, government of Tobolsk, oh the IsChim, 2{50 miles 
S.S.W. of Tobolsk, on the great military road through the 
Kirghiz to Turkestan. It is well fortified, and is the centre of 

A fit. tJ/n.-k /rClinl Annn 


trade between Rjiissia and Central Asia, ^ Pop. ^(1870) 9090, (2) , 


A town on the B. coast of the peninsula of Kamtchatka, at; 
liead of Awatscha Bay, It is 8740 miles from Bt, Petersburg, 
and from P. to Tauroggen near Tilsit is 9200 miles, the greatest 
distance between twq places in the Russian Empire.' Formerly 
a place of considerable commerce, its importance sank as that 
of the Amur district rose, and the population has diminished to 
600. P. received its name from the two ships, the Peter and 
Paul, of the navigator Behring, to whom a monument is erected 
here. The fortifications were razed in 1855, during the Crimean 
War, by the English and French. 

Fetrosavodsk', chief town of the government of Olonetz, 
Russia, on the W, bank of Lake Onega, 282 miles N.E. of St. 
Pcter&bmg. It was founded 1703, is the seat of an archbishop, 
and has important iron foundries, of winch the Alexandrovsky 
arms factory is the chief. It has already produced rqore than 
30,000 pieces of ordnance Pop, (1S70) 10,900. 

Fetsh'a (Pescinw), or Ip 6k' (i.r., ‘ silk '), a town of European 
Turkey, ‘vilayet of Prisren, on the Bistritza, 50 miles W. of 
Prishtina. The former residence of the Servian patriarchs, it is 
a pleasant place, embowered in orchards and mulberry graves, 
and producing silk, tobacco, and fruits. Pop, 16,600, . 


Fettichaps, the name applied to several kinds of Warblers 
(ij. v.; or Justs soria l birds of the sub-family Luscinum \ The 
greater P. is the Garden Wlme-throat (Sylvia hortensls), a bird 
attaining a length of b inches, of a brown colour above and 
white below, the tluoat being pale brown. Its song is very 
melodious The lesset 1 \ (Sylvia rufa ) is otherwise named the 
‘Chiff-Chaff' from its cry. It is ashen brown above, and white, 
tinted with light biown, beneath. Its length is 5 inches. These 
birds axe migiatory. The lesser P. arrives in Britain in March 
and April, and leaves in October. 


Fettle, John, R.A., bom in 1839 at Edinburgh, studied at 
the Royal Academy classes there from 1855 till 1 863, and in the 
| latter year removed to London, where lie has won a brilliant 
imputation for vigour, variety, and resource in art., He was 
elected Associate of the Royal Academy in I$66 # and Royal 
Academician in 1S73. Of his numerous works, which are chiefly 
historical or higher genre, it is impossible to mention more than 
I a fesv of the mote prominent, as ‘What d’ye lack, Madam?’ 
i (1861), ‘The Trio' (1863), ‘The Rival Roses' (1871), f The 
State Secret,' ‘ Juliet and Friar Lawrence* (1874),, ‘The Sword 
and Dagger Fight' (1S77), and ‘Disbanded* (1878). Uis 
painting is remarkable for character, force, and technical dex- 
terity, and in portraiture he occupies a high place. , 




Fett'y, Sir William, the eariiest English economist, was 
born at Hornsey, in Hampshire, May 16, 1623, and was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of his native town, and at Caen in 
Normandy. After saving for a short time in the natw,' he 
studied medicine fur three years at Leyden, Utrecht, and Paris, 
and returning to England (1646), obtained a patent for? ‘Hte 
* pantograph * or copying- machine. lie came to Oxford (1^4$), 
became a fellow of* Briseno, se (1649) and anatomical proftoor 
(16501, anil was one of the earliest members of tlie Royal Socicty, 
Appointed physician to the army in Ireland (1632), lie obtained, 
the survey orship of the forfeited Irish estates 
which brought him in ^10,000, aucl afterwards bipcain« $eci : <ftaiy 
^ to Henry Cromwell and member for West Looe {t6s8}» At the 
j Restoration he was knighted and created surveyor-general of 
; Ireland, where he did much to promote the t&ber, and 

| fishing industries, whilst at London he ^ as one of the thief 

. . ' '-d'dij. ", n ; 
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| revivers of the Royal Society, He died at Westminster, 16th 
| December 1687, leaving two sons, the second of whom Was the 
ancestor of the Lansdowne family (see Lansdowne). Besides 
I his valuable treatises on population, P. wrote Taxes and Contribu*. 
j lions (1662), the financial Qmntulumeunque (1682), The Political 
Anatomy of Ireland (1692), &c. ; and he was the inventor of 4 
double-bottomed ship, whicli was to sail against wind and tide* 
but came to ah untimely end whilst crossing the Irish Channel. 

1 Petty Officers* a class of sailors in the royal navy having 
duties and responsibilities akin to those of non-commissioned 
officers in the army. There are three classes of P. O., with 
daily pay varying from 6s. to as.,-— the chief I\ O. including the 
master-at-arm.% . the chief gunner’s mate, the chief boatswain’s 
mate, the chief captain of the forecastle, the admiral’s coxswain, 
the chief quartermaster, chief carpenter’s mate, See. ; the first 
class woikmg P. O. including the ship’s corporal, gunner’s and 
boatswain’s mates, the captain of the forecastle, the captain’s 
coxswain, the quartermaster, coxswain of the launch, captains of 
the maintop, foretop, &C:, the sailmaker and principal artificers ; 
and the second class working P. O. consisting of a lower grade 
of responsible seamen and artificers. 

Petty Sessions. The sitting of Justices of the Peace in 
court is called Sessions. They have power, under statutes, to 
make divisions of counties for sessional and magisterial purposes, 
each justice, except during Quarter Sessions (q. v.), usually 
exercising his jurisdiction only in the division in which he is resi- 
dent. But justices have generally stated places and times of 
meeting for the despatch of such business as requires by law the 
presence of more than one justice, and yet does not require to 
be brought before Quarter Sessions, or Special Sessions (q. v.). 
These meetings are called P. S. 

Petu'nia, a genus of S. American Solan acece closely related 
to the tobacco, but of no economic service. They have sticky 
leaves, axillary funnel-shaped flowers, generally white or some 
shade of purple, but the gardener’s skill has now introduced 
Varieties With striped and with double corollas — and arc* much 
used for bedding-out purposes. Some of them are sweet- 
smelling. 

Petunt’ze, a white felspathic earth used by the Chinese in 
the manufacture of porcelain, By fusion it gives to the kaolin 
a glazed appearance. 

Pet'worth, or Sussex Marble, a various coloured lime- 
stone, occurring as a thin layer in the Weald clay, and composed 
of the shells of flesh-water Paladin# \ In the cathedrals of Chi- 
chester and Canterbury there are pillars formed of it, and it is 
Otherwise used for ornamental purposes. 

Peilt'iXLger, Konrad, a celebrated German antiquary, was 
born at Augsburg, 14th October 1465 After an education at 
Padua* Bologna, Florence, and Rome, he returned to Germany 
about i486, and became town-clerk of his native city about 1493. 
After his death (24th December 1547) his valuable library fell to 
his Qwtt family, afterwards, however, to the Jesuits at Augsburg. 
P. wrote several works on antiquities, chief of which were Roman ie 
Vetustatis fragmenta in Augustana Vimielkomm (Augsb. 1505}, 
and Scrmoncs Convivales de mirandis Germanics Antiquitatibus 
{Ibid. 1506), He discovered in a Benedictine monastery at 
Tegernsee the so-called Tabula Peutingeriana, a map of the 
military roads of the West Roman Empire, dating from the 4th 
c. A port of it was published by Marcus Weber as Fragment a 
Tabula Antiques ex Peu tin gcrorum Bibliotheca (Venice, 1591). 
From this date the map was mislaid till 1714, when, being dis- 
cover^ among P.’s MSS., it was sold to a bookseller, from whom 
it was bought by Prince Eugene, who presented it to the Vienna 
Library. Complete editions have been published by Franz 
Christoph von Scheyb (Vien. 1753), by Mannert (12 vols. Leips. 
1824), who gives a complete account of its fortunes from the 4th 
to the 19th c., and by D’Urban in his Rccueil d' It mer air es 
Aneiem (Par. 1845). 

IPew (Old Fr. pays, Lat. podium , 1 a support ’), a term origin- 
ally applied to the low open benches introduced into English 
churches as early at least as the 13th c. The ends of these were 
often richly carved, terminating in a poppy-head or other finial. 
After the Reformation, and under Puritan influences, they were 
generally, replaced by the high hideous enclosures familiarly 

t* - 


known as 4 horse-boxes/ which in this present age of church , 
restoration are happily making way for benches of the ancient ’ 
or for chairs* in England* says Blackstone, 4 pews may 
, descend by custom immemorial (without any ecclosiastical con- 
currence) from the u ancestor to the heir;’ they may also be held 
by a faMhr‘|rom ^a^mmanr, or they may be assigned 

by the according to their 

degree. 1 Jn Scotland .mfr assignation is vested in the heritors ; !, 
in the United States different in different States, 

pews being sometimes "in the; of the vestry, or 

trustees, sometimes leased for n limited jpfenod, and frequently 
conveyed in a perpetual lease with !af' > :a^ihu i al; rent. Of Jate years 
a strong feeling has arisen that a church should be 

free and unreserved, and in many town churches of .England a 
voluntary offertory has been established milieu of the income 
formerly derived from pew-rents. 1 

Pew'ter (Old Fr. peutre, Low Lat. petdtyum)^ ordinarily an 
alloy of tin with antimony and leadt, though the befct P. has 
copper added in place of lead. Common P. contains only tin 
and lead in the proportion of 4 : i; A fine'P. is obtained by 
fusing together 100 parts of tin, 8 of antimony, I of bismuth, 
and 4 of copper. The effect of these additions is to harden the 
tin and preserve its colour, so that a good t. keeps its silvery 
lustre for long untarnished. 

Peyer’s Glands, an important group of Glands (q. v.), 
occuiring chiefly in the small intestine, and which appear to be 
specially affected in typhoid fever. They are most abundant at 
the terminal part of the ileum, near the ileo-c trial valve. These 
glands are met with in two forms, solitary and agminated, the 
latter being also known as P.'s patches . The patches vary from 
I to 3 inches in length, and attain a width of about half an inch. 
They aie of oval form. Each gland is from half a line to a 
line in diameter, and consists of a network Of fine fibres con- 
taining lymphoid corpuscles. The glands are, penetrated by 
blood-vessels and surrounded with lymphatic vessels. Their 
functions would appear to be that of absorbing certain materials 
fiom the chyle or digested food. P. G. are largest in the young, 
and disappear in adult life. 

Pdzdnos, a town of France, department of Herault, on the 
river Peyne, at a short distance from its junction with the llei- 
ault. It has manufactures of iton, copper, and chemicals, ami , 
a large trade in grain, wine, and liqueurs. Pop, (1872) 7314, 

Pfaf 'ers, less correctly PfefF'ers, a village in the Swiss can- 
ton of St. Gall, 5 miles S.S.E. of Sargans. Its hot medicinal 
baths have been famous since 1038. They are situated in the 
deep rocky valley of the Tamina, 2259 feet above the sea, and 
the access to them is between walls of jock from 533, to 833 
feet high. The water of the main spring has a temperature of 
S5‘4° F., that of the lower 100*6° F. In i860 a diaifi 8$ feet 
long was made through the rocks to a large grotto, into wbicS 
flow 16 to 20,000 quarts of water per minute. At the village 1 
a rich Benedictine abbey (suppressed 1838) has been converted 
into a lunatic asylum, St. Perminsberg. Pop. 1 540. ' 

Pfeiff'er, Ida (n&e Beyer), born at Vienna, 15th October 
1797, showed from early youth great energy and love of know- 
ledge. After being separated from Iter husband, and having 
completed the education of her two sons, she resolved to travel 
abroad. She first went to Palestine in 1842, and the account 
of her journey, Prise einer Wienerin in das JfAlige Land {z vols. 
Vien. 1843 ; 4th ed. 1856), being favourably received* she next 
visited (1845) the three Scandinavian kingdoms uhd Iceland 
(Prise nach dem Skandinavischen Harden , 2 vqls. Pcstb, 1846), 
and proceeded to S. America, Australia, India, Persfai and 'Asia 
Minor ; thereafter publishing Fine Frauenfahrt Mfn jfcr A 0 ll 
(3 vols. Vien. 1850), a work rich in observations phf womma’s 
home life in the countries where she had been. In Jfech I$$l 
she undertook a new journey. Going first to Edgland, slie left 
that country in May for Australasia, where sljie ^empmed a year 
and a half on the Sunda Isles, and boldly ' -to the 
interior of Sumatra and Borneo. She tbex^' ' tor the. 
west part of S. America, and from thence FT. 

America, and reached home in May *85$-! W*H» 

reise appeared in 4 vols. in 1S5& III tSii .latter ' 
year she went to Madagascar, was prison and 

I hardly treated by the natives, liberty till 

1858, when she returned home to the 'ill* 
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tlsage she hod received. The account of her latest travels, Rme 
noth Mo44gascar, contains also a biography of E (a vols> Vien* 
jgfah See Du Remntte 24a ft* m Unkre Zed <2 vol*. Lei£a* 

, > 

pfcwrsfheisn, an industrial to*# of Oagnwiy, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, at the m&ximkm the En& the WUrip, and 
the Nagold,<mtheN. skirt of the mb* Htwam, 35 miles S.S.Ek 
of Mannheim by rad* Lohtfm residence of the Markgrafe of 
the eacUnct Baden-0wfhfcbi)£rjiesdtte line, it has an ancient 
caftte, and on an crotelce # ferafrr, erected between 
the 12th ana containing many interesting statues 

and memorials- Tfeostaple -products are gold and silver wares, 
the production of mim employs 7000 men. P also manufac- 
tures chemicals, ir&‘machmeiy, ultramarine paper, &c , and 
carries on a tnmlm imwr, ml, and wine Pop (1875) 23,537 

Vbtf&Q* sfteto^ftbldist bf the Augustan period, was pro 
bably at one ty# dilate of the Emperor, as the title of his work 
indicates — LtberU Pqouta APwpiae — and it is said 
he came from Thmfte or Macedonia His fables were princi- 
pally traifekuota of Amp's and their excellence was propor- 
tional to die closeness of the pAraphinse His only meut is a 
beautiful style. Another collection of thirty-two fables— Epitome 
rst published at Naples, 1S09, has been connected 
with his name by some, The standard edition of his w ritmgs is 
that Of Otelfi (Zurich 1831). Another edition is that of Muller 
(Leips. 1876). 

Phtt'fet&W (On * glittering’), originally an epithet of the sun, 
came next to Od the name 0? one of the sun god’s horses and 
finally of the son of Helios and Clymene, a daiing youth, 
who, essaying to guide lus father’s chariot, drove so near 
the earth as almost to set it on fire r X hereupon Zeus blew 
him with a thunderbolt, and cast his, body into the End mus or 
Po f whilst hi£ weeping sifters, the Helndes, wcie changed m*o 
tho amber-dropping poplars that fringed its banks — Phaeton , an 
open pleasure carnage on foul wheels, takes its name fiom this 
mythic charioted. 

Phagedee'na (Gi phagtui, * to cat*,* or * coirode ) is the tcim 
applied to a combination of ulef ration and gangiene, m which 
the ulcer, as it swicids, sloughs more or less deeply I hue 
are two forms of this affection, vir , spreading P , and sloughing 
P In Kpnidmt^ P, ulceiation is the piominent symptom, the 
sloughing being only supeihuaJ , but m j ou^/nnj P , the slough 
is the pi eminent symptom, the suifacc of the ulci r being thick, 
black, and round m shape, a considti ible depth of tissue bung 
involved Underneath the superficial slough, ulceiation gene- 
ialiy proceeds rapidly, involving destruction of the tissues 
Thtre is usually a jcllowish gieen or brownish fatnl discharge , 
and occasionally bleeding from destruction oi the vessth J he 
gain is of a severe, burning, $tm to mg, an l lancinating charnctei 
There IS also a seVcie foim of r Ion lung P , usually called 
‘hospital cangiene,’ which is infectious 01 contagious, and epi- 
demic in nature P is frequently the result of tubuculosis, 
the syphilitic virus, intemperance, and the abuse of ni(icin) 
Hospital gangrene usually ouginates and spreads m hospitds 
where theie Is much overcrowding, and where the hygienic 
Condition* arc unfavourable 

PhaP&nger, » genus of Marsupial quadiupeds, also named 
fthdlanp'de, and repusented by the Sooty P (P/nlanqsti 
faltgmosa), the P* lulpina or vulpine P , and other species 
The Vulpine E is Sometimes named the Austialian Opossum, 
although ft 00 e» not belong to the famil) of the hue or Amui- 
cah Oppssum v.) In the V , the second and thud tots of 
the hmde^ feet me united by the integument ntaily to their 
extremities. The great foe may be opposed to the otlius, and 
ifr devoid tyf A nail, while the iwt have long curved claws l he 
tadiskhg* mi d its tip is prehensile Ihe ammai is nocturnal 
in una^tvua chiefly m tiees and on vegetable food T he 

Ofmwe te<lh m small. The vulpine P. attains a length of 
2 k$i and evermore. 


fha 3 |U f ii^ 0 , U family of Arachnida (q v ), represented by 
(ho sp-callea r |aifV«$t ’Spidets.* The legs are extremely long, 
and W mdxttkfy fedjn are filamentous organs, and aie termi- 
nated by davftt of « simple kmd These Arachnidans receive 
their appearing m the fields m great numbers 

after harvest 


PhaLaux (Or. probably akm to phalli; tf, Eng. column), 
in the tactics of the anetteuts, a battalion of heavy infantry {hop. 
ti&fb drawn up dose *m deep, and armed with spears %x feet 
Mfe and abort swords.' Sttefi % focmftftm Jw* known to 

prising: *&3% men, sixteen deep, who^etfe WJKimtip that 
the spears of the fifth rank projeOtetT 3 fm hbyond the first, 
tins huge body, which could only act on level ma open, ground, 
was* necessarily slow in its movements, and opUlfe broken fell an 
easy prey to the enemy Hence the P, was frpofthe fifst over- 
matched, and m course of time superseded, by the Koman 
Legion (q v ). 

Phal'anx, the name given to each of the joints Or small 
bones of which the digits of vertebrates are composed- Ihtce 
phalanges exist in each digit of man, with the exception of the 
great toe and thumb, m which only two am found. In some 
mammals (and paiticularly in Cetacea) tho number of V is 
very great* 

Phal'ans, a tyrant of Agngentum, in Sicily, who maintained 
himself on the thionc for sixteen years (565-549 &C) with the 
aid of mercenaries and by the execution of the leading citizens 
lie 1 ousted them alive in a brazen bull, making the first experi- 
ment on its inventor, Peullus The so-called Letters of P. 
(Ven 1498) ueie conclusively shown to be spurious by Bdatfey 
(q v ), who styles them 1 a fardle of commpnpUOes * Their 
exact date cannot be determined, but they cert&mJy belong to 
the Christian eta. 

Phal'arope {Phalatopus), a genus of Grallatorial or Wading 
birds (lepresentcd by the grey P (P fulicanus), by Iht 
necked P {P hyp boreus ), and by other species. It is allied 
to the Snipe (q v ) Ihe genus P has a long bill, and has the 
first and second quills longest The toes are united at the ba&e. 
and have lobes at the sides, and the hmdei toe is raised and 
edged with .a narrow membrane Ihe giey P is an Arctte bird, 
which vi itr Britain m autumn and winter It lfe agile m flight, 
and a dcxUrou swimmer, feeding on Crustacea and molluscs 
The winter plumngi is blackish brown on the head, neck, and 
ha k, a white band eviaLs on the wing, and the neck and uhder 
pail arc of a dull led Ihe breast and belly are pure while 
llu av length u S inches The rtd necked P* is smaller 
than the giey species 

PhalTus (Gi akm to Sansk pal, 1 to produce ’), the Greek 
sjmb >1 of the genuative power* of natuie, corresponding to the 
Semitic Asluiah and the I inga (q \ ) of the natives of India. 
It was usually inadi of fig-wood, and was borne in procession 
at the Dionysiac festn ils 

Phall us, a genus of Gasteromycetous fungi m vhtcH the Stem 
ansts fiom a gtlatmous volvi, and is surmounted by A slightly 
wnnklcd 01 1 deeply pitted conical pileus peiforated at the 
The growth is very xapil, ns h also the decay, the Hymetteum 
with the spores passing into a fcrtid semifluid mass. Some of 
the species aie beautiful objects, but all have an odiou? smell at 
some penod of their existence Tho common stmkhorn (P m- 
pithun), a species fiequcnt m Butam m open woods, shrubbei les, 
, besides an unsightly appe iranee, 1ms a disgusting carnon- 
like odour that may be fell foi yards around its place of growth 

Phanerogamous Plants (Gi phamro r, ‘ visible,’ 

‘union \ a name applied to plants having visible flowers* m 
contradistinction to the flowcrless plants or Cryptogamia (q v ) 
Ihe definition might othciwise be expressed try saying that the 
latU 1 aie destitute of flowcis containing anthers and ovuletl,, 
while T P have these organs They comprise dicotytedamu* 
monocot) ledons, and gymnosperm , alierdy leferled tw tlhtjer 
sepaiate headings Alphonse de C andolle (xSy^) estimates this 
number of P I existing 111 the woild up to 120,000 

Pharaoh (Utb Phcu 'oh), the name applied generally to the 
kings of Ig)i>t in the Old JTcstiment* is sometjimea Used by 
itself as a proper name (if Gen. xu. &c, ), a sense which is 

uoie cleirly implied when, as 1$ tametimea ibo Oa*e, the Utle 
* king of Egypt * is subjoined to it (rf. t Kings 111. 7, kt ) ; and 
sometimes the generality of the name, like that of the Koman 
Ciesar, is implied by the real proper name being added (cf 
P.-Necho, 2 Kings xxm. 33 5 P.-Hopbra, tor, xhv. 30), The 
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meaning of the name was given by Josephus {Ants, viii, 6,2) as 
simply ‘ Icing/ but in modern times it has been identified with ; 
? 4 <A or FH-RA, the sumgod of the hieroglyphics* as 
king had been regarded as Sis .representative on earth, and,%’: 
others with Per-aa or Pheraio* lit. house,' - / "b» / v A' 

i. The first P, mentjpneidjin^'BMefe/the, contempomry of 
Abraham (Gem xii. io~ 2 o),wl)b is conjectured by Egyptologists 
to have been Salads, Suites, 0* the first king of the 15th 
( Hyk -shos) dynasty (about #. c. 208b}, who held their court at 
Memphis and afiei^ai'ds at Tanis (Avaris* Zoan). 2, The con- 
temporary of Joseph (Gen. xl., &c.) has been identified with 1 


1875), 3. The I\ who oppressed the Israelites has been identi- 
fied with Rameses II. of the I^jth dynasty (about K. 1400), , 
who, accotdingto the hieroglyphics, built a chain of forts from 
Pelusmitt' to Heliopolis, of which the two principal ones were 
caUed K$me$ieS and fachtum (Pifhom, Exod. i. 11) ; 4. the P. 
of the Jstofefyk 'V,) with his son Memphthah or Amenophis. 

Thtei^tteldon hs to who was the P. the father-in-law of Mered 
(I dhfon* iv. 18) is obscure and unimportant. 6. P., the brother- 
in-law of Hadaa (1 Kings xi. 10-20), is supposed to have been 
Osochor of the 21st dynasty i 7. the father-in-law of Solomon, 
his successor .Psusennes II. 8 . P. the ally of liezekiah against 
Sennacherib (Isa.xxxvi. 6), otherwise Tirhakah, lung of Ethiopia 
(2 KingS >iX. 9)i was Tabarka or Tirharka, the third of the 25th 
(Ethiopian) dynasty (about b.c» 694-668), who is known from 
the Assyria# cuneiform inscriptions to have waged war against 
the Assyrian kings Esarhaddon and Assurbannipal, 9. I\- 
Nccho* by whom Josiah king of Judah was defeated and slain 
(2 Kings xxtii. 29 5 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-24), was the son of Psam- 
metichos I. of the 26th dynasty. 10. P.-Hophra, who raised 
the siege of Jerusalem conducted by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
time of Zedeikh Her. xxxvii. 5, xliv. 30), was the successor 
(about B.c* jjjSjSf rsammcticus II., who succeeded Necho. 

' titarlnoes were one of the so-called religious sects among 
the Jews in the time of Christ. The name (Gr. pharisaws, 
Heb. phitntsh , pi. pherushim, 4 the separated *) denoted those 
who separated themselves from Levitical impurity, which of 
Corpse implied separation from those who were defiled by that, 
'fhey styled themselves the ‘Wise' or ‘Disciples of the Wise,* 
and ‘ Associates, 1 meaning those who banded themselves together 
for the purpose of keeping the Mosaic Jaws regarding purity. 
As this implied n close study of, and great reverence for, the law, 
the great majority of the Scribes (q. v.), the learned in the law, 
belonged to the P. The religious societies of later Judaism arc 
generally called sects, and a mistaken notion regarding them pre- 
vails in consequence. Sect as thus applied is a translation of 
the Greek word hatreds (‘heresy’), used by Josephus in applying 
the title? of the schools of Greek philosophy to Jewish circum- 
stances. These ‘heresies,* however, were not, cither among 
the Greeks or the Jews, sects at all in the modem sense, but 
schools of thought or parties, with no intention of separating 
froth the general community. 

The history of the P. begins with the return of thqjews from 
Babylqn. They appear first as the ‘separatists’ of the time of 
Ezra, as opposed to those who held intercourse with the people 
of the land, and look wives from among them (cf Ezra vi. 21, 

, lx. I, a, x* II ; Neh. ix. 2, x. 29). The natural descendants of 
these were the Chasidim (q. v.) f or Puritans of a somewhat 
later jPeriod. At least from the 3d c. n.c. the executive 
power was in the hands of the high priest and a council of elders. 
Before the reign of Antiochus Epiplmnes (n.c, 175), from various 
causes, the common people, with the Scribes at their head, 
stood opposed to this priestly aristocracy. Under the first 
A sm oceans the two classes were driven by mutual antagonism 
into the positiOn of parties, which under Jonathan (b.c. 161-143) 
became known as the P. and the Sadducees (q. y.)* The former, , 
then, were the national party, representing the democratic, reli- 
gious tendency ; the latter were the aristocratic party, repre- 
senting the moderate, political tendency, which sought foreign 
jlhances, and tried to introduce Gentile manners and customs. 
Jawm f}j,c. 175) and Menclaus (n.c. 172) overdid this policy, 
ana thereby destroyed the popularity of the aristocracy ; an4 

ii^ 0W j r wo ? n * a,1 y wined altogether when the nation 
vowed under the Maccabees (q, v.). Bui' as; the Asmone&ns 
rose in, power, becom'mg first high priests and, then prince*, tl? 

i ■ ■ >•/ 


breech was again formed between the P. and the aristoeow^, 
vyhiph resnlted m a civil war in the time of Alexander Jawwawt', 
.m^»'.W>5*r79). the Great (b.c. 37 - 4 ) W 

,'|l^:^hb;;>iumbered : •«0iK> > ' v refttse4' to swear allegiance: to the'* 
by |hk tini'e th^bhity # the 'party was broken. A', 
party,# ‘engaged in conspiracies . 

against Herod/ yrhile • more and more ' 

from politics as the became mote hope** 

less, sought to '‘eager study and 

observance of -the are tfras to be w • 

garded as the national party* principle 

on which their existence ; fctf « that/ nlatge , 
number of the- common' people ' &H*id * ' to* them* but 

were in the position of outcasts*- thO -time - 
of Ezra, mingled too freely wife which 

class would include the-' pubKcans, ,rim;rr^ 4 ^'.of Rome, and 
those ofimmoral life. , , ; • >,w \ ’ 

As to the general character of 
above inevitably led to the development 

self-complacency, ostentation, superstition/®^ ; but 

it is a great mistake to conclude, ns is generaRy ribne, to the 
denunciations of Christ {cf. Mat. xxiii. 13^33 j 36^50) 

that all the P. were self-righteous, superstitious/ pr hypocritical. 
The language of the Talmud (q. v.), *>., of theP, themselves, in 
denouncing self-righteousness and hypocrisy 'Aqufctbb*'' fc&WB 
that of the New Testament, \ / '■ v'-v,' - ;* ’ ’ ■"'// 

From what has been said it will appear fhat ^k tenets and A 
practices of the P. are those of orthodox Judaism.’ The fund a- 
mental tenet of the party was that the whole nation were kings 
and priests, a holy nation, the object ofmost of’ their enact- , 
ments being to make the people realise thi|to?£4 at their social 
j meals they paid great attention to washing themselves and the ; 
vessels they used, intending those meals to be like the meals 
of the priests, It was in this light, too, that they. considered 
themselves to be the guardians of the law, in connection With 
which was another of their tenets, ‘ that by the, side of the 
written law there was an oral law to complete and explain the 
former, ’ and which, like the former, was received by Moses from 
Sinai, and then transmitted by tradition to the men of the Great 
Synagogue ; believing that so long as they remained faithful to 
God by keeping his law no power on earth Could harm them. 
Hence they utterly ‘repudiated the time-serving policy of the 
Sadducees, who maintained that human ingenuity and state- 
craft ought to be resorted to in political matters/ The objec- 
tion to this theoiy from the calamities of the righleotiS and the 
prosperity of the wicked, the P. met with the doctrine of a 
future life, in which all these irregularities would he rectified. 
To facilitate obedience to the law, they put a mild interpretation 
on some of the Mosaic enactments, and tried to adapt' 'thto to 
varying circumstances. Thus, while the Sadducee^ Utt(k£ritt>od 
the right of retaliation (Exod. xxi. 23) literally, the E, y <skpikted , 
it as requiring a pecuniary compensation. Sec E. &u)t«choh , 
Talmud {Quart. Rev., October 1867, or dJt, Remadnf, -X^hek 
1S74) ; C. D. Ginsburg in Kitto’S Cyrlo, of TUI ed. 
Edinb. 1876) ; Ewald’s Cesch. der Vaikti Isri (Eng. trabs." 2a eth 
1869) ; Kucnen’s Ret. of Israel (Eng. trans. l 874 *~ 75 ) f .Staiiley 
Jewish Church (3d series, 2d ed, Xond. 1877) « and Cphon% 
Lcs Pharisiens (2 vols. Par, 1877). ; '?/, ' 

Pharmacopoeia (Gr. pkarmakon, a ‘ drug * or * inedt&ifte,* 
and poieo, ‘ I make ’) i§ the term applied to various bdok^ of dimjC/ ; 
tions for the preparation of medicines, published by. tho Colleger 
of Physicians, with the sanction of Government - 

usually consist of a list of the articles of the Materia Medici 
with their properties, doses, and the testa for the doi^^isia^ri 
of their purity ; and also a collection of approved ' re^ripb fbr 
treatment of disease. The first P. published v 

>was that of Niirnbcrg, in the year 1542, the cotlecitio ft having 
been made by a student named Valerius Cotthta 
of the most eminent medical authors./ 

works? principally used by apothecaries wS 

book On Simples , by Avicenna and Sempioh^^f^to' : Send-, 
torts, 'by Balchasim bin Aberazerim 


Johannes Damascenus or Mc*ue,; 

Nicolaus de Salerno, commonly 
tingiiish it from an abridgment 
> The first edition of the P. of XiMjP'Jw 
whi^i Scared in |^8 f 
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, ; - iicms ettwerated in ‘the 'easier ;saaoSt 

, y! ;■ '• 0)cdiiw«y Uftture, and indicates* FnVf'-^tis' of medical science m 
'.'’V w ' A the ip AM-mh centuri^/^TMiS^l had been . 

•/•;'' '' banged* the urine and e^en^^^^^j^oua'animals^ the blood 
■ ..^T tbe eat, frogs, toads* kuf$y dc^g, wotnis. anally and wood* 

•i ? w-tod a placerin*bi^^ p; Medicinal wto* .. 

y ;; Jvyonfrkda'.'df the natttjltj, cothhiiiipg sometimes a - 

, , !•, hundred;'^ . ordered $ ■ thus , 1 the Great 

,/. ' # PrifUmce ^ of Mathiolus contained' 

./''V- 'appeared in 1699, and 

*•/; y^ef>ubUh right of publishing the pharmacopoeias' 

yV-' of, Epndon, Ma Dublin was vested m the Colleges 

>A , p$ of these places respectively ; but by the Medical 

?! of 10^ it, Ordained that"* the General [Medical] Council 

' shall cause fO?;b0 ^ublished, under their direction, a book con- 
? .taihin^ 4;ii^:^7laedicmeS i and compounds, and the manner of 
* ’ ' , , preparing together with the true weights and measures by 
: : which ^b^^|»r«?pared and mixed ; and containing such 

J V ’ other -reflating thereto as the General Council 

• shidl tp be, palled the British P, which shall for all 

• purposesbe &e^d tpbe substituted throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland 'fpf the several above-mentioned Pharmacopoeias/ 

i * This c!au#e;iri!the^Medical Act was rendered necessary, as each 
P. contained many important preparations, similar in name but 
1 totally diferibi in strength, so that dangerous accidents arose, as 
yy . from a London prescription being made up in Dublin, or vice 
: •?' Britisn P., which appeared in 1864, although 

, having the advatttage of uniformity, had defects, and gave rise to 
such a general fefeimg of disappointment throughout the whole 
ranks of the medical profession that the Medical Council ordered 
a new edition 'to be prepared, the preparation of which was 
’ intrusted to a Committee of eminent men, with the President of 

* the Medical Council as chairman. These gentlemen were en- 
gaged spihe years upon the work, and, when completed, it was 
submitted to all the members of the Medical Council, and to 
Other practical men, for the purpose of receiving suggestions. 
Into this edition (1867) of the 1\ about 100 medicine' were 
introduced, which had been left out in the first edition, the moie 
important additions being benzoaled lard, bromide of ammo- 
nium, carbonate of bismuth, solution of citrate of bismuth and 
ammonia, iodide of cadmium, oxalate of cerium, flexile collodion, 
glycerines of borax, carbolic acicl, gallic acid, tannic acid and 
Starch, Compound ointment of mercury, mercury suppositories, 

. medicinal lozenges, tinctures of pyrethrum and sumbul, &c. 

The $*, German ica and the United States P. have been re- 
cently published, and a reprint of the British P. has been recently 
issued Wf ^ Medical Council, to which an Addendum has been 
appended *.7 ; ; Au’strld* Belgium, France, and Russia have also 
their re^pCCtive pharmacopoeias ; but a universal 1 \, or one of so 
gen<^[^il^tucelliat the most important medicines shall be all 
' of the Same strength, is still a desideiatum. See the British 1 \ 
and Squires Companion to the British R (nth ed. Lond. 1877). 

Phar'tnacy’ (Gr. pharmahon^ *a medicine’) is that depart- 
1 meut of Materia Medial (q. v.) which treats of the collection, 
preparhto* jjrbSftrving, anti compounding medicines, and of dis- 
v : #eus$g;p^m according to the formula or prescriptions of medi- 
’ . -cil ^jpbt^kitbners* The term P. is sometimes used in a more 
; , . Pmited s^hsejoiienote the application of the laws of chemistry 
y ' ?w^edicihb»;;fip' tos to render them easy of administration and 
V ''ittbie _petf^ 7 kn& certain in their action. P. is sometimes used 
> tb denote th? art of compounding and mixing drugs according to 
the^ of the physician. 

, " s ; s«b Lighthouse. 

? . persala\ anciently a town of Thcssalia, 

or the Euipeus, and 24 miles S. of 
, Cfcsar defeated Pompev, August 9, 48 n.c., 1 

; thje^femer losl^'frd'm. 23b to 1200 men out of 22,000 legionaries 
l Fompey’s army, composed of 45,000 

' ' . , . ^payalry ? ' besidea a host of light- armed aux- 

• \ 5 ; , ' imo ‘iictoije than 24,909 taken prisoners. 

1 ( (/-pluxrynx-bteathers f h the name of the ' 


1 \ the name of the ' 

/r ,; ;^cr.:mybb4 ••re|rc$euted by the Lancelefe (q. v.) alone, 


^ group of T^ttean lq. y.) Ashes repre- 
sented W the Wrasses (q. y;), and forming » Subdivision of the 

spifcy-fin 
Fi use 
borne. 


and thus constitutes the tipper pbrtiqh of canal 

proper. The P. consists essentially of a musopWiaci, bf conical 
shape; the base being turned upwards or t«#ards,'the' mouth. 

It may be regarded as extending from the ba^d of the skull to 
the cricoid cartilage of the larynx as a front boundary ^ and to the 
fifth cervical vertebra behind. In length it measures 4i inches. 

It is attached behind by loose tissue to the spine, while below it 
merges into the oesophagus or gullet. IntO tlie P, no less than 
seven apertures open — the mouth, the two Eustachian tubes (lead* 
ing from the internal ear), the two posterior starts o? hinder 
nostrils, the larynx > and th e gullet or oesophagus. . Ip structure 
the I\ is seen to lie composea of an external or fibrous coat, a 
middle or muscular coat , and an internal o t mucous layer. The 
last is continuous with that of the mouth, gullet, larynx* and 
Eustachian tubes, and is covered by columnar EpkheUum v.) 
of the ciliated variety. The mucous glands of the F. ate very 
numerous. In, the act of deglutition or swallowing the P. is 
intimately concerned, being raised up towardsThe back of the 
tongue to receive the food. ' ! ’! ‘ ” J /, . 

Diseases of the P,— The P. is liable to acute inflammation, /or 
pharyngitis, which is constant in sore throat qf all, kinds, and 
which may be propagated from the spine, and by erysipelatous ' . 
affections spreading inwards. Follicular inflammation of the 
P., or clergyman's sore throat , is indicated by huskiness of the 
voice, coughing, hawking, and spitting. The follicle^ of the 
isthmus Jacicum and of the P. are prominent, the mucous mem- 
brane having the appearance of being studded with granulations, 
and the follicles sometimes burst and discharge $maljl masses.' 
This is occasionally followed by ulceration. The constitutional 
remedies are iron, quinine, and strychnia, and the most hWhl 
topical ap})lications are solutions of nitrate of illye*, or ; of 
creosote. In cases of diphtheria, the P. is frequently thq/mosil; 
important seat of the disease. It is occasionally 4 he Seat pf 
tumours, and malformations of the P. and oesophagus Sire bbt 
uncommon. Abscesses of the P. may be formed $d Ore result Wf 
inflammation, or in connection wdth disease of the spine* 

Phascog'ale, or Tapoa Tafa (Phascoga/e, pencill<da% a 
species of Marsupial quadrupeds inhabiting Austrajia, and 
attaining a length of 17 inches. The colour is grey atoye arid 
white below, the fur being exceedingly soft and woblly. The 
tail i? very long, and has a tuft of black hairs at its extremity; 
The P. is a most rapacious creature, doing great damage in hen- 
houses. It appears to form its burrow or nest in the trunks of 
trees, ’ . : p R \ ! 

Phased arc't os, a genus of Marsupial mammals, Repre- 
sented by the koala or kangaroo bear (A c/ncreus) i ixho xi!irTpie4 
the ‘native sloth* by the Australian colonists. The koala 
attains a length of 2 feet, and is covered with a blui^h-grey fur. 
The tail is rudimeniary, and the claws are strong, and adapt the ' 
animal for an arboreal life. The great toe is Opposable to the, 
other toes, and the fingers are divided into two tfeis, so as to 
constitute a hand-like member capable of grasping the bought 
of trees, 1 * 

Phased o the 'rium, an extinct genus of mammalia, believed, 
to include species of insectivoious marsupialia. The retrain?* of 
this genus are among the earliest relics of mammalian, life opi '>■ 
globe. They occur in the Stonesfield slates of the Lo wer Oolite^.’? 
The extinct P. is regarded as being most nearly reprfefi^etl^? 
tlie existing Opossum. •’ ( !' ; 7 

Phase (Gr. phasis, 1 an appearance ’), in physics* ‘ 

ticular slate, at a given instant, of a continuously 
periodic phenomenon. Thus we speak of the ' 

of an eclipse, of a tide, &c. . . 

In astronomy, P. is the name given to tbfs 
heavenly body, the visible portion of who$e 


alters wdth change of position. The diaifaa 

familiar to all, and show that our satellite i$ nbt sqlf-luniinous, 

but shines solely by reflected solar light; ,' ^^ilihefi^ereury, 


Venus, Mars, and Jupiter show 
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phases. That Venus had this characteristic was shorn by 
Galileo as soon as he directed his telescope towards her ; aim, 
at the time this discovery was regarded as irresistible argument 
in favour of the Copernican system of the universe. : 

Phase'olus. See KidKAv Bean. , ; ■ '< : 4 *>i 

Phasian'idse. See Pheasant, 

Pha'sis (mod. Rion\ the ancient name of a river of Colchis 
(Mingrelia), which, rising on the southern slope of the Caucasus, 
at an elevation of 2735 eastward to the Black Sea, 

which it enters at Pott^hfter a course of 138 miles. With the 
Cyrus (Kur) and Oxus it formed, and to some extent still forms, 
a mercantile highway between Greece and Persia. The phea- 
sant (Avis Phasiam) was so named because originally brought 
from its banks. 

Phas'midEB (Gr. phasma , *a spectre,* a family of Orthopterous 
insects represented by the * walking stick * insects, and by the 
‘ leaf insects.* In this group the bodies are of linear conforma- 
tion, and the wings are either abortive, or vi hen developed are 
leaf-like. The antenna? are short, and the abdomen is nearly 
twice as long as the oilier regions of the body. In Phasma, the 
typical genus, species of which are found in tropical climates, 
both sexes are winged. In this family the young or larva? are 
like the adults, with the exception that in the winged species the 
>vings exist in a rudimentary state in the pupm. 

Phoas'ant (Phasianus), a genus of Pasotia! 01 Gallinaceous 
birds, the type of the family Phasianid# . In this group the bill 
is of moderate length and the wings arc rounded. The powers 
of flight are not markedly developed, and the tail is long and 
broad* The tarsi are ‘spurred,* and the hinder toe is shoit and 
raised on the tarsus. In the genus Phasianus itself, the tail is 
long Und wedge-shaped, and the nostril^ aie in a grove at the 
base of the bilk The fourth and fifth quills are the longest, and 
the tail is long. The common F. (P. cole hints), is a native of 
Asia Minor, but has become completely acclimatised in Britain 
and other European countries. It attains a total length of about 
3,1 or 3 feet. The males have a very brilliantly marked plumage. 
The head and neck are blue, glossed with gieen and purple tints, 
and a patch of scarlet skin surmounts the eye. The back plumage 
is coloured golden red, varied with black and brown tints oncl 

; markings. The quill-feathers are brown ; the breast is purplish 
red, and, the under parts are br own, tinted with black. The bn >wn 
tints predominate in the female. The nest of the P. is a rude 
Structure, consisting of grasses, &c., collected on the ground. 
The eggs number eleven or twelve, and arc of an olive brown 
colour. The P. appears to like mating with other species of 
Gallinaceous birds. Hybrids have been reared between the P. 
and common fowl, the grouse, the guinea-fowl, and the turkey. 
The food consists of insects, seeds, and vegetable matters of 
various sorts. The P. runs swiftly on the ground, but lias 
only limited powers of flight. At night it roosts on the low 
branches of trees. P.-shootmg in England and Scotland begins 
oh October 1st, and ends on February 3d, The birds are fed 
during Winter, and become so tame that P.-shooting in some 
cases can hardly be termed a sport. The female P., as is the 
case with the Peacock (q. v.), frequently assumes the plumage 
©f r the male when its sexual functions cease ; and the male 
and females remain apart except at the breeding season. The 
Argus P, (Argus giganteus) is a species of P. occurring in 
Sumatra, mid derives its name from the volute spots on the 
chestnut talk The tail-feathers are extremely long, and the 
average Jength of the bird is about 5 feet, tail included, Kecves 
P. (P* JZe&vesii) occurs inN. Chiua, It is noted for theextieme 
development of the two central feathers of the tail, which may mea- 
sure 7 feet long, and which are of a grey colour, barred with dark 
brown hands. The Golden P, ( Thanmalia picta) inhabits China, 
as also does Lady Amherst’s P. ( Thaumalisi Amherstii) and the 
Silver P. (Gallophasis JVj >rfh emevus) . The Peacock P. ( Polyplcc - 
tron Napokonis) occurs in the Moluccas, and attains a length of 
20 inches. Its general colour is brown, varied with white and 
blackish-brown, the abdomen being black. The name Native 
P. is given to the Leipoa oeellata of Australia, a bird allied to the 
jungle Fowl (q. v.). * 

! 3 Phea 8 ant-Sliell {rhasiawtla), a genus of Gasieropodous 
taollufcc?, of which the Australian lb S. (/*. Australis) is a good 
example* It was formerly in great demand, and large prices were 
asked and obtained for good specimens. The P. S. belongs to 
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\ the. family I'urbinidit, or top shells. The colours vary 
! bi^n and green tints being among the most common hwes* ; ^^ v 

» »«« 

by 'us, ix& iamM: 

sadly as it is' In. causes or produces tt 

is termed fey Him . the '#***? ok 

In literature the nstact f the wor&beingy; 

used rather vaguely as ,/ aspect?", ' 

* characteristic,’ ' There ns , 'ti^e of 
the term as equivalent' * Tbfc:\ * 

Infant Phenomenon 1 ‘ibeanSi; : 

Phen'yl, an organic radical having ^feb^mposition 
Its hydride (C 6 Hg) is called B^nisol s ^ 
importance in organic chemistry and in the i0urce/bf 

the aniline dyes. Phmic alcohol, tfd / ; 

(q. v.), is well known as a powerful ’’ 

formula C fi H B OlL P. is thus of high theoridi^l*|)fertanc<? asi‘ 
the common radical of a great many most yahmfele substances. ' 
bee UVDROCARBONS. ' V^'^V.v'V' 1 ''i/'i' - V?’ 

Phe'rae, anciently a city of Thessaly, Uy th 
of the Pelasgian plain, near Mount Pelion, froth ' 

Pagas.T, its port. It was famed in mythology o&thebotne of 
Admetus, and in history as the seat of a racefef tyrafets founded j 
by Lycophron about the end of the PelopfettUeamn , v?ir, who 
sought to extend their dominion over the wfeoledf Thessaly, , , 
Lycophron was succeeded by his son jason, -who >Vfts chosen ’ 
‘Tagos* (generalissimo) of Thessaly about 374 ;ond. being 
assassinated in 370, was succeeded by his brothfefes, Polydor us ‘ 
and Polypbron. Polyphron murdered Polydorus, and was hj,m^ ' 
self murdered by his nephew Alexander, a cruel tyrkfit^Who was 
killed by lus wife Thebe and her brothers in 359,1m whose hands 
T. remained till 352, when it fell a prey to Philip; IE, king of 
Macedon. Remains of P. are still seen at VaUstim . , , See Strabo, 
lib. ix., and Leake, Northern Greece (vol. iv.). 

Pherecy'dos, a Greek sage, was a native of the isle of Syros, 
and flourished m the 6th c. DC. He was the teacher of Pythago- 
ras, and himself composed a prose Iheogony, under the perplexing 
title lleptamychos, in winch he maintained that there were three 
formative principles — Zeus or yLther, Chthona or Chaos, and 
Kronos or Time ; and four elements from which all existing 
things were formed — eaith, air, fire, and water. The fragments 
of this work were edited by Sturz (Gera, 1 798). — Another P., a 
native of Leros, who resided at Athens in the 5th & J$C,^ was - 
author of the mythological histoiy in ten books variously Styled 
Historiai, A utocht hones, or Archaiologkii. Its fragments Orieglven . 
in C. Muller’s Bisioruontm Grtscorum Ptagwmfa .ff-Gf*' di8$b)i’' 

Phidias (Gr. ‘ Pheklias *), son of 
Athens about the time of the battle of MarathbU^ilfe.. 
began work as a statuary about 464* Unci'®*' HcgiftSt. (kud then 
under Ageladas of Argos, quickly showing that he sjwed ; fhe 
inspiiation of the age. Fortunately for the world, # 08 *^ 0 # UOt, 
only a P., but a Pericles, rericles chose biih to tine work 

of beautifying Athens. The buildings on the Acropolis were 
the result — the chief of these the Parthenon, with It? ^rys*.; 
elephantine statue of Athene (so called because th# Uncovered 
parts were formed of ivory, the drapery being of ^Otld), 

It was dedicated 438 U.C., and was regarded as an oierifeg frtofe* . 
the spoils of Marathon. It stood within the predt^lf ^C'the 
Parthenon, and was 40 feet high, exclusive of ;the'v^ 3 eS^ak>.' 
Some relics of the Parthenon still exist in tlie ' 

( S ee Elg in Ma r b les. ) The beauty of t fee templq ; 

developed with the utmost elaboration, yet • tfef. 

severe dignity of eailier styles, touched the 

distance stood the great bronze statue . of .. 

(70 feet high), whose crested helmet, amj, 

seen from the sea at Snnium. ‘ ■ : 


seen from the sea at Snnium. 

From Athens P, went to Elis and to , 

several years in producing the -the. . 

Olympian Zeus. It was looked that- 

except on festivals it was : - 

the god, not as striving with . d^r.boItU 

upon mortals, .but as wrapt itt Ittf ’h; 

had striven to represent tfee .&&$■■?<£ tatuft. . In , 


p| f ^orid» the. 
04tpentt> 4 that/ 

g:^tndOrbolts 
S;‘vwud'‘that he 





;! into the 'tirfcdb: IwSwV'lM' 'Wen ; confined in, and there be 
died, victim 43* B.a See Muller % De 

jphidte. Tit# £$ [^t^9);Cmmentatooim (Gott. 1027)1 ancl 
• '■ t,1 oyd^s ' yok/tond. * 875 )* 

‘ , : ,Uwtt'<k Arcadia, in the Peloponnesus, 


atoddw 
wto tout-,,™. 

feral taa#jp? 
broad, 

Thesettfea^. 
luted fintejv. 
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L ; abMre the modem village of Tavlitza. It 
was upwards of 2 miles in cir- 
»ed'a, temple of Apollo Epicurius, a perip- 
r of the Poric order, 125 feet long by 40 
gratis, . This edifice, which, next to the 
^., 4 ' ^ ^© best preserved of all the Greek 
described by Chandler in 1765. Its sculp- 
ting .the contest of the Centaurs and 
tn Marbles), was transferred to the British 


the smite bailing ofwhfoh was aetolyfinM^I™ l8 / 6 - ?“‘ 

, of tfiefttttd of 11,500,000 left by Dr/Rush 

and There, Were ‘ t 

Jewish. Thefin^f cliotehes arch!- 
Pfiotcs tari fr Episcopate tlie Romto 

cS^ed^Tsl’iSS^d St §«&**»• ,*o 

feet high, and the Jewish synagogue Rocief * 1 °?® , 

with arabesques. The University of Pennsylvania, founded as 
an academy by Franklin in I749 , occupies an area Of WM 
6 acres, and includes a medical college with accommodation for 
6 <m students. In 1875 it had 44 professors and instrotfbrs, and 
701 students. Other medical institutions * w 
Tefferson’s, and Hahnemann’s colleges, and the College of 
Physicians* The principal scientific institutions ire the Academy 
of ^Natural Sciences, the Polytechnic College, the Wagner 
Institute (free), and the Franklin Institute. The i&qef ^°, ols 
of art are the Academy of Fine Arts and the School Of Besigu 
for Women* There were in 1S76 492 public schools* maintained 
at a cost of $1,634,653* The benevolent msUtutlons are^ery 
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Museum;m ^S,, ^ , 

largest city in Pennsylvania, and second 
•only to’^wWbrk.io; the United States, lies on the left bank 
of the^rivei-Pelawafe, 116 miles KE. of Washington, and 87 
mika tprk by mil. In shape it is somewhat 

irregulat* feHpwipg the course of the river, towards which it has 
a front 23 tnUea ip length. The total aiea is 130 sq, miles. 
The hdtS ave htostly built of red brick, and with a uniformity 
of stvle which is rather monotonous; although within recent 
yeairs this has been much improved by the inti oduction of otner 
building taktejnals, such as sandstone and while marble, large 
quarries of which exist in the neighbourhood. 1 he number of 
dwelling-houses is unusually large m proportion to the P°P ul *J’ 
tion, and this, together with the excellent drainage, ventilation, 
and water supply, ha* made P* one of the healthiest cities in the 
world* Id ,1874 it* death-rate was 19*66 per 1000. Many 
streams flow through the city, of which the chief are hchuylki 1 
River* here receiving the Wissahickon and Mill Creeks, and the 
Hollander’s Coliocksink, Gunner’s, Frank ford, W ibsmoming, 
and Pennypack Creeks, emptying into the Delaware. 1 he 
Schuylkill IS crossed by fourteen bridges, the finest of which is 
♦W iron one' in Girard Avenue, too feet broad and 1000 
long. *■ That in Spring Garden Street is a double bridge, carrying 
an upper , add lower street, and is 1290 feet long and 48 wi e. 
The fctJWS are .almost without exception built at right angles. 
In lSV< tramway tracks were laid down over 242 miles of streets, 
■an# this traffic employed 5490 horses, and yielded a revenue of 
#*» «<****/'& k supplied with water from seven great reser- 
volrs: Another Isbeing constructed (1878) in the East Park, 
with i storage capacity of 750 million gallons. In 1876 the 
waterworks supplied a total of 15,097 million gallons on 
an assesament of 11,093,864. There are two public; parks, 
Faimdimt and Hunting. The former of these, which n. 13 
.miles by 4 broad (area, 2740 acres), is one of the largest 
mblic p&Tthat Wlst, and includes some natural scenery of 
‘ : /; 'The '"ihiest public buildings are the custom- 
h ^dwK ^beuuiifui .-Doric structure of white marble ; the mint, 
in the Corinthian style ; and the post 
bf white marble in the l rench style. These 
; will All be'&Ems^d,* however, by the new city hall, commenced 
A. >' l&l - ^W' ' (1878) approaching completion. It is a 

u of granite and marble, measuring 47 ° hy 4 °° 
ithq Itehafosance style. The tower when mushed 
i!|u h<Aght r the loftiest of the kind perhaps in the 
r'M^ttrmownted by a statue of William Penn. 

* >le of the Freemasons, completed in 1876, 
an structure, erected at a cost of $1 ,400,000. 
; ^eatres <the Arch, Walnut, and Chestnut), 
Cwlth ahaii seated for 2900, and six minor 
at bublic libmry iu the city is the Phlla- 
by Franklin. It contains 

Abmit rrio Ooot'irOIsih £>kh©f Utetavy collections are the Athenaeum, 

the Rid?way ¥?“*: 
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niimerous, and" include 24 j hospitals, 21 orphan 
homes for the aged, besides several special asylums, for. the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, inebriates, &c. There are 28 iharke^ 
houses, several of which are spacious handsome structures, la 
1875 there were sold at the drove-yards HX y O 0 Q b^ cattk, 

11 720 cows, 491,500 sheep, and 243,300 hogs. There aie. 14 
daily newspapers, of which the Public Ledger has the largest 
circulation, amounting to 95,000. In manufacturing 
P. is second only to New York, which it surpasses m thevbrletv 
of the articles made and the number of persons ^ploy^d- , 
In 1870 there were 8579 establishments having ! 

capital of $204,340,637, and employing 152 , 55 ° hands, Who 
received $68,647,874 in wages. In 1875 the value ^of the exports 
was $51,936,727, of the imports $ 23 , 457 * 334 * prmpipa ; 

aiticles exported were breadstuff's (value 1875* # 9 * 222 , 971) pto* 
visions, tobacco, coal, petroleum ($ 7*927 399 ), and 
($17, '819.798) ; the 'chief imports being cotton «d woollen 
goods. Grain is shipped by means of elevators '.the Girard 
Point eU /ator is 124 feet high, lias storage for 800,000 bushels, 
and can load six vessels at one time. The total, number of vessels 
employed in foreign trade which entered the P ort of ^ ’^ l P& 
was 1 105, with a tonnage of 95 2 . 2 79 - There also entere 48^8 
coasting vessels. V. has direct communication withEuropeand 
many American ports by regular steam lines, ^igaticm b 
kept open in winter by three powerful iceboats, owned byjfte 
city. Iron shipbuilding is carried on to a considerable 
and there are large launching and dry docks, 

The United States navy-yard, at League Island, is 2 miles Mag 
and about half a mile broad, has an area of 9 2 3 act^ 
maximum depth of 26 feet. There are at F. ‘WO UmWd States 
arsenals ; the one at Frankfoid produced io, $00,900 caitriqge« 
in 1875, while the Schuylkill arsenal has OTC f 5 ?*®^ 
clothing and camp furnishings to the value of $20, 0O ^* oc J ) ™ * 
year. The city, which is under a mayor and , counctb. hadm 
H76 a funded and floating debt of ^9.7.16,524. Accordmg to 
the municipal census of 1876 the population 1% 817,448. . 

The first settlement within the boundaries of P-.^ ^deby 
the Swedes in 1618. William Penn received Ins cliarter for, 
Pennsylvania (q. v j March 4, t68l, a, . ,d .. y ’- ' /^Th, tty 
same year. In 1 699 there was a P°P" lst o “ °^ T S Du Sff the 
received its charter from Penn in October 1701. During 'we . 
war with Britain, P. was occupied by the British troops u«d t : 

— • r. r f rtA. Till line 


theatres/ 

!■ 

about 106,000 yo 


i ontain, r. was ubuu^tcw .7: z o 

General Howe from September 26, 1777. till J aae -!f’^ htlasfjp 
the battles of Germantown and Brandywine 
Congress assembled here j 778-83 and 1790-1800. 
civil war P. adhered strongly to the cause of the I 
city has rapidly extended in recent years, and 
prise is greatly stimulated by the action ofoverfioo.Wl4Cg . 
societies. Purchasers acquire lots on no other oWiCTt^tbhn ■ 
to pay interest on the original value of the gjotyid, andean 
compel sellers to accept payment of the pnwapal when they 
choose. In 1876. the centennial aunivetsary of ^e Atnerican 
Bcclaration of Independence was celebrated bere by one of tbc 
moet ,splei»dicl International exbiWtiotts #e,- worn fras -eyw 
,J ‘ ’ . ‘ !' ■■ ' L . ■ '..'-j: jL 
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It was opened by President Grant on May xo, and from that 
time till its close on the loth November it was visited by 
9,789,392 persons, and the receipts fo t admission amounted to i 
^3,813, 742. The exhibition was situated in Fairmount'Park, 
and the entire buildings covered an area of 75 acres. See The : 
Official Guide-Book, by Thompson West cott- (Phil and Lond, 
1876), and Etude sur F Exposition, by Eugene Lacroix (1877). 

Philse, the name of two small islands in the river Nile, 6£ 
miles above Syene* P. proper, * the Loretto of Ancient Egypt/ 
is the smaller of the two. it is 417 yards long and 130 broad, 
and is of syenite stones its sides are high, with steep escarp- 
ments, and crowned with high walls. In early times it was held 
to be one of the burying-places of Osiris, and was supposed to 
be * unapproachable * by either birds or fish ; but by the lime of 
Ptolemaeus Physcon (170-117 B.C.) it was so frequented by 
pilgrims to Osiris’ tomb, and traders between Mcroe and Mem- 
phis, that the priests begged that king to relieve them from the 
Durden of excessive hospitality. The hieroglyphic clmracteis of 
this petition, engraven on an obelisk brought to England by Mr. 
Bankes,when compared with those on the Rosetta stone, have shed 
much light on the phonetic alphabet of ancient Egypt. Monu- 
ments dating from the age of the Pharaohs to that of the Caesars 
cover both islands. The oldest remains of any size are of a temple 
of Athor (the Egyptian Aphrodite), built m the reign of Nec- 
tanebus I. (378-360 B.C.). The walls of the chief temple of P., 
dedicated to Ammon-Osn is, are everywhere covered with symbolic 
figures and representations of the myths concerning that god. 
This temple (435 feet long by 135 broad) was rudely defaced by 
Christian Iconoclasts, who converted its pronaos into a church 
of $L. Stephen, The modem name of P, is Jesiret-el-lUrbeh 
(* island of temples’). The hieroglyphic name of the smaller 
island was Philak (‘ boundary ’). 

FhilO'mon, Epistle to, was addressed by St. Faul to 
M\, a personal friend and apparently a convett of the apostle 
{*/' *9)1 residing .at Colosse (cf. 1, 2, with Col. iv. 9, 17), 

negating Onesimus, a runaway slave belonging to whom 
Paul had converted fio), and who was returning to his master. 
The epistle was received into the canon fiorn the first, and that 
j it was written by St. Paul was unquestioned till the time of 
Batvr, who considers its language to be un- Pauline, and some of 
its contents improbable j but his ‘criticism’ has not been gene- 
rally accepted by scholars. Baur himself was not very sure about 
the validity of his own doubts. The time and place of writing 
Are determined by the Ep’stlcs to the Colossians and Philippians. 
The apostle was a prisoner at the time (22), as when writing 
the Epistle to the Philippians (ii. 23, 24), and Onesimus seems 
to have travelled in company with Tychicus, the bearer of the 
Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 7-9). It was ihereiore piobably 
written from Rome about 62. 

Phile'mon and Bau'cis, in classic mythology, a pair of 
Phrygians, who hospitably received Zeus and Ilermcs in the 
disguise of ordinary men, after they had been denied shelter by 
every one. For tins Zeus took them to an adjoining mountain, 
while all the surrounding country was coveied with a flood, 
made them guardians of his temple, and granted them the only 
boon (hey requested, that they might die at the same moment, 

, Their story has been finely treated by Ovid in his Metamorphoses ♦ 

^hil'ibeg (Gael, fetieadh , * cloth or covering,’ and heap, 

* little’), an article of male apparel, and the characteristic gar- 
merit of the Scottish Highlanders. It resembles a short petticoat, 
being suspended from the waist and only extending to the knees. 
In the lowlands of Scotland and in England the J*. is better 
known by the name kilt, a Saxon w T ord signifying *n tucked -up 
garment* The P., which is made of Tartan (q. v.), is usually 
covered in front by the sporan (Gael. * a purse or pouch '), formed 
of an animal’s skin, and frequently tassel led and otherwise 
ornamented. 

Phil'idoT or Dan'ican, Francois An dr 6, a celebrated 
composer and chess-player, born at Idreux in Orleannais, Sep- 
tember 7, 1726!; after studying music at Paris (1736-45), made 
a tour through Holland, England, and Germany, everywhere 
pining a marvellous reputation for bis skill at chess. In 1754 
he returned to Paris, and devoted himself earnestly to music, 
his first opera, Blaise le Savetier (1759), being followed by 
twenty others in the course of the next eighteen years, He 
revisited London, and there published his Traitf tin Jm <T Echoes 


(1/77), At Fontainebleau brought out Thhnistod? ■' ; 

fittest of all his operas, and died at London, whither fie,: W 
been driven by the Revolution, August 30, 1 795. P.Y systeJtv; 
of iphess-jilayttig is shown ifi his maxim : 4 Pawns are the soul of j 
chess/ 1,864), ‘ 

Philip XL, King the youngest son of Ritig i 

Amyntas II; by his wife Eurydice, was born at Pella in i 
and brought up with great care at^he^j Whither Pelopidas had , 
carried him as a hostage. On his brother Perdiccas 

III. , V . became regent ofMaWdh^whd:.|Wdiafi to his infant 
nephew Amyntas, but in a few months he^bkttself assumed the , 
royal power and title. The step jusi^ed .by the danger of 
the kingdom, harassed by the attdtbellty- 

rians on the W., and at home agitated of Pan* 

san i as and Argacus. Reorganising the ariby dri the plan-of the 
phalanx, he fell upon Argseus and defetttied hlm, immediately 
afterwards concluding a peace with the AthehiahS^ by whom 
A rgseus had been supported. The Paeoniatis were speedily re- . 
duced, and the Illyrians forced to sue for pete With , the loss of 
a portion of their territory. In one year P, had /teed himself v 
from a position of great peril ; lie now set himself *16 carry out 
his ambitious aims. Soon after his accession hf had declar&d , 
Amphipobs free, in order to please the Athenians, who had 
aided Argams in the hope of gaining that city/ bttt afterwards* 
making a pretext for war, he besieged and took it in 358. ' 
P. had previously formed a secret treaty with the Athenians, by 
which he undertook to make over to them Amplfippli® *ti return 
for Pydna. lie now took Pydna without a Struggle* hind refused 
to stand by his engagement with Athens. To gain fite good-will 
of the Olynthians P. gave them the town of Rotidto, taken from 
the Athenians in 356. lie then took a TltaSian settlement named ' 
Crenides, which he icnamed Philippi (q. v ). In gXfc/ after a long 
siege, he took Methone, and marched thence intolnessaly to join 
the Alcuada* against Lycophron of Phern, who Was aided by the 
Phocians. In a short time he overran Thessaly, and Advanced to 
Thermopylae, from which, guarded by a strong Athenian force, 
he thought it pi 11 dent to retire. He now overran Thrace, and in 
349 returned to commence an attack on the cities of Cbalcidice. 
Hemost hones (q. v.) had already seen the real object of P., and 
in his first Philippic ovation (352) endeavoured to rouse his 
conntiymcn to a sense of their danger. The Olynthians appealed 
to Athens, and by the famous Olynthiac orations Demosthenes 
induced his countrymen to aid their cause. But by 347 jhc 
Chalcidian cities were in T.’s hands, and in 346, after making 
peace with Athens, he marched into Phocis (q, y,), and put an 
end to the Sacred War. His ascendancy in the Amphictj^onic 
Council was henceforth complete, and he was apppmtiftd joint- 
president of the Parthian games. From 342 to . 34 ^ ?*, con- 


raise the siege of both Pcrinthus and Byxant ium. Inrthe sameyear 
the Locrians of Amphissa. for tilling a portion of fhctacnid land, 
had been attacked by the Ampluctyones, and Itt 338 the^jgave 
the command of their army to P., who marched through Ther- 


Chxronea. Greece was now at P.’s feet. He had long Cheiisbed 

the design of invading the Persian Empire at the head ^f a fiirjifcd 

Hellas. At a congress held at Corintli this Was 

on. Early 111 336 he sent troops into Asia, under, 

to gain over to his side the Greek cities but <$ 

the same year he was murdered by a noble youth, attjnrf .'JPjNtf* 

sanias, at a festival held at ASgae, on the occasion of the < 

of bis daughter with Alexander of Epirus. Aristotle 

the deed was due to a private quarrel, but suspicion 

to Alexander his son and Olympias (q. v„) his beefi/ 

offended at his marriage with Cleopatra, i 

the previous year. P, was a liberal patron', 

and a element conqueror ; but his passions 

ambition. In politics he was a niastcr. of 

policy like his would have enabled ' thr liter', 

violence of Rome, — P, V.* King ^.on " of 1 ; 

Demetrius II., and was bom 203 years 

old at the death of his father fils ttftcla 


Antigonus Doson ruled as king. ' ' 'three yeans of 

his reign P. led with great the ZBtolians 

‘ 1 * , . 1 ■ •' , i.; 1 ’i/'i'd. > * ■' ,r 1 ' , 
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request of 0m Achseans and Aratus. This war, commonly 
■'mMf the Social War, he concluded ip 217, Becoming jealous 


, *! jt* ' yfcep' tfee Romans received; the ^telinfcs as their allies, 

*' victories hvet tW latter, till peace was, made in 

■i' /? 2#5,;7^6ther war wit^.^e^pjpans broke out in 260, but the • 
doinptete defeat of & ,bjf0ih<obnsul Fkmininus at Cynoscephalaa 
In 107 brought it tp'tf$^dEegi end '■ Binding that he had put to 
death his BcvnDemei$ps Orta false accusation, he is said to have 
died’ of gjfyff, ■ 

■ ■ jaih, was the son of Karl V. and Isa- 

- bella of PortugaL and Was bom at Valladolid, May 2i, 1527. 
The Jieir of t& la#geit empire in the world, he was carefully 
{ educated, and early mitiatea into statesmanship and wan His 
father's efforts at the Diets of Augsburg and Regensburg to get 
/ ■; ;• him elected King of:; Rome having proved ineffectual, P., whose 
*' first wife, Mary of Portugal, had died in giving birth to the 
Priqce Carlos, married Mary of England in 1554, and supported 
the title of king of that county, as well as the sovereignty of 
' Naples and Milan, The jealousy of the English, and their reluc- 
’Htppe to allow him 1 any share in * the government until the birth 
ofa son, drove him to Flanders, where he became, by the 
( abdication of Karl , V. at Brussels, October 25, 1555, sovereign 
of the. .Netherlands; and January 16, 1556, King of Spain and 
all its vast dependencies in the New World. He found himself 
almost immediately op his accession at war with the Pope and 
his ally Henri II. of France. His arms were successful in Italy 
under the Duke of Alba, and in France under Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy, and Coppl xgmont, at St. Quentin ( 1 oth August 1557), and 
at Gravelinea (t^th July 1558). I11 this year, however, England, Ins 
ally, lost Calais, and was obliged to cede it to Fiance at the peace 
Of Catean Cambresis (2d April 1559) — a peace which aftet lus 

« rejection by Elizabeth of England, cemented by marrying Eliza- 
1 belh, daughter of Henri II. of France, who had been betrothed 
to his son Carlos (q. v.). He now fixed Jii& residence at Madrid, 
and built the Escorial (q. v. ). I*, next imposed upon himself 

the task of destroying all civil and religious liberty within his 
dominions, and with this view established the Inquisition, which, 
however, was vigorously 1 existed in the Netherlands, and roused 
a spirit of insurrection which grew into revolution, and, notwith- 
standing the terrible severity of Alba, and the military genius of 
lion John of Austria and Alessandro Earnest, achieved the 
independence of the northern provinces in 1579. In 15S0, when 
the direct mate line died out, I\ acquired Portugal, which was 
annexed to Spain for sixty years. His anger against the English 
as promoters of the rebellion in the Nethei lands led to his great 
attempt' to conquer England by the ‘Invincible’ Armada (q v.), 
which was so disastrously foiled. For four years (15S9 93) he 
letityhls aid , to keep the Protestant Bourbon from the French 
thrown but he was compelled to iccognixc him as Henri IV. at 
the treaty of Vervins (2d May 159S). P. died of a loathsome 
disease; September 13th of the same year, at the Kscoiial, leav- 
ing a sdu by his fourth queen, Anne of Austria. Few piinces 
have had' so many biographers, and seldom has the verdict of 
history been so, unanimous in its condemnation. With excellent 
[ abilities but little real insight or wisdom, he failed in all his 
greatest undertakings, and did fatal -evil 10 Spain by crushing 
out thebld heroic spirit which had made her pre-eminent among 
, thehaiidusof Europe, and destroying by a ciucl and gloomy 
bigQtty every promise of advancement in religious thought or 
: piviifreedom, ' See Campana, Vita del Dm Filippo d* Austria; 

{ jffistoria del Phot do en el Reyn ado del Key Phdippe 71. ; 

r /■ >de Feltppe //. ; Dumesnil, II is loir e de Philippe 

■ '• , Hi St aria del Rey Fh Felipe 11. (4 vols. Madr. 

; f LjafchardL Cormpondam e de Philippe 11. (3 vols, 

) 5 Eon Carlos el Philippe 11 . (Bruss. 1S63); 

1 '■ bf the Reign of P. fl, (i 855~«;8) ; and Motley, 

eptwpn&ed Netherlands (1860-65).— P. V., first Born- 
f 'WwUt i the grandson of Louis XIV., and was 

born at December 19, 1683. By the last testament 

’ . ofhte uucte^CaHos IL, in 1700, he was declared heir to the S pan- 
■< ish throne* Karl* Archduke of Austria, great-grandson 


OF Philip ItL 1 oF %am, established a rival claim, and was sup- 
ported by Englahdi Austria, and Holland, and afterwards by 


ported by En^attdi Austria, and Holland, and afterwards by 
Prussia, Denmark, and Hanover, The war known as the War of 


the Spanish Succession (q. y; ) Continued with varying fortune until 
1713, when the throne was secured tp P, by the peace of Utrecht. 

In 1714 his queen, Louisa Maria of Savoy, died, and F. married * 
the ambitious Elizabeth Farnese pf Payma, who, influenced by 
induced him to attempt the recovery of Sicily 
and Sardinia; 'lie was ebi^pelled, by the Quadruple AfUance 
(France, England, Austria, and Holland}. t^lay Jfekfe.his. schemes 
and dismiss Alberoni, but in 1731 he joined Froitoe a »4 England 
against the Emperor/ and in 1736 acquired the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies for Ins son Ratios,, In his latCFJtear* P. became 
almost idiotic, and could only bo aroused frora bis mental stupor 
by the songs of Farinelli. He died at Madrid, July 9, 1746, See 
Targe’s Histoire de VAvcnement de lq Mahon de Bourbon nu 
Trdtte d'Jispagne (8 vote. Par. 1776} ; Coxe’s Memoirs of the 
Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon (3 vols. Land. 1813) ; 
Viol let’s Hist, des Bourbons en E'spagne (Par. 1843) i and Lord 
Mahon’s War of Succession in Spain (Lend, 1832). 

Philippe' I. of France,' son of Henri. I. and Anne of Russia, 
was born 111 1052, and named after Philip of Macedon, because of 
a supposed genealogical relationship between that potentate and 
his mother. He was consecrated king in 1059. Great events took 
place during his long reign, but P. is not associated with them. 

I11 1071 he attacked Robert the Frisian, who had seized Flanders, 
but was shamefully defeated. He was more successful in 1076, 
having driven back the Normans, who were endeavouring by an 
alliance with Aquitaine to establish a strong power from the 
Seine to the Pyrenees. In 1094 he was excommunicated, and 
summoned to appear at the Council of Piacenza, having divorced 
his v r ife, and can ied off Bertrade, wife of Fulk of Anjou, He was 
again excommunicated m 1 100, before which he had turned the 
enthusiasm of his neighbours over the first Crusade ttf some 
account by buying a footing on the south bank of the "Loire. 
The same* year he associated with him iu the sovereignty his son 
Louis, and eight years afterwards this weakest of the Capets died 
at Mclun (29th July 1108), reconciled to Rome. See Ordericus 
V kalis, the French histories of Sismondi, Michelet, and Martin, 
and Kuchin's Histoiy of France (vol, i. 1873); — P, II., 
known as Auguste the Magnanimous, son of Louis VII. and the 
beautiful Ahx of Champagne, was born 22d or 25th August 
1165. At the age of fifteen he was crowned at Rheims, the 
twelve nobles who held Ihc great fiefs immediately from the 
crown ben g present, llis ecu best cheams were of restoring the 
old Karohng power in its entirety, and says Kitcfiin, * For forty- 
three years he pursued this end, and brought to bear on ha cold 
pertinacity, a freedom fiom uneasy scruples, a clear sagacity in 
conceiving crafty plans, and constancy in carrying them out* 
One of his inst public acts (11S2) was to banish the Jews from 
lus realm, after having plundered them of their goods; and 
to proclaim punishment of death to profane swearers. He 
had aheady shown lus independence of character by marrying 
Isabelle of Hainault, niece of the Count of Flanders, against 
the will of lus uncles. No sooner was his father dead than 
all the great vassals rose in lebellion, and P. had to embark 
(11S5) mi a series of wars, subduing first of all the Count of 
Flanders, and next the Duke of Burgundy, lie then .turned his 
attention to Normandy and the south, and (1186) Waged war 
with Richard the Lionhcart in Aquitaine — a war which ended 
in the friendship of the combatants, and gave P. the opportunity 
of intriguing with the other sons of Henry II, against their father. 

In 1 1 88, Henry, betrayed by his sons, wax compelled to declare 
himself liegeman in full, and to yield Berri. With much reluc- 
tance P. went on a crusade (1190), wintering in Sicily with 
Richard, landed at Acre or Ptolcmais (13th April J191), grew 
tired of the riririnrihings, swore to his rival that he would pro- 
tect his territories and returned home. On his way back he 
tried to get quit of his oath by Papal intervention, but failed, 
lie then intrigued against Richard through John, and on the 
tidings of the former’s captivity reaching France, he attacked 
Noimandy, and by a liucc in 1 196 became master of Attvetgtfc, 
after a wasting war with his rival. But in 1197 hte great vassals 
turned towards Richard, and hard rimes might have, overtaken 
P. had not Innocent III. interfered in the interest of peace. 

On the death of Richard, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, arid Touraine 
declared their allegiance to Arthur of Brittany instead of to 
John, P. took these under his protection^ Und in the name 
of Arthur dismantled every town he took in Brittany^ Mean- 
while (1199), haying taken a dislike to Jus second wife, Ingcborg 
, . , . ; . v. , , 79 't ' 0 
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of Denmark, he dissolved the marriage with her, but only to 
suffer the penalty of excommunication, an inconvenience which 
jmade him make peace with John. The murder of Arthur in * 
1202 once more roused J\, and he took arms against John, 
attacked and captured Chateau (Jaillard ( 1 207), overran Normandy 
and seized Rouen in the same year, Consolidating his conquests 
in the kingdom of France. To give them the appearance of 
legality, he summoned * the twelve Peers of France/ six laymen 
and six ecclesiastics, to form a court. P. stood aloof from the 
religious war in Provence, though in 1215 he accepted the homage 
of Simon de Montfbrt, who had taken for himself the heritage of 
Toulouse. In 1214 he had crushed the coalition of barons and 
princes, by the decisive battle of Bouvincs, a battle \ which 
roused the national spirit as nothing else could ; it was the 
nation’s first taste of glory.’ P. sanctioned the expedition of 
Louis to England in 1216 ; but he resisted every effort of the 
Roman court to embark him in the Albigensian crusade. In his 
later days he became devout, and attended to all clerical ordi- 
nances. He died of fever at Mantes, July 14, 1223. lie left an 
enormous fortune to his son, and a great reputation. P. was . 
proud, patient, brave, and deceitful, eminent in the science of 
war, sagacious in politics, a lover of hteiature, and a leformer 
of cities. See Rigord, De Gestis Philippi Augusii ; Guillaume 
le Breton, De Vita et Gestis Philippi ; Baudot de Juillv, 77 ri- 
Zaire de P. Auguste (2 vols. Par, 1704) ; Lussan, Anecdotes dc la 
Gourde P. Auguste (6 vols. Par. 1733-38) ) Capefigue, JILtoire 
de P t Auguste (4 vols. Par. 1829) ; the French histories of 
Sismondi, Michelet, and Mai tin, and Kit chin’s History of 
France (voh i. 1873).— P. III. (‘ le Hardi ’), son of Louis 
IX. and Marguerite de Provence, was born 3d April 1245, 
married in 1262 Isabella of Aragon, was on a ciusadc with 
his father at the time of his death, and bore back his bones 
from Tunis to France (1269-70). He was utterly illiterate, but 
surrounded the throne with lawyers. Edward 1 . did homage 
to him for the lands he held of him. He encouraged favour- 
itism, held one great tournament, which at least pioves he did 
not need to be jealous of his own vassals. In 1285 he Jed an 
expedition against Pedi o, King of A ragon, and ruined the reby both 
fleet and army. This adversity induced a fcvei, cf which he died 
at Perpignan, 5th Oclobei of the same year. II is reign was a 
period of great tranquillity foi Wince. Sec Guillaume de Nangis' 
Gesta Philippi A udacis / the Fiench histories oFSismondi, Miche- 
let, and Martin ; and Kitchm’s History of Frame (vol. i. 1873). 
-P. IV. (Me Bel’), son of preceding, was boin at Fontaine- 
bleau in 1268, succeeded to the tluone m 1285, and from con- 
tempoiary descriptions of him seems to have been tall and hand- 
some, though proud and taciturn. Lawyci s continued to guide the 
royal policy, and in the direction of absolution. From 1285 to 
1296 nothing of importance occuncd save the languid prosecution 
of war in Ai agon and Sicily, and the payment to Edwaid I. of 
lo,ooo livres for a 1 enunciation of his claim on Normandy, j 
From 1296 to 1304 was filled with the events of his quarrel with 
the Pope and the war with Flanders. Boniface Vlll. offended I 
P. first of all by mediating between him and Edward, then by 
ordering him to release the daughter of Guy of FUnder*, and 
lastly (1296), by issuing a bull, entitled * Clcneis laicos/ in which 
ecclesiastics were forbidden to pay taxes of any kind to the civil 
power without the permission of the apostolical sec. This was 
met on P/s part by an ordinance foi bidding the cxpoit fiom the 
kingdom of anything of value except with Ins permission. 
Fresh threats were thundered from Rome, and cast back by P. 
Nuncios were dispatched, and the dispute ended for that time 
by the issue of a fresh bull excluding Prance from the operations 
of ‘ CJericis laicos.’ But after again mediating between P. and 
Edward, the attitude of antagonism began to reappear. The 
year 1300 witnessed a revival of faith in Christendom. The 
Pope sent an arrogant legate to France, who attempted to stir 
up rebellion. A bull claimed for the Pope supremacy over all 
temporal authorities. It was solemnly burnt by P. ; the estates 
of France were called (1302), and declared against the Roman 
pretensions. The decretal of ‘ unam sanctam 1 ( /8th November) 
affirmed that the spiritual ought to judge the temporal power, 
and issued excommunications against all who tried to despoil 
those going to Rome, P. hesitated, but in 1303, by intriguing 
against the Pope at Rome, he had him imprisoned, and subjected 
tp such indignities that he died. In 1304 Clement V. cancelled 
the obnoxious bull, and became in a large measure subservient 
to P. , In X304 the struggle in Flanders ended in a recognition 


of its independency the eldest son of Count Guy doing hpma£e. 
If be epoch on to, 1314 is marked by the doom slowly prepared ' 
i py;#?* for the Grder'of the Templars, whose power andwealfh 
i whines* *9 him. 1 They were all anested;^ ^ 

October isojy and fheir Jgoeds aehsed. Clement was asked #oL 
'Condemn .ifccjiy 'and F. declined to let Mhv-' 
return to .Rome tihjess - In 1310 many 

knights were burned, at' ihe, ; king’s ferocity 

with his years, until in 1314 > wa$ formed' 

in the countiy against Iris tyvimy^ 29th November 

1314, at Fontainebleau, territory, but . 

leaving a name odious in the . monism., |i^^eople> = See Guil- 
laume de Nangis* Ckronkon ; sums P, U 
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Long’), second son of preceding, was born m* 1 , 5 * 9 $* hastened 
on the death of his nephew to be crownei| ft|: $heijns, ( I316), > 
after which he returned to Paris, 4 eclar 4 %^i W - * -po/female ; 
could succeed to the crown of France. ) , ohjef . events 
of P.’s reign aie of a sinister character. 'Wi persecuted the 
Franciscans, who were preaching the primitive simplicity of ; 
the early Church, and encouraged the savage superstition by 
which life was rendered miserable to the jevfo* He died 3d t 
January 1322. See K itch in’s History of France(vo\. i. 1873). 
— P. VI., of Valois, son of Charles of Valois, became regent, 
on the death of Charles IV,, was born in 1293 .- A great 
feudal lord, he was crowned king at Rheims (May 29, 1328), 
his rival in succession being Edward III. of England, son of 
Isabella of France, PJiilippe le Bel’s daughter. P.Vrcign opened 
with a successful campaign in Flanders, which removed the blot , 
of Courtiai, and entitled him to enter Paris with much pomp. 
By 1331 Edwaid III. had, with the advice of his parliament, 
seen it to be best to do homage. But angered by, the faithless-,, 
ne»s and greed of P., he declared war (1337), which did not 
finally cease till the battle of Chatdlon (1453), Nothing save 
marchings, counter- matchings, and slight unimportant skirmishes 
took place until June 24, 1340, saw the naval force of France 
entirely swept away at Sluys. It was not till the 26th August 
1346, after the battle ot Crecy and the fall of Calais, that a 
tiuce, which lasted for some time, was concluded between the 
kings. In 1347- 48 the black plague struck desolation into the 
countiy. and the miseries of P.’s reign were rendered still more 
daik. Before he died (August 22, 1 350) he added, by purchase, 
Vienne and Majorca to his kingdom. But he had ground down 
the people of Fiance with heavy imposts, had retarded tiade, 
broken the strength of chivalry, and sold offices, titles, and even 
nobility. i All things,’ *ays Kitehin, ’seemed to W evil in 
Fiance. Oppression, war, pestilence, faithlessness in king and 
people, days of shame and distiess.’ See F lqissart’s ,; Chtpniq w ; 
Levesque, La Frame sous les cinques premiers Valois ; the 
French histories of Sismondi, Michelet, and Martin, and Katchin’s 
History of France {y ol. i. 1873). . * 

Dukes of Pur gundy, — P, (‘le H&vdt*), fourth sofc ofjean, K .mg 
of France and Bonne of Luxembourg, was bom January 15, 1342, 
distinguished himself at Poitiers, where, though a chihvbe stood 
by Ins father, and warded off the blows directed at him. On 
that field lie gained the title Me Hardi/ In 1363 his father 
bestowed on him the duchy and peerage of Burgundy,, which 
was afterwards ratified by Charles V. Three' years later he 
married Margaret of Flanders, arid on till he operated 
against the English in N oithern France. He fought the success* 
fuj battle of Kosbetk against the Flemish in I 3 «& hhd ur 1384 
Flanders fell into his hands in right of Iris wife. *He was, ’ says 
Kitehin, ‘wise and conciliatory, restored the Flemish liberties#, 
and was himself more a Fleming than a Lily prince.’ j&nd thus 
the foundation of the great Burgundian dukedqrq, jfeefehing in 
a curve from the sea round the whole northern and mhch of thfc 
eastern frontier of France, was securely laujLk.ipft 'the khig 
showing symptoms of madness, he seized the (139^5* 

and occupied himself with repelling the English invasion. He 
died 27th April 1404, at the Chateah of ; Iwnault--*- 

P. (Me Bon’), grandson of the prccedij^^ .Sana 

Four and Margaret of Bavaria, was born June 1 3, 

1396, and on the murder of his father sttcccedfed hy/flte 4 flehy of 
Burgundy. At Arras, in 1419, he recogtti^ V, of 

England as Regent of France and j in 1429 

he went over to the aide of the W&m but on the 

cession of Champagne TetWJ$ed ; :^ allegiance 
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Again, iri 1435, through Papal influence, he entered into an 
alliance with Charles, though later on P. harboured tlie Dauphin 
(afterwards Louis XL) when the latter mutinied against his 
father. ' In 1454 he put down with a stttfftg hand a revolt of the, 
citizens of Ghent, fie died July 7$, 1467, leaving Burgundy at 
/•the highest pitch of prosperity it overreached. See Barante’s 
Histbke drs Vues de Bourgogwi Michelet and Martin’s French 
histories; and KitchlhV Uirtttty of Prana (vol. i.-ii. 1873-77). 

EhBippe'ville, A town in the province of Constantine, 
Algeria, situated on fha Gulf of Stora. It occupies the site of 
the ancient town ofRussicada, was founded by Marshal ValtSe 
in 1837, and possesses' some handsome public buildings. P» 
is connected by rail With the town of Constantine, 40 miles to 
the S*S«W., and is the outlet for a fertile district. Large sums 
, have been expended on its harbour works, with the result of 
making P. the third port in Algeria. The imports in 1S74 
amounted in value to £*,107,000, and the exports to £1,498,000. 
Of the latter, the chief were grain, tobacco, flax, and cotton, as 
well as marble from the celebrated quarries of Filfila, in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. {1876) 13,736, 

Philippi, a famous city of Macedonia Adjeeta , on a steep 
height of Mount Pangaeus, between the rivers Strymon and 
Nestus. Founded by Philip II., King of Macedun, on the 
Site of gn old town called Crcnides (‘fountains’), a Thasian 
colony, for the sake of the rich gold mines lying near, it is cele- 
brated in history as the scene of the victory gained in 42 u.c. by 
Octavianus and Antonius over Brutus and Cassius, and also as 
the place where Paul first preached in Europe, a.d, 53. The 
ruins uf P, are now Called Pilibah or Fettbejek. 

Philipp'iatiB, Epistle to the, was written by St. Paul to 
the Christian* at Philippi in Macedonia, which was the first 
European city visited by the apostle (Acts xvi.), and where, 
aher he left, the work was carried on by Luke, Timothy, 
Clement, and Epaphroditus (iv. 3, 18), being visited a second 
time by himself on his third missionary journey. The Pauline 
authorship of the epistle, for which the testimony of antiquity is 
abundant and unanimous, has been questioned in modern times, 
id though the doubters have not found many supporters. It was 
obviously written at the same time and place as, but after, those 
to Philemou (q. v.) and the Colossians (q. v.), that is, puZably 
during his captivity at Rome (<*/.' i. 13, iv. 22), about 62. The 
chief object of the epistle was to warn his leaders against certain 
Judaising teachers (iii,). 

Philippics (Cat. Philippic a: ora flours), a common expression 
for 01 aliens of great vehemence and invective, derived from 
Cicero’s naming his fourteen speeches against Antonius after the 
three great orations of Demosthenes against the pretensions of 
Philip II., King of Macedonia. 

Philippine Islands, the northerly group of the Malay 
Anfliipelago, 1200 in number, lying to the N. of Borneo and the 
Celebes, and between the Pacific Ocean on the E. and the Chinese 
Sea on the W. ; lab 5 0 32-19” 38' N., and long. 1 1 7 0 14 - 126° 4 ' E. 
Total area estimated at 120,000 sq. miles. Pop. of the area 
under Spanish government (according to Dr. A. B. Meyer in 
the Miihnlungen lor 1874), 7,451,352. The laigest islands 
are Luzon (51,300 sq. miles ; pop. 4,540,191); Panny (11,330 
sq. miles ; pop. 1,052,586) ; Mindanao (25,000 sq. miles ; pop. 
191,802)5 Samar (13,020 sq. miles; pop. 250,062); Mindoro 
(12,600 sq. miles; pop. 70,926) ; Leyte (10,080 sq. miles ; pop. 
285,495) f Zebu (2352 sq. miles; pop. 427,356); Negros 
(6300 sq. miles; pop. 255,873); ami Bohol (0000 sq. miles; 
pop. 283,515). Luzon (q. v.), on account both of .size and 
population by far the most important of the group, is the most 
northerly, while Mindanao, the next m importance, is the most 
southerly, Mindoro Sea, on the S.W., is portioned off from the 
Celebes Sea in the S. by the Sulu Islands, and from the Chinese 
Sect in the N. by the long narrow island of Palawan or Paragon. 
The whole of the islands, which are of volcanic formation, have 
singularly contorted outlines, and rise in bold, irregular moun- 
tain masses, attaining a height occasionally of over 7000 feet, 
and covered to their tops with dense forests of enormous trees. 
The soil everywhere is remarkably fertile, and as water abounds 
both in lakes, and rivers, and the climate is hot and humid, the 
flora develops 1 ft almost gigantic proportions. The principal 
trees are teak, ebony, and cedar, and there is also a rich growth 
of iron and sapan wood and gum trees. Among the numerous 



fruit trees are the cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, orange, citron* tamarind, 
and mango, while the forests are overgrown and fantastically 
draped with garlands of huge climbing plants and brilliant para- 
sites^ In the valleys and on the mountain slopes are cultivated 
the famous abaca or manila hemp, tobacco, cotton, sugar, coffee, 
indigo, rice, wheat, maize, pepper, ginger, vanilla, cinnamon, 
See. Manilla hemp is exported to the amount of over 30,000 tons 
annually. Tobacco (a Spanish government monopoly yielding 
33 per cent, of clear profit) bears a yearly gross receipt of 
£1, 062,041., There are none of the larger wild animals, bat the 
forests swarm with monkeys, squirrels, humming-birds, birds of 
paradise, turtle doves, paroquets, fire- flies, and bees and the 
jungles with lizards, snakes, mosquitos, huge tarantulas, Sic. 
The rivers and lakes, which abound with fme fish of great 
variety, are haunted by crocodiles. The chief kinds of game are 
the deer, wild-boar, pheasant, and duck. The coast caves 
are the resort of myriads of large bats, and the repouitaries 
of the edible swal low’s nest of commerce. Other articles 
of industrial value found in abundance along the shores are 
mother-of-pearl, coral, tortoise-shell, and amber. Peculiar, but 
excellent breeds of oxen, buffaloes, horses, goats, sheep, and 
swine are reared extensively. Gold occurs in the river-beds, and 
iron and coal are found plentifully. Other minerals extensively 
distributed are copper, vermilion, quicksilver, saltpetre, marble, 
and especially sulphur, which exists in immense quantities, both 
pure and mixed with iron, arsenic, and copper. The P. I. con- 
tain many active volcanoes, and are frequently visited by destruc- 
tive earthquakes, such as that which devastated the province of 
Zamboango (Mindanao) in 1S64. Near Tibi, E. of the great 
Yriga volcano, hot springs like those of Iceland, New Zealand, 
and the Yellowstone region, have deposited silicious incrusta- 
tions displaying beautiful varieties of form and colour. The rainy 
season qx tends from May to December, but for the rest of the year 
the weather is generally fine and the heat moderate. At times, 
however, violent hurricanes sweep along the shores, especially dur- 
ing the change of the monsoons. The chief trading ports are Manila 
m Luzon and Iloilo in Panay, and these, together with Zebu, are 
the only hai bouts open to foreign commerce. The differential 
duties weie abolished in April 1871, but were reimposed in July 
following, the Spanish importer being privileged to the extent of 
2 -5 per cent. In 1875 there entered the open ports 314 vessels 
of 179,412 tons, and of these in were British vessels of 78,154 
tons, lue total exports m 1875 (chiefly sugar, hemp, coffee, 
cigars, tobacco, sapan wood, indigo, and gum mastic) amounted 
to $19,466, 839 ($15,727,262 from Manila alone) ; exports (1S75) 
to Great Britain direct were valued at $ 4 ,i 57 i 3 i 3 * to Australia 
at $933,832, to Singapore at $1,07X0664, and to Hong-Kong&l 
$650,977. The native inhabitants of the cultivated lowlands 
arc chiefly Tagalese and Bisayans, of whom the majority are 
Mohammedans (Moras), skilled in the production of various tex- 
tile fabrics, silver and gold ornaments, cigar-cases of fibres, and 
beautiful coloured mats. 1 he interior and mountain districts 
are inhabited by negro tribes, of whom Jittle is known but that 
they are heathens, and that physically they strikingly resemble 
the Papuans. Besides paying a slight poll-tax ($2 per family), 
the natives are held liable by the Government to render forty 
days’ labour yearly in making roads, bridges, &c. In the province 
of N. Luzon the Government tobacco culture is carried on by 
957,427 impressed workmen (fudistas). There is a large mestizo 
dais of Chinese paternity, the Chinese who visit the islands 
being only temporary settlers, and never bringing their wives. 
The half-castes arc disaffected towards the Government; the 
last military insurrection, punished with sanguinary vengeance, 
took place at Manila m January 1872. The governor-general, 
appointed direct from Spain, resides at Manila, but the pro- 
vinces are under local governors, and the pueblos or town- 
ships under chiefs. The army, comprising seven regiments of 
infantry and one of cavalry, is entirely composed of natives, with 
the exception of two Spanish brigades of artillery and a corps of 
engineers. There is a small navy, the most serviceable and 
characteristic vessels being the feluccas of the coast service. The 
Church is under an Archbishop of Manila and three bishops ; 
the education of the people is shamefully neglected. 

The islands were discovered in 1521 by Magellan, who reached 
Tamar on the 6th March of that year, and was killed in an 
encounter with the natives of Matan. In 1565 Villabos led an 
expedition to the island of Zebu, and named the whole group in 
honour of Philip 11 ., then Prince of Asturias* From the middle 
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of the 16th c. the F. I. became the emporium of a rich trade 
between China amt Spanish America. The yearly voyage of a 
galleon from Manila to Acapulco, with spice and silk to ex- 
change for silver, was proverbially the richest venture of that 
age* * This trade was destroyed by prohibitory laws, intended to 
favour the mercantile and manufacturing monopolists of Spain, 
The seat of the Spanish government was transferred from Zebu 
to Manila in 1581. The comparative failure of trade in modern 
limes is due to a niggardly fiscal system, the restrictions on 
foreign shipping, and the abandonment of the natives in tem- 
poral as well as spiritual affairs to the rule of parochial priests. 
See Sempcr's Die Dhilippinen unJ Hire Bnvohner (wiirzb. 
1869), and Rmtn im Archipd der Philippinen (3 vols. Lcipz. 
1867-72), F, Jagor’s Travels in the Philippines (Lond. 1875), 
and JJr. Th, Mundt-Lauff’s A T egrilos der Philtppinen in the 
Deutsche Geogt'aphische Blatter (Brem. 1877). 

Phil'ippins (from Philip Pustioswial, one of their earliest 
leaders), or Starovery (‘ Old Believers/ from sta?y t * old/ and 
vera t ‘faith’), a Russian sect, settled since 1700 in Lithuania 
and East Prussia. They are a branch of the Raskolniks (cp v.), 
and cling persistently to the ancient liturgy of the Russo-Greek 
church, discountenanced by the authorities for more than two 
centuries. They refuse to serve as soldiers, reject oaths, and for 
the regular priesthood they substitute celebrated elders of their 
own, called S/ariks, who rebaptize all converts to their opinions, 
'Though they have at times run into wild fanatical excesses, the 
P. are now peaceable and industrious people, whose chief pur- 
suit is the tillage of the soil. 

Phiiippop'olis (Turk, Filibe ; Bulgar, Plwdi), a town of 
Rumilia, vilayet of Adrianople, on a small island in the river 
Maritza (which here becomes navigable), 90 miles W.N.W. of 
Adrianople by rail* The island rises to a height of some 500 
feet in the tiiplef syenite hill of Bunardchik (‘lull of spnngs’), 
which is conspicuous over the gieat fertile plain sti etching 
away in the N. to the Balkans. The town, founded by Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great, was taken by the Turks 111 
1360/ The old Greek and Byzantine town, now the Turkish 
quarter, occupies the heights, und is surrounded by that of the 
Jews (Afaraeh), of the oithodox Bulgarians and Armenians, of the 
j Catholic Bulgarians (Pavhkans), anti of the gipsies ( Isiganka- 
| MakaUy There are thiity mosques, six Greek and three lhil- 
j garian churches, and one Roman Catholic church to hold 8000 
I persons. P. is one of the most important trading towns ot 
Turkey, and the seat of a g^eat fair on 27th August. It manu- 
factures silks, cottons, and leathci, and tiades m the produce 
of the vicinity, including wine, nee, and silk. Pop. 4*5,000, of 
whom eleven- fifteenths arc Mohammedans, one-fifth Christian, 
one-fifteenth Jewish and gipsy. Dining the late war, the Turks 
under Suleiman Pasha, who had fallen back upon P. after the 
forcing of the Schipka Pass, ictired piecipitately on the sudden 
appearance of Gourko, and the Russians entered the town un- 
opposed, January 16, 1878. 

Philipps'burg, an ancient imperial fortress on the Rhine, 
1 6 miles JSf. of Carlsnthe. Afier the Thirty Yeais* War, 111 
which it played a prominent part, it was ceded to France ; in 
the War with Louis XIV. it was recovered for Germany by 
Chatles of Lorraine ; and in 1688 it was taken by the French 
under Vauban, but restored at the Peace of Rysuick. Again 
captured by the Ftcnch in 1734, when their leader the Duke of 
Berwick was killed, it was only held till 1735. It was finally 
dismantled by the French in 1800. There is a village of the 
same name with 2317 inhabitants. 

Philips, Ambrose, was born about 1671 in Leicestershire, 
studied at St.John’s College, Cambridge, and in 1709 published 
! Ins Pastorals in Tonson's Kl he ell any. These pieces having been 
! extravagantly praised by Tickell, P. became an object of latter 
; enmity to Tope, who ridiculed him in the Guardian with his 
J accustomed success. P. was a "Whig, and after the accession of 
j the House of Hanover held various lucrative posts, chiefly in 
Ireland. lie died in London, June 8, 1749, P. received the 
nickname ‘Namby-Pamby/ from a peculiar short metre and 
puerility of diction, which he frequently adopted, Johnson has 
kindly said of his productions that, if they have added nothing 
to English literature, they are at least worth reading. Besides 
the pieces mentioned, P. wrote a Life of John Williams , Anh* 
bishop of Pork (1700) ; A Winter Piece , a poem in the Taller 


(1709); the tragedies The Distressed Mother (1711)1 from the 
Andramaque of Racine ; The Briton (1721); Humphrey y Duke 
of Gloucester (1721)/ and most of the political articles in the 
Free-Thinker {3 vols. 1718^19). , See Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets, ’ : ; ;; • ;* ; ■ / 

Phil'iatines (variously derivedfrom the Heb. root palash ? 
‘to migrate,’ from shepelah % the riatne of the plain they inha- 
bited, by transposition, or connected yvIth/Pelasgi), were a tribe 
or nation who occupied the southern ptttt’ of the coast plain of 
Palestine, which later name of the Land of Canaan, indeed, is 
derived fiom that of their territory, PhUl&tm or Palestina. The 
origin of the nation is wrapped in obscurity- . They are described 
by the Hebrew prophets as from Caphtor 4 Amps ix. 7), and as 
4 the remnant of Caphtor’ (Jer. xlvii. 4), while in Dent. ii. .23 
the Caphtorim are said to have driven outthe A vim, and 
occupied their territory. Again the PhiHstim are mentioned 
(Gen. x. 14) among the descendants of Mizraim (the Egyptiaus), 
while they are distinguished from the Caphtorim, An opinion 
held by some of the best modern critics is that by Caphtor is to 
be understood the island of Crete (if I Sam.xxx. 14; Ex, xxv. 
16 ; Zeph. ii. 5). But even if this were settled; the antecedent 

Q uestion is still undecided as to whether they were of Semitic or 
lamitic origin, coming from Egypt, or of an Aryan stock, fiom 
the other side. 

The date of the first arrival of the P. in Canaan is also quite 
uncertain. They had already established themselves m the 
under a monarchy, in the time of Abraham (Gen, xx«,xxi,, xxvi.). 
At the time of the Exodus they were a warlike and formidable 
nation (Exod. xiu. 17), ruled by five princes or chiefs of five 
cities, Gaza, Ashdod, Eshkalon, Gath, and Ekron (Josh, xiii. 3). 
Their power about this time (n.c. 1 300- 1 200) was so great that 
j they were able to carry on war simultaneously with the Egyp- 
tians and the Si domain, the latter of whom they forced to 
lemove their capital to an island ('Pyre). Alta the Israelites 
were settled in Canaan, between them and the P. there was kept 
up an almost incessant warfare, in which the latter seem upon 
the whole to have had the best of it, till the time of Davul, from 
whom they received such a check as stopped their iruoads fm a 
lime ( t / 1 Kings iv. 2Jh 'That they were still powerful, how- 
ever, appears from the fact that Solomon thought it neccswy 
to build huts on the frontier (1 Kings ix. 17), and tile intermit- 
tent warfare which continued undci the kings of Judah and Lrael 
(tf 1 Kings xv. 27, xvi. 15 ; 2 Cliron. xxi. 16, 17, xxvi. 6; Joel 
iii. 4-6 ; Amos 1. 6-8; Is. xiv. 29-32). In the wars between 
Assyria and hgypt Plidistia became the battle-field for the two 
powt-is (about 700 n c.l The Assyrian general took Ashdod, 
which was only retaken (about n,e. 620) by the Egyptian* under 
Psammetichus. Gaza, which had been taken by Pharaoh- 
Neeho (n.c. 610-594", on hi.s return from the battle of Megiddo 
(2 Kings xxiii. 29 ; 2 ( hum. xxxv. 20), was retaken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (about n.c. 607), again taken by Pharaoh* Hophr a (&c. 
589-5701, and letaken by Nebuchadnezzar abont, the same time 
as Jerusalem (n.c. 588). During the Babylonian Captivity the 
P. sought to lcvcnge themselves on their old enemies (Ez. xxv. 
1 5- 1 7), but a change took place after thcjretum (B.C. 535 b for 
the fraternising of the two nations was a scandal to the puritan 
Jews (Neh. xiii. 23 -25). Fiom this point the history of the P. 
is lost m that of the neighbouring nations. 

The religion of the P. was a species of rmtu re- worship. Their 
deities were Dagon (q. v.), worshipped chiefly at Gaza (Judges 
xvi. 21-23) and Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 3-5), Astartc at Ashkclon (1 
Sam. xxxi. 10), and Baal/ebub, at Ekron (2 Kings i. 2-6), The 
Derceto of Diod. Sic. ii. 4 is the Astartc erf the Bible. See 
Ewald’s Gesihiehte det Volkes Israel (voJ. i. Eng. trans. 2d ed. 
i860); Hitzig's Vrgeuhichte und Mythohgie dcr Philistker (L< 3 p& 
1845); Zeitsihrift der Dents Jien Merge nl. Gesdtschafi (1 848, 
i860, 1862) ; Mover’s Pheenizier (3 vols, 1840-56). 

Phillip, John, It. A., one of the most powerful of modem 
painters, bom at Aberdeen, 22d May 1817, was apprenticed 
to a house-painter, and displayed an instinctive knowledge 
and command of colour almost in childhood ; removed to Lon- 
don (1837) under the auspices erf Lord Panmare, and studied at 
the Royal Academy. He exhibited his first (historical picture 
in 1840, but returned to Aberdeen,, where lie, .resided till, his 
health failing him, he went to Spain in ifet, andiron* this period 
lhe character of his art, which had at first often Specially Scotch—' 
as exemplified in his * Scotch Fair/ &c.—became changed, and 
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be afterwards painted chiefly Spanish subjects. His chief works the Roman President, in connection with the emperor’s insane 
are * Life among the Gipsies at Sevilla * (iS$ 3 )# 1 Letter Writer demand that divine honours should be paid to him. As there is 
of .Seville/ and 1 El Pasco ' (i&U**5 £). * Spanish Contrabandists ’ no record of the birth of P.« it can only be conjectured from his 


pf. Seville/ and * El Pasco ' (i? 54 w SS)> * Spanish Contrabandistas * no record of the birth of R, it can only be conjecl 
<1858), the 'Marriage of the Princess Royal ' (i860), and 'The own description of himself os 4 a grey-headed old 
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in .composition, and. luce au ivs works, nch and brilliant m 
colour, and especially powerful in drawing and in brnsh-woik 
generally. P. was admitted Royal Academician in 1859, and 
died in London, 27th February 1867, 

Phillips, Thomas, It. A., the successor of Fuseli as pro- 
fessor of painting in the Royal Academy, and an able lecturer 
and art critic, wa'js -born at Dudley, Warwickshire, in 1770, 
apprenticed to ft 1 gkas-painter at Birmingham, and removed to 
London in 1790; ' Hd first exhibited in the Royal Academy a 
view of WindsorCCfitle (1792), became an associate in 1804, a 
full member intf8o8, and professor of painting in 1824. Early 
in his career ho painted classical and historical subjects, but 
afterwards found his true vocation in portrait-painting, in which, 
though a contemporary of Lawrence, he achieved much distinc- 
tion. P, died 20th April 184$. 

* Phillips, ’Wep/jdell, one of the most distinguished advo- 
cates of the abolition of slavery in America, is the son of Tohn 
Phillips, the first Mayor of Boston, and was born at Boston, 
November 29, 18X1. He was educated at Harvard College, 
where he graduated in 1831, He then entered the Cambridge 
Law School, and after remaining there for two yeais, was admit- 
ted to the Suffolk bar in 1834. But he soon gave up the study 
of law to throw himself heart and soul into the anti-slavery move- 
ment, which was then, under the powerful advocacy of William 
Lloyd Garrison (q. v.), beginning to agitate Amencan society, 
lie made lus debut as an orator in 1837, at a meeting held m 
Boston to protest against the murder of the Rev. E. P. Lovcjoy, 
the editor of an ariti-slaveiy newspaper in that town, who had 
fallen a victim to the fury of a mob ; and from that time until 
the abolition of slavery (February I, 1865), lie was incessantly 
occupied I11 promoting the end to which he had devoted his life 
mid hi. fortune. With a great amount of solid learning, 1 \ 
united an oratory distinguished for its powetful logic, its 
pungent wit, and its rich variety of language, lie spoke v.uihout 
notes, in a manner grave and dignified, using gesture seldom, 
but always with great effect. 1 1 is countrymen consider him one 
of their most distinguished orators, and were ever ready to give 
him a crowded house, on whatever subject he was to speak. 
After the abolition of slavery, P. devoted himself chiefly to lec- 
tuimg on temperance and women’s rights; but he now seldom 
appears* in public. He lias published The Constitution of a 
I'm- Slavery Compact (1S44) ; Can Abolitionists Vote or take 
Office under the United Mates Constitution? (1845) ; Speeches 
(1852) ; Defence of the Anti-Slavery Movement (1S53) ; Addresses 
on Slavery, Temperance , &~c. (1859) ; Speeches, Lectures , and 
Letters, 1853-63 (1863). 

PhilFipebiirg, town of New Jersey, l\S., on the Delaware 
River, Opposite Easton, 75 miles W.S.W. of New Yoik by 
rad. It has large manufactures, chiefly of iron, and publishes a 
newspaper. Pop. (1870) 5932. 

Pbilltmr', a town in the distiict of Jullundhur, Pun j nub, 
British India, on the right, bank of the Sutlej, mo miles N.W. 
of Calcutta, by rail. Pop. (1868)7535. There is an important 
fort here, guarding the passage of the Sutlej. At the time of 
the Mutiny of '*$57 it contained the arsenal which fitted out the 
siege-train to operate against Delhi ; on Ihc first news of the out- 
break, the fort Was occupied by European hoops, but the sepoys 
in the ccuatonmeUts escaped lo join the mutineers inside Delhi. 

Philo-cTudee ue, ,to whom the later Jews have given the name 
of Jedcdiah, was a Jew of Alexandria, regaiding whose personal 
history very little is known. The family to which he belonged 
were wealthy, and held in high estimation; for his brother 
Alexander was Alabarch or president of the Jews at Alexandria, 
a friend and banker to Agrippa, and donor of the gold and silver 
plating of nine of the doors of the temple at Jerusalem, P. 
himself was a man of such ability and high character, that he 
was chosen by his co-religionists to act as chief of a deputation 
of Jew’s who wept t6 r Rome (a.O. 39-40) to appeal lo the 
Emperor Caligula, regarding their persecution under Flaccus, 


no record of the birth of P., it can only be conjecture^ from his 
own description of himself as *a grey-headed old ,*nan * at the 
time of fch& embassy, of which he gives an account, that be had 
been about sixty years of age at the time, which would fix his 
birth about b, 0. 20. There is abundant proof in his voluminous 
writings that P. was a man of great learning. Fully educated 
in all the doctrines, laws, and customs of his ancestors, he was 
an earnest student of Greek philosophy and the other branches 
of learning— grammar, geometry, music, poetry, &c.— which 
formed the intellectual atmosphere of Alexandria, at that time 
the metropolis of the learned world. 

P. is the best representative of the philosophical tendencies 
of the Hellenistic Jews, who held the conviction that the Greek 
philosopher had derived their ideas from the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and especially from the Law of Moses. From this belief resulted 
the system of allegorical interpretation (see Hermeneutics), 
which was carried to such a pitch at Alexandria, and by none 
further than by P., according to whom Abraham, the father of 
his race, was the forerunner of all who believe in God, and 
Moses, the father of the law, the prophet, lawgiver, priest, and 
king, was the greatest of all men, who, by the abiding presence 
of the Spirit of God, attained to the supreme heights of wisdom. 
The other holy men of bygone days were only like disciples in 1 
comparison, and the greatest men among the Greeks learned 
fiom hnn. The Jewish nation was the first-born of the Creator,’ 
the priest and inspired prophet of other nations. But while 
making so much of Judaism as he does, Greek ideas filled a 
large place in his theology, which was founded on a combination 
of the Jewish, Platonic, and Neo- Platonic conceptions of God. 
The real nature of God cannot be defined or described. lie has 
no qualities, and no name, except the four letters Jhvh, which 
mean pure Being. As to the world, it and all that exists were 
formed by God out of matter, but between God and his creation 
there existed an infinite distance, Tn seeking to bridge over 
Urn gulf P. found certain materials ready to his hand. In the 
Old Testament there was the notion of angels, as intermediate 
beings, of Wisdom, as a peison helping at the creation ( cf Job 
XNViu. ; Piov, 1., m., vim), and of the Word of God, by which the 
light, &c., had been called into existence at the creation (Gen. i.). 
The conception of P, is that certain forces proceed from God, 
which he sometimes seems to describe as attributes of God, and 
sometimes as distinct beings, like the angels. The highest of j 
the forces, which indeed comprises all the rest, is the divine | 
Logos / word which is both the spoken word and the thought j 
of God ; as the latter inseparable from God, but as the former 
the likeness of God, a second God, by whom the world was 
created, and is maintained and ruled. Otherwise expressed, the 
Logos is a manifestation of God, the ideas in which are imprinted 
on matter. In the world of Man, which is also created in the 
image of the Logos, spirit and matter war against each other. 

If man is to fulfil his destiny, the former must conquer and rule 
the lattei, and in some this is accomplished by the perpetual 
influence of the Logos. The reform of morals consists mainly 
in deliverance fmm matter, from the flesh and lust. Forgiveness 
of sins is granted by God to all who believe, not for the world’s 
sake, but of his own gracious nature. He serves those whom 
he knows to be worthy of healing, revealing himself to holy 
souls by his spirit, but also electing the pious before they are 
born. 

Many parts of the doctrine of P. are still the subject of keen 
discussion. It is still debated by scholars, e.g., whether the 
Logos of P, was a person or not. The 1 word of God ' of the 
Old Testament was simply n periphrasis for Jehovah; but wis- 
dom was distinctly personified. What P. did, then, was to’ 
identify the two, theieby making the Word a person ; and what 
St. Paul and the author of the Fouith Gospel did was to identify 
the Logos with Jcmis Christ. Again, the idea of P» that The 
woild of matter and of humanity was a concrete expression of 
the Logos, who, as an ideal or iype (the ideal world or arche- 
type of Plat oh impressed him, elf on matter as a signet ring, 
was developed, through the medium of the primitive Christian 
idea of a Messianic kingdom of God or of heaven, mlo the 
transcendent reality of heavenly things represented as the pat- 
tern of the present world in the Epistle to the Hebrews (cf 
viii. 5 ; ix, 23). Another parallel between the New Testament 


and the writings of P,, 


between Christ 'and the Logos of P., 
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is that the latter is legarded ns a Mediator- Paraclete {rf Heb. 
vii, 25, Delitr.sch Com ). See P.’s Works, , Gforer’s Geschichte 
des UrchHslentkums (1831), and P. die fud.- A lex* Thcosophit\ 
Dahne’s jud.-Alex. Religions 'Philosophic (1834), Ewald’s Ge« 
schichte des Vo Ikes Israel (vol. vi. 1868), J. G. Muller in Herzog’s 
Real-E)tcyclopMh\ Kcim’s Geschickte Jcsu von Nazar a (vol. h 
Eng. trans. 1873), Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of BibL Literature , art. 
Philosophy (3d ed. Edmb. 1876). 

Philol'ogy, Gompar'ative, is a science dealing not with 
individual languages, but with the whole body of language, with 
lough-hewn speech rather than the polished gems of literature, 
with the rude jargons of a Bushman or Eskimo no less than with 
the Attic of Pericles or the Tuscan of Dante. It is a science 
partly historical and partly physical — historical because it traces 
the gradual evolution of human thought as recorded in language, 
physical because the articulate sounds tluough which that 
thought must find its utterance are subject to the restraints of 
physiological conditions. It is one of the youngest of the 
sciences, dating only from the opening years of the present cen- 
tury. The old Greek philosophers, dividing the whole world 
into Greeks and Baibarians, confined then inquiries to a single 
idiom — their own — and busied themselves with fruitless specu- 
lations on the origin of Language (q. v.). The first step on the 
pathway of linguistic knowledge was taken by the grammarians 
of Alexandria, who analysed the Gieek language for the purpose 
of teaching it to the youth of Rome : to them we owe our pre- 
sent terminology. A far gi eater advance was 1 »j ought about by 
the birth of Christianity, which broke down Gentile and Bar- 
barian barriers, whilst its missionaries became the pioneers of 
philological research. Hervas (q. v.) compiled his Catalog ? 
from vocabularies collected by himself and his brother Jesuits ; 
and translations of the Pate) nosier still furnish the philologist 
with some of his most valuable materials. But knowledge, to 
be scientific, must be comparative *, and its standard of compa- 
rison must be coircct, or the results arrived at will be worse 
than useless. As in the Ptolemaeaii system of astronomy the 
belief that the sun was the centre of the universe gave rise to 
countless misconceptions, so the quasi-religious rioLion that 
Hebrew must be the primitive language ol mankind was for 
centuries the ignis fiUuus of P. Leibnitz (q. v.) was the first 
to dispel the illusion, and apply the principles of induction to a 
subject that hitherto had only been treated empirically, pointing 
out the necessity of collecting the greatest possible number of 
facts, and reasoning from them, not from foregone conclusions. 
Fruits of the seed thus sown were the Glossanum Compauitivum 
Lingua rum Totius Or bis (1787) of Catherine of Russia, Hervas’ 
Catalogo (1S00), and Adelung’s Mithridates (4 voL. 1806-37). 
Here Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Elhiopic, and Atnharic 
are recognised as common members of a Semitic family ; the 
affinities are indicated of Lapp, Finnic, and Hungarian ; Basque 
is shown to be independent of Celtic ; and Humboldt is antici- 
pated in his announcement of a Malayo-Polynesian family of 
speech extending from Madagascar to the Easter Isles. Glim* 
me rings even may be discerned in Hervas’ work of the grand dis- 
covery which was to revolutionise the whole study of languages, 
and render possible a science of C. P. — the recognition, namely, 
of the affinities of Sansknt (q. v.) with nearly all the languages 
of Europe. Fully to appreciate the vast impoitanee of this 
revelation, let us conceive for a moment Latin to have been 
wholly lost and Provencal only recently discovered. What a 
flood of light would be thrown by the latter on the younger 
Romance dialects ; how far clearer, for instance, could some 
such form as scmetipsum be detected in the Prov, s mete u me than 
in the more mutilated Fr. metne or the Port, mesmo. Such, but 
in tenfold measure, was the importance of the discovery of Sans- 
kut. It is easy, at this interval of time and with our ex pod 
Jacto knowledge, to say that its value has been over-estimated, or 
wonder at the ciass stupidity of those who failed wiihout its aid 
to discern the affinity of Celtic to Latin, or of the Teutonic to 
the Slavonic languages. The fact remains the same, that prior 
to the researches of Jones and Colebrooke these affinities had 
passed unheeded, nor is there anything to prove that they might 
not have so continued down to the present day. Again, were 
one of us suddenly to learn that he had an unknown first cousin 
living in the heart of Africa, would not his attention be instantly 
arrested ; would he not set himself to trace out the relationship, 
and in so doing loam perhaps more about his kindred nearer 



home than he had ever known before ? Similarly, when once it 
was shown that the English Bible and the Sanskrit Vedas had 
common words for father and mother, for son and daughter* 
for brother and sister, for house, herds* the metals, numerals, 
and pronouns, then cbeh naturally began to ask whether the 
same held good with Latin, Greek, and German; and close oh 
Colebrooke^ Sanskrit Grammar came, the Comparative Gram- _ 
mar of Bopp (q. v.), in which the existence of that great family 
of languages variously known as Aryafi fd. v.), as Indo-Ger- 
manic, or Indo-European, was established beyond a doubt 
With the exception of Basque, Magyar* Turkish, and Finnish, 
all the languages of Europe, and Sanskrit and Zend, with then- 
modern descendants, in Asia, were seen to stand to each other 
in the same relation as Gaelic to Welsh, and ( to a parent Aryan 
tongue as F rench and Italian to Latin, , > , ' f 
The next problem submitted to C- P* Was^-Given the close 
relationship of the Aryan languages one to another, are they in 
any way connected with the other languages of the world ? As 
French is closely akin to Italian, more distantly to Greek, may 
not the latter'! rear certain remote affinities with Hebrew, Turkish, ' 
or Chinese? Unity, according to Plato, is the end of science, 
as of philosophy, and philologists were naturally eager to extend 
the great family of speech so recently established. The merest 
glance at the grammar and vocabulary of Basque or Finnish 
would suffice to show that no such close connection could be 
looked for between these and Sanskrit as between Sanskrit and 
Zend, and that it would therefore be as much more difficult to 
prove any connection as in pedigree-making it is harder to trace 
the relationship, even when known to exist, between members 
of the sixth than between those of the second generation. At 
any laic, according to the canons of the newly-founded science, 
classification must precede comparison, and from such classifica- 
tion great lesults have undoubtedly been obtained, though tend- 
ing it may be in a different direction to what was at first antici- 
pated. Languages as widely sepaiated as Sanskrit and English 
have shown themselves to be allied like them to one another, 
forming a thud groat family, the Ugro- Altaic or Turanian (q, v.), 
which cmbiaccN Lapp, Finnish, Mordvinian, Turkish-Tartar, 
Hungarian, Mongolian, Tungusian, and probably Accadian, 
Basque, and the Pravichan dialects, Chinese, on the other hand, 
stands in a class by itself, nnd can be brought into no immediale 
relationship with any other known language. 

But how is Chinese sui generis ? how does it differ from the 
Turanian languages, and these again from the Aryan? and must 
such differences be regarded as organic or accidental, as indi- 
cating independent beginnings, or compatible with a common 
ongin of human speech? The answer to these three questions 
may best be sought in an examination of the theory put forward 
by those philologists who hold to the original unity of language, 
who see in Chinese, Turkish, and Sanskrit three stages bf deve- 
lopment— an Isolating or Monosyllabic stage, represented by 
Chinese; an Agglutinative or Combinatory, by Turkish; and 
an Inflectional or Amalgamating, by Sanskrit. Chinese has no 
grammar at all, 111 the oidinary sense of the term,./.*, no inflec- 
tions, declension, or conjugation; it makes no formal distinction 
between nouns, verbs, and adjectives, the various relations of a 
sentence being indicated by means either of particles or position. 
Thus 4 with a slick’ is expressed by y ling (lit. ‘employ stick’), 
‘in the empire’ by k no-rung (lit. ‘empire middle’), and ‘meu* 
by jindu (lit. ‘man crowd/ rf Eng, mankind ), whilst ngo la ni 
means ‘I beat thee/ and ni la ngo ‘thou bcalest me/ But 
though theoretically each word in Chinese is monosyllabic and 
independent, Chinese grammarians can draw a clear distinction 
between 4 full’ and ‘ empty’ word* — those, namely, that ate used 
with their bona fide signification of noun or verb, and those that 
are simply employed as particles, and of the latter some have 
wholly lost then former independent character. Choc, for ex- 
ample, in t vo-chat\ ‘we’ (lit. ‘I company’), is no longer used 
separately, but only as a symbol of plurality. In the second or 
Agglutinative stage, words not only become empty, but simple 
suffixes, ground down by the wear ami tear qf thtte to single 
letters, or sometimes even wholly disappearing- The ^ full word 
or theme, however, admits not the slightest change, its indivi- 
duality always remains intact. For instance, in Turkish, from 
the abstract root sro, ‘ love/ is formed the, present sever* 

sen, sever % sever -nr, sever-siz , smerdcr, where ‘ thou/ and siz, 

* ye/ present an uncorrupted, and isl and Igr a corrupted 
form, whilst the third person ending hast dropped whollyout of, use. 
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Similarly through an almost endless variety of moods and tenses, 
through all the declensions of nouns or pronouns, a root always 
remains the same in Turkish* which could tolerate the Sansk, 
hut, hardly the Lat sum f whilst lay as the perfect of lie, 
or Mm as the plural of e&w would he utterly repugnant to its 
genius. Violations, however, of the general rule are to be met 
with in members of the Turanian family, e.g, the Finnish plural 
kdsi, from kddet, 4 a hand,' apd the Tamil plural harked, from 
kal, ‘a stone/ Lastly, the distinction between Agglutinative 
and Inflectional languages lies chiefly in the fact that the former, 
retaining the consciousness of their full words, preserve these 
at least from decay, whilst in the latter, to quote Max Muller, 
4 the various element# which enter into the composition of 
words may become so welded together, and suffer so much from 
phonetic corruption, that none but the educated would be aware 
of an original distinction between root and termination, and none 
but the comparative grammarian be able to discover the seams that 
separate the component parts/ Not that this distinction is always 
complete and sharply marked. Just as in Chinese we come 
upon incipient traces of agglutination, and in Finnish of inflec- 
tion, so in English We find forms .such as tnith-ful and horse- 
man which would tidt ring strange in Chinese cars, or as 
man-hood (Old Eng. had, * state ') and t ord-lock (Goth. Idiks, 

4 sport’) which might form part of a Turanian vocabulary. But, 
on the other hand, neither Turk nor Chinaman could for an 
instant understand how the past tense of thaw could be ex- 
pressed by threw, of ettpio by eepi, or how a plural mice could be 
formed from U singular mouse . True, say the advocates of the 
theory wc are now considering, but then change is admittedly 
the law of every living language. The Bedwulf ha* lost its mean- 
ing for the Englishman of to-day, Cicero’s Philippics for the Paris- 
ian, and the Zend-Avesta, for the modern Persian. Y r et English, 
French, and Persian can trace an unbroken descent from the 
languages in which those works were written ; their present form 
is the work^of two gradual but ceaseless processes — Phonetic 
Decay and Dialectic Regeneration. The desire to save time and 
trouble, to do everything with the least expenditure of energy, 
has caused us to drop or change the difficult gut tin al sounds of 
high and laugh ; has worn away a' t at i cum to Age ; and in Bohe- 
mian has reduced the parent- Aryan dukita {daughter, 1 milker*) 
to dtu It has also lessened the tax upon the speaker's mr^oi y by 
sweeping away a host of so-called irregularities, and substituting 
for them forms based on analogy — giving slept for the older step, 
in ltali.au conjugating all verbs ns though they belonged to the 
first conjugation, and in modem Greek making every nominative 
terminate in s, as patei as for pater and gems for pet on. Were 
phonetic decay the only principle at wmk, languages would in 
the lapse of ages be worn away almost to nothing. If all the 
obsolete phrases, woids, and inflections were struck out from 
Wyclifs Bible, and no new ones substituted tn then stead, the 
residuum would indeed be small, and its meaning hard to dis- 
cover. How poorly would the Romance languages fare had 
they no words to represent the obsolete Lat. cyuus and ignis, no 
mode of expressing futurity, or nothing to supply the loss of the 
case-endings. But, as a matter of fact, wc find that new words, 
drawn from the treasure-house of dialects, and cast perhaps m a 
fresh mould, replace those that have been lost or obliterated, and 
that when broken-down inflections no longci suffice, men analyse 
their concepts anew, resolving amabo (ama-fito) into atm era i 
(am a re habeo) and duleius mto magis or pin* dnhe. The use of 
language is the Communication of knowledge ; accordingly, with 
every fresh extension of knowledge, whether m the field of ait, 
science, or philosophy, language is called upon to express the 
new ideas, to supply the botanist and geologist with a nomen- 
clature, and giye new names to new inventions like printing oi 
* telegraphy— pew in the sense of being reapplied or reconstructed, 

but whose "elements are only less ancient than the mclal* with 
which we construct the latest improved machinery. Convciscly, 
when any branch of knowledge falls into disuse, its teims grow 
burdensome and, superfluous ; men cease to remember the" lan- 
guage of the the alchemist or the astrologer. Besides 

these graduated internal changes, languages may be powerfully 
iniluencgd^SoiSa without, either by conquest or by the accidents 
of spcHTintercourse. Thus Celtic gave place to Latin in Gaul, 
and%T English in Britain, whilst English m turn, though holding 
- “ 'hm own against Norman- French, lost nearly all its original in- 
flections and incorporated in its vocabulary a vast number of 
Romance words* Grammars, however, say some of our greatest 



philologists, are never mixed, , a statement which, if generally 
true, is false at least of the Romani or Gypsy dialects. 
The Welsh gypsies Have preserved their ancient inflections 
almost intact, as java, * I go * (jama, 4 go I '), and Mam, * I went 9 
(ghilo-hom, 4 gone am if; their brethren of north-west England 
mix English and Romani forms in nearly equal proportions, 
retaining java, but substituting mi jamd for ghiom ; whilst in 
the dialect of the southern counties all vestigha of the old case 
and verb endings have wholly disappeared. 

Therefore, as under the action of these various changes. French 
has l>cen developed from Latin, Persian from Zend, and both Zend 
and Latin from a parent- Aryan speech, so, it is argued, inflectional 
languages may once have been agglutinative, agglutinative lan- 
guages isolating, and in isolation may be seen the primeval type 
of human speech. The theory is plausible and attractive, but it is 
only a theory, and one that with wider knowledge may prove as 
baseless as his who, observing the universal transition from infancy 
to manhood, should infer that an Ethiopian had power to change 
his skin. The following are some of the principal objections 
raised against it by Pott and Sayce : — If the three stages of mental 
development imply mental progress, how comes it to pass that the 
highly-cultiued Chinese stopped short at the first stage, and the 
Turanian races at the second ; or that they have never improved 
on their own inferior systems, though brought into contact with 
Aryan Buddhism and European influences? In agglutinative 
languages the sign of the plural precedes the case-endings, in 
the Aryan it follows them — a difference explainable by no amount 
of phonetic decay. An analysis of Aryan inflections points to a 
system of pronominal loots, of which no trace is to be found in 
the agglutinative family. And, lastly, the theory does not take 
into consideration those forms of speech which do not fall strictly 
under one of the thiee heads, the polysyntlietic languages of 
America, for example, in which the sentence is fused into a one 
long compound ; nor account for the fact lhat, whilst Aryan roots 
aie verbal and monosyllabic, Semitic and Turanian roots, are 
both vcibal and nominal, both monosyllabic and polysyllabic. 
Not until these objections have been met, shall w T e be able to 
proceed to a philosophic investigation of the unity of speech. 
Rut it is worth perhaps indicating tliat such unity would by no 
means, as is so frequently assumed, be necessarily identical with 
the original unity of the human race. For, allowing mankind 
to be descended from a single pair of ancestors, languages may 
not lia\ c been originated till long after those ancestors had 
passed away ; and, similar causes producing similar effects, and 
man possessing like impulses and desires the whole woild over, 
the first efforts at articulation may have been as manifold as are 
the notes of all the various species of birds. The earliest revela- 
tions of Semitic speech point at least to the northern deserts of 
Arabia, and those of the Aryan language to the Hindu Kush. 
Or, cn the other hand, supposing the negro and the European 
to have come of distinct stocks, the latter might have been the 
lust to develop the latent faculty of speech, and the negro might 
have caught the idea from him. These are some of the hypo- 
theses, the 4 might-have-beens* of philology, serving to illustrate 
the need of working backwards from existing facts, and of 
always combining abstract speculation with historical research, 
whilst bearing constantly in mind the shifting influences on lan- 
guage of pastoral or nomadic life, of increased culture, or of a 
standard literature. The art historian can only show the points 
of contact and divergence between the Italian and Flemish 
schools of painting by the external and internal evidence at his 
disposal ; were he on abstract principles to argue that ajl art 
must of necessity spring from a common centre, and support 
his argument by chance coincidences between the design of an. 
Egyptian mummy-case and of a painting by Raffael, he would 
obviously be travelling beyond his legitimate province ; the 
results of his speculations could only excue a smile. Facts must 
be the aibiieis between Fiofessor Whitney and Mr. Sayce, 
when the former asserts dogmatically that ‘Indo-European 
language, with all its fulness and inflective suppleness, is de- * 
sccnded from an original monosyllabic tongue;’ whilst the 
latter, with scarcely less appearance of authority, maintains 
tliat 4 languages at first were infinitely numerous and diversified ; 

. . . they have gradually diminished and disappeared through the 
course of ages by a long process of natural selection.* Whether 
Mr. Sayce is right in his conclusion, as we incline -to hold, or 
whether the upholders of the homogeneity of language wilt ulti- 
mately triumph, time and further investigations alone can defi- 
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nitely show. But m the meanwhile there must be no formulating 
of hypotheses as laws, or reasoning from foregone conclusions 
which after all may turn out as idle as that which made Hebrew 
the mother of all the dialects of Babel. 

See Dialect; Grammar; Inflection; Mythology, 
Comparative ; Roots j and Semitic Languages ; Max 
Mullet’s Science of Language (2 vols. Lond. 1862-64); A. 
F. Putt's Anti- /Tauten - oder Myihische Vorstellungen vom 
l ~r sprung tier Vdker und Sprachen (Halle, 1863) ; W. D. Whit- 
ney’s Language and the Study of Language (New York, 1867), 
and The Life and Growth of Language (1875); T« Ben fey's 
Geschiehte der SpraeJinnssenschaJt (Beil. 1869) ; A. H. Sayce’s 
Principles of C. P. (Lond. 1874); J. Peile’s Philology (Lond. 
1877) ; A. XIovelacque’s Science of language (Eng. trans. Lond. 
1877) ; and F.W. Farrar, Language auk Language (Lond. 1878). 

Philomela, in Greek mythology, a daughter of King Pan- 
dion in Attica, who, being dishonoured by her brother-in-law 
Tereus, was metamorphosed into a nightingale, which bird was 
ever afterwards callccf by her name. 

Philopoe'men, a patriotic Achrean gcneial horn at Mega- 
lopolis in Arcadia, about 252 itc., was educated by a citizen 
of Mantmea called Cleander. Id is name first occurs in 
history m 222, when Megalopolis was taken by Cleomencs ; 
and in the following year lie distinguished himscll at the battle 
of Sellasia. Next he served in Crete tor some years. In 2 to 
he obtained command of the Achaean cavalry, and m 208 he 
became head of the league. In this position he defeated Nahis 1 
about 20T. He again sailed for Crete, and returned in 194, 
routing Nabis a second time in 192. In iSS he took Sparta, 
treating it with great severity, raying the walls of the city to the 
ground, and forcing the Achrcan laws upon its citizens, in 183 
he was captured by a body of Mts>cnian troops, caiiicd to 
Messene, and forced by Uemocrate* to drink poison. IBs ashes 
were brought to Megalopolis by Polybius the historian, amid a 
procession of great magnificence. See Flu.aichV Lives. 

Philosophy is the universal science aiming at an explana- 
tion of all phenomena of the universe by uhimaic causes. The 
name seems to have been coined by Pytlugoia.,, who, un- 
willing to assume the title of ‘wise’ {sophos) which had been 
accorded to earlier sages, called lumstif a ‘lovei of wisdom' {philos 
sophias). In this modest sense Socrates also used the term F.; 
but it quickly became synonymous with wisdom {lophta). The 
Romans used the word sapient uj until the time of Cicero, when 
philosophia was imported The history of 1 \, which, while 
special sciences study Clod, and natuic, and man, aims at a 
common explanation of all three, may be epitomised in the 
definitions of it given by the most celebrated thinkers. The 
principal are these,— ‘ Knowledge of things divine and human ’ 
(Pythagoras) ; * Acquisition of true knowledge ; a resembling of 
the Deity in so far a* that U possible to man ' (Plato) ; * Art of 
arts, science of sciences, the science of being, as being’ (Aris- 
totle) ; *a striving after virtue m the sciences, physics, ethics, 
and logic ’ (Stoics) ; 4 Rational pursuit of happiness* (Epicurus). 
The modern definition* of P. arc: — 'The science of things, 
evidently deductible from first principles’ (DcscarteO ; c . Science 
of effects .by their causes, and of causes by their effect* * (Ilobbes); 

* Science of sufficient reasons’ (Leibniz); ‘ Science of things 
possible, m so far as they are possible’ (Wolff) ; ‘Science of 
the connecting principles of nature’ (Adam Smith); 'Science 
of truths, sensible and abstract ’ (Condillac) ; * Science of the 
relations of all knowledge to the necessary ends of human 
reason’ (Kant); ‘Science of the original form of the Ego, 01 
mental self’ (Krug and Fichte) ; ‘ Transformation of the notions 
of experience’ (llerhart) ; ‘Science of the absolute, or of the 
absolute indifference of the ideal and real ’ (Schilling) ; ‘ Science 
of reason, in so far as the latter is the conscious idea of universal 
being in its necessary development' (Hegrl); ‘Knowledge of 
effects as dependent on their causes* (Hamilton); ‘Attainment 
of truth by the way of reason ; substitution of true ideas, that is, 
of necessary truths of icason, in place of oversight of popular 
opinion’ (Femur). See under such heads as Dualism, Ethfcs, 
God, Idea, Matter, Metaphysics, Nominalism, Perception, 
Reason, Scepticism, Soul, Space, Time. 

Philosophy, Moral. Sec Ethics. 

Philos’tratus, the name of a distinguished Lemnian family 
of which the most celebrated was Flavius P., born about tS2 


A. n. He studied and taught at Athens (whence he is called 
1 the Athenian ’), and afterwards removed to Rome, where he 
was introduced to the literaiy circle of which Julia Domna, wife 
ofthe Emperor Severus, was the centre. P. was alive in the 
reign of the Emperor Philip (244-249). The following are the 
extaht works of P. 7H *sfw Tymm Apollonian, in eight 
books ; Bioi Sop hist on t in tw6bobks*,a history of the Sophists 
from Gorgias to his own time ; Pdrdiha or IIirdikas> a dialogue 
concerning the heroes of the Trojan war $ gikones, in two books, 
an account of various paintings, Showing great richness of fancy, 
and written in a pleasing style,; and Epistoki, chiefly of an 
amatory .character. The best edition P.’s works is by 
Kayser (Zur. 1844). — P., the younger,u&ually called The 
Lemnian, grandson of the former, taught at Athens, died at 
Imbros, and wrote, in imitation of his grandfather, a work called 
Ei hones, a portion of which still exists. If 

Phil 'potts, He my, D.D., born at Bridgewater in Somer- 
setshire, May 6, 1778, passed from the College School, Glou- 
cester, to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, graduated B, A. 
( f 793)* and was elected a fellow of Magdalen. He became 
chaplain to ihe Bishop of Durham (1806), prebendary of Durham 
(1809), rector of Stanhope (1819), Dean of Chester (1828)* and 
Bishop of Exetei (1830). A strong High Churchman, he was 
the originator of Hie Gorham Controversy (q. v,) r whilst in, 
Parliament he signalised himself by his bitter eloquence against 
the Reform Bill, the Ecclesiastical Commission, and other 
Liberal measures. He died at Torquay, September *8, 1869. 

Phil'ter, or Phil'tre (Or. philtron f ‘ a love charm or potion ’), 
the name given by the Greeks and Romans to various drugs or 
preparations possessing the virtue of exciting love, the recipe for 
which has not come down to our time. Madness and death 
were fiequently caused by the administration of powerful potions 
of this kind. The Thessalian philtres were notorious in Juve- 
nal s time. * 

Phlebitis, or Inflamma tion of it© Vein# (Or. phlehs, 

‘a vein’), con lists, in some measure at least, of diffuse inflam- 
mation spieading along the cellular membrane in which the vein 
lies, the anatomical characters being perceived partly on the 
ccllulai tissue which supports the vein, partly on the coats of the 
vessel and partly in it* contents. 7 ’ he leading symptoms of J\ 
are haidne«s along the course of the vein caused by coagulation 
of the content*, pam, redness, and some amount of general 
fever. Such passive coagulation used to ho called adhesive L\ 
on the supposition that it was caused by effusion of lymph from 
the lining membrane of tire vein ; but in many cases there i.s no 
evidence of any inflammation, and it has been shown that the 
lining mcmbiane of the veins does not secrete lymph* The con- 
dition is now called tbombosis , depending upon pressure or 
obstruction to the return of blood, fiom diminished power of 
the circulation from the varicosity of the veins from dots of 
blood being lodged in the veins, and from conditions of the 
blood itself which are as yet but imperfectly understood. In the 
thrombosis which occurs in the disease called phlegmasia dohns 
the coagulation takes place m the uterine sinuses and extends 
down the iliac, femoral, and other veins. Sometimes the veins 
become blocked, to a very grti t extent, in consequence of some 
condition of general disease though without any definite local 
exciting cause. The varieties of P. are enumerated by Mr. 
Paget as follows : (1) the traumatic, including those aue to dis- 
tension ; (2) those occurring in exhaustion, during Or after either 
acute or chrome disease ; (3) those due to extension of inflam- 
mation, or of blood-clotting from ulcers, morbid growths, or 
gangrenous or acutely inflamed parts ; (4) those of the, so-called 
idiopathic or rheumatic form; (5) the pyaemifll ; ( 6 ) the puer- 
peral (among which it is probable that examples of all kinds, * 
only modified by the puerperal state are grouped) j kpd (7) the 
gouty. 

The healment of P, is merely expectant, the constitutional or 
general disorder being treated according to its own indications, 

Pei feet rest is necessary, and the part should be put in ft position 
to favour the return of blood ; warm lotiofi$ ,W grateful and 
1 educe the pain arising from tension# “When there is much 
diffuse inflammation, incisions around the srffijwfc# Vein may be 
necessary. Pain must be allayed by opium, and alkalies should 
be administered in rheumatic ana gouty ca$e& See Clinical 
Let lures, by Sir James Paget, and Praifkal Pathology, 3d ed. 
by Mr. Lee. k , : ' 
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Phlebolit&eB (Gr. phkbs, ‘a vein/ and litkos, ‘a stone’), 
aife small chalky concretions found , in the cavity of the veins, 
and such concretions are occasionally recognised during life in 
the, spermatic veins. P, are formed from the degeneration of 
clots, andconsist of phosphate of toe, with some sulphate of 
potash, and sulphate, of lime* intermixed with protein substances 
from the blood. 

Phlebotomy. See BbOOD^LETTiNG, 

Phleg'ethon (Gr/ 4 flaming’), in the later Greek mythology, 
was a river of the lower world, whose waves were of Are in- 
stead of water, whence it was also named Pyriphlegethon 
(from pyr, ‘fire')*- Like fhe Cocytus, it (lowed into the Ache- 
msian Lake. ' / 

Phlegma'sia Bolena, a disease almost peculiar to the puer- 
peral state, is variously called milk-leg, cedema dolens, cedema 
laeteum, dep&t du lait , metastasis lactis % and aural phlebitis. It 
is properly a puerperal disease, and generally occurs between ihc 
end of the first and fourth weeks after delivery. V. D. attacks 
one extremity only at the commencement ; but the other occa- 
sionally becomes affected subsequently, the left being more fre- 
quently attacked than the right. It generally occurs in those 
of broken-down constitutions, or who have suffered horn debi- 
litating discharges, as from profuse uterine haemorrhage before 
or after delivery. P. D. is marked by a general and diffused 
swelling attacking the lower extremity, hard and clastic to the 
touch, and is attended with extreme pain, which is increased by 
movement or pressure. The swelling does not pit on pressure, 
the surface is glossy and white, the temperature high, and from 
a puncture Or incision oniy a few drops of viscid serum exude 
which readily coagulates. P. D. is of uncertain duration, from 
a few weeks to many months or even years, and the acute 
symptoms may subside though the limb continues more or 
less swollen. A fatal termination is comparatively raie, but 
the patient may sink under ,Lhe febrile paroxysm, or from de- 
bility, suppuration, or gangrene in the affected limb or other 
puts. — The treatment oi [\ D consists m eaily evacuations bom 
the bowels, sedatives, and medicinal agent* to net on the liver, 
kidneys, and skin. The limb should be wrapped in a fold of 
new flannel, and the whole enveloped in oiled silk. Warm 
anodyne fomentations, or a tepid spirituous lotion, m"y be 
useful, and the early application of leeches to the hypogastnum, 
the gioin, and the upper part of the thigh, have been recom- 
mended. In the chiumc stage, fiictions, with or without stimu- 
lant embrocations, and a piopeily adapted bandage, aie of 
tssential service, 


Phle'um. See Timothv Grass. 

Phlogia'ton (Gr. * what burns, from phlegein, * to burn *). 
an imaginary principle of fire, invented by Stahl and Ins school 
to account for the phenomena of combustio 1 , Thus lead when 
calcined is oxidised, and becomes the oxide. On the P. Ihcoiy, 
this was explained by saying that during calcination lead lost I',, 
and so became the calx or oxide of lead. Again, by heating the 
calx with a substance rich in F. (carbon, for instance), F. is 
absorbed and the metal results. The theory was completely 
disproved by Lavoisier, who established the modem system of 
chemistry. V 

Phlox ifi a genus of showy herbaceous N. American plants, 
belonging lo the natural Older Polcmoniaci'j’, of which a numbei 
of species have long been garden favourites. The flowers usually 
vary in shades of blue and red, whilst some are white and others 
variegated. Most of the species are perennial, but P. Drummcndi 
is an.amumVsmd is one of the most popular. 

Phlyctence or Phlyctenulae, are semitransparent vesicles, 
filled with watery fluid, which occur during humid mortification, 
and frequently on the edges of the eyelids, especially at the inner 
canthus, sometimes single, often in gioups, varying in size from 
a mustard seed to a pea. 

Pho'ca. See Seal, 

Phocae'na. See Porpoise. 

Pho'cas, 4 common centurion of Cappadocian birth, in 602 
was raised by the faction of the Greens to the throne of Consiau- 
tinople, on which he sought to secure himself by the murder of 
his predecessor ^lauricius, his sons, and principal adherents. 
But Khosru 31 ,, the Persian Shah, refused to recognise the 


. ^ 

usurpation, and opened a campaign, that lasted more than twenty 
years, by the reduction of Merdin, Dara, Anaida, and Edc&sa. 
At home the ihsurrrections of Narses, the Persian general, and 
of the widowed Empress Constantine, were quenched in blood ; 
the former being burnt alive in the market-place of Constanti- 
nople, and the latter beheaded at Chalcedon. But an insult put 
upon P/s own son-in-law, the patrician Crisp us, led to an 
intrigue with Hcraelius, the Exarch of Africa, and suddenly the 
Emperor beheld the African fleet, commanded by the younger 
Heraclius (q. y.), steering through the Propontis. The Greens 
were easily bribed to desert their fallen master, who, after suffer- 
ing every species of contumely and torture, was finally beheaded, 
October 4, 610. Hideous and deformed, a lustful, drunken 
savage, F. forsook the soldier’s trade without assuming the duties 
of a prince. His reign, says Gibbon, ‘afflicted Europe with 
ignominious peace, and Asia with desolating ward See Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall , ch. xlvi. 

Pho'cidce. See Seal. 

Pho'cion (Gr. Phokion ), a celebrated Athenian general and 
statesman, and fora number of years the chief political opponent 
of Demosthenes, was born of poor parents at Athens about 402 
e.c. After having been educated by Plato and Xenocrates, he 
entered upon Ins military career under Chabrias, and first gained 
distinction in the sea-battle at Naxos (376), wheie he commanded 
part of the Athenian fleet, and by his courage and skill greatly 
conti ibuted to the victory. About 354 he led an expedition to 
Eubcra, and although betrayed by the Eretnans, who had called 
him to their assistance, he maintained a successful struggle 
against forces immensely superior to his own, and gained a 
signal victory over Caliias of Chalcis at Tamynae. In 341 lie 
saved Megara, which a powerful party wished to deliver into 
the Lauds of Philip of Macedonia. In 340 he rendered a still 
more signal seiviee to the Athenian state by forcing Philip to 
laise the siege of Byzantium and Peril) thus, anil by clearing the 
Hellespont of Macedonian cuuscrs. Notwithstanding these 
successes however, V . was far from believing that his country 
was able to combat the growing power of her rival, and he con- 
tinued lo lend all his influence tow aids the maintenance of peace, 
and to bunging about a better understanding between Athens 
and Macedonia. He thus won the friendship of Alexander, 
and altei the destruction of Thebes by the latter (B.c. 335), was 
able to ga,n easiei twins for the conquered city, and to prevent 
the banishment of several of its patriotic defenders. He greatly 
offended the Athenian*, however, by advising them to comply 
with Alexander’s demand for the surrender of Demosthenes and 
the othei Jcudcis of the anti-Macedonian party. After the death 
of Alexander, when the Athenians prepared to renew the 
st niggle for their independence, P. tried in vain to dissuade 
them, and after the united Greek foi res had been defeated by 
the Macedonians at Cianon (322), leaving Athens at the mercy 
of Amipatcr, lie became again mediator between the victor and 
the vanquished. Tmt instead of gaining thereby the gratitude of 
his countrymen, he became the object of their hatred and per- 
secution. Accused of treason, he fled with some friends to 
Vhocis wlnue he sought refuge* with Polysperchon. The latter, 
howevex, deliveied him up as a peace-offering to the Athenians, 
by whom lie wa-> condemned to drink the hemlock. He perished 
in 317 B.c at the age of eighty-five. I Iis fickle countrymen 
soon aftcrwaids repented of their conduct, and raised a brazen 
statue to his memory, at the same time condemning his accuser 
Agnonule* to death. 'Ihc pnvate character of I\ presents a 
noble example of unselfishness and strict, if somewhat austere, 
integrity. But he did an urepaiable wrong to his country by 
opposing the efforts of I Jemosthenes ; and by unconsciously 
lending the weight of his name to the manoeuvres of those 
Athenian oratois who were in the pay of Philip, he must be 
coiiMdeied as having mainly contributed to destroy the indepen- 
dence of Athens. See Plutarch’s Lives. 

Pho'cis, a country in Northern Greece, bounded N. by the 
Locri Epicncmidii and Opuntii, W. by the Locri Ozolae and 
Doris, S. by the Gulf of Corinth, and E. by Bo&otia. Moun- 
tainous and barren, except on the Crisssean plain in the S.W,, 
and in the valley of the rivci Cephissus, it owed its importance 
to its possessing the oracle of Delphi. Mount Parnassus rose in 
the interior of P. ; other noted mountains were Helicon in the 
S.E., Cirphis in the S., and Cnemis in the N. Till the time of 
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Philip II. of Macedon, T. had little part in the history of 
Hellas, It then became merged in a war, called the Phocian or 
Sacred War, which engaged the chief states of Hellas, and cost 
P. its independence. The Phocians having tilled a part of the 
Criss&'an plain, which the Amphictyonic Council hid decreed 
(585 b.c.) should he waste for ever, the Thebans, who had long 
been hostile, persuaded the council to impose a fine upon the 
Phocians, and, on their refusal to pay it, to declare the Phocian 
land forfeited to the Delphian god. The Phocians seized the 
treasures of Delphi (357), and with them carried 011 the war that 
was waged for the next ten years. The Amphiclyons and 
Thebans, failing to overpower the Phocians and their allies, 
called in the aid of Philip, who put an end to the war in 346. 
All the towns of the Phocians were now razed to the ground, 
with the exception of Abse, their inhabitants dispensed by fifties 
i/i scattered villages, and their two votes in the Amphictyonic 
Council handed over to Philip, 

Ph.oe'buB (Gr. Pkoibos , * the bright* or 1 shining '), is used by 
Ilomer as an epithet of Apollo, to signify the purity and ladiant 
beauty of youth. At a later period, when Apollo became iden- 
tified with the sun (Helios), the name P. was applied to him as 
the sun-god. 

Phoenicia (variously derived from Gr. phoinix , ‘ palm tree,* 
from phoinos, *puiple/in reference to the dye which was one 
of the principal articles of its commerce, to the sun-burnt com- 
plexion of the inhabitants, or to the Red (Erythrcan) Sea, from 
which, according to Herodotus, they emigrated ; from Phoenix, 
the brother of Cadmus and son of Agenor ; See.) was the name 
given by the Greeks to the country lying between the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the mountains of Lebanon, and very indefinitely 
(or variously at different times) bounded by Syria on the N. and 
Palestine on the S. The native name was Kenaan (Canaan), 
but as the Phoenicians or Zidonians were the most poweiful of 
the Canaanitish tribes at the time of the arrival of the Hebrews 
in Palestine (cf. Gen. x. 15; Josh. xi. 8), their territory gave its 
name to the whole country, just as that of the Philistines gave it 
the later name of Palcstina (Plnlistia). 

Geography. — P, proper was only about 28 miles long (varying 
fiom one to five miles broad), or little more than what was 
sufficient to include the two cities of Tyre (q. v.) and Zidon 
(q. v.), which were about 20 miles apart : Tyre in lab 33 0 17' X., 
and Zidon 33* 34', Zarephath lying between the two, about 8 
miles S. of Zidon. But at a later penod the name was applied 
to a district extending from the same point in the S.. along the 
coast a distance of about 12^ miles, not exceeding about 20 in 
breadth at any part, I11 this larger P. the find town to the N. 
of Zidon, at a distance of 16 miles, was Berytus (mod. Beyrouth 
q. v.). Kext to Bcrytus was By bios (q. v.j, the ( Icbal of the 
Bible (Ez. xxvii. 9), then Tiipohs (q. w), and lastly, near the 
northern extremity, A rad us, the Arvnd of the Bible (Gen. x. 18, 
Ez. xxvii. 8), situated, like Tyre, on an island, opposite which 
was a small town on the mainland called Antarndus. By some 
authorities P, is made to extend some distance along the coast 
to the S., so as to include Acco (Acte, Plolcmais, q. v.) and 
even (which can hardly be warrantable) Joppa (q. v,), the port 
of communication between I\ and Jerusalem. P. was extremely 
fertile* being composed for the most part of cross valleys burned 
by streams descending from the mountains on the E. Of these 
streams the chief were the Kasimieh (perhaps the same as the 
Leontes, mod. , El Litani ), five miles N. of Tyre ; the Bos- 
tienus, N. of Zidon ; the Lycus (mod. At///), N. of Bcrytus ; the 
Adonis (mod. Ibrahim), five miles S. of Byblos ; and the 
Eleutherus (mod. Kebir), between Tripolis and Anfaradus. 

Race. — Regarding the origin of the nation little am be known 
with certainty, but all existing evidence goes to prove that the 
highly civilised nationality which was already constituted in the 
time of Abraham was of the same race as the Canaanites. (1) 
We have seen that it was their territory to which the name of 
Canaan, given by the Hebrews to the whole of Palestine, pro- 
peily belonged j so that they were actually the Canaanites, 
which, as appears from their coins, was the name the Phoenicians 
gave to themselves, being retained by the Carthaginians even in 
the 5th c. A.D., as testified by Augustine (Expos. Ep . ad Rom.). 
(2) This is confirmed by Gen. x. 15, according to which Zidon 
was the first-born of Canaan, which probably means that from 
lime immemorial Zidon had been the greatest Canaanite power, 
and by Obadiali 20, which includes the P, among the Canaanites, 



Trade and Manufactures. — A graphic account is given in the 
Bible of the general relations that existed between P, and Pales- 
tine, P. had many valuable natural products of her own, e.g. } (the 
unlimited supply of timber on the Lebanon mountains, marble, 
&c., while her markets were^upplied with the products of 
almost every country of the known World ; which, as well as 
her skilled artisan^ would all be in^emand in Palestine. , . And 
the latter country, again, was the panary of P., from which 
were exported to it wheat, barlefthbneyj oil, wine, and balm 
(Ez. xxvii. cf. 2 Sam, v. 1 % ; i t Olmm. xxii, 4 ; I Kings v., 
vii. 13, 14 ; 2 Chroii. ii.). In the time Of Solomon, if not in that 
of David as well (cf. 1 Chron. xxu* 4), a distinct alliance of 
mutual accommodation was formed the two nations, 

and a common trade carried on by them for a time on the Red 
Sea (1 Kings ix. 26-28). A remarkable departure from these 
friendly relations on the part of the Phoenicians is alluded to by 
the prophets Joel (iii. 4) and Amos (i. 9), Who speak of their 
selling as slaves captive Israelites, who hod been taken in war 
by their enemies and sold to the Phoenicians. But the trade 
with Palestine was but a small part of the commerce of P. It 
formed, greatly owing to its geographical position' the link 
between the East and the West, and by means of its countless 
traders, held in its hands for a time the exchange of the whole 
civilised world. From the shores of tire Euxiue were brought 
copper, lead, and slaves ; from Armenia, horses and mules; from 
Damascus and Babylon, wine ; from Arabia, India, and the E. 
of Africa, gold, precious stones, spices, aromatic gums, ivory, 
ebony, &c, ; fiom Egypt, as well as Palestine, wheat ; from 
Egypt and Babylon, linen, woollen, and embroidered goods ; 
fiom the N. of Africa, skins of wild beasts, cattle, &c.; from 
Spam and the Sally Islands, silver, iron, lead, and tin ; from 
Greece, pottery and the purple dye so well known in connection 
with the Tynans. All these articles, raw or manufactured, were 
exchanged for each other in the maits of P., or by Phoenician 
traders. 

The skill of the Phoenicians in manufactures, us Weil as in 
mining and navigation, was considerable. The purple dye 
which they impoiled at first from Peloponnesus they afterwards 
learned to extiact for themselves from fish found on their own 
const ; and, accoiding to Strabo, Tyre was unpleasant to live iu 
on account of its numerous dyc-woiks. They carried to a great 
pitch of excellence the manufacture of Glass (q. v,), which Pliny 
says was accidentally discovered on the shore of 1\, but which 
was probably derived fiom Egypt. They were also famed for 
their skill, not only in aichitcctuic, but iti the manufacture of 
beautiful vessels and ornaments in gold, silver, ivory, ebony, &c, 
(cf. 1 Kings v., vii, 13, 14 ; Homer, 11 . xxiii. 743, Od. iv* 618), 

Colonic f — A system of colonisation was carried ori by the 
Phoenicians almost co extensive with their trade, settlements 
being formed at almost every point where their commerce was 
established. Either as mere commercial depots, or as more 
permanent colonies ami cities, they had settlements in Cyprus, 
Cvthium, Rhodes, Crete, the Cycladic and Sporadic Islands, 
Cilicia, Lycia, and Caria ; in Chios, Samos, Tenedoa, Rithynia, 
the coast of the Euxinc, Samothrace, Lemnos, Thasos, Boiotia, 
and Euboea ; in Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, and the Balearic Islands ; 
in Spain, at Cadiz, Malaga, Belem, Abdaraeh ; probably in 
Cornwall and the Sally Islands, and even on the Baltic; on the 
N. coast of Africa, at Hippo, Carthage, Utica, Leptos, Had- 
rumetum, and on the N.YV. at Mauritania and Lerne. Probably 
they had a settlement at Ophir (q. v.), wherever that may have 
been. 

Religion. — The religion of the Phoenicians* like that of the 
Philistines, to which it was closely allied, as it was in fact to that 
of all the other Semitic tribes, was a species of nature- worship. 
The powers of nature — the sun, moon, planets, and the elements 
— were worshipped as male— Baal (q. v.), Moloch (q. y.), Dagon 
(q. v.)— or female— Baaltis, A starts (q. v.)— according as they 
were regarded in their destructive or their productive aspect. 
Besides the above deities, who were known by a number of 
other names expressing their different attributes, there were a 
number of minor ones, worshipped especially as the patrons of 
the seafaring class, notably Esrnttn (Escnlapms), and a number 
of infernal deities. A number of natural phenomena, personal 
attributes, abstract ideas, seasons, trades^ professions, and ani- 
mals, were aLso deified : the last either as sacred themselves or 
as symbols, eg., the serpent, bull, lion, ass, dog, fishes, doves, 
goat, &c. _ J 
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Jjmgmgt and Literatures Regarding the language of the 
: Phoenicians, the conclusion arrived at far scholars is that it was 
„ the same as the language of Canaan, which was adopted by the 
Hebrews (see Jews t Language and literature) ; in other words, 
that It was Semitic, and of the three branches of that language 
—the Aramaic, Arabic, and Hebrew— was so closely allied to 
the last, that the two may practically be regarded as two dialects 
of one language. This conclusion is favoured (i) by the name 
Canaan, which was notmerely a Hebrew translation of the 
native name, but, while it is a Hebrew word signifying * low- 
land * (from the Heb, root eatta, ‘ to kneel, be low/ cf Is. xxiii. 
13 ; Zeph. ii. 5), was actually the native name, as is proved by 
Phoenician coins. (oJThe Hebrew is called the language of 
Canaan in the Bible, (Is. xix. *8). (3) All the fragments of 
the Phoenician language which have been preserved have a 
remarkable affinity with Hebrew : {a) The names of per- 
sons and places in Canaan when the Hebrews arrived, which 
have been preserved fn the Bible, are Hebrew, e. £., Abimclech 
(Heb, ‘ fatner-fcing , ) J Melcliizedek (Heb. * king of righteous- 
ness ’), Kirjath-sepher (Heb. * city of the book r ). (d) The in- 
scriptions on Phoenician coins and stone monuments, of which a 
large number have been found in modern times, correspond very 
closely with Hebrew, (c) Both Jerome (q. v.) and Augustine 
(q. v.) expressly mention that in their time (4th c. A.D.) there 
was a great similarity between Hebrew and the Carthaginian or 
Punic language, which was Phoenician, but no doubt corrupted 
with African and Latin words and idioms, {d) This last tes- 
timony is confirmed by a passage in the Famulus (v. 1) of 
Plautus, given, along with a Latin translation, as the speech in 
the Tunic language of Hanno, and which can be partially read 
as Hebrew, so as to give a corresponding meaning, (c) Many 
Phoenician and Punic names of persons and places, well known 
in a Greek ov Latin form, but unintelligible or with fanciful 
meanings in these languages, can have their meaning opened at 
once with the key of Hebrew ; e.g , , Zidon (Heb. tzidon , ‘ fishery'), 
Tyre (Ileb. (zor r ‘ cliffs'), Berytos (Heb. beeroth % * Wells’), Car- 
thage or Carthado (Heb, kei'eth, kadashah> 1 new town’), Byrsa 
(Heb, bolzrah , * citadel/ cf Is. lxiii. 1), Sufes (Ileb. shophet, 
‘judge’), Asdrubal (Heb. ‘Baal’s help’), Ilannibal and Ilamil- 
car (Ileb. ‘favour of Baal’ and of * Milcar’), kc. Among 
Phoenician writers the first place is usually assigned to a ceiudn 
Sanchuniathon (q. v.), a work by whom is said to have lieen 
translated into Greek by Philo of Byblos, a Phoenician of the 
time of the Kmperor Adrian (117-138 A.D.), of which trans- 
lation fragments have been preserved by Eusebius {Prcrp, 
Evan g. ) } but the very existence of Sanchuniathon is now 
strenuously denied, and the work that goes under his name 
is held to be a forgery by Philo- himself. Three Phoenician 
historians are mentioned by Tatian {adv, Gent) — Theodotus, 
Ilypsicrates, and Mochus; the last also by Athenieus, Strabo, 
Josephus {Ant i. 3, 9). The Carthaginians could also boast 
of their literature. Mago, a general, about 600 B.c., wrote 
a work on agriculture, which, after the destruction of Carthage, 
was translated into Latin {De Re Rustica) and Greek. Hamil- 
car, perhaps the son of Mago, wrote on the same subject. 
Ilimuco, the son of Hamilcar, wrote an account of his voyages 
to the W, coast qf Europe, as did his brother Hanno for his 
voyages to the W. of Africa. The famous Hannibal (q. v.) is 
said by Livy to have written an account of his deeds. Several 
of the Numidian kings also wrote works in the Punic language. 
Of the scanty remains of Phoenician civilisation, the principal 
are the inscriptions (1) on the sarcophagus of King Eshmunazar 
discovered near Zidon in 1854, (2) on a stone disinterred in 1845 
near^Marseille, and (3) on the monument at Dhiban in Moab, 
discovered in 1868. As to the invention of the alphabet by the 
Phoenicians, see Semitic Languages. 

History, -—The history of P. may be divided into four periods — 
(1) the first or pte-historic, ending about b.c. 1500; (2) the 
period of the supremacy of Zidon, from about B.c. 1500 to b.c. 
1209; (3) that of. the supremacy of Tyre, from B.c. 1209 to 
about B.C. ; and {4) a period of decline, from about b.c. 750 
to B.C. 65, when the country was merged in the Roman Empire. 
I. Till about B.C. 1500 the attention of the early settlers in P. 
seems to have been occupied with the development of their im- 
mense internal resources, and laying the foundation of that com- 
merce which afterwards filled the world. 2. About that time 
. Zidon began to assume the rule, which marks the beginning of a 
new era. When the, Hebrews arrived in Palestine, Zidon was 
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already the first-born; of Canaan (Gem x. 15), and the ‘great 
Zidon 1 (Joshua xi. 8; xix. 28), in foot giving its name to the 
whole nation (Joshua xiii* 6 ; judges xviii. 7). 3 * Tyre, which 
had, however, existed for a time independently or her supposed 
mother-city Zidon, having been a ‘strong city* in, the time of 
Joshua (xix. 29), was greatly augmented in the year 1209 B.c., 
when the Zidonians, defeated by the Philistines, transferred 
themselves, commerce, manufactures, and all, to the more secure 
position of Tyre, which was situated on an island. At this point 
Zidon almost disappears from history for a time, being com- 
pletely eclipsed and perhaps rendered tributary by her younger 
rival, which remained the capital of the whole country, although 
the name of Zidonians, seemS to have been applied to the Phoe- 
nicians generally. Thus Hiram, King of Tyre (b.c. 980-947), 
who formed an alliance with Solomon (1 Kings v, ; ix. 27), and 
witji whom the real history of P, begins, is supposed to have 
command of the Zidonians (I Kings v. 6), and Ethbaal (b.c. 
898-866), the father-in-law of Baal, who in the Bible is called 
King of the Zidonians (1 Kings xvi. 31) was, according to 
Menander (Jos. Ant viii. 13, 2), king of Tyre. Tyre in turn 
was weakened by the departure, owing to political dissensions 
and party quarrels, of the emigrants who established the city 
of Carthage (B.c. 813). That city, by drawing off a great 
deal of the wealth and trade of the parent city, injured it, just 
as Tyre itself had formerly injured Zidon. About tire same 
time similar causes produced a similar emigration from Zidon, 
by which the town of Aradus was founded. This town after- 
wards entered into a confederation with Tyre and Zidon, which 
gave rise to the building, by settlements from the three, of the 
triple town of Tripohs, lor the holding of their common council. 
4. On the invasion of Palestine by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria 
(about b.c. 730), Zidon, Ake (Acre), Palaetyrus (Old Tyre), and 
other cities of P. voluntarily submitted to him, and, when Tyre 
refused to do likewise, helped him against that city. ^ But the 
Tyrians defeated with twelve vessels the fleet of sixty with which 
the other Phoenicians had provided Shalmaneser, who thereupon 
attempted to compel them to surrender by cutting off their water 
supply. The siege, however, after having been Kept up for five 
years, seems to have been raised, probably on the death of 
Shalmaneser. This account by Menander (Jos, Ant , ix. 14, 2) 
is unconfirmed by any other authority, and some think the 
invasion must rather have taken place under Shalmaneser’s 
successor, bargon ; but however that may be, Tyre, although 
not heard of again for about a century, still remained a powerful 
and wealthy state, with its own kings, ami even employing mer- 
cenary troops {cf, Jer. xxvii. 3; Ez. xxvi.~xxviii. ; Zeck. ix. 3)* 
On the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar (about B.C. 605), Zidon , 
which had meantime been again rising in importance, and per- 
haps got a king of its own {cf Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii, 3), submitted 
at once, while Tyre, holding out as before, was subjected to a 
siege of thirteen years, although the result is again uncertain 
(Jos. c. Apion , i. 21). During the Persian domination, Zidon 
seems to have attained to its highest point of prosperity, and 
was for a time the wealthiest and most important city of P. In 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece (B.C. 484), the Phoeni- 
cians supplied the- best vessels of his fleet, and the Zidonians the 
best of them. But having revolted against the Persians under 
Artaxerxes Ochus (b.c. 359-338), and being betrayed by their 
king Tennes when their city was besieged, the Zidonians set fire 
to their own houses, and 40,000 are said to have perished 
(b.c. 351). After the battle of Issus (b.c. 333), Zidon, which 
had been speeddy rebuilt and repeopled, as on two * former 
occasions, opened her gates to the invader, while Tyre was 
besieged. Alexander, being greatly assisted by ships furnished 
by the other cities, Zidon, Aradus, and Byblos, it was this time 
undoubtedly taken, after a siege of seven months. Under the 
successors of Alexander the whole of P. came under the sway of 
the Seleuudcc (q. v. ), and shared tlieir fortunes, with the excep- 
tion of Zidon, which again rose to such wealth and power, that 
Antiochus (III.), m his war with Ptolemy, was afraid to attack 
it (b.c. 218-216). P. was incorporated as a part of the Koman 
province of Syria by Pompey (B.c. 65). Dunng the civil wars 
Tyre and Zidon seem to have again enjoyed a kind of indepen- 
dence {cf Jos. Ant. xv. 4, 1), the former even having a king of 
its own ; but of this they were finally deprived when Augustus 
visited the East (b.c. 20) j although they continued to be towns 
of some importance till the end of the 13th c. See Robinson’s 
Bill AVr, (1841 and 1856) ; Kenrick’s P, (Lond. 1855) ; Porter’s 
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Handbook for Syria ami Pal. (1858); Morer’s Die Phcenizier 
and Das Phan. AH tritium (Berl. 1841-56)5 Ewald’s Lehr- 
buck d. Hebr. Sprat he. Erklhr. d. gr. Pkm . Inschr . v. Sidon 
(Gott. 18156) ; and in Abhandl. d. Konigl. Gesdlsch, d. Wis sense h. 
(Gott. 1872) ; Da vis’d Carthage and her Remains (Loncl. 186 1 ), 
and Barges’ Examen e. L r. (Par. 1868) ; G rate's Geuhuhte d. 
Judcn (Leips. 1S74) ; Renan's Mission de Phhiice (1874), an( * 
Von I Ians Prute’ A us Phd’nizien : Gevgraphische Skizzert tmd 
Jlislorist hen Studien (Leipp. 1876). 

Phoenicop'terue. See Flamingo. 

Phoe'nix, a fabulous bird, in shape and size resembling an 
eagle, with red and golden plumage, was said to burn itself 
upon a pyre, from whose ashes a new P. sprang. Another 
version ran that the old bird, at the appioach of death, built 
itself a nest in Arabia, and that from this nest a young one 
was generated, who, casing Ils parent’s body in an egg of myirh, 
flew away with it to the temple of Heliopolis in Egypt. The 
J\ was variously held to live for 500 or 1500 years, was said to 
have been four times seen in Egypt, and was regarded both by 
the ancient Egyptians and by early Cliristian writers (e.g., in the 
Epistle of Clement) as a Symbol of immortality. 

Phoenix. See Date Palm and V ylms. 

Pholas, or Pidd'ock, a genus of Lamdhbranchiatc Mollusca, 
noted for a habit of stone-boring. By means of their shells they 
bore into rocks of all kinds, and lie ensconced in their burrows 
communication being kept up with the outer world by means of 
the elongated siphons or breath mg- tubes, which protrude fiom 
ofte extremity of the shell. The genus P. belongs to the family 
Pholaduht, In this group the shell gapes at cither end, and has 
no binge or ligament,, being often provided with accessory valves 
01 pieces. The T\ has a short body and a small fool. The 
mantle is partly closed, and the siphons a»e long and are united 
throughout their length. J\ dculylu r, P. papy racer, P. t and/ da, 
are three familiar species, and one species cos fa fa of I he S. 
American coasts affords food to the natives. Allied to the P. 
is the Teredo (q. v.) or Ship worm, so famous foi its dcaUuctive 
habit of boring into wood of all kinds. 

1 Phonetic ‘Writing has been defined as ‘visible speech.' 

I With our present orthography a foreigner can only learn the 
sound o {gaol just as the fust spectators of Hamlet or Macbeth 
knew whet her the scene was laid 111 Dc-nmm k or m Scotland, 
viz*, by being told. Arid this telling', and the 1 remembering what 
is told, take no little time. A child will learn a thousand words 
phonetically spelled, like fun, pit*, mat, in shorter lime than 
twenty 'five such traditional spellings as buy. by , bye* tie, and 
high. Well, then, ifhe belongs to the upper classes of society, 
where * coi rect 1 orthography is a sine qua non , he may, after 
fifteen years of constant practice, attain a fair proficiency, or he 
may be one of the 90 per cent, who, Dr, Morel 1 tells us, are 
plucked for spelling in the Civil Seivice examinations. If, on 
the other hand, he is one of the masses, wIk^c education cea-.cs 1 
with entrance on their ‘teens, not only will he spell like | 
Thackeray’s ‘Jeames,’ but he will be unable to lead our | 
simplest writers; in the first two paragraphs of Robinson Crusoe, 
for example, being brought to a standstill by colonel, fat eigner* 
and lieutenant. In 1873, 60 per cent, of the children leaving 
school had not reached the fourth standard, only 10 pei cent, 
had passed in the sixth. The problem, therefore, of spelling 
reform, is to reduce all difficulties to a minimum, both in point 
of quality and quantity — to spell buy , for instance, hi, and high, 
tie , &c,, on a similar principle. In America, where Franklin 
put forward a system more than a century back, phonetic spell- 
ing ha8 found considerable favour, and an American book is 
easily recognised by the forms honor , skeptic, traveler , &c. In 
Germany, too, there is a growing tendency to drop such supci- 
fluous letters as the h in theil ', or the second n in matin. But 
in England the question of spelling reform, though ably brought 
before the public for close on forty years, has been taken up by 
lew educationists and fewer philologists, and even these are now 
divided between three separate schemes, each claiming to be 
.tier the rest. These, to take the one that is least radical 
in its changes first, aie the Glossic of Mr. Ellis, the Romic of 


caul; in e, net, beet \ height, feud; in i, knit ; In 0, not, cool, coal,foil, 
foul; and in u, nut, fuot (for foot). Its only consonantal symbols 
calling for special notice are exemplified in cht&X and yest, in, /Ain 
and cUim (tot ikon), and in rurA and xotizhe (for roug*). Sped- 


we see an essentially conciliatory meibbd, introducing no new 
characters, applying no new prmci»%**nd altering a compara- 
tively small number Of words, whffst at v tlie same rime it is cal* 
cuiated to reduce the time and labour* Spcht in teaching reading 
and spelling by at least one third; ‘ . Which stands next, 

returns to the original Roman value of fri&lfettm, giving to /and 
u the sound they have respectively it) 'pigiM/q&d pull. That it 
is a far more complicated system that! jm' "foregoing may be 
gathered fiom the fact that to Mr, Sweet*® Handbook a list is 
prefixed of 130 * of the more important symbols - employ ed in the 
work.' Among these symbols ‘turned’ leHefSfigure conspicu- 
ously, air being expressed by aeor, and Up Jf, Mr. Sweet 
piofesscs to have avoided the use of new types, bat there can be 
no question that, with existing founts, a compositor would setup 
Greek or Hebrew more easily than such a line as the following: 

* ond cvriwan dh^t hiirith dhiizseiingzav mainland duuithdhom 
not, shad bii laikond nnfuu, 1 Sic. This is' as perplexing to the 
rcadei as was the * Looking Glass * writing to Alice, and further 
suggests an uncomfortable impression of topsy-turviness. Emin- 
ently sciemi lie Romic may be, and doubtless i$, but it is strikingly 
deficient in those practical features without which no phonetic 
system can ever hope to come into general use. Lastly, in Mr. 
Pitman's method new symbols arc freely introduced, tch, dg, ng, 
oo y &c., having each then respective character. The alphabet 
comprises forty letters, vi/.., eight mules (p, b, t , d \ tch of etch, /\ 
k, g), eight continuants ( /, v, th of wreath, th of wreathe, s, z, c 
; of 7 'ic thus, s of vision), three nasals (vi\ tt , ng), two liquids (/, r), 

\ two coalescents (re, y), one aspirate (h), twelve vowels {a of am, 
a of alms, e of ell, a of ale* i of ill, ec of eel, 0 of on, a of all, //of 
up, u of fit Ilf 00 of food), and four diphthongs (y of by, ew of nnr, 
rw of now oy of boy). IV j ill these forty letters Mr. Pitman 
endeavouis, and successfully, to express the English language on 
bioad and simple principles, avoiding those infinite shades ot 
pronunciation which may be interesting enough to an investiga- 
tor of acoustics or phonetics, but to an unscientific learner could 
only be a*' bewildering as a lecture on the structural anatomy of 
the leg to a toddling child. It is this very simplicity which lias 
won for Mi. Vi Lilian's method the coidial approbation of no less 
an authority than Professor Max Muller, and which has enabled 
poor Glasgow children to tend the Sermon on the Mount after 
six hours’ teaching. Phonetic spelling is not pledged, as Arch- 
bishop Trench assumes m his English Past ana Present, to 
record every dialectic vanety — in Somersetshire tc Spell Cow with 
a z, and in London omit the aspirate in head. Onthe contrary, 
its first and indispensable duty is to provide a standard of pro- 
nunciation, which may show the only way in which a word should 
be pionounced, and consequently written. As a single example, 
wirh our present orthography a Cockney might defend his ’ome 
and \>rse by pointing to In ir and honour , but phonetic spelling, 
by abolishing the mute, would at once dispel the doubt, - Which, 
01 whether any of the systems now proposed, will ultimately pre- 
vail, natural selection must show. Mr. Sweet’s £0, we believe, 
too artificial and pre-Raphaelite in its minuteness 5 against Mr. 
Tit man’s the vested interests of a vast body of printers stand 
arrayed. But that a change will come, sooner Or later, i»t the 
orthography of the English language is evinced by the awaken- 
ing intciest of school'boanls and other potentates, of literary 
i journals, and of the country at large. See ORTHOdRATHY*; A. 
J. Ellis, Flea for Phonetic Spelling, or the Neces&ty fth* Ortho * 
graphic Reform (Lond. 1S44), The Essentials pf Phonetics 
(Lond. 184S ), English Phonetics (Lond. (1854)) and Universal 
Writing and Printing with Ordinary Letters {Sdinb. 1 85^) * 


Rezidon of English Spelling a National Necessity (Loud,, 
1875); II. Sweet, J/andbook of Phonetics (Gxb Oar. Press, 
1877); Max M idler, On Spelling (Bath; atul F. G, 

Flcay, English Stupids and English Selling (Ldnd. 1878). 

Pho'nograph (Gr. phone, a * south! 1 bf voice, and graphs, 
a ‘writing’), is an ingenious «ontriY^lice by which a per* 
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Hinneat record of uttered sounds is so obtained that they can lie 
reproduced any number of times afterwards, It is the invention 
of Mr. Eddison of New York, and its, most wonderful character- 
isticis its extreme simplicity. It consists of, a thin membrane 
stretched in front pi the side dfacy Under coated with soft tinfoil. 
To the membrane aafyirp point fixed, which presses against 
the tinfoil. If a persdn speaks into the membrane, it and the 
attached style will be set into vibrations which coincide with the 
air-vibrations generated by' the spoken sounds, and if at the same 
time the cylinder be'rdtamd uniformly round its axis, the point 
of the style will imprees a furrow Upon the tinfoil. This furrow 
, is an exact impress’of the Vibrations, and may be used to reverse 
the process— tnatis^, by its action upon the point, the membrane 
may be set into vibrations exactly similar to the vibrations by 
which the furro# originally formed, and those vibrations 
may be transferred to the air and heard as sounds. The instru- 
ment, like the ielephofce, is still in its infancy, and to what 
extent it may be developed can only as yet be matter of wildest 
conjecture. ■ ’ 

Phonol'6g3fr Sue Phonetic Writing. 

Phonoma'nift* See Homicidal Mania. 

Phor'mium, or New Zealand Flax, as it was formerly 
misleadingly termed, is a plant belonging to the natural order 
JMiacea , and indigenous to New Zealand and Norfolk Island. 
Two species, P, tenax and P. Colensoi, are known, but the 
Maoris (q. v.) distinguish fifty-eight different varieties. The 
P. giows in bunches, each bunch ’producing about fifty leaves, 
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Phormium tenrtx. 

which are perennial, hard, sword* shaped, from 5 to 7 feet long, 
and from 2 to 4 inches wide. The flower-stalk is 4 or 5 feet 
longer, and bears a profusion of red or brownish -yellow flowers. 
The seeds are flat, shining, ancl black, and are enclosed in a 
triangular capsule. The P. flourishes best by the side of running 
streams dr in well-drained swamps. It does not grow at a 
higher elevation than 2000 feet, nor, in the South Island, fai 
from, the Its inability to withstand frost prevents 11 fiorn 

beirig reared in the open air in Britain, except in a few sheltered 
spots. .The, fibre is used by the Maoris in the manufacture of 
cordage, nets, and mats. Their mode of preparing it is by 
scraping thejeaf with a mussel-shell, which produces an excellent 
article* but is Very wasteful. By the use of machinery, sixteen 
times as much fibre can be obtained from an acre of I\ plants. 
In 1870 the Vfdaeof the P. fibre exported from New Zealand was 
^132,578, but is now (1878) probably only a tenth of that amount. 
The principal difficulty encountered is in the removal of a viscid 
juice which the leave? contain, but regular cultivation and cheaper 
labour are also 1 required. Even under the present disadvan- 
tageous conditions, however, ropes of I*, fibre are manufactured 
iu the colony, while ft* adaptability for sacking, sheeting, towel- 


ling, and even for fine tablecloths, has been proved at Arbroath, I 
Kirkcaldy, and Leven, P. ropes will bear a very severe longi- 
tudinal strain, but break much more easily when knotted. They 
will not take tar, and must be oiled to resist the action of 
sea- water. P. cultivation on an extensive scale has recently 
been commenced at St. Helena, where the plant la reported to 
thrive. \ 

Phos'gene Gas, a compound of chlorine and carbonic acid, 
formed by the direct Union of equal quantities of these gases 
in the sunlight. The action does not take place in the dark. It is 
a colourless gas, with a strong, suffocating odour; is decomposed 
by water into hydrochloric and carbonic acids ; and has a specific 
gravity of 3 '4249. Its composition is COClg. 

Phos'phates. See Phosphorus. 

Phosphat'ic Diath'esis, in medicine, designates the con- 
stitutional tendency to deposit white gravel in the urine. The 
deposit of phosphate of lime generally appears as a white cloudy 
mass resembling mucus or muco-pus ; but which is distinguished 
from albumen by the precipitate which is produced by heat being 
re-dissolved by acids. On microscopic examination, it generally 
appears as an amorphous mass ; but after standing it appears as 
spherules which may coalesce in a dumb-bell or rosette-Uke 
I form, or in oblique hexagonal prisms. The triple phosphate of 
ammonia and magnesia appears in the form of large, conspicuous, 
triangular prisms, with truncated extremities, or of folliaceous or 
stellate primis. Both kinds of phosphatic deposit maybe mixed 
in the urine, which is often very foetid, and frequently acid or 
neutral, though generally alkaline. Alkalescence of the urine 
may be caused by the presence of the carbonate of soda or of 
potash, or of the alkaline phosphate of soda; or from the presence 
of the carbonate of ammonia, due to the decomposition of urea, 
from the action of the mucus of the bladder, 'the white gravel, 
under the latter condition, is composed of the triple phosphates, 1 
which are thus formed. Healthy urine contains phosphate of 
magnesia in solution ; but when the urine becomes alkaline 
from the decomposition of the urea, a portion of the freed ammonia 
combines with the phosphate of magnesia and forms the triple 
salt, which is almost always mixed with a portion of the amor- 
phous phosphate of lime. The I\ D. is especially observed in 
chronic inflammation of the mucous coat of the bladder, and in 
disease .'w injury of the spinal cord. When phosphate of lime is 
present, the urine is alkaline, pale, slightly turbid, of a peculiar 
odour and of low specific gravity. It renders litmus paper per- 
manently blue ; while ammoniacal urine docs so only temporarily. 
The P. I), is frequently characteristic of persons of a sallow, 

! languid, unhealthy appearance, whose constitutions have suffered 
from general ill-health, mental anxiety, or sexual excesses. 
The tie..tmeiit of such cases is chiefly dietetic, and tonics are of 
great value. Benzoic acid may be given with the view of 
restoring the acidity to the urine ; and, in the ammoniacal form 
of the disease, the bladder should be washed out wi£h tepid 
injections. 

Phosphorescence (from Gr. phosphorus , ‘light bearer 
a pi opei ty possessed by almost all bodies, in virtue of which 
they remain visible foi a longer or shorter time after they have 
been completely shut off from extraneous sources of light. The 
shining of phosphorus m the dark is the phenomenon from which 
the name is denved. This phenomenon is generally explained as 
due to the slow combust ion of the phosphorus in the air, the energy 
of chemical combination being transformed into light It is there- 
fore not a true case of P. P excited by the action of light was 
fully investigated by E. Becquerel. Aided by an ingenious in- 
strument called the phosphoroseope, its presence could be 
detected though it lasted foi only -nrW&ik P art °f a second after 
the shutting off of the light. Action of heat renders certain 
bodies, such as the diamond, fluorspar, &c. , phosphorescent; and 
many crystals, when simply broken, exhibit the same phenome- 
non. The rays which produce P. are of high refran^ibility, 
becoming, as it were, degraded by absorption, and emitted as 
light rays. Fluorescence (q. vP is a similar phenomenon; and 
the two have indeed many peculiarities in common. 

Phosphorus (Gr. ‘light bearer') (P » 31), a non-metallic 
element, discovered in 1669 by Brandt. When pure, it has a 
specific gravity of 1*82, and is a nearly colourless and transparent 
solid, but exposed to sunlight soon becomes opaque and reddislu 

9 * 
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To preserve it pure it must be kept in water, free from air, since it 
gradually changes when exposed to the atmosphere even in the 
dark. It melts at 44 0 C., and boils at 290° C. It spontaneously 
takes fire in air when heated a little above its melting point, burn- 
ing with a brilliant white flame and evolving dense clouds of solid 
phosphoric acid. liven a stick of it will take fire under slight fric- 
tion. It exists in several allotropic modifications. Besides the pure 
transparent kind and the white P. produced by sunlight, there 
is black It is formed by melting and sudden cooling, and is 
reconverted by refusion and slow cooling. If P. is heated to near 
its melting point and then suddenly cooled, it takes the viscous 
form. By subjecting ordinary P. for two or three days to a tem- 
perature of 230° C. under pressure in carbonic acid gas, it be- 
comes an amorphous substance, red when pure, and of specific 
gravity 2*14. This modification differs markedly from the ordi- 
nary kind. It does not oxidise in the air at ordinary tempera- 
tures, has no odour, is not poisonous, and is insoluble in bisul- 
phide of carbon and other phosphorus solvents. P. forms a 
large and most important series of compounds with other ele- 
ments, It forms two oxides, known as phosphorous and phos- 
phoric acids, and perhaps a third, the suboxide (P 4 0 ), of which, 
however, little is known. Phosphorous acid (PfiOy) is the pro- 
duct of the slow combustion of F., and decomposes when strongly 
heated into P. and phosphoric acid. Its hydrate (IhrOa) in 
solution is gradually convened into phosphoric acid by absorption 
of oxygen- Its sabs are unimportant. Anhydrous phosphoric 
acid is produced when P. burns in air or oxygen. It is a white 
amorphous substance, extremely deliquescent. It is a powerful 
acid, and forms three distinct hydrates which differ in their 
chemical properties. They are the result of the combination of 
one molecule of the anhydrous with one, two, and three mole- 
cules of water, and are called respectively meta-, pyro-, and 
ortho-phosphoric acids. The first, also known as glacial 

S boric acid, is produced when the anhydrous acid is 
red in water, and may be formed by oxidising T. 
with dilute nitric acid. Its formula is II s O,P«Oc, or IIP() 3 . 
It acts on nitrate of silver to form the metaphosphatc of 
silver (Ag a 0 ,P« 0 5 ). If the action take place 111 the presence 
of ammonia, tne pyrophosphate of silver ( 2 Ag 2 0 ,P 2 Q B ) re- 
sults. Similarly when a boiled solution of pyrophosphoric 
acid ( 2 H 3 0 ,P s 0 6 ) be tested with nitrate of silver and ammonia, 
the orthophosphate (3Ag20,Pj>0 6 ) is obtained. Each hydrate 
then gives rise to a distinct series of salts. In the case of pyio- 
phosphoric and ortho or common phosphoric acid, double salts 
may be formed, in which not all the molecules of water are re- 
placed by another base, or in which the different molecules aie 
replaced by equivalents of different bases. Thus common phos- 
phate of soda is represented by the formula 2 Na £ 0 ,IJ s O f r 2 0 /i ; 
inicrocosmic salt, a double phosphate of soda and ammonia, by 
the formula NasO,(Nll4) 2 0,ll20,r 2 0 3 ; while a pyrophosphate 
of soda, having the composition Na 8 0 ,H 2 0 ,P 9 0 5 , has also been 
prepared. Two chlorides of P. are known, the ierchloride (PC 1 3 ) 
and the pentachloride (P 0 l B ). Both result from combustion of 
P. in chlorine gas, the former being obtained when P, is m ex- 
cess, the latter when chlorine is in excess. The tcrchloridc is 
somewhat unstable, and decomposes easily into P. and the 
pentachloride. With hydrogen P. forms three compounds — one 
solid (HPs), one liquid (II S P), and a gas, phosphureted hydro- 
gen (H a P). The liquid is volatile, and its vapour is spontane- 
ously inflammable in the air. Phosphureted hydrogen is 
obtained by gently heating P. in a solution of caustic potash. 
It is insoluble in water, and highly inflammable in the air when 
prepared by this method. This, inflammability, however, is due 
to the presence of the vapour of the liquid phosphide, since the 
pure gas, obtained by healing phosphorous acid, does not take 
fire spontaneously. The compounds of F. with nitrogen, sul- 
phur, &c., are unimportant. P. is never found uncombined in 
nature ; but its phosphates are common in mineral, vegetable, 
ami animal matter. The principal earthy component of the 
bones is phosphate of calcium, which is obtained by the animal 
from the seeds of plants, where the processes of nature linve 
stored it up. The bone ash which is left after the burning of 
bones is the great source of our P., and consists for the most 
part of phosphate of lime (3CaO,P 8 O fl ). This is reduced to a 
line powder and treated with a solution of sulphuric acid, when 
the sulphate of lime and the acid phosphate of lime are obtained, 
lo obtain I the solution of acid phosphate is evaporated down 
to a syrupy consistency, Ultimately mixed with powdered cliai- | 
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coal, and subjected to a white heat. The acid phosphate is 
decomposed, the calcium combines with P. and oxygen present 
to form the normal phosphate, the orthophosphoric acid breaks 
up in the presence of the carbon, and P-, hydrogen, and carbonic 
oxide result The most important of the industrial uses of pure 
P, is the manufacture of luafer matches. ' 

Pho'tius, the jgreat promoter, df the schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, camn of Illustrious though un- 
known lineage, and had filled various tot offices of state, when 
in the winter of 858 he w^f suddenly cttled to the patriarchate 
of Constantinople in place of Ignatius (q,- v.), deposed by the 
profligate Barelas, uncle to tire Emperor Michael VI. Hurried 
in five successive days through the preliminary orders of monk, 
reader, subdeacon, deacon, and priest, P, himself owned the 
irregularity of his investiture by the apologetic tone of his letter 
to Pope Nicholas I. But Ignatius, also appealing to the same 
supreme arbiter, prevailed, ana in the tedth of packed and servile 
councils was reinstated in his see (862). Thereupon P. answered 
anathema by anathema, in a fresh council (o»y) deposed his 
deposer, and renounced communion with Rome, The murder 
of Bardas and Michael, and the accession of Basil the Mace- 
donian (September 24, 867) were followed by the restoration of 
Ignatius and the banishment of P,, a sentence confirmed in the 
eighth Ecumenical Council (869). But the fallen patriarch soon 
flattered himself into the new emperor's confidence, and scarcely 
was Ignatius dead (877) when he was once more seated on the 
patriarchal throne. J oannes V HI.; more pliant than his predeces- 
sor Nicholas, granted him absolution, but disputed the jurisdiction 
of Bulgaria, and in 879 P. convened the fourth Council of Con- 
stantinople, which sealed the schism beyond recall by its nullifi- 
cation of the Council of 869 and by excising the jUioque from 
the Creed. A charge of conspiring against Leo VI,, Basil’s son 
and successor, caused P.’s banishment to Armenia, where he 
died about the year 891. The protagonist in an eventful drama, 

P. has been held up by his partisans" as a model of holiness and 
purity of morals, by his opponents as a forger, a hypocrite, a very 
monster of iniquity. Here, as so often, the truth lies piobably 
somewhere between the two extremes, and much of P/s laxity of 
conduct was the inevitable outcome of the venal and corrupt 
society on which his lot was cast. Ilis learning, at least, was 
peculiarly his own, and its depth and variety are preserved to us 
in thirteen of his published writings, the principal of which are 
the Mytiobiblon sen Bibliotheca , a summary of 280 Greek MSS., 
most of which have otherwise perished (edit, by Bekker, 2 vols. j 
Berl. 1824-25); Nontocanon, a collection of the canons of the 
councils recognised by the Greek Church (edit, by Voellus, Par. | 
1661); Lexicon (edit, by Parson, Lond. 1822); and 248 Epis- 
toU (edit, by Mountagu, Land. 1651), Other treatises are 
given m vols. i. and ii. of Mai s Scriptorum VderUnl Nova 
ColUctio (Rome, 1825-27). See Jiigers ILL toire de P. (Par. 
1844), Neale’s History of the Holy Eastern Church (4 vols. 
1847-51), and Lammcr’s Papst Nikolaus /, und die Byzan- 
tium he Slants hi rJu' suncr Zeit (Berl. 1857). 

Photograph ic Engra'ving, is a term embracing the 
numerous processes which have been devised for producing an 
engraved plate from which impressions of a design obtained by 
the agency of light may be printed with ink. Niepce in 1827 
first accomplished this by coating a metal plate with bitumen, 
which becomes insoluble when exposed to light. After exposing 
the plate in the camera, he dissolved with the usual menstrua 
the portions of the bitumen unaltered by light, and then etched 
with acid the revealed portions of the metal. This method is 
still practised in the production of zinc relief blocks suitable for 
letterpress printing. In 1845, Fizeau employed an acid men- 
struum to bite the dark parts of a Daguerreotype plate, whereby 
he obtained an image in relief A more successful process, 
termed photo glyphic engraving, was invented by Fox Talbot in 
1853. It depends on the imperviousness of bichromated 
gelatine, acted on by light, to an etching fluid.' A metal plate 
is coated with tliat substance, and on being, removed from 
exposure to light under a negative, a solution of bichloride of 
platinum or perchloride of iron is poured on, which penetrates 
the gelatine film with a rapidity directly proportional to the 
degree of protection afforded to the parts while exposed, and 
corrodes the supporting plate to varying depths* In 1854, Paul 
Pretsch, utilising thc^property possessed by bichromated gelur 
tine, unaltered by light, of absorbing % water and swelling. 
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obtained by electro* deposition an intaglio or a relief-printing 
surface. By means of a negative he procured a gelatine relief 
iinage, and, moulding this in gutta-percha, he prepared by 
electrotypy an intaglio plate. A transparent positive yielded a 
relief plate. Fretsch called his process photogalvanography. 
The swelled gelatine process and the dissolved gelatine process 
{$ee Photography) are how utiiised for the production of relief , 
stereotype plates in placeof woodcuts for book illustrations, but 
in most cases the plate* are touched up with the tool before 
printing. See Photowthography. 

Photography (Gr, pH&s t 'light, 1 and graph?, * a writing ’). 
The art of producing pictures on chemically prepared surfaces by 
the agency of lighh d?. is founded on the chemical or molecular 
changes which the actinic or chemical rays of light effect on 
certain compounds, especially salts of silver, and salts of chromium 
in presence of organic matter. The chloride, bromide, and 
iodide of silver give off chlorine, bromine, and iodine respec- 
tively, being thus reduced to dark coloured sub-compounds of 
the metal. The iodide only changes, under the influence of 
light, when an absorbent for the free iodine is present, and the 
sensitiveness of the other two is materially increased in presence 
of such a body. Silver chloride or horn silver {tuna cornua of 
the alchemistsjwas long ago known to blacken on exposure to sun- 
light. In 1777 Scheele the Swedish chemist ascertained that the 
blue and violet rays of the solar spectrum were most active in pro- 
moting this discolouration, and in 1801 Fitter demonstrated the 
existence of chemically active rays beyond the violet end of the 
spectrum. In 180* Wedgwood and Sir Humphrey Davy pub- 
lished a process for obtaining profile delineations, and for copy- 
ing paintings on glass, by the agency of light on nitrate of silver 
supported on white leather or paper. Wet chloride of silver 
was found to be more sensitive, but in no case could the fleeting 
image be rendered permanent. P. made no further advance 
till Nicephore de Niepce of Cli&lons-sur-Saonc succeeded in 
1827 in producing a permanent sun-picture by a process which 
he called Hdiography. lie discovered that asphalt um, or bitu- 
men of Judasa, acted on by light resisted the action of the usual 
solvents for that substance. Following up this important dis- 
covery he coated a silver plate with bitumen, and, after exposing 
it for some hours the influence of light, controlled by the lens 
of a camera-obscura, he washed away the portions of buumen 
unchanged by light, by means of naphtha and other fluids, and 
thus obtained a picture, the lights of which were represented by 
the bitumen, and shadows by the exposed portions of the plate. 
Ni&pce aimed at the production of a photo-engraved plate which 
could be printed from, and by etching the portions unprotected 
by bnumen he accomplished this in a rude way. This process 
is still utilised in the production of relief- blocks for letlerpiess 
printing (see Photographic Engraving). Subsequently 
Niepce became acquainted with Daguerre, a French painter, 
who had likewise been endeavouring to obtain a permanent 
photographic image, and the two agreed to work m concert. 
After years of patient labour, Daguerre, whilst working with a 
silver plate coated with iodine, found that the vapowr of mercury 
condensed on the parts of the plate affected by light and de- 
veloped the image which had hitherto remained invisible. Niepce 
died before the important discovery could be communicated to 
him, and thereafter a copartnery was formed between Daguerre 
and Ni&pce’s sun, Isidore. A fixing agent had still to be sought 
for, and this in time being secured, a practicable photographic 
process became a reality (see Daguerreotype). On failing to 
start a company to work the new invention, Daguerre offered it 
to the French Government, and he and Niepce the younger were 
rewarded with annuities. Daguerre’s process was published in 
1839. Concurrently with Daguerre's researches the late Mr. 
Fox Talbot was experimenting with silver chloride, and so early as 
1834 he copied the forms of ferns, lace, &c. , by the agency of light. 
He termed these permanent pictures photogenic drawings. The 
method by which they were obtained is the foundation of the 
present positive-printing process. In 1839 Talbot published 
his Calotype (q. v.) paper process, and two years later he 
patented his improvements on it. The calotype picture was a 
negative, that is, the lights and shades were reversed, and 
by waxing it to give transparency he obtained a positive 
picture, having the lights and shades as in nature,* on sen- 
sitive paper placed in contact with the negative and exposed 
to sunlight. The calotype process was obviously a great 


advance on the Daguerreotype, for whilst the latter esquired 
! an exposure in the camera for each image, the former afforded an 
easy means of multiplying prints from the negative. On the 
publication of the foregoing processes many earnest workers 
furthered the new art by introducing new photographic agents 
and improving the camera. The use of hyposulphiteof sodium, 
which is still employed as a fixing agent, was suggested by Sir 
John Herschell. Le Gray modified the calotype process by 
waxing the paper before the application of the sensitive film, 
and this modification proved of great value in landscape P., since 
the paper remained longer sensitive. In 1847 Niepce de St. 
Victor introduced his albumen process. He coated glass (the 
use of which as a support had been previously suggested by 
Iierschcll) with sensitised albumen, and thereby obtained a 
smoother surface than paper. That process gave excellent results, 
and continued to be practised till 185 r, when Archer published 
his collodion process. Le Gray is known to have tried collodion 
as a support for the sensitive film, but Archer was the first to 
bring it into practical use. The collodion process yielded bril- 
liant results, and it is now almost universally adopted. The 
following is an outline of it as practised : — A thin film of collodion 
containing an iodide and bromide is poured over a dean glass 
plate. When the film has * set * the plate is plunged into nitrate 
of silver, whereby the film is impregnated with iodide and 
bromide of silver. The wet sensitive plate placed in a * dark 
slide 9 is conveyed to the camera, where the light of an object is 
allowed to fall on it for a few seconds. The image, as yet in- 
visible, is developed in the ‘ dark room * by pouring on ferrous- 
sulphate solution. The dailt room is a chamber from which the 
actinic rays of light are excluded by the use of yellow 01 'red glass. 
The image gradually appears with the application of the develop- 
ing solution, and after washing in water it may be intensified 
with a solution containing pyrogallic acid, citric add, and nitrate 
of silve;. The plate is again washed and the image is fixed by 
removing the unaltered salts of silver with a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of sodium 01 cyanide of potassium. On removing with 
water all traces of the fixing agent, the plate is dried and varnished. 

! The image is a negative one, and from it positive prints are pro- 
cured on prepared albuminised paper containing chloride of 
sodium or ammonium. The paper is sensitised in nitrate of 
silver and afterwards exposed to sunlight in contact with the 
negative in a printing frame. The light passes through the 
lights and half tones of the negative in varying intensity, and 
produces a proportionate blackening of the chloride of silver on 
the albuminised paper. On removing the print from the frame 
it is strengthened by means of a toning solution of chloride of 
gold and acetate of sodium. After washing in water the print 
is fixed with the hyposulphite of sodium solution, and thorough 
rinsing in water being repeated, the print is dried, mounted, and 
glazed under rollers. No developing agent is needed in positive 
printing on account of the extra sensitiveness of chloride of silver 
m presence of an excess of nitrate of silver to the action of the 
actinic rays. 

The collodion negative process requires that the sensitised 
plate be exposed wet, for when dry it loses sensibility. This 
drawback renders the process impracticable for field-work, 
owing to the impedimenta requisite foi its practice. By the 
invention of dry plates , however, the disadvantage has been 
surmounted, and the practice of landscape and astronomical 
1 \ greatly extended. In dry plates the collodion is pre- 
served in a sensitive state for an indefinite time by coating it 
, or mixing with it an * orgamiier,’ or organic substance, such as 
' albumen, tannin, gelatine, gum, coffee, &c. After receiving the 
impact of light in the camera, these plates have simply to be 
protected from light for development at leisure. The prepara- 
tion of sensitive plates for field use has lately been greatly 
simplified by the production of emulsions containing all the 
elements of a sensitive film. These compounds are prepared 
by emulsifying bromide of silver with collodion or gelatine, and 
adding glycerine ; on being washed and dried, cut into shreds, 
and packed in the dark, they may be carried to any part of the 
world ready to be converted — the collodio+brom hie by n mixture 
of ether and alcohol, and the gelatino-bromtde by the action of 
warm water — into emulsions lor immediate use. An alkaline 
re-agent instead of an acid one is employed in the development 
of dry plates. 

Carbon Printing . — The want of permanency in silver prints, 
thiough careless manipulation, chiefly in washing away the 
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fixing agent, has created a fear that all silver prints may succumb 
to the action of time. Out of this fear of instability have arisen 
numerous processes for printing in permanent pigments. These 
processes are based on a peculiar property acquired by gelatine, 
or any similar colloid body, when sensitised with a chromium salt 
and acted on by light. The salt is split up, and the gelatine 
absoi bmg oxygen becomes insoluble in water. The germ of this 
change was discovered by Mungo Ponton in 1839. If paper be 
coated with gelatine containing a bichromate and a pigment, and 
be exposed to the varying intensities of light passing through a 
negative, the gelatine becomes insoluble to proportional depths. 
The soluble gelatine may then be washed away with hot water, 
with the result of developing a beautiful positive print in per- 
manent colour. Such is the principle of carbon printing, or 
more correctly, pigment printing. This printing process, first 
lendered practicable by Mr, J. W. Swan of Newcastle, lias of 
late years advanced to a great state of perfection, as demonstrated 
by the prints issued by the Autotype Company in London. They 
employ a ‘ tissue/ or paper thinly coated with gelatine charged 
with lampblack or other pigment and bichromate of potash or 
ammonia, and on removal from the printing- frame the tissue 
face i3 brought by pressure into close contact with gelatinised 
paper treated previously with chrome alum. The whole is then 
placed in warm water, in which the original paper support floats 
off, and the soluble gelatine is dissolved. If a ‘ double transfer ’ 
be necessary to bring the print into pioper position, a temporary 
support of zinc or glass is employed during the washing opera- 
tion, and the picture is thereafter transferred to paper. 

Photo- Mechanical Printing Processes . — The gelatine image is 
further used to produce a matrix fiom which prints are mechani- 
cally obtained without the action of light. In the Woodbury- 
type process (named after the inventor) a relief picture in gelatine, 
hardened with chrome alum or other substance, is piocuied by 
the method adopted in carbon printing, and an impression of it 
is taken on a soft metal plate, as in Natuie Printing (4. v.). 
Liquid coloured gelatine is poured over the plate, paper is laid 
on, and a perfectly flat and hue metal plate is bi ought down 
over it. The gelatine is pressed into the depressions of the 
matrix, and the excess makes its exit at the edges When the 
gelatine 1 sets/ the paper is removed with the image adhering to 
it, and dipping into an alum solution render^ the print insoluble 
These gelatine pictures are mounted and used for illustrating 
books. 13 y introducing a gritty powdei into the bichromated gela- 
tine before the formation of the image, a grain'd matrix is sccuied, 
from which impressions may be taken as in copperplate 1 muling. 
The heliotype process of Mr. Finest Ed wauls nuy, be 
taken as a type of anothei class of photo-mechanical printing 
processes, embracing the Aibertype, pantotype, &c., in which 
the hardened film of bichromated gelatine b itself punted from 
in an ordinary type or Iithogiapinc pi ess. Bichiomuled gelatine 
on exposure to light, not only becomes insoluble, but it zepeL 
water and absorbs grease. Taking then a film and exposing n 
behind a negative, the property i$ acquired of refusing to absorb 
water in the exact ratio in winch light lias acted, while it takes 
a depth of fatty ink directly proportional to its repellent action 
on water. In the practice of the typical pinces-., the gelatine 
film, supported on plate-glass, is, on removal from behind a 
‘reversed* negative, placed in cold water to remove the excels of 
bichromate and to develop the image in very slight relief. The 
impressions in lithographic ink pulled from the gelatine image 
exhibit all the gradations of tone of an ordinary photograph, 
and are particularly adapted for book illustration. 

Photomicrography , by which enlarged permanent images of 
microscopic objects are depicted, through the adaptation of the 
microscope to the camera, and astronomical F. , aie among the 
mo'-t recent triumphs of P. m promoting scientific research. For 
a description of these and other applications of P. to science 
and art (see Photographic Engraving and Phutoi.ithu- 
gjk.aphv), as well as for full details of the operations and pro- 
cesses practised, Thomson's Handbook and History of P. (trans- 
lated from the French of G. Tissandier, Lond. 1876), and 
Abney's Treatise on P. (Lond. 1877) should be consulted. 

Photolithography is a method of producing photographic 
designs on stone which may be printed from in the ordinary 
way. P. is dependent on the reducing action of light on gela- 
tine, and similar organic bodies, mixed with a bichromate. The 
parts acted on by light become insoluble in water, repel moisture, 
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and absorb grease. Poitevin, in 1855, patented a process for 
coating lithographic stone with bichromated gelatine and albu- 
men, washing away the parts protected from light by the shades 
of a photographic negative* and pulling proofs directly from the 
developed image. P. is now accomplished by the transfer pro- 
cess. ^ The gelatine film, 'Subsequent to exposure beneath a 
negative, is coated with greasy ink/ and the soluble parts of the 
film being washed away, the pmxt ia transferred by pressure to' 
ft lithographic stone, mtd impressions.are obtained in the usual 
way, F., while eminently ;Wjiihiplymg copies of 

maps, plans, &c,, i$ not suited for rcpirocbaclng pictures with fine 
gradations of light and shade. i v :< !r 

Photozincography differs from F. in the substitution of a zinc 
plate for stone. It is extensively practiced in the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton, in reproducing plans, historical 
manuscripts, &c. /, 

Photom'eter (Gr. p/tbs, ‘ light/ and metron t * a measure '), 
an instrument lor conducting photometry, or the measurement 
of light, by comparing one light with another and expressing 
their 1 dative intensities numerically in virtue of the law of 
inverse squares. Several photometers have been invented. 
Bunsen’s P. is generally adopted to ascertain the illuminating 
power of coal gas or other artificial light, the standard of com- 
parison in Great Britain being a sperm candle of six to the 
pound weight burning 120 grains per hour, A grease spot on 
paper appears In ight by transmitted light, and dark by reflected 
light ; but if the paper be placed midway between two lights of 
equal intensity, the grease spot appears equally illuminated with 
the sunoundmg paper. This is the principle of Bunsen’s F. 
The lights to be compared are placed on opposite sides of an 
oiled screen, and the brighter illuminant is removed farther 
from it, till equally illuminated surfaces be obtained ; the dis- 
tances of the lights fiom the screen are then measured and 
squared, and the two squares express the relative intensities of 
the lights. In Kumford's P. comparison is made of two shadows 
of an upright opaque rod cast upon a white screen from two 
sources of light. The darker shadow is produced by the more 
intense light, but by gradually withdrawing it the shadows at 
length become of equal force. The relative illuminating values 
are then determined as before. In the I\ of Bouguer and in 
that invented by Ritchie, light from two sources is separately 
icceivcd b> two inclined mmois. placed in a box, and is reflected 
upwards to adjoining discs of oiled paper, equality of brightness 
being obtained by shifting one of the lights. Arago founded a 
I*, on the properties of polarised light, but it, together with the 
instiuinents designed by Wheatstone, Leslie, and others, is of 
little value foi practical purposes. The use of the radiometer 
fin photometry has icccntly been suggested by Mr, Crookes. 

Photopho'bia (Gr. phcs\ Might/ and phobos, ‘ fear *) is an 
iniclcranu. 1 01 diead of light characteristic of some forms of oph- 
thalmia, more especially those of a strumous nature. - In cases 
of lecurrent vascular ulcer, the P. is excessive, and the child 
hide-* its head in the darkest comers tie in its mother, ’fc dress, 
set cams and struggles at every attempt to expose it to the light, 
and contiacts the oibicular muscles spasmodically. The subjects 
of this disorder arc nearly always strumous children, and the 
state of their eyes often renders them additionally unhealthy. 

Photo'sculpture, invented in iS6x by M. W illume, an 
eminent Fiench sculptor, is an art in which photography is 
turned to account in reproducing facsimiles of statues [pt living, 
persons. The model is placed in the centre of a circular sftudio, 
and twenty-fom simultaneous photographs arc takeii o£ it from, 
diffetent points of view. The block of clay to be modelled being 
now placed on a turn-plate, the outline of No. I photograph is 
scratched on it by means of the pantograph, an for 

counler-di awing. On turning the block round ^tn faf a revolu- 
tion, the contour of No. 2 photograph is similarly transferxed to 
the clay, winch is then cut according to the difference Of (he two 
profiles. Obviously, by so operating with the remaining photo- 
graphs in their proper order, the clay block will, in a complete 
revolution, present the exact exterior outlines of ttie model, and 
the mirmtuv of the pictures being thereafter traced with the 
points of the pantograph, a solid figure, perfect |jft, all the details 
of the photographs, is obtained, I\* though ah, accurate and 
simple aft, has not been extensively; pracl i i®t,.<mt of the country 
of its origin. The late M* A. ,Chw|oet of London Was its most 
able exponent in Great Britain., ' 
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Photozincog'rapky. See Photolithography. 

Phragrni'tefl. See Reed. 

Phrase, in music, a short portion of a section, containing one 
or! more feet of one accented and one or two unaccented beats. 
Pkmsing in compositions is the due indication of rhythmical 
divisions for peribrmanceby giving proper stress to accented 
notes, die., in order to ensure correct musical expression. 

Phrend'tis. See 

Phrenology, a system of classification and localisation of 
the powers of mind, first propounded by Dr. Franz Joseph 
Gall, and subsequently by Dr. Spurzheim, Dr. A. Combe, 
Dr. G. Combe, and others. Gall is said, when a schoolboy, to 
have remarked that certain qualities of mind were associated in 
his fellow-pupils with 1 special developments of certain parts of 
the brain, and he was hence led lo correlate the two observations 
by assuming that It* ‘tiros possible to determine the mental con- 
stitution of man by observing the size and shape of the skull 
and its regions. His opinion is necessaiily based on the idea 
that the brain is an aggregation of parts or organs, and that each 
organ has a distinct and separate function in the evolution of 
mind or mental acts. This idea forms one of (lie fundamental 
propositions of P,, and may be accompanied by anothei, namely, 
that cccieris paribus, the size of the 4 organs ' or parts of the 
brain is indicative of this activity and power. Having thus 
mapped out the basis of the study, the phrenologist proceeds to 
assert that by observation of the conformation of the external 
surface of the brain the character may be accurately determined, 
and that by studying the elevations and depressions, alleged (o 
be capable of being felt in the skull through the scalp, the exact 
form of the brain mass may be ascertained. The surface of the 
skull and head generally is thus mapped out by phrenologists with 
some thirty ffive 'organs,' each being supposed to correspond 
with a definite mental power. The recognition of these 
organs by the phrenologist lias necessitated the construction of 
a special system of classification of the mental powcis. The 
arrangement of Combe divides the intellectual powers into 
A (fee five and Intellectual faculties. The affective faculties are 
further divided into Propensities and Sentiments , and thi intel- 
lectual into Perceptive and Reflective faculties. The following is 
the list of faculties accot diner to Combe: — 


AFFECTIVE 1 INTELLECTUAL. 

I. PfcOWENStTJF.3. I I. PEBCEPTIVK. 

t . Anaatimiess. I 22. Individually 

2. Phifoprogenitlvoncb*. ' 23. F >rm. 

3. Concentrativenes». ! 24. Sire*. 

4. Adhesiveness. n s- Weight. 

5. Combat* veiieis. ;*e. Colour. 

0 Instructive ness. 27. Locality. 

(AhUicntivertcSsdt 23. Number. 

(Love of life) ? 2 Q« Oi dor. 

7. Secretiveness. 30. Eventuality 

8, Acquisitiveness. 3r Tune, 

q. Construe tlvquess. 32. Tune. 

33. Language. 

II. SuErrMBNTs. 

to. "• te “ rivt 

u. Lpve of approbation. 34 . Companion, 

is. Cautiousness. 35 . Causality. 

13 fteflevplcnce, 
z* Veaietiition. > 

1 $.; Fmtfaess. 

*6. CooscieiUigusncss, 

It Candor. ' ,N 

: 

at; Imitation. . 

Admitting with the phrenologists themselves that this system 
of classification is by no means perfect, there arc yet sufficient 
materials offered therein for criticism of the system at large. 
One of the chief objections to P. has always been that the 
brain substance shows no trace or appeal ance of being divided 
into 4 organs * or parts such as the phrenologist theoretically re- 

* *vr j-J,. it.* i 


in modern physiology afc the surest clue to its nature and struc- 
ture,, The braifi .arises from three ‘vesicles,’ which make their 
appearance at oft' ‘ o^rly stage of development, and in its early 
grow tli exhibits no convolutions such as ore seen in the brain of 


the adult. There is thus not the slightest trace in the brain 
substance of any separation into the * organs* of the. phrenolo- 
gist. Neither does comparative anatomy support P* Many 
animals {e. g . , frogs) which exhibit the highest development of 
Sexual activity have the cerebellum or lesser bram fwliere ama- 
tiveness is placed by the phrenologist) represented by a mere 
strip of brain matter. Moreover, the knowledge wenow possess 
of the functions of the cerebellum entirely refutes the phrenolo- 
gical idea of its being the scat of the sexual passion. .This por- 
tion of the brain regulates the movements of, the body and co- 
ordinates muscular motion. When removed from an animal, 
the creature has no power of moving harmoniously, but flies or 
walks in the most unsteady fashion. So also P» receives no 
support from pathology ; for the cerebellum is not found dis- 
eased in those insane who are subject to strong sexual desires 
and to utter perversion of the sexual functions. What has just 
been said of the cerebellum, and of the phrenological doctrine of 
its uses, applies to every other Morgan* and to the System as a 
whole. The fact must not be lost sight of that if the convolu- 
tions of the brain are to be regarded as of equal value— ►and there 
is no justification for assuming the reverse notion — then those 
convolutions which are situated on the base of the skull must also 
be considered to possess definite functions. But P. has no means 
of reaching the base or fioor of the skull, and the faculties of 
mind must therefore be regarded as being situated solely on the 
upper surface and outer parts of the brain— a supposition which 
in itself would effectually show the weakness and inapplicability 
of T. as a system of mind. Perhaps, however, the arguments 
which militate most powerfully against P. as a system of mind- 
localisation are derived from recent researches into the functions of 
the biain. With these researches the names of llitzig and Ferrier 
are associated. By exposing and by electrically stimulating the 
brain, it has been ascertained that there is localisation of function 
in the brain it is true, but not. of the mental or intellectual func- 
tions as postulated by T. It has been found that certain portions 
of the brain arc associated with muscular movements of certain 
paits ; and os far as research lias yet proceeded, it would seem 
that groups of muscles derive their nerve power from, or are 
stimulated by, certain localised parts of the brain. Language, 
and the power of expressing ideas, has been located by P. in the 
eye, which organ is itself removed fiom the brain, and in its 
development conesponds largely to an infolded skin surface. 
Professor Perrier’s lcscarches have shown that the condition of 
aphasia or speechless ness is produced by disease of the left hemi- 
tphcie of the brain at the hinder part of its lower and frontal 
convolution. More curious still is it to find that aphasia is 
associated invariably with disease of the left hemisphere of the 
brain; the right side being invariably unaffected. Other regions 
of the brain have been shown to be the seat of sight, smell, taste, 
and touch. Thus the localisation of 01 dinary bodily functions in 
the brain has already been demonstrated, but the localisation of 
mind-functions is yet an unattempted physiological labour. One 
fact remains clear, however, and that is, that P. is utterly insuffi- 
cient, when judged by the standard of physiology, to localise 
the functions of mind. It is founded on no certain experimental 
or scientific basis. See Prof. Laycock’s Mind and Brain* &c. 
(Edinb. i860), Sir Benjamin C. Brodie’s Psychological Inquiries 
(Lend. 1854), Bailey’s Letters on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind (Lend. 1858), Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Meta- 
physics (Edinb. 1859), Combe's Sedation between Religion and 
Science (Edinb. 1857), and Prof, Bain, On the Study of Chat* 
cider , including an Estimate of Phrenology (Lond. 1861). 

Phryga'nea. See Caddick. 

Phry'gia, called P. Major to distinguish it from P, Minor 
in Mysia, was a province in Asia Minor bounded E. by Galatia and 
Lycaonia, S. by Pisidia, W. by Caria, Lydia, and Mysia, and N. 
by Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 1 1 was traversed by irregular offsets 
from the mountain ranges ot Olympus, Taurus, and Cadmus, and 
watered by the upper courses of the Hermu.s, the M:eandtfr with 
its tributaries the Marsyas and Lyeus, and the Sangarius with its 
hibutaiies the Thymbres and Alander. In the $; were the salt ‘ 
lakes of Anaua ( Char dak) and Ascania (Bnldur). P. was 
divided into four parts — Salutanus, the central ; Pacatiana, on the 
Carian frontier ; Epictetus in the N.» and Parorios, the moun- 
tainous district, in the S. ; and was crossed by several important 
roads, those between Ephesus and the East meeting at Synnrula, 
from which roads led to Cilicia, to Ctcsavea in Cappadocia, and 
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thence into Armenia, The chief towns were Dorylmum (EsH* 
Shehr), Lynnada, Jpsus, Celxnse, Apamca, Colossx, Laodicea, 
Hierapolis. The inhabitants came probably from the Armenian 
highlands, and settled in the plateau of Asia Minor, They are 
believed to have spread over Thrace, Macedonia, and Illyria, to 
have been an Aryan people, and kinsmen of the Hellenes. Though 
a brave race, they were forced to yield successively to the Semitic 
Assyrians, the Lydians, and the Persians. P. was permanently 
attached to the Roman province of Asia (UC. 43). In religion 
the Phrygians were noted for a certain barbaric fervour. They 
loved orgies, were addicted to a kind of sensuaf mysticism, and 
exercised aninfluence more powerful than wholesome on Hellenic 
and Roman worship. 

Phry'ae, a famous Greek courtesan, was born at Thespix in 
Bocotia in the latter half of the 4th c. b.c. Coming early to 
Athens, she there acquired such riches by her venal charms that 
she was able to offer to rebuild the ruined walls of Thebes, if only 
an inscription might be set thereon — ' Alexander demolished 
Thebes, but P., the hetaira, built it up.’ Amongst her lovers 
were Apelles, who painted her as 'Venus Anadyomenc the 
sculptor Praxiteles, who took her for his model of the * Cnidian 
Venus and the orator Hypcrides, who gained her acquittal 
from a charge of atheism by bidding her unveil her bosom before 
the judges. 

Phthiria'sis. See Lou si n ess. 

Phthisis (Gr. phthio, * I consume’), or Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, is an extremely common and a very fatal disease. It 
may attack either sex, at any age, and is mme or less common to 
every race of mankind and to every clime. 1*. may be hereditary or 
acquired, acute or chronic. Acute V. is a comparatively rare dis- 
ease, and runs a rapid course. r l he onset is sudden, the prominent 
symptoms being shivering followed by high fever, profuse perspira- 
tion, rapidly increasing weakness, pain, cough, dyspnoea, and 
hurried breathing. Acute I*, seems dependent on tubercular de- 
generation, following catarrhal pneumonia, the consolidation break- 
ing down into soft cheesy mo tret, cavities of various sizes being 
sometimes formed all over the chest. Small and large crepita- 
tions may be everywhere detected. Chronic P. is a much more 
common form of the disease. The more prominent general symp- 
toms are loss or appetite, impaired digestion, an aversion to fatty 
foods, general debility, loss of weight, night sweats, and a drv 
cough, most severe at night or early m the morning. The cough is 
soon afterwards accompanied with a clear, sticky expectoration, 
frequently tinged with streaks or dots of blood, and when the 
expectoration of blood is abundant, vomiting accompanies the 
cough, and hence the term 'vomiting of blood.’ In haemorrhage 
from the stomach, the blood comes away by a single act of 
vomiting, followed by black discharges from the bowels ; but 
in hxmorrhage from the lungs, succeeding coughs generally 
bring up remaining portions of blood, the colour becoming 
darker and darker, and finally of a dirty brownish-red. There 
is not generally any fixed pam ; but often a dull, aching 
feeling between the shoulders or below the clavicles. Some- i 
times the lingers are club-shaped, the nails curved, and a red 
line may be seen on the gums. The tubercular deposit, as a 
rule, affects the apex of one lung at first, and want of elas- 
ticity or actual dulncss may be detected in the supra-spmous 
or supra-clavicular region. Stcthoscopic examination elicits 
prolonged expiration ; and a feebleness, jerking, or dry click- 
ing accompanies the respiratory sound. Increased exudation is 
evinced by sub-crepitant, bubbling sounds, or by bronchial or 
tubular breathing. AVhcn the general and local symptoms 
arc obscure, the nature of the case may be decided by the 
thermometer, which will indicate an increase of the evening tem- 
perature over that of the morning to a greater or less extent. 
In the second and third stages of chronic V. the general 
symptoms are inci eased in intensity. The fevei is intensified 
and hectic; there are profuse night sweats and diarrhoea ; fre- 
quent and irritable cough, often accompanied with vomiting ; 
capricious appetite, and impaired digestion; the expectoration 
is thick, yellow, heavy, and pellet-shaped or mummular, some- 
times purulent and of an offensive odour, and there is flattening 
above and below the clavicles of one or both sides. The tuber- 
cles formed m the first stage break down, arid cavities are 
formed, and the walls of the cavities are usually thick and solid. 
The percussion sound is dull, but if there be free communication 



with the open bronchi and the mouth, there is the cracked-pot 
sound {bruit dc p&t fill), On auscultation gurgling way be heard, 
caused by the ah bubbling through liquid, or cavernous or 
amphoric respiration if the bavity be dry, or both may be Com- 
bined if the cavity contains fluid at its lower part and be dry 
above. Broncopbony or well-marked pectoriloquy may be ob- 
served by the vocal resonance. A murmur is frequently heard 
below the clavicles, especially on the left side, following the 
first sound of the heart, probably fljta tq adhesions at the apex 
of the lung. The nature of the disease can be determined by an 
examination of the sputa, for tuberditeinatter can be detected, 
and at times the elastic fibres of the lung- tissue. 

Treatments From the first appearance ofsuspicious symptoms, 
cocbliver oil should be given, at first in tea-spoonful doses, 
mixed with lime- wafer, and gradually increased* Glycerine, 
either alone or with the syrup of the iodide df iron, or a bitter 
tonic, may be given, and pancreatic emulsion has been recom- 
mended. The curative treatment is essentially dietetic and 
hygienic, and in the early stage of the disease a change of air 
and scene is recommended. When circumstances admit, a sea- 
voyage should be tried, or a residence for some time in a genial 
climate such as Torquay, Mentone, Algiers, or Madeira. The 
palliative treatment consists in measures to allay the cough, such 
as the hop inhalation, which is preferable to cough mixtures. 
This is prepared by mixing half a drachm of oil of hops and 
one drachm of heavy carbonate of magnesia in three ounces of 
water. A tea-spoonful of the mixture added to a pint of boiling 
water may be used by the Maw’s inhaler. Opium, or Some of 
its preparations, may be used as a cough mixture.. In cases of 
haemoptysis, gallic acid or ice may be given internally, and the 
injection of ergotine is recommended. Chlorodyne is useful to 
control diarrhoea, and the hypophosphite of lime, ox the injection 
of atropine, to control excessive perspiration. The hypophos- 
phite of lime is recommended in the early stages of hereditary 
P, See Tuberculosis. 

Fhulwara Tree is a name given in India to the butter-tree, 
for which see BassIA BUTYRACKA. 

Phylac'tery (Gr. 'a safeguard,’ 'amulet,’ the name in the 
New Testament for the Old Testament frontlet, Heb. toiepheth, 

' a tie, a band, 1 from toph , * to bind round ’) is a small square box 
made of parchment or black calf-skin, in which are enclosed 
lour slips of parchment or vellum, with a passage of Scripture 
written on each (Exod.xiii. 1-10, ii~i6; Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21), 
which is worn by every Jew on weekday mornings during the 
time of prayer, one on the hand and another on the head. Each 
is fastened on by a long thong, and the chief difference between 
the two is lhat inside the one for the head are four c&il£» one for 
each of the four slips of parchment, while the one for the hand 
has only one cell. See Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature 
(3d ed. Ed mb. 1876). 

Fhyllop'oda, an order of Crustacea (q.y.), which have usually 
though not always a carapace or shell investing the head and 
thorax. The feet never number less than eight pairs ; while, as 
indicated by the name P. (‘ leaf-footed’}, they are foliaceous or 
leal-likc in form, and bear the respiratory or breathitog organs. 
The first pair of feet are used for swimming, and have no gills. 
In their development the P. undergo a somewhat modified 
metamorphosis, and the young appear as Nctuplii* In, this order 
several well-known crustacean forms are included. Ol these, 
the genera Apus, Lhnnadia, and Bran-chip us are familiar groups, 
and the Chirocepkalus, or genus of ' Fairy-shrimps,’ also Delong 
to this order. The well-known ‘ Brine-shrimps ' {Aflesim), found 
in the pans of saltworks, and in the Great Salt Lake Of Utah, 
are also I*. They live in a briny solution of sufficient strength 
to pickle beef. • '' { ' \ 

Phyllox'era, a genus of insects peculiarly destructive to vines. 
The Trench vineyards have suffered terribly from their attacks* 
and all the resources of entomologists and chemists have been 
called in to repress their ravages. Originally brought from 
America, they were apparently first noticed by Fitch, an’American 
naturalist, in 1854, in the form of galls situated on the lower 
suiface of the vine leaves. Each gall contained a small insect, 
invariably a female, and capable of hundreds Of 

eggs. From each egg a little larva issUedj these larvae ascended 
to the upper part of the vines, pud destroying the plant tissues, 
ultimately formed ‘galls/ in which, they became enclosed like 
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their parents. Dr. Shimer* in 1867, was fortunate enough to 
discern the male insect, which was winged. Meanwhile vine* 
pests were being met with in England. They appeared near 
London in 1863, but in 1867, in France, the vine-growers were 
forced to take measures for the repression of the new and mys- 
terious lesion which affected their plants. The cause of this lesion 
long remained a mystery, until a careful examination of the 
diseased vines showed that they were infested with insects, which 
by their numbers caused the gangrene and decay of the plants. 
The conditions favouring -the development of the P. are said to 
be cold and drought ; but in reality our knowledge on this point 
is very slight and uncertain. Nor have the remedies hitherto 
proposed been thoroughly successful in the attempt to eradicate 
these pests. The most hopeful method appears to be that of 
fostering other insects which are harmless to the vines, but 
which prey on the P. Certain species of vines (r. g . , litis 
rotundifoliff) seem to escape its attack, and the cultivation of 
these has been recommended as likely to exterminate it. 

Physulia, a genus of C&lenterate animals, including the 
1 Portuguese mem of- war/ P. pclagiui and P. ulricnlus arc two 
well-known specie?. The P. is met with floating on the sur- 
face of tropical seas. The body consists of a beautifully tinted 
bladder or * float/ which serves to buoy the otgauism on the sur- 
face of the water, and which attains a length of 8 or 9 inches. 
To the under surface of the float a large number of zooids or 
polypites are attached, the P. being thus a compound animal. 
Long contractile tentacles aie also developed. These animals 
sting very severely by means of the < nidi' or ‘thread-cells' with 
which,, like all other Coelenteraia t they are provided. The effect* 
of the sling may last for a long time, the symptoms resembling 
those of a very severe and acme inflammatory attack. Occasion- 
ally specimens of P. have been found on the coasts of Britain. 

Phys'alis (Gr. phnm % 1 a puffing up ’) is a genus of herbs and 
shrubs belonging to the natural order Sohmacc<r y m which the 

calyx enlarge* considerably 
after flowering, so that the 
Succulent fruit is enclosed 
in a large leafy bladder. The 
species are widely distri- 
buted in tropical countries, 
and f\ Alkekengi) or the 
winter cheny, is a native 
of middle and S. Europe. 
Its fiuit, which is like 
a small cheiry within the 
vermilion-coloured inflated 
calyx, has a slightly acid 
taste, and is eaten m some 
countiies. It is also said 
to have some medicinal 
value, P. Pimvuiuii , the 
Penman cheny, and P. 
pubescence both natives of 
tempciaie and tropical 
Amenca, yield a luscious 
fiuit that is used for dessert 
or made into preserves. The first is occasionally cultivated m 
forcing-houses in Britain, and is often very inaptly called Cape 
Gooseberry. 

Physa'fcer. See Cachalot. 

Physical G-eog'raphy. See G eog r a p n v. 

Rhysii'cians, The Royal College of (of London), was 
founded in 1 51 8 , by Thomas Linacrc (q.v.;. Through the influence 
of Cardinal Wolsey, Linacre obtained from Ilenry VIII, letteis 
patent granting to John Chainbie, Ferdinands de Victoria, and 
himself, physicians to the king, along with Nicholas JlaLewcll, 
John Francis, Robert Yaxley, and all other men oi the same 
faculty in London, to be incorporated as a perpetual community 
or college. Linacre was the first president, and held the office 
till his death. The parties named were empowered to hold 
assemblies, and form laws for the government of the College, 
and of all who practised medicine m London and within seven 
miles thereof, with the power to interdict from practice any 
individual, unless previously licensed by the president and 
College, The original charter was obtained ‘ to check men who 
315 
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profess physic rather ftom avarice than from good faith, to the 
damage of Credulous people,’ The charter ordains that ‘ no one 
shall exercise the faculty of physic in the said city, or within 
seven miles, without the College licence, under a penalty o( £$;* 
that, in addition to the president, ‘four censor? be elected 
annually to have correction of physicians in London and seven 
miles’ circuit, and of their medicines, and to punish by fine and 
imprisonment/ and that 4 the President and College be exempt 
from serving on juries.’ In 1523, an Act was passed confirming 
the charier, and enacting that the six persons named *' shall choose 
to them two men of the said commonality from henceforward to 
be called and cleaped elects, and that the same elects yearly 
choose one of them to be president of the said community/ It 
was further enacted that, in the event of a vacancy, the elects 
‘shall choose, name, and admit, one or two, as needs shall 
require, of the most cunning and expert men, of and in the said 
faculty in London/ and that ‘no person from henceforth be 
suffered to exercise or practise in phy*ic except he be a graduate 
of Oxford or Cambridge, until such time as he be examined at 
London by the said President and three of the said elects, and 
have from them letters or testimonials of their approving and 
examination.’ Additional privileges and powers were conferred 
by an Act passed in 1540, by which the President and College 
were exempted, on account of their professional duties, from 
certain public duties which devolved on other citizens ; and em- 
powered to enter and search the houses and shops of apothecaries, 
and to destioy such articles as they might find ‘not meet nor con- 
venient to be ministered in any medicine for the health of man’s 
body/ In this Act it was declared that * surgery is a part of 
physic, and may be practised by any of the company or fellow- 
ship of physicians ; ’ but, until very recent times, this recog- 
nition was denied by the College. Several Acts were subse- 
quently passed, but nothing of any great importance occurred 
until the passing of the Medical Act of 1858, which provided 
for the granting of a new chat ter to the College, which was 
obtained in 1862. In i860 ‘A11 Act to Amend the Medical 
Act’ was passed, by which the provisions of the Act 1522-23, 
as to the elects, were repealed on the ground that their main 
function was licensing country physicians, and that it had vir- 
tually ceased. The Act further declares that the office and name 
of elects of the said College shall henceforth wholly cease, and 
that the presidency shall, in future, be an annual office, open to 
the fellu.vs at large, who shall also be the electing body. 

The meetings of the College were fir*t held at the house of 
Linacre in Knightrider Street, which he bequeathed to the 
College, and'wliich they possessed till 1S60. During the reign 
of Charles I., moie accommodation being inquired, a house was 
taken at the bottom of Amen Coiner, which was the seat of the 
College till 1666, when it was destroyed by the great fire of 
London. A new building was afteiwaids erected in Warwick 
Lane, which was opened in 1674 under the presidency of Sir 
Geoige Ent, and where the meetings weie held until 1825, when 
the present building in Pall Mall Last was opened under the 
piesidency of Sir Henry Halford. 

The College consists oF fellows, members, licentiates, and 
extra-licentiates, and the government of the College is vested in 
the president and fellows only, the members of the College 
being alone eligible to the fellowship. The College, under its 
chai ter, grants licences to practise physic, including therein the 
practice of medicine, surgery, and midwifery, to persons who 
conform to the byelaws of the College. Each candidate for the 
licence must produce evidence (1) of having attained the age of 
twenty-one years ; (2) of moral character ; (3) of having passed, 
before the commencement of professional study, an examination 
in the subjects of general education recognised by the College ; 
(4) of having been registered as a medical student in the manner 
preset ibed by the General Medical Council ; (5) of having been 
engaged in professional studies dining four years ; (6) of having 
attended, during three winter sessions and two summer sessions, 
the medical ami surgical practice at a recognised, hospital or 
hospitals, Ac. , (7) of having pursued a prescribed course of 
study ; (8) of having passed the professional examination. 
Licentiates of the College prior to 1859 are entitled to be 
admitted as members. Extra -licentiates, not engaged in the 
practice of pharmacy, may be proposed as members. There 
are twenty-one byelaws and regulations regarding the admission 
of members. Candidates must have attained the age of twenty- 
five ; must produce .1 testimonial as to character," &c. , from a 
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member or fellow ; and evidence of having been engaged in pro* 
fessional study dimng a period of five years. No candidate can 
be admitted who is engaged in trade, or who dispenses meeli- 
cines, or who practises medicine or surgery in partnership ; or 
who refuses to make known, when required by the President or 
censors, the nature and composition of any remedy he uses. 

According to the byelaws of the College — (i) no fellow of the 
College is entitled to sue for professional aid rendered by him ; 
but this byelaw does not extend to members ; (2) no fellow, 
member, or licentiate of the College is entitled to assume the 
title of doctor of medicine unless he be a graduate in medicine 
of a university ; (3) no fellow or member of the College shall 
officially, or under colour of a benevolent purpose, offer medical 
aid to, or prescribe for, any patient whom he knows to be under 
the care of another legally qualified medical practitioner. See 
Medical Directory , published annually by Churchill, London. 

physic Hut, or Cttrcas purgam (sometimes placed under 
Jatropa % q. v.), is a soft-wooded shrub or small tree belonging 
to Euphorbiacea , a native of tropical America, and now generally 
cultivated in all hot coimtnes for the sake of its seeds, which 
yield a purgative oil commonly employed in native medicine, 

1 and used' also for burning in lamps, for cloth dressing, and as a 
substitute for linseed oil. The fruit L about the size of a filbert, 
containing three seeds, the kernels of which have a nutty pleasant 
taste, but are injurious, or even dangerous, if eaten in quantity. 
The leaves are used for fomentation ; the juice of the young 
buds, which dries into a bnlliant transparent substance of the 
colour and consistence of shellac, as an application to cuts and 
ulcerated wounds ; and the bail; of the root externally for lheu- 
inatism. By the Chinese the juice is made into a black varnish 
by boiling it with oxide of iron. The above species is generally 
called English 1 *. N., to distinguish it from the French V. N. 
(C. muUifidus ), also a native of tiopical Ameiica, and furnishing 
an oil of like purgative properties called rinhocn oil. 

Physics, or Natural Philosophy, is the science uhich 
treats of the laws that regulate all natural phenomena. It 
therefore lies at the basis of all true accurate knowledge of such 
branches of science as chemistry, geology, biology, and physio* 
logy. Much detailed knowledge of facts nirfy, indeed* be 
acquired in these various department' without any sme acquaint- 
ance with the laws of P, ; but in such ca>e, a comprehensive 
grasp of the principles underlying the special branch oi science 
is impossible. P. is be.it defined, pet hap*, as the science 
of Energy (q. v.h It deals with matter and the pioperiiis of 
matter only m so far as they arc intimately associated with the 
transformations of eneigy. The study of matter a*, matlu 1* the 
province of chemistry, which in its turn lecogniscs energy solely 
as affecting matter and its combinations. P. and chemistiy, 
then, differ only in the relative importance which each attaches 
to these gleat existences of nature— energy and matter. Geology 
confines its investigations to the materials forming the cai tit’s 
crust, and to the agencies which are modifying these. In phy- 
sical geography it joins hands with pure P. ; in mineralogy and 
petrology it touches on chemiriiy; and in paleontology it ha* 
much in common with biology. Biology concerns itself 
with life, and icaily includes physiology, which might be de- 
fined as the P. of life or the dynamics of life. Energy, then, is 
the subject-matter of and consequently the gicat law of P. 
is that grand generalisation of the 19th c.— the conservation of 
energy^. The history of the science, viewed in the light of this 
principle, beautifully illustrates the gradual development of law 
out ol chaos. Among the ancients, a deity was supposed to 
lurk behind every phenomenon. But this superstition soon gave 
way as experience gicw and knowledge deepened ; and we mid 
Lucretius leferriag all the actions of natuic to the molecular 
structure of matter, dowering his atoms with properties at once 
ingenious and wild. 'The world, however, was not ready for 
such generalisation; and no safe generalisation can be made 
unless founded on experience or logical induction from experi- 
ence. All down through the ages we find experiment leading 
to the establishing of empirical laws ; these directed the investi- 
gator along paths which gradually joined and converged to one 
great centre, while this great centre, once gained, disclosed 
other lines of inquiry, which led to truths more startling than man 
had ever before conceived. The labours of Copernicus, Brahe, 
Galileo, and Kepler suggested to Newton the universal law of 
gravitation, and icsulted m the establishment of the whole of 


dynamical science with a fulness and exactness which has never 
been excelled. Newton’s experiments on light, and Huyghen's 
theory, developed in the hands of Young and Fresnel into the 
beautiful undulatory hypothesis j while the early work of Rum- 
j * anc * D , av y» supplemented by the experiments of Joule, 
Golding, and Mayer, and the mathematical analysis of Rankine, 
Thomson, and Clausius, grew by gradual process into the united 
system of thermodynamics. The theory of exchanges, estab- 
lished by Preyost, Stewart, and others, for heat radiations, was 
extended by Stokes, Kirchoff, and Bunsen, to explain the dark 
absorption lines of the solar spectrum, first observed by Wollaston 
and mapped by Fraunhofer. Ampere's investigations into the 
mutual effects of voltaic currents, the discovery by Oersted of 
the fundamental fact of electromagnetism, and the brilliant re- 
searches of Fmaday into electric and magnetic induction, have 
been gradually linked together by AVebei, Helmholtz, Thomson, 
and Maxwell, so that now all the correlations of electricity and 
magnetism are recognised as instances of transformations of 
energy regulated in all cases by the conservation principle. 
Newton all but enunciated this principle in its most general 
form. Expressed in mathematical language, it shaped itself 
under the hands of Laplace and Lagrange into a complete 
system of celestial dynamics. It was a development co-existent 
with the growth of thermodynamics, but immeasurably more ex- 
tensive, and now it embraces in its wide grasp the whole circle 
ot the sciences. Thus, though the conservation of energy is 
common to all branches of scientific inquiry, it is peculiarly the 
propci ty of J\, which is the nucleus of all science. 

Physiognomy (Gi. physis, ' nature,’ and gnome, 1 a means 
of knowing '), the study of the face as an index to character and 
mental disposition. The wntings of Lavater (q. v.) contain a 
full exposition of this study, which was begun by Della Boita 
ot Naples, in 1C15. 1 he face, like the body at large, isyrrij lathi scs 
to a great extent with the mental disposition of individuals and 
of race:. As the poition of the frame more especially concerned 
in the ‘expression of the emotions,’ the face may be regarded as 
being intimately 1 elated to the mind and intellect, and to icflect 
to a greater or les> degree the mental emotions. Then, aBo, 
types uf facial conformation may be noted to accompany cerium 
type; of habit, lacc, &c. The study of P. reveals thus much, ! 
and in a general fashion may be said to possess a standing of a j 
h’gh'n kind Uian Phi etiology (q. v.) as a means of dcteimming I 
ehaiactcr But Us more special applications to determine the | 
innate phases of human character, or to invariably show the i 
wo 1 king of the emotions have not been successfully carried out. j 
Dai win's wojk on the Ex pm don of the Emotions may be said 1 
to prosen* the nio.ri succinct view of the modern udatlons of i\; ! 
facial con foi mation being shown to aiLe fiom the special use of 
certain muscles ovei otlieii. 

PhysioFogy (Gi. physic the * nature’ of anything, and logos, 
an • account* 01 ‘description ’), the department oi Biology (q v ) 
which investigates the functions of living beings, P. is thus the 
companion science of Morphology, winch deals with the structure 
or form of organisms, and a knowledge of morphology and P. 
constitutes the only suie basis for the classification and arrange- 
ment of animals and plants The study of P, may be said to 
include the investigation o f thiee great functions, viz*, nutrition , 
upiodurtion, and innenwlion — this last having reference to the 
working of the nervous system. Nutrition includes the processes 
by which the individual living being maintains its growth, whilst 
reproduction lefeu. to the perpetuation of the species or race. 
Human I\ is sometimes named the Institutes of Medicine, inas- 
much as this bianch of medical study forms the basis of rational 
medicine. The knowledge of the healthy processes or functions 
of the body, 111 other words, enables the physician to unders tan d 
the nature of , ibnoim.il or diseased action, P, was first taught 
in ancient times a*, a branch of philosophy by Plato and other 
scholars. The ancient physicians (Hippocrates, Galen, Stasis- 
trahis, &c.) necessarily embodied observations on the structure 
and functions of t he human body in the course of their studies 
in medicine, but only within a comparatively recent date has" the 
.science been specially studied. Harvey’s discovery of the circu- 
lation in 1620 gave a great impulse to it. Haller’s influence 
was also well marked, and John Hunter may be said to have 
advanced it' in no slight degree. 

Physophor ida, an order of Hydroma represented by the 
Phywlue or ‘Portuguese mun-of-wax,’ % the genera VekUa 
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Phytolacca decandrtu 


(q* v,) Par pita, &c. These are free-swimming organisms which 
Bwim on the surface of the sea through the agency of a pnmrna- 
topkore or float Each organism consists of several polypites, 
and has long tentacles and thread-cells or stinging-cells, 

I Phyaostom'ata, a division of Tdmtean fishes (otherwise 
named Malacopteri) represented by the eels, herring, salmon, 
pikes, &c. In this group the air-bladder opens into the throat 
by means of a pneumatic duct, and the fin-rays are ‘soft’ or 
many-jointed. The scales are cycloid, although some of the 
fishes included in this group are "destitute of scales, and in one 
or two cases ganoid scales may be developed. Ventral fins may 
be absent, as in the eels (Apoda), and when present, they are 
abdominal in position {e.g . , salmon). 

Phytolacc'a, the type genus of Phytolaccacca \ consisting of 
about ten species of strong herbs or shrubs, distributed through- 
out the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of both 

^ es ^ erl J* 

root is employed mcdi- 
Phytolacca deeandra, " cinally as an emetic, 

puigativc, and naicotic. 
After boding, the young shoots become harmless and are eaten 
as aspawgus. P. dioua, known as JW.'a torn fa a, is ' fast- 
growing tree, with a thick -based hunk, and soft, coarse-grained, 
fibious wood, indigenous m La Plata and Brazil, and used as an 
avenue tree in Spain, Gibraltar, and Malta. In some parts of 
India the leaves of P. ncinosa aie eaten as a vegetable, while in 
the West Indies the bexncs of 1\ oUandm serve as a substitute 
for soap. 

Phytol'ogy (Gr. phyton , ‘a plant,’ and logos, ‘a descrip- 
tion ’) is that part of Botany that tieals of plants in general. 

PhytOZO'a (Cr, phyton, * a plant;’ zoo a, ‘an animal*) is a 
name given to certain fertilising organisms in ferns, seaweeds, 
fungi, and other of the lower outer of plants, but they are now 
generally called antherozoids, or better still speimatozoids, n,s 
they perform male functions identical with the pollen in phaneio* 
gamous plants, and with spermatozoa in the animal kingdom. 
They are formed in a cell called an anthenduun, from which 
they escape as minute motile bodies, and obtaining entiy into the 
developed female cell or ensphere, the reproduction of the specie-* 
is secured. These movements aie effected by filaments called 
cilia, but the internal force by which the motion is performed 
has not been ascertained. For a long time they were considered 
to be endowed with animal life. 

Piacen'sstt (Fr. Plaisance, the Placentia of the Romans), a 
city of Northern Italy in the piovinCe of the same name, lies 
on the right bank of the Po (here crossed by an iron bridge), 43 
miles S. E. ^ of Milan by rail. It is the seat of a bishop, and is 
fortified with thick walls and a citadel of gieat stiength, The 
streets are very broad, and the principal of them, the Stiadone 
Famfesc, is one of the finest in Italy. The largest squaie is the 
Piazza de’ Cavalli, in which stand bronze equestrian statues of 
the Dukes Alessandro and Ranucrio Farnesc, erected 1620- 24. 
The cathedral, a Romanesque-Lombard edifice, founded in 1122, 
contains some fine frescoes by Ludovico Caracci and Guercino, 
and has a crypt borne by 100 columns. There arc other interest- 
ing churches, several hospitals, a theatre, and a public library 
of 40,000 vols. It was for the church ojf St Sisto (1499-1511) 


here that Raphael about 151$ painted his masterpiece, the 
Sistine Madonna, which is now at Dresden. There are slight 
silk and linen industries, and some trade in grain, wine, cheese, 
&c. Pop. (1874) 34,985. Colonia Placentia was founded by 
the Romans in 218 b.c,, to intercept the advance of Hannibal, 
Twenty years afterwards it was plundered and destroyed by the 
Gauls, but was soon rebuilt and fortified by the Romans. During 
the Middle Ages P. was governed by various noble families, the 
Scotti, Torriani, and Visconti, while in 1488 it was plundered 
by Francesco Sforza, and never entirely recovered from the blow. 
It came finally into the possession of the Famesft (1545)* under 
whom it was united to Parma. Church councils were held here 
in 1095 and 1132. 

Piana dei Gfcre'ei, a town of Sicily, province of Palermo, 
8J miles S. by W. of Palermo. It was founded in 1488 by an 
Albanian colony, but the inhabitants, noted for their predatory 
habits, are losing their peculiarities oflanguage and custom. The 
Greek church is adorned with fine frescoes. Pop. (1874) 77 14. 

Pia'no (I tab ‘soft’), a direction in music, abridged p. ; 
pianissimo, //. ‘ as soft as possible/ 

Pianoforte (Ital. ‘soft-loud’), a musical stringed instru- 
ment with a keyboard, deriving its name from its capability of 
producing giadntions of tone, its strings being struck by ham- 
mers instead of being twanged by quills or other plectra, as in 
the instruments of similar construction formerly m use. We 
may trace the origin ol the P. from the dulcimer through such 
instruments as the clavicytherum (the oldest keyboarded instru- 
ment ; the clavichord or clarichoid, which had strings of wire 
instead of gut ; the clavicymbaluin, or * dulcimer with a key- 
board/ the strings of which were made of steel wire ; the vir- 
ginal or spinet ; and the harpsichord or clavier, which enjoyed 
a long reign of popularity, and for which many of the best com- 
positions of Handel, Bach, Haydn, and Mozart were written. 
The compass of the harpsichord, which was in shape like a grand 
piano, was from three to five octaves. It had originally two 
strings in unison and one m octave for each note, and afterwards 
three strings in unison. Double liarpsichoids, “with two rows of 
keys acting on two sets of strings, weie common, many of Bach’s 
thiity variations being written for such instruments, Harpsi- 
choids weie constructed with more than twenty modifications to 
imitate the sounds of various instruments ; but with all the com- 
plications of stops, springs, extra rows of keys, &c., it was found 
impossible to produce a pianoforte shading. Moreover, the 
quills m a well-used instrument required continual renewal, 
i he invention of the P. has been variously claimed for Schroter, 
a German organist ; Marius, a French harpsichord maker; 
Father Wood, an English monk at Rome ; and Bartolomeo 
Cristofali, a maker of Parma, who is supposed to be most justly 
entitled to the honour. A number of foreign makers settled in 
London 111 the i8tli c., and to them and their English biethren 
is due the present high perfection of the mechanism of the in* 
slrumcnt. Among the list of eminent makers are Broadwood, 
Kiikman, F.rard, Stodart, Glemenli, Collard, Hopkinson, &c. 
The compass of the earliest pianofoites was five octaves. It is 
now usually seven octaves. The older instruments were pro- 
vided with sordini (.-.mall pieces of wood tipped with cloth which 
the pci former might use in lessening the vibration), hence the 
directions in music con (with) and senza (without) sordini . The 
dampers in modern pianofortes have a similar effect. The right- 
hand pedal (used in i senza soidini * passages) raises the dampers, 
which otherwise fall on the strings immediately after the ham- 
mer has struck them. The left-hand pedal, producing the effect 
of only one suing, is to be used when the words ‘una corda’ 
occur, the result being a genuine piano in tone; but its frequent 
use puts the instrument out of tune. There aie four principal 
parts in a P. — the iiamcwork, the sounding-board, the mechan- 
ism, and the case. The frame U the skeleton, across which the 
strings are stretched by means of pins. It is made of wood or 
metal, and wrought-iron bars and plates are used for strengthen- 
ing purposes, so that it may bear an enormous tension, amounting 
in a modern grand piano to nearly ten tons. Messrs, Hopkinson 
adopt a complete cast-iron frame in one piece, whilst the firm 
of Kirkman use steel. A metal frame produces the most power* 
ful and brilliant tone, but that of wood is the sweetest. The 
sounding-board is made of wood. By the mechanism or action 
is meant the contrivances, the lever, button, check, damper, &c, 
affecting the hammer and the keys, and although the principle 
* 99 
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is similar, the varieties in manufacture are almost endless, nearly 
every maker having some peculiar and ingenious system. At 
least 150 different patents have been obtained for different 
actions, in which the mode of striking the strings, and the control 
of the sounds by check and repetition apparatus are variously 
managed. By the invention of upright (as in the cottage P. ) 
instead of horizontal action, a P. can be made whose mechanism 
is confined in one-fourth of the depth of a grand piano. The 
strings of the P. are of varying length and thickness. In older 
instruments the strings were all parallel and in the same plane, 
but now the longer strings are often arranged obliquely. The 
number of strings varies according as the instrument is a bichord 
or trichord. In so-called trichords the lowest octave notes have 
single strings of very thick steel wire covered with a double coil 
of fine brass wire ; the strings of the next octave are similarly 
covered ■with a single coil, then one or two octaves have two 
plain steel wires, and the remainder of the notes in the instru- 
ment, including the middle and upper part, three plain steel 
wires. Atnong the different kinds of pianos arc the grand 
(known in Germany as flugcl from its wing-like shape), the 
cottage, the boudoir, the concert-room, the drawing-room, &c. 
In the manufacture of elaborate pianofortes, there arc as many 
as 4000 distinct pieces, separately fashioned, made of many 
different varieties of wood, metal, and other matenals. 

The P., being the most charming and suitable single instrument 
for private use, being capable of producing the greatest variety 
of harmony, like a miniatuie orchestra, and invaluable for the 
accompaniment of vocal music, is considered an almost indis- 
pensable piece of household furniture, and this universal demand 
gives employment to thousands of workmen in the great cities 
of Europe. The English action is being rapidly introduced into 
Germany, and the London makers still rank pie-cminent for the 
excellence of their productions. In America, the manufacture 
has been carried to great perfection by Stein way, Clnckeimg, 
Lindeman, Steck, &c* Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, &c,, have written some of their most beautiful 
pieces for the P., while such composers as Chopin, Ilummcl, 
Kalkbrennes, and Haller have almost confined themselves to tins 
instrument. The long roll of illustrious performers on the P. 
contains such names as Moscheles, Thalbcrg, Lisrt, Halle, Von 
Bulow, Pauer, and Rubinstein, and M^sdamcs Pleyel, Schumann, 
and Arabella Goddard. See Rimbauk’s P, its Origin, Progtets, 
and Construction (Lond. i860), Paul's C esc hie hlc des Kt driers 
(Leips. 1 868), Blickthur & Gretschel’s Lchrbuch dcs Pianoforte- 
bancs (1871), and Brinsmead’s History of the P. (last ed. I S77). 

Piarists (Lat. Pat res Eiariun Scholar inn or Sealopini 1, a 
religious order, devoted to the instruction of the people, and 
founded in 1599 by the Spaniard St. Joseph Ca la san etuis (1^56- 
1648). They were con finned in 1617 by Paul V., and again 111 
1612 by Gregory XV., when they were raised to a congregation 
of ‘ Regular Clerks of the Pious Schools.’ The habit and consti- 
tution of the P. resemble those of the Jesuits, but unlike the 
latter the P. have never mixed in politics. Hungary and Poland 
have been the chief scene of their labours, and they have also 
founded colleges in Bohemia, Moiavia, Silesia, &. c. 

Piass'aba, Piass'ava, or Piap'aba, is a stout woody fibre, 
obtained in Bahia, from the leafstalks of a palm called Attalea 
funifera. After the wither mg of the leaf, the petiole remains 
attached to the stem by its sheathing base, and as the decay of 
its cellular matter takes place, the fibrous portion is liberated, 
ultimately hanging down in masses of considerable length. The 
natives make it into ropes, but the great use for which it is im- 
ported into European countries is for manufacture into brooms 
and brushes, particularly those used for scavenge ring purposes. 
Para P. is a finer and more valuable kind, obtained from Leo- 
poldinii P., a Brazilian palm. See Attalea and Coquii.laNpts. 

Piat'ra, an old town of Moldavia, Roumania, on the W, bank 
of the Bistritza, an affluent of the Scrcth, about 40 miles N.W. 
of liakan, a station on the Sereth valley railway. It has paper- 
mills, arid one of the oldest churches in Moldavia. Pop. 20,000. 

4 Piastre (Ttal. piastra , 'a thin plate of metal,* Gr. cm plastron, 

a plaster ’) is the Italian name of a silver coin, first used in 
Spain, where it is called pcsoduro or simply duro, but afterwaids 
adopted jn Spain, Turkey, and the Spanish Republics of tiie 
New W oild. In Spain the P. , better known as the Spanish 
collar, is equal to about 4s. sterling. L nder Tuikish mi^govern- 



ment, however, the coin has sunk to a mere fraction of its original 
value, and is at present worth from ijd. to 2jd., and the English 
sovereign is considered equivalent to the piece of 100 piastres* 

Piatt'i, Alfred, violoncellist* was born at Bergamos, in N. Italy, 
in 1825. He received his first lessons in music From Zanetti, after 
which he was a pupil of Merighi at the Gonservatorio of Milan. 
After obtaining a high Continental reputation, he took up his 
residence in England in 1 846, where he has never had a rival as 
a performer on the violoncello, particularly in chamber music. 
He has composed some excellent music, including Un Passe- 
temps Music ale, Mazurka Sentimental?, <&c. One of the best of 
his songs is The Swallow, sung with great success by Mr. Santley. 

Piaz'za (Italian piazza, * square, market-place *), an uncovered 
space enclosed by buildings. 

Piaz’za Armeri'na, a town of Sicily, province of Caltan- 
i>etta, on the left bank of the Terranova, 17 miles E, by S. of 
Caltanisctta. It has an episcopal palace, several good churches 
enriched with pictures, and many fine villas* Its trade is in 
grain, wine, oil, chestnuts, and walnuts. Pop, (1S74) 20,310. 

P. is said to have been founded by Greeks from Platiea. 

Piaz'zi, Giuseppe, a celebrated Italian astronomer, was 
bom at Ponte, in the Valtcliine, 16th July 1746. He was 
originally destined for the Church, and joined the order of the 
Theatins at Milan m 1764. He had early shown an extra- 
oidinary aptitude for mathematical studies, which he continued 
to cultivate under such renowned teachers as Tiraboschi, 
Lesueur, and Jacquicr, and he was soon called to a professor’s 
chair at Genoa. Here his openly avowed preference for the 
philosophy of Locke and Condillac exposed him to much petty 
persecution, to save him from which his friend Pinto, the grand- 
master of ihe Dominicans, transferred him in 1770 to the Chair 
of Mathematics in the newly founded university of Malta, After 
remaining here some years he was sent to Ravenna, where he 
taught philosophy in the College of the Nobles. Thence he 
passed to Cremona in the capacity of a prcacbcr-in-ordinnry, 
and shortly afterwards to Rome, where he filled the Chan of 
Dogmatic Theology m the college of San Andrea della Valle. 
By the advice of Jacquiei, who used to employ him to verify his 
calculations, P. accepted, in 1780, the Chair of Mathematics at 
Palermo. Having obtained from the Government permission to 
establish an observatory here, lie visited France ana England in 
orricr to take advantage of the most recent improvements in the 
construction of his instruments. On his return to Palermo he 
superintended the building of the observatory, which was com- 
pleted in 1789. In 1792 he published the first results of his 
observations, which embraced the correction of Various errors 
regarding the obliquity of the ecliptic, the aberration of light, 
and the parallax and movements of the heavenly bodies. The 
praises which this work received from all quartern induced P. to 
undertake a general catalogue of fixed stars, which he published 
in 1803, and which was crowned by the Institute of France. 1 
Tn 1S01 he greatly added to his fame by the discovery of a i 
new planet, which lie named Ceres, between Mars and Junker. | 
In 1814 he published a second and much augmented catalogue 
of fixed stars (containing 7646), a wmk which was again crowned 
by the Institute. 1\ died at Naples, 22(1 July 1826. Besides 
Ins greatest work, Lezioni di Asfronomia (2 vols. Palermo, 1817) 
and the star catalogues referred to* he also published Della 
Speech Astronomic a di Palermo (3 vols. fob 1 792-1806); Suit 
Orologio Jtaliano cd Europe 0 {ibid. 1798); Kisultoli (idle Osscr - 
razioni della nuova Stella s roper /a, il j° Gmvaio (ibid. 1801); 
Codin' Metrieo Siettlo (1812) ; Tagguaglio dell Ossemntorio di 
/Yapoli (Naples, 1821). See Sciufani's Elogio del P. Piazzi 
(Pal. 1S26). 

PiLroch (Gael, pwbaircaehd. ‘ the pipe summons’), apiece 
of military musir played on the Highland bagpipe. The term 
has also been erroneously applied by Lord Byron and others to 
the instrument itself. It is said that every clan had its own P. 
The music, harsh in tone and martial and defiant in character, 
has often fired the patriotic fervour of the Highland troops and 
Jed them on to battle. It rallied the clansmen at Quebec and 
sounded the great deliverance of Lucknow. The oldest known 
I\ ‘ The Battle of Ilarlaw* was probably composed a consider- 
able time after the struggle between the Lord of the Isles and 
the Earl of Mar ( 1411), as there is no mention of the bagpipe in 
the poetical account of the battle. Such instruments are re- 
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larded to have formed part of the Scotch military music at the 
time of the battle of Balrinnes (1594)* t 

Pi'ca. See Magpie. ^ 

Pica. See Types and Tyrefoundino. 

Hc'ardy (Pieardie), an old province of N.K. France, bounded 
by the Netherlands, Champagne, lsle-de-France, Normandy, 
and the English Channel and Straits of Dover. It included the 
present department of Somme, with parts of Pas-de-Calais, Oise, 
and Aisne. P. came early under the power of the Franks, whose 
kings at first fixed their . capital at Amiens, the chief town. In 
1157, Philip of Elsass, Count of Flanders, obtained P. as the 
dower of his wife Isabella. On their decease it became a part 
of France, 

The P. dialect of French is historically famous. It was 
formed by a mixture of the aboriginal Celtic of Gaul with 
Latin, and was not greatly affected by the conquest of the 
Franks, but betrays the influence of a later Teutonic conquest, 
that of the Normans, in numerous words and grammatical forms. 
The names of many towns, villages, and hamlet*, are still Norman. 
The dialect of P, is one of the two great branches of the JMugtte 
tV Oil (see French Language and Literature). It is noli 
in metrical romances, fabliaux, chansons, proverbs, satires, and 
rebuses. Several of these have been published. See Gicgoire 
d'Essigny, Memoirs. . . . . sur tOriguie de la Languc Piranie 
(Par. i8n), and d’Abbe G. Corblet, Glossaire du Patois Vuard 
A mien H Moderns (Amiens, 1851). 

Picci'ni or Piccinn'i, Nic olo, a composer of extraordinary 
fertility, born at Bari, Naples, in 1728, studied for twelve years 
at the Conservatorio de St. Onofrio under Leo and Durante. 
On leaving this institution in 1754, he produced lus first of>era, 
Le Donne Dispel tose^ followed by shoals of similar woik% among 
the best of which were Alletandro nelV Indie ( 1 75S) and the grace- 
ful B turn a Figliuoia (1760). He visited Paiisin 1778, whcie he 
pioduced Roland (1778), Atys (1780), Iphigeme tn Tan ride 
(1781), and Didon (1783), with such success that many critics 
pronounced him superior to his greajt contemporary Gluck, a 
verdict which posterity has scouted, lie died at Passy, 7th May 
1800. P. wrote over ijo operas, and numerous oratorios and 
cantatas. Sec Guingenc, Noth e sur la lie cl les Ottvrages de P. 
(Par. 1800) ; Fetis, Biographic Ihuvcrscllc des Musician (new ed. 
1S78). — Luigi P., a second son of the preceding (bom 1766, 
died 1827), had also some musical talent, and composed a num- 
ber of operas, &c., now forgotten. 

Picc'olo* Flute, a small flute playing music an octave higher 
than written, with a compass of from D to A, jp. 

its intermediate notes being the best. :{T 

U is used 1 by composers for striking ^py tn ~py^ZZ 

t fleets, but requires moderate and judi- yfc IT, 

nous treatment from the shrillness of xlzi .TIT 

it? tone. The organ stop called ' ^ 

*j piccolo* is made of wood, and is two feet in length. 

Ficoolotn'mi, the name of an old and still existing Italian 
f imily, which as early as the 1 5th c. possessed lauds near Siena. 
The last P., Enea Silvio (Pope Pius 11 ), adopted the sons of 
las sister, Laudomia Todeschmi, who founded the lines of P. of 
Aragon, the dukes of Amalfi and of Montcmarciano, and the 
Princes of Valle. To this Todeschini-P. family belonged Pope 
Pius til. — Ottavio P., in the third generation from Caterina, 
sister of Pius II,, was bom in 1599, served tir>t at Milan, and com- 
manded the regiment which the Grand Duke of Tuscany sent to 
the succour of Ferdinand II., and to which was due the death 
of Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Lutzcn, 1632. In 
1634 be served in Bohemia in the army of Wallenstein, who 
confided to him his treasonable designs, which P. betrayed to the 
Emperor. He distinguished himself at the battle of Nordlingen, 
and in the campaigns of Swabia and Franconia, and in 1635 was 
sent into the Netherlands with 20,000 men to aid the Spaniards. 
He succeeded in driving out the French, but was not so success- 
ful with the Dutch. He was recalled in 1640 to defend the 
empire against Baner and the victorious Swedes, and in 1641 
gained a marked advantage over them at Neubeig, but was 
defeated subsequently in Silesia by Torstensohn. I11 1643 he 
passed into the service of the King of Spain, who sent him to 
the Netherlands ; but he failed to effect anything with an aimy 
dispirited by the terrible defeat at Rocroi (q, v ). P. was re* 


called by the Emperor in 1648, and appointed field-marshal, but 
the peace of Westphalia speedily put an end to the war. He 
was sent subsequently as plenipotentiary to the Congress of 
NUrnberg, and raised to the rank of a Prince of the Empire. 
He was decorated by the King of Spain with the order of the 
Golden Fleece, ana granted the duchy of Amalfi. He died 
childless at Vienna in 1656, consequently the Max P. of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein had no historical existence. 

Piccolomini, Marietta, an operatic singer, bom at Siena 
in Tuscany in 1835. Coming to England with a great Italian 
reputation, she made her first London appearance as * Violetta * 
in La Traviata (specially written for her by Verdi) in 1856, and 
achieved a great success in this country. In 1861 she married, 
and withdrew from professional life at the early .age of twenty- 
six. Among her best characters were * Lucia ch Lammcrmoor , 
and * Zerlma ’ in Don Giovanni . 

1 

Piche'gru, Charles, a famous French general, was the son 
of a small farmer, and was born at Arbois, i6lh February 1761. 
lie received liis education at Brienne, where he showed great 
aptitude for mathematics, and prepared himself for the life of a 
monk. In 1783, however, he entered an artillery regiment, and 
speedily rose, after the outbreak of the Revolution, through all 
grades until in 1793 he became commander-in-chief of the army 
of the Rhine. Having formed a junction with Hoche at the head 
of the army of the Moselle, P. operated against the Austrians and 
took Gcrmersheim, Speyer, and Worms. On the 7th February 
1794 he superseded Join dan in the army of the north, and made 
a bnlliant campaign in Holland. Returning to Paris, 1st April 
1 795 * h c suppressed the insurrection of the Faubourgs, but shortly 
lett lor the Rhine, where lie captuied Mannheim. But his political 
opinions had undeigone a change. Success made him a Royalist, 
and, bribed by the Bouibons, he permitted himself to be defeated 
at Heidelberg. Tn 1797 he was returned to the legislature, of 
which he became president, but his intrigues were again un- 
masked, and he suffered tiansportation to Cayenne. Escaping 
fiom thence tu England, he threw himscU with zeal into acon- 
spiiacy against the First Consul, w-as captured in Paris, lodged 
in the prison of the Temple, where he was forihd strangled, 5th 
April 1S04. There is nothing noble in P.’s character, and his 
fate, whether it was suicide or assassination, excites no sympathy. 
Deep- dyed in treason to his country, it is a paltry merit that he 
became a royalist, and wished to get rid of Bonaparte. See 
Montgaillanl, Me moires comer mint la Trahison de P. dans let 
Anuses d/P., JV i, et V, (Par. 1S04) ; Gassier, Vie du General P. 
(Par. 1S14); Treilhe, La JWitd devcitce par les Temps (Par. 1814) ; 
Savary, Due de Rovigo, Metnoires sur la Mart al P. (Par. 1S25) ; 
Pierrot, P.j son Prods et son Suicide (Par. 1S26). 

Pichin'clia, a S. American volcano, 11 miles N.W. of 
Quito (q. v.). It has several peaks, the highest of which is 
15,924 feet above the sea. The last serious eruption occurred 
in 1660, but since 1867 P. has emitted smoke ana ashes. 

Pich'ler, Karoline [nee von Greiner), a German novelist, 
was horn at Vienna, September 7, 1769. She received the mo>t 
careful education, and, encouraged by Denis, Alxinger, and 
Haschka, who frequented the house of her parents, early devoted 
herself to poetry. She was married in 1796 to Councillor An- 
dreas Pichler, and some years afterwards commenced to publish 
novels. Marked by force and elegance of style, and containing 
much fine description, they were very well received, but they 
are now little read, as they are frequently prolix, while the 
character aie not always w T ell developed. Iler chief work is 
Agathodcs (Vienna, 1S0S), a philosophical romance in which 
the beneficial effect of Christianity on civilisation is portrayed. 





Ilohntbetg (1S14) ; Fraucnwurdc (1819) ; Die B elager wtg Wiens 
von 1683 (1824) ; Die Sc hived en m L*rag (1827) ; Friedrich 
der St nit hare (1831) ; Zeitbilder (1840); Denkwurdigheiten am 
meinem Leben (1844). P. died at Vienna 9th July 1843. Her 
complete works were published at Vienna 1822-45 in 60 vols. 

Pichurim Bean or Sass'afras Mute are the commercial 
names for the cotyledons of the seeds of Nectandra Puchury , a 
tree of the Amazon district, belonging to the natural order 
La ti route. They were formerly used as astringents and tonics, 
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but have more recently come into request for flavouring choco- 
late in substitution of vanilla, being so much cheaper. 7 lie 
flavour resembling that of the nutmeg, the name ‘ wild nutmeg 4 
has sometimes been applied to them. They are not Often im- 
ported, although there is a good demand for the article. An 
allied species (A r . cymbarum) produces the Orinoco sassafras. 

Pick'et (Ft. piquet), in military language, is a term variously 
applied. It denotes (i) in fortifications, a stake, shod at one 
end with iron, fixed in the ground for marking off distances, 
tying horses to, fixing tents, &c. Flags me attached when it is 
desired to make them visible from a distance. Small sharp- 
pointed pickets are also used for fixing gabions beyond a camp 
or fortress, and form useful defensive accessories. (2) The name 
P. is given to a small body of infantry or cavalry posted as sen- 
tinels in the front or flanks of an army. (3) 7'he painful punish- 
ment of standing with one foot on a stake (picket) for a given 
time was so called. It was formerly common m the French 
army, but was abolished by Chotseul. 

Pickles consist essentially of the soft parts of certain vege- 
tables and succulent fruits prepared with and preserved in vinegar. 
P. are generally prepared and sold by manufacturers ; but they 
can, with ease be made of excellent quality on a domestic scale, 
and thereby with care any risk of deleterious admixture with salts 
of copper and othei metallic compounds may be avoided. At one 
time it was a very common but most lcpiehcn&ible practice to 
impart a vivid colour to green V. with verdigns or some other 
copper compounds. The presence of copper m P. is readily 
detected by allowing a blight steel knife to remain for a little 
time inserted in the suspected prepaiation, a film of copper 
depositing on the steel blade if that metal is present in 
solution. In preparing any P. the vegetables or traits to be 
used are first well washed m puie water, and thereafter steeped 
in a strong salt brine. The material is next drained and dned, and 
placed in the jars or bottles in whirh they are meant to be 
preserved. For P. of the best quality, a sufficient quantity of 
hot strong malt vinegar ,is then pouied over the substance ; foi 
lower qualities wood vinegar is u>cd, and in that case a flavouring 
spice is frequently added. As soon as the jars or bottles have 
cooled down, they are corked up and tightly coiercd over to 
exclude as far as possible the air. It is of gioat consequence in 
the preparation of P. to avoid, as far as possible, the use of all 
metallic vessels and utemijs, as vinegar and bnnc also act 
powerfully on metals, and the presence of poisonous metallic 
salt is often accounted for by this cause, bimilailyin storing 
and keeping P. it is desirable not to use lead -glazed earthen- 
ware vessels. The fiuits and vegetables which form the staple 
ingredients of P. in Great Britain are beetroot, the young pods 
of French or kidney beans, cabbage (white, purple, and led), 
capsicums, cauliflower, cucumbers and ghcikins, eschalots, 
garlic and onions, mushrooms, tomatoes, and walnuts. Capers 
yield one of the most highly prized of all P., and olives, peaches, 
mangoes, limes, and melons are also tieatcd and used as P. 
Mixed P. usually consist of onions, white cabbage, cauliflower, 
French beans, and gherkins 

Pi'CO, an island m the central group of the A/orcs (q. v.), 
consists of a single volcanic mountain, the highest point of 
which (/;/ Pico) is 7613 feet, and .-.till emits smoke and lava. 
Area 254 sq. miles; pop. 36.000, mostly descendants of J’oitu- 
guese. The island is fertile and in parts woody, and produces 
an excellent wine, of which some 2^,000 pipes are exported 
annually. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, an Italian philosopher 
and theologian, son of the Prince cf Mnandola and Concordia, 
was born February 24, T463, entered the University of Bo- 
logna at the age of fourteen, wheic he devoted himself chiefly 
to philosophy and theology, and was distinguished foi Ins 
rapidby in acquiring knowledge. He next visited the principal 
schools of Italy and France, and mastered, in addition to Greek 
and Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Aiabic. Returning to 
^me at the age of twenty-tin ee, in the pontificate of Innocent 
VIII., he published 900 theses m logic, ethics, theology, mathc- 
maties, physics, and natural and cabalistic magic, which lie 
offered to defend against all Luiopc. These famous theses, De 
otnm re subilt , as P. styled *hem, et de qmbusdam aliis, as Vol- 
tane wittily added, apparently daunted the learned woihl, for 
no one had the courage to aceepL the challenge, but some envious 


savants got Immocent VIII. to condemn thirteen of them as 
heretical. P. soon after settled at Florence, where he devoted 
himself to the twin studies of theology and Platonic philosophy. 
He November 17, 1494. P.’s contemporaries were 

filled with admiration of his genius. They called him the 
‘ Phoenix/ In point of fact* however, he is perhaps the most 
striking instance in modern literature of superficial talent, 
conjoined with extensive reading, In a Civil Service competi- 
tion he would probably have distanced all competitors ; but had 
he lived and studied for a century, he would have added nothing 
to the store of human thought A complete edition of his works 
was published at Bologna in 1496. Of these, the chief are Con- 
dusioncs Philosophical Cabalistic & ct Ttmfagka ; Apologia Con - 
cor dice Comitis; Disputations adversus Astr&logiam Divinatmem- 
Idbri xii. ; Heptaplus , id cst de Dei Creators of ere sex Dierum 
Libn vii. ; De Piute el Uno Opus , unquo plurimi Dei in Mom, 
zn J l atone et Anstotek expheantur. The last edition of his 
works was that published at Basel, in 160J, 

Pic'otee. See Carnation. 

Picrotox'in (C Ja H u O R ), a bitter vegetable principle forming 
small, colourless, stellate needles, soluble in alcohol and hardy 
soluble in water. To it Cocculus Indicus owes its active pro- 
perties. 

Pic'ton, Sir Thomas, a distinguished British general, was 
the second son of John Picton, Esq., of Poyaton, Pembrokeshire, 
wheic he was bom in 1758. He enteied upon his military 
careei as an ensign m the 12th Regiment of Foot in 1791, was 
sent to the Antilles in 1794, and after the capture of Trinidad 
in 1797 he was appointed governor of that island, with the rank 
of colonel. In 1809 he assisted at the siege of Flushing, and 
after il had been taken was appointed governor. He afterwards 
touk part m the Spanish War, and stormed the citadel of Badojos 
in the face of a deadly fire. Appointed in 1S15 to the command 
of the 5th Division of the army, P, saw a large part of his troops 
destroyed in the engagement at Qua tre- Bras, and he himself 
received a wound. Notwithstanding, he resumed active com- 
mand at the battle of Wateiloo two days after, and was killed 
by a cannon-ball as he chaigcd the enemy at the head of h:s 
men, June 18, 1815. A monument to his memory was elected 
by command of Parliament in St. Pauls Cathedral. 

Pictou', a flourishing seaport on the N. coast of Nova Scotia, 
is situated on a small and well-piotectecl bay, 113 miles N.N.E. 
of Halifax by mil. Steamers ply from P. to Charlottetown, 
Quebec, and the ports of the Gulf of St. Lawrence* The prin- 
cipal trade L 111 coal, which is extensively mined ittthe vicinity. 
There arc also large fi cost one quarries near the town. The 
manufactures include iron, leather, and tobacco. Top. 3462. 

Piets, a nation of northern Britain, whose origin, history, and 
fate were fiercely battled over by the * learned' Pinkerton, the 
1 indefatigable and erudite 1 Chalmers, and their respective adhe- 
rents, with ‘the significant result,’ says Burton, ‘that the latest 
author (Robertson) coincided with the first critical inquirer into 
these matteis, the venerable Father Irmes.’ More ink, indeed, 
has been spilt in the Pictish than in the Eastern Question, and 
Oldbuck and Sir Ailhur were by no means the only men who 
lost their tempers over it. Now, when this Sphinx has grown 
old and unattractive, an Gidipus has at length arisen to solve 
her riddle in the person of Mr. Skene. His opinions, founded 
uii the riper knowledge of the present age, nave passed un- 
challenged hitherto, and il will therefore only be necessary to 
summarise them briefly, leaving aside fantastic speculations on 
islands in the Danube, inhabited by a fifth part of the whole 
Teutonic race. 

At the time of the invasion of Severus (208) the independent 
tribes whom Tacitus in the 1st c. had described as occupying 
that part of Britain known by the name of Caledonia (q. v.) ( and 
whom only the threatened invasion of Agricolahad formed into 
a temporary confederacy, were found combined into the two 
nations of the Cnlcdonii and Maeatse. These may he safely 
identified with the Dicalidonae and Vecturiones, into whom 
Amimanusi Marccllinus divides the F. in 364* The name Picti 
itself first occuis in a panegyric addressed by Eumenius, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Autun, to Constantins Chlorus, the future 
einperoi, on the occasion of his victory over Aljectus (296). The 
sneaker alludes to ‘the Caledonians and other P.,’ and clearly 
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regarded the latter as a long-established race, affirming that 
even in Caesar’s day the British had no more formidable foe than 
the half-naked P. and Scots. The etymology of the name P, 
lias been keenly contested, many scholars, amongst them Trench, 
Pictet, and Taylor, deriving it from the Celtic peicta or peith > 
‘a fighting man/ whilst Pinkerton identified it, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, with the Peukini of Fomponius Mela, Most probably it 
is really, what it would at first sight appear, the Lat, picti, ‘ the 
' painted men/ corresponding to its Irish equivalent Cruitknigh . 
So at least the Romans undoubtedly employed it ( cf Claudian, 
De Tertio Consulatu Hononi, 1 , 54), and so Martial had applied 
the epithet picii to the British \Ep. xiv. 99), More vital than 
this question is thaQof the ethnological affinities of the which 
must be decided on the external evidence of statements made by 
their own and foreign writers, and the internal evidence of the 
scanty remnants of the Pictish language. Tacitus, from their red 
hair and large limbs, inferred that the Caledonians were of 
Teutonic origin (Agr. xl), but he knew nothing of their lan- 
guage, and it is now commonly admitted that in outward con- 
figuration there was no essential diversity between the German 
and Celtic races, His opinion may therefore be dismissed with 
Max Muller’s dictum that 'it is lost labour to tty to extract any- 
thing positive from the statements of the Greeks and Romans on 
the race and the language of their barbarian neighbours/ That 
the P, were Celts we have the concurrent testimony of the entne 
literature of Wales, ofGildas, Nennius, and Bede, and of their 
own national record, the so-called Pictish Chronicle , a work of 
the iotli c. But did they belong to the Cymric or the Gaelic 
branch of the Celtic race? The best answer to this question 
may be obtained by comparing the five sole surviving Pictish 
words with their Cymric and Gaelic congeners, viz. P. pea nf a he!, 
'head of the wall/ quoted by Bede, wnh the C. pen git aid and 
G. ecu ail, where only the initial p agrees with the Cymric ; the 
prefix nr, occurring in thirty Pictish names preserved in the 
Irish Nennius, with the C. gtvr and G. fear ; P. scolofth , ‘ a 
scholar,' quoted by Reginald of Duibaiu, a 12th c. writer, with 
the C. yscoUtdc and G. sgolog ; P. tart it, 'a buckle/ given m 
Cormac’s old Irish Glossary of the fc qth c., with the C. gwacll 
and G. iff alp ; and lastly, the P. ditipe^, ‘rich,’ from a fiagment 
of the Pic/lsh Chronicle, with the C. gohtdof and G. saoiidnr, 
where, il and s being interchangeable, the Pictidi and Gaelic 
forms are seen to be identical. These five wouls, then, agreeing 
1 partly with Cymric, more closely with Gaelic, tend to show that 
Pictidi, in Mr. Skene’s own words ‘was not Wdsh, neither 
was it Gaelic, but a Gaelic dialect partaking laigely of Wcldi 
forms/ And his view' is confirmed, as well by certain lists of 
Pictish kings as by four iopogiaphic.nl names peculiar to the 
districts held by tuc I\, and met with nowhere else — pit (old 
fstte), ‘a portion of land;' auc liter (Gael, lunhtti), ‘ uppei 
for (old fothuir), and fin (old fotheu ), the two ia-a both obviously 
Gaelic forms from then initial consonant /. The absence, too, 
of pens from Galloway, and the frequent occurrence of bar (Gael. 
barr, 1 top or point ’), and ar or arte (Gael, atridh ‘a hilL-pastuie’), 
point to the same conclusion, against which AdamnaiCi state- 
ment has been sometimes urged, that bt. Columba preached to 
the P. through an interpreter. But then, Adanuun also repre- 
sents him as conversing ficcly with Brude, the Pictish king, and 
with the king’s messengers, and a vety slight dialectic variation 
will suffice to render a formal address unintelligible to the 
vulgar* 

To gain a definite notion of the Pictish territories we must 
come down to the 7th c., when wc find all the countiy N. of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, with the exception of the Scottish 
kingdom of I>alriada (Argyllshire), held bj the Northern and 
Southern X\, the boundary line between the tw u being the moun- 
tain range of the Mounth or Grampians. The seat of government 
seems to have alternated between these northern and southern 
tribes, but the latter were less purely Gaelic 111 race and language. 
They had also received the gospel from St. Nmian (q. v.) as eaily 
as 397, whilst the former were not converted by Columba (q. v. ) till 
565. $. of the Forth and Clyde were the P, ot Lodonea ( Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and the Lothians), whose name survives in Pentland, 
PetTand or Pictland ; and the Niduaxi P., whose distnct, 
coextensive with Wigton and Kirkcudbright, was known to the 
Welsh as Galwydel, to the Irish as Gallgaidel — the modem 
Galloway. And in' Ireland itself, in Down and the southern 
half of Antrim, were the remnants of a Pictish tribe that had 
formerly extended over the whole of TEter. 
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The chief events in the history of the P. from their first attack 
upon the Roman province in 360, with the subsequent raids of 
387, 402, and 407, were their conversion alluded to above, their 
partial subjugation by the Northumbrian kings Osuaid (634-42) 
and Osuiu, his brother (642-70)/ their revolt (672), and invasion 
bv Ecgfrid, who was defeated and slain at Dunnichen, May 20, 
685. Restored to independence, they conformed in 710 to the 
Roman observance of Easter under their king, Nectim, who made 
Scone his capital, and in 731 was ousted from the throne by 
Angus mac Fergus. The latter, during a reign of thirty years, 
ravaged Dalriada (736), founded the monastery of St. Andrews, 
and united with Eadberct, King of Northumbria, in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to subdue the Britons of Alclyde (756). Amongst 
his successors may be noticed Ciniod (763-751, the close ally of 
the Angles, Constantin (789 820), in whose reign the Scandina- 
vian pirates first made their appearance, and Angus (820-32), on 
w hose death Alpin the Scot claimed the Pictish crown, but was 
defeated and beheaded at Pitelpie, near Dundee. The overthrow 
of Eoganan by the Danes, together with the renewed ascendency 
of tile Columban cleigy, assisted the downfall of the Pictish 
monarchy ; and in 844, Kenneth mac Alpin, partly by right of 
conquest, partly in virtue of the Pictish law of lemale succession, 
obtained the kingdom of Scone, lie, however, and his three 
successors, weie still Pictish kings, their territory first changing 
the name Cruithentuath or Pictavia to Alban under Donald in 
889, from which date lire P. as a nation may be said to disappear. 
Those of Galloway, surrounded by the Britons of Strathclyde, 
preserved their individuality longest, and appear at the Battle of 
the Standard (1138) as one of the divisions of the Scottish army. 
That they also retained their language as at least a patois is 
proved by Reginald of Durham, who states that in 1164 the 
set mo JWtornm wasstill spoken in Kirkcudbright, whilst Buchanan 
tells usdhat even in his day, i.r . ., in Queen Mary’s reign, 1 a great 
part of this country still uses its ancient language,’ So that 
Henry of Huntingdon, writing in the I2tli c, was clearly wrong 
in speaking of the P. and their language as something well-nigh 
fabulous, as loo me those who seem to fancy that the present 
Scottish nation contains no Pictish element, a theory as baseless 
as that which should make no Colts in Trance, or infer from the 
mastery of High Geiman as the liteiary dialect that the Low 
German laces were being eliminated from the Teutonic empire. 
See Inn-*, Crdual Inquiry on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scot- 
land ( 1 729) ; Pinkerton, Inquiry into the History of St attend 
( r 7S9) ; Chalmers, Caledonia (1807): Robertson, Scotland under 
her I.aily Kings (1862); Ilill Burton, History of Scotland (2d 
cd. 1 873) ; A. P. Torbcs, Life of St. Killian, m vol. v., and W. 
Reeves, Life of St. Columba , in vol. vi. of The Historians of 
St A land (1874); and W. T. Skene, Chronic tes of the P. and 
S*ti/s, ana other Party Memorials of Scottish History (1S67), The 
Lour Ainient Pools of l Vales (1808), and Celtic Scotland (1876). 

Piets’ Houses. See Earth-Houses. 

Pi’cus ami Pi'cidse. See Woodpecker. 

Pidd'ock. Sec Piiolas. 

Pie, the lowest fraction of the Indian currency, being ^th of 
an anna, ot halt a farthing in value, us»ed only in accounts. The 
actual coin 111 use is the pice 3 pica, or li farthings. 

Pie. a name given to numerous well-known culinary pre- 
paiations, in the whole of which certain substances arc baked or 
cooked within a crust or covering of piepared flour paste. Pies 
are ot two chief kinds — meat pies and fruit pies; in the former 
almost all varieties of animal food may be used, in the latter 
nearly all varieties of fruit. The pies which have attained the 
most world-wide reputation are the Strassburg pies, pdtes-afoie- 
gras, in which the hveis* of geese in a condition of artificial fatty 
degeneration arc employed. The veal and ham pies of Melton 
Mowbray, in England, aic also wdl known throughout Great 
Britain. 

Piedimon'te cVAli'fe, a town of S* Italy, province of 
Caserta, on an afiluent of the Vokurno, at the base of Monte 
Cila, 20 miles N. by E. of Caserta, and 3 N.E. of Alife, the t 
A life of the Samnitcs, and now a mere village. P. is a thriving 
industrial town, with manufactures of excellent cottons, woollens, 
lmens, paper, copper, &c. There are also large fulling and 
flour mills. Water-power is supplied by a torrent that issues 
from a cavern in the Vul d ! Inferno, a romantic gorge in the 
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vicinity. Pop. (1874) 7073.— P. jEtneo, a town of Catania, 
Sicily, amidst wild volcanic scenery, near which is the famous 
chestnut tiee known as the ‘ Castagno del cento Cavalli.' Pop. 

(1874) S l 4 °- 

Piedmont (Fr. Fitment, Ital. Piemonte, ‘at the foot of the 
mountain ’), a former Italian principality, enclosed on three sides 
by the Alps and Apennines, and separated from Lombardy by 
the 7 'icino. It comprises, according to the present division, the 
provinces of Turin, Novara, Cuneo, and Alessandria, with an 
ai ea of 11,299 sq. miles, and a pop. <1875) of 2,995,213. From 
the rich basin of the Po in the E., where rice, maize, and delicious 
f 1 nits are abundantly produced, the country rises to the uplands, 
which yield excellent wine and silk, and finally to a bleaker re- 
gion of forests and pastures. The Tanaro, Bormida, Clusone, 
the two Doras, Sesia, &c., all affluents of the Po, issue fiom valleys 
of singular beauty and fertility. The wild glens of the Coltiau 
Alps in the \V. of P. are still inhabited by the Vaudois or 
Waldensians (q. v.). In every valley are factories foi the pro- 
duction of woollen and cotton stuff’s, paper, silk, and cotton 
yarns, Sec. Flour mills are numerous, some of the huger being 
provided with the latest improvements in machinery. Irrigation 
is conducted with great skill and under minute regulations. The 
Cavour Canal is one of the chief inigatioii works. Turin, 
the largest town, was the frequent residence of the Dukes of 
Savoy, and from 1859 to 1S05 capital of Italy. The eailicst 
inhabitants of P. were Celtic and Ligurian tribes, who 
long withstood the influence of Rome. Indeed, the higher 
valleys were not completely subdued till the reign of Augustus. 
The dialect universally spoken even by the higher clashes sull 
retains traces of affinity to French. Thus, pieuve is used instead 
of the Italian piovere, om for homo, cctur lor cuoic, sua foi cilia, 
rason for ragione , plcissa for piazza. Travellers in P. find French 
quite as serviceable as Italian. The lustoiy of l\ is closely 
interwoven with that of its dynasty. The House of Savoy up v.) 
as early as 1048 were sole possessors of Susa, Turin, and Ao^>ta. 
In the beginning of the I2th c. the Savoy dominions, increased 
by the addition of Ivrea, Montfcnat, Saluzzo, and Nice, weie 
divided between the founders of the separate Savoy and 1 *. line-.. 
In 1367 the subdivisions were united by Araadcu* V. the Great, 
and a law was passed settling the succession on the male line 111 
the order of primogeniture. Amadeus VIII. received the tit ie 
of duke from the Emperor Sigiainund 111 14111. In the Spanish 
War of Succession, Vittono Amadeo II., boldly allying himself 
with Austria, threw off the suzerainty of Fiance {1703), and ob- 
tained as a reward the Island of Sicily, which he was obliged to 
exchange for Sardinia in 1720. I11 1715 he assumed the title of 

King, which was subsequently coupled with Saniiuia. About 
this period P. itself was increased by large accession of territory. 
In 1798 the French deprived Cailu Emanuele IV. of all his 
Continental possessions. These, however, were restored by 
the Peace of Vienna, with the addition of Genoa. The name 
I*, has been discauled, unless in a geographical sense, since 
i860. See the official Report by Consul Culnaghi, Part iii.. 
No. 13, June 1S77. 

Pie'dra Blan'ca, a town in the province of Catamarca, 
Argentine Republic, on the slope of an otf&et of the Andes, 170 
miles N.N.E. of Rioja. Pup. 10,000. 

Bier (from the Fr. pier re, a * atone ’), in architecture, is the 
name applied to the block of masonty between doors, windows, 
and other openings, as between the arches of a bridge. Noiman 
and Gothic pillars are frequently called piers. 

Pierce, Pranklin, the fourteenth President of the United 
States of America, was born 23d November, 1804, at Hills- 
borough, New Hampshire, of which State hi* father, Geneial 
Benjamin Pierce, was governor, lie was educated at Eowdom 
College, Maine, where he graduated in 1S24, and where lie 
formed an intimate friendship with Nathaniel Hawthorne, which 
lasted throughout his life. In 1827 P. was called to the bar, 
and practised with success in Hillsborough and Concord, lie 
was member of Congress (1833-37), and of Senate (1837-42). 
After twice declining office under President Polk, he entered 
the army as a colonel of infautry in 1846, and on the outbreak 
of the Mexican War was appointed brigadier-general in the 
following year. P, was president of the New Hampshire Con- 
stitutional Convention (1850-51), and in 1852 he was elected 
i resident of the Lmted Mates by 254 electoral voles against 42 
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for General Scott, the Whig candidate. His administration was 
I a period of much political excitement, the most prominent events 
being the Gadsden Purchase, the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the treaty for reciprocity of trade with the colonies of 
British America, and the publication of the Ostcnd Manifesto, 
It was during his term of office that the Kansas difficulties arose, 
which Jed to the war of 1861 -65. P. was a zealous supporter of 
w hat is known as the State Rights doctrine, and his sympathies 
during the war were entirely with the Southern States. He 
died at Concord, October o, 1869. See his biography by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1852). ’ 

Pierced, a heraldic epithet implying that a charge is per- 
forated, displaying the field beneath. When the shape of the 
aperture 1.1 not given, it is presumed to be Circular. 

Pierre, Saint. See Saint-Pierre. 

Pieth (Ital. £ piety,’ * affection For relatives a term applied 
in painting and sculpture to a representation of the Virgin Mary 
embracing the dead Christ, being the counterpart of the Madonna 
in which the mother holds the child in her arms. In St. Peter’s 
at Rome is a P. by Michael Angelo. 

Pietermaritzburg, commonly shortened to Mar itz 'burg, 
the capital of the colony of Natal, is situated in 29 0 41' S. lat., 
30° 13' E. long. It derives its name from two of the Boer 
leaders, Pieter Retief and Gert Maritz, and was founded in 1843. 

occupies a lemarkably fine site, on an elevated plain near 
the river Umgem, is well laid out and substantially built. The 
water supply is unusually ample for South Africa, and the climate 
is good, though thunderstorms are very frequent. A railway to 
connect P. with Port D’ Urban (q. v.), 54 miles distant, is being 
made. Pop. (in Jan. 1876) 7457, of whom 4290 were whites, 

Pi'etists, a name applied in Germany to a class rather than 
a sect of religionists who are distinguished by a preference for 
the practical rather than the doctrinal aspect of religion. Pietism 
resulted from a reaction against the haul and polemical phase 
which Lutheranism assumed after the struggle of the Reforma- 
tion had become Jorgotten, and, as such, has had its counteipaiL 
in the history of every chinch. Its origin in Germany is ascribed 
to Johann Arndt’s Vom IVahrcn Chridkcnthum (1605), and the 
Jni'itafit) J'uilenutaUs Chf isti (1617) of Johann Val, Andtea*; but 
the chief impulse was given by the Pia Desideria (1672) of 
Spenei tq. v.). The twin was first applied in 1689 to tbiee 
young docents at Leipzig, who had all been disciples of Speuer, 
and chief among whom was Francke (q, v.). They began to 
hold meetings which they called collegia pidatis , and which ex- 
cited the indignation of the authorities, who accused them of un- 
settling tendencies, of making religion consist of a pious senti- 
mentalism, and of exaggerating the merit of good works, and com- 
pelled them to leave Leipzig. Francke repaired to Erfurt, but 
subsequently obtained a piofes&orslnp in the new University of 
Ilalle, which now became the centre of evangelical religious life 
m Germany. After the death of Francke in 1727, pietism 
assumed a less amiable phase, its adherents becoming more 
spuituully exclusive and denunciatory in tone. The spread 
of rationalistic theology \aufkiantng) did much to injure 
pietism, nor did all the attempts, from political motives, of 
the Prussian government to revive its simple and unquestioning 
spint, give the movement anything of its previous strength. 

Pie'tra Du'ra (Ital. ‘ hard stone ’) is a kind of mosaic work 
of hard stones characterised by brilliancy and variety of colour. 
The stones employed for the purpose are chiefly agate, chal- 
cedony, earnehan, jasper, amethyst, lapis-lazuli, malachite, and 
occasionally vauegated marbles. This costly and laborious art 
originated in Italy in the i6th c., and that country still main- 
tains its excellence in the production of table-top#, fc, in P. D. 
r i'li e manufacture is also carried on in the imperial manufactory 
ar St. Petersburg and m some parts of India (see IjsbAYINO). 
The inlaid marble work of Derbyshire iu England partakes of 
the nature of 1*. I), 

Pie'traper'zia, a town of Sicily, province of Caltanisetta, 
near the left bank of the Salso, in a hilly region 6 miles S.E. 
of Caltanisetta. It lias % trade in grain, almonds, pistachio nuts, 
sulphur, piasler-of- Paris, and lapis- lazuli, jpfocured in the vici- 
nity. Near it is an interesting old castle. Pop. (1874) 10,150, 
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Pie'trasa&'ta, a town in the province of Lucca, Italy, on a 
JjiH .ft xnUeS; inland, and 20 N. W/ftf Lucca. It is girt by a 
castellated wall, and has many fine buildings of the 14th and 
15th centuries. F. is the chief place from which the Serravezza 
• is sent to market Ibe vidnity produces much oil 
, m&yrk& Fop. ’(18^)' ^ 

lieaom'eter, an i^rarneitV^rst constructed by Oersted, 
for measuring the compressibility of Squids. It consists of a 
glass bulb and stem 'open at ‘the top. I he liquid to be expert- 
\ mented on is introduced mto the glass vessel so as not quite to 
fill it, and a globule of. mercury is placed on the upper surface 
as an index, , TheF.is then set upright in a strong glass 
: cylinder which js hllcd with water, and water pressure is applied 
j by means of a tightJiy-fitting screw, The pressure is measured 
| by the compression of a Quantity of air contained in another 

f lass tube, which is . inserted with the open end downwards. 
Correction of course , must be applied for the glass of the P. 

I Pig* See Hog and SuiD/E. 

: Pigeon (Fr. pigeOH, Jtak ptgione or pi pi one ; from Lat. pipire, 

4 to peep or Cheep ■), the general name given to a large number 
of birds included ip the section Columbidcs of the order Rasores 
— this order including as its other representatives the true Galli- 
naceous birds, such as fowls, pheasants, partridges, &c. By 
some ornithologists the pigeons are represented as forming of 
themselves a distinct order, under the name Coluwh?. They 
J differ in several important respects from the ordinary Rasores; 

[ e.g , , their hinder toe is well developed, and is placed on the 
ground^ ihdr wings are more powerful ; ami their habits, with 
! a few exceptions, are not those of ground-biids, their feet being 
of slender miild and adapted for perching. The ordinary Ra- 
sores are, further, polygamous, one male mating it may be with 
j numerous females ; the pigeons, on the other hand, are mono- 
: gamous, and, as a rule, pair for life. It is a noted fact th.it 
sometimes a surviving bird of a pair will refuse to mate with an- 
other, and may remain disconsolately single for a long period. 
No birds are more interesting to naturalists than the pigeons, 
since they serve, through the facts comfeclcd with their breeding 
and variation, to demonstrate some of the most nnpoitant ideas 
connected with the 1 origin of species.* Dai win has collected, in 
his A nimutsi and Plants under Uomcdication, an immense number 
of facts showing that alb the common, numerous, and widely dif- 
ferent breeds of pigeons — e,g . , the poiiteis, tumblers, carriers, 
and fan tails# so different not merely in appearance but in the 
structure of their skeleton, in the number and arrangement of their 
tail feathers, &c, — have descended from the Rock P. ( Columba 
livia) \ and thus, from a common stock, foi 111s have been produced 
which,' had they been submitted to a natuiahst ignorant of ihen 
affiuities, would assuredly have been pionounced by him distinct 
species. In the 3 ?. the bill is generally short, straight, and com- 
pressed, the nostrils being in a fleshy membrane at the bnse. 
The P. may be divided into the sub-family Columbimc (including 
the most typical forms of V . ) and that of the Gonritne or Ground 
r. A third division is usually added, that of the DirfuvcuUntz, 
represented by the genus JUidunculus , including the tooth-billed 
P. of the Navigator's Islands. The Columbine have a long 
bill, narrow, nostrils, long toes, and pointed wings. Of this 
group the genus Columba (including all the common pigeons) 
itself is the nioSt typical. The bill lias the membiane above 
the nostrils somewhat prominent ami dilated, and the second 
quill is the longest. Other genera belonging to the Cohtm- 
oitw are CappOphaga, represented by the Fruit P. ; Kctopistes, 
including tike Passenger P, (q, v. ) ; Lophiolaimus , represented 
by the top-knOt P. of Australia; and 'J'ui tur t including the 
turtle-dove {Turtur auritus). The sub-family Gouritue in- 
cludes the'0] J dUnd P„, in which the toes arc strongly made, the 
hinder toe being very long. The tail is of moderate length 
and rounded in shape. To this sub-family belong the genera 
Qgpmps (created pigeons); Phaps (bronze- wing P. ); Lat- 
murda ( Wonga? Wonga P.) ; Catenas (Nicobar I\) ; and Goura 
(crowned P,). ; The sub-family Didunculime is repieseuted by 
the tooth -billed F. (/). strigirodris), a near relative of the extinct 
Dodo (q. v.). In this sub-family the bill is arched, long, and 
hooked at its tip* /The lower mandible has three distinct toothed 
1 processes, and thfc^in pf.tke throat and around the eye is bare. 
Law Regarding m Great Britain **- Formerly in Eng- 

land none but tho lord pf, the manor, or the parson, might erect 
ft pigeon-house 3 ihd no^ it seems that this can only be lawfully 
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done by a freeholder, who may build a pigeon-house on his own 
ground* By 24 and 25 Viet c, 96, any one unlawfully killing 
or wounding any house-dove or F., under' circumstances which 
do not constitute larceny, is liable to a penalty, on summary 
conviction, of £z above the value of the ,bir 4 In Scotland, 
shooting pigeons without consent of the owner is, by statute, 
theft ; and a tenant is not entitled to shoot his landlord** pigeons 
on the plea Of their being destructive to his farm. 

Pigeon Pea is the W. Indian name for the produce of 
Cajanus indices, a leguminous shrub, a native, of the E. Indies, 
but now widespread in cultivation through tropical Africa and 
America, In India it is called the Cajan pea or toor, and there 
forms a pulse of general and daily use, being either roasted, 
used in soups, ground into meal, and with a mixture of wheat 
flour marie into cakes, or the seed is split, forming the food called 
dal. The young and green pods are also eaten as a vegetable, 
and the leaves and the pods after the seed is removed are valuable 
as fodder. There are numerous varieties. Although naturally 
a perennial, in cultivation it is treated as an animal. The F. F. 
contains about 62 per cent, of starch, and 22 per cent of nitro- 
genous substances. 

Pig'ment, or Pigment Cells* in physiology the term used 
to denote colouring matters found in animal and plant bodies, 
and the cells within which such colouring matters are contained. 
Example* are seen in those of the choroid coat of the eye, but 
more typically in the skin of the fiog. These latter cells are 
of branched form, and may be well observed in the web of the 
frog’s foot. Under stimuli, such as light or electricity, the F. 
may be seen to become massed together in the body or centre 
of the cell leaving the processes of the cell empty, and in this 
fashion producing the blanched appearance of the frog’s skin 
under the action of light. Chromatophora or colour-cells in cha- 
meleons, cuttlefishes, ike . , produce the changes of hue in these 
animals by alterations in foini and situation. 

Pig'ments. See Paints. 

Pike, a weapon formed of a lance or spear head mounted on 
a long a*h stave, introduced into England at the close of the 
1 5th c., and carried by a foot soldier, called a pikeman. It was 
originally the arm of the Swiss infantry, who usually fought in 
mass, presenting a serried line of steel. The P. was abandoned 
in favour of the bayonet in the reign of George II. 

Pike ( Psox Indus), a species of 7 \ 2 cost can fishes belonging 
to the 21 laUuoptena Abdominal?*, or that section in which the 
ventral fin* are abdominal in position. The P. is the type of a 
family (lisocniie) in which the dorsal fin is set far back in the 
body ; and in the P. genus itself, the body is long and the snout 
flattened, the teeth being very numerous, and borne by almost 
every bone entering into the composition of the mouth. Tie 
common P. is a well-known fiesh water fish, attaining an occa- 
sional weight of over 50 lbs. An average weight is from 5 to 
10 lbs. Its colour is an olive-brown, tinted with green above 
and silvery white below. It is exceedingly voracious, and is 
known frequently to seize chicklings and other birds and drag 
them beneath the surface of the water. The P. may live to a 
great age. It is caught by nets, ordinary lines, and by trimmer 
line*, tire bait of which is made to rest at a certain depth and 
runs out for some distance when the fish seizes it. P, -fishing 
usually extends fiom May to February, and November is re- 
garded as the most favourable month. The P. spawns in spring, 
the young being sometimes known as 4 jack* and 4 luce/ The 
Scotch name for the P, is * gedd/ The name P. is also given 
to other fishes. Thus the Sea-P. is the Bdone vulgaris or Gar- 
fish (q. v.), the Saury P. being the Scorn beresox saumes of zoolo- 
gists. The Bony P. (q. v.) of N. America is a Ganoid fish 
( U'pidostcus esseus). Several species of true P. belonging to the 
genus Llso . r are found in N. American lakes. 

Pike Perch ( l.ndoperca saudm), otherwise named the 
* Giant Perch/ occurs in many European lakes and rivers, and 
may attain a length of 3 or 4 feet. Its colour is an olive-green 
banded with brown. It belongs to the family Jfirrcida, and 
while agreeing with the perch in most of its characters, presents 
in its outward aspect a strong resemblance to the tike (q. v,). 
The P. F. possesses two dorsal fins. It i$ named the Sander 
and Sand at in Germany, and Schill in Austria. An allied spe- 
cies (A. Americana) is found in N. American fresh waters. 
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Pike’s Peak, a summit of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, 
U.S., is 14, 336 fee t above the sea. The ascent is difficult, but 
is well repaid by the magnificent view to be obtained, which 
embiaces the sources of four great rivers— the Platte, Rio 
Grande, Arkansas, and Colorado, It received its name in 
honour of General Z. M. Pike, who first described it in iSofl, 
The district abounds in auriferous quartz, and has Since 1B59 
been a favourite resort forgold-diggeis. 

Pilas'ter (ItaL pitastro), in architecture a squaie pillar 
attached to a wall, from which it projects a third, fourth, fifth, 
or sixth of its breadth. 

Pil chard ( Ciupea pikktirdas\ a Tclcostean fish, attaining a 
size little inferior to that of the Herring (q. v.), and belonging to 
the family Clupdd <r, of which the latter fish is the type. The 
mouth is of moderate size, and, as in the herring, the scales are 
large, bright, silveiy, and leadily detached. Pilchards are caught 
in immense numbers in August and September on ihe Cornish 
coast. They are fished by means of seme nets, enclosing a shoal 
of pilchards after the fashion of a pocket, and being gradually 
drawn shore wards. They are removed from the 4 seine 1 by 
another and smaller net known as the ‘tuck-net,’ and are 
packed in hogsheads, each of which contains over 3000 pilchards. 
As many as 10,000 ban el* have been filled in one day’s success- 
ful fishing. These fivh are chiefly consumed by Roman Catholic 
communities during Lent and other seasons of fasting. The 
spawning time of the P. is the month of Octobct. It would 
appear probable that it does not leave the British coasts in 
summer, as was formerly supposed, but, like the herrings, merely 
retires to deeper water. In Scotland the P. is known as the 
1 Gipsy Herring/ 

Pilcoma'yo, a river of S. America, is formed by the junction 
in 2i° 35' S. lat. of the Suipaclia and Pilaya, two streams issuing 
from the Bolivian Andes, and after a S.E. course of about 1200 
miles, unites with the liver Paraguay opposite Asuncion. The 
middle portion of the course of the P. is ■'till veiy imperfectly 
explored, but many rapids, and a large marshy lagoon 1S5 miles 
in circumference, are known to exist. It* lower wateu have 
been ascended by a steamer for 150 mile-, and the least depth 
ascertained to be 4J feet. Piobably the P. svill prove navigable 
by barges and canoes for 500 miles. Its banks aie apparently 
fertile, but the hostility of ihe Indian inhabitants renders explo- 
ration dangerous. 

Pile, in heraldry, a sub-01 dinary, of a wedge-shape, issuing 
from the middie chief, and tapering down w.nds to the middle 
base, said to icpicsent the piles used in building bridges, <kc. 

Pile'olus, a fo.sril genus of Caste; opodous mollusc-?, the sheiks 
of which are of small size and of limpet-shape, and occui in the 
Lower Oolitic rocks. It belongs to the family IVeritUt?. 

Piles, in engineering, are strong pieces of timber, usually 
elm, fir, 01 beech, pointed and occasionally shud with iron, that 
are driven into marshy or loose sons to afford a secure founda- 
tion for buildings, piers, whaive?, &c. These timbeis vaiy 111 
length from 20 to 40 feet, aeeoiding to the depth at which a 
firm foundation exists, and m thickness they commonly measure 
fiom 12 to 15 inches square. Many cities, for instance, Stock- 
holm and Amsterdam, are built in great part on P. Pointed 
cast-iron P. are sometimes substituted for those of timber. Tn 
either case the P. are driven into the earth by repeated blows 
from a great iron weight called a ram or monkey , which is laised 
by manual or steam-power to the top of lofty guide-posts, and 
then suddenly disengaged and allowed to fall with tremendous 
force on the head of a pile. Of late yea is, timbei and cast iron 
P. have been provided with screw-points ; these P. penetrate 
ihe soil by imparling a rotatory motion by means of levers fixed 
to the upper end. In some recent works of construction, sub- 
aqueous foundations for piers have been formed by employing 
hollow P. or cast iron cylinders in short lengths. They are sunk 
into the ground by removing the soil beneath them by inside 
operations. As one section is sunk another is bolted vertically 
on to it, and others are added as the work of excavation pro- 
ceeds, When the sohd rock is reached the jointed pile is formed 
into a solid column by filling in concrete or other material. 

Piles, or Hsein'orrhoide, are small tumours situated either 
within °}' I 5 t , t llc ; Ihe anus, formed of enlarged vessels 

surrounded by infiltrated cellular tissue, lixlet ual I\ consist of 
JC6 


an enlarged Vein or veins filled with clots, the skin and connec- 
tive tissue being more or less thickened and inflamed when the 
vein? become distended. There are also, generally > folds of, loose 
integument around the anuria Which no enlarged vessels' can 
be detected, .p„ are caused Igtycondilions which determine the 
blood to fhe part* -or prevent' such as pregnancy, bb* 
struction to the portal iuteioiis habits, sedentary 

employment, cold, wet; • Uhd-tob'feeb purging. P. are also divided 
into bleeding and bhrui P;/' .'they are or are not 

accompanied with hoemorihagb; ^ ;&r e produced by 
similar causes; but they .more formidable 

malady, being frequently attefidM and constant 
haemorrhage during defecation; : • 3^ when large, 

sometimes protrude even when th e bbwtt% hot acti ng, and they 
occasionally drag the whole end of thegut oht of fhe anus, giving, 
rise to prolapsus. Internal P. are gcmtfaU^situated close to the 
anus at a little distance up the bowel j font $tey are Often partly 
external as well, borne consist chiefly '■■atMfko&s veins with 
condensed cellular tissue ; in some the is also 

hypertrophied, the hypertrophy of the membraht and its capil- 
laries constituting the greater part of the tumour j While in others 
laige ai Leries and veins aie intermingled with the hypertrophied 
mucous membrane. The form of the tumours varies, some 
being sessile and bright red, others pendulous and livid, while 
in others there are but little traces of vasttulaijty, the consistence 
being harder. ■ > ( 

The following arc the more frequent symptQiM&fP. There 
is fust a feeling of heat, fulness, and a dull pain about- the lower 
part of the bowel, with a sensation as if there werea foreign body 
in the anus. This gives me to straining at stocft^ainS a small 
turnout, usually about the size of a grape is protruded* which may 
remain outside or be lelracted, according as it Originated outside 
or inside the sphincter am. Sometimes tha tumour greatly 
inci cases in size, and may cause comparatively little annoyance ; 
but, in the majority of cases, it becomes inflamed from strangu- 
lation of the sphincter muscle ; it is exquisitely sensitive to the 
touch, and the seat of burning biuiging pain rendering defecation 
difficult and excessively painful. In severe cases, the patient can 
neither sit nor stand, and every position is painful. 

The treatment ot external P. consists in the removal or pallia- 
tion ol then cause and the application of sedative and astringent 
agents. Habitual constipation must be relieved, and the bowels 
kept rather loose by some mild laxative such as the eonjectw 
sennae r sulphurs and the conjcctio piperis nigri , When the 

inflammation is mild, leeching is useful ; but when scveie, the 
tumour should i>e cut across with a lancet- and the blood, squeezed 
out. When old P. are much indurated, they should be snipped 
off, and along with them all loose folds of skin. The, treatment 
of internal V. varies according to their extent, appearance, and 
form. When recent and small, the treatment is the same as for 
external P. r \ he tinpncntum gallae ca, may be applied to the P. 
when protruded, or astringent injections after the ' hq Web have 
acied; and when protruded they should always be, returned by 
gentle pi ensure. In urgent cases, especially when ihe bleeding 
is considerable, the P. should be removed. Those df (he sessile 
and capillary variety may be safely lemoved by the application 
of st r ong nitric acid to the whole of the surface ; ifet when the 
tumours are large and pendulous, or hardened from inflammation, 
other means must be adopted. The chief plans of bferatiug for 
P. are with the ligature, the clamp, and the cautery, I# bpet^tirtg 
with the ligaturaC each pile U diawn out in succession ^jf|t':the 
fox ceps, and its base transfixed with a double, silk or 

encoded in a ligature, the ligature being tied a* tightly as 
possible and cut short. When all have been tied, Is 

returned into the bowel. In operating with 
cautery, each pile having been drawn out, ihe c\»XC^})f> applied 
to the base, and if the P. be small, the W&qje be 

seared down nearly to the level of the clamp ; Amt it ta gpperv 
ally necessary to cut off nait of the pile, base of 

it till a thick eschar is formed. The galvank ^ preferred by 
some surgeons to the actual cautery, thicker 

eschar. The operation by the champ. and the best, 
mode, the iccovery being more rapid, Uie oper^On bquig less 
painful, and there being less need .of to bed. 

Pile'wort, See Ranunculus. 

Pil'grim, a name meaning 'ditaraPy '/t|>mve!ller ’ (Ital .pelle* 
grina, Lat. peregrinus), came ; to, who made 
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1 ajoumey (' pilgrimage ’) tp somepl&ee rendered sacred by asso- 
ciation with the founder of their region; or with some other 
' My person, being prompted either by veneration for the person 
Jh question or by the bBtef that they vfmH thereby receive the 
pardon of sin. The, practice of'iJ^kihg: pilgrimages is. one that 
Saa prevailed in almost. all r c<^fe and in connection with all 
reli&ns, but perhaps ,bf jill whit Buddhism. After that 
religion was established df the three State religions of the 
Chinese Empire, to rCsort to India, which was 

the Holy Land pfBuddh^rb.;, Matty Buddhist pilgrims still visit 
annually AdpmV. Chylon, and other places in India. 

The Hindus resort m thpirsands to the Ganges, the temple of 
Juggernaut in The’ different sects of the Japanese 

have all their re^WilpIaces pf resort, and, according to the 
Koran, a Mohamme&$h might as well die a Christian or a Jew 
as without making, the pilgrimage to Mecca, The Holy Land 
„ of Christians is* ©febutse, Palestine, almost every spot of which 
is hallowed\by;Amobiatlott-with some incident in the life of 
. Christ. Pevh^'!s,,tbiv'Wt' Christian pilgrim was Helena, the 
mother of CbJUStantmCj who in 327 visited Jerusalem and 
f discovered ’ the Holy Sepulchre ami the Cross. Multitudes 
followed this illustrious example ; and afterwards a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land or the shrine of some saint became a 
common form of : Penance fq. v.). In the Middle Ages these 
pilgrimages ^became the occasion of gieat abuses — idleness, 
begging, anil,, debauchery-^ when Em ope was swarming with 
men and wpipcn ■ travelling in promiscuous companies. The 
deceived by the pilgrims from the Tuiks after the 
latter cankered Palestine in the inh c., led to the Crusades 
(q. v.), and when the counfry was finally abandoned by the 
Christians, ’pHgrimages to it weie in a great measure stopped. 
This, however only developed more fully pilgrimages to places 
in Europc-^Loretto in Italy, St. Jago <le Compostella in Spain, 
Canterbury in England, &c. The Reformation put a slop to 
the practice in the count lies that adopted the new doctrines, 
and it seemed gradually dying out even in Catholic countries, in 
spite of the device of Jubilees (q. v.) ; but quite recently it has 
taken something like a fiesh start, and thousands of Roman 
Catholics have been flocking to various places on the Continent 
where the Virgit) Mary has been making her appearance. 

Pil grimage of 0 race, the name assumed bv the North 
Country insurgents of 1536, who, taking a* their badge the Five 
'Wounds of Christ, demanded the fall ol Cromwell, leumon with 
Rome, redress to the Church,' and the total reveisal of the royal 
policy. Headed by A*ke and other gentlemen, and 30.000 in 
number, * all tall men and well horsed/ they marched upon 
York, chosd Lord Dacre for their chief, with Lords Westmore- 
land and Latimer and nearly all the northern nobility as his 
subordinates, and within a few days had mastered all England 
N. of the Humber, with the single exception of Skip' on Castle, 
commanded, by the Earl of Cumberland. Undei t lie imminence 
of the danger, Henry VIII. promised a free parliament at Yoih ; 
but scarcely had the insurgents returned home m triumph, when 
all concessions were revoked, and a renewal of iIk- revolt (15 >7) 
was suppressed with ruthless rigour. The whole countrywide 
was stttaded With gibbets, Lords Darcy and Hussey were sent 
to the block, the abbots of Fountains, Jervaulx, Barlings, and 
Kuksteud jh&nged, and Lady Buhner burnt at the stake. See 
the IjLiatprj^a pf Lipgard, Froude, and Green, 

In: Architecture, a detached support, differs fiom a 
); fa not necessarily being of circular shape, and in 
hot being ..teghjftfod by the rules of classical propoition. During 
the fttCtyjtyfjsM periods Of medieval architectuie the Ik assumed 
almolt ieyery ^ariety Of form. In the Norman style it is gene- 
rally aud plainp though sometimes fluted maspiial or 

zigzag ; ;I,u, the Early English the P. becomes more 

coaipUcat^.,a»d often consists of a group of smaller shafts, 
whitlh to the Vaulting which they support; while in 

edihees 0f ;the D^c<>tated Period this group of columns has an 
oblong or square ih^pud of a circular arrangement. In the 
PetpencUcu&r; Jhe mouldings of the P. fiequently run up 
,intb Ihearchek optionally the whole of the mouldings run 
up into the.an^esWitifout any capital at all. 

Pillar Cohmmres, Gr. Stylifai) were 

a peculiar clas^ wbo began to appear in the Christian 

Church in th^ neighbourhood of Antioch, a monk 


named Simeon (bom at Sisan, in Syria* about 390 A.t>.), whose 
excessive austerities had attracted admirers from all parts* hod 
a pillar erected six cubits high, on which he took his stand, in 
omer to escape the pressure of the crowd* and ‘in order to be 
nearer heaven/ - Jim better io accomplish this latter purple he 
had the pillar heightened, successively to twelve* twenty-two, 
thirty -six, and forty cubits. The top of it wastbreefeet in dia- 
meter, with a balustrade round it. On this he stood Constantly, 
eating only once a week, and engaged in pi%#r all night, and 
ail day in giving counsel to the multitudes whoresorted to him. 

In this manner he lived till his death, a period pf thirty-seven 
years. Simeon found many imitators in the East, where the pt*ac- . 
tice continued down to the 12U1 c., but in the West they were j 
never allowed to carry out their purpose. See Acta Sanctorum, \ 
Asse man’s Acta Martyromm Orient et Occident (Rome, 1848). 

Pill'nitz, a village and modem royal chdteau on the right 
bank of the Elbe, 7 miles S.E, of Dresden, and at the base of 
the Porsberg, which commands a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country. The chapel and dining-room of the ch&teau 
arc adorned with frescoes by Vogel, In a part of the chateau, 
since burned down, the P. Convention, an alliance between the : 

J Emperoi Leopold II. and King Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, 
was framed, 27th August 1791. 

Pillory (Fr. pi lone, Low Lat, pilloriatm , from Class. Lat. 
pita, 4 a pillar’), an obsolete instrument of punishment, in which 
the head and hands of the offender were secured through holes, 
in Ihe same manner as the feet are held in the stocks. Tlfe P. 
was mounted on a scaffold, and the culprit was thus exposed to 
public opprobrium, which found vent in vocal abuse and, showers 
of noisome missiles. The P. was used for many centuries in 
most European countucs. In England it existed before the 
Conquest in the form of the healfange or halsfang (/catch-neck *). 
In Piers the Plowman (14th c.>, a reference to the P. occurs — 

‘ And yif ye latcbe Iyer, late hym nought ascapen 
JS,r he l't put on the piloiye.’— {/‘ass. ti. J. 20a, 203) 

The P. was intended ‘magis ad ludibiium et infamiara quam ad 
prenam/ but serious injury and even loss of life has occurred 
where the mob was inflamed against the offender. On the other 
hand, when the victim was a favourite, or the prosecution un- 
popular, the punishment was transiormcd into a kind of triumph. 
The P. was exclusively the aw aid of the 4 forestallers, users of 
deceitful weights, perjury, forgery/ and such offences, till about 
1637, when tiie pres.* was Jumpered by restrictions, and all 
who printed books without a licence might be thus punishable. 
Henceforth those who suffered in the P. were chiefly authors and 
publishers of so-called libels and seditious pamphlets. Well- 
known cases aie those of Leighton, Lilburn, and Warton the 
printers; Piynne. Hast wick, and Defoe. As late as 1814* the 
Eatl of Dundonald (rj. v), for alleged stock-exchange swindling, 
Mas ordered to stand in the P., but the penalty was not enforced. 
The P. was Anally abolished by the statute I Viet. c. 23/ in 
1S37. The French pillorie or car, an was abolished in 1832, and 
the pi anger or schandpfukl of Germany has also been set aside 
by lecent legislation. 

Pills are the most convenient and poi table form for the ad- 
ministration of most medicines, and this form is especially suit- 
able for (1) all remedies which ope: ate 111 small doses, as metallic 
salts ; (2) those which aie designed to act slowly and gradually, 
as certain alteratives ; (3") those which are too readily soluble 
when exhibited in other forms ; (4) substances whose operation 
it is desirable to lelard uhtii they have reached the lower intes- 
tines, as in certain P. for habitual costiveness ; (5) bodies "whose 
specific gravities are too inconsiderable to allow their suspension 
in aqueous vehicles ; and (6) letid substances ; while it is un- 
suitable for (I) medicines which inquire to be given in largo 
doses ; (2) deliquescent salts ; (3) fluid or semi-fluid substances, 
such as 01K, balsams, &c,, which require a very, large proportion 
of some dry powder to render them sufficiently tenacious to 
form into a mass ; (4) substances sc insoluble, that when exhi- 
bited in solid form they pass through the intestinal' canal 
unaltered, as extract of logwood (Paris’s JVtanmicologm ) . , P. 
are formed from masses sufficiently firm in consistence pre- 
serve the globular shape, and not so hard as to be ©f too. difficult 
solution in the stomach and intestines. P. are rolled in flour, 
starch, magnesia, liquorice powder, and, cm the Continent, iu 
lycopodium. To prevent them from becoming dry and hard, as 
. / ■ 1 / to? 
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well as to prevent their being: tasted, P. may be enveloped in silver 
leaf, or coated with egg-albumen and ethereal solution of tolu. 
When P. are intended to pass through the stomach, so as to Act 
entirely on the lower bowels, they are made up with alcohol, 
and varnished with an ethereal solution of tolu. The following 
are the P. contained in the British Pharmacopceia ; — P aloes, 
P, aloes d assafosdilce, P. aloes et ferrt, P. aloes d myrrha, P. asset* 
feetuia composite, P. gambogia camposita, P. calory nthidis composita, 
P. coiocynthidis et kyoscyami, P, conii composite, P. feni carbon - 
aft's, l\ Jerri iodidi, P. hydrargyria P. hydrarg . suhchloridi com- 
posite, P. ipecacuanha mm scilia , P. plumbi cum opio, P. quinioe, 
P, rhei composita, E saponis composite , P. sdlht composite . The 
ordinary weight of a pill is 5 grains, and the dose of all P, should 
be from 4 to 5 or lo grains, unless otherwise directed. 


Pilot (Ft. piioic, Put. pi j loot, from Low Ger. pilm, 4 to take 
soundings/ ana Put. load or loot \ 4 lead '), a qualified sailoi, spe- 
cially licensed, in virtue of local knowledge, to direct the move- 
ments of ships passing through waters difficult of navigation, at 
a fixed rate of payment, which depends on the slop's draught of 
water, the distance, and the difficulty of the passage. As early as 
the 14th c. the laws of Wisby demanded that every shipmaster 
should employ a P. on neaung the coast. The law's legaramg 
pilots and pilotage are consolidated in the Acts 16 and 17 Viet, 
c. 129, and 17 and 18 Viet. c. 104. It is provided that 4 no master 
or owner of any ship is to be answerable to any peison whatever 
for any damage clone by the fault or incapacity of any qualified 
P. in charge of his ship within any district where the employ- 
ment of such 1 \ is compulsory.’ The master of any vessel of 
more than 50 tons burden or 6 feet di aught navigating the 
Thames is bound to employ the fir^t P. that offers his sei- 
vices, proyided he can produce his certificate and has hailed 
the vessel from a point near enough to admit of his call 
being heard by a proper lookout. The responsibility of a P. is 
limited to the amount of his bond. A P.-boat is distinguished 
by a large flag of ted and white divided horizontally, and by the 
number of the P. to which it belong* marked on its bows and 
sails. A ship demanding a P. hoi%ts a square blue flag. The 
chief guilds or * brotherhoods ’ of English pilots are those of the 
‘Trinity Houses' of Deptfoid Stioud (whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends from the Thames to the Isle of Wight), Ktngston-upon- 
Hull, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. The general direction of P. 
guilds belongs to officials appointed by law as 4 Pilotage autho- 
rities. 1 In the United States, pilotage is legulated by the 
Acts of Congress of 17*89, 1837, and 1S06, but the pecwniaiy 
liability of pilots is not quite settled. Jn the case of a collision, 
it has been decided by the Supreme Comt that, the owner of the 
ship to which the blame has been proved to belong is liable for 
damages even though a licensed pilot were on board at the time 
of the collision. Refusal to employ a licensed 1 *. who makes a 
4 valid offer of service * vitiates the insurance on a vessel, and 
renders the master and owneis responsible for the loss or damage 
of the cargo. In 1873, the pilots employed at Live* pool num- 
bered 270 : at New Yoik, 176. The numbeis of \ easels piloted 
were 17,186 and 10,307 lespectively. 

Law Regarding Pilotage. — In the Thames and Medway, and 
along the coast from Orfudness to the Isle of Wight, pilotage 
is regulated by the Corporation of the Trinity House, and by 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Foils. In other ports of the 
United Kingdom pilots are appointed and regulated by local 
Acts, Or by ancient charters of incorporation, or by the Mercan- 
tile Marine Act. In those parts of a voyage wheie a P. is 
employed by regulation or usage, termed 4 a pilot’s fairway/ 
one must be employed by an oversea vessel. Coasting vessels 
are not obliged to make use of them. The master of a vessel 
having a regular P. on board is not responsible for damage 
caused by the P. unless through uuskilfutncss or negligence. 
But his proceedings must not l>e controlled by the master, nor 
will the P.’s presence absolve the master from the consequences 
of his own carelessness. Authorities are empowered to give cer- 
tificates to masters or mates who have passed an examination 
to conduct their own vessels. Where there is concurrent juris- 
diction, a certificate must be got from each authority. The fees 
for pilotage are regulated by the distance and draught of the 
8 ™P- . 35 and 36 Viet, c. 72, empowers Trinity House to 
modify the rules as to pilotage rates. 


Karl, Germany's greatest living painter, was born 
at Munich, October 1, 1826, and studied first under his father, 

lOo 
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Ferdinand P., an eminent lithographer (died January 8, 1844.% 
and afterwards in the Academy of Munich under Jycaorm 
Shortly after his return from a journey to Paris, Bi 


by (he king to paint ’The 
r (1854)1 and the fame whrcb 
$fy enhanced by his ‘Sem . 
,%$*$}; In 1856 P. became 
its director in 1874. 
mas t e rpieces are the 
dps of Rome' (1861), 
mfclfcttion of 1862, 

A Cmsar* (1866), 


‘Galileo in Prison* (1864)* , T!rTr ^ P ^ , r , 

4 Thusnelda in the Triumphal ftocesti|^ * (1873), 

wjrai' '' " 


London, he was 
Founding of the 
this picture' gained 
before the Corpse of'WAttyktd# 
a professor in the Mun&h’ ? &V* 
He has painted sohie 
great historical pictures 
exhibited at the London. 
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Pilot-Fish {Hauer aits or Somber dttcipr$ iVTeleostean fish 
belonging to the Scombcridce or mackerel and deriving 

its name from the supposition that it gftid^ihe Shark towards 
picy. The fact seems to be that the 3 P* r '|fbllow'$ the shark in 
the expectation of receiving a portion of Of old, the 

P.-F. was credited with directing sailors Wft&'h proper course. 
Its average length is 12 inches. One dorsal "fin is developed, 
the groat dorsal fin being represented by. detached spines, not 
united by any fin membrane. The P,-F. resembles the Mackerel 
(q. v.) in foim. Its colour is a silver-grey tinted, with blue on’ 
the back, the body being encircled with five bands bf a dark 
blue colour. The tail is 4 keeled ' or ridged akbvpi &od below. 

Pilpay. See Lid pat. ... V/, 


Pil'sen, a town of Auslro-IIimgark in Bohemia, at the con- 
fluence of the Mies and Radbusn, 53 miles by rail ^Y.S.W, of 
1 'iag, anti 36 from the Bavarian frontier. It Isbell built and 
was formerly foitified. The chief buildings are the Church of St. 
Bartholomew and the Rathhaus, with a large collection of arms, 
but it has abo a new theatre, 7 churches, and 2 monasteries. An 
impoi taut market is held annually. P, has great alum works 
and rich coal and iron mines, and produces excellent beer, 
linens, leather, and musical instruments. P. was formed by 
Mansfield in 161S. It was the* centre of the conspiracy of Wal- 
lenstein (q. v.), and in the market-place here twenty-four of bis 
accomplices vveie executed in 1634. 


Pimen to, All'spice, or Jamai'ca Pepp'er, is a cheap 
and useful spice consisting of the clued unripe fruit of Eugenia 
pimento, a handsome busby tree native of the tropics' of the 
western henmpheie, and much cultivated iu some of UicW. India 
Islands — particularly Jamaica. The berries are gathered when 
nearly ripe, their essential oil at that period being tndst abun- 
dant. They are then spread upon sheets on wooden platforms 
m the full exposure of the sun, and are frequently tutted and 
winnowed until the drying is perfect. In this condition each is 
a biown rough heiry of the size of a small pea c^oWfted with the 
teeth of the calyx, and contains two dark- brOWft seeds embedded 
in a yellowish flerii. Odour and taste are aromatic bad peculiar. 
It is fiom this peculiarity— a sort of composite fiavpuir of cloves, 
cinnamon, and nutmeg — that the name allspice originated. P.„ 
is a good deal used m cookery and confectionery, and (if some- 
time.', given as a carminative to children, An oil distilled from 
it, known as oil of pimento, is an aromatic stimulant f bttt appears 
to be principally employed to communicate wafmtb 'ftftd flavour 
to other dings. See EUGENIA. t ' '' 1 1 

Pim pernel is a name that for some unkftdwtt,^ 
been given to plants of the genus Anagallts, hdofttpng; to the 
natural order Primulacca. it was originally ft^pSea to’ (be 
burnct ( Potorinm Sangnisarha ). AmgaUis Consists, bf abUlit 

eight species of slender annual or perennial herbs found in 
Europe, temperate Asia, N. Africa, and ' They, 
have axillary flowers, with a rotate or futtftd^ba| 9 (#d bcrttdla* 
succeeded by a many-seeded globose :• capsule 'bathing,., terns* 
versely, and are well represented by A. • "P^ ^ 

or 4 poor man’s weather-glass/ so called frbift /dosing 
before rain. It is a weed of wide ’• in-' 

England, less so in Scotland. ■ R 

{A. teneila) found creeping over fhe £riottxUU ’ 

is more particularly plentiful in W * BrkfiSh Itahaii 
P. {A tnonelli) and a Barbary callisia ■Axe with 

a series of varieties cultivated a* Th« 

name 1 water P/ is given to, another .British 
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of the primrose order, , It is, however, generally called 
while the ‘.yellow P/is Lyshmchia nemmm % a 
tedgehank plant also of the same order. 

. ; vtw^si^^^v ’*v * 

' Mf&£n& Cloth Is ’fabric manufactured in 

,lhh .Philippine XsIo 4 nigg;^rr 6 ia; . ."ljehf*wrcs pffhe pineapple 
{Amnassa sativa), 'jjtt&t&k of extracting the fibre, dressing 
aha dyeing it, inym^i hsheh tro»hle, and as fine qualities only 
are used, me arSfS^ of it are expensive— a small shawl or 

handkerchief /cq^ng; ohe or two ounces of gold, , Ptnilian y 
which is the finest quality, exceeding the most delicate lawn in 
'• texture, is only woy^n -to order— a piece for the ex-Queen of 
; Spain, for ’costing $500, 

Pinc&'beofc, a yellow alloy of copper and zinc, in the pro- 
portions -Of Eve to one respectively, formerly much used in the 
manufacture $ff hfrehp personal adornments. P. is named after 

' its introdu^h:(|'^ ,y\* V , \ 

Pind 3 >E^^' 3 Qito, the' most populous town in the district 
of J hilum, ^u^hh, 'British India, i mile from the right bank 
of the river Jhnuzn, and 5 from the foot of the Salt Range. It 
was fotmded in t&3i‘ And has manufactures of copper and brass 
ware, silk fttngis br scarfs, carries on boat-building, and is the 
centre of thA Sljalt#ode Of the Punjaub. It is an emporium for 
the distribution pf commodities from England and Central Asia. 
The impm$s aire, valued at /i 30,000 ; tlie exports at £ Go, 000. 
Pop. 

Pin'tlli ifer/ Pindaros, Lat. Ptndarus), generally called the 
* Theb&fo,* ^ tel by comparison the ‘ Lyrist,* is, by the verdict 
alike of undents and moderns, the greatest lyric poet of Gieece. 
lie was bom in the spring of Olympiad 64-63 (522 n.c.). 
The parentage °f P» is very uncertain. Some say that he 
was the son of Daiphantus, others of Pagondas or Scopehnus, 
while his mother T name is variously given as Cleidice, Cleo- 
d ice, or Myirta All authorities, however, agree that his pa- 
rents belonged to Cynoscephalae, and that he was born at the 
place of that name between Thebes and Tht^pioe, In P.’s 
family the, art of playing the flute was hereditary. lie was 
a kinsman of the VEgidee and had Dorian blood in his veins. 
The beautiful myth that the poet in boyhood, on his iv,ad to 
Thcspiae, had been overcome by sleep, and that he awoke with 
bees clustering round his lips can haidJy be passed over in any 
record,, however brief, of the life of V. (For tin* and similai 
Other myths see the Greek and Roman poets passim t but espe- 
cially cf, Pausatnas, ix, 23, sec. 2 ; Lilian, V. II. xii. 45 ; H01- 
ace, Od. iil 4, 17-20.) The father of P., the gieatesl master of 
the musical art in his time, sent young P. to Athens for the 
completion of his education. Lasos of Hennione, the founder 
of the Athenian school of dithyrambic poetry, and oilier masters 
of the poetic art, are said to have been his instnictois. Whether 
he contested the palm of poesy with the great Boeotian poet- 
esses .Myvrfs and Comma is of less moment than Die fact that 
he had actually been their pupil. Comma at first is said to 
huvA reproached P. with want of mythical knowledge in his 
earliest, performances, and eventually to have said to him, when 
, his genius Was mature, ‘ Sow not from the full bag but fiom the 
hai^d The IPth Pythian Ode was written by him at twenty ; 

Xtylp is immature, the taste a shade below that of a few of 
.th^'dtd^lyrists, but the power is unquestionable. Once entered 
oorikprofesrional career of poet, P/s services were in universal 
:;'At every festival in the Hellenic state he was indis- 
peti^b^\. 3 y Jliqto Of Syracuse, Alexander of Macvdon, Tlicron 
' Arcesilaus of Cyrene, and many of the itch and 
hfS own land his pen was not only even welcomed 
* ^ . Like Burns — the greatest of modern 
lytirtfi^whlk hd Was ever ready to lend himself to all that was 
lovely, p|3^ truft, and generous, P. nevei swerved fiom the 
divine fif the poet. Gifts could not mar, nor could 

his transcendent powers. Though most of 
at the courts of kings, P.'s genius was 
essentially j^triotic .and national, In 473 n.c. ana for four 
' years .theii^^r he Was the guest of Hiero. He is supposed to 
vhkve >4^ 'W & wrote many poems — hymns, preans, 
dithyrambs* dirge« # nnd Encomia. His triumphal odes — Olym- 
pian, Pytlfiflb)<l|i^ejtt^ and Isthmian— -have a world -wide repu- 
, tatkm. The $m$^', v style of P. is peculiar. He abounds in 
wionderM brilliant metaphors, but Iris tournun 


de phrase is so extremely abrupt that he is hot only a difficult 
but even an obscure writer. Those* . kwjever, that have the 
patience tOTnaster his, style find themselves well repaid by the 
delight which his vivid and vehement muse inspires. , , 

Of his strength it hardly belongs here to speak j of his metres 
Stftl less. Suffice it to say that P. belongs to >tfee highest of the 
j£)H Mdjvres in Greek poetry, Any *ttem| 4 ; ,tb i^cwiuce him 
in English has been unsuccessful In no Ettrppe^n language 
indeed does it seem likely that P, will ever be acbe^obly ren- 
dered. See P. *s Lcben und Duhiung (Bonn, lS52) : ViUemain 'a 
Bssais sur U Gfotie de Pindar e et sur la Poem Lyrique (Par, 
1859.) Cf< also the editions of Bockh (tiips. 2 yols. 1811-22) ; 
Donaldson (Lond. 1841) ; Dissen (2d ed. by Schueidewin, 1843) ; 
Cookesley (Lond. 1851) ; Hartung (1857) ; and Tychp Mommsen 
(1S66) ; also Damm, Lexicon Pindaricum (Lond. 1814). 

Pindar'is, a collection of freebooters who established a 
system of terrorism in Central India at the beginning of the 
present century. They were mostly Mohammedans, but were 
bound together by no common nationality or discipline. They 
followed in the wake of the Mahratta armies, and were en- 
couraged by the Mahratla leaders. In 1812 their numbers were 
estimated at 60,000 horsemen, armed with spear and matchlock. 
Their plunderings, torturings, and other excesses knew no 
bounds; anrl in 1817 Lord Hastings* resolution to restore order 
in Cential India led to what is sometimes known a$ the fourth ■ 
and last Mahratta War, in which the names of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm figure conspicuously. One of the Pindari chiefs, Ameer 
Khan, agreed to disband his followers in consideration of a jageer 
which has now become the State of Tonic (q. v.)‘. Of the other 
three principal chiefs, one took poison, one surrendered him- 
self, and the third was miserably destroyed by a tiger in the 
jungle. Their Mahratta allies, the Pcishwa and Holkar, Were 
completely defeated, and thirty hill fortresses were captured in a 
few weeks. The native states of Central India and Rajputana 
were foimally taken under British protection ; order was enforced 
among the Bheels and other wild tribes, and this pint of India 
was placed in the direction of progress which it has since con- 
tinued to pursue. 

Pin'dus, a wild picturesque mountain range of ancient Greece 
between Thessaly and Epirus, foiming the main watershed of 
the country. See Greece and Turkey 1 . 

Pine ( Pin us) is one of the most important genera of the 
natural order Comfera\ and has at times been variously united 
with the spruces, firs {properly so called), larches, and cedars, 
but is well distinguished from them by having persistent 
Jenvcs in clusters of two to five in the axils of membranous 
scales, and the woody carpcliary scales of its cones thickened 
at the apex. The leaves are evergreen, rigid, needle-shaped,; 
vaiying from about an inch to mote than a foot in length ; 
the infioiesccnce is monoecious, the male catkins being in the 
axils of membranous bracts clustered round the branch In 
a dense raceme at the base of the current year’s shoot 5 and tlie 
female flowers arc solitary or in whorls on separate branches ; the 
cones ripen in the second or sometimes in the third )<car ; there 
arc inverted ovules in pairs at the base of the imbricated scales, 
and three or moie linear cotyledons. All arc trees, many attain- 
ing a great height and size, andfbcmg of gregarious habit, they fre- 
quently form extensive forests. The genus consists of about lio 
species, is confined to the northern hemisphere, abounding in the 
temperate and cold regions of Europe, Asia, and America— rarely 
occurring in the tropics, and not found on the mainland of Africa. 
Tlie economic products are timber, tar, pitch, rosin, and turpen- 
tine ; and the following is a selection of some of the most useful 
species: — P. austmlis — the long-leaved, southern, yellow*, or 
Georgia pitch P. — along the S.F.. coast of the United S't&tes 
clothes extensive diy sandy tracts known as the P. Barretts, 
The tree attains a height of 70 feet, furnishes a strong, durable, 
and much prized timbei for house builders and shipwrights, and 
yields the main supply of American turpentine, galipot, tOSitt, 
pitch, and tar. It is distinguished by its long cylindrical 0O»es, 
having the scales armed with recurved spines ; the leaves are 10 
to 15 inches long. P, Camriensis — Canary P.~^forms large 
forests at about 5000 feet elevation in the Canary Isles, growing 
to a height of 70 feet, and furnishing a resinous, durable, very 
heavy wood, not readily attacked by insects. It is the only African 
species. P, eembra of the European Alps, Siberia, aiwi Tartly, 
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grows to ct height of 120 feet, and yields a good turpentine. The 
wood is of a yellow colour, very soft and resinous, of an extremely 
fine texture, and is extensively used for carving and cabinet-work, 
The seeds are edible, and yield under pressure a great quantity 
of oil. P. Coulteri , indigenous to the eastern slope of the Cali- 
fornian coast range at an elevation of 3000 to '4000 feet, is of 
rapid growth, attaining a height of about too feet, with a dia- 
meter of 4 feet, and produces the largest cones of all the pines. P. 
£>aug!asii ~~ the Oregon I\— -on some parts of the N. Pacific coast 
furnishes the principal timber of export, and is therefoie of great 
commercial value in the lumber trade. The wood is veiy strong, 
fine, and clear-grained, splendid for masts and spars, also for 
flooring ; has been known to attain a height of 400 feet and a 
stem diameter of 14 feet, P. exedsa — the llhotnn P. — occurs 
gregariously between 5000 and 12,500 feet elevation in the 
Himalaya®, Us also in Macedonia and Montenegro. It is a fine 
tree, attaining 1 100 to 150 feet in height, with abundance of tur- 
pentine, and gives a compact even-giained heart-wood, soft and 
easy to work, ranking in durability next to the Deodar. In 
India the, bark is used to roof forest huts. A11 edible manna 
exudes from the leaves and branches. P. Go ardiaiia — the nut 
P, of Nepaul — a middle-sized tree forming forests m the 
Himalayas, is principally valuable lor ire edible seeds, which 
are obtained by heating the cones, and ait* stoicd for winter tree, 
forming in lvunawar the staple food of the inhabitants. P. 
Haleppensis — the Aleppo P. — a native of the Meditei ration n 
region, forming irregular and open forests, and in its variety P, 
maritime thriving on loose coast sands. Tt yields a kind of 
Venice turpentine as well as a valuable tar ; the wood is esteemed 
for shipbuilding and furniture, and is useful for toiclus. The 
bark is employed for tanning. P. Lambo liana — the giant or 
sugar P.— native of the N.W. American coast region between 
lat. 40^43°, is a lofty tree of iapid growth, attaining 300 feet, 
with a straight naked trunk of from 7 feet to 20 feet (Lumet ei. 
It thrives best in a sandy soil, aud produces a soft, white, stiaight- 
grained wood, which foi internal voik (flooring, Ac.) i* esteemed 
above any other P. in California. The tree yields an abundance 
Of remarkably puie and clear resin of a sweet taste, burning a 
substitute for sugar. The cones ate 18 inches long, with edible 
seeds which are used for food by the natives. J\ Latino- -the 
Corsican P.— - -a large tree foimmg extensive forests in Spain, 
Corsica, Asia Minoi, Ac., chiefly 111 mountainous districts wheie 
the soil is calcareous. It attains a height of 120 feet or more, 
furnishes a valuable, coarse-giauird, elastic, and duiablc wood, 
is perhaps the most resinous of all pines, and on the French 
coasts has been extensively planted to stop the inioads of diiftmg 
sand. P. longi/oiia — the Emodi or Cbir P. — is a large hand- 
some tree of the Himalaya mountains, producing more turpen- 
tine and resin than any oilier comfoi of that range. The wood 
as a rule is not durable, but is easy to woik, and in hill distucts 
is extensively used foi building. P. AAis wiattn is indigenous to 
China and Japan. It attains a height of 60 feet, and supplies a 
resinous, tough, and durable wood used for buildings and furni- 
ture. The roots when burned with the oil of Prasuca On oil a Its 
furnish the Chinese lampblack. P. Ah nzicsii of N. W. America, 
is a very handsome tree, growing to a height <>f 70 feet, and 
furnishes a valuable timber. It thrive* D'st in moist pumnd. 
P. montanu (or P. fnmiUsS — the dwarf P. — occurs over huge 
areas of the Alps and Carpathians, Ac., luxuriating on the 
poorest soil. It yields freely an oil of turpentine used for medi- 
cinal purposes in ITungaiy, and exudes a icsin. The wood 
serves for carving, firewood, and charcoal. P. P/uastcr— -clust* r 
P, ---occurring plentifully in the Mediterranean region, is marked 
by its flustered cones, and long thick rigid leaves, is of quick 
'growth, and yields large quantities of the French turpentine. 
The timber is inferior. Having long spreading roots, it is 
peculiarly adapted for Axing loose shifting sands, more especially 
as it will flourish dose to the sea, and has been largely planted 
ior this purpose in France, converting enormous coast-wastes 
into valuable property. /' Phtea — the stone F. — also a quick- 
gtowing species in countries 1 tendering the Mediterranean, forms 
a large tree, giving a whitish light resinous wood, much used for 
buildings, furniture, and ship-work. The cones take three years 
to ripen. The seeds are edible, and where the tree grows, are 
used as an article of food in the same way as almonds ; they are 
made into sweetmeats The taste is somewhat resinous, but not 
disagreeable. P. pondtrosa of the mountains of K.W* America 
attains ^height of more than 200 feet, and is of comparatively 


quick growth. The heavy wood is in high estimation 

ral purposes. P, radiate, a Californian species, is a ,'fline ferfth, 

of rapid growth# attaining fully 100 feet high, with a 

Nova Scotia, far- mmOEi'i’stt. ' 

mshesa hnc-gramed , . ,1^ 1 

»ed wood, heavy and durable, very resinous, and Suitable 
for shipbuilding. It flourishes in dry' sandy soils, attaining 
a height of 80 fee t. P. rigida, or American ©itch 1 \, k a 
native o( the northern United States, suits Itself to rocky 
giavclly soils, sca-shores, or swampy ground, 1 and the quality, 
of its timber varies from heavy to light and; sbftj according 
to its place of growth. It is principally important for its large 
yield of resin and tar, but Us wholesale destruction in the 
present century has much limited the supply. jP, 
t ’altfornun nut lb— is most frequent on the Western sieves of the 
Rocky Mountains. It produces a large, ps^le, and, sott timber. 
The cones attain a foot in length, and the seeds are edible. 1 \ 
Si ruble —m England called Weymouth 1 \, in" America tire While 
I*. — a large and important tree, reaching to SjoTeef in height 
aud a girth of 18 feet, is a native of the northern United States 
ancl S. Canada. The wood is light coloured, soft, but with little 
strength. It is freely u >ed in N. America for building, furniture, 
and otliet purposes, and is a source of supply of turpentine and 
gallipot. It was introduced into England in *70$, attd is now 
giown on a considerable scale in Germany. The P, spiwslns^ 
called Scotch fir, is a native of N. and mid Europe (up to 76* N. 
lab ), al <0 of N. Asia. It is a very valuable tree, emvftefRtJr grega- 
nous m its habit, forming extensive natural forest^ and thrives 
best in sandy soil, as it requires free drainage, .attaining, under 
veiy favourable circumstances, a height of 150 feet. The sap- 
wood 1* Inrun, enclosing a distinctly marked reddish bearwood, 
which is durable and stiong. The red deals from the Bhltfe nncl 
No> way are of this specie?*, as well as a large poftkwi of the 
European tar. It is frequent in peat-mosses, snowihfe' that it 
was formerly a native of England and Ireland. P, #Wo~~-the 
fiankincensc or loblolly P. — grows in the marches thftt 'intersect 
the * pme barrens' of the southern United States, preferring ft 
potion near the coast. It yields turpentine of good quantity, 
though of infeuor quality. The timber is not of WUC& wvlut*. 
In Mexican nines we have P, 7 eocoie t which gives ft large resin- 
ous timber of durable quality ; and a Japanese species, f \ Tsi*ga t 
the wood of which is small, but is highly esteemed ior 
furniture. * ,* p,- /" ''AC:T : 

The emanations from P., particularly the very re$lhoiie^lki|e^ 
arc antimalarian and antiseptic, as proved, by rcaidenceirhe^r ^ 
forests, and by the use of hospitals constructed .of 
Other important trees, mostly belonging to the genera 
Coir us, that have in the varying botanical nomenclfttibr^borhe 
the name of Pinus, arid are still sometimes spoken ft re 

purposely excluded from the above selection. such ; 

f.ec Fir and Cedar. Species of A 1 'ammd (<p V.| termed 
Chili P. and Norfolk Island P., Ac., and th ^ 
has the name of Kauri P, (q. v.). These are but 

the plants called Screw P. belong to )• *' 

Pineal Body, or Gland, or Oottftr ci-iiiS conical, - 

body of 1 eddish -grey colour, situated' 

misstvx of the brain. It attains a lettgfh 4 inches, and . 

a breadth of 2 or 3 inches at its , base $p - k in youth 
than in age, and in females thou iff B. is con- 

nected with the ecrchrnm 'at, iU\ or stalks# 
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iiri4 ^ some few cri>#$ fibres as wtfH. It consists chiefly of grey 
iri^^/Aud iswell supplied with blood-vessels, A small cavity 

UH-llllij, _ L IrL*, ''L.a .... .am tA 4-t, *1". a*. .all Iniil' jJ! jl ilk.b J J 


^ao^AypIe beb v ugi^,;i :;^^ \Jqt tropical Bromeliaeea 
(*E T>), having rigid le^tooiated aod edged with share spines, , 
and a fruit that is techi^jpally bailed a sbrosis— that is, composed . 
of numerous ovaiw/5ro!^ and bracts, all combined 

so ge to forin * twJkk^ 7 It is named botanically Ana* 

nassa sativQi atji4^5|!Npfieyed to be a native of Brazil/ whence it 
,hds passed to . America, including the W. 

Indies, and moth fetely ! to parts of Asia and Africa. It became 
known to Euroj^anskbout the middle of the i6th c. We hear 
of it in England a, hundred, years later, some having been sent as 
a present to ^romwcil ivand Evelyn in his Diary, under date 
August £, Iddi; fpfis-M,' Us appearance at a banquet given by 
Charles II, at; WW he ytti present. In 1 718 the cultivation of 
the P, - A. was : fbjtt successfully established in England in the 
garden of ^,r ; |5*'I^olcer, in Richmond, Surrey, in pits heated 
With bark, the :planti , being Watered with tepid water. The first 
formal treatise oh, its Culture was published in 1769. The author 
(Giles) giyes a plan, of a pinery heated with tan and flues. Many 
works have since been written on the subject, including all the 
minutiae q f $fe)ectipn of soils, descriptions of houses and pits, 
mode of heating, times and manner of potting, watering, ma- 
nures, shtt$uigj temperature, propagation, selection of varieties/ 
expedients fqjrenlarging the size and improving the flavour of the 
fruit, diseases/, reformations, &c. ; and the successful growth 
1 of the P*rA,is cohsidered a test of the gardener’s ability in large 
establishments, , The fruit should be bright and golden in colour, 
heavy in proportion to bulk, surmounted by a small sturdy cone 
of leaves, the pcOnt strong, the juice itch, of the consistence of 
honey, and of , an exquisite flavour. These qualities combined 
render it the king of dessert fruits. It also makes an admirable 
sweet preserved in sugar or made into jam. In Devonshire 
pme-appjcs of 5 lb. weight have been grown and lipened in the 
open air. The fruit now hawked about the streets, of London 
and elsewhb'c is imported from the Bahamas, and is a poor 
variety. The name l’.-A. is taken from the general resend ''mce 
of the fruit to a large cone of a pine-tree. 

Pin© Ctaier {HyJophagus ft ni per da), a species of beetle* 
belonging to the Hylophagid# or Bark Beetles (q. v.), and uifcst- 
ing Scotch firs* It feeds on the young shoots of these tiees, and 
appears to eat its way to the stem. It is of small size, and of 
blackish-brown colour. 

Pitt© Finch, or Pine Grosbeak ( Pinicoia 01 Py ninth 
eunelecdor), a species of Insessoriul birds belonging to the section 
Cmir&stiys, P. F, is one of the Bullfinches (q. v.), and attains 
a length , varying from 7 to 9 inches. The bead, neck, and 
throatarered, the back blackish-brown, and the under parts light 
grey. The wings and tail are of a dusky broun.vai legated with 
White markings. The P. F. occurs in the Arctic and noithcm 
regions of both hemispheres; but in the western it migrate, 
southwards to the United States in winter. It lavs four or live 
eggs of ft pohpgreen hue spotted with brown. TTic biid is chiefly 
found jtear pine forests, and feeds on the seeds and shoots of 
• tiMjflg Slipe*** Well os on those of the biich willow. 

1 Pbilippe, a French physician, celebrated for hi* 

of lunacy, was bom at Saint- Andre (Tarn), April 20, 

/ IWS'/J ^fterstiidymg; at Toulouse ami Montpellier, be lemoved 
, Hero he devoted his attention to the study 
of itmaw/'-ftfid' ''became directing physician to the asylum at 
Bic^trh hi 4hd it Salp£tri£re in 1795. In the latter msti- 
tutibn/^W; Emitted female lunatics only, he commenced a 
, class of clbial surgery, which he continued along with his 
pafhmtigf|oWi\t^BtVes'':xn the 'School of Medicine in Tatis. II is 
great fame;'re^S upOn his treatment of lunatics, which was a 
complete re#fotiOn of the old barbarous methods. Naturally 
his sysleifri#U&&rt vigorous opposition at the time ; but in a few 
years it Accepted ovei the whole of Europe. V 


yearn it w^towiuly accepted ovei the whole of Europe. T 
died at Parts, Obtoberr; 26, 1826* His chief works are TraifJ 
' 44 * T Alienation Mcntale ( 1701 ), La Noso - 
graphic PhiUstiphfqite 1 {1^98, dth «d. i8l8), a work which marks 
an epoch in tHeimstory iof the French medical school, and La 
Midecine C/^'(i|o2|';|»sides numerous papers in llte Jour* 


ml de Physique,, and the Journal de Pttturerdy, lie also edited 
for a lengthened period La Gazette de /See Cuvier’s Elpgt 
de P, {M moires de I'Aradhiik dee Setups, /vok'„jx.,), ", 

i Fiuerolo, or Pignerol, a town ofTN. Italy, jpfrovince of 
Turin,, on the tiver Lemnwa, at the - entrance w the valley of 


I Turin,, on the river Lemnfrm, at the - enfranc© to the valley of 
Perosa, 1200 feet above the sea, and 23k of Turin 

by rail It is (since 1848) a bishops see, and modem 

cathedral, 14 churches, and 2 seminaries. . P. mauuftctttres silks, 
woollens, cottons, and paper, and has considetiblc trade in Wine 
and Alpine cheese. The fortress of P., for a ifee the prison of 
the ‘Man with the Iron Mask * (q, v.), was from the J Ith c. to, 
its destruction in 1696 alternately in the hands of the house of 
Savoy and of Fiance. Top. (1874) 16,800 . 

Piney Tree. See Calothy lltjm. 

Piney Varnish, See Dammar. 

Pinguic'ula. See Butter wort. 

Pink is the name of a well-known shade of light red ; but 
seveial substances known as pinks arc shades of yellow rather 
than red. Dutch I\, for example, is a greenish-yellow colour, 
prepared by impregnating a white earth With decoctions of 
yellow berries and turmeric. 

Pink (Dianthus) is a genus of Caryophyllace consisting of 
about seventy species of tufted herbs with narrow grfl&s4ike 
leaves, solitary flowers arranged in panicles or fascicles tubular 
five-toothed calyx, five long-clawed petals with entire or cut 
limb, ten stamens, two styles, and a capsular fruit. It is repre- 
sented through Euiope, tcinpeiate Asia, N.W, America, and 
N. and S. Africa. The gaulcn P. (of which by specialists some 
300 varieties are enumeiated) originates from D. pltimariw, a 
plant of mid-Europe occuirnig also much in its wild form On old ■ 
ruins in seven al places in England. Eiom D. laryophyllus tile 
numerous varieties of the Carnation (q. v.) are derived. Both of 
tlu^e aie justly favourite gaiden flowers, and are propagated by 
pipings and layers. D . bar bains, another European species, 

with flowers in dense fascicles at the top of the stem, is likewise 
often seen in gaidens undei the name of * Sweet William.* 
/A sHptrl’iis ( * Sweet Johns ’ of old), a sulking and sweet-scented 
European species i* a l S{ -> cultivated. Tiie native British plants 
of the genus aie the ‘Dcptfoul T/ (a name given it by Gerard 
m 1597 fiv.n liis finding it there) ; J ). Armena , whicli is a rather 
lave species; D. dclfoidcs, the ‘Maiden P./ a much branched 
perennial, with pu* tty mottled rose-coloured flowers, found in 
diy-Miil ground both in England and Scotland ; Z>, c&sws, con- 
fined to ihe limestone cliffs of Cheddar, and called the ‘ Cheddar 
T\* in consequence ; and D. prolifer, a iare S. of England, spe- 
cies. None of the genus lime any establi-hcd medicinal quail* 
ties. 1 or the plant called ' bea P/ see Thrift. 

Pink'orton, John, a Scottish antiquary and historian, wa« 
born at Edinburgh, Febmaiy 17, 1758. After six yeaiV 
schooling at Lanai k, he was apprenticed for five years to 
an Edinburgh writer to the signet, and published an Ode 
to Craigwilhir Castle (1776). In 1780 he came to London, 
where he gained the friendship of Horace Walpole, and through 
him of Gibbon, by his Ksyxy on Medals (1784) and Letters on 
Lite/ at itfe (1785), the latter affecting a singular orthography in- 
tended ‘to 1 educe the haishncss of the English tongue. The 
A fluent & cattish Poems never before in Print , from the MS, Col - 
feifion op Sir Kichaul Maitland (2 vols. 1786) have been un- 
justly branded as a htcuaiy forgeiy, though in the preface P» 
acknowledged his earlier P lines (1781) and Scottish Tragic 
Ballads (17S3) to have been mainly of lus own composing. In 
the Edsser/at.on on the Ong,n and Progress of the Scythians or 
Coths (1787), and Inquiry into the History of Scotland preceding 
the Peigu of Malcolm III. {2 vols, 1790), * snarling J I\, as Burton 
styles him, ‘railed at the plaid, and blasphemed the claymore,* 
everything Celtic coming in for a storm of indiscriminatmg - 
abuse, and the modern Highlanders being described afi ‘mere , 
savages, but one degree above brutes, indolent, slavish, stranger* 
to industry/ whose breed requires to be utterly exterminated. 
Other works by T. were his MedaUk History of England la ihe 
Revolution \ 1 790) ; hottographia Scott# (2 vols., X 795-97) * Hts* 
tory of Scotland from the Accession of the House of Stuart to that 
of Maty (2 vols, 1 797); Walpoliana (2 V0I& 1804) i Modern 
Geography (3 vols. 1 803-7) ; Collection of Voyages and Travels 
(16 vols, 1 80S -t 3), &.c. V. settled id Paris (1802), and died 
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there, poo t and forgotten, March 10, 1S2& See his Literary 
Correspondence {2 vols, Load, 1S30). „ 

Pink Boot. See Smgelia. J) 

Pinn a, a well-known genus of Lamelltbra nchiate Molltisca, 
familial ly known as the Mediterranean Mussel It belongs to 
the family AvicuUda . The shell is wedge-shaped and of homy 
texture. "No hinge exists. This mollusc, like the common 
mussel, secretes ntyssus or *"beard,’ and is notable for the large 
amount of silky material it can thus produce. So abundant is 
the * beard' of the P., that the Sicilians and Maltese Weave 
stockings, gloves,. from it. Pope Benedict XV. was pre- 
sented with a pair of stockings in 1754 made from it. Many 
species belong to this genus. T. pectinate occurs in British 
seas; P* noltSis is a well-known Mediterranean genus, and P> 
nigriw and i?l rudis are also familiar species. 

Pi&il'&€6 (Sp ifinma, Fr. pittasse, from Lat. phius, a ‘ fir tree,’ 
the Wood of which was originally used in the construction), a 
large eight -oared boat, next in size to the launch, earned by men* 
of-war ; also a light schooner-rigged vessel provided with oars. 

Pixm'&cle (Low Lat. finnaculitm * from pinna, ‘ a feather ;* 
hence what is pointed like a pin or feathet), 111 architecture, a 
small turret of a square 01 polygonal riiape, used as a terminal 
ornament to buttresses, the tops of gables, Ac. It is most ti e- 
quently met with in edifices of the Latei Gothic period. Deco- 
rated pinnacles have frequently inches in their facer., each of the 
sides terminating in a pediment, and the tops b&mg generally 
crocketed, with flnials on the points. 

Pinnigra'da and Pinnipe'dia, terms applied to that section 
of Carnivorous quadrupeds, including the Seal (q. v.) and Walrus 
(q. v.), in which the limbs aic modified to form swimming pad- 
dles. " In these animals the body is long and fishlike. Tin* tail 
;is short and rudimentary, and the limbs are also short. The 
hinder legs are placed far back on the body, so that their axis 
nearly conesponds to that of the body itself, and the hind limbs 
together with the posterior extremity of the body form an admi- 
rable swimming apparatus. The toes aie provided with stiong 
nails. External ears may be wanting, and at most are rudimen- 
tary. Both ears and nostrils are wlvular, and may be closed at 
will, The bones are of spongy text me and light consti action. 
The canine teeth are long ami pointed. 

Pinnotheres. Sec Lea Craij. 

Pimxular'ia, a genus of peculiar plant fossils found in rocks 
of Devonian age. They consist of slender smooth-surfaced 
bodies, which give off at light angles Jong and delicate branch- 
lets. By Dawson, P. is considered to icpie-’erit tire roots of other 
plant fossils, just as the btigmaria of the coal, formerly regarded 
as a distinct plant, was found to be the root of Zi&tl.'ariu. 

Pi nn 'nl a. The leaflets that compose a pinnate ltaf arc called 
pinnsc. If these again are subdivided in a pinnate mannei, tne 
leaf is termed bipinnate, and the secundaiy p inure arc called 
pinnules. See Leaves. 

Bins (Lat. pinna: or f entice, * feathers ; ’ what are pointed 
like such), The manufactine of P. L one of the characteristic 
industrial features of Birmingham, where, so far as regards Great 
Britain, they are chiefly made. Although v hat are tenned * solid- 
headed ’ P. are now only seen, the period is within the recollec- 
tion of comparatively young people, when the head of a pin ; 
consisted of a separate piece of thin wire, twisted around and ! 
fastened to the body or shank. Previous to the introduction of J 
the solid-headed pin, the making of a pin involved numerous | 
separate operations, which were mostly performed by manual 
labour; but now P* are made by self-acting machinery. To a pm- | 
making machine wire of suitable gauge L supplied from a toil 
wound around a drum, the machine itself, moved by steam powei , 
drawing in its supply of wire at the late it needs the jaw material. 
As the wire enters the machine it is straightened by being pulled 
through a senes of upright pegs, after passing which the end of 
ihe wire is caught between a pair of lateral jaws and held for an 
instant, during which time it receives a succession of smart 
blows from abiding bar or hammer, whereby the head is formed. 
At the same instant a knife descends, and cuts off’ the proper 
length of wire for a single pin, and the article, $0 far formed, falls 
into a Slit or groove, the opening of which is too small to allow 
live head to pass through. In this groove the P, consequently 


Arrange themselves with theends to be pointed turned 

and the groove itself forms * long inclined plane, nnder ! wbw& V 

A\J. s- . rm. - £i_. i 


> 'ifiabU oift ' havJ received fink 

properly tapered points. • •'?« are perfect so 1 

far as regards form but they brassy yellow 

appearance, very different from • w dman aspect of a 


clean aspect of a 


new pin. Most commonly, P,' l }Ajfc process ’of 

whitening or so-called silvering,- 1 ' • ' the P* am ’ 

first cleaned by agitation in’ which they,’ 

are mixed with fuller’s earth and this drey are’, 

transfer! ed to a steam-jacketed;- which they 

are boiled with granulated tin, to which ;a- Cerfatu .proportion 
of cream of tartar (potassic bitartrate) ‘S’ ,.{e4'-; *AWhen the ^ 

P. are removed from the Copper boiler ‘mhnd to be * 

coated with a thin film of tin, to which Silvery ap- ! 

pearance is due. It is only necessary P., an 

operation accomplished by agitating them Jjjntott. With dry ‘ 
bian, and they are finally freed from that' Substance by fcubse- 
quen t winnowing. A very interesting , process ppw remains 
to be performed with the finished P., that Js the oaperihg. ; 
It is done by a machine to which a hopper, iS attached, and 
into it a large quantity of P. are thrown. . By a 'dodiftlht raking | 
agitation, the attendant manages to got rowS 'Of 'P.’^with points ! 


downwards through grooves at the lower part of .$16 hopper, - 
A single row is advanced from the hopper at a t&he, and the 
points of that row come in contact with the papey gilded and 


crimped ready to receive them. By a treadle qctlph fheVhole 
iow is forced into the prepared paper at one tfite paper 

moves forward and another row of P. is liberated W, papering 
in the same manner. A large pioportion of the iVftow used 
are simply weighed and put up in small boxes, #fl& in these 
operations the females employed display remarkable dexterity. 
P. are in some cases finished by japanning, arid sometimes, 
especially those for etymological use, are gilt. 

A patent for making solid-headed P. was secured in 1817 by 
1 Seth Hunt; but the Just machine that was successfully worked 
was that patented by Lemuel W, Wright, an American, in *824. 
A live yeaii’ extension of Wright’s patent was granted in 1837. , 
Since that dale many improvements have been made pn the 
apparatus, and it is new one of the most perfect pieces Of auto- 
matic machmciy in operation. The daily production '.'of ft in 
the United Kingdom is calculated to be 50 , 000 , 000 , Of which 
Birmingham produces neaily three-fourths, London, StyWldp a, *d 
Dublin sharing the residual fourth between them. - Tlic Weight 
of wire, including a fractional amount of iron wire tttffed in the 
manufacture of hnir and mourning P., coUsu med nlpiually in 
England for this enormous pioduction is about Jtayff iottsi ! . 

Pinsk, a town of \V. Russia, government of Minsk, on the 
riven I’ina, which flows into the Pripet, an affluent bf theDon, 
210 miles from Warsaw, and TiS from the Austrian frontier. 
It is situated in an extensive swampy plain 44O feet, abov^ the 
sea, and, connected by the Oginsky Canal with thelNie&en, is 
liie centre of a considerable transit trade, chiefly in cfcnrf il$qw, 
wool, umber, tar, and glass, nnd has manufafcthtw'^/'Bh^fiia 1 
leather. Pop. 17,718. founded in the 
to Poland in 1569, became Russian in 1795. v ' 

Pint (Fr. pinte, Sp. pinto) is a measure of capacity^'uiva!* - 
lent to one-half of a quart and one-eighth of a, gaffnm W 
the most part limited to liquids. The old Scotch pint yitti ' 
to about three imperial pints. ( , ,; v '>%:}, ' ' 

Pinta'do. See Guinea Fowl. - : ; v ; ; 

Pin 'tail Duck {Da filet acuta ),a species fci" 

in which the hinder toe is small, and not 
the other toes. The bill is narrow, and, bos at' ifs 

base. The body and tail are long, the 

male, hence the familiar name of the spepm ’ 

in the northern hemisphere, is found -«h4 : - 

also inhabits the Gulf of Mexico, the W;; SiedV 
teiranean Sea at that season. Its wftlt 

black and white lines above, ari# wbit^^l^v'^fTnib' feh 1$ very 
palatable. The bird breeds iii' '.be .readily , 

domesticated. •- L : 

, , j. 1. ' "v'C. ‘ . 
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Ptombi'no, « form® prindjMfiBtjr of N. Italy, utretching 
aJc'af t»k vmX ©pjwslse the island of Elba, from which it is 
' immted m a channel of the same name, ‘ Its area before its 


g ed ty a channel of the same ham . Its area before its 

Spun, and later, by & '-^^aidnE^mi-lLiuloyiJ^fkinfly, from 
whoa it was wrested:*^. Itemlewt in 1805. Napoleon con- 
, ferred it ok tils brother-in-law, who was 

ejected in favour dynasty in 1816. It was finally 

annexed to Tti^n^ ahd became part of the kingdom of Italy 


Porto Vecehio, if, pjtkl and commodious. There is a large 
Bessemer ' supplied with ore from Elba, 

Admirable pt^ectiles^ of groat hardness, are also manu- 

factured* 

from Old Fr. peon - Ital. pedone , 
*& fbat-soMkfr*}* labourers or artisans attached as soldiers to 
the infancy reghnentsln the British army. Their duties are the 
removing, of Obstacles on the line of march, the digging of 
„ trenches, making: of bridges, sinking of mines, and generally the 
direction Of allfield works. Thirteen picked men march as P. 
at the head of evety regiment, armed with saw-back swords, 
and cAtiying/^^OOg' them the picks, shovels, axes, saws, crow- 
bars, and working implements of the regiment slung over their 
Shoulders* Unlike the rank and file, they wear beards. 

Fiotrkd^ or Petrokov, the capital of a government of 
the same name in Bussian Poland, on the Stradra, 65 miles 
S.W. pf War^w by rail. Ope of the oldest of Polish towns, it 
lias a beautiful town- house, a ruined castle, many interesting 
churches and monastic buildings, but retains little of its former 
prosperity, P. Was the place where the Polish Diet met and 
the kings wore Elected during the 15th and 16th centuries. It 
was burned by the Swedes in 1702, and the Russians gained a 
-victory here In 1709. Pop. (1870) 13^633, of whom a great 
number ftre Jews. — The government, formed out of Warsaw in 
1867, is the most industrial part of Poland. Along the Lodz 
are grouped the chief weaving and spinning works, and witnin 
P. there are 82 cotton-mills, 17 wool-spinning factories, 06 great 
woollen-cloth mills, 10 machine works, &c., employing about 
30, COO Workmen, and producing goods to the value of 3I millions 
81011^.^^^,472989. miles; pop. (1S72) 682,495. 

Pioa'fci, Heater I.ynch, born in January 1741 at Eodville in 
Caernarvonshire, was the only child of John Salusbury, Esq. of 
Bocbygraig, Flintshire. In 1763 she married Mr. Henry Thrale, 
a wealth^ brewer and M.P. for Southwark, and her sprightly 
wit sopn gathered round her a brilliant circle, including Reynold?., 
Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, the Burneys, and, most famous of 
all, Dr. Samuel Johnson* In the Thralcs’ townhouse and 
Streatham villa the lexicographer for sixteen years found, says 
Boswell* ‘all the comforts and even luxuries ol life, his melan- 
choly wa* diverted, and his irregular habits lessened by associa- 
tion with ah, agreeable and well-ordered family. 1 Her husband 
dying ift 1781, Mrs. Tlirale settled with her four daughters at 
Badb ^here in *784 she married an Italian music-master, 
Gabriele' to the great disgust of Johnson, and indeed of all 
her friihdfc/.Ai Florence, where she formed an acquaintance 
\Whh^thi^«^ilerS'‘of the Della Cruscan School, she lost her 
1 809) , and returning to England, died at Clifton, 
.-B^Sidea her Anecdotes (1786) and Letters (1788) of 
'published a vast number of long-forgotten 
wdws* "vSee, Hayward’s Autobiography, Letters, and Literary 
(iSfil), and R. O. Masson’s Mrs. Thrale , 
tfetfouan, in Macmillan's Magazine (1S76). 

N SWjfii Toads, • a genus of Amphibia belonging 

' but to a distinct family ( Pipida\ 

Ih fhte is broad and triangular, and the snout 
aoxfiewbat pomtM,;and prominent No teeth exist in the genus 
- £* .Qtid the tVabsent* The eyes are placed close to the 


jk# ana wie toraue m aosem, me eyes are piac 
'<m0ttth» r extremely powerful, the toes of the hind 

.feetbelpg c<^J>iet^>^bbed. The best known species is the 
Sum#Xt Art allied species (Dactylcthra) 

occurs*, ;: ht the Cwl|>(!^A Hope, In P. a most curious habit 
rnam-lhe'. jemi&fc are 'excavated a number of shal- 

m ■ . 1 1 . * 


are placed by the male in ^e cel)$i - Tbrymihg undergo their 
metamorphosis within the cella in. , ; the mother’* back, and 
emerge therefrom as the perfect animals m abpiit dghty-tvvo 
days. The P. is about 7 inches Ja length; *' "jlpjife m; Warty* 
im of, a bi^wnkh-olive tint, ■ 1 s ;,\ ’‘‘v 1 

Pipe, a wine and oil measure of capacity,, Which - 

varies not only with the country or loca%*,btt^so with tho 
kind of wine. Thus a I*, of port contains n4frnperM gaIlans jft, 
a P* of sherry, 108 ; and a p. of Madeira, 92, The ordinary 
English P. or butt is equivalent to 105 imperial gallons* 

Pipeclay, a variety of fine plastic clay used, on account of 
its freedom from colouring impurities, in the manufacture of 
tobacco-pipes and fine pottery. It is procured in considerable 
quantities in Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall, in England. 

Pipe-Fish (Syngnathus), a genus of Teleostean fishes belong- 
ing to the sub-order Lophobranchii (q. v.), and nearly allied to 
the Hippocampus or Sea-horse (q. v.). They have long slender 
bodies, and derive their popular name from the resemblance of 
the jaws to a pipe. The dorsal fin is single and is set far baclc^ 
in the body, and the anal fm is small or may be wanting alto-' 
gether. As in the sea-horses, the males have a pouch near the 
anus in which the young are hatched, and afterwards protected , 
for a considerable period. The gill aperture is small, and cuS 
cular. Of the P.-F. the S. acus or Great P.-F. is a good 
example. It occurs on the British coasts, and attains a length 
of 15 or 18 inches, but larger specimens are not uncommon*' Its 
colour is a pale brown, diversified with dark cross bars. . The J 
snake P.-F. (S. anguineus) attains a length of 14 inches. Its 
body is more slender than in the preceding species, and fr has. 
the dorsal fin placed forward on the body. The food consists of 
small crustaceans and other animals. 

Another group of fishes named P.-F. is the family Fistularidee, 
of which the F. tabaccaria , or tobacco P.-F., is a good example. 
They also have a long snout, and are in some respects allied to 
the Mullets, &c. 

Pipera'ce®, or the Tepper (q. v.) family, is a natural order 
of dicotyledonous, erect, or climbing shrubs or herbs, with arti- 
culated stems, simple leaves often of a fleshy texture, small flowers 
without perianth, arranged in a spiked or racemose manner, and 
fruit small, berry-like, and one-seeded. . The number of species 
is about 600, found in the hottest countries of Both hemispheres* 
Many are natives of America; those with succulent leaves growing 
in dry, rocky ground, whilst others are epiphytes. Piper is the 
principal genus. Some of the Peperomm are cultivated as objects , 
of curiosity in stove-houses. Artanthe furnishes the Matico 
(q. v.) of the Peruvians. The properties of the order are pun- 
gent, acrid, and aromatic ; some are narcotic and astringent* 

Pip'erine (CVH^NOs), a colourless, sometimes yellowish, 
crystallisable alkaloid, extracted from pepper by boiling with 
alcohol. Il is insoluble in water, but readily dissolves in alcohol 
and ether. 

Pipes, or Tubes, used for the conveyance of gas or Water, 
and for numerous other purposes, are, in a social and sanitary 
point of view, as well as in engineering relations, of great import- 
ance, and the industries connected with their manufacture are 
extensive and varied. Being used for a great variety of pur- 
poses, they are fabricated of many materials, such as india-rubber, ‘ 
leather, earthenware, lead, brass, copper, cast iron, and malleable 
iron, and other metals. They are also in consequence manu- 
factured in many different ways, and they moreover vary in size 
from P. of a very minute bore up to castings of 4 feet in diameter. 
Here attention will only be directed to the distinctive features of 
the manufacture of P. and T. for gas and water supply. The 
‘ mains * or leading V. for both gas and water are made of iron, , 
cast iron being most commonly adopted, but in the case ofgas 
malleable iron P. are also much employed. For internal' Sr* 
dilation of gas and water, lead P. are generally employed* 
These three varieties will be briefly described. Cast iron P. are 
made with great accuracy and despatch by means of the pipe- 
moulding machine introduced and patented in 1846 by Mr, D» 
Y. Stewart, of Glasgow. The essence of Mr, Stewards inven- 
tion consists in having the P. cast in a vertical or upright position, 
whereby a much more solid, uniform, and equal casting is secured 
than by making a horizontal casting* in which ihevitkbty the 
'O' ‘ ' - " V v U3 
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under part of the pipe would be thicker, more solid, and stronger 
than the upper part. At the same time the mould ami curve 
are made much quicker and with greater nicety in Mr, Stewart’s 
apparatus than was possible in the earlier process of pipe-casting. 
In casting I\ the sockets are usually cast * down* or at the lower 
part of the moulding machine, whereby a sound solid socket is 
secured. From the upper part of the pipe, a piece of about 8 or 
9 inches is cut after casting, and thus a sound pipe is secured. 
Ordinary P, are cast in ta-feet lengths j but those of large dia- 
meter, such as the Glasgow 4-Foot supply pipe, are only 9 feet 
long. Malleable iron P. are of two main classes, butt -welded 
and lap*welded, according to the manner in which their joints 
are closed. The iron for malleable P. is received in the form of 
plates of the required length and thickness. It is cut into strips 
of a breadth sufficient for the diameter of the tube to be made, 
and these strips are known as * skelps.' These skelps are heated 
t# a welding heat ; one end is beaten into a semicircular form, 
and the whole strip is then drawn through between a pair of rolls, 
the opening between which is a circle corresponding to the 
external diameter of the tube to be made. Thus the edges of 
the skelp are forced together, and a joint sufficient to resist a 
•moderate internal pressure is formed. In lap-welded P. the 
skelps have bevelled edges, and are first drawn into an oval 
form, one edge overlapping the other. The tube is reheated, 
a mandril is inserted, and the weld completed by hammering ; 
after which the circular form is given to the tube by passing it 
between circular rolls. Such pipe* aie used for steam boilers, 
and in other positions where they are subject to great pressure. 
Lead P., such as used by plumbers and gasfitters, are made in 
continuous lengths by a peculiar process. The metal is melted, 
and in the molten condition it is forced by hydraulic pressure 
through an annular aperture. This aperture represents the dia- 
meter and the thickness of the pipe to be made. The metal is 
brought to that condition in which, while it is possible to force 
it through the aperture, immediately it emerges it is sufficiently 
solidified to retain the tubular shape it assumes by being forced 
through the opening. Consequently a continuous stream of 
finished tube is forced upwards by the apparatus, the length of 
the pipe made being only limited by the quantity of "metal 
operated on and the weight of the pipe formed. T. of 7 or 8 
indies gauge are thus made, but the greater proportion of lead 
P, are of much smaller dimensions. 

3 Wpe- 6 ticks. • See TouAcco-P/m. 

Pip'i is the astringent pod of CtT salpinx Pipai, sometimes 
though rarely exported fiom the \V. India Inland* for tanning 
purposes. When {as more frequently happens) it comes inter- 
mixed with Divi-divi (q. v.) it detracts from the market value of 
the import P. is a straight pod, whilst that of divi-divi is curved 
like the letter S. 

Pipit, the name of several I uses serial bird* belonging to the 
Dintir astral section of the order, and allied to Die Wagtails 
{q. v.) or Motaaliin#. Of the pipits the best known are the 
Meadow P. { Anthus prat ms is) and the Tree I\ (A. arboreus). 
The Kook P. {A. aquations) and Richard's P. {A, Kuai di) are 
also well-known species. The Meadow' P. or Meadow Titling is 
a British bird, attaining a length of 6 inches. It is of a dark- 
brown colour tinted with olive. The wing; are dark-brown, 
the under part brownish white. This bird is termed the 
* Mosscheeper ’ in England, and the 1 Wekeen ' in Ireland. The 
latter name is derived from its note. It occurs in the N. of 
Europe, and lias been found in India and Japan. The eggs 
number from four to six, and are of a reddish brown colour. The 
Tree P. arrives in Britain in April, and leaves in September — 
this bird, ttnlike the preceding species, being migratory. It is 
Larger than the Meadow P., but closely resembles it in colour, 
Its hinder daws are small. 

Pippi'. See Givuo Romano. 

Pipp'isBm name that has long been current for certain 
i varieties Apples, and is generally supposed to have been origin- 
ally applied to superior forms raised direct from pips or seeds. 

It is, however, recently suggested that it may have had reference 
to the white dots on the fruit. Ribston 1 ‘., Golden P., and 
.Newtown I J M are familiar examples. 

, *** ^ r * dVpin) t the name of a celebrated family which 
played on important part in the history of the Frankish Empire, 


and to which belonged the Karoiing princes* I ft/df $ ipadest 

! put ■ 

, ' ieudeMoc 

fall their frienetthip of ArttdffiiMtf 1 

Ansegisel to P.’s daughter Beggr, . $$ fe!4u 5$a,and wafc ; $bc<\" 
ceeded by his son Grimoald, .. of the palace .to.; 
King Sigebert of Austral (656) Grim* ' 

oald, after banishing Sigebert^ .ioi io 'monastery, at- 
tempted to set his own son in a rising of ; 

the leudes both he and his son tp' Hlodowig : 

II., King of Neustria, by whom death. 1 Yet: ' 

the P. family continued rich and powi 

(on the Maas, between Maastricht.ahd of A»segi$$ , 
and Begga, and his cousin Marlin wens ; 
mayors of the palace, and leaders bt ; ^no:^^p||itSian people. 
against Ebroin, major domus of Kenstria and^^^^^y* After 
the murder of Martin by Ebroin, P. V the less re- 

stricted, especially as the throne of Anstrasj^ '^d;.ltO0d tmocqu- 
pied from 678. He was now not merely mayO^- ; 6F^he palace, 
but ‘Duke of the Franks' (Dux Framo J mtn') v , j£brbin died ip 
681, and I\ was repeatedly called to take fw# In the struggle* 
of paities in Neustria. At length, iit 6SJ, ft decisive 

victory at Testry, in the Vermandois, over Beirthar, mayor of 
the palace to Theodoric 111 ., King of Neustria i^ttd Burgundy, ' 
whom he now set up as king over that the 

w hole Frankish Empire was again united. Under te^f#^/^ ’ 
Theodoric and his successors, P. ruled the tfttiish race 

in Australia as duke, in Neustria and Burgundy pjftiiyor of the 
palace. After many wars with |he AUemiirife the Bavarians, . 
and the Frisians, he died m 714, bequeathing h^' ppwer tO hi* 
grandson Theodebald, a child of six yean, but in three years 
the child was dead, and Karl Martel (a v.), a nUtural^on of P., 
became duke of the Austrasian Franks. ~~ 3 P. tiM* Short, so 
called from his statute, was the younger of the two 'legitimate 
sous of Kail Martel, and on the death of the litter (741) 
leceived dominion over Neustria, Burgundy, and, PjrtfVfctttte, while 
to Kailmann, the elder, fell AuUiasia, with Suabiadnd Thurin- 
gia. Foi seven years the Frankish throne had remained unoccu- 
pied, wiien in 743 Kailmann and I*, placed on it Iiiklerik HI., 
last of the Mei wing kings. In his name the brothers ruled, 
each in his district, under the old title of mayors bfihe pnlaCC, 
and as ‘dukes and princes of l he Franks’ (duxes '^fppfinripes 
Framontm\ like their fathei and grandfather. yearn 

of successful mlc m peace and war, Kai lmann grew weary of the 
world, and built a cloister fur himself on WUnin|V 
miles to the N. of Rome, which, later ou, ha left for tW rhOnas- 
tery of St. Benedict, on Monte Casino, His $on and *ucccsSor 
Hi ago W'a* soon set aside, and P. became sole dttke of th* prirnks. 
There was now but one step between him ancL the throhe*. With 
| the consent of the leudes he sent to Rome RUrkhird*: Bishop i 
of Wurzburg, and Fulrad, Abbot of St. Depia, hf* iimtvpiain, 
and in 752 they returned with the reply of Pop* iZacfiftty lo 
P.’s question, Whether or not it were tt good tiling fhiif fya tile 
Frankish kingdom there should be kings who had Obt. fh* royal 
power ? The Pope's reply was, 1 He who ha* the pOWfifrj.ought 
also to have the name, of kmg ; 9 and a ciaUft* ‘‘llttpgrafy ran 
thus:— ‘If you will smite the Lombard, we to 

you the seignorial lights once belonging to 
now in abeyance.’ P. then deposed placed 

him in the convent of St. Omer, where in, twO; : $te.died. 
And now P., the choice of the leude* apt! Was ?, 

crowned and anointed king by the famous at. 

Soissons (752). The year following, Atauif ( of •; 


ciowned by the holy father in Rheims Cathed 


r the too *&■„ 


sacred ceremonies of the Church ( ^lurl 
and Karlmann were named * P&tifeiart^w ritla 


being henceforth Fex Francorunt ft , \ 

excommunication was threatened -at * 

should withdraw allegiance ’‘4ha l - 

Alps, F. overcame the • Mm. the ' : 

Exarchate of Ravenna, 1 % /fowl 

and the Republic of ,i; doni|iim^ 
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« he power of tke Homan Pontiff. No 

if jPranka retired again took courage 

enforced. 

■;< w$$q^pmed all his enemies to 

ebkolidfciipd To tfiis end ,hi$ friendly rela- ' 

Mons with contributed. ( In eight years he 

,ipad to repress i^atSP;;hii 4 ?igs. In Gascony and Aquitaine, till in 
w 768 Waifer,' betrayed and slain. After a seven 
■ , years’ siege from their Capital, Narbonne, 

"■ and 'Gaul jShracen (759)* Odilo, Duke of the 

Bavarian V jwhoMf ^tarried Hiltruae, daughter of Karl Martel, 
k Irad'm 74I nm^lpiaelf independent, but was in 743 vanquished 

S P. ^imd : ' son and’ successor, Thassilo, on 
alnihg »Woie allegiance to P. at Compiegne ; 

* 'fettt duri&g','tm|Sprs® Aquitaine he freed himself of the Frank- 

g i yoke. AlK ; diyiditig ' • ' h is empire between his sons Kail the 
rent (q. v,)^f P* died at Paris, 24th September 768, 

... ■ and tya* Bh'^enis.— P. , second son of Karl the Great, 

1 born 77#, hnointed by the Pope King of the Lombards, 

, acted as tefjftpbrATy Governor of Italy, and died in 810. — P., 
ieeptid sonpfHfedwig the Pious, was appointed by his father 
King bf Aqultatne (8t 5), and played an important part in the 
civil wot bOt^en 'his father and his brothers, till his death (De- 
cember 838), $fheft Hlodwig gave his dominions to his other son, 
/Karl the Baldi ' /The people of Aquitaine, however, supported 
P. tfe© Y0tog©r, a son of the former king, who, after changing 
fortunes, wtf; betrayed to Karl the Bald in 864, who cast him 
into prison; itfherc lie died. See Gfrorer, Gcschichte der ost - nnd 


wttffo&nkfaMto ifttrolinger <2 vols, Freiburg, 1848) ; Thierry, 
Feeits <te$ WmfiS Jrfermnngiens (Par. 1839); Warnkonig and 
Gerard, Hhmn fas Oarolingiens (2 vols. lirus. 1862); Bunnell, 
Dm Anftjit 'jgg fat KaroUngischm Names (Bcrl. i860) ; Kilchin’s 
Nistory ef France (vol. i. 1873), 

Piqufct (Fx ) } a game of cards requiring the court-cards, 
the aCC, ten, nine, eight, and seven of each suit, and 
played , between two persons. After dealing the cards in 
twos till each player has twelve, the rest, a talon or stock of 
eight, arc laid on the table. The older hand (the dealer is the 
younger), 1 must then lay aside from one to five of his cards, 
rejecting, the poorest, and legularly replacing them from the 
talon. His opponent similarly * discards,* but only if he chooses. 
Tridsts/aifC then taken in the usual way by the supetior cards of 
the same suit, the ace being higher than the king, the king than 
the queen, &C. In reckoning what is called the point, the ace 
counts eleven, the king, queen, and knave ten each, and the 
plain -curds according to the number of pips, The number of 

r lnti( in eaqh game is 100, and 50 saves the lurch. The score 
made up by reckoning carte* blanche, the point, the sequence, 
the quatoree, the cards, and the capot. Carte-blanche is the 
name <*f It hknd which contains no picture-cards, and counts 10 
points, /The point goes to the player who has the greatest 
humbef bf eards in any one suit, or if both hands are thus alike, 
thebest hand Of the two high suits, counting aces eleven, face- 
mtchv and plain cards according to the number of pips. 

■ , T^'Wheir'^nd scores the number of cards in his fullest suit. 

' 'greatest number of consecutive cards in any one 

. , ' "-tMjJc S^ifepuld “the two players have an equal number, however, 
Sequence begins with the highest card, 
ards counts 3, of four cards 4, of five 15, 
&c. For quatorze, four equal honour- 
; 4 j if there is no set of four, the highest 
Each player counts I for each lead, and 
1 X if he takes a trick. The larger number 
turds;* the whole tricks falling to one 
ul or / capot/ If the first player makes 
ires, and 1 by first lead, he counts 
l if his first score comes up 30 before his 
e by * re-pique, * There are, however, 

1 i$ ftfe name .given to a small military 
k against surprises, and to oppose recon- 

f jjfeWjr. - 

' ■' < pricked ’), a term applied to very 

\ml^llnluy^ of atained ivory in surfaces 


of wood, bqne, and ivory. It is often <m Qtfasvtox powder. 
dasks,pf;the'x7th ;; mxd i|&-eenfcaries* /•*, 

V&iusy i&im 'fox* * one 'who , 

^^ttempts^o^^iae'ivessels); : ;This;'beW'^ law of all 

nations, apiratidii ship mnybe captured Igr -the of State, 

and tire pirates may be brought to trial juris- 

diction. By the law of England, si mple B. ; isf * punishable with 


penal servitude for life, or for a minor term J but if there haS 
been any dangerous wound inflicted or murder caused by this 
act, the penalty is death. Persons engaged iri the African slave , 
trade are by statute guilty of P., and treaties in accordance haye 
been entered into between the United Kingdom and tl>e United 
States. Germany, Russia, and Austria have declared the same 
law. ’ 

Pirse'us, a seaport of Greece, 7 miles W.S.W. of Athens by 
rail, lias five churches, three schools, an exchange (1873), an d 
extensive waterworks (1876). In 1873 there were twenty-five 
factories, employing 2500 hands, iron-foundries, steam flour- 
mills, glassworks, cotton and silk mills. The workmen at the 
Bonlanachi pottery are mostly natives of Staffordshire. .Exclu- 
sive of coasters, there entered (1876) 1064 vessels, of 547, 1x8 
tons, and cleared 1049, of 54L9&9 tons. The exports, (lead, 
zinc, and calamine) amounted in that year to £5X1,503* 
imports (coal, coke, iion, spirits, and manufactured goods) fcq 
£983,210. Pop. (1871) 10,963. The P. was also the harbour 
id ancient Athens (q. v.), with which it was connected by the 
* Long Walls,' traces of which may still be seen. The present 
town is wholly modern, dating only fiom 1835. 

Pira'no, a seaport of the Austrian raarkgrafdom 4 of Istria, 
finely situated in the Bay of Lai gone, 8 miles SAV. of Trieste, 

It has a fine Gothic church, a rathhaus, Minorite convent, and < 
an old castle standing amid olive groves. It affords safe anchor- 
age, lias several dockyards, and is a place of considerable com- 
merce, chiefly in corn, wine, oil, and salt. Pop. (*870) 7G91. 

Pira'ya, or Firai {Serrasalmus Firaya\ a Teleostean fish 
formerly ranked with the salmon genus, but separated from that 
group, and distinguished by triangular flat-edged teeth in 
both jaws, these organs being disposed in a linear series. The 
body is more compiessed than in the salmon, and the abdo- 
men is serrated. This fish occurs in the' rivers of Brazil and 
Guiana. It is said to be exceedingly voracious, and to occur in 
great shoals. The Indians are said — but the statement like . 
others relating to the voracity of these fishes requires verifi- 
cation — to place their dead in the rivers inhabited by the P, 
with the result that the flesh is cleaned from the bones and the 
bones obtained for burial in the space of a single night. The 
V. attains a length of a foot or more. Its teeth are used by 
the Indians in the manufacture of arrows and other offensive ■ 

capons. The fish is captured by the aid of hook and line, and 
also shot by means of arrows. 

Pir'masens (* Sancti rirminii Series’), a town of S.W. Ger- 
many, in the Bavarian Palatinate, 37 miles W.S.W. of Speyer, 
with manufactures of shoes, musical instruments, leather, straw 
hats, and glassware. Pop. (1875) 8563. 

Pir'na, a town of Germany, in Saxony, situated on the left 
bank of the Elbe, 11 miles S.E. of Dresden by rail. It has eight 
churches, important river traffic, large sandstone quarries, and 
manufactures woollens, hosiery, earthenware, and beet-sugar. 

Its former citadel, Sotttuti dan, is now a lunatic asylum. Near 4 
P. the Saxon army was forced to capitulate ( 1 5 tli October 175 ^) 
at the beginning of the Seven Years* War. Pop. (1875) 10,581. 

Pi'fla, one of the oldest and finest cities of Italy, capital of a 
province of the same name, lies in a fertile valley on both 
banks of the river Arno, 6 miles from its mouth, and list- * 
N.N. W. of Leghorn by rail. It is surrounded kyjjwls with five ; 
towers about 4J miles in circumference, and.tMried intev two 
unequal parts by the Arno, which is crossed by 
besides tne railway bridge, and along both banks rirtsd 

the Lung* Arno, the finest and most frequented afreet J On the 
N. side of this street are the chief hotels, $nd here evety three 
years, on the 17th June, the famous illumination, 1 a Lummara, 
takes place, r. has broad, level, and well-paved streets, and ; 
several fine squares, of which the mo&t ©fcntmi.1^ 

Cavolieri, the fprum of the ancient republic, in ivhieh isaheidssal 
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marble statue of the Grand Duke Cosmo, Of f 59 & ^ ®Js© 
contains the church of S. Stefano di Cavalieri (1565-96), adorned 
with Turkish trophies, ceiling paintings of the battle of Lepanto* 
and the largest organ in Italy ; and a palace, on the site of the; 

* Tower of Hunger * (properly Ton* del Gualandi aile Sttte Vie), 
rendered famous by Dante, ttt which Count Ugolino, his sons, 
and nephews, were starved to death for treason in 1288. In 
the N.E. quarter of the town is the Piazza di S. Caterina— an 
oval, surrounded with acacias and plane-trees, and embellished 
with a statue of the Grand Duke Leopold L, erected in 1832, 
and containing the church of S. Caterina, erected in 1253, In 
the N,W. quarter is the Piazza del Duorno, which has the finest 
buildings in P. ; among these is the Cathedral, erected in 1063, 
and consecrated by Pope Gelasius II, in hi 8. It is a basilica, 
in the Tuscan style, with nave and double aisles, and transept 
flanked with aisles, 312 feet long, 106 feet broad, and covered 
with an elliptical dome over the centre. It is built entirely of 
white marble, and is very rich in works of art. The Baptistery, 
or Church of St. John, opposite the Cathedral, was begun 111 
1153 *nd completed in 1278. It is circular, 101 feet in diameter, 
and covered with a conical dome 190 feet high, restored in 
1856, The campanile or belfry, begun 1174, completed 1350, 
rises in eight storeys, surrounded by half-columns and six 
colonnades. It is 179 feet high, and from its deflection from 
the perpendicular of 13 feet, is called the Leaning Tower. It 
has a staircase of 294 steps, and contains seven bells. In the 
same quarter of the city is the Campo Santo, or burial-ground, 
laid out 1188-1200, to which filty-three shiploads of eaith were 
brought from Mount Calvary, It is surrounded by a cloistered 
structure in the Gothic-Tuscan style, the whole forming a paral- 
lelogram* * Three chapels adjoin it, 1 ich in paintings of the Tus- 
can school of the 14th and 15th centuries. P. has altogether more 
than seventy churches, among which, besides those already men- 
tioned, may be specially noted those of S. Francesco, S. Michele in 
Bbtgo.in the Gothic style of the 131I1 c., S. N icola, founded m 1000, 
S. Maria della Spina, in the French Gothic style, erected 1230, and 
rebuilt on ^different site 1874, and S. Paolo a Ripa d’Arno, of the 
I3tth c. The Accademia dellc Belle Arti, founded by Napoleon, 
contains many fine paintings of the caily Pisan and Florentine 
schools. La Sapienza, the University, founded about 1160, was 
famous during the Middle Ages, and has now 60 professors and 
600 Students. The building dates from 1493, and has a fine Re- 
naissance court, with a statue of Galileo, who was born at P. in 
1564, and was appointed professor of mathematics here in 1610. 
It has a library of 50,000 volumes, and many rare manuscripts, 
nlso a museum of natural history and a botanic gulden, founded 
in 1544 * About 3} miles from P., at the foot of the Monti 
Pisant, are the Bagni di San Giuliano, known lo the ancients, 
and still frequented in summer. The water in the springs varies 
in temperature from 82° F. to 104° F. The baths and the mild 
climate which P. enjoys attract many visitors and patients suf- 
fering from pulmonary complaints. P. manufactures soap, straw- 
paper, and glass. The pop., winch in the 13th c. amounted to 
150,000, is given by the Almanack de Gotha (1878) at 23,906. 

P. (Lat. Pisa), an ancient Etruscan city, became a Roman 
colony B.C. 180. It was named by Augustus, Colonia Julia 
Pisana, and during the Empire was a place of some import- 
ance ; but the only traces of Roman power which remain are 
a few remains of baths (Bagni di Neronc) near Porta Lucca. 
Early in the Uth c. P. had become one of the most powerful 
cities of Italy. Jn 1025 the Pisans drove the Saracens out of 
Sardinia, and colonised the island. They defeated them in 1030 
and 1089 at Tunis, and in 1063 destroyed their fleet at Palermo. 
In 1114 they conqueied the Balearic Islands, and shared in 
the commercial prosperity that the Italian maritime cities 
enjoyed after the Crusades. During the 12th c. their power 
was at its height, and they fought many victorious battles 
both by land and sea, taking Majorca from the Saracen 
pirates, and defeating Lucca after a long-continued struggle. 
In this war Florence was the ally of T., and inflicted a severe 
defeat on Siena, which took the other side. P. adhered 
to the party of the Ghibellines, and suffered severely in the 
struggle with Genoa, being disastrously defeated by the Genoese 
in 1284 off the island of Meloria, the scene of its victory over 
the Genoese fleet forty-three years before. From this blow I\ 
never recovered, It lost Corsica in 1300, and Sardinia in 1330, 
tmd becoming weakened by internal dissensions, fell under Cas- 
Irucci/ Agntdloj Cian-Guleazzo, and lastly Cabriello Visconti, * 


who sold it to Flotencfr itt 1406* The resistance 

tattts was ineffectual^ and many of them left the ; 

trade Andwoddf ©r^h&had passed away with 

•dew Ira 

many attempts of the^or^^ei.fe^iixt ’the city, being ilwfewl 
by Genoa, Siena, and Lbcea,%*.t ^ 1 the Florentines bribed 
Louis XII. of France to after a siege 

which had lasted ' : captured the 

city. Once more, though ita easy, 

thousands of the high-spirited vswmfdarilyleff their homes 
rather than submit to the hated |his ti me it con- 
tinued subject to Florence, It the rest of 


Tuscany, to the kingdom of Italy in Guido di 

F. (Pisa, 1845) ; Rohault de Fleury, Fife ati 


F. (Pisa, 1845) ; Rohault de Fleam Fist ail 

Moyen Age (Par. 1866, with Atlas) f 

zio, Annalidi P> (Lucca, 1842-45). 1 - 

Pisa, Council of, a council held to end the 

schism which had distracted the Western to decide ' 

on the claims of the two rival Popes, or, as Gibbort finely puts, 
it, i to heal the wounds and restore the monarchy of the Church/ 
These were Benedict XIII., the creature of' 1 th^^ench King, 
and Gregory XII., successor of Innocent VIL Both agreed to 
a’ general council, but both did everything in &$ir power 40 
prevent its meeting. However, the cardittalsq]^ leach party 
united in summoning it, and Benedict and Gragoi ijjjtyrare cited ; 
to attend, but neither appeared in person. TThe council was 
opened, March 25, 1409, with 22 cardinals, %% archbishops, 
and 80 bishops, and with the representatives of, ji^i^ratbisJiopa - 
and 102 bishops. The result of the inquirywa* ttoBonedict 
and Gregory were both deposed, and a new 
name of Alexander V., was elected. The Council oflVfiS also 
those of Constance and Basel, is appealed td h$, those who 
believe a general council to be superior to a Pope^but the Ultra* 
montanes deny that any precedent has been established, asserting 
that the means resorted to in special emergencies Cannot be 
allowed to regulate the course of ordinary affairs., , 

Pisciculture is the art of breeding fishes artificially. Most 
writers agree in assigning its origin to the Chinese, a supposition 
supported by the fact that at the present day it is practised in 
a most scientific and advanced fashion in the Celestial Empire. 
We know that the Romans attained great proficiency in some 
phases of the art of I\ Various accounts of their pi^pictiltural 
establishments prove that they carried out its practice in ft very 
complete fashion. Thus Lucullus had fish-ponds, the,, Value or 
cost of which amounted to upwards of ,£30, OQQ. , The preference 
of the ancient Romans for certain fishes (such as mullet, carp, ,, 
A:c.), and the immense sums which were paid for these, may 
serve to explain the rise and pt ogress of P. amoruf the ancients. 
The Chinese, it is certain, knew the art of artificially 
noting the eggs of fishes by bringing the mill itt contact With 
the roe; and in tins respect they appear to have been con- 
siderably in advance of the Romans, since, as far as cfttt be 
ascertained, the P. of the latter was to a large extOftt Iholied to 
the preservation of fishes which had been previously obtained 
fiom their native waters. The art of P. proper, it iieed hardly 
be said, deals with the manipulation and presemtiOttpf the eggs, 
with the best method of obtaining them from tbe’&We» baa* 
above all, with the after treatment of the eggs, and 'with the 
renditions which most favourably affect their due development 
The rearing of young fishes form3 a branch of 
portance than their care during their early de velopra^tttf.W the 
transportation of the eggs under favourable conditions -rd foreign 
countries for hatching and acclimatisation in Ahfm^'dym -or 
seas. It appears probable that a German, JacoIaI W ttft 
one of the first, if not actually the first, to ^xperwfymt on the 
artificial spawning of fishes. He observed* thftf 'iihft. male fishes 
impregnated the eggs previously deposited by 

simply shedding the mill over them v att4 : J^^S; ; ^ r '®dd th» 
much from observation, Jacobi^ proceede d ’ 

of the male fish^so^as to cause bit iN 

spawn of the female. The value of *** folly 

recognised by the German Govemn^nt. ' ptyfamt 

named Joseph Remy, living ittjthe depfarttniaft N osges,. made 
a series of similar Experiments itt 

to attract the notice of ft b&ttgafc 
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a itific taowledge to supplement the practical experience of, 
^ **aft beea itided by a neighbour named 
I®?-: Jim' experimeiAcrs alsoraet with due 


if tnwUse on the subject ! 

I I'Injiliat,' ui this country, as , 

? cultivators pf’i&e|^^xfe; 1 ^-' 3 s&«ndoned ’those of Young, Buist, 

: Francis, of whom, as an inspector of 

salmon from independent research, being a 

. familiar auttwri^f mi. ihe subject; In Britain the salmon and 
trout are ttettoSy -fahtS'the artificial breeding of which has re- 
ceived Pond fish, such as pike, perch, carp, 

&c«, wesimpl/kepfcin artificial wfcters and are allowed to breed 
without snty rilupcprwon being exercised over their increase. 

, But there that a rich pecuniary harvest awaits 

the inv^fed^.^hd/ /bringing practical experience, energy, and 
- f^rtd * lfts ^ tute experimentation in P. on a 

large and'imebnve scale with a wiew to the increase of the 
and marine fishes. 

;\! The! hnpt^arioxr of the eggs is the preliminary stage of P. 
This la secured by obtaining the female fishes — in the case of 
SdlmoiV^ab .^he^ are swimming up the rivers for the purpose of 
spawning^ The- fish is then held gently but firmly in a tub of 
Water, and the hand Of the operator passed gently along the belly, 
SO as to CmiSB' the extrusion of the eggs. A male fish is then 
‘ simila^^ULUipulated, with the effect of shedding the milt over 
the rop J the otcurrence of impregnation being maiked by the 
brilliant ptnh; colour which the eggs assume. The next thing 
to be ddneisfo surround the eggs with conditions approaching 
as, nearty aS possible to those of nature. Various , forms of 
breedtng-t^igns and boxes arc used, and the supply of water, 
temperature, and other details have to be carefully calculated 
and determined, so as to ensure the due development of the young 
progeny. After hatching even greater caic lias to be exercised in 
connection with the preservation, food, &c., of the young fishes. 
One of the best known pisciculture! establishments is that at 
Hwningue on the Rhine, formed by the Emperor Napoleon ; 

, that at Buisse in Isere is hardly less celebrated. In Scotland, 
the Stortaontfield breeding-ponds, near Forth, are well known. 
This establishment was founded in 1852. The following 
.remarks, penned in 1S66 by the late Mr. Robert Buist, who 
was the nrst superintendent of the Stormontficld ponds, will 
, serve to show the advantages derived from the artificial cul- 
tivation of salmon. Mr. Burst writes : ‘ The works at Stor- 
montfield are at length placed in a position whereby fair 
scope will be given to our operations, and the fruit of our j 
attempt to improve the fishings be more clearly seen. After the I 
expenses of the new work are defrayed, the annual outlay will 
, nOt be higher than it was before, and the matter of flora /70 to 
/iQO will, be sufficient for carrying out all the put poses required. 
Finally, from the experience of upwards of fifty- five years on the 
Tay, and several years on other rivers, I would strongly recom- 
mend io $11 proprietors of salmon rivers to follow the example 
now $et by the Tay proprietors in regard to P., the outlay being 
tTjtviab and. the benefits that may ultimately accrue bem£ very 
' Mt. Burst's table of the increase of the Tay rental since 
; \AhoVs that in 1854 the rental was/9269. In 1865 it had 
■ ( increased, through the rich cultivation of the salmon, to / 17,6 18. 
Iffa'}'#, noteworthy fact, in connection with the artificial culture 
of tfyh^lmon, that whilst out of 3000 Cggs naturally deposited 
id rfyerfl only one salmon on an average is developed, over 1000 
'/..id^kSvlU be artificially hatched, produced, and sent to the 
..^aVf^h'^he name number by artificial propagation. In Nlr. 
Boc^apd’ff 'Museum of Economic Fish Culture * ai S. Kensing- 
,• boxes are formed of slate troughs, arranged 

'jTBce. stairs, one above the other, so as to admit of a 

. ■conridiwdfe/flo.w of fresh water passing through them. Each 
;V .-fhet £ inches Jong, 7 inches wide, and 7 inches in 

deptnV, hpttpm * consists of gravel, cleansed and freed 

which are found to be pernicious enemies of 

; ' *j& fish-pond ’) was a name applied by the 

s . SlMMiKKii' Idsad' of .reservoir, especially those connected 

' with the aqueducts and the public baths. In the baptisteries 
greeted tawi t ty& Christian churches, the P. was a deep 
; steps ;4«wcuded, and in which persons 


received baptism by Immerrion. In Ca&ojic churches the P. is 
a shallow stone bda^stVik^n!^, ,!«» TasW 1* used by the 

prie^ fe? wadi ins hands fatynmg mass* or ter deanae the sacred 
vessels after mass. .'tt'i^usbsdlf'^ied ** * COn * 

vemenfc height above the fiopri in • P* • is .almost 

always cm the & . of , the ' altar/,/ Ifc.'k of an earlier 

date thaathe i$thc. 1 : : .V..:. : 

Pia'ek (Boh, Piscck), a town of B<Aemi^cphlhe :^ottai!ra, a 
tributary of the Moldau, lies in a sandy pkin. It is of very 
ancient date, and contains a curious old bridge and the remains 
of an ancient castle. The chief manufactures are woollen cloth, 
colours, and musical instruments. Pop* (1869) 9071* 

Pisis'tratu*. See Peisistratos. 

Pis'olite, or Pea-Stone, is a variety of Oolite, in which 
the concretions are as large as peas. The pm pit of Cheltenham 
is a pisolitic limestone. 

Pista'cia is a genus of trees or shrubs belonging to the 
nature! order A nacardiacece. They have alternate pinnate or 
trifoliate leaves without stipules, small unisexual dioecious 
apetalons flowers in axillary racemes or panicles, fruit a drupe 
with a hard, bony kernel, and seed with thick, often green coty- 
ledons filled with fat oil. P. vera , a small tree, native of Western 
Aria, and now long cultivated in Sicily and other parts of S. 
Europe, yields pistachio-nuts, which are much esteemed by the 
Greeks and Turks both in a dried state like almonds* And made 
into conserves and articles of confectionery. An oil is expressed 
fiom the seed. P. Lentiscus , an evergreen shrub of the Medi- 
terranean region, yields mastich or Mastic (q. v,), P \ TercHnifcus, 
a small tree of S. Europe, N. Africa, and Western Asia, furnishes 
Chios or Cyprus turpentine, used medicinally and for flavouring 
wines and cordials in Greece. It is obtained by malting incisions 
in the trunk, from which the turpentine flows, and becomes 
hardened by exposure. Galls collected from this tree are em- 
ployed fur dyeing and tanning purposes — a morocco leather 
being prepared with them. The heart-wood of P. integerrima, 
a tree of about 40 feet in height, frequent in parts of India, is 
the best and most handsome wood of N. W. Himalaya for carving, 
furniture, and all kinds of ornamental work. It is durable, hard, 
close ar-* even-grained, brown, beautifully mottled with yellow 
and dark veins, and takes a fine polish. The fruit and large 
gall -like excrescences from the leaves are used in medicine. 
Various other species of the genus give useful products, and it is 
represented both in Mexico and China in addition to the range 
above indicated. 

Pis'til is the female organ of a flowering plant, placed in the 
centre of the flower (/. t\, constitutes its innermost whorl), and 
consists of one or more carpels, each containing the germ of one 
or more seeds. The carpels are usually sessile and alternate 
with the inner row of stamens. In the most perfect form each 
one consists of three paits — (1) the Ovary or enlarged base, 
which includes one or more cavities called cells, containing one 
or more small bodies called Ovules (q. v.) ; { 2 ) the STYLE, pro- 
ceeding from the summit of the ovary ; (3) the Stigma, sur- 
mounting the style, and varying greatly in form. The Style is 
often wanting, the stigma then being sessile on the ovary; but 
in the fertile P. there must be at least one ovule in the ovan, 
and some portion of stigmatic surface. This surface, which is 
variously adapted for the retention of the fecundating material 
from the Stamen (q. v.), is composed of a loosely cellular sub- 
stance, destitute of epidermis, and usually in communication with 
the ovary by a channel. Some of the different forms assumed 
by the stigma are thus defined : capitate , when a small head as 
in the primrose; punctiform, when a point; plumose, when 
feathery as in grasses ; peltate, when shield-like as in the poppy ; 
petaloid, as in iris, &c. When the P. consists of a single simple 
carpel, it is monocarpellary ; if of two, three, or an indefinite 
number of carpels, whether separate or united, it is hp' tri* to 
paly -ear pcUiiry ; when the carpels or their ovaries are more or 
less united into one compound ovary, it is syncarpous; whin the 
carpels or ovaries are all free arid distinct, it is apocarpous, A 
compound ovary may be unilocular ot one- celled ; or plurilocular 
or several -celled, when completely divided into two or more 
cells by partitions called dissepiments (septa), usually vertical and 
radiating from the axis of the ovary to, its circumference* In 
general, the number of cells or of dissepiments* complete or 
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partial, or of rows of ovules, corresponds with that of the carpels 
of which the P. is composed. In apocarpous F. the Styles are 
usually free, each bearing its own stigma* Syncarpous F. may 
have several styles (when the styles are free from the base) j one 
style, with several branches; one simple style, with several 
stigmas or one simple style, with a branched, lobed, toothed, 
notched, or entire stigma- Ift general, the number of styles, or 
bianchcs of the style or the stigma, is the same as that of the 
carpels. See PLACENTA. 

PistiUid'inm is a name that has been applied to what is 
moic frequently termed the Arc begonia of cryplogamic plants, a 
structure of analogous functions to the pistil or female organ of 
■phanerogamia. In, Mosses (q. v.) or Hcpalicae, for instance, it 
is a flask-shaped structure, enclosing near its ba 3 e a laige central 
cell, in which is formed the oosphere, to which an entrance is 
obtained by the spermatozoid (see Phytozoa) from the an- 
theridium p and the result is the development of th c sporangium 
or spore-case, 

Piflto'ja, an interesting old town of N. Italy, province of 
Florence, is situated in a fertile district, on an elevation near the 
foot of trie Apennines, and overlooking the Ombione, a small 
affluent of the Arno, 2X miles N.W. oi Florence by rail. It is 
hearly quadrangular in outline, and F gut by high, well-preserved 
walls, at the S.E. extremity of which is the strong Forte/, /a and 
the Campo Marzio. The cnthedial of St. Jacopo, dating irom 
the 12th c., and remodelled in the 13th c., contains a rich ‘ silver 
altar * (wrought in silver and gilded) by Simone di Ser Me mm a 
and other masters, many hue monuments, frescoes, and ten a 
cotta bas-reliefs. The intenor was much marred by alterations 
in 1838-39. Other notable churches aie the Romanesque St. 
Giovanni Fhoricivitas, erected about 11 Go, with an ornate facade 
adorned with rows of columns ; the octagonal Ilattistcio (1339), 
in Italian Gothic style; St. Andiea, of the r 2th c., with sculp- 
| tures of 3x66 on the architrave of the entrances ; St. Maria dell’ 
Vmilta (1509), designed by Ventura Yitom, a pupil of Biamantc, 
the dome by Vasari; and St. Domenico U3S0), containing 
paintings by Fra Bartolommeo (?), Glnrlandajo, kc. These 
churches can boast many of the earliest attempts at sculpture m 
Tuscany, and the work of several of the oldest ai lists 
Gruamons and Adesdatus). F. ha-, ai<o a Palazzo Pretoria, of 
the 14th c., now the seat of the law courts ; an Oqx'dale del 
Ceppo of 1277, with a beautiful frie/e, bearing coloured and 
glazed reliefs in terra cotta ; and two libraries, the Fabbroniana 
and Forrigucrri, founded by and named after two cardinal-, who 
were born here. The Villa Puccini, a mile K, has works of 
art by Pampaloni and others, and stands amid tine gardens. 
P, has important manufactures of guns, iron and si eel wares, 
and paper. Pop. (1874) 12,966. P. is the Roman Phtona, 
near wnich Catalinc was defeated and slain, n.c, 62. In the 
Middle Ages it was the centre of the fiercest struggles between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. The Black and White Jonties (Can- 
celheri and Panciaiehi ), winch extended their intrigues to 
Florence, were formed herein 1300. P. surrendered to Florence 
in 1351, and although its prosperity continued, became m art as 
well as in politics a mere pendant of tho greater city. 

Pistol, the smallest form of firearm, “invented in Italy about 
1520. The name is commonly said to be deiived fion; Pi-.toja, 
a town in Tuscany, but Demmin {Weapons of War) mentions 
Perugia, and not Pistojn, as the fiist phire of xnanufac.uic, and 
finds in the Italian word pistaUo , 1 a pommel,’ a piobable root. 
The oldest known examples of the P. all possess wheel-lucks ; 


and led to its disuse. French and English 

with the P. were teamed putoUers, The service P. 

lapeers is 13 J inches tfdgh* 40 ounces; the. femur 


ftiehe* /tyMgikwd 5 grodvei/ijife.:, 

mihghQto^ih-'^igl^hdj, Norwich 

necticut, U.S!., ore the gr^at mnufacture* .. 

Revolver. ; $ ■ '■;%!& 


Wheel -lock Plata!, time of 
Elizabeth. 


no matchlock P. ha?, been met with. In the hands of the Ritter 
or German knights, the I\ moved moie effective than the lance, 

liS* * 


duced into Spain in the 16th -an irregular 
piece of money, but thereafter i%. lorn and 

value. The value has, however, beeid; ' not only in 

Spain, but in the other countries which S vtfuer? 

land, and various parts of Germany, now recog- 1 

nised in any national currency, the these 

lands. In many parts of Germany it ' 8s. 6dL 
sterling. '• : i ' 

Pi sum. See Pka. . : i' ' ■ 

Pit, in gardening, is a low structure with it r bof of glasi, or 
of other material, such as frames of reed$ orbb&idsy raked Oh 
walls made of buck or thick turf, What is Called* A Vcoid-JY* ‘ 
has no aitificial source of heat. It is used for protecting potted 
plants that are not in a growing state, or for preserving Culinary, 
vegetables born the frost. When artificial heat is i^mred^ it is 
obtained by a bed of baik within, and an exterior appliance of 
feinienung rnaniue, or by fiie-heat through flues. > 

Pita— flax, thread, or hemp— arc fibres pf spcfcite'ipf^Agave 

Pitaka ( f basket or collection '), the pame of thh SActed 
book-, (Tri-punka) ot the Buddhists of Ceylon, consistixx|rof(i) the 
Vinaya P., uhich treats of the discipline of the mpnostlSojdcr; (2) 
the Sutra P., or discourses for tlic laity ; (3) the AbhidftarteaP.,or 
metaphysics. They are written in the Pali Language (qy V.) on 
palm leaves. Portions have been translated by Burnouf, Faus- 
boll of Copenhagen, and Gogevly ; but the eutir*' scries, which 1 
is estimated to be about twice as long as the Bible, kas not yet 
been printed. It is generally admitted that the present text is 
identical with that settled by the Council at Patna about 2$0 
U.c. ; but it was not 1 educed into writing till 160 years after* 
wauls, at the same time as the Commentaries. In 1875 thus 
text was carefully revised by a gieat assembly of learned inonks 
at Ratnapura in Ceylon, 'ihe d karma- pada, or ‘scripture 
verses,’ lias been translated into English by ProfeflflOr Max 
Muller as an Introduction to Captain Rogers* Bhlddhaghotfid s \ 
Parables (Bond. 1870). See also Burnouf s Introduction 5 RMis* j 
tot re du Boudhismc (Par. 1845) ; the late Professor Qhildfirs* 
Ptili Dictionary^ and Rhys Davids 7 Buddhism (1877b , 

Pitcairn' Island, a solitary islet in the S, Pacific* situated ' 

I in 25* 4' S. lab, 130° 8' W. long., and only 44 mile^mqr- 
cr.mferencc. It is of volcanic origin, and the surface is ; 
rugged, the highest point being 3008 feet above the Seateyef. ' 
The shores aie precipitous and unsheltered by reefs, 
landing is difliuilt and often dangerous. The island : 

afely ferule, producing the biead-fruit, cocoa-nut 
yams, sweet potatoes, and sugar-cane. Sheep, wild g(Uts, pigit, 1 
and lats aie the principal animals. The tempeflidttte 

in winter is 65°, and in summer 82°. P. I. was discovered ii&j 
by a young man attaclied to Carteret’s expedition, 1 

after the discoverer. The chief interest attaching to i( 3$ \ 

neciion with the mutiny of the Bounty (q. v.). In. )t7^i’ : hlilt; ' , ■ 
of the mutineers, accompanied by six T ahitkn m&to , ‘‘ 
Tahitian women, with one infant, landed Ott P, I^ bqt te cbn* 
.sequence of perpetual violent quairels, in ten years 
save one of the mutineers named Adams, had 
<ait c>f the fourteen dying a natural death, llnd^ r t^'|pih^an* . j 
•■hip of Adams, who became a changed ’■ 

community grew u» a pattern of good morals. > ' 
was iir»t discovered in 1808 by an American 
and thereafter British mcn-of- v^ar touched e 

vals. In 1831 the islanders, numbering . /•; 
conveyed to Tahiti, where they were liberally bwt^disT ! 

gusted with the morals of that island, 

nme months. In 1839, at their 'of,, 
H. M.S, Fly took possession of t, l, m 'Great " 
Biiuin, and drew up a code of k^ for tbai'tebabikawi ■ In 1858, 1 
in consequence of the scarcity of (obd, W|ho then " 



with nearly att their live stock And 
at their <*w»t v^ieAt to Norfolk Island 
*+ ^ '^'^9. 

t|i^ui #he& by its «hto^Hcity* ; f>urityv »hd toyalty* ,, ■, Education is , 


- while Admitttttff ; passive virtues abound amongst 

\th eiAr* addS't^!|%ft^1bpmetit of mental muscle is needed to 
.jnAke industrious, and persever- 

At liw' P; 1. is visited principally by whalers 

*. in need of : fti^ ; ^pder';and provisions, Agriculture and fishing 
ire the of Its now scanty inhabitants, 

V "■ Pitc&iW a Scotch physician, horn at Edin- 

■ burg^- OSih : l|^^her Studied at the university of his native 

‘ ‘ ’pity 'iteguired J a wide reputation at home as .a 

(l .praUti^RpS^K^'Ji'i®' telehrity even secured him ‘a pro- 

fessoiihip^R^jTOi' ^University, which, however, he held only 
for a yea^'Jle idled ' noth October 1713, and was butied in 

■ ^reyfria^^u^y^d, lYs chief professional work, Ekmcnta 

Median# ffipko+MatJurntatica (1718), consists of his Leyden 
lectures, long a standard treatise on its subject. The 

author vwaiit ardent disciple of Harvey in his great docliinc of 
the cit*eU^ibh 1 of the , blood. An elegant scholar, and a verse- j 
maker $f (tome skill, P. occasionally employed Ins leisure in 

„ ivritadhtf hiS, Presbyterian countrymen by satirical effusions which 
| exposecThihi tO this charges of atheism and impiety. 

' ,|s the black solid shining residue from the distillation 
of bf after fhat substance has yielded up first its light oils or 
naphthstj ^pd next its heavy or carbolic acid oils and anthracen 
compound P. is nsed for coating ironwork to prevent its 
Oxidation, Tor coating the hulls of vessels, for making artificial 
asphalt pavements, and for various other purposes. The concrete 
resinous; exudation from the pine Abies cxeeha is known as 
Burgundy, P. # and is extensively employed in medicine and the 
, arts,, ^Natural asphaltum and haul bitumen me aLo called P, 
and, the two, duct of the asphalt lake of Tiinidad and a similar 
deposit from Cuba are very similar in physical pioptrlies to 
common P. 

Pitch (in music), the acuteness or gravity of a sound as de- 
termined by the number of vibrations of the air caused in 
producing it. In stringed instruments it is dependent on the 
, leng£h> weight, and tension of the strings operated on ; in wind 
instruments, on the size of the column of air employed (sec 
article MtTSl'C). , The P. of musical notes has varied much at 
different times and in different countries, and every attempt at 
universal agreement lias hitherto failed. '\ he following” table 
gives the I\ in use at certain tunes and places for the notes 
middle’ A and C— 

, AC 

, ; ; 1 Park, Grand Opera, 1609 .... 404 40s 

, 't ,,D 4 1 tld. 185ft - * ■ 44 s 5>« 

^bJWh » Diapason Normal’ . . . . 4^ 5<^ 

*. lifaitideffi Tuning Fork (1740) . . . . 410 

."P'lxNiAoi), Italian Opera (1859) . . . . 4-^ 546 

ScMbier’s pitch, recoin mended by the Society of Arts 4 \n 52S 

'• Burgundy. .See Burgundy ITtcti. 

V ,I l itcb. r bleade is a greyish, biownish, or velvety-black minc- 
’ 'rai/'-lVitk '$ dull or submctallic lustre, occurring in botryoul.il 

■ • . Associated with ores of lead and silver in veins. It 

> contains So to 87 per cent, of protoxide of uranium, is infusible 

the; blowpipe, and dissolves slowly (when powdeieri) in 
gJUi* used in the arts for painting upon porcelain. 

See Nepenthes. 

■ or Ret'enite, is a compact glass v rock, varying 
•Vlp velvety- black through vaiious shades of dirty 

wllow to an almost white. It has a splintery fmc- 


Occurs in the form of dykes or intrusive 
; sheets, soJneti mes no doubt the remnant of a coulee of some 

; cellular tissue, occupying the centre of 

, the of ^ |!X^enoiis plant after the first year of its growth. 
It ; fs ypuhg stems or branches, becomes dried up 

‘ ;^ood and is often scarcely dls- 


tingulshable in old trees. . It is surrounded and encased by the 
medulkiy; sheath which abounds ve^els^ and when 

othe^Wi^catioiis of the system. In the Ik originate the' me- 
dullary rays which form vertical plates radiating ixotn it, traverse 
the wood, and terminate iii the ostrk, They Ipw Termed of cel- 
lular tissue, keeping up a communication tire living 

portion of the centre of the stem, and its outer surf&ts.' As the 
heart* wopd is formed, the inner portion oftjbc medullary rays 
cease to be active, but they may usually still ; be seen in old 
wood, forming what carpenters call the silver grain. , 

Pithe'cia. See Saki. ^ # 

Pithe'cua. See Orang, 

Pit'man, Isaac, born at Trowbridge, Wilts, January 4, 1813, 
was educated at the grammar* school of his native town, and at 
the Noimal College of the British and Foreign School Society 
in London, became master of the British School at Barton-on- 
Humbcr, Lincolnshire (1832), and established a similar school 
at Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire (1836), publishing his 
Stenographic Sound-hand (1S37). He removed to Bath (IS391, 
and there elaborated a phonetic system, which Max M filler pro- 
nounces the best of its kind, Ills'. Phonography, or Writing of 
Sound, appealing in 1840. In 1843 lie founded the Phonetic 
Society and the Phonetic Institute, the latter a printing-office, 
bom which have issued the Phonographic Reporter's Companion 
(1853), a L f ge number of standard works in phonetic spelling, 
and the Phonetic Journal, a weekly paper, which in 1076 had 
icachcd a circulation of 9250. See PHONETIC WRITING, . 

Piton Bark. See Caribee Bark. 

Pitt, Thomas, the founder of the famous family of English 
statesmen, was burn at St. Mary's Bland ford in 1653. Towards 
th<‘ close of the centuiy he went to the East, and Was governor 
of Fort St. Gooige, Madia? (1698-1702). In 1714 he was made 
governor of Jamaica, lie sat in four Parliaments, and died 28th 
April 1726. The 1 \ diamond is so called fiom having been in 
his possession. Ilis son, Robert P, of Jioconnoc in Cornwall 
(died 1727), was father of the llluotiious Earl of Chatham (q. v.). 
— William P., second son of the Kail of Chatham and of Lady 
Hester GienviUe, was born 28th May 1759. He was remark- 
ably precocious, taking as a boy keen interest in political affairs, 
but he was so naii in health that his education wAs conducted at 
home, under the tutorship of the Kev. I)r. Wilson; and the 
loving supci visum of his distinguished father, nho trained him in 
oratory and educated him for the service of the stale. In I 773 » 
when lie entered I'cmbioke Hall, Cambiidgc, he exhibiteti a sur- 
pir-ing knowledge ui the classics. lie liad also a passion for 
mathematics, and was afterwards able to utilise the habit of mind J 
developed in IhL study in discussions upon finance. Having 
graduated M.A., lie proceeded to Lincoln’s Inn, became a 
hamster in 17S0, and went lound the Western Circuit, as he was 
compelled to rkc out his nairovv income by practice, That same 
year he was defeated in Ins candidatuie for the University of 
Cambridge, but in January 1781 he was returned for the borough 
uf Appleby, tin ough the influence of Sir James Lowther. At 
this ti oubious time Loid North was in power, and there were 
two sections of the Opposition, headed respectively by Fox 
and Lord v Shelbiune. 1 \ joined the latter, and on the 26th 
Februaiy made his first speech m favour of economical reform. 
This masteily effort, deh vexed with jjerfect self-possession, at 
once secuied lnm a leading position in Parliament. But his 
success did not cariy lmn off hi 5 feet. He spoke no more than 
twice again until tie si -.sum ended. On the 27th November 
1781, alter Parliament met, he fairly established his reputation 
in the debate upon the addict. Indignant at the abuses in the 
composition of Pailiament, P. moved in 1782 for an inquiry, into 
the state of representation, which, curiously enough, considering 
how lung the subject afterwards slept, he only lost by votes 
in a house of 306. When Lord .Shelburne was called, to the 
head of the Ministry, I*., who had previously declined the Vice- 
Treasurcrship of Ireland, accepted the Chancellorship of. the 
Exchequer iu his twenty-fourth year. After concluding’ the 
Peace of Pans, the Shelburne Ministry came to an end; having 
been worsted by ‘the Coalition,’ which was a rapprochetnent of 
the Whig followers of Fox with the Tory supporters of Lorcl 
North. This ill-assorted union was strong in Bailiament/ bUt 
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was detested alike by the country and the king. In opposition 
P. again broached the subject of reform, but his motion was lost 
by a majority of two to one. Along with his friends Eliot and; 
Wilberforce, he travelled to Paris in 17S3, obtaining therebyhis 
only glimpse of the Continent daring his whole life. In Decem- 
ber Fox was defeated on the India Bilk and P. accepted the 
post of First Lord of the Treasury, but he could not have held 
it had he not known that the country supported him. Addresses 
poured in upon him from Whigs and Tories alike* so that he 
felt justified in delaying dissolution of Parliament for five 
months, though opposed by the greatest orators of the day and 
beaten in sixteen divisions. At the general election F. was 
triumphantly .supported throughout the great constituencies, 
and 160 of his previous opponents were unseated. He took up 
the premiership once more, and never was Minister in so power- 
ful a position. He had annihilated the Whigs. The King felt 
bound to him by the lies of gratitude. The people were drawn 
to him because of his high disinterestedness and his patriotism. 
P/s first great achievement, after an elevation to the piemiership 
which lasted for seventeen years, was to make the administration 
of India a part of the general system of the English Government. 
In 1785 he'devised a plan of Parliamentary reform, but the bill 
he brought in with the view of disfranchising thirty-six decayed 
boroughs was defeated by a combination of his own party with 
the Whigs. It has been said of P, that ‘ he is the first English 
Minister who really grasped the part which industry was to play 
in promoting the welfare of the world/ His efforts after finan- 
cial reform and his general industrial policy were laigely shaped 
upon the principles of Smith's Wealth of Nations , to which he 
had given long apd diligent perusal. He took office at a moment 
when public credit was low, and his first measure — a plan of 
paying Off the national debt by a sinking fund — though a failure, 


regard- pf the people. For twenty years he was the ; 

and pilot of the epufltry.'v Iti his foreign policy he 


had the effect of restoring public confidence. He next attempted 
to 9 draw what remained of the shattered empire together* by 
removing the harassing restrictions upon trade between England 
and Ireland. When that failed, he established in 17S7 a tiealy 
of Commerce with France which removed every impoit duty. 
In 178$ he supported Wilberforce in his attacks upon ilie slave- 
trade. The same ) f ear,, with the enthusiastic support of the 
great body of the nation, he resisted the Whig patty in then 
attempt to create a regency during the King’s madness, on the 
ground that the right to choose a temporary regent lay with Tai - 
liamenl. The first nine years of his premiership were peaceful 
and prosperous. Throughout the Fiencli devolution I\ pled for 
a preservation of friendship between the countries, and showed 
no alarm at the contagion of its principles. In the very heart of 
it he supported a Libel Bill of Fox’s, by which the fieedom of 
the press was finally secured. Even when the President of the 
French Convention had issued the war cry in the face of Europe, 
‘All governments aie our enemies/ P. struggled to maintain 
peace. When, in 1793, France actually declared war, Ins 
influence was destined to decline, for though lie gave fearless 
encouragement in the midst of disasters, his military administra- 
tion did not maintain the promise of his earlier career. His 
generals were unsuccessful, his coalitions were failures. In 
1799 he put into effect his scheme for fully conciliating Ireland 
by effecting its legislative union with England. Ilis domestic 
policy became somewhat harsh and scvcic, but he never lost his 
sympathy with civil and religious liberty, and in February x8oi 
lie resigned the premiership, on being foiled in his purpose of 
raising Catholics and Dissenters to perfect equality of civil rights. 
After a prolonged absence he reappeared in Parliament in May 
1803, when lie made a magnificent speech in favour of the war. 
In 1804 he was recalled to the Treasury. Hi* wish that Fox 
and Grenville should join him was thwarted by the King, and 
singlehanded he had to face the brunt of the terrible Continental 
storm. The task was too much for his strength, and hastened 
his end. The coalition he formed with Russia and Austria was 
shattered by the victorious legions of France. On the 23d 
January 1806 he died at Putney, in the midst of the Napo- 
leonic triumph. ‘ Ansterlitz/ wrote Wilberforce, ‘killed IV 
P*» says Lord Macaulay, was * the greatest master of the whole 
art of Parliamentary government that ever existed/ As an 
orator he was remarkable for wealth of language, command of 
ftfcrcasm and retort, and dignity of demeanour. He was a cour- 
ageous and resolute Minister and an unequalled political leader. 
His triumphs in the House of Commons were great and con* 
tinned, and even in dire disaster he retained the affection and 
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Pitt'a, a genus of Inses&oHal birds ths Dmti* 

rostral group of the order, and indladtog, other forms* 
the Giant Ant-Thnish or Giant, 

Black-headed P. (/* melanocep/^q)f>m# tk^P^pson-heftded 
P. or Bradiyurc (P. gramtka). The : 

in both Old and New Worlds ; thfe Jo the 

Pitt'acus, one of the seven wise men bom j 

about 652 B.c., at Mitylene in Lesbos. brothers • j 

of Alcaeus, he slew the tyrant Melahthrus 1 

his fellow-countrymen in their war with tjie the, ] 

possession of Sigeum (606), and, on the expulsion ‘ ; ! 
cratic party from Lesbos, was chosen supreme rfiliw fjSp). After 
ten years’ tenure he resigned his office, and, Wit^m^wing into 
private life, died at a great age in 569. Four only Of 600 
I elegiac verses composed by P. are extant, but tw6 <w,$)&%iuums 
are still famous : ‘Know the fitting time,* and ‘ 
good.' See Bergk’* Poeta Lyrici Greed (Leips. ' *843^^/' \;,- 

Pittospora'ceee is a natural order of d icotyledonpus f rees, 
shrubs, or climbers, that have their headquarters 
with outliers in Japan, Cape of Good Hope, the 
but none reaching America. The number of specleft ia ftbpttt & 
hundred. A few yield edible berries. The principal genera 
are Pittofonnn^ with flowers scented like the lily ofthe VftUey, 
Bt Hardier a (q. v.), and Solly a. Some of the last named,With 
pretty blue flowers, arc well known in greenhouses as slender, 
ornamental, twining plants. * / , 

Pitts burg, a city of Pennsylvania, U.S., lies at the jtutetipn 
of the Alleghany and Monongahda rivers, which unite here to 
form the Ohio, and is 354 miles W. of Philadelphia by rail 
On the opposite bank of the Monongahda is AUe^fiaiiy City, 
which is connected with P. by six bridges, and which, though 
still possessing a separate municipal existence, is practicidjy.part 
of the latter. The city now covers the peninsula of, level ijtcahJd 
between the two riveis, and extends about, 7 mites Up tbit 
banks of b<*th. It is well supplied with tramways, and,f£a$ r : tfc 
cheaper here than in any other town in America. There 
200 churches and three public libraries; and among' the 
cipal buildings may be mentioned the university, the observatory v 
and six hospitals. P. has (1878) ten daily newspapers, of whlcbv 
two are m German, and twenty weeklies. It is One of/thC/mp^”/ 
impoitant manufacturing towns in the U.S, CoaLtthd 1 

are produced annually to the amount of 4,000,000 - : 

of which is floated m baiges to Cincmnatti, Louisville, ftad. 
New Orleans, when the rivers are in flood* Th£ j 

facture is iron. There are twelve blast furnaces, which in i8Vj' / 
yielded 163,853 tons of pig metal. Nearly double . *j 

has to be imported in addition, as in the same • year .the#; -%»#', : • 
foity-three iron mills, and seventy-five foundries and j 

shops, using 474-195 tons of PHT wetal in their 
There were also seventy glassworks, employing 
cupper mills, ten while-lead factories, and two 
furnaces, for extracting lead and silver from Rocky " 

ores, besides a great number of smaller factories ofya^ob|Triti4#. 

1'. occupies the site of Fort Puquesne, built 
1754. Four years later the French were 
under General Forbes, and a new fort Was 
called Fort Pitt, in honour of William Pitt,. 
the British Ministry, and which has given : ■ 
Under British rule it soon became** tpyfo It • , 

was incorporated into*a borough, aud 4 ri iX|lf§ M# Ixt 

July 1877 it was the scene of a great , ’Wlridh 
1 twenty men were killed and -|x874) ' ’ 

140,000; or, with the addition „ , 

Pitts'lleld, a town of Mteachiae^ts,, 
a plain ,1200 feet above' ;#te of Boston ' 







■ i( )0aW9^jr0 ^ .;^^a||PpjP||fm or lobe? ’separated 

by fibrous 'from ■ five to ten grains, and 

.fa^ars to ^§^ 0 ^m^ : ..m ■ the foetus than in the adult, 
fmt is ^ :' Its function is unknown, 

i) 4 bran *) is the term applied 

V$ji’ or^ealy diseases of the skin. It is a 
chrome kfi^msiii^df^e'iskin, characterised by the production 
: o pf patches of a dull red or 

scarcely distinguishable from 
* the appear on any part of the body, 

' and it is attended with heat, 

< tingling, ' ^rntijtuf - '-’ ' There are, three varieties of P. — viz., 

■ ■& and ?. nigra — depending chiefly upon 

' disorders; There are also several local varieties, 

named ACdoi^ti^g to the site^of the affection, as P. capitis . There 
is .also P, called chloasma , which is due to the 

presence^#;^^nsite, ynicrosporon fur/urans , characterised by 
the prese^ce. ; > 'hf.' numerous circular brownish patches, which, 
howeV^»!'! i |jto i . in Shade in different persons, and in the same 
, person times, and hence its name, F. versicolor. The 

, comm0^1| dkhdriff of the scalp, is the most familiar example 
of the*!dj«ia%f'f The proximate cause of P. is congestion of the 
vasct^;2^' m five' derma induced by general or local causes, 
SUCh ^' disorder of the digestive oTgans, the imperfect drying of 
thb sVih and .then exposing it to the sun or wind, &c. P. is more 
curabfo4ha» the other scaly diseases, and it generally yields to 
the fretpmnt use of warm baths, or to the alkaline or sulphur 
baths, attention being paid to the general health. The object of 
the is to slightly astringe the vessels of the skin and 

soften the epiderinis, and for this purpose a borax lotion or 
diluted white precipitate ointment should be used. The form of 
Pi due fp the presence of a fungus is best treated by the applica- 
tion, <*f 4 saturated solution of sulphurous acid gas, or by sulphur 
ointmentypr a lotion or ointment of bichloride of mercury. Like 
other parasitic diseases, it is contagious. 
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Pin (Ital. * more ’), a direction in music. P. allegro , 1 faster, , 
P.-tenift Slower, 1 &c. P, tosto signifies * rather/ as in P. tosto 
quick/ 

the name of nine popes.— P. I., Saint, bom at Aqui- 
leb^ WUS fpUh. Bishop of Rome (142-157 a.ix ) t and is believed 
to havU suffered martyrdom, — P. II. (Enea Silvio de’ Piccolo- 
mhdX <0nc of ^he most eminent scholars of his age, and one of 
the idlest bqt most intriguing of the Popes, was born at Corsig* 

, naub : 'in' Tuscany, 19th October 1405, of an ancient but decayed 
famjtU; His early years were spent in great poverty, in spite of 
wbkm hh devoted himself with the utmost zeal to the study of 
th^lautclc^t authors* copying them out with his own hands when 
to obtain copies. In 1431 he became secretary 
' ■ ^^^ih^|;'Capranica, whom he accompanied to the Council of 
' k iouxxd scope for his powers of diplomacy, and 

as the lcadei of the liberal party against 
In 1439 he became score tat y to the Anti- 
y*/ Wtd ' id . 1442, by the favour of the Emperor Ftied- 
. td the Chancellor ^Caspar Schlick. In 1445 
, he to negotiate with Eugeuius, embraced his 

’ pectetary, and succeeded in reconciling the pope 

afthe 'Diet of Frankfurt. He was rewarded 


& af the Diet of Frankfurt. He was rewarded 
fjy Nicholas V., with the bishopric of Trieste, and 
L 1(446 raised him to the Cardinalate. In 1458 
Pfefe* 5 ' f P. how devoted himself to the resistance 


. _ . 

I of the •laboured to effect a confederacy of Christian 

priftCC* purpose, but died August 15, 1464, before his 

efforts By his merit as a pontiff he redeemed 

theerrors ’ His numerous historical and geogra- 

phic -wd^S^lhibbslmd' at Helmstadt (1699-1707), and are 
!stlBV’Vuluuh^ 4 ^l^: ; ■£Aisw& are of great importance for the 

Pnea Silvio do Pucolomini als 
' Papstp. vok Berk 4859-63)* — P. III. 


*»4 , 

aamious .to reconcile the Church, ; 1 »b of 

the Inquisition, and with 4 view to ' 

and settle the Standing questions in the Champ, anew 

the Council of Trent, November 23, 4560? .Im' dHiberariohs 
were brought to a close and confirmed oy the bull of January , 
26, 1564, embodying the creed usually called that pf P. IV. 

(or the ‘ Tiidentine Creed’), from which modern Catholicism 
has taken its definitive form. P/ died December % I5.6V+-I?. 
V. (Michele Ghislieri) was bom of humble origin at Bosco, ; 
near Alessandria, in Lombardy, January *7> 1504, and entered 
the Dominican convent of Vigevano at the age. of fourteen. 
Of the most austere and abstinent habits, he devoted him- 
self entirely to the advancement of his order and confirming 
the Catholic faith. He was early invested with the office of 
Inquisitor, and was sent to Como to oppose the attempt# of the 
Protestants to introduce their faith into Italy. In July fjjl he 
was summoned to Rome as commissary-general of the Inquisition 
by Cardinal Caraffa, who, becoming Pope under the title 
of Paul IV., made P., in spite of his repugnance, bishop of SUtri 
and Nepi in 1556, cardinal in 1 557, and sometime afterwards chief 
inquisitor of Christendom. He was confirmed in his charge hr 
by P. IV., whom he succeeded in the chair of St. Peter, January 
7, 1566. P. now carried on a series of reforms in the public 
morals of Rome, and revived the Inquisition with 4 Severity 
which has known no parallel in the case of any other pontiff.' 
In 1568 he ordered the bull In Cana Domini to be read 
yearly throughout the Church, and February 25, 1570, excom- 
municated Elizabeth of England. P., who had long meditated a 
war against the Turks, now united himself with Spain and Venice, 
and sent a large expedition against the enemy. The battle of 
Lepanto (q. v.), fought October 7, 1571, destroyed the naval sup- 
remacy of the Ottoman power. F. died May I, 1572, and was 
canonised by Clement XI., May 24, 1712. A volume of P.*s 
letters was published at Antwerp in 1640. See Agatio de! Comma’s 
Vida di Pio Quinto (Fr. trails. 1672), and De Falloux’s Histoire 
de Saint P. V, (2 vols. Par. 1844).— P. VI, (Giovanni Angelo 
Braschi) was born at Cesena, in the Romagna, -December 27, ty 17* 
lie became secretary to the Pope Benedict XIV., and held various 
offices under Clement XIII., being created a cardinal, April 26, 
1773, by Clement XIV., whom he succeeded in the papal Chair 
February 15, 1775. His first care was to carry out economic 
reforms within Ins states, while he did much to improve the city 
of Rome, draining the Pontine marsh and improving the har- 
bour of Ancona. Soon after his accession he found himself at 
variance with Joseph II. of Austria, and Leopold, Duke of 
Tuscany, whose reforms had swept away much of the papal 
supremacy. P. repaired to Vienna, trusting to his influence in 
a personal interview', bul, though received with kindness, he 
failed to effect anything, and was obliged to submit to the cur* 
tailing of his prerogatives by the reforming Emperor. Three 
years afterwards occurred the French Revolution, which caused 
great changes to the Papacy, imposing upon it for the future 
new conditions of existence. Some of the earliest acts of the 
constituent Assembly in France .were the demolition of almost 
all the rights of the ancient Gallican Church, and the spoliation 
of its property. The remonstrances of P. were unheeded, and 
soon the storm fell directly upon his own head. The French 
Government accused him of being the enemy of France, ^ and 
of instigating the murder of De Basseville, a French political 
agent whom the Roman populace had killed in a tumult in 
1793. P. was obliged to subscribe to the treaty of Tolentino, 
February 19, 1797. In the same year, on the pretext of, 1$* 
venging the murder of General Duphot, the French Directory 
despatched against Rome an army under General Rcrihter,^ 
entered the.city February 15, 1798. P. refusing, to tealffn Bw 
temporal sovereignty, was carried to Siena, afterwards to tho 
Certosa of Florence, to Parma, Piacenza, Turin, and at last to 
Valence, on the Rhone, where he died, August 28, *79& his 
malady being hastened by the ill-treatment has had received* 
See Ferrari, Vita Pit VI (1802); Merck; £<* Captfwtl at to 
Alert de Pie VI (1814); Artaud do Montor, Histoire de Pie 
VI (1847).— P. VII. (Gregorio Barnabu Luigi Ciiiaramoiiti) 
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<mu Isom of a. noble family at Ceeeiw, Auput 14 , ,*74*C 
entered a Benedictine monastery tt the fre 
came bishop of Trtbk w rfa w e»^ att §®. 
■jft. in 1785, and tmwfemw on tl» same d»y to 
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of State, Pe ratbfed s eidtW lais states, and earned toft 
various reforms. Tme months aftto his accession, the vic- 
tory of Marengo laid Italy , at die feet of Bonaparte, who 
signed a concord*# with the Pope, July 15, 1801, which raised 
the Church from its a^hes, and gave many advantages to 
the Pope,, most ;of 4 riuch ware, however, annulled by the 
Articles &Mnfyt*es attached to the bull by Napoleon, and 
promulgate ApRI' 8, *802, to which neither P. nor any of 
his succes$qr$have ever acceded. On May 18, 1804, Napoleon 
assumed the imperial . power, and forced P. to come to Paris 
to crowit -him as Emperor. On May 16, 1805, he re-entered 
llom«, 'bUt before six months the troops of Napoleon appeared 
before the walls of Ancona. Negotiations passed between P. 
and the French Court, but on February 2, 1808, General Mi oil is 
entered Rome, and May 17, 1809, a decree annexed to the French 
Empire all the States of the Church, leaving only the city of 
Rome to the Pope. On June 10, P. issued a bull of excomm uni- 
cation against the plunderers of the holy sec, without specially 
naming Napoleon. On the night of the 5th July the Pope’s 
person was seised and carried to Grenoble, and in June 1812 to 
Fontainebleau. Here P, was confined and treated with some 
rigour, and Waft at last compelled to sign a new concordat, yield- 
ing up the Papal States. The fall of Napoleon restored him to 
freedom, and May 24, 1814, he re-entered Rome. P. at once 
began to repair the evils created by his long absence. Naturally 
he did not love either the wild democracy of the Revolution or 
the military despotism to which it gave birth. He condemned 
Freemasonry, anathematised the' Carbonari, encouraged missions, 
slid restored the Jesuits. The Vienna Congress restored to 
the Church much of what it had lost, and the Governments of 
Naples, Prussia, and Wurtcmberg concluded concordats with 
the Court of Rome. P., who had borne all his sufferings with 
Christian resignation, died from the effects of a fall in his 
Chamber, August 20, 1823. See Cohen's J'jecis Hist, et rolit. 
sur Pie V/f:, 2823; A. de Beauchamp’s Hist, ties Mathews 
etde (a Captwiti de Pie VII. 9 1814; Artaud de Montor, His- 
fair* tie $He VII. {3 vols. 1836). — P. VIII. (Francesco Xavier 
Castiglione) was born at Cingoli, in the Match of Ancona, 
November 20, 1761. In 1800 he became Bishop of Monte- 
Altd, Cardinal in 2816, and Pope March 31, 1829. He died 
November 30, 1830, after giving promise of iJ liberality- in his 
view® Und severity in his punishments. — P, IX. (Giovanni 
Maria Mastai Ferretti, Count) was born at SimgagJia, May 
13, *792. He was the son of Count Jerome Mastai Ferretti, 
the head of a Lombard family which had acquired nobility 
in the 17th c. from the Duke of Parma, and the Countess 
Caterina {nk Solezzi), while he had an uncle who was Bishop 
of Pe$aro. He entered the College of the Padri Scolopii at 
Volterra in 1803. Originally intended for the military profession, 
he was prevented from pursuing this career by epileptic fits, and 
in I&JO proceeded to Rome to study theology under Giuseppe 
Grariosi. He resided with his uncle, Paolino Mastai Ferretti, who 
was a prelate of the Papal Court and Canon of the Vatican. In 
1824 he was presented to Pope P. VII., who was icturning from 
his captivity in France, Young Ferretti at first devoted himself 
to the care of a hospice where young orphans were sheltered and 
taught, known from its founder, Giovanni Borgi, by the name of 
Tata Giovanni. Ordained a priest in 1819, he accompanied 
Monsignor Muzi in a mission to Chili, leaving Rome July 
5, 1823. He remained in Chili for two years, and on 
bis return to Rome was mode a prelate (June 25, 1825). 
He Was now appointed by Leo XII. president of the hos- 
pital of St Michele on the Ripa Grande, archbishop of 
Spoleto in 1828, and transferred by Gregory XVI, to the 
bishopric of Imola, September 17, 1832. Here he carried 
out many liberal reforms, and did much to diffuse learning more 
Widely within bis diocese. Being sent on a mission to Naples 
** me when cholera was raging in that city, he disposed of 
his plate and equipages for the relief of the dying and starving 
poor. r In 1840 he became a cardinal, and on flic death of Pope 


At the same time h&g!^ ' 

Jews, and removed from 'K 

them to reside in any part of he issued '! 

a commission for the making Of ra&r i gM@| 4 $ "cis, uhd 
soon afterwards granted a Cone eaaion & m \<£ 

manufactory, and took an ftCftye'b^^efi ’ 

reclaiming of the deserted CaMpag'thb 

him the utmost popularity, and irit , ^ ' 
reign he was the idol of all b%n 

with the words * Abtnate fide Santi • 

Carlyle declared that ‘the old 1 

June 1847 he made the liberal ’ 

after Minister of Finance. Ott '«• 

constitution, in which he appointed two rf'-* 

members nominated by the 

through Rome, ^fostered by the political 

amnesty had opened the city, ana on November - 

time P. changed his rule, satisfied that Wi 

safety was in danger, he fled from Rome p*f fbp ' 

1848, lu Gaeta, where he put himself under 
the King of Naples. At Rome a 
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was elected Pope, June 16, 1846, by thirty-six rejoicings. He died Oft the 
me 4 out of the fifty present, avowedly the leader of % reform- of eighty-six. His reign ifSfcft 


the King of Naples. At Rome a republic' WO# :Ut ' 

the head of which was Giuseppe Mazzini, who, Wiijt:^All,ini 

and Saffi , conducted the government with great pruaete^ jmril 

General Oudinot, at the head of a French .expie^fw'ifffer' k 

siege of thirty days, took Rome 0 uly 2, 1849), and mvlt^d the 

Tope to return. He entered his capital April 12, -tS^Ofr^^an. 

absence of seventeen months. His government whs 

time the complete reverse of what it had l>eqn ■ at ;f|rsjj'<ahd 

swayed by Antonelli and protected by the resident FtefiwUJ«hy, 

lie refused to make any compromise with the Libert^ abdfp> 

scived until the loss of his power an obstinate 

Conservatism. JIc now devoted himself, as if hi 

his former political activity, to schemes of 

while lie canonised saints, lavished indulgence/ : . 4 UvS 

proceeded to propound new dogmas, and to pronotiace jh^UWt 

on controversies which liad been left unsettled 

the ages. In 1850 he re-established the Catholic 

England, and in 1S54 issued a decree propoundiiig ■ JtfaS . 

of the Immaculate Conception (q. v.). In 1864 he |mhUshi» 4 J $&£ 

syllabus of errors, and June 29, 2868, a bull for 

of an ('Ecumenical Council, whose opening wa& fiXViyfesr i |tw|pi: * 

December 1 869. In its fourth session, July t$* , 

of the Papal Infallibility was promulgated. ‘ After 

drawal of the French troops in 1 870, the 1 


drawal of the French troops in 187®# the 
papal territory began to demand incorporation - ^Uth: jib 

kingdom, and 011 the 1 2th September - General 
the frontiers. At first it was expected that 
but after consideration he decided to remain. ^ 
plebisritutH on the 2d Octol>er was 40,805 fpKafijS ifi 'm 
union with Italy. The Italian Government 
pension of ^129,000 annually, and on the, 

King Victor Emmanuel entered, the Quinn^L 

remained in Rome, but he unceasingly, kept 

of his wrongs by numberless allocution* and 

the active intrigues of his court he 

Italian Government and to scheme at 

which was the chief cause of the dlS*eh^f(S!9l 

sident and the F rench Republic in 

P. issued an encyclical letter for. 

the Old Catholics (q. v.) ‘wretched : ,^T , 

25, 1875, was the fiftieth aimiversaiy : 

bishop, and his episcopal jUbJlas^^ 

from all countries with rich W^A 
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given to those joints of the bodies of 
■round ft pivot or central fixed axis. 
_ '’/j^ljribsi. w The articulation between 
tnoveineiits of the forearm, by means 
‘ t& ulnft and lower end of the hume- 
jjMick the pivot is formed by the odau 
{(p 46 $ 6 tt& vertebra of the neck), around 
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Illegitimate son of Gonzalo Pizairo, a 
tfy, was bom, at Truxillo, in Estrama- 
TiXUghr neither to read nor to write, and left 
ft*}a swineherd, he ran away at last from his 

embarked with many other adventurers 

iSWcSjtd.' He served under Alonzo de Ojeda in 


japjpbmted by him to command the colony. 
i^W^/ftSsoaated with Balboa at Darien, and with Tedro 
bf' Tanama. He formed plans for a voyage of 


. ^ P^st and a daring soldier, named 

Hernando de Luque and Diego de Almagro. In 


tnada^btut; in' March 1530 they again startea, ana alter mcre- 
ct iblehaid^ip& finally discovered the long*fabied Peru, and partly 
cxridfWithe country. In 1528 P. returned to Spain, and there 
ipedm«ftS of gold and silver and cloth obtained from 
3 £e was invested by Karl V. with the full 
rights jo( his discovery, and was named captain-general of the 
p§)Vittce, with a salary of 725,000 maraveclis. On his return 
to Berts with a small, well-equipped force, of no foot soldiers 
and ;67<iyftlty, he found a civil war raging between Iluascar, the 
ii^itmftteiiuler, and his half-brother Atahualpa (q. v.). Professing 
io^tpodij -the '.cause of the latter, he got access to the interior 
of tht ddiihtry. After having captured the unsuspecting chief, 
from him an immense ransom, he burned him at the 
tf^V^'Slvortly after this a quarrel between P. and Almagro 
rented in a civil war, which ended in the death of the latter, 

I W^Whqie followers P, was assassinated, 26th June 1541. He 
;|he XfcCa’s daughter, and his descendants, preserving 
{ of Marquis de la Conquista, arc still to be 
• Tttbdlla P, Was lucky rather than skilful. Rash, 
only credited with the virtues of brute 
e. — Gonzalo P,, youngest brother of 
te father but another mother, was born 
ly in life he crossed to Peru, and soon 
the country. He was the best guerilla 
general. In r 540 Gonzalo was appointed 
8 brother, and led across the Andes an 
i in the discovery (though not by him) 
After the murder of his brother, Gon- 
Peru by defeating Blasco Nunez in a 
:54s. But the mastery did not continue 
a, at the head of the Spanish royalist 
Sftded him in the following year. See 
? Conquest of Peru (2 vols. 1847), and 

etched f ), a direction in music for the 
e Strings are to be plucked with the 
tying often produces a pretty, piquant, 
t.tay useful in accompaniments. The 
tmo* indicates that the use of the bow 

Vitaly, province of Catanzaro, on a , 
&:<| 3 Wt,of\ Sta, Eufemia, 25 miles 




co^xWcation ts ; 
bbmybungt Thw 
and other processe; 

of this structure are visible in lowei - twi ,u 

mammals; in sharks and dogfishes* ■ ^ ■ 
the so-called P. is not developed from the wttH^ 

ing the embryo, but from a particular sac or wfcjfode devoted 
to the nutrition of the young form, and known mwdiumMud/' 
vesicle. Its mode of origin in these lower vertebrates is tfreror 
fore essentially different from that which it exhibits in mam- 
malia. Ail mammals, however, do not possess 4 P* , The 
two lowest orders of mammalia — the Monotremcda (q* v,) and 
Marsitpk.Ua (q. v.) — represented by the 0 rnithorhy hehus»ltan- 
garoo/ opossum, and allied forms, are destitute! bf it; These 
mammals are hence called Implacmtalia or Jt?on~plM;mtal 
mammals, in contradistinction to the other 
grouped together under the name of the Piacwtalw* To uhder- 
stand the structure of the I\, and its modifications ha/|h^,Vjft^as 
groups of mammalia, it is necessary in the first jiistapce to 
glance at its relations and development in the human sub- 
ject. The inner lining or mucous membrane of p the uterus or 
r womb undergoes a marked development after theocCUrrenceof 
impregnation. It becomes greatly thickened, and it* hpper 


impregnation. It becomes greatly thickened, and itajmper 
i layer or surface iorras what is known as the membmna decidua. 
This soon exhibits a division into three layers — tins decidua titero^ 
which lines the uterus ; the decidua reflexa, which 'invests ' the 
young animal ; and the decidua serotina, or part whichjs brqhght 
in connection with certain processes or villi of the chordon* 
the outer covering of the foetus or embryo itself* TkevilU of 
the chorion, therefore, come to be lodged in certain depressions 
or crypts, as they are named, in the decidua of the uterus, so 
that in this way the f etal and maternal structures fuse and 
interlace. The limited portion of the chorion which is thus 
connected with the lining membrane of the uterus marks the 
site of the future F. The deeper portion of the mucous* mem- 
brane of the uterus is hollowed out to form sinuses > or spaces 
which on the one hand open into the arteries, and oh the other 
into the veins of the womb. The villi, or processes of the 
chorion, in due time grow into these sinuses, and push the thin 
walls of these cavities before them as they grow. The result 
of this is that the villi are soaked in the maternal blood which 
is circulating through the uterine sinuses; but it most be .care- 
fully noted that there is no direct or actual passage of the 
blood of the mother into the embryo. AU that is contrived 
in this arrangement is that the blood of the mother may inter- 
change products, by diffusion, with the Mood of the foetus ; 
these products passing readily through the thin wall of the villi 
and being interchanged for other products obtained from the 
maternal blood. That there is an actual interchange pf products 
between the mother and the foetus, notwithstanding the absence 
of any direct communication between the two circulations, is 
evident from the observations of Drs. Harvey, Savory, abd Hut- 
chinson ; poisonous matters injected into the body of foetal 
animals being found to pass readily and freely into the body 
of the mother, and even to cause death by passing into the 
maternal circulation through that of the foetus^ 

In the human subject, therefore, the P, consists of a maternal 
and fcetal portion. It is discoid or cake-like in shape, from the 
limited area over which it is developed on the uterine walls* 
At birth the greater part of the P. is thrown off* It becomes 
detached from the walls of the uterus by the so-called efer^pains 
of childbirth, together with the dccUua vera, decuma 
and a part of the decidua se retina* The remaining. poriKm oT 
the latter membrane becomes absorbed, or may bevthrowp.pff 
along with the uterine discharges which persist iptf 
after parturition. In the human subject the P* is said fp^^r* 
ccid in shape, and it is also termed deciduous, beCftU^ it jrinytfjjiiff 
wholly or m greater part at birth. t , > •*, £ "f &,i 1 ft A . 

AU mammals, however, do not exhibit .t^'lwp|int r ' : typp.or 
structure of l\ nor are the placental atruet^ea always ca& ofr 
at birth in the. planner just desmdfeed* 
enth-ely different type of P» ,.that pf ^ay^^ieleaea^* .; ^ 

' ' . ' ’ 7 / . ' i\ t * \ '*>; :«?«' ' y 1 tit j 3 , ; y 
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t|us animal the mucous lining of the uterus fcnlargek during ithe 
progress of utero-gestation, and the villi of the ehdHou wnbitie 
and unite with the uterine structures as vi mam 
a notable difference in the manner In which the F. isff^bped;. 
in the pig ; for that structure is not limited to re^oa bf the 
chorion and uterus, but is developed from all parts of the cho* 
non, save at its extremities Or poles. Moreover, at birth the 
maternal structures are hot thrown off to any appreciable extent 
The villi of the chorion representing foetal structures are simply 
withdrawn from theuterine depressions in which they are lodged 


structures arfe thrown off. 

All the primate? (man and apes or Quadra man a) —save the 
lemurs— possess a P< # which is discoid in shape, and which is 
also deciduate. In the bats ( Cheiroptera ), Rodent ia, and Jnscc* 
tivont (mOles, shrews, and hedgehogs), the P. conforms to the 
human type. The Carnivora also possess a deciduate I\, but 
the fofth df the organ differs from that of man in being zonary — 
that is,' the P. has the form of a zone or girdle enveloping the 
middle portion of the chorion, but undeveloped at the poles. 
All Ungiilate mammals (pigs, deer, antelopes, sheep, ox, hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, camel, &c.) possess a non- 
deciduate P,, and in this respect the Cetacea, or whales and dol- 
phins, agree with them. The placentation of the order Siren i a 
(q. v.), including the Manatees (q. v, ) or sea-cows and dugongs, 
has not been determined ; but in all probability these animals 
will be found to agree with the whales. Among mammals 
which have a non-deciduaie P. there are variations in the form 
and disposition of the organ. The pig, horse, camel, and 
cetaceans have the villi of the chorion scattered irregularly 
pVer the surface of that membrane. Hence the I\ is termed 
diffuse in these animals. In tire Ruminants , on the other hand, 

? the villi are disposed in groups named cotyledons , and these may 
Be deceived (as in the sheep) into cup-like depressions of the 
Uterine walls ; or (as in the cow) the villi may be concave, and 
inay fit upon convexities of the uterine surface. The ruminant 
P. is therefore named cotyledonary , in opposition to the term 
' diffuse.* The elephants ( Proboscidea ) .have a zona) y and 

SO have the curious little genus Hyrax (q. v.). Huxley believes 
that the P. in both of the latter cases is truly deciduate. The 
elephants, in this view, become nearly related to the rodents ; 
while hyrax remains as the type of a distinct order of mammals. 
TJlCr order Edentata presents many singularities of structure of 
the F., and would appear to include within its limits representa- 
tive of nearly *21 the types of the other groups. Thos, in Man is, 
the P. is diffuse and non*deciduate ; in the sloth it is not totylc- 
donafy } as was formeily believed, but a discoid and deciduate 
structure allied to that of the primates. Oiycteiopus has a dis* 
coidal and deciduate P., and that of the armadillos is also said to 
be discoid. Professor Owen, speaking of the P. of the latter 
animals, says it is a single thin oblong disc, composed of foetal 
aud maternal structures. In the lemurs, which are mammals 
regarded as representing the lowest members of the Quadruma- i 
nous Order, Inc P. appears to differ in the most remarkable 
maimer from that, of other Primates. Turner, speaking of the 
P, of this order, says, * As the P. in the lemurs has the arrange- 
ment aud structure of a diffuse P., it is presumably as non- 
decidliate as that of the other animals which possess the same 
form of F; for in it, as in them, the foetal P. can be separated 
from the maternal without carrying away a portion of the uterine 
mucous membrane/ 

Diseases of P \ — The F, is liable to various diseases, the 
more important of which are apoplexy; fatty, cartilaginous, 
aud calcareous degeneration ; placentitis ; general oedema ; and 
atrophy. Apoplexy of the P. is caused by effusion of blood 
from ruptured vessels into the parenchyma of the organ, 
exactly as takes place in the lung. In fatty degeneration, 
the fatty molecules are either thrown out primarily as inflam- 
matory exudations, or are formed secondarily from inflamma- 
toryproductslwhich degenerate into fatty particles. Placentitis, 
or inflammation -of the P., may terminate in morbid adhe- 
XtaiV hepatisation, induration, and abscess; but the morbid 
> action is generally confined to a limited portion of the P,, and 
extend* from the maternal towards the foetal surface. In general 
cedenia, the tissues are soft, swollen, pale, and infiltrated with 
Wmn. £h of the P. are always dangerous, and often fatal to 
U4 


and stf them there, ia a 'MApH 

ovules are attached; # igl m Me dd the 

surface, 'often, more ita& w 

axile when the ovules 
in plurilocular ovaries wbea.ffeto^^ 
of each cell ; in unilocular f :$ ‘ 

attached to the side Of 'the oVary SlMHfp 

cular compound ovaries when 
column, or axis rising up from 

column does not readi the top of mk$ 

free and central. They are 

to the inner surface of the cavity ' of ' ijo; 

ovary. Parietal placentas are usually 
lines, sometimes broad surfaces nearly 
of the cavity, sometimes projecting 
stituting partial dissepiments, but never ,Cohei:-* v f hp'&A 
{Bent A am.) See Pistil. ' 










Placembalia and Plaoen'tal r Sm $Sj^ [ 

Plaoen'tia. See Piacenza. ' •' 

Plac'odns, an extinct genus of " 

remains of which occur in rocks of Triatste%gfi* 
meily regarded as a fossil fish of the Ganoid . 

held to be reptilian, and is included in 'modem sy#ip%tK 
fication in the order Sauroptctygia , a grOUJ) 

RUsiosau) i and other extinct reptiles belong/ 

occupied distinct sockets. They were of; 

i esembled the flat plate-like teeth found in some ray£ '«hA alwu'k «, 

and which are adapted for crushing the hard shells 

ceans, &c. AJdouble series of teeth were developed im^O/U^cr ■ 

jaw of the P. ; only a single row in the lower jayir, v'\, v 

Plac'oganoid' Fishes, or Flacogandidel/a div^bripf 
Ganoid (q. v.) fishes, represented by the Sturgeon la 

which the skeleton is imperfectly developed j the ibody ; Bemg 
incompletely covered with ganoid scales or plates 
by sesture. The fossil genera Cephaiaspis, Ptcruhfkpfy 
&c,, belonged to this section of the ganoid Oritefc’ 'f'* . 

Plac'oid Fishes, one of the subdivisions, of ilic 
or fishes proposed by Agassiz, and founded upon. 
of the scales. PJacoid scales consist of small bony w^defe 

may bear a central spine, and are well seen in , 

dog-fishes — these belonging to the order . 

They do not completely invest the bodies of 
teied in an irregular manner over the skin •sirr&^ 
scales occur in a fossil state, along with' fossil : : fist , '&P ' 

khthyodorulites , P\ \ \ * O' y f : V 4 

Fla'gal, in music (Gr, plagios . * oblique 
the four Church inodes formed by St. Gregory fvpmAfe , , 
modes ’ of St. Ambrose, by taking the fourth ^ beloW 
the new keynote of a scale extending to the .• 

r\ .'a. iV 11 ' .mL ‘ 




Gregorian Chant. P. melodies have 
principal notes between the fifth of thd 
its octave or twelfth, P. cadences (aometiip^ 
called Church cadences, being much 
sacred composition) aie those .in wh’ich^'^ 
dominant chord precedes the final 

Flagios'tomi (Gr. ‘transverse 
Elasmobra nchiate fishes, including -tfa#; 

Tiie mouth is placed crosswise 
The skull has no distinct criu4w>|S$n 
structure, and the vertebral 
other parts of -the skeletois/^fe : fl “ 
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fe£&nds,/by carbuncles and 
tifoes and places epidemically, 

_ bordering upon, the eastern 

^rean and its tributaries. At 'different 
fc/afod 17th Centuries it occasionally 
and WAS well known in Italy, France, 

• tdridoft and Paris liaving suffered 
The last remarkable epidemic 
lost nearly one half of its 
It f has been limited chiefly to 
t&foe, and European Turkey ; occa* 
Wfcrd into Russia, and westward as far as 
4-iJfe c&tO apparently extinct; but it re- 
';A^a in 1853 ; in the province of Ben- 
Id the extreme N. W. of Persia in 
$t&xi\k pf the right bank of the lower Euphrates 
te^VKuirdfetan m 1871, and among the Affij 
-Euphrates in 1873-74. Since the latter 
1 p^eyftiled epidemically in tile regions adjoining the 
the close of 1877, the number of deaths 
d^d ; nt Bagdad from January till J une 1877 having 

- l^n^^i^onltoicy symptoms of F. are chilliness, weariness, 
precordial uneasiness, occasionally nausea 
and 1; IMoache, vertigo, a hot and dry skin, and a fie- 
; Tfoese conditions are soon followed by the peculiar 
sympt$bj'S'df 1 #.'t darting pains are felt in the gvoms, arm-pils, or 
othef tlie foody, which are soon followed by enlargements 

of the l^phadtf glands, or by inflammation of the subcutaneous 
tissue constituting carbuncles. As tlie disease advances, the 
BWfctffe foiOreasp $ the tongue becomes furred, often dry, brown 
or foljW$ish, and fissured, while a dark soides collects upon the 
1 gihfo and lips'; and there is often great tliixst and an internal 
sensatioh^of foaming heat. The bowels, which are at first con- 
l^cdme relaxed, the stools being dark, offensive, and 
and the mine is generally scanty, turbid, 
yettpWifth: or' $«e?fcish, and tinged with blood. The general 
greatly prostrated ; the patient has a staggering gait, 
andaUaeks approaching to syncope are not uncommon. The 
00^^ of the will is impaired, the intellect is confused, and dc- 
lirhim or cbma > may supervene. There are usually remissions 
m^^/inorttmg And evening, and exacerbations during tlie 
middlfe of the <&y and night, the morning remissions and noc- 


3 appearance later than the buboes, and may occur on any 
foody* Petechias, or purplish spots like flea-bites, 
Income livid as the disease advances, occur only 
and, sometimes along with these spots there are 
purplish or livid patches like bruises. 

' i of opinion has existed, and still exists, as to 

' B//&©me maintain that it is propagated by a pecu- 
> while admitting its contagious nature, 

' OfteA 7 . .occurs endemically or epidemically; while 
' ;? foefo ' Assert that it originates exclusively either in local 
influences. The evidence in sunpoit of the 
T ' ■ communicability of P. is undoubted, and 

proWfolb, though not yet demonstrated, that it 
growth and multiplication of specific germs. 
>/, that P. is generated de novo from the 

1 ^^foy; ^S& § ^|^ »^A^d'/excretions of a crowded and uncleanly 
■' po'rmla^S : | ; wt such' exist ‘elsewhere, and apparently under the 
, . producing tlie effect. P. is an 


B ent, little can be done. There is no 
aptoms can only be met by palliative 
ya filth disease, its local habitat being 
iTangfcments and personal cleanliness 
the case is evident from the fact that 


Plague* of Egypt were ten cafonwttet 
country by Moses (q. v.), with the purpose ' ' . 

raoh to let the Hebrews leave Egypt and set ©jut x©£ CmWtms ? ; 
Opinion regarding these P. (enumerated Exod, Wiii ‘ 

been somewhat modified of late years; TmycUers haVe dfok „ 
covered that they correspond in a rematfcafole degree With, ^ 
natural phenomena which occur in the country : the Kile 

at certain seasons has a blood-red appearence ; extraordinary 
numbers of frogs sometimes make their appearance; the country 
is sometimes visited by a murrain among the cattte^or a plague 
of locusts ; a species of stinging fly and a painful, skirl disease * 
occasionally afflicts man and beast ; and , a wfodv'ffofo. the 
desert at times raises such clouds of sand as to obscure the air 
for days. Accordingly, while the Rationalistic school con- 
sider the F, myths have arisen out of the natural 
the ablest conservative critics explain the first nine as 4 hftVmgJ 
become signs and wonders through their vast excess above the 
natural measure of such natural occurrences and their super* 
natural accumulation.’ But by many the greatest difficulty J&feit 
to be the implied idea that the displeasure of Gpd is exposed 
by physical disaster, an idea which, though universally held UV 
ancient times, is now regarded by educated people With con&r 
derable suspicion. Again, perhaps the greatest difficulty , 
countered by rationalising critics is how to account for wfoxt i-fifo 1 / 
magicians of Egypt are said to have done. According t© tfoe 
Christian Fathers they did it by the help of demons, or ac- 
cording to the latest theory it was mere jugglery. But that 
the writer meant that the magicians did the same things aa Moses 
in certain of the wonders, is just as clear to a candid reader as 
that he understood the P. to be miracles. And hence the real 
difficulty here is the implied belief, which was also Universally 
held in ancient times, that magicians could do things which for 
surpassed the power of ordinary mortals. See 7 %£ Speaker s 
Cofrtnu’tir^ty (vol. ii. Lond. 1872), The Bible for Young People t 
by Oort, Iiooykaas, and Kuenen (vol. ii. Eng. trans. 1875). 

Plaice ( Platessa vulgaris , or Plcuronectes platessd)^ a species 
of Plearonectidcc or flat-fish, common on the British coasts. . It 
attains a weight of from 1 or 2 to 8 or even 15 lbs^ Its Colour 
is a dark brown marked with red spots. The P, is oaugfot hi 
large quantities by nets, but may also be captured by lute; a : 
favourite bait being lobworm. It ascends rivers to spawn. ; 

Plaid (Gael, plaide, ‘a blanket/ contracted from pcalla%d r 
‘a sheep-skin’), a garment of chequered woollen cloth WOrit 
loosely or belted round the body as an outer covering. It forms 
a characteristic part of the costume of the Scottish Highlanders, 
who fasten it with a brooch at the shoulder. 

Plain (Lat. planus), an extensive tract of level country, dis- 
tinguished on account of lesser elevation from plateaux or Table- 
lands (q. v.). Examples in Europe are the plains of N. Ger- 
many, of Hungary, and of Russia to the E, of the Carpathians. 
The steppes 01 Eastern Europe and Asia, the deserts of* Africa 
and Arabia, the prairies and savannahs of N. America, and the, 
S. American llanos, pampas, and silvas, are all true plains, differ- 
ing only in name and characteristics. 

Plain-Song', or Canto-Eermo, a term originally applied to 
ecclesiastical chants in which the notes were of equal value ajid’ 
all corresponded to the white keys of the pianoforte; They 
were expressed on a staff of four lines, P.-S, lias remained 
altered since the days of Gregory the Great. Many 
mens of counterpoint on the plain chant, where the - efos^ j 
preserved in one of the parts, and various ©the* pariS' : W<fro 
arranged as imitations, canons, fugues, &G., 

Italy ‘in the 16th c. See Stainer and > Barret#*’ 

Musical Terms (1876). ' ■ /**-.- '' 

Plaint (in English law) is the first ' mv foferfer 

court ; or in a superior court is a complaint against tfoe defend* 
ant, and for which the plabtiff ofofonfo Ulfo yn 3 & 
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*he county courts it describes the parties the sum clftirae%and 
the cause or motive of the action* >, ' ' c 

Plain'tifT (in English kw) is the derm 
who brings a civil action against another, who is termed 
Defendant* la Scotland the P. ia ^ed tne ifewwn v . *. I 

Plaiting 1 , or Platting, is the art of interlacing flexible 
materials in order to produce a basket, mat, or other article. 
This art, which is allied to weaving, only differing from it in the 
fact that the fibres employed are not previously spun, has been 
universally practised from the most remote ages to the present 
time* Many degraded races, ignorant of the art of weaving, are 
very expert in P., while in civilised communities it is the founda- 
tion of the straw-plait and basket -making industries. 

Plata (ifi Architecture) is properly the horizontal section of a 
building allowing the disposition of the ground plot and of the 
upper floors. In common discourse the terra P. is often used for 
auy kittd of architectural drawing. 

PlaiLar'ia, a genus of Scolecila (q. w), belonging to the 
Platydniia or ‘flat worms/ and forming the type of the group 
jPM+wrida. P % lorva and P. iactca are two familiar species. 
These animals Occur in mud and in damp earth, or on aquatic 
plants, They present the appearance of small flattened bodies, 
measuring from half an inch in length. The skin i* provided 
with cilia, and a proboscis may exist. A distinct mouth and 
digestive system are developed, and the intestine may be straight 
or benched, and is never provided with an anus or outlet. The 
1 water-vascular system ' opens externally by one or more aper- 
tures. The P. are hermaphrodite, and reproduction may take 
place by fissfon and by budding, as well as sexually. 

Planch^, James Robinson, an English dramatist and 
archaeologist of French descent, was born in London, Feb- 
ruary a 7, 1796. His first builesque, Amoroso, King of Little 
Britain, was produced at Drury Lane in 1S18. lie has 
written more than two hundred pieces for the stage, includ- 
ing the libretti of a number of operas (among which is 
WCbcr f s Oberon). He may be said to be the father of modern 
burlesque* though his extravaganzas, The Fair One with the 
Golden Locks, & c., instinct with grace, taste, and \ efinement, are 
entirely free from the vulgarities which disfigure many of the 
, works of his successors. He designed the costumes for Mr. 
Charles Kemble’s Shakesperian revivals. P. was a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries (1830-52) ; was appointed Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant of Arms (1854), and Somerset Herald (1866). 
He has published Lays and Legends of the Rhine (1826 ; ; Descent 
Of the Danube (1S27) ; History of British Costume (1834) ; The 
Purmiumtdat Arms : A Treatise 071 Heraldry (1852 ) ; King R r ut- 
Cracker: A Fairy Tale (1853) ; A Translation of the Fairy 'Tales 
of the Countess D 'A ubnoy ( 1 §5 5 ) ; A Cornier of Kent (1864) ; AV- 
collections and Reflections of f. R. P. (2 vols. 1872) ; 7 he Con- 
quervr and his Companions (2 vols. 1874), and a great number of 
songs and essays. His recent contributions to Mirth (1877) show 
that the genial veteran still retains his youthfulness of spirit. 

Plane (in Geometry) may be defined as the surface swept 
out by a straight line moving parallel to itself along a given 
straight line. Every line which can be diawn in it is perpen- 
dicular to a definite direction ; and a straight line drawn fiom a 
point in the P, in this direction is called the normal to the P. 
Parallel planes have the same normal. The Caitesian equation 
to a P. referred to rectangular arcs is — 


i + L 

a i 


+ 7 = 


This intersects the P. xy (z 


x 

J + 


o) iu the line — 

y _ , 

b ~ l * 

from which it is evident that a, b, and < are the intercepts on 
the axes made by the P, The intersection of two planes is 
always a straight line ; and, unless their normals arc co-planar, 
thtee planes intersect in a point. This last is equivalent to the 
algebraic statement that three equations between three unknown 
guantities are necessary and in general sufficient to determine 

Plea© and Planing Machine, A P. is an implement for 
smoothing the surface of wood or any other material, such as 
cast metal. It acta on level, even surfaces alone ; other tools, 
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of the P. *' 

1 a movable ' 
and wkiGhP 
' m ft’^e i 

-ty*#**' 

,r*m 

it itv T'&t 
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«h)* as the la&e* am employed for round or 
fmwwbwy , ' ^pbktmm 1 handbook -hstsi, 

■ <• We ^ * 

is 'jjobvad 1 
plane, and . — 
edged P.-iron, which 
is termed a double ' R-irnfl 
having attached to the < 
plate of metal of the same r . 
can be moved to or from the,™,* 
or deep bite or shaving is d&MflJ.j p#i 
respondingly be made to project tmiflS 
surface, according to the nature of " " 
in its place by a wooden wedge i 
some planes the iron is fixed and 1 
arrangement of screws. The pitch or? 

P. -iron varies in different planes, bt 
used for hard wood than in such as a 
soft wood. The variety of hand-planes 
siderablc, special forms of P.*$urfitoe and $*W' 
groovings, mouldings, beads, &c, ; fillisters, 
rounds, and ploughs are well-known foriui <rc • -- 

Planing machines are now largely 
growing countries for preparing and dressing 
m which it is extensively used, such tts grooved sr'*’’'** 
flooring, mouldings, <Src. These planing machww^ 
principal forms — (i) carriage machines, in which 
is dressed by traversing cutters operating on ofiO, 
parallel machines, in which the wood is 
dimensions on all sides by means of fixed 1 
between fixed cutters and a stationary bed 0* 
second form of machine is employed for dressing boat's,;' 
mouldings, &c, In the manufacture of implement^ , '.$f precision 
and fine machinery, true planes are of the most 
quence, and the surface plates made by Sir Joseph 'WhS^tAikk St 
Co. of Manchester, winch are the nearest approximation to^pmfiset 
planes ever yet obtained, have been of the high^ ^fue in 
advanced mechanical engineering, A 'machine' to J 
a plane surface to any material must itself move in a plnnesur* 
face, and the essential feature of machine planes for metid con- 
sists in a rigidly fixed cutting-chisel, against which te petol to 
be abraded is moved backward and forward along a fobd which 
is a true plane. AiiCy' ><.r ' 

Plan et is the generic name for all cosmical fiod 
the eaith revolve round the sun. Ordinarily, is 

restricted to the larger and more important of these hodtC*, in- 
cluding the planetoids, comets, and meteorites* . • 'is 

derived from the Greek plenties, ‘a wanderer, Wtmi $bg* 
gested by the apparently irregular motions by which 
distinguishable from the fixed stars; The 'fixed' 
retain the same position relatively to each other,; • The iuh^MSd 
moon appear to move through them in an approidn^tttliy;?-|e^ 
gular manner, the former taking a year and tbq 
to perform the complete cycle. The planets, " 

baffled every attempt to reduce their motions toXPwfiri 
and as long as they were not understood, theiri, WfaSttb J 
the even more eccentric comet, The motion of JV;pr 
stars is now direct, like that of the sun and mbpb,;'a$f£ 
trograde ; while at times the P. comes to'a standstUls 
When the true system of the universe was 
these peculiarities of motion were at once sceh tQ 
consequences of the conditions. 

To the ancients five planets were 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. ,. t t 
Earth when he fixed the centre of the UJtmL 
The elder Herschel detected a seventh, 
lAwerrier and Adams gave us an eighth, 
co very of the first asteroid or planetoid fry 3 
i So i, w as a fitting inauguration of a 
mical research. The empirical Iaw« , 4 f; 
move in ellipses round the sun which ' 
radius vector of a P. describes 
that the squares of the , periodic- 
as the cubes of their mean- diitoV' J 
demonstration of the law 
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^oC this law showed toUKepter’s lews were 

the masf 6f every 
; raajor pis of its orbit, 
gent of its inclination to 
detects will be constant 
tractions ; f and 4 if -the 
fctehjplied by the square root of the axis of its 
the^square of its eccentricity, the sum 
'dements and other details, see 


W WlWpPPw^™ ,w anu ouicr uciaua, see 

to the various planets. See also Per- 

a/>V i* I* _• J._ 71 


tore seems tq be no limit to the 
. vii#^ ' , ■ There are now (March 1878) 185 P. 

v/,' W)S is the sole genus of Plata naccee, con- 
sisting with flaking bark, palmatifid leaves, monoc- 

cicrns ^^er^^ltected into unisexual globose pendulous heads, 
bracieoles, each carpel producing a 
Small ,ote^toded rmt It is generally considered to consist of 
five to’ to .'toto, natives of the northern hemisphere; but 
some. ibbto^te Incline to the idea that it comprises only one 
wi<h*a|pnd' cited 'gamble 1 species. P. orientalis— the Eastern 
F.7*fcc5gfsnous to Greece, Armenia, and Persia, under favour- 
able. ntreute^aho^ . forms a majestic tree, with wide-spreading 
branchy, hud attaining a height of 70 to 90 feet. It has long 
been ia mydutite ornamental shade tree for lining roads and for 
siircetpltotteg* Even in larger towns, such as London, it grows 
vigOfbtt%> residing the smoke better perhaps than any other 
tree." Tha yellowish-white wood is compact and fine-grained, 
and to vvell adapted for furniture and other kinds of cabinet 
work* ;It was introduced into England about the middle of the 
ifitify^ntury, JP* occidentalis, the P.-T. of the E. part J N. 
America, is more commonly cultivated in Western Euiope than 
the ubcwq, but js less hardy. It differs in having less deeply 
lobed leaves, which are pubescent when full grown. This 
species gtrdWs ton large size, the diameter of the trunk at times 
attaining feet, or even more : the wood L dull red, and is not 
todily'uUacked by insects; but the tree is more suited for 
avenues that* for A Umber tree. P racemosa — the Californian 
Pi-to' also , a good promenaxle tree, and is of quick growth. 
Tite deeply five-lobed leaves are copiously clothed witli woolly 
hlto, and have originated the name cotton tree. Its wood is 
CompatUitveiy hard and durable. The mock or Scotch T. is 
Afilwr MptfaPlatanus (see Maple). Geological researches 
4teW\that the genus PI at anus was formerly represented as far 
WC^th oift pneentand* The name T. is the old French form of 
. Latin name. Milton {Paradise Post, iv. 478) 

W«to It 4 pktanc Spenser {Faery Querns, Lk, i., canto i.) 
ailW : ^;|hei. piatann rounds 

ft genus of Gasteropodoits molluscs, belonging to 
ing the snails and their allies, and to the family 
' {ZjftHttatLfa). Tire shell is flat and discoidal, 
pne plane. It is of thin texture, and has 
, a ’ ‘ j?*, Wf'totus is a common species. The P. in- 
^ hibite^lbh^^khd.'nvera, and has the habit of burying itself in 
• season of the year. 


* : question^ What is a P. ? the reply must be 
tot. it# perhaps impossible, to draw a hard-and-fast 

tomal and vegetable kingdoms ; but this state- 


■ifcWWt <ife^en6e to a certain confusion which arises on 
, thev'bff^;|i^v'tobn^ ft moss- of obscure, unicellular, or very 


, a moss- of obscure, unicellulai-, or very 

Ernst Haeckel, the great German inno- 
vafot; raise to to rank of an intermediate king- 

dom, 'Jhto of Protista. Between to higher plants 

and seemed abundantly clear, and to de- 

peftd hoi; structure and form as upon fundamental 

differifittetto to of performance of the most essential vital 

functiaas..; plants though toir protoplasm acting in contact with 


ctotoMl«rtontoinfh^ of shaking 

asunder to elements bf tobqto *w kmmoma, and 

pre-exist to animal kingdom, to to be necessary to to f 
paration of its food* But in the young and active cwjdtoh to 
to vegetable cell tore is no chlorophyll present* and no such 
process takes place. The elements of carbonic acid to water 
are fixed and recombined in the green leaves of plants, and to 
more complex products are conveyed in. solution in vessels, or .by 
endosmosis to the growing points* At these points the cells am 
multiplying rapidly, but they are entirely pale, and have no 
power of performing any true P. functions. In a growing point 
every cell consists of an external cell- wall of cellulose, an inert 
ternary compound, enclosing a nucleated mass of protoplasm, or 
of protoplasm in conjunction with metaplasm, which gives all the 
manifestations of vital activity which we have * tt to lowest 
forms recognised as truly animal. Every living vegetable shell 
is thus (according to Professor Sir W. C. Thomson) an am&boid 
rhizopod, enclosed in an external shell of cellulose, a shell which 
it has been the active agent in secreting. Growth of the P.-shoot 
goes on, but this growth is produced by the multiplication by 
fission of the rhizopods, each division unfolding itself in a new 
cellulose chamber, which we recognise as an additional vegetable 
cell. During the past year or two some very important observa- 
tions have brought this aspect of P.-life much more prominently 
before us. Several observers, including Dr. Nitsqhke, Sir J osepn 
Hooker, Professor Dickson, and more especially Mr. Darwin 
and his son Mr. Francis Darwin, have worked up very carefully 
the habijs and the constitution of the amaeboids inhabiting the * 
cells of glandular hairs. In Mr. Darwin's curiously interesting 
book about Insectivorous Plants we have an account of to pro- 
cess by which Drosera rotundifolia — the common sun-dew-— 
manures itself through its leaves, catches insects, and absorbs 
and assimilates the nitrogenous matter which they contain. Dr. 
Nitschke, Mr. Darwin, and others have traced the process fully, 
and have determined that under the stimulus of a supply of suit- 
able food tlu* cell-contents of the cells of the leaf-glands secrete 
a substance having very much the properties of pepsin, and an 
acid fluid closely resembling that produced in the stomach of 
the higher animals during the process of digestion. There is 
little doubt that some day many closer analogies will town 
to exist between the behaviour of plants and animals as regards 
nerve -physiology. Until a man begins to work at plants he is 
apt to grant to them the word 4 alive 1 in rather a meagre sense ; 
but the more ho works, the moie vivid does to sense of their 
vitality become. - 

Mi. J. B. I .awes has published the result of lengthy experi- 
ments, ‘which show that 200 times the weight of organic mailer 
elaboiated by a V. passes through it in the form of water during 
its giowth. With regard to the comparative amount of carbon 
assimilated by plants* or evolved by animals, Professor Dewar 
has furnished tables which present the subject in a clear form. 
An acre of the best cultivated land fixes annually about 22 cwt. 
of carbon, and a healthy man evolves about 2 cwt. of carbon 
annually in the form of caibouic acid, so that eleven such persons 
supply as much as can be economised by an acre of land. 

The number of species of flowering plants estimated as at 
present in existence over the surface of the globe is about 
120,000, in the proportion of 9 to 2 for dicotyledons and mono- 
cotyledons. For the Cryptoganiia no reliable data exists, every 
day adding to the number of recognised species even in well ex* 
plored countries. 

Planta'genet, the cognomen assumed by Geoffrey, fifth 
count of Anjou, and husband of the Empress Matilda, from to 
circumstance oi his wearing in his helmet a Sprig of thcp/afft& 
genista, or common broom. From him it passed to his eon 
Henry II., and was home by the kings of England dowato to 
accession of the House of Tudor. , , T'T V ^ 1 

Flantagina'ceaa, a natural order of doutto affinity, con- 
sisting of about fifty species of herbs met with through temperate 
regions, They usually have radiacal leaves and axillary topes ; 
the flowers are small and generally tptito? corolla, 

lubes and stamens all four j the anthers are large, versatile, and 
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deciduous ; the ovary is free ; the style filiform ; the fruit a one 
to four-celled generally membranous capsule. The pwpcactie» 
are Unimportant Flantago is the principal genus, ana is repr^' 
sented by some common and well-known plants. P. major, or 
greater plantain, an abundant British species by roadsides, &c., 

[ has broadly ovate leaves, and a very long fruit spike, which is 
I often given to cage-birds, that they may pick the seeds. It has 
followed the European in his emigration to America, Australia, 
&c., and is the 'white man’s foot' of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
P. lanceolata or ribwort lias lanceolate, strongly- ribbed leaves, 
and a dark-coloured short spike. It grows abundantly as a weed 
in Britain, at the same time is often mixed with grass seed for 
dry Pastures (q. v.). F. maritima, or sea-plantain, with narrow 
fleshy leaves^ and a spike varying from long to short, is a notice- 
able plant of Coast marshes, and is equally at home on inland 
mountains, reaching an altitude of 1800 feet in the Scotch High- 
lands, P. Coronopus } named buck's-horn plantain, fiom its fur- 
cated leaves, and P. media, called lamb's- tongue, from the shape 
of the leaf, are locally common species. The seeds of P, decum- 
bent are used to form ft demulcent drink in some countries, aud 
from those of P. Psyllium a useful mucilage is obtained. The 
leaves of P. major and P. lanceolata weic formerly employed 
for dressing sores and wounds (see Romeo and Juliet , Act i., 
Scene 2, &c), 

iPlaiTtain, and Bana'na (q. V.) arc the two most important 
food products of Musa Fl/ry ar? obtained from closely 
related members of the genus Musa, and ha\e been cultivated 
from remote times in sub-bopu.d Asia, Africa, and America, 
and the islands of the Atlantic vl Jpacihv. Oceans. The 
botanical name of the P. is Al. pm udisuh </, and it differs from 
the B. or sweet V. (Af. sapientum) by having longci and 11101c 
irregular shaped fruits, by its stem not being spotted, and by the 
spath.es being purple instead of green inside. They probably 
originate in one species. In the first the fruit is often prepared 
by some cooking process ; m the latter it is used chiefly in its 
raw state. The stem-like structure of these plants is not a true 
stem, but a vigorous shoot that spungs from the lootstock, 
and after fruiting dies clown, to be succeeded by a new suekei 
sent up from below, which in a few month'-, fruits in iw turn. 
Under favourable circumstances a himdiedw eight of the clus- 
tered fruit is the annual return of eat h plant. P -meal i-. simply 
prepared by reducing the dried unripe pulp to powder ; it is 
palatable, digestible, and nourishing. in some countries a 
favourite mode of preparation is to bnke (be fruit in its skin, or 
fry slices of it with butter. In the West Indies the negroes u^e 
it boiled and beaten in a mortar. When ripe the pulp contains 
nearly 20 per cent, of sugar and pecto&e. A decoction of the 
fruit is a common beveiage, and the expressed juice yields a 
kind of wine by fermentation. The young shoots nie eaten as a 
vegetable, the large leal- blades serve n* thatch, fibres from the 
stems are made into coidage, and different portions of the 
plant have medicinal uses. Mura can be successfully grown for 
their fruit in stove-liouscs in Bntain. Sir Joseph Buxton was 
the first to accomplish this nearly fifty yeais ago, ai Chatsworth. 
He found Af. Cavmdishii much the best, adapted for cultivation, 
being robust, dwarf, and yielding a profu.se supply of fiuil of an 
excellent flavour. It is a native of China, and has now been 
introduced with much advantage into the South Sea Islands. 
M. fimarum, found in the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
fiom Malacca to Sunda, produces in its cultivated varieties a 
very delicate fruit, which sometimes attains a length of 2 feet. 
Af. trogUdylarum , a native of India, &c,, has small reddish or 
orange-coloured edible fruits. Af. ensete or lJruce's I\, was dis- 
covered by that traveller in Abyssinia. It is chiefly remarkable 
for its immense leaves, which sometimes attain a length of 20 
feet, with a brekdth of I yard. This species produces no suckers, 
and requires several years to 1 come into flower and seed; the 
fruit is pulpless, bill the inner part of the stem and the young 
spikes arc used boiled as an esculent. Af. text i: is furnishes what 
is known as Manilla hemp, for which see Auaca. The plantains 
of the English flora have no relationship whatever to the above, 
See Pla.ntaginace/k and Ausma.ce/e. 

' ^I&n'tain-Eator, the name given to various species of 
Irttesforial birds belonging to the section Conirostres , and family 
Musopmgida. The violet I\ E, {Musophaga violate a) of Africa 
ija well-known species inhabiting Senegal and the Gold Coast. 
The beak is large, and expanded in the region of the forehead 
125 


to fom h shield-H^ The head is 

^ and the jbpdy 4 ee P wlet i 

gigantea orblue F. lark 

related to the Tourato, to the Hqrab^C : 

Planta'tion Bstd ’ 

Planta’tiona, LaW wfcir 4 

lease is not entitled to cat downtreeS; Ireland, 
however, he has an implied right' ' 


lease is not entitled to cut Iteiattd*. " 

however, he has an implied right of Injuring 

plantations is punishable bjr sfoti^ift^ • 

may be held felony. Various acts- 'm; , thf ' Pariiamexts 1 
wcie parsed for the encouragement ^ , 

and for the punishment of those 'destroying^ ■frees.,', 
By common law, injuries done to .-or', ore 

punishable as malicious mischief . ' ‘ / t ’ B’’ 

Plant-Cutter (Phylotoma), a genus of allied 

to the Plan taw -Eaters (q. v.) and found 1 ft Tk®>. . 

Chilian l\ {P. vara) is a familiar species. It llfre •'*>£ 
a thrush, and derives its name front' its habit / 

of cereals with its sharp bill. The colour is grpy ^nted with 
bronze above ; the breast and belly are A The quills 

of ibe wing and tail are black. , ; 

Flantigrada, a section or Carnivorous anim«% incktdmg 
the bears, and distinguished from the Digitigrada (q. V*) Cami* 
voia, by their placing the whole sole of (he foot to title, ground 
m walking, while the latter W'alk on the tips of the took' t ’The P. 
are not av a whole so markedly carnivorous as the Dtgi^gUcU* 
They subsist largely on fruits, roots, and honey, ' d: > •' 

Plan'tin, Chxistophe, famous among the earlier race of 
printers, was born near Tours, in 1514. lie began the&riness 
of printing at Antwerp in 1555, and subsequently founded suc- 
cessful establishments in Leyden and Paris. The Antwerp house 
had often more than twenty presses, and w'as called by Guicuar- 
j dini one of the w ondeis of Euiope. P., though a mart of high 
i attainment, was infenoi in scholarship to his contemporary 
j Aldus and Esticnne, But he excelled them in enterprise and 
! business rapacity. llis publications' exceed in immber those of 
I enlier oflm lh.ils, and arc prized before theirs for accuracy and 
clearness of typography. The Institution dune Pills de Afo/de 
A I u sou, If aduite ae I. aug tie Toscano cn Praufoss by Jean Bdler 
(1555), is supposed to be his oldest publication; his trtqst famous 
la’the Antwerp Po’yg?ot (see Polyglot) of Arias Mootitaus, 
towards the expcn&J* of which Philip IL of Spam contributed, 
six thousand ducats. Other valuable works are Trjs'&P dn 
L.an^age htn-Aiman dnf. vulgaircment PlarHaug, ttaduii t# 
Phtttu'is ot on Latm (1573), and Dialogues Pran^aii et Plant' 
cut's (1579). P. died ul Antwerp, July I, 1589, and his 
punting establishments were subsequently conduct©^ 
sons-mdaw. The mark of P/s works is a hand hokjirtftlk 
of oul. stretched com] lasses ; their motto is Lahore 0 Candtafytia. 
See C. I*,, by E. van Uulst, in the Rkme de IMge (J845). ^Thfc 
quaint old mansion in the March da Venclredi, Antw^rjp; that 
war. P/s home and pnniing-office ftom abortt its 

famous collection of 2000 MSS., 10,000 Wood 
otljer typographic antiquities, and library of 10,000- 
purchased by the city for 1,200,000 francs irt 1875-. -V'aV 0 - 1 . 

Planu'des, Max imus, a monk of Constautiutml^ 
we only know that in 1327 he was sent as 


by the Emperor And runic us II. He wrote .homUl^^rafiort^ 
and a Life of Esop, translated into Greek the 
of Ovid, Ciieio’s Somnium Soipionis, See , ; but ft 'ip Aa^e.'-)atest ' 
editor of the Greek Anthology that he is be$ft V 

Plan'ula, the name given in zoology to the • geais^ qf 

the embryo in Ccdcnterate animals, and , 

I ly drown (q. v.). The P. is a minute 

matter, of oval shape, and having numcrw , ’ 

Plasen'cia, a town of Spain, provi-uc*' of 
situated on a steep hill overlooking the tetithmee 

of a beautiful fertile valley, 43; ;Cartere»,. 

Founded in 1190, it was .at one Ijt . 

is girt by an old wall, and hasf at$ne 

149^# a ruined castle, m op&copfiil i^eral interesting 
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Gotbfc etadies and secular buildings, mnd ii sapplied with 

arehesV There are 1 Might 
1 ^ crossed: by , 


■ fWi! - ** :!M»; cros*& ty . 

: r; by cOTrttption from 

> ' hr yellowiaf specks! , P. % 

. iSgii!!/ wm |^‘ r %WS^';hhmd of waxy lustre. . It was 

. : ^ ! j&vottnte many of their intaglios 

* 'being cut the' mineral are obtained from 
,, ifcfik not now 'much regarded. 

‘ '[ the red dower of the Buteafron • 

«rc Of Ntiddea, Bengal, British India, 
Igearl -tiiifc. •- ’ ; Bkagirutti and Jelinghi rivers, 96 
' -'nttlle 6 '.:-. 3 ^f« ;: , 'It is celebrated for the victory which 
# the head of 3000 men, of whom only 

e WCte J^ppcans, gaia&l over the army of the Nawaub, 
ajMttd 4 Safel#&» 23a June 1757* This battle decided the fate 
pf Bengal Md started the British on their career of conquest. 

JiOW been entirely eaten away by changes in 
* single tree survives of the historical 
mango groychitieith the shade of which Clive spent a sleepless 
night, and resolved, against the opinion of his council of war, to 
fight on the following morning. 

Plft#'tttri&g is the covering of internal walk, ceilings, 
&C., in/dityelUngs and Other buildings, with plaster, for stiength 
and elegance. ., The varieties of plaster used in England ate. 
mixtures of lime and sand with lanyard hair, constituting 
‘ coarse stnfF ; ’ pure 'run' lime, with or without fine bah, 
called 'fine stuff ;* a mixture of putty and plaster of Paris, 
termed * gauge stuff, 7 and several hinds of ‘stucco/ Well- 
finished work is executed with three coats; laths so coveied 
are technically said to be 'pricked up, floated, and set/ 
while bricks are said to be 'rendered, floated, and set/ The 
setting coat on walls to be papered consists of 'fine stuff/ but 
for ceilings and walls to be painted, stucco, gauged thin, is used. 
Cornices are formed by means of moukft iun along the floating 
coat, and again over the upper coat of gauge stuff. Enrichments 
or decorations arc moulded in plaster of Paris, In Prance 
plaster of Paris is almost exclusively employed in I\ ; ana of 
late years in England the use of selenitic mortar containing a 
proportion of sulphate of lime has been extending. See 


' Pl&a'ter Of Paria is a soft white powder, prepared from 
gypsum (hydrated sulphate of lime) by reducing it to the anhy- 
drous state by calcination at a temperature not exceeding 127 0 C. 
If this temperature be exceeded the gypsum fuses, and the 
ponder obtained from it does not, when made into a pa^te with 
water, readily * set ’or harden, the property on which the great 
utility P. of P. depends. P, of 1’. is extensively used m 
making enriclunents for internal decoration, m taking casts of 
statues Olid metal* work generally, and in forming moulds for the 
use of the potter. It also forms the basis of many cements (see 
3 ^C>&TAR&) > Stuccos , and imitation coloured marbles, &c. (see 
SCA&mOtA). Gypsum is abundantly distributed ; but the 
1 pkfcfttf, stone * which yields in all respects the finest P. oi P. is 
Woundiu the Tatis basin. 

Wtexervatim of B. yflK Casts * — Recently a premium offered 
(Government for the most effective method of 
casts that admit of being readily washed and 
demised W*S giuhfed by Dr. Reissig of Darmstadt, lie aecom- 
. ^i« 18 ^ 1 ^fe,W;ip 0 riverting the sulphate of lime of the cast into (1) 

51 patyta and caustic lime, or caibOnate of lime, or (2) 

intOsUicate bf Bute by employing suitable solutions, in which 
$^pended. ’ „A solution of hydrated oxide of barium, 

„ ccmt^rid%a srnall quantity of slaked lime, is used in the fust 
case, andhne of silicate of potash, containing free potash, in the 
process the cast is uninjured in sharpness, 
while insoluble in hot or cold water. It 
however j®^ porous, and collects particles of dust, 

which are j^Cfwdlly absorbed when the cast is placed in water. 
To' ohVia^ !i i||b/,«iidh' the transformed cast is coated with an 
' alcoholic mhtjm. m soap, which penetrates and fills the pores ; i 
* , irost by means of lukewarm water 

and a sponge* " Dr, 'dtlm^g recommends the baryta water pro* 

, and cheapest method. 
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Hatft?on.a term appliedtothe flwfcr pttttt pf ase body or 
shell of tortoises or turtles, formed of a Unit &hy idafce; The P. 
was formerly regarded as corresponding to the s^mum 4 . dr breast* 
bode/ but is now known to represent certain fikltt or dermal 
ossifications. It consists of bine pieces, v -' /; , \ tii ■’/- - ( 

Plat'a, Bio do la, the name given to the estuary of the two 
great $. American rivers Paratd (a. v.) and Uruguay (q. v.). 

It is 210 miles long, 24 miles broad where it first assumes the 
name, and 105 miles broad at its mouth. It is shallow, the 
depth varying from 16 feet opposite Buenos Ayres to 60 feet at 
its mouth. The navigation of the estuary is rendered dangerous 
by strong currents and sudden tempests, while thunderstorms 
are also very frequent. Nevertheless, commercially, the La 
Plata is of great and increasing importance. Regarding its dis- 
covery, &c., see Argentine Republic. 

Platee'tt, anciently a small town of Boeotia, di miles S. of 
Thebes, at the foot of Mount Cithaeron, and commanding the 
pass across that range into Attica. In 519 B.C. it formed an 
alliance with Athens, to which it remained faithful during the 
whole of its subsequent history, P, sent 1 000 men to Marathon, 
and was also icpresented at Attemisium. It was the scene of the 
victory of Pausanias over the Persians, B.c.479, and of a famous 
siege in the Peloponnesian War. h c, 420-427. It remained in 
rums until 3S7, when the (Vau o i Anlalcidas allowed the 
youngex inhabitant.. io /eUm '>-<m exile and rebuild their 
paternal homes Jim iiu*> vex. once more expelled by the 
Thebans, and dm not p'-ipwmeniJy letmu till the victory of 
Philip at Clueroneia n- pm an end to ail other despotism I 
than his own. P. i.» mentioned as late as the 6th c. f and some 
considerable ruins ate still visible neat the village of Kokla* 

Plata'Iea. See SrouNUU.. 

Platanis'ta, a gc?ms> of Cetaua belonging to the Dolphin 
family, inhabiting the estuary of the Ganges. It has a very long 
slender imu/lo, cud about 120 teeth. The beak is somewhat 
expanded in the middle. It is of a greyish-black colour above 
and white below. The eyes aie very small. There is no dorsal 
tin. The 1 \ is lamiharly known as the ' Soosoo/ and as the 
' Gauge tie Dolphin/ 

Plat-Bund (Ital .fascia), in architecture, a square moulding, 
whose projection is less than its bieadih, The term is some- 
times improperly used to denote the fillets between the flutes of 
a column. The lintel of a door or window is also occasionally 
called by this name. 

Plate Marks, or Hall Marks, are certain stamped char* 
act eis legdly impressed on gold and silver plate and other 
ail ides made of these metals. The most important P* M, is the 
assay maik, winch indicate:, the nature and value of the metal, 
as tested at the vauou; assay offices or goldsmiths' halls estab- 
lished throughout the United Kingdom. The lmli marks for 
gold are a ciown and figures, which indicate the proportion of 
gold and alloy in the aiucle. Stamped pure gold is arbitrarily 
^presented by 24 carats 01 portions, and the stamped characters 
' lS,* ‘15/ '12/ *y/ and ‘8’ in the hall mark indicate these 
various propoi turns of pure gold m the composition, the remainder 
of the parts being composed of baser metal. By an Act passed 
in 1S54 gold as low as 8 cm at, 7 . t\, 8 parts gold and 16 of other 
metal may be stamped ; but a subsequent Act passed in 1855 ex- 
cepted wedding rings, which cannot be stamped unless they reach 
llie standai d of 18 caiat. 1 1 all-mai ked silver plate must be stan- 
dard -11 oz, 2 dvvts. pure silver and lS dwt&. of copper. The 
marks consist of (1) the maker’s mark 01 initials ; (2) head of the 
reigning sovereign (the duty mark) ; (3) the Hon passant (stan- 
dard mark) ; (4) the mark of the local assay office ; (5) the date 
letter. Twenty letters of the alphabet are used as date letters* 
which aTe changed every year, and the series of many cycles are 
easily recognised by the nature of the characters, which remain 
uniform for twenty years. Thus, with 1796 (London assay), 
begins A, 1816 a, 1836 K, 1856 ft, and so on. Art alphabetical 
series of P. M. con be traced as far back as I43&-39. . , ; 


Plate Powder. For cleaning silver plate nothu 
than finely levigated or precipitated chaUt, Jewtell^'i'oi^e, 
which consists of a fine oxide of iron, may ako be advantageously 
used, but it is more commonly reserved far goldsmiths’ work* 
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Mercurial P. P., which consists of mercury intimately mixed with 
about 12 parts of fine lime, although much used, is very hurtful# 
as it rapidly erodes silver surfaces to whiph it is Applied ■„ ; ■ 

Pla'ten-Hallermuad, more commonly Pl&tm*StaJl6xv 
munde, August Graf von* a German poet, bom at 
Ansbach, 24th October , 1796, studied philology at Wiirzbtirg 
and Erlangen, and first appeared as an author in his Ghasdm 
(Erlang. 1821). This Was followed by Lyruckc Blatter (Leips, 
1821), and Vermhchte Sckriftm (Erlang. 1822). The fruits of a 
visit to Italy are seen in hi $ Sonette ans Vcnedig (Erlang. 1825). 
Eater works as Das glaseme Pantoffd^ Das verhangnissvolU 
Gabel (1826), Der Pomantische CEdipus (1829), Sehauspide 
(Stuttg, and Tub. 1828), Die Liga von Camhai (Frankf. 1833), 
and Geschkhte dfs JCbnigrdchs iVeapel von 1414--43 (Frankf. 
1833). His last work was Die Abbasiden (Stuttg. 1835), a l ar £ c 
poem in nine pantos. P. died of fever at Syracuse, 5th Decem- 
ber 1835. His Gesammelle IVerke were published at StuttgarL 
in 183*8 (later, editions 1847 and 1853). A complete edition of 
his Gedichle appeared at the same place in /84S (new cd. 1852). 
P, was a true and earnest if not a great poet ; somewhat didactic 
and formal, but pure in spirit and of high intent. See Minck* 
\vitz, Graf P* ah ft/ensch nnd Dii liter (Leips. 1838), and Brief 
uwftsd wtoucken P. und Minckzvitz (Leips. 1S36). P.’s Tagebuch 
was edited by Pfeufcr (Stuttg. 1860). 

Placing is the art of coating or covering one metal or alloy 
with another. It is usually practised for the purpose of forming 
a superficial deposit of the precious metals gold and silver on a 
basis of inferior metal, but since the introduction of electro- 
plating (see ElecTRG-M ETALLU r< ry ) many other metals and 
alloys, possessing advantages of beauty, durability, &c., over 
those which they cover, are used for V. The only distinction 
which can now be drawn between metal gilding and silvering 
on the one part and P. on the other is found in the thickness of 
the deposit, which is, or ought to be, a feature in the latter pro- 
cess, although much of the plated ware now manufactured has a 
coating of only the flimsiest nature. In a restricted sense, the 
term P. specially applies to the coating of German silver or 
Britannia metal with silver in the manufacture of ‘plate’ for 
table use, forks, spoons, and other similar purposes, and to a 
like coating of ‘ gilding metal ' with gold for making cheap 
lockets and other inferior jewellery. The original process of 
preparing plated silver, known as Sheffield plate, is still to some 
extent practised, and consists in soldering to one or both sides 
of a thick ingot of German silver, brass, copper, or olhci raela 1 , 
a thin plate of pure silver. The soldering is done in a muffle 
furnace, and the surfaces must be united in the most perfect 
manner, white at the same time great caie must be exercised to 
prevent the two metals from mixing and so forming an alloy. 
The combined ingot of inferior metal and silver is subsequently 
rolled out to any required tenuity, and the original relative 
thickness of the two metals continues the same throughout. 
Thus, if in the ingot the German silver was twelve times thicker 
than the silver, the rolled sheet will have a perfect and uniform 
P. of silver one-twelfth the thickness of the metal it covers. 
Gold P« in jewellery work is accomplished by analogous pro- 
cesses. 

Plattoum (Pt = 198HS a hard, tough, white metal, almost 
always found associated in its oics with" the metals, palladium, 
iridium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium. These metals, indeed, 
are never found except with I\, and form a well-maiked group 
which is distinguished as the P. group. The great infusibiiity of 
P, and its power of resisting almost all acid* render it very valu- 
able in analysis a$ furnishing the chemist with crucibles in which 
various bodies may be heated. Though hard, it is very tough, and 
can be drawn into excessively fine wire, or rolled into extremely 
thin foil. It is a comparatively rare metal. To extract the 
metal, the ore is treated successively with nitric and hydrochloric 
acids to* dissolve out the commoner metals such as silver, 
copper, lead, &c. The residue is then subjected to the action 
of aqua regia, a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
which is capable of dissolving the metal. The acid liquor is 
decanted and mixed with sal ammoniac, when a yellow precipi- 
tate of a double chloride of P. and ammonium results. This is 
washed and heated, and the metal, usually with an admixture of 
mdiumpas left as a grey porous mass {spongy P.). This is then 
pressed and forged at a high temperature into bars and plates. 
A,t no temperature dues the metal unite diiectly with oxygen; 


but in the presence , of caustic e&th* or alkalies it 
beatit absorbs, t - ■*‘— 1 fc1 
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At a higher temporal 
driven off. The platinic chid: 
chlorides of potassium, sbdbjrttt,, 
of P. (Pt(CN)J is a greenish -ye**uw |?* 
and acids, and forming with the variOU^ 
fully crystallisablc double salts, 

Pla'to, the greatest of the Greek 
Angina, n. c. 429. His father was / 
and honourable family. We have few' 
rely legarding Ins life, for the anecdotes tdJ 
xus and other gossips of antiquity do ib 
attention. lie was well educated, and id S'.' Vi.. 
poetry. Philosophy, however, soon 
when twenty years old he joined hfmself l 
doctrines and personal character exerfcised a 
on him. After his master’s death in &<?. A 

and travelled to Megara, Gyrene, Egypt, i . ^ 

Sicily. In Mcgara and Magna Graectn he 
and Pythagorean systems, and thus became , thori ** '* 
quainted with all the results to which Hellenic PKitbsc ;# 
had then attained. When forty years of* age' -h»-M 
Athens. He visited Sicily twice afterwards, but 'W$,, 
ception he remained at Athens Tor the rest of Jiii# 
in the Academy, which was situated in a delightful 
the city. Aristotle was among his pupils. He died ^7,. 
at the age of eighty-one. ^ 

P. has left a large number of writings behind 
in the form of dialogues. In nearly the whole of them S'dbtetes 
is the principal speaker, but the opinions put into his mouth are 
not, except in the’ earlier dialogues, at all those of the historical 
Socrates. The opinions intended to be conveyed are not gfiycit 
to any one of the characters, but rathef distributed among the 
whole ol them ; even those who seemingly oppose the mam nur- 
>ent of the dialogue have their share in the developiaient of ;ibo 
subject under discussion. , , 

P.’s philosophy has, moreover, the character of' aq. v hislbri0i;l 
development, and it is only when looked at in this 
whole appears concoidant with itself. The dialogues Inll 
into three groups, answering to the three periods m the ;‘IS& of 
their author. In the first group, the subjects ar$ 
after the manner of the historical Socrates. W e have 
on the vauous virtues ; tints the Ckarmides treats of 
or Moderation, the Lysis of Friendship, the Ztofes 
the Euthypi o of Piety, and the Protagoras (which last iftjjplv. 
taken as the highest example of its class) ol the unity of f^” 
tucs and their identity with knowledge, . In thesediSk 
faults of vaiioua definitions and the defects in 
of the subjects treated arc pointed out ; but there kno^ 
body uf doctrine. These writings are merely intr* 4 
purpose is to clear the giound. ; ^ 

In the second group, the positive side of the PlatpH 
appears. We have in the four dialogues — the ; 

S ophU, the S/ateswan t and the Parmctfides~~$i$\ 
of the ideal theory/ This, which is the central 'J' r ' 
system, may be thus stated : — Socrates, lookk* 
from an ethical standpoint, had proposed byan; 
ticular instances and by definitions to atta&i 
of Justice, Temperance, Truth, &c,, and P.^J 
lie sought for the general notions which yjft 
existence, and these he affirmed wete \noi ; L 
mind, but real, indeed the only real objective 4 
all else depended. Thus there, 
wisdom, and what was virtuous, b«. 
was only so in so far as it wasa mattif^ 
thing that was know n to us, howey.er^ia^ 
fur its existence on ideas.; and f 
would become absolute blank 
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rather they are con- 
i he®d of which i§ the idea 
same as God. 
is B/s notion of dialectic, 
ind t>y which we attain to 
e must be of the ideas (for 
3) dialectic in an objective 

dn the application of the 
ttion, and Politics, in fact, 
life. The application of 
world is contained in the 
Here is described how 

e nameless chaotic mass, 
er the image of the idea, 
e was built. As the uni- 
rtakes of the nature of the 
1 weighed down with sen- 
suous 'pappus ,'rmd desires. Hence the mingling of good and I 
bad ih httmatn^life, ' Id this present life the soul lias lost much 
cyf MiW ' but it still retains a dim memory of 

ihat' , ide^W0i'Idfroni Which it came — hence its notions of justice, 
gOqdneS®, ' J^d'truth. CHm* * s the doctrine of Reminiscence de- 
veloped; ; ia ; ! : the Fhcedo. ) Born of these memories, there exists 
in dtie souls a longing after that higher state, and this is in- 
creaSWxTby the sight of beautiful and good objects. With these 
it deSlfafsto remain, for they vividly remind it of the ideas of 
bdauty fd ft d gobdness* (This is the famous theory of Platonic 
live (tpY.) developed in the P/ncdrus and Banquet) Midway 
between the two parts of man’s nature — the sensual and the 
phyetokh-^is the heart (thumos), in itself noble, but apt to be led 
away, find act ignobly* Hence the. aim of the soul must be to 
rise abOVfe the Sensuous to that ideal world to winch it belongs. 
Philosophy is the paPlh to this, and the truest philosopher is 1 e 
who does it most completely; and so P.’s system becomes finally 
a ttfligiOH and a life. The only virtue of the sensuous part is 
obedi^hce—a purely negative one — but the virtue of the heai t is 
eottrftge j it mu$fc fight for and defend the truth, which it is the 
functk»a of reason {nous), the highest part of the soul, whose 
virtue is wisdom, to discover. When all three divisions act in 
right i^ea^ttrh, there arises from their union justice, the complete 
virtue, qffibe whole soul. Such is the perfect man, of which the 
perfect state will be merely an enlarged copy. P.’s notions of 
both am set forth in the Republic and the Laws. The ideal 
Stjetffc Wilt consist of three classes, the workers, the warriors, and 
tiyfrVttlefcstj to whom respectively belong the virtues of temperance, 
cb^tajge^artd Wisdom. The first class satisfy the animal wants 
of this community and are of little account ; the .second defend 
the attack ; the third guide it and realise the idea of 

tUoug’hts and actions. Justice is the virtue of 
State* But how are men fitted to be responsible 
fctidb. a community*? P.’s answer is his theory cf 
\ The youth must first be trained in music and gym- 
/ hf® mmd and body must be properly developed in 

- ; the ordinary Greek view. He must then study 
) Stand midway between the things of sense 

'finally he proceeds to dialectic, philosophy 
—the Science of the Idea. The young man 
all 'the time only by what is severely 
:b^utf^ ; |iii 3 f'potSts most be banished, for they tell lies and rc- 
as committing unworthy actions. The highest 
Siatef’is the same as that of the individual, viz., the 
KftOWtcdt^'^ of the good and its realisation in life, and 


absolute extinction of all merely human 

■ abstract thinker. As a literary 

. remarkable. He was not only the 

of the ancient World, His writings 

■ ; Sit t .They exhibit great power and dis- 

finetness .itf/fM • 1. of character} infinite wealth of 


ficebt eloquence* Hiroa^bout tihdire 1® the profounlest 

acquafttfiafee with human life Jn ail 4® ■plme&f dialogue® 
are nB 5 ©nlytayice, and 'jtafr in casual 

manner, ww P. mentibned himself. An of 

humour, which sometimes almost broadens into force, runs 
through each dialogue;, <' f '' ' '* 1 1 ■■•V 1 

The whole succeeding history 6f human thought beats witness 
to the vast influence which P. exercised;, His writing® embrace i 
all preceding philosophy (and that touched to fur finer and pro* 
founder issues than its founders could have imagined), ana all 
succeeding philosophy was founded on them. Aristotle, though' 
his relation was very much that of an antagonist, borrowed many 
of his conceptions from him. The Neo-Platonists (q. v.) deve- 
loped certain of his doctrines, and used them in the last intel- 
lectual struggle of the heathen world with. Christianity. Ele- 
ments of his leaching are to be found in Stoicism, in the Mystics 
of the Middle Ages, and in the Hegelian Philosophy* The 
mere mention of the Cambridge Platoriists, of whom Cudworth 
(q. v.) may be taken as a type, shows that his influence was felt 
in our country ; and in ihe ‘ Republic is to be found the original 
of Cicero’s De Republica, of St. Augustine’s City of God, and of 
Sir T. More’s Utopia llis influence can never cease t6 be felt. 
He belongs to the future as much as to the past, for, like the 
philosopher of his own conception, 4 he was the spectator of all 
time and of all existence/ 

See the complete editions of P. by Baiter, Arelli, and Winch* 
clmarm (1842 ; smaller cd. 1852), Stall baum* (18674 with Lat# 
notes, 21 parts, 1S36-39), and C. F. Hermann (6 yolk 1871); 
the Ger. trails, by Muller and Steinhart' (8 vols, , 1853-^66) ; 
Fr. tians. V. Cousin (13 vols. Par, 1S25-40); and Eng, tram. 
Jo well (2d ed. 5 vols. 1876) ; Grote, P. and ihe other Companions 
of Socrates C3 vols. 1865); Steinhart, P.'s Lebtn {1873 ) ; teller, 
P. and the Older Atademy (Eng. irans. 1876). For a popular 
account, consult W he well's Platonic Dialogues for English Readers 
(3 vols. Camb. 1859-60-66), and the volume by Collins in Black- 
wood’s Ancietit Classics for English Readers (1870-78). 

Plat/off, Matvei Ivanoviteh, Count, was bom on the 

banks of the Don, August 6, 1 757. He began his military career 
in the Turkish campaign of 1770, served under Suvorof iii 1782 
and 1783 111 Kuban and the Crimea, and distinguished himself 
at the taking of Otcliakof in 1788, at Bender in 1789, and at 
Ismael m 1790. In iSor he was appointed Hetman of the 
Cossacks by the Czar Alexander I. P. served against the French 
1805-7, and in the Turkish campaign of 1809. But he distin- 
guished himself chiefly in the war of 18x2 in the retreat of the 
French from Moscow. With his twenty regiments of Cossack j 
cavalry he followed their retreat closely and without intermission, 
and caused, xii the opinion of the French, no less loss than did 
the famine and the cold. He inflicted great loss at Wjiisma, 
Dorogobuseh, near the village of F.rzowo, at Swenichi, Borisso, 
Poguljanka, and Kowno, but was driven back at Malo-Jaros- 
lawetz and Krasnoe, losing his only son, to whom he had hoped 
to bequeath his power, at Veieia. In 1813 he went through the 
campaign in Germany, and defeated Lefebore at Altenburg. 
In 1814 with the allies he entered France, where the fire and 
pillage of his irregular hoides were long remembered by the in- 
habitants of the country between the rivers Seine and Marne. 
In Paiis P. found a reception winch said little for the patriotism 
of the French, and on his visiting Loudon with Blucher he was 
welcomed and presented with a sword of honour. On his return 
to Russia he was loaded with honours — he had been created a 
count in 1812. P. died at Tcherkask, 15th January XS18, and 
was buried in Novo Tcherka.sk, where the Emperor Nicholas 
erected a monument to him in 1S53. His life has been written 
by Simrnoi (3 vols, MoaC. 1S21). 

Platcm'ic Love. The philosophy of Plato was not an 
attempt to explain to the intellect the mysteries of the univeraq, , 
but to reach the true method of the higher life. Owing tq this 1 
practical aim love occupies a prominent place in the writings of 
the Greek philosopher. But it is especially in the Phadhep stud 
the Symposium that his theory of love is fully developed. In 
the latter dialogue the various interlocutor® pronohMO© dis- 
courses of love. In one of these, that delivered by comjc 
poet Aristophanes, the theory is propounded that the r^e and 
female formed originally one being ; that in process of time this 
human being was cut into two, ana love in maniiowis the search 
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alter the lost half. That man k happiest who is successful In 
obtaining the exact counterpart of his own mind, andhecmnes 
next Who obtains a love as congenial as possible. It is, however, i 
in the discourse of Socmtes in this dialogue that Hato*s own idea 
! of love appears. Socrates affirms that he received his instruc- 
tions in love <from a foreign woman, Diotima. Love itself is 
the child of Plenty and Poverty. It is ever striving after some- 
thing, and is always in want. But what it seeks is the beautiful 
and the good, and it proceeds from one degree of blessedness to 
another. This love appears in all mankind, and pervades all 
the phases of human activity, though it is generally Called love 
only when it takes the special form of affection for individuals. 
But even in this form it is a striving after the beautiful and the 
good. Love longs to propagate ; it hankers after immortality. 
And so the person seeks the beautiful, in which, as it were, 
to continue his existence. But love is not content with the 
merely beautiful in outward appearance. It seeks the truly 
beautiful which is identical with goodness, and the two lovers 
unite to propagate in each other beautiful ideas and beautiful 
action. Then the true lover passes from the individual. He 
at first sees beauty in a single person, and loves it there. 
He sees beautiful ideas in a single person, and loves them there. 
But he moves onwards to the contemplation and love of the ideas 
themselves, until at length he reaches the perfectly beatific state 
in which the immortal surpassingly lovely idea of Beauty is 
revealed to him in its absolute existence, and forms for evci the 
joy of an eternal life. 

Platoon' (Fr, fdoton, *a ball of thread’), formerly a small 
square of musket eer^s, sixteen going to each battalion. The 
word is now applied to a number of recruits assembled for 
instruction. * P. exercise' consists of the operations lequired 
for the loading and firing of the rifle, as distinct from manual 
exercise, the carrying of the rifle in different positions. 

Platt’deutsoh, or Low German, the provincial dialect of 
the N. German plain extending from Holland to the Rus&o- 
Polish frontier, and from Tondcrn in the N. as far S. as Aachen, 
Kassel, Wittenberg, and Thom (sec German Language). A 
descendant of the Old Saxon of the Hehami \ P. is si ill to some 
extent a literary dialect, possessing seveial versions of the Scrip- 
tures, and boasting at least two well-known names— Fritz Reuter 
and Klaus Grolh. The former of these writers was bom at 
Stavenhagcn In Mecklenburg- Schwerin, November 7, 1S10, was 
1 for five years imprisoned in a fortress as a demagogue { 1833-3$}, 
and died at Eisenach, July 12, 1874. In his La use hen umi 
Rimels (Treptow, 1S53) and prose 01 hn Kamellcn (7 vols. 
Wismar, t86o-68) he lias sketched the German peasant life 
with a truth and vigour that have gained these works a bound- 
less popularity among the peasants themselves ; and 4 rhapso- 
dists,' says a German writer, 1 wandered in the poet’s lifetime 
from village to village reciting and interpreting his merry, touch- 
ing tales/ Reuter’s Slimmtlhh e Werke have been published at 
Wisraar (14 vols. 1865—75), and his l 7 de Fra nzosentid has been 
translated into English under the title In the Year '13. Klaus 
Gtoth, bom at Heidc in* Dithmarschen, April 24, 1829, and 
.Since 1859 a professor at Kiel, lias written Quick born ( 1 853 ), 
Vertelln (4 vols. 1855-59), Rothge der Meister iMmp (1.862), and 
Other poems, all in the same vem as Reuter’s Lausthen , and 
hardly - less popular than they. In 1877 Dr. Door translated 
into P. the Merry Wfaes of Windsor (Ebbing\ w ith an iniio- 
d action by Groth. Nerger’s Grammattk des Met klenbnrgisektn 
Dialects (Leips. 1869) and Lubben and Schiller s Mittclnuder- 
deutsches Worterbmh (Bremen, 1873) are the best authorities on 
P., and the 4 Verein ftir niederdeulsche Sprachforschung,’ founded 
in 1875, publishes a yearly account of its transactions. See 
Max Muller's 'Language and Poetry of Schleswig-Holstein' in 
vol. iii, of Chips from a German Workshop (Loud, 1870). 

Platte, one of the largest tributaries of the Missouri, is formed 
in Nebraska, XJ.S., by the union of two streams called the N. 
and S. Forks, both rising in Colorado. The united stream, 
after an easterly course of 900 miles, enters the Missouri at 
Plattsmouih. In the upper part of its course it is of great use 
as a source of water-power, but towards its mouth it becomes 
v&y broad, and so shallow as to render navigation impossible. 
Ls chief tributary is the Elkhorn, Drainage area, 7500 sq. 
miles* 

Platt'eu-See. See Balaton, 


.‘-JR New York, IBAftigNji 
both bahks df the SamoaC river, where it eat 
Pty*, ta&K conanctedby^ Wro 

ixris 'at, ibtmfc 

churches, and fhree .British otipi 


Platycri'au*, igifaatf 

1 7 kontadactylus of the Carbc^iffepi^ speciea, \ 

The stalk or column wa&of 'bvrij ar 

articulating surfaces or facets marked hf ttfriss Alto’s* -radiallhg ,i ! 
from the centre of the joint _ S^^‘ r |lit 43 bstoci'iad 4 cte 

older group, attaining its laghtifife ; 

Platyel'mia, a group of .SVn ( ifybse 
forms which have bodies of flattened 
( Taniada), flukes ( 7 rmal 0 da), and ' 

this d i vision. _ ‘ l * ;* 1 t 

Platy pus. See ORNiTaoEMYNCOil ,, / : >;! 0 t J^^^ li r^ 

Platyrhi'na (Gr. * broad-nosed 
Monkeys, confined to the New World. , 1 jn> ’ the 
Mann one ts {tfapale\ Spider monkeys (AUfatt 
the Capuchins ( Cebus), &c., are included. The R* no Cal* 
lodties or cheek pouches. The tail k }6»$ 'kcd' ■% lisbaUy 
pichensile. Tlie thumbs are wanting JA Cttfoti* . ' toijr.riosirife 
are placed far apart and separated by a broad 
the name ‘IV The premolar leetli number 6 mkft^h jmV. 
These mbnkeys live on trees. / ,1, ,‘f- * \ y.,\ 


Platysto'ma (Gr. ‘ broad-mouthed ’), agenusofTek^Stcan 
fishes included in the family of the Sihtrida or Sheat fiahes. 
The name is derived from the broad form of the montly \Vraich 
lias barbules or tactile filaments. There are two dorsal nfflt, and 
tlic skin is naked. The P. is represented by various species 
occurring in the rivers of S. America, and especially in those of 
the S.E. pai t of the Continent. F. tigrinum is a familiar species, 
noted for the delicacy of its flesh. The name P. is also givep 
to a genus of Gasteropoda us mollusca, the sheik of which bCCitr 
in locks of Triasric age. ’ ■■ a 

Plau'en, a town of Germany, in the Saxon Voigilamk lies 
in a beautiful valley on the White Elstcr, 28J miles N. 3 £. OtdJof 
by rail. It is overlooked by the ancient Ilradschin. \ Tbe'jaosl 
prominent building is the johanniskirchc, with two ‘ JR 

has a school of architecture, a seminary for teachers, and zJteal- 
sc huh of the first lank, with which is connected a gvun^hfm- 
It is the chief centre of the Saxon manufacture of V:fite ,Cottqn» 
(muslins, mulls, jaconets) and cambric, TaUmn^ 1 ’' 
ugogne and cotton -spinning, and the manufacture ofee^e-ciqffi, 
nets, embroidery, paper, and machinery as e ako im]>ortflUxt"in^ 
du&tiics* Pop. (1075) 28,756. ' ; f }■ 

Plau'tus, T. Maccius, often erroneously called' 

Accius Plautus, the most famous comic poet of Rome, Was' 
born at Sarsina in Umbria. The period of P. has been amitter 
of much controversy. The conclusions of Ritsdhl, %tf '^lyett Itt 
liis admirable essay Dc sEiate ' Plmiti, viz,,' that bbrn _■ 

about 254 b.c., commenced his career of comic poet kbont a24 
v c., and died 184 n.C., seem most worthy of acceptth^;; The 
little that is known regarding his life is derived 
in Vano quoted by A. Gellius (iii. 3), the 
may be buefly given : P. came to Rome at ; 

first employed as a workman for the actors ; savod.^ ; 

embarked in business ; lost his means ; and to 'gatn -akyrng .Was , 
obliged to w'ork at a hand-mill grinding corn^ior a b^^t) To 
P.’s early residence in Rome must be, ascribe 1 tn dtti t 

acquaintance with the Latin tongue, 3 x 1 s ’Ojf -its- 

idiom, and his familiarity with the dramatic Greece, 

At all events, it seems certain that while kumble 

calling of corn-grinder he produced -three : 

Addictusy and a third, the name of $$$$1 _ 
career, commencing at 224 B.C., .wai'-COnrilP^^^B t§4 ».«?., 
during which time he produced with .un- 

flagging energy and wonderful 
to him only 20 remain, ^ ' 

• 1 1 < w. 


to him only 20 remain, Of the 13P* vrew , •con- 
sidered spurious by Roman critic# ■ 



me. mom emvciopjemA. 


(* 3 ) &**■ ■ 

wiMw (i 6 > a™*; (*?> *«*»«; 


/'■^6ll ; (to) Truculentus. The aist, 

•.' thd ' ti*$ie of Priscian;; moreover the 

v ;,$$3itn several lines from the same play. As 

S ltqr wll^p^tant 'place in the literature of Rome. 

Of the highest, although his popularity 
' immense. Lettered and unlettered 

; alike liatiour, and for 500 years his plays held 

;pOS»es^j^|fer^J|^m#n. stage. As a poet P. was intensely 
' ' >^ ri< r •*? A great extent reproductions of the 

Attic comedy. But he has It ansfused 
,i&td spirit, and character essentially Roman, and 

; 1 In modem times P. has found no lack of 
1-rE^itatioi^^ |^L^nlntbrs^ The editio prineeps of the complete 
Ivbrfa <jrp» r 9 fi» piibliidte^ at Venice in 1472. The best modern 

: Ai*.* 1 — TT.. 7.T 1) , ( u„ i T» 1 1 


— . rr ^.^ r . T ;.jmmp\&tt works are those by Fr. H. Bothe (Berl. 
1^-11)^^;'^ 'weise (1837-47 ; new cd, Tauchnitz, 1866) ; 
fthd ihat WjA. FleCKeisen in the Bibliotheca Tcubneriana (Leips. 
1859). cdmhwnlaries on the special plays by RlLscM are, 
however, fcy fft the most important contributions both as regards 
acntei\««k;.&t 3 t; learning yet made to the literature, history, and 
criticism j&fefc . 

XHy$ 0 ix, Jokm, a Scottish natural philosopher, was born 
it Rebirie hi FoVftirshire, March 10, 1748. When fourteen he 
entOrjftd fhe University of Sb Andrews, where he displayed such 
taleht hi' mathematics and the allied sciences, that withm a few 
years after his matriculation he was intrusted with the duties of 
the, <&«& Of Natural Philosophy during the illness of the pro- 
fegsar. . In 1766 he was candidate for the Mathematical chair 
at Muf&chal College, Aberdeen. IBs non-success was probably 
, dun to hi* extreme youth. Having failed in his candidature in 
1773 , for the then vacant chair of Natural Philosophy in his own 
university, he was compelled in order to support his mother and 
her family to enter the Church. In 1782 he resigned Ins living 
and Became tutor to the sons of Mr. Ferguson of Raith. 
Three years later he was appointed joint-professor with 
Dir; Andrew' Ferguson of Mathematics in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and on the death of Dr. Robison in 1805 succeeded 
to fhe chair of Natural Philosophy. lie died at Edinbuigh, 
July *9* 1819. His works are Elements of C come try (1795), 
$fcill the text-book in the Edinburgh University ; Illustra - 
turns of the Huttonkn Thcorv of the Earth (1820), in which 
tie strongly supported this theory (see Hutton;; and Out- 
lints iif Natural Philosophy (1S12 and 1816), of which a third 
Voluptc Was promised but never published. From 1804 he 
frequeiitly contributed to the Edinburgh Eevurw, criticising the 
fr%pnomettical surveys pf England and France, and the works 
of Laplace. Zach, ana Kater. In the Transitions of the Royal 


of LapUce, Zacli, and Kater. In the Transactions of the Royal 
■Society of, Edinburgh appear numerous and varied papers by 
P, Oh mbte technical subjects, while to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
contributed 4 Apinus,' * Physical Astronomy,’ and 
On incomplete 4 Dissertation ’ on the pt ogress of mathematical 
atld my&fcld science since the revival of letters in Europe. 

, A edition of P.’s works in 4 vols., with a biographical 

, alM^^v^^vTttblished in 1822. See an elaborate notice by 
Annual Biography for 1820. 

t*yon, son of Mr. George P., chief inspector- 
^enem of;tfe hospitals of Bengal, was born at Meerut, May 21, 
1819, f ml commenced his chemical studies at St. Andrews and 
University, Glasgow (1834). After revisiting 
India to) jfCCrkit his health (1837), and studying organic chemistry 
JUndCr f46b%,;at‘G-tes$en {1838), he became head of some large 
calico pnntwdtfer , at Clithcroe, whence he was called to the 
chuiir in the Manchester Royal Institution (1843). 

■ Ho dbmmission to inquire into the sanitary condi- 
tion i(k ' for his services as special commissioner of 

' juries of rfi5i was made a Companion 

1 1 of the ifwpetved a joint-secretaryship with Mr. Cole in 

tjfe. department of Science and Art (1853). He 
became 'tepeC^r^fgeneral'of Government museums ana schools 


of science (1856), president of the Chemical SOcie^ of London 
(1857), and Professor of Chemistry in , the Uhi varsity of Edin- 
burgh (1858), besides acting on the mines, Scotch fisheries, 
cattle plague, and other commissions, A Liberal in politics, he 
has represented since 1868 the Universities of Edinburgh and 
St. AndreWs, held office as Postmaster-General in the Ministry 
of 1889-74, being also made a Privy! Councillor, and was Pre- 
sident of the Civil Service Inquiry! Commission (1874), is 
an LL.D. of Edinburgh (1869), a member of ma&y learned 
societies, and an officer pf the Legion of Honour and four other 
foreign orders. Besides some translations of Liebig’s works,, he 
has published Science in its delation to Labour (1853); ® u 
Primary and Technical Education (1870), and other treatises. 

Play 1 ford, JT ohn, a writer and publisher of music, was bom 
in 1613, His Introduction to the Skill of Music passed through 
ten editions from 1665 to 1684. He also published Court Ayres 
and Psalms and Hymns in Solemn Music ; Pie died about 1693. 
Ilis son, Henry P., published Orpheus Briianfiicus, the cele- 
brated collection of Purcell’s works. 

Pleadings, in law. These are the statements in legal form 
of the facts which constitute the plaintiff’s cause of action, or the 
defendant's ground of defence. The action, or suit, begins by 
the plaintiff delivering to the opposite party a declaration 6r 
written statement, of the title of the court in which it is brought, 
the county, or Venue (q. v.) in which it is to he tried, and of the 
ground of action. Notice is then given to the defendant to put 
in his answer. In Scotch law, see CONDESCENDENCE. 

Pleas, Legal, in the law of England, are of various kinds, 
consisting of any allegation by which the defendant endeavours 
to frustrate the suit — as by objecting to the jurisdiction of the 
court, denying the validity of the plaintiffs claim, or by pleading 
a tender of payment. A defendant may also plead the operation 
of the Statute of Limitations. — P. in Law, in Scotland, are 
defined as ‘a short and concise note, drawn and signed by 
counsel, of the P.-in-law on which the action, or defence, is to 
be maintained.’ 

Plebeians (Lat. plebeii f from pkbes or pleh, ‘the crowd,’ 
containing the same root as plea, plenus, and Gr. plelhos, and 
perhaps polts), in ancient Rome, were the body of commons, one 
of the two great elements of the Roman nation. From the ear- 
lie>t period there existed, side by side with the Roman burgesses, 
their clienies or * listeners,’ so called from their dependence on 
the several burgess-households. According- to the hypothesis of 
Niebuhr, before whose time the most inconsistent views were held 
respecting the origin of the P., the original populus of Rome 
consisted solely of the Patricians (n. v.) and their Clients, these 
Clients being entirely distinct from thcPlebs, which was composed 
of the inhabitants of various Latin towns who were conquered 
by the Romans and transferred to Rome or its neighbourhood. 
Mommsen and I hue, however, identify the* Clients with the 
multitude {picks), maintaining * they were so termed negatively 
with reference to their want of civil rights,* In the prosperity 
of the regal period, the numbers of the P. increased with great 
rapidity, and as they included a large number of families which 
had been noble and powerful in the conquered cities, they felt 
all the more severely their political degradation, and gradually 
entered on their celebrated struggle with the Patricians, which, 
for the noble spirit of forbearance and deference to constituted 
authority displayed by the I\, is altogether without parallel save 
in the history of England, bee Rome, History of. 

Plebiscite (Lat. plebiscitum, ‘decree of the people, 1 ?>., of 
the Comitia TrilnUa), in France, is now applied to certain re- 
solutions submitted to the universal suffrage of the nation, as by 
Napoleon I. in 1799 and 1804, and by Napoleon III. in 1852 
and 1870. In May of the last-named year, 7,258,379 votes were 
recorded in favour of the revised imperial constitution against 
C53 o »°0°; the succeeding November the institution- of a. 
Republic was confirmed by 557,996 Ayes against 62,638 Noes, 

Pleco'tus, a genus of Cheiroptera (q. v.) or Bats, Including 
the P. communis , the common long-eared bat of Britain* and 
other species. In this genus, which belongs to the insectivorous 
family Vesper til ion ids, the ears are large, and are united at their 
basis. The teeth number 36. The length of the /* communis 
is 3 inches, its wing membrane when spread out to its fullest extent 
from 13 to 14 inches. The fur h a greyish-brown. 
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Pleotognath'i, a well-known subdivision of Telco stean fishes, ! 
represented by the tvunk fishes, tile fishes, globe fishes, &c. In ! 
this group the maxillary and premaxillary bones are firmly ossi- 
fied and connected on each side of tire head or jaw. The 
skeleton itself may be incompletely ossified, the spine being 
present in a cartilaginous condition. The exoskeleton exists in 
the form of ganoid scales or bony plates, and the ventral fins arc 
wanting. The air-bladder is a closed sac. 

Pledge is a movable subject put into the hands of a creditor 
by his debtor in security of a debt, or of an advance of money, 
which subject the creditor is bound to redeliver on receiving 
repayment. Should the subject, peri.di without any fault im- 
putable to the creditor, the loss falls on the debtor, as being the 
proprietor, .and the creditor is entitled to the expense profitably 
disbursed on the subject while in his hands. In England, the 
pledgee may sell the P. if the debt is not paid at the date agreed 
on, or within reasonable time after giving notice. In Scotland, 
the P. cannot be sold without judicial authoiity, 

PLei'ades (Gr.), in Greek mythology, were the seven 
daughters of Atlas and T’leionc. They were the sisters of the 
ilyades, whose death, or that of theii father Atlas, so grieved 
them that they made away with their own lives, after which 
they were set as a cluster of stars on the neck of the Hull, which, 
from its resemblance to a bunch of giapes, was sometimes called 
Potrys. In another myth the P. are virgin companions of 
Artemis. Pursued, with I heir mother Tlejone, by the hunter 
Orion, they pray to the gods for rescue, and are metamorphosed 
into cloves {I Pleiades), and placed among the stai*. Their names 
were Elektm, Maia, Taypctc, A Myotic, Ktfaino, Ptcrope, and 
Mcropc. By the Romans the P. weie called lery/luc. In the 
group of stars called the 1 \. or * Seven Stars,’ the naked eye can 
discern only six. The telescope discover many more. Keplei 
found 32, l)c Rheita 118. The brightest, Alkyone (1? Tauri), is 
of the first magnitude. According to Madid* t hypothesis, the 
central sun of the universe is in this cancellation. 

The Pleiad, in literature, a collective term applied by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus to the seven coniempomiy poets — Callimachu-, 
Apollonius of Rhodes, Aral us, Homer the younger, Lyiophion, 
Nicander, and Theocritus. In imitation of this a ‘ Literary 
Pleiad ' was formed under Kail the Gieit, in which Alcuin was 
called Flaccus Albinus ; Adelmd, Augustin; Angilbert, Homer ; | 
Riculf, Damoelas; and Kail himself, David. Warnefrul, and j 
one other made up the seven In French literatim*, however, | 
the tiame P. is especially applied to a society of seven French 
litterateurs, who in the loth c. set themselves to work for the 
reform of the French literature and language after classic models. 

I ts members were Ronsard, Du Bellay, lie Buif, Dorat, Bedeau, 
Jodellc, aud Poutus de Thyaid. 

Pleiosau'rus, a genus of fossil Kept ilia, the remains of which 
occur in the Upper Oolite formations. The neck was short, 
and the head relatively large. The jaws v, tic well provided 
with teeth. The P. was neatly allied to the Plesiosaurus (q. v.j. 

Pleis'tooene (Gr. f most recent'), 01 Post-Tertiary 
Period, ^includes all the more recent formations which con- 
tain, fossils stilf represented among living specie*. The frag- 
mentary character of many of these formations renders it 
difficult to fix them in chronological older. In the Norwich 
Crag of the Pliocene, which was no doubt the piecursor of 
the 1\, there is incontrovertible evidence that the climate of 
the W. of Europe was becoming colder. There was thus a 
gradual preparation for the Ghcial Age, which is regnided 
as the earliest P. period. The characteristic formation.', of 
the Glacial Age are — 1. Occasional deposits of gravel anil sand, 
with plant and mammalian remains underlying the Boulder 
Clays; 2. the Boulder Clay or Till, a mass of unstraiiticd clay, 
with striated and icc-maiked blocks and boulder* stuck pio- 
miscuously through it ; 3. the Marine Drifts, Karnes, and 
Eskers, resembling the Till, but bearing evidence in its stratifi- 
cation and fossil contents of having been deposited under the 
sea, and thus indicating a submergence of the land during the 
rigours of the great ice age j 4. the Erratic Boulders, carried 
probably by floating ice, and testing on the frames and gravel 
riqges ; 5. the Moraines of the valley glaciers, which gradually 
shrank up from the lower valleys to their mountain fast- 
nesses as the climate ameliorated ; and 6, the Raised Beaches 
winch occur at various heights all round our country, and 
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mark the geological epochs at, which the tad ha| 
daring it* emergence from the 0 cean. This 
'drawn up from a consideration of ©fitem albnej but 

existed. The glaciem^of 
tains, &e., ore the’ renmlta 

system, which tmee iilled Wev 
planations of this have tap'- 

advanced, such as alteration. . : tad and ' 

water, alteration in the earth's ;WxIs of the 

solar system through a colder: the 

quantity of light and heat received' 

only hypothesis, however, which has ‘ 

is that advanced by Dr. James CroB* 1 • 
in the varying eccentricity of the • *ettrox*®' 4 ' 
billed with the precession of the ' *t ; 

succession of the seasons as to suggest 1 *• tag 
winter alternating with a short summer.,: 
is ingeniously elaborated in all its bearing' thhe 
demanded since the beginning of the Glacial Ag^-^4^000 years, 
namely, seems, upon physical grounds,, to be:< : rhUb%v^; .f onjS* 
(See Earth. ) The later formations of the, IP. 
recent or prehistoric, introduce the human period# .FpuribinpdS' 
arc iccognised: ( 1.) the Paleolithic Age, or peridd/pf'lt^^ilowe 
weapon* ; (2.) Neolithic Age, or period of polished atalj- Wea- 
pons ; (3.) Bronze Age ; and (4.) Iron Age, Remains Pokeo- 
htbic ruan arc found in cavern deposits and ancicut river gravels ; 
and by some geologists are supposed to indicate a pre^kid^ ex- 
istence. 'To the Neolithic Age belong the lake^dweRfe^ ’ ;of 
Switzerland, and the peat mosses and Kjokkenmoddinkdt^^ 11 " 
mark. The succeeding bronze and iron ages tmnsfbtated man 
gradually irnm a nide savage, living by the chase, into a, bar- 
buuan herdsman or husbandman, until they merge into true 
historic times. See James Geikie’s Great Ice Affi iLye&fs 
Antiquity of Man, and Lubbock's Prehistoric limes. 1 ^ I- v 

PlenTshing, in the law of Scotland, means the furniture of 
a house ui^ die stocking of a farm. * . ; 

Plenty^ Bay of, a bight on the N.E. coast of the % Island 
of New Zealand, so named by Cook on account of the abun- 
dance of ioOid and water lie there obtained. It is about 100 
miles wide, aful is studded with a number of small islands, one 
of which contains a hot lake, geysers, and mud springs. The 
shoes of the lY of I*, are for the most part thickly wopde^, jbjit 
the western petition is more open, and adapted to agriculture 
and sheep-farming. The principal settlement is TaurahgO* jta? 
the W. extieurnty. It ha* a good harbour* ;.- v , , v ■" 

Ple'onasm (Or. fleion 01 pleon, ‘more’), or 
(an overflow ; lit. * wave on wave ; ' Lat. re, 1 agam/attd 'ftffdit,. 
* a wave J ), n a ternn in Rhetoric, denoting such addition» of lan- 
guage as aie not 1 equired to bring out the sense, and might’ 
thercioie be spared e.y., in the sentence, * It is th£ universal 
opinion of all men, ’ \thc won Is italicised mean the Same tiling, 
and cither is therefore^ sufficient. V 

Plesiosau'nie, a well-known genus of fossil PeptiUa, fprifiing 
the type of the order *S \utroyUrygia of Owen, otherwise ,%iagWn 
as the Plesiosaur ia. T.iic characters of the order may be’takmi. 
as those of the genus, a n?d consist in the absence, of any'exb^ke- 
lcton in the form of hai dvplates or scales, such as living- 
usually have. The bodicfc of the vertebne Were simply 
at cither extremity, and Mhcir transverse processeif; , 
The antcnoi rib^ had si ml pie heads and the sterpt&ttt, 

]>onc appears to have beqn absent, no stexiial 'ribi 
There were structures knofvn as ‘false p or * aWtallJiw^lSbs, 9 
jnobably imbedded among{ the muscles of tke v a%dom 
the sacrum consisted of two lyertcbra?. The long, 

Jorming one of the most chairacteristic points ’ihe of 
the B., and presenting a ma, irked contrast to 1^0 ;,^b^-peCKed 
Jt hthyosauri (q, v. ), 'The limli-'s were well develbp fpsrtned 
swimming-paddles. No supliemumerary '.'T # 
existed in P. as m Ichthyosaurus, and- tho ta 

eluded two clavicles, with an ’ 

num, 'The teeth were developed from ■ 

were large, a fact revealed by the| sta 
layer of the eye was not strengthened 

circle of horny {sclerotic) plates, i The ’ oT Tv.Ofccur 
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cb»(jlhrJft4fe Imssk and Oolitic fommtionsj tbw geological 
to $0 Ciinlk^ IlteySd out in the latter for. 

va, a familiar species being 
5 atjeatu. , Of the Pi, Conybeare 
i3i; evident from .the form of .'jits 
“ uhnosf equally, so from the . re- 
[y associated ; that it may have 
.,,. v , the resemblance of its extremities 
'l^aylqad tW, to conjecture ; its movements, 
“i^.very iawkwam on land, and its long 
fled its, 'progress through the water, pre- 
v ' t to the organisation which so admir- 
al to cut through the waves, . * . It 
"the surface, arching back its long neck like 
‘ ^y darting it down at the fish which hap- 
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sentkg it 

1 ‘a%/ws 
eipMr 
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, T ^. T >, *fuhiess or excess*), designates a morbid in- 

creh^^nST-ihf vpl'ood, beyond the w^ants of the system, of those 
Ooha^tttCflbrtjtf the bipod upon which its nutritive and stimulant 
prop^Je^depend/ and to which it owes its peculiar character, 
fi^ l^ thefid corpuscles, fibrin, and albumen. There is no 
distinct pndpprtion pf the active principles of the blood which is 
tthM' compatible with health, and it is only when deiangement 
is threatening, or obviously present, that the condition is called 
IV Therfe may be no absolute increase of the blood ; but if the 
want® pf the system for the support of its various functions should 
dimiimfth, there may be P. ; for the loss of balance between the 
Supply and consumption constitutes the affection. The symptoms 
of Jc\ arefforid Cheeks, redness of the lips, tongue, conjunctiva, 
and mucous surfaces generally. The pulse is full, strong, and 
flbmtewhat uCCdcrated, and there is a feeling of heaviness and 
tt disposition to sleep, with a sense of fulness or tension in the 
Head, vertigo, tinnitus annum or headache, and sometimes palpi- 
tation and oppressed bieaihing. Excessive eating, especially 
of anitnal food, stimulating condiments or drinks, and indolent 
or sedentary habits, are the most efficient agents in the produc- 
tion of I\ P. is said to be sthenic when the strength and mu- 
tability of the muscular fibres are fully or excessively dev< loped ; 
and asthenic when there is a deficiency of contractility and tone 
in the muscular fibres ; but the principle of division is not in all 
cases well marked. 

In the treatment of P,, reference must be had to its cause and 
duration, , In mild cases the diet should be restricted to vegetable 
food dr milk, and saline laxatives should be administered. In 
severe cases, should apoplexy or pulmonary congestion be 
threatening, venesection should be had iccoursc to ; but a per- 
manent cure can be effected only by removing the cause, and 
the abstemiousness should be in piopoitiou to the obstinacy of 
the case. 

Pleu'ra, the lining membrane of the thorax or chest. The 
P. is one Of the serous membrane*, and consists of a double 
layer, One layer or surface of the P. covers the lungs ; another 
line® the internal surface of the thorax. The loimei is named 
the iiscerat layer or I\ pulmonahs , the latter the I\ costa/ is 
or parietal layer. A space is thus seen to exi>t between these 
two'yidcb receives the name of the uivtty oj the 1\ It follows 
from the deposition of the P., that each J\, or part eovcnng a 
lung, 'is; ^ shut^ and closed sac. The two pleural sacs do not 
C^E^tiids^d in any way with one another, and they touch 
phe pomt in front. The mediastinum is the name given 
existing between the pleura;, this space containing all 
the;yisc6ra of the chest (heart, See.) save the Jungs. The dispusi- 
tiqp of cifher f\ may be traced from the breast-bone or sternum, 
frq^' , passes 'Outwards, covering the costal cartilages, 
IjUt^rcostaJ muscles ; behind, it passes over the svmH* 
and the sides of the bodies of the veUebrm, 
where it is/separated from its neighbour sac by a small space— the 
posUmrkiedmtimim. Prom the spine the P. is reflected on to the 
aided * \%^pHeardium or, heart-sac alienee it passes to the back 
part 6f at its root, while a»iangular fold passes to the 

‘ ' is, the broad Immrimt of the lung. The P. then 

goes o'yjer ; the convex .part of the lifl|and invests the organ gener- 
ally, covers the th J|cic surface of the diaphragm. 

Toe tight Meutai is shorter &nd W’ider and reaches higher 
W' ; jfeck t ^h%.' : & ittigbW 1 ** The inner surface secretes a 
serowa the movements of thq lung in breathing. 


The nerves are derived from the phrenic and sympathetic, *nd 
its blood-vessels from the internal mammary and, other arteries. 

Pleuraca&'thua, a genus of fossil Ektmpbrancfmte fishes, 
belonging to the Kays, The remains of P, consist chiefly of fin- 
spines or khthyodoruUtes which occur in the Carboniferous 
rocks. The spines were provided with a double row of sharp 
processes or * teeth. 1 P. remains are the oldest known fossil 
traces of Rays. 

Pleu/riBy, or Inflammation of the serous membrane lining 
the walls of the thorax and investing the lungs, is one of the 
most serious diseases of the chest. P. may be single or double, 
according as one or both sides are affected ; and it may be either 
acute or chronic, simple or complicated. P. without pneumonia 
is much more common than pneumonia without P. ; but when 
both are present, the correct term for the affection is pleuro- 
pneumonia. In acute P, the attack is usually sudden* and there 
may be no premonitory chill, as is usual in cases of pneumonia. 
An acute lancinating pain is usually felt in the mammary region, 
which is increased by coughing, and by takfng[ a deep inspira- 
tion, and the pain is often so severe that inspiration is voluntarily 
impeded, and there is an impossibility of assuming certain posi- 
tions. The pain is generally restricted to one small spot, 
although the inflammation may pervade a considerable extent 
of surface. The cough is short and dry, or is accompanied by 
slight expectoration. These symptoms are attended with head- 
ache, anxious countenance, rapid pulse, and hot skin ; but the 
temperature, although fluctuating, does not vise so high, nor 
decline so rapidly, as m pneumonia. The .physical signs of P., 
as elicited by auscultation and percussion, are by far the more 
important ; ior pain m the region mentioned may be muscular 
only. In the early stage of P. the opposed pleural surfaces may 
be heard .grating ^against each other, and producing what is 
termed the ‘ friction sound ; 1 but this sound lasts only lor * i short 
time, and may disappear from lesolution. Adhesions may form 
between the opposed serous membranes, or, as more frequently 
happens, an effusion of so um mny take place in the cavity. Some- 
times the scrum degenerates into pus, constituting ‘empyeam.* 
When effusion has taken place dulness is elicited on percussion, 
and i he dulness may be complete or partial according as the 
fluid fills the whole or only a portion of the cavity, When the 
effusion is nartial, Die region of tininess varies according to the 
position ot tlic patient as the fluid giavitates towards the most 
dependent pait. In the condition called empyema, the pus may 
force its w'ay into the lung through the pulmonary pleura, and 
the matter is evacuated by expectoration ; or it may discbaige 
externally through an intercostal space. When the internal 
opening remains it is termed a bronchial fistula; and when tire 
external opening remains it is called a parietal fistula. Air and. 
pus may thus reach Lhe cavity, giving rise to pneumothorax 
and hydro-pneumothorax. When the cavity is filled with scrum 
the lung is pressed back against the vertebial column, and the 
pi ess me may be so gieat as to prevent the entrance of air into the 
lung, so that no breath-sounds can be detected. Increased 
icsonancc and bronchial b loathing may, however, be detected 
at the back, the part wheie the lung is adhering. The vocal 
icsonance appears faint, distant, and trembling, like the bleating 
of a goat, and hence the term oegophony. The breathing func- 
tion of the lung being suspended, additional work is thrown 
upon the sound lung, and the respiration sounds are intensified, 
giving rise to puerile breathing. The patient inclines to lie on 
the affected side or on his back if the P. is single, and if there 
is much effusion. The duiation of an attack of P. may vary 
from five or six days to as many weeks. 

'treatment. — When seen in the first stage, leeches should be 
applied to the scat of the pain, followed byhot poultices ; and a 
puigalivo should be administered. The apphearion of straps of 
slicking plaster to the affected side has been found useful in 
preventing effusion, and counter-irritation by means of blisters if; 
beneficial. When effusion has taken place, a combination of 
squill, digitalis, and mercury may be given ; and this should be 
followed by the iodide of potassium, and the local application of 
small blisters or the iodide of mercury ointment In sotpe biases 
it is necessary to perform paracentesis by the' pneumatic aspira- 
tor, the most convenient site for the operation biing at the 
inferior angle of the scapula of the side affected. 

Pleurisy ^Eoot. See 11 u iterfly- Weed. 
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Fleurobrach'ia, typical genus of Ct^f enter ate animals be- 
longing to the order Cienophora (q. v.). P. pilms is a well- 
known species, attaining the size of a lemon or orange, and 
having a body of the shape of these fruits, and of clear colour- 
less nature aid gelatinous consistence. The mouth is at one 
extremity or pole of the body, which is divided into spaces 
externally by eight meridional bands of cilia, arranged in comb- 
like fashion and named ctmophores, Two long tentacles are 
also present, which are capable of being retracted at will. 
From the stomach of P. three pairs of canals {radial, apical, 
and para gastric) are given off, and at the lower or apical pole 
of the body there is a small sense-organ named a ctmocyst , 
together with a nervous ganglion, the latter being one of the first 
defined appearances of a nervous system in the animal woild. 

Pleur'o&ont Xliz'ards, a group of Lizards including those 
which have the teeth inserted in a groove on the inner side of 
the jaw. The term is used in contradistinction to ‘ Acrodont,’ 
which is applied to lizards having teeth ossified to the summit 
or top of the jaw-bones. 

Pleurodynia (Gi.) is a rheumatic affection of the intercostal 
muscles, characterised by an acute pain in the side, aggravated 
by pressure, and sometimes by coughing and a full inspiration. 
The pain attending pleurisy is, on the contrary, relieved by pres- 
sure. P. generally yields to local treatment, such as counter- 
irritation or blistering. A liniment composed of seven parts of 
linimentura belladonna and one of chloroform, sprinkled thinly 
over spongio-pilmc, and applied to the affected part generally 
affords speedy relief. 

Pleuronec'tidee, a family of Telco st can fishes, including the 
so-called flat-fishes, such as the Sole, Plaice, Flounder, Tin hot, 
Halibut, &c., and belonging to the group Anaumthini \ in which 
the fin-rays are soft. The P. have no swimming-bladder. Then 
bodies are much compressed from side to side. The P. lie and 
swim on one side — often mistaken for the belly — which is liglP- 
coloured; the opposite side being dark- coloured, approaching 
the sand in its lint, and thus serving to conceal the fishes. 
There is a long dorsal and anal fin, and the vcntmls aie small 
and jugular in position. The eyes are placed on one side of the 
head — on the right side in the sole, and on the left side in the 
turbot. After being hatched the P. have an eye on each side 
of the body, but the bones of the head become twisted, and thus 
bring both eyes to one side. This condition is an aequned one, 
a fact proved by the occurrence of the eyes in an almost normal 
condition in some of the species of the genus Uippogo^us. 

Pleu'ro-Pneumo'nia. Sec Pleurisy and Pneumonia. 

Plev'na, a fortified town in Bulgaria, on a tributary of the 
Vid, 5 miles E. of the main stream, and 25 S.S.W. of Njcopoh* 
on the road leading, via Ix>vatz, across the Balkans to Plnlip- 
popolis. It was an unimportant open town till Osman Pasha 
(q. v.) surrounded it with entrenched works, and it is mainly 
remarkable as the scene of the great decisive struggle in the Jate 
Rftsso-Turkish War. Ojman Pasha advanced from Widdin 
with thirty-six battalions and forty-four guns to the relief of 
Niccpolis, but arriving too late for this object, was allowed, 
without opposition, to occupy P. on the 14th July 1877. 
Krudener sent Schilder with three regiments against P, ou 
the 24th July, only, however, to be repulsed with tcmble loss. 
The importance of the position being at length realised by 
the Russians, a determined effort to take it at any cost was 
ordered to be made under Krudener and Schakofskoy. All 
the available troops were hurled against P. on July 31, but 
the result was a repulse even more disastrous than the fast. 
The two leaders acted independently ; Schakofskoy went luck- 
lessly forwaid, while Krudener was unable fo give him support. 
The whole plan of the campaign had to be altered, as a 
general advance was impossible with P. untaken on the flank. 
A period of inactivity followed, in which the Russians brought 
up reinforcements, and Osman strengthened his fortifications. 
Early in September the Grand Duke Nicholas was at the head 
of 60,000 men, but military critics considered that the task 
required double the number. After four days bombardment the 
great assault was made on September nth, in presence of the 
Czar himself. It was repulsed with heavy loss at all points 
except the centre, where the Roumanians took and held the 
Grivitza redoubt, and the S., where Skobeleff took two redoubts 
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frojn winch he had to retire on. the following day. This crash- 
ing defeat compelled the Russians to turn the assault ihto a siege, 
and General To&leben was charged to invest, and starve P. into 
surrender. By adroit management. . ofi *the part of the Turks, 
latge reinforcements and cohvoys m and 
were safely got into P. was complete. 
But Gourlco and Skobeleff, driving the Tu$s from a line of 
villages, eventually closed {he road tO; vrhei-e Chcfket 

Pasha was contributing to the relief of pfp^ding a retreat 

for Osman. Not only was P. now hemmed ^ assailants 
were strengthened by the arrival of the Week 

after week passed, however, and Qsrttain; $he'ifrorld, 
held out with * heroic firmness, until io'Mf ojtti'loiiger' was 
impossible. On December 11, he failed in effort lo 

break through the encircling band in the direction of Widdin, 
and was forced to surrender with an army reduced by this time 
to little more than 20,000 men and with sixty guias*., The Rus- 
sian loss has been estimated at 50,000 lives, the Sep- 
tember assault alone. ‘ ' 

Plexim'eter. Sec Percussion. ’ , - V,, 

Pley'el, Ig-naz, a musician, was born in 1757 jit Rupper- 
stahl, a village near Vienna. He was the twcnty»fourth child 
of Martin 1 \, schoolmaster, who observing IgnazV tnuiical 
talent, placed him under Haydn, with whom he lived five years, 
lie visited Naples in 1777, where he produced a melodious set 
of quartetts and his only opera, Jfgcnic in AuUde, In 1 7S3, lie 
wa.i appointed chapel master in Stmssburg Cathedral, for which 
he composed a number of masses, lie rapidly became one of 
the most popular of instrumental composers, and published many 
duets, trios, quartetts, symphonies, &c, With the proceeds of 
a professional vnut to London in 1791 he purchased an estate 
near Strassburg. In 1793 he was arrested by the Republicans 
foi supposed aristocratic sympathies, but was liberated on setting 
a di amain commemoiauon of the 10th of August to music, 
lie removed to Paris in 1795, and set up a musical publishing 
business and pianoforte manufactory, which has longbeen famous. 
He died Novemlier 14, 1831.— Madame MarieF£licit6 P, 
widow of Joseph Etienne Camille P., son of the preceding, is 
one of the moat accomplished of modem pianists. See Fetis, 
fiiogt . Univ. dcs Musician (new ed. 1878). 

Plic'a Polon'ica is the term applied to a disease of the scalp 
in winch the Inns become matted together by an adhesive and 
fiequunly lead tccietion. The odour is excedingly disgusting, 
and the matted hair becomes the resort of swarms of pediculi. 
When left to it.it If, the disease progresses for about twelve 
months, when the symptoms .subside and the hair returns to its 
natuial state. The diseased mass is pushed by degrees further 
andfmthei bom the surface until it falls oif spontaneously, or is 
cut off by the bcis&ors. V. P. is c* 1 penally prevalent lu Poland 
(lienee its name), although it occasionally occurs in other conn* 
tucs. The hair is found, on microscopic examination, to be 
mfeitcd with a fungus of the genus Trichophyton, See Kitchen- 
meister’.i Manual of Parasites t vol. 11.). 

Plinlimm'on, a mountain on the border of Montgomery and 
Caidigan counties, Wales, about 12 miles from the coast, and 
in the centre of a wide expanse of moorland. It has three 
peaks, the chief of which is 24S1 feet high. Its name (Cymric 
Pumhwion, ' five rivers ’) points to the fact that it is the source 
of five streams, of which by far the most important the 
Severn and Wye. From the recesses of 1 \ Owen Cendower 
made raids on the English marches. 

Plinth (Gr. phnthos, ‘a brick 7 ), in architecture, the square 
slab forming the lower part of the base of a column ? also the 
I •lain piojccting band at tlie bottom of a walk In Classical and 
Gothic buildings the P. is sometimes divided into two or more 
gradations. 

Plin'y {C. Plinius Sccundm), commonly called , B. the 
Elder, famous as the author of the Pfistotia was 

bom 23 a. n. whether at Verona or Novum Comum is tut* 
certam. The latter, however, seems on the whole to have 
the best claim, and that mainly from the facta tl) that the 
family of the Plimi belonged to Comuits { (2) that the estates 
of P. were situated there; (3) that the yoitafeer P. was born 
there, and (4) that numerous inscriptions to mem* 

hers of the family ate to be found in' its Immediate vicinity. 
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History affords us but a meagre record of the events of P.^s life, 
but the account which the younger P. has left of his uncle's habits 
goes some way to fill ^up the blank, F. came to Rome when 
young, the scion eff a distinguished family, furnished with ample 
means for securing instruction from the ablest teachers of the 
time. At the age of twenty-three he went to Germany under L. 
Pomponius Secundus, of whom he afterwards wrote a memoir. 
While there he was appointed commander of a troop of cavalry 
(prcefectus ala). He travelled over most of the German frontier, 
and m the brief intervals of rest snatched from the duties of a 
soldier’s life composed his treatise Ue yaculatione Equestri \ At 
the same time he commenced his history of the Germanic wars 
— afterwards completed in 20 books — a work which he dreamt 
he was commissioned by Drusus Nero to undertake. In 52 A .0. 
he returned to Rome with Pomponius and began to study juris- 
prudence, As a pleader he was not distinguished. The greater 
part of Nero's reign he spent in retirement. His wotk entitled 
Studiosus , an educational treatise in three books, and his Duhus 
Sermo, a grammatical work in eight books, were written about 
this time. Towards the close of Nero's icign he was made pro- 
curator in Spain, Here, in A.n. 71, on the death of Ins brother- 
in-law, P. was left guardian of his nephew. During his absence 
he intrusted the boy to the care of Virgin ius Rufus and adopted 
him on his return. Vespasian was now emperor. I\ had known 
him in Germany, and was at once received into the imperial 
circle. There is no evidence, however, that lie was created 
senator by Vespasian. At this time, piobably, he completed the 
Ilistoria of Aundlus Bassus. P. ’s manner of life affords a wonder- 
ful example of perseverance and assiduity. We are indebted to 
his nephew for an interesting sketch of P.'s mode of living. It 
was Ins custom to spend apoition ot the night in study by candle- 
light, in autumn, beginning at a late hour in the evening; m winter, 
at one or two in the morning. Before dawn lie visited the em- 
peror, and after executing what commissions he might leceivc, 
he returned home and resumed lus studies. lie then paitook 
of a slender meal, and in summer would lie in the sunshine and 
listen while some book was being read to him, making notes 
and extracts all the time. T{icn followed in succession a col - 1 
bath, a frugal repast, a short sleep, a period of study ; thu* 
passed the day till dinner time {.ana). Dining dinner some 
book was icad to him, on which he commented from tune to time. 
Such was his mode of life in the city. In the country his time 
was almost wholly devoted to study, the bath being his only re- 
laxation. When travelling he was accompanied by a secretary 
with book and tablets. In winter ho compelled his scribe to 
wear gloves that lus writing might not be impeded L>y the cwld. 
By this ceaseless application to study, peiseveied in all lifelong, 
he amassed an enoimous amount of materials fiom which he 
compiled his magnum opus , the }J is term Naturahs^ which alone 
of his works has survived, and on which his fame chiefly 
rests. It 1 1 eats of an aJmu.d endless vaucty of subjects, and is 
in fact a much more comprehensive work than its title indicates. 
Everything that came in P.’s way found a welcome place in his 
tieasure-house, When the younger P. describes Ins uncle's work 
as opus dijfusitm, multi urn, nee mi nut varium qua m ipsa naiuta, 
he is very near the maik. It cond.«ts of 37 books -the first 
containing a dedication of the work to Titus, and a table of con- 
tents of the remaining books— and embraces, so says F. in the 
preface, 20,000 matters of importance diawn fiom about 2000 
volumes. It was impossible that such a compilation should 
possess much scientific value. I*., with all his inoidmate appetite 
for accumulating knowledge, was destitute of genius: he was not 
an original observer; he was timply a bookworm, liis woik 
is a magnificent monument of industry and re.-eaich. all the 
more wonderful that it was reared anud the distractions of 
official life ; it is even more : to scholars it k a work ol ines- 
timable value as supplying details on subjects that would have 
otheiwise remained unknown. It was published 77 A.n. 

Tnc circumstances of P.’s death were singular. He had been 
appointed admiral, and in 79 a.d. was stationed with the fleet 
at MKenum. Seeing a cloud of pine-tree form rising from the 
top of Vesuvius, he went to a spot whence he could get a better 
view; got alight vessel ready; embarked ; and took Ins tablets 
with him. He then proceeded to the point of danger. Hot 
cinders fell all round. Eager to examine the phenomena more 
closely, he landed at Stabile, where he was suffocated by 
the vapours. AU his attendants escaped. The edit to prin - 
teps of P was published at Venice in 1469, fob The best 
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critical editions of the text are those by Sillig (Leips. 1831 30) 
and L. v. Jan (Leips. Tiibner, 1854-1865). The French trans- 
lation by Ajasson de Crandsagne, pu Wished, by Panckoucke 
(Paris, 1829-1833) in 20 vok, is enriched by many valuable 
notes by Cuvier, Letronne, and other eminent men of science 
and letters. To enumerate the translations would be super- 
fluous : the Ilistoria Naturahs has been reproduced in almost 
every European tongue.— P. (C. Flinius Cacilius Secundus), 
generally called P. the Younger, was the son of C. OeciJius and 
Plania, sister of the elder P. He was bom at Comum on the. 
Incus Larins (Lake of Como) 61-62 a.i>. His father died 
young, leaving his son, a boy of nine years, to the care of his 
uncle, who adopted him ; and who, with his mother and Vir- 
ginia Rufus his tutor, bestowed great pains on his education. 
So apt a scholar did lie prove that at the age of thirteen he 
wrote a Greek tragedy. He studied eloquence under Quintilian 
and Nicetes Sacerdos, and soon acquired the reputation of being 
one of the most learned men of his day. In his nineteenth year 
he made his fiist appearance in the formn, and his oratorical 
ability secured for him frequent employment as an advocate 
before the court of the Ceutumviri and in the Roman Senate. 
While still young he served as tribunus militaris in Syria ; was 
qurestoi Caesark $9-90 A.D., tribunus plebis 91-92 A.D., praetor 
93-94 A.D., praffectus aerarii militaris 94-96 or 95-97 a.d., 
pi affect us Aerarii Saturnii 98-100 or ioi A.D., Consul suffectus 
with Julius Coinutus Tertullus 100 a.d., Augur 103 or 104 a.d., 
curator of the channel and banks of the liber 105-107 A.D., 
legate and proprietor of Pontus and Bithynia ill and 112 or 112 
and 1 13 a.d. P. died before 114 a.d., either in his province or 
soon after his return. lie was in lus eighteenth year when 
his uncle penshed 24th August 79 a.d. ; he must therefore 
have died about fifty-two. P. was thrice married ; twice under 
Domitian (ad. Tiaj. ii. 2), and lastly to Calpurnia (Epist. iv. 19). 
ffle had no issue by any of his wives. The chronology of I\ is by 
no means settled. The above dates (Mommsen’s) are taken 
from Teuffcl’s Geschuhts der KomisJien Liteniiur , sect 335. 

The extant works of P. are the Panegyricus and Epist ala in 
ten books. The former is a pompous and fulsome eulogy on 
Tiujan, but of some value for the information it contains about 
the writer and his times. The E pi * tola aic a most agreeable 
collection of letters and hold a high place in this kind of litera- 
ture. They contain, moreover, much interesting information 
A garding P. and his contempoiaries. P. was scholarly, genial, 
and liberal, and he approaches more closely than almost any 
other character in ancient literature to the be^t modern ideal of 
a ‘well-bicri, cultivated, and blameless gentleman.’ The edit to 
pnneeps of the Ephtola published at Venice 1471 contained 
only eight books. The tir.t complete edition was the Aldine 
(150S). 7 ’hc best critical edition is by Kcil and Mommsen 
0871). Translations are numerous. See also Chuich and Bi od- 
1 1 lib’s 4 TV in Ancient CLissus for English Headers (Blackwood, 
Ed m. 1S70- 78). 

Pliocene Period is the third and highest member of the 
Tertiary Period. Above 50 per cent, of its fossil shells are exist- 
ing species. The formations belonging to this age are of small 
development m Britain, being met with only in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, where, spreading over the Lower Eocene, they overlap 
the Chalk. Thice groups aie distinguished — (1) 7 'he Coralline 
Crag, a series ot soft, marly, whitish sands, sometimes speckled 
with gicen, containing occasionally thin bands of limestone. 
Ot the 350 species of marine mollu&ca, about 30 per cent, are 
extinct. (2) 7 ’he Red Crag, a gioup of beds of red sands and 
gravel, with accumulations of rolled shells. It is usually found 
side by side with the Coralline Crag, though here and there in 
hollows of the Iattei poi turns of it exist. Of its 256 marine 
shells 25 per cent, are extinct. (3) 7 'he Norzvuh Crag, a series 
of beds of sand, gravel, and loam, which contain a mingling of 
marine, freshwater, and land shells, with bones of several extinct 
mammals. There is evidence of the beginning of that severity 
of climate which attained its climax in the glacial period. Plio- 
cene formations are found m Belgium, in italy flanking the low 
heights of the Apennines, in Sicily covering nearly one-half of 
that island, and in S. Russia round the coasts of the Caspian and 
Aral Seas, and the N. -western shores of the Black Sea. 

Plocar'ia, or more properly Graeiharia , is a genus of red- 
spored Alga? l>elonging to the order Spfneroeoccoideee, and includes 
the so-called Coioican moss and the Ceylon moss. The fiist was 
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formerly in repute as a vermifuge, but this repute had probably 
I no more solid basis than the doctrine of signatures, the cylm* 
j drical slerm and bianche> bearing a fancied resemblance to a 
worm — Hur'fon', u was aigued, an effective remedy for worms 
(sec Medicinal Plants). If genuine, it should consist of J\ 
Iltlmmthih Horton y blit other species are substituted or mixed 
with it. P* Candida is exported from Ceylon as an article of 
food. It furnishes a useful jelly for invalids and children, pos- 
sessing considerable nutritive qualities. The Chinese manufac- 
tuic it into a sweetmeat. 

Ploce'us, See Weaver-Bird. 

Plock (Russ. Plotzk\ a government of Russian Poland, 
bounded N. by Prussia, and S. by the Vistula. The surface m 
the N. and near the Vistula and Narev is elevated, but in gene* 
lal it is very level, and largely coveted with lakes, marshes, and 
I forests, the last occupying half of the whole surface. More than 
half the soil is arable, and 15 per cent, is excellent meadow 
pasture. P. had, in 1S73, 20 \ factories, including distilleries,: 
breweries, tobacco, soap, sugar, and candle manufactories, 
employing 1433 men, and yielding produrc to the value of 
^145,067. Area, 4200 sq. miles. Pop. (1872) 485,792— P., 
capital of the preceding, lies on the right bank of the Vistula, 
78 miles W.N.W. of Warsaw. It has a cathedral, founded in 
968, 4 other churches, a theatre, and the palace of the bishop. 
There is considerable expoit trade by the Vistula, chiefly of 
wood and corn. Pop. (1870) 21,823. 

Plojes'ti, a town of Roumania, on the Dimbow, a sub- 
afftuent of the Danube, 33 miles N.N.E. ot Bucharest by iail. 
It is embowered amid guidons and groves, and has some trade 
ingrain, wool, &c. During the Ru^o-Turkish War (1877*78) 
it was foi some time the headquarters of the Russian Emperor. 
Pop. (1870) 26,468. 

Plong^e, in fortification, the exterior sic pc of a parapet, 
which selves to support the weapons of musketeers, so as to duvet 
their fire. The slope varies fiom 1 in 4 to 1 m 9, but m 
English fortification is usually 1 111 6. The P. should be flat 
enough to admit of sand- bags being ranged on it, to protect the 
defendeis. 

Ploti'nus, the Father of Neoplatonism (q. v.), was born at 
Lycopolis in Egypt, about 203 a.h., studied philosophy under 
Ammonius Saccos (230-41), and, willing to gam an insight mto 
the doctrines of the Pcjsians and Indians, accompanied Gur- 
dianus on Ins Mesopotamian expedition (242 44), JJenanowly 
escaped sharing the emperor * fate, but gaming Antioch parsed 
on to Rome, where foi five-and-twenty years he continued to 
lecture ; Porphyrins, Longinus, and Ameljus being amongst his 
heaters. The iniut sinking fentuie of hi*, uneventful life is iU 
gnostic and ascetic clement. 'I o friends who asked him to sit 
lor his portrait lie answered that it was bad enough to haie to 
wear a shadow, without making a shadow of a shade. lie ate 
no animal food, abstained fiom baths, refused a physician in his 
last sickness, and !>o died at Puteoli m Campania, about 270 a.i>. 
There glided, says Porphynus, a dragon from undei the bed of 
the dead philosopher, whom the Delphic oracle in limping 
hexameters declared to have been ‘ good and gentle, benignant 
exceedingly, and pleasant in ail his conversat.on.’ Amid much 
confusion and repetition may be discovered m P.'s writings the 
leading idea of an absolutely perfect being, willing to shed it*, 
goodness on all who seek for it. He .saw’ a divine element m the 
philosopher, who is ‘ ready by nature, furnished as it Were with 
wings, and not needing to sever himself from matter like the lest, 
but predisposed to tilings above;’ m the lover, who *c innate 
dteams of loveliness raise him towards the one incorporeal 
beauty ; and, in a less degree, in the ‘musical ’ man, with Ids 
passive appreciation of the beautiful. The common had, how- 
ever, wallowing in a slough of woildliness, of them the divine 
desire could hardly take account. This absolute goodness, there- 
fore, indifferent to the misery an^ debasement about it, must 
differ widely from the goodness of men ; virtue could not be 
predicated of the divine, but was merely a means towards the 
attainment of that final goal whose natme generations of philo- 
sophers after V. set themselves vainly to discover. P/s guide 
and master throughout h Plato, whom he quotes with a reveren- 
tial ipse dixiL Ills hfty-four treatises were arranged by Porphy- 
rius, according to their subject- matter, in six Enneads , or sets of 


nine (Gr. ennea) books. A Latin translation of them by Maccilius 
Ficinus was printed at Florence in I 49 2 > *° which the Greek 
text was added (Basel, 1580), the best modern editions being 
those of Creuzer (3 vols. Oxf. 1835), Kirchoff (2 vols. Leips. 
1854), and Piibner (Par. 1855). There is a translation of the 
complete Enneads into French by Bouillet (3 vols. Par. 1857), 
and of selections in English by Taylor (Lond. 1834), in German 
by Engelhardt (Erlang, 1S20). Sec Kirchner, Die Philosophic des 
P. (Halle, 1854) ; Kingsley, Alexandria and her Schools (Camb. 
1854) ; Richter, Ueher Leben itnd Geistesentmckelung des P. 

(I fall e, 1864); and Grucker, De Plotinianis Lihris qta inscribun * 
fur 4 Peri ton Kalou * et 4 Peri ton noetou Kallous' (Par. 1866) ; 
and Lewes, History of Philosophy (Lond. 1867). 

Plo'tus. See Darter. 

Ploughs and Ploughing. Ploughing is an agricultuial 
operation by which the naturally rough and hard surface of the 
soil is broken up, and prepared to receive the seeds of various 
plants; ploughs arc the implements or mechanical appliances 
by which this operation is performed. In ploughing, the surface 
is turned over in something like regular slices, and at an angle 
moie 01 less uniform. The hollow parts between the ridges form 
beds into which the seed falls when scattered over its surface ; 
the seed being afterwards pressed down and finally covered up 
by an implement drawn over the surface (see Harrow), winch 
reduces the projecting parts to a level surface more or leas 
uniform. 

The plough passed through a great number of stages before it 
acquired its present highly scientific form. Its origin is unknown, 
although frequent mention is made of it in the earliest rocoids 
of history, both sacred and profane. Rude representations of it 
are found on the fainted walls of Egyptian tombs and in the 
pages of the most ancient illuminated MSS. Some classic 
writers luve described it minutely. It may be safely conjec- 
tured that, fiom a very early pcuou, man would pciceive that the 
sowing of his seed would give better results 111 the way of crops 
when the soil was in some measure opened up than when the 
seed was simply strewn on iN original surface, which, under the 
most favourable uKuni.stances, wmild be anything but iroe and 
open, but under the most unfavourable would be dose, hard- 
ened, and baked -a condition that would be most frequently 
met with under tropical ams and rainless clouds. 

Passing over the indent ami most pumitive forms of the plough, 
it may be noticed that an Egyptian monument fimmshes a sketch 
of one that showo t onto approach to the parts of the modem implc* i 
incut, m so far a*, there is what might be really called a wdb 
shaped shaic or sock, with two handies fitted into its back pmt, 
while a beam 1- uLo piovided, to which the animal-power 
dragging the imph ment is yoked. 

'1 here i*. a plough used in India at the piesent day. and known 
as the * Ctiatakial, 1 in which the wedge-shaped form of the 
modern mould-boanl perhaps mu ' c nearly appiunchcd in its 
sock or share. It r* pointed, w\h a slight curve downwards, 
while the beam passes through an aperture made in the upper 
and back paiJ of the share. Outside of the share u small vertical 
handle is fixed to th' beam, in onici to regulate the depth to 
winch the sharp and pointed end of the sock shall enter the 

POll. 

In a Chinese plough we find the sham still more pointed, c-uid 
gradually swelling out low aids the back to a considerable 
breadth, the other hide Umg m a straight lint*. This in fact 
gives almost the exact ioim of the share of a modern plough. 
To the back part of the share a small and short piece of timber 
is fixed. This provides a point of support for two vertical 
uprights, the hinder of which is much longer than the front one, 
and acts as a lever by which the depth to winch the share enters 
the soil is regulated. 

Another Ka&t Indian plough exhibits a still nearer approach 
both to the parts and the general arrangement of the modem 
implement. The shaie for a considerable length of its base is 
horizontal, the back sloping at a considerable angle upwards, 
while the front sweeps from the narrow point at front to the 
hinder part at the back in a well-designed curve. The beam, 
which is of considerable length, projects forward in a double or 
ogee curve, the outer end of which is at a greater elevation than 
the inner. This is fixed to the upper part of the share, while a 
handle at the back serves E> regulate the depth to which the 
share penetrates the soil. 
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In a particular form of Mexican plough, the modern mould- 
board is still more closely approached in its share. The sole 
or base of this is horizontal, while the front is sharpened to a 
dovetailed form from which the share gradually rises to a part 
parallel to the base. To the extreme end of this upper part the 
one stilt or handle is dovetailed, and to the front of this is 
secured the end of the beam ; which is further strengthened by a 
small vertical upright rising from the upper side of the share. 

The only Roman plough of which drawings or sculptured 
representations have survived is one showing the form used in 
the time of Tarquin, It was shaped like the letter H , the 
ends of the T being sharp pointed, while the tail, rising upwards 
at a sharp angle, formed the beam. The sod was stirred by the 
lower sharp-pointed end, while the depth to which it entered was 
regulated by the ploughman pressing in or lifting up the upper 
end, while the implement was dragged through the soil by oxen 
attached to the end of the beam. 

What was known as the caschrovi, one of the earliest Tiitish 
ploughs, was more like a spade than a plough. The foie pait 
was a flat, duck-billed part, somewhat like a chisel in slupe, 
and attached to a handle which rose at a considerable angle 
from the front. This implement, rude though it be, is to some 
extent used even yet in the extreme noithcm pait* of the king- 
dom, we ourselves having seen it, more or less modified, in the 
Shetland Islands*. In one of the Ilarleian MSS. there is the 
figure of a plough in which the shate is formed of a rhotuboidal 
piece of timber attached to the lower end of a vertical pint, the 
1 upper end being cleft, so as to foim two handles. This cleft 
i part passes through a Hat board, which passing forward forms at 
its extremity the pait to which the cattle were yoked. All the 
implements of what might be called strictly British or insular 
origin, had only that part of the modern plough which is known 
as the share. None had the double wedge known as the mould- 
boaid, ll was to the Low Countries that this gieat impr ove- 
rturn is owing. Lung known as the 4 Kntliciham * (probably a 
coiruption of Rolteidam), llu* plough introduced into England 
from the Low Countries possessed all the peculiar features of 
! the modern plough. 1 1 was Thai on which succeeding ploughs 
| were formed, and the first patent taken out was one granted to 
| a Joseph Colj.imbe, of Y«»rkshuc. Jethro Tull, to whom Eng- 
j ICh agncultuio is vastly indebted, if for nothin" else than bis 
| sjMtnn of ‘dull' husbandry, invented a foim of plough designed 
i to aid this, but it was too complicated to be of gencial utility. 

| Liule or nothing was clone after Tull’s attempt, except to 
I improve the Rotherham plough, and even in this way little was 
I done, 1 ill a Scotch mechanic, James Small, constructed one upon 
: scientific principles. In Small's plough we meet, indeed, wjtli 
j neatly all the parts of the modern plough ; and succeeding 
! makers took his implement as then model. 

■ Ploughs may be divided into three kinds, the 1 swing, 4 the 
j * wheel,’ and the i turmvn.4,’ with sub-classes which shall lie 
j noticed in due course. The fird of these is chiefly u^ed m Seot- 
| land and the noithcm parts of England; the ‘wheel* in Lng- 
j land, although its use i* becoming more and inoie extended in 
the f oi mcr country. The Murnwnst* i> almost pniely local— a 
! district plough, in fact- -being u .ed chiefly m Kent, although a 
! modification of k L employed on veiy .>,teep inclined land, ivhrie 
the furrow's have all to be turned m one dnoetioii to mvc the 
long turnings ar the ‘ lull-kinds.’ The illustrations in bigs. i 
ami 2 will enable the reader to understand the vanous paits of 
the ‘swing’ or * wheel plough*.* Wo shall describe llie swing 
{ fust, taking what we may call the active parti of it, as the 
i ‘ mould-board, 1 * a a Fig. l, the ‘sod;’ or ‘share.’/' Pig. i, and 
I the ‘coulter,’ c c. In ploughing, the cutting of the slice horn 
j the original soil takes two directions, the vertical and the 
j horizontal. The vertical cut r done by the coultei (see c r, 
j F<g. I), the horizontal by the sock or slime (see />, Fig. i), 



while the slice so cut is turned over and placed at a certain 
angle by means of the mould-board. See a a ) Fig. i. The 



coulter (r r, Fig; i) is in fact a strong knife secured to the 
frame of the plough, in such a way that its angle in relation 
to the plane of the land-surface can be adjusted as required. 
On the land side it is fiat, while on the furrow side it is rounded, 
or tapered on the back in order to give the necessary -strength, 
with lightness. The angle at which it is placed in relation to 
the beam of the plough is generally about 55°, but this varies 
according to the work to be performed. The share ( f>, Fig. 1) 
is placed at the fore part of the sole, on whici the plough slides 
along the soil. In English ploughs it is made of cast iron, the 
under part being case-hardened to about the thickness of the 
sixteenth of an fncli ; the remainder being left soft or in its usual 
condition. This system, the invention of Robert Ransoine, of 
1 pswich, enables the share to keep up always a sharp-cutting edge. 
The pitch or inclination of the share is made to vary, accoubng 
to cucumstanccs, so as to sink deeper into, or to rise out of, the 
soil; or, as it is technically stated, to take moie or less land. 
'Phe coulter is also capable of adjustment, so that it may Re- 
ceive from or approach to the land side as required. These may 
be called the active parts of the plough, as they in reality do 
the ploughing, the other members foinnng the part of carriers, 
by which the active pai ts are retained in their places and ad- 
justed as circumstances may lequire. 

Tt is generally considered that the mould-board plays the most 
important pait in the operation of ploughing. Rut allhough 
it is a highly mipoitant member, still the coulter and the 
sock or share exercise an important influence in the formation of 
the fuuow-sliee. This has not meiely to be severed fiom the 
general mass nf soil and turned over at a certain angle, but to be 
so adjusted that the larged bulk of soil be exposed to the action 
of the aLmosplicic. 'The loim of the fin row-slice has been a 
subject of great contention amongst plough-makers. Some 
maintain that it should be broken up ami more 01 less pul- 
Verivd (the angular form hnwevt r being still retained), while 
others insist upon the slice being turned over 4 in a perfectly 
straight line, not only unbioken but even and uncrackeu,’ 

As has been stated, it is upon the foim or contour of the 
mould-board that the majority of writers and makeis of ploughs 
maintain that these conditions of soil depend ; but, on the other 
hand, this form must itself be determined to some extent by the 
! chaiactcr of the soil. Thus, 111 what may bo termed short 
! sods', having little cohesive properties, a mould-board with a 
onvex contour and comparatively short length will give the 
broken condition of soil leferred to, while 111 stiff and cohesive 
soils it will not, Tt is indeed from the general nature of the 
soil that short and convex moulri-boaids have been generally 
used in Scotland, and the convene in England. I11 practical 
ploughing, a very good test a?, to whether the form of mould- 
board suits the sod in which it is used, is the fact of the soil 
uecoming uniformly blight all over Us surface. If, on the 
contraiv, it is brightened at one point and led dull at another, 
it may be safely miericd that the plough is not suitable for the 
soil. 

We now proceed to consider the various methods in which the 
parts of the plough opeiatc, taking first the mould-board. This 
may be considered as a long wedge, with its outer surface screvv- 
shaped. When dragged through the soil, it paitially scveisit Irom 
the mass, and as it passes along turns it ovcj at a determh ate 
angle, the thickness and bicadlh of the seveied sod, technically 
called the furrow-slice, being dependent upon duurn'kanics, but 
aveiage size j being 10 inches by y, 01 6 by 9. The best angle 
for turning over the funow-shec i-s found to be 45°, thus burying 
the weeds, Ac. which Arm the onginal surface, and exposing the 
largest bulk 01 ma\> of sod to the action of the atmosphere. 
The diagram (fig. 2) illustrates the way m which the mould-board 
turns over t lie furrow-slice. I11 this a h show's the bicadth of the 
slice as cut by the coulter entering near the point r, the mould- 
board turning over and depo-iting die furrow-slice in the position 
d c / The side c g correspond* to that originally lying against 
the land, forms, as shown in the diagram, the flat or upper side 
d w hil L . that cut by the shaie or original botiom pail*, as 
d /c, takes now the position of the flat or upper side d e t while f g, 
which originally formed the upper 01 gi assy surface, is laid in 
contact with the side g d of the furrow-slice turned over before. 
It will be seen how, by this process, the grass and weeds are 
buried. The lower pait of the diagram shows the positions 
which the furrow-dice assumes in being turned over, abed 
being the form of slice before being operated upon, as the 
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to have begun some five^ and- twenty or thirty years ago, and it 
is now -one of the established facts of agricultural engineering. 
In considering the application of the power of steam to the pre- 
paration of the soil, we must not lose sight of the fact, that 
steam ploughing is not the same thing as steam cultivation. 
We shall tfpft tip the subject of steam ploughing first. The most 
important, and indeed the type upon which all or nearly all the 
modifications of other inventors are founded, is the * Balance 
Plough, 1 the invention of John Fowler, The introduction of this 
was the turning-point in the practical working of the system. 
Let the reader conceive of a frame, bent at its centre at equal 
angles, so that the two ends tilt up as it were when the central part 
is running free, on two large wheels. Each end of the frame is 
provided With three or more (generally four) plough bodies or 
mould-boards, all converging towards the central wheels. These 
bodies have no soles, but simply coulters and shares ; in passing 
through the Soil, therefore, they do not form the hard pan which 
is so objectionable a feature in the working of the common 
plough, with its solid slade or sole. This arrangement of the 
plough as a whole obviates the necessity to turn the implement 
at the end of each * bout' or journey, for all that is necessary is 
simply to tilt on the central shaft the one end into the air, which 
has been engaged with its plough-bodies in turning over the soil 
say from S. to Itf. This operation at one and the same time 
lowers the other or opposite end of the frame, bringing the 
plough-bodies into contact with the soil, and in such a position 
that they are prepared to take the return journey from N. to S. 
As to the means employed for working the plough to and 
fro, Messrs. Fowler prefer what they call the direct system. 
In this two steam engines are used, one being placed at one, the 
other on the opposite side of the field. By a peculiar system of 
windlass, the plough is dragged to and fro between the engines, 
by means of a steel wire rope attached to it. It will be obvious 
to the reader that in order to plough the breadth of the field,* 
the whole apparatus, as thus set down, will have to be moved 
transversely in proportion as the ploughing proceeds. This is 
effected by arrangements which, like ail the others, are charac- 
terised by the highest mechanical skill and constructive excel- 
lence. As the steel rope, in consequence of its length, rubs 
against the soil in passing to and fro, it is supported by and runs 
upon light pulleys running on frames. These are placed at 
intervals across the field, and are changed in position as the 
ploughing proceeds. 

Messrs. Howard of Bedford, the other most widely known 
makers of steam cultivating apparatus, advocate what is known 
as the ‘roundabout* system. In this only one steam-engine 
is used, and it may be set down without the field, if more 
convenient, as well as within it. The engine woiks a windlass 
for winding and unwinding the steel wire rope, and the 
plough is dragged to and fro between two anchors, arrange- 
ments being made for moving these across the field as the 
implement ploughs it* As the name indicates, the rope work- 
ing the plough may be said to encircle the field, or go round 
about it according to its form. The iope in the first instance 
proceeds from the main windlass next the engine to the 
anchor, say in the furthest corner of the field. Fiom thence 
it passes in a straight line to the second anchor, between which 
the plough works. From the second anchor the iope returns to 
the main windlass. Wire portcis aie used to keep the steel 
rope from the ground as in Messrs. Fowler's system. The 
Messrs. Howard have introduced into their system many highly 
ingenious arrangements. Various other makers have brought out 
system»*varying more or less in mechanical detail, butchaiac- 
terised by the general features of the plans of the leading makers 
we have named. 

In steam cultivation the soil is prepared for crops entirely 
by means Of an implement called a grubber or cultivator. Mr. 
William Smith, of Woolston, near Bletchley, was the introducer, 
as indeed he may be said to be that of the roundabout system 
we have described, and by means of which lie worked the grubber 
to and fro across the field. One great difficulty with which 
all makers and users of steam cultivating apparatus have to con- 
tend aie the breakages to which they aie so liable. Unless the 
drivers of the engine are particularly caicful, the huge and 
heavy apparatus may be brought into collision with the engine ; 
and not only this, but the breakages from ropes, and from the 
plough-bodies coming in contact with stones and boulders in the 
soil, and other parts, are constant sources of annoyance and loss. 



To prevent the ploug;h coming in contact with the engine, or 
proceeding too faT on its journey, Messrs* Barford Sc Perkins, of 
Peterborough, have recently introduced a very effective form of 
self-acting apparatus, which makes it impossible for this accident 
to occur. 

P. and P. in other Countries than Great Britain . — In Europe 
the only country whose ploughing implements merit notice is 
Flanders, which has Jong been cSebraled for its farming, and 
which has given to other countries not a few of their most 
useful crops, and some of the most successful and striking of 
their methods of cultivation. It is often cited as ‘the home of 
spade husbandry/ to which the remarkably high condition in 
which the soil is kept is said to be owing. While, however, 
the spade is used, and in some districts — for example, the Pays- 
de-Waes — extensively, the plough is nevertheless the principal 
implement employed in cultivating the soil. To those examining 
for the first time the condition of the splendidly cultivated 
Flemish fields, and the luxuriant crops which they bear, the 
natural impression is that the implements used to bring about 
such results must be of the highest class as regards design and 
construction. This, however, is not the case ; for not only are 
they small in number, but the constiuction is simple and even rude. 

Let us begin by a brief examination of the plough. Con- 
structed wholly of wcod, with the exception of those parts of 
iron necessary to hold the whole together, and generally, but 
not always, a covering of wrought iron to protect the face of 
the mould- board, the various parts are heavy and clumsy in 
the extieme. The most marked feature is the single stilt or 
handle with which the implement is provided. This is secured 
to the end of the beam, and is provided with a slight curve 
outwards. Within a few inches from the upper end of the stilt 
a small handle projects in a diiection opposite to that in which 
the plough works. This handle resembles in form, and is some- 
what about the length of, the horn of a short-horned cow. 
It is used to guide the plough and turn it at the end of its 
‘ bout ’ or journey. It is preferred by the Flemish ploughman 
to a double-stilted implement, as it enables him not merely 
to work the plough with great ease, but also leaves his other 
hand at liberty to use the long iron tool by which he keeps 
the mould -board and coulter free from weeds. A few inches 
in advance of the lower and perpendicular part of the stilt 
or handle a vertical bar is morticed into and descends from 
the beam. This, together with the lower part of the stilt, 
supports the mould -board, which is further tightened and secured 
by an iron stay. The mould- board is generally constructed of 
timber built up in sections, and made to assume a short, abrupt, 
convex contour. Rude as this part of the plough appears, it 
lays over the furrow-slice easily with the land side cut square 
and clean. The sole is remarkably level and free from the 
alternate elevations and depressions which disfigure the working 
of even some of our ploughs which have a high reputation. The 
coulter is very different in form to that of our English ploughs, 
presenting somewhat the appearance of a spade cut in two, 
but m a vertical direction. It is adjusted by a simple wedge. 
The beam is horizontal — that is, parallel or nearly so with the 
sui face of the soil — and its peculiar feature is a wooden shoe, 
placed near its extremity and slightly behind the bridle. This 
shoe/which is shaped exactly like the well-known wooden sabot 
of the Continental peasant, is designed to serve the purpose of 
the wheel — land or furrow — of our plough. It serves, however, 
another important purpose, of breaking the clods, getting rid of 
the wced^, &c. out of the way of the coulter and mould-board, and 
also performs, in some respects, the office of the ‘skim coulter* 
of the best form of English ploughs, such as that of Howard's. 
The bridle is of iron, aiul of simple construction. Rough and 
unwieldy as the old plough is, it is nevertheless surprising how 
excellent is the work which it performs. It swings freely, moves 
along with great pieci&ion, lifts the furrow-slice well up, turning 
it over rcgulaily at the usual angle of 45 0 , and, as we have stated, 
gives a sole very unrioim. 

The United .States of America have done very much to im- 
prove the plough, by investigating the principles on which it 
operates, and endeavouring to discover a method pr series of 
rules according to which the best form may be decided on. 
From a very early period in the history of that country, this work 
of practical investigation began. Jefferson, the well-known Presi- 
dent, was the first, so far as we know, who attempted to discover 
a mathematical or geometrical principle by which the lines of the 
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mould-board could be set down, and in such a simple way that 
any mechanic who had but even a very general knowledge of 
drawing could avail himself of it. Mr. Jefferson drew up a 
paper explanatory of his system for the french Institute, and 
although lie did not succeed in discovering a system generally 
applicable, the art of plough-making is vastly indebted to him 
for stating very clearly certain general principles of considerable 
practical value, Itis system of lines failed to secure all he aimed 
at, but it enabled any mechanic to construct a mould-board 
which, at least, was of the form deemed the right one by Mr. 
Jefferson. This, certainly, was a great advance in the mechanism 
of plough-making. For up to his time no fixed principle of 
design had ever been attempted, so that, however eminent any 
individual maker was, the secret of his success died with him. 
Space prevents us from pursuing further the history of American 
plough-making, inleiesting and useful as such an investigation 
would undoubtedly be. 

As regards the art of ploughing, English agriculturists as 
a general principle maintain that ploughing should be done 
on such a system as to turn over the furrow-slice with a 
uniform surface, and with a mass of soil unbroken and com- 
pressed ; Americans hold an opinion precisely the icvcise. 
Various reasons have been suggested for this divergence of 
opinion. Perhaps the most obvious is that tlie soil is different, 
and that in consequence of the number of routs of trees left in 
the ground from the foiest- covered condition of the soil, a 
short, abrupt mould-board is necessitated. But it cannot be the 
wholly true one, inasmuch as a large poition of the land is prairie, 
not forest-covered. Whatever the reason originally, recent dis- 
cussions among the first American farmers show that they put 
the matter on a much more philosophical basis ; namely, that the 
proper condition in which to leave the soil is that in which the 
atmospheric influences will be best able to act upon it. We do 
not mean to insist, of course, that all American ploughing is done 
upon this system, the influence of the English system having more 
or less extended to Amenca ; still it may be accepted with safety 
as the characteristic of the ploughing of the United States and is, 
moreover, fiom the high position and great piactical influence of 
those who advocate it, likely to become more aud moie so. 

Plough 'gate of Land i:- a term of Scotch law denoting, it 
is supposed, ioo Scots acres. It is the qualification of propel ty 
to kill game under the Gam* Laic* (q. v.). 

Plover ( Charadrius ), a genus of GniUatorial or Wading 
Birds, forming the type of a family and sub-family. It h 
distinguished by having a short stiong bill. The hinder toe is 
wanting, and the tiist quill is the longest. The tai si are long 
and slender, and the outer toe is larger than the inner. Of the, 
plovcis, one of the best-known species is the Golden P. (t\ 
fluvtahi)i also named the Yellow P. and Green P. This bud 
attains a length of n or iz inches. It is of a greyreh black 
above, variegated with yeMow spots. The under parts are black. 
It visits the N, parts of Britain in summer, and migmtes south- 
wards in winter. The eggs aie laid in April; they numbei 4, 
and are of a yellowish-olive colour, maiked with dusky brown. 
The Kentish P. ( C . Cant inn us ) resembles another species, the 
C. hiaticula , or Ringed P. The neck is parity encoded by a 
black ring. The head is a rich brown above, the upper parts 
being ashen brown, and the under parts white. The Dotterel 
(C. morineltus) is a thiid familiar species, daik brown above and 
j black, below, the body being marked by varum* tints and by 
j white patches. The average length is 10 inches. The Dot to cl 
J inhabits the coasts, and lays 3 eggs, resembling those of the 
; golden P. in colour. 

j The name Great I\ is given to the ‘Thick- knee/ a hirel be- 
| longing to a difleient g«mus {(Ftiicnemu*) from that of the P. 

1 The Thick-knee is the Oil. crepitans of ornithologists, and is 
also named the Norfolk P. and Stone Curlew. Its length is 
about 17 inches, and the colour is a dark brown mottled with 
black. American species of true P. are the American Golden 
P. (C. Virgtnianus) and the Kiildecr P. (C. vocijerus J. 

PIoveT-Crest ( Cephalrphis Ddalandii ), a species of Hum- 
ming-bird, found in the southern parts of Brazil. The males 
have a very piominent head-crest. The colour is green above ; 
the under parts are violet. 

Plum (Old, l:.ng. plume; Fr. prune ; Eat. prunum). Tire 
original patent of the numerous and various kinds of P. is 



the Prunus donmHca of Linnaeus, a native of the Caucasus., and 
Asia Minor, * naturalised at least in Greece, and in most tem* 
perate regions of Europe.* It has a place in British floras, but 
is not indigenous, nor is it frequent in anything like even a 
semi- wild state. In the time of Cato (born B.c. 2 Vt) the fruit 
was known to the Romans, though they weript ■ it would 
seem, unacquainted with the tree. Pliny, however, mentions a 
large number of varieties. It must have been introduced early 
into western Europe, and many fine sorts have originated in 
France. In England, Gerard, at the close Of the 16th c., says v 
that he had ‘ threescore sorts, all strange or rare,* in his garden. 
Amongst those enumerated by writers of a somewhat later date 
are vat ieties stil l appreciated, e.g., 1 magnum bonitm/ the * Orleans* 
(said to have been brought from France during the English pos- 
session temp. Ilenry V., and now corrupted into ‘ Arline * by 
London costermongers), and the ‘damask* or ‘damson* (the 
dama seen a of botanists). It was introduced into cultivation from 
Damascus in Syria by the Romans. Another general favourite 
is the ‘greengage,* which is a French variefy (‘Reine Claude’), 
brought to English notice by a gentleman named Gage during the 
last century. The various kinds offered by nurserymen at the 
present time number many hundreds. A fine P. forms a delicious 
dessert fruit, and it is also excellent in pie3, tarts, conserves, 
sweetmeats, and in a dried state. A wine is made from the pulp, 
and a powerful spirit from the fermented pulp and kernel, Medi- 
cinally, plums are cooling and laxative, especially the dried fruit 
called 1 brigades' (see Prunes). The wood is used in turnery, 
cabinet-work, and in making musical instruments, and the tree 
is valued in landscape-gardening fiom being one of the first 
to come into blossom. It is mostly propagated by budding. 
Botamcally it is found impossible to draw a definite line between 
the wild P. and the bullace {/\ instititut ), and between the last- 
named and the sloe or blackthorn ( P \ spinosa ), so that the three 
are united by our most experienced botanists into one species, 
the P. communis of Hudson. A fourth variety, cultivated in 
Cashmere and the Fuujaub, gives a very palatable fruit. Of 
the bullace, the fruit is extensively used ior preserves, whdst 
the sloe is a stiff hedge-shrub, and its shoots are valued 
for walking-sticks, &c. : the bark has been employed as a febri- 
fuge. 1 The beach P. of N. America (/'. maritime:) is of service 
for covering coast sands, and it yields an edible but small fruit. 
The pame P., by colonists and traders, has been applied to 
vanouW fruit -bearing trees not belonging to the genus Prunus, 
e.g., lAate P. (q. v.) to species of Dios po us ; Hog P. (q. v, ) to 
Spend 10 s ; SapndiJla P to dr liras Sapota } and allied species; 
Queens kind P. to Owenui vcitosa. 

Plum, Date. See Date- Plum, 

Plu'mage of Birds. See Birds and Feathers. 

PlumatelTa, a freshwater genus of Polyzoa (q. v.), of which 
P. repen's is a familial species, found under stones, and attached 
to the leaves of aquatic plants. B presents the appearance of a 
branched organism, the paly piles or individual animals extending 
their beautiful ciowns 01 tentacles from the ends of the branches. 

Plumb&gina'ceeo is a natural order of dicotyledons, consisting 
of about zoo species of herbs (often maritime), or rarely shrubs. 
The bulk are natives of N. Icmpciatc regions. Some are 
powerfully' astringent, and many are acrid and blistering. Of 
the type gclnus Plumbago , beggars use P. Europea to raise blis- 
ters on thei\ bodies to excite pity, and the root of P. seandens 
of st. Domnugo (called ‘Ilerbc du Diable’) is a most energetic 
caustic wheA) fie.h ; so also is that of the species ofte^seen in 
cultivation for decorative purposes called P. rosea. The genus 
Statice furnishes a number of ornamental greenhouse plants, 
natives of thfc Cape of Good Hope and Canary Islands. 

Plumbago. See Black Lead. 

Plume Bird {Epimachus), a genus of Inscssorial birds be- 
longing to the* Tenuirostral group of the order, and to the family 
Upnpulee or J hoopoes. It forms a sub-family ( E fin a chime), in 
which the bill Vs slender and arched, and the wings of mode- 
rate size and rounded. The hinder toe is very long, as is 
also the tail, 'i’hc tarsi are scaled in front, and the sides of 
the body arc co vered with expanded feathers. The P. B. is 
an inhabitant of Australia and New Guinea, where it represents 
the Humming Bird?. The Superb ?. B. (E. magnus) has a small 
body ; the plumag-te, however, being developed to such an extra- 
ordinary extent thatl the body appears to measure about 4 feet in 
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length. The head* neck, and under parts are green, the back 
and Wings being of a lustrous violet tint. The Twelve-thread 
P. B. (M, albas ) somewhat resembles the 4 Bird of Paradise 5 in 
appearance, and derives its name from the silken plumes of the 
back, which give off long thread-like prolongations. The plum- 
age is for the most part of a rich violet hue. 


Plume Moth, the name given to various species of Moth 
(q. v.) from the wings being divided longitudinally into a number 
of feather-like segments. The White P. M. (Pierophorus pmta- 
dactylus) is a familiar species, and is to be seen flying abroad at 
twilight. The Twenty P. M. {Alueita hexadactyla) is smaller 
than the preceding species, and has the wings divided to a 
greater extent. The colour is ashen grey. 

' Plumm'et (from Lat. plumbum, ‘ lead ’), the name given to 
a string, fixed at its one end arid with a mass of lead suspended 
at the other, by means of which the direction of the earth’s 
attraction is determined. By observing its deflection from true 
perpendicularity when set up in the vicinity of a mountain of 
known mass, the earth’s mass can be estimated. 

Pltunptre, Rev. Edward Hayes, born August 6, 1S21, 
obtained a scholarship at University College, Oxford, and was 
elected fellow of Brasenose (1844). He became chaplain at 
King's College, London (1847), Professor of Pastoral Theology 
in that institute (1853), Prebendary of St. Paul’s (1863), and 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis (1864). In 1869 he was 
presented to the rectory of Pluckley, and in 1873 to the vicarage 
of Bickley, both in Kent. Professor P. has published Sermons 
at King's College (1859); Lazarus and other Poems (1864); 
Christ and Christendom: the Boyle Lectures for 1S66 (1867); 
translations of Sophocles (1866) and ^Kschylus (1S70) ; Bibln a l 
Studies (1870); Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven 
Ckunhes up Asia (1877), &c. 

Plumular ia, a genus of Zoophytes or Ilydrozoa (q, v ) be- 
longing to the Serlularidce or Sea-Fir order. This genus was 
constituted by Lamarck, and includes zoophytes in which the 
stem and branches are usually branched and feathery ; the cells 
containing the polypites being small, and placed on the inner 
aspects of the branches. The egg-vesicles 01 reproductive bodies 
npjKjar to be scattered irregularly over the bran hes. Of this 
g'-'iiua, I\ faleata , P. cristata , P. pin n at a, and J\ cetacea are 
familiar British species. 

Plum'ule. See Seed. 

Plurality is the case of a clergyman holding more than 
one benefice with cute of souls. In the primitive Chuich both 
bishops and the inferior cleigy wore forbidden to have two 
churches, as was deduced by St. Ambrose fiom I Tim. m. 2, 12. 
As regards bishops, 4 wherever theie were two dioceses before, it 
was not lawful for one bishop to usurp them both, except where the 
wisdom of the church and state thought it most convenient u> 
join them into one.’ As to the infeiioi clergy, when there was a 
scarcity of ministers, a presbyter or deacon might sometimes be 
required to officiate inmoie than one church in the same diocese, 
but the canons of various councils are very explicit m prohibiting 
any one from having his name in the church roll or catalogue of 
two cities in different dioceses at the same time, or in any case 
from drawing the revenues of both. These were paid into the 
common stock of the city or cathedral chuich from winch he re- 
ceived his monthly or yearly port ion. A canon of the Council 
of Clralcedon (45 I ) on this subject was renewed by the second 
Council of Nice 17^6) and other latei councils. But as the 
clergy themselves had the making of the law's on the subject, 
various relaxations of this severe law of the pimntive Church 
were introduced, at the same time that enactments were passed 
against the abuses of P. ; <?.<£*., in the decretals of various popes, 
in the third Council (1139) and fourth Council (ir 70) of the 
Latcran, and especially the Council of Treat (1546). Certain 
benefices were defined in the canon law to be 4 incompatible ; ’ 
namely, if both required residence, or their duties to be discharged 
at the same time, or if one of them afforded a sufficient mainten- 
ance for the incumbent. Except these, all benefices weie 4 com- 
patible/ and more than one might be field by one person at the 
same time. In the Church of England P. used to be a great 
abuse, in consequence of which many parishes were deprived of 
a resident incumbent. According to the latest legislation two 
benefices cannot be held by one person unless the two churches 


are within three miles of each other, or if the populations exceed 
3000 in the one and 500 in the other. In the Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches the only case of P. allowed is that of a minister also hold- 
ing a theological chair. There is at present (1878) a committee of 
the Established Church labouring to secure the better endowment 
of the chairs, with the object of abolishing P. in every case. 

Plush, (Fr. peluche , from Lat. pilus, ‘hair*) differs only from 
velvet by being made of heavier and coarser materials, and hav- 
ing its 4 pile’ 'or hairy surface uncroppcd. Formerly made of 
worsted yarn, it was used for the liveries of male servants, and 
as a Sunday dress material by rural labourers. 1 ^, of silk with a, 
cotton backing is in considerable use for upholstery purposes. 

Plu'tarch ( Ploutarchos ), biographer and moralist, was bom 
at Chseroneia in Boeotia. The facts of his life known to us are 
mainly gleaned from his own writings. The exact date oi his 
birth is not known; but from the "fact that he was studying 
philosophy under Ammonius at Delphi when Nero visited that 
town in A.n. 66, we may assume that he was then a young man. 
P. mentions his great-grandfather Nicarchus and his grandfather 
Lamprias ; but his father’s name does not occur in his extant 
works. P. must have visited several parts of Italy. Ide speci- 
ally mentions Ravenna, where he saw the statue or bust of 
Marius ; and Rome, where he spent some time. While in Italy 
he was employed in some public business or in lecturing on 
philosophy. So much was he engrossed with these duties that 
be failed to learn the Latin language at that time, and had to 
postpone his studies in that direction till late in life. He was 
lecturing in Rome in the reign of Domltian. Accorduig to 
Buidas he was Trajan’s preceptor, but this is very doubtful. He 
returned to Chxioneia, and there discharged several magisterial 
offices, as well as the duties of priest of Apollo. By his 
wile Timoxena P. had four sons, and a daughter who bore 
‘her mother’s name. He was alive in ro6 a,1>., but when he 
died is not known. P. has become immortal by his Parallel 
Lives. These, forty-six in number, are arranged in pairs, 
each pair containing the life of one Greek and" one Roman, 
followed 111 most cases by a comparison of the two. Each pair 
and a parallel form a book. The following are the forty-six 
lives: — 1, Theseus and Romulus; 2, Lycurgus and Numa ; 
3, Solon and Valerius PubheoJa ; 4, Thcmisloclcs and Camillus ; 
St Pericles and <). Fabius Maximus ; 6, Alcibiades and Corio- 
•anus; 7, Tirnolcon and /Fmihus Paulus; 8, Pelopidas and 
Marcell us ; 9, Aristides and Cato the Elder; 10, PhiJopccmen 
and Flaminnis; 11, Pyrrhus and Marius; 12, Lysandei and 
Sulla; 13, Canon and Lucullus ; 14, Nicias and Crassus ; 15, 
Eumenes and Sertoiius ; r6, Agesilaus and Pompeius ; 17, 
Alexander and Cmsar ; 18, Phociun and Cato the Younger ; 19, 
Agis and Cl come lies, and Tib. and C. Gracchus; 20, Demos- 
iheneS' and Cicero; 21, Demetrius Foliorcetcs and Marcus 
Antonins; 22, Dion and Marcus Junius Brutus. The lives of 
A 1 taxeixes Mneinon, A rat us, Galba, and Otho also occur in 
the editions atter the foriy-six Lives. The following Lives by P. 
are lost : — Epamiuondas, Scipio, Augustus, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, Nero, Yitellius, Hesiod, Pindar, Ciates the 
Cynic, Daiphantus, Aristomcnes, and the poet Arams. 

As a biographer P. has certainly no equal m ancient, and few, 
if any, in modem times. There must, indeed, be great merits 
m a wotk that has entertained and instructed so many genera- 
tions ; that has been translated into so many tongues ; that won 
the golden opinion of Montaigne and Rousseau ; and that still 
has a charm for all degrees of men. The secret of P.’s success 
lies in the pcreuiun of his portraiture. Human character is 
ever much the same. The Lives aie a mirror m which any one 
may recognise his own lineaments. 

P/s othei writings, entitled M or alia or Ethical JJorhs , are 
sixty in number. 1 hey embrace a gicat variety of subjects, and 
are probably not all by him. Some of P.’.s moral writings arc far 
less studied than they deserve to be; some of the essays bearing 
his name, again, haidly repay perusal. The first edition of all 
the works of P. is that of II. Stephens {13 vols, 8vo, Geneva, 
1572) ; the best editions those of Keiske (Lcips. 1774-1782) and 
of J. C. lluiten (Tubingen, 1791-1805). The best modern edi- 
tion of the Lives is that by Immanuel Bekker, published by 
Tauchnitz (Leips, 1855-1857). The best edition of the Moralui 
is Wyttenbach’s (Oxon. 1795-1800). The English veision 
known as Dryden .% re-edited by Clough, is considered the best j 
that by John and William Langhorne is best known. 
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Plu'to (Gr. Pfouton, ‘the wealth-giver’), originally Hades 
(q. v.), is in mythology the third son of Kronos and Rhea, and 
brother of Zeus and Poseidon. When the world was divided 
among the three brothers, he obtained the realm of darkness. 
He sits with his head veiled, and holds in his hand a sceptre of 
two prongs (that of Poseidon having three). His chariot is of 
ebony, his horses are four, his reins are of gold, His helmet 
has the power of rendering its wearer invisible ; and for this 
reason it has often been borrowed from P. The servants of P. 
are the Furies and Charon. In judging the dead he is assisted 
by Radius, Minos, and Rhadamanthus. The cypress, box, 
narcissus, and adiantum were sacred to P. ; oxen and goats were 
sacrificed to him at night. Being childless, he mounted his 
chariot to visit the world, and, arriving at Sicily, he became ena- 
moured of Proserpine, who was gathering flowers m the valley 
of Enna. He forced her into his chariot, made a way througli 
the bed of a neighbouring river to the lower regions, and there 
installed her as queen. Homer describes the realms of Hades 
as being only a short distance below the surface of the earth, and 
the abode of spirits good and bad alike. It was later that the 
region was divided into Elysium and Tartarus, and that the king 
of the lower regions received the name P. as god of the wealth 
taken from the bowels of the earth, 

Plutonic Bocks are those rocks, such as granite and certain 
porphyries, which though igneous are not strictly volcanic. They 
are oidinarily much more crystalline than volcanic locks, and 
seem to have been subjected to intense heat, but under enormous 
pressure. It is questionable, then, whether they have ever been 
molten, as volcanic rocks undoubtedly have been. 

Plym'outh, the great south-western port of England, in 
Devonshire, and on the N. side of P. Sound, 42 miles S. W. of 
Exeter, and 246 W.S.W. of London by the Great Western 
Railway. What is commonly known as P. is in reality three 
distinct towns, under separate local governments, and called by 
the inhabitants the ‘ Thiee Towns. ’ P. proper lies at the entrance 
of the Cattewater (the estuary of the Plym), into the great P. road- 
stead, while stretching westward the adjoining communities of 
Stonehouse (q. v.) and Devonport (q. v.) lie along the mouth of 
the Hamoaze, the estuary of the Tamar. The Cattewater in the E. 
is devoted to commercial purposes, and the Tamar in the W. is 
appropriated to the requirements of the Royal Navy. Several 
of the streets of P. and Stonehouse are continuous, and Liu* 
submbs of P. and Devonport intermix. From die precipitous 
Hoe, a hill 100 feet high, on the seaward side of the town, with 
houses climbing lip its landward side, a magnificent prospect is 
obtained of P. and its surroundings. Confining the broad Sound 
on the $. is the breakwater, while on the extreme vcige of the 
horizon rises the Eddystone Lighthouse (q. v.). On tire E. aie 
the foitifications of Bovisand, S tad don Heights, Mount Batten, 
with its martello tower, the shipping in Cattewater, and the 
woods of Saltram ; on the N. the town itself, reaching into the 
wooded upland, far inland succeeded by the wild hills of Dart- 
moor ; on the W. Devonport, with the Cornbh lulls for back- 
ground, and the far side of the Hamoaze, beautified by the vei- 
dant slopes and tree-clad ridges of Mount Edgcombe. The Hoe 
is the great lounge of P., where the regimental bands play, and 
at this point it was arranged (Maich 1878) to construct a prome- 
nade pier. The town has increased with unusual rapidity, and 
•George Street and Bedford Street, the principal thoroughfares, 
are lined with fine buildings. In the quarter lying around 
Sutton Pool there are still quaint decayed houses with project- 
ing fronts, peaked gables, and corbels rich in curious caning. 
The mother church of P., St. Andrew’s, is a fine specimen of the 
characteristic Devonshire church architecture of the Perpendi- 
cular period, to which date it mainly belongs. Built of ‘moor- 
stone ’ (granite and limestone), it has three long, low aisles of equal 
breadth, a waggon roof, a noble, massive tower (of 1460), fine 
E. and \V. windows, and many ancient monuments. In 1 874 - 75 
it was * restored ’ by the late Sir G. G. Scott. Other churches are 
Charles Church, Christ Church, and Trinity, the Roman Catholic 
cathedral (founded 1856), a fine Early English stiucture, with a 
tower 205 feet high ; those of All-Saints (unfinished, 1878), and 
St. Jude, and several modem Dissenting chapels. The number 
of small religious bodies is exceptionally large, comprising Uni- 
versalists, Bible Christians, Moravians, Christacielphians, P. Bre- 
thren, Calvinists, &c. The chief secular budding is the Guildhall, 
an Early English suucture built 1870-74, and loaning, with the 
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adjoining $t Andrew’s Church* a singularly picturesque and har* 
monious group. It consists of two separate blocks* and contains 
the Great Hall (145 feet by 85, with a height of 70 feet), and 
the Police and Law Courts, dominated by the Great Tower, 
190 feet liigh. Other remarkable buildings are the Royal Hotel , 
and Theatre, an Ionic edifice ; the Duke of Cornwall Hotel; in. 
modem Gothic style, at the Millbay railway station; the P. 
Institution (literary and scientific)* extended by the addition of 
a museum in 1829. The Citadel, at the E. end of the Hoe, 
begun in 1665, consists of five regular and two intermediate 
bastions. Its inner gate is an elaborate structure, and bears 
elate 1670. Drake's Island, a famous state prison in the reign 
of Charles II., is now a strong fort, crowned by battery and 
honeycombed by caseinate. The Cottonian Library, founded in 
1810 by W. Cotton, F.S.A., contains 20,000 vols. f and a mag- 
nificent collection of prints, 5000 original sketches (by Da Vinci, 
Claude, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c.), bronzes, and illuminated 
MSS. P. has a grammar-school, founded in the reign of Henry 
VII.; a public free school, next to the Jews* school in Sprtftl- 
fields the largest in the kingdom, educating 1500 children ; a, 
girls’ high school, founded in 1874, and a high school for boys in 
1877; and the Western Independent College* affiliated to London 
University. The ancient harbour of P. is Sutton Pool, a sheet of 
tidal water 13 acres in area, connected with the Great Western 
and South-Western Railways, and entered by a fine channel 
between two piers. It is lined on the E. by shipbuilding yards 
and factories. The Great Western Docks, in the spacious inlet 
of Millbay, about a mile W. of Sutton Pool, have a deep-watet 
approach that admits very large merchant vessels. They com- 
prise a floating basm of 13 acres, a large graving-dock, Scc tJ and 
are approached by a branch of the Great Western Railway. 
The famous Breakwater (q. v.), a mile long, was remodelled in 
1824-41 at a cost of ,£1,500,000. P., which now rivals South- 
ampton as a station for the mail steamers, is the only port tor 
the departure of Government emigrants, and the headquarters of 
the Royal Western Yacht Club of England. In 1876 the port was 
entcied by 3701 vessels of 665,637 tons, and cleared by 19 1 3 of 
392,191 tons, while the imports amounted to £l, 433,307, and 
the exports to £117,430. V. is one of the chief ports in the 
kingdom for the import of cattle, and also largely imports sugar, 
saltpetre, hemp, hides, timber, grain, and wine. The industrial 
products, widely exported, are principally chemicals, soaps, arti- 
ficial manure, starch, black-lead, lefined sugar, gin, biscuits, 
candles, cement, and the beautiful native marbles. There are 
considerable shipbuilding yards, foundries, engineering works, 
tar distilleries, and stained -glass works ; while the district abounds 
in serge factories, papei and shoddy mills granite quarries, and 
clay wotks. P. was formerly famous for its pilchard fishery, 
and the fisheries tor hake, mackerel, turbot, John Dorys, whit- 
ing, &c., employ (1876) 531 boat3 and 1241 men. The manu- 
factuic of ‘ P. china’ was only carried on from about 1765 to 
1774, and the product was the first true or hard porcelain made 
in the kingdom. It is now highly valued, and is richly deco- 
rated with figures, shell groupings, and corals. Up to 1875, as 
much as £1,486,496 had been expended on the fortifications, 
which are stionger than those of any other English town except 
Portsmouth. The great Government works are on the Ham- 
oaze. The Royal William Victualling Yard, an imposing pile of 
granite buildings at Stonehouse, covers 15 acres, and cost over 
£1,500,000. The Keyham Steam Yard, which has a large 
engineering establishment and two basins capable of taking In 
the largest vessels, is connected by a tunnel ojer half a mile long 
with Devonport Dock and the Gun Wharf, the dep6t of all the 
Ordnance stores. The powder-woiks and magazines are at Kin* 
terbury and Bull Point, close by Brunei’s great work, the Royal 
Albert Bridge. The marine banacks are at Stonehouse, the 
military banacks at P. and Devonport, P. sends two members 
to Parliament, and Devonport, with Stonehouse, the same 
number. Pop. (1871) 70,091, In Old English times there 
was, on or near the site of I\, a place called Tamarweorth. The 
position of the great Ridge Road, and the discovery of coins, 
indicate the vicinity of the Roman station Tamara* In Dames* 
day , P. is called Sutton (‘ south town’) ; and its present name, 
merely an abbreviation of * Sutton-super- P.\ was not given till 
the leign of Henry VI. In the reign of Henry ft., says 
Leland, the town was ‘a mens thing as an inhabitation tor 
fisehars.’ In 1287 the expedition (fo Guienne. 325 ships, assem* 
bled in its waters. The port of departure of the various expe- 
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ditions led by the Black Prince, it was frequently attacked by the 
French ; notably in 1403* when the Sieur du Chastel, of Brittany, 
landed in Sutton Pool and burned 600 houses. In Elizabeth’s 
time, most of the great naval adventurers sailed from P., among 
them Hawkins. Grenville, Gilbert, Frobisher, Davies, Raleigh, 
and Drake. From F* issued the fleet of 80 vessels which scat- 
tered the Armada. In 1620 the Mayflower sailed hence with 
the ‘Pilgrim Fathers. * During the civil war, the town, a great 
stronghold of the Parliament, was subjected for four years 
(1642-46) to a succession of sieges and blockades. In August 
1779, the combined fleets of Spain and France (88 ships) were 
off the Sound for four days. Napoleon, before his removal to 
St. Helena, was brought hither in 1815. P. was visited by 
Garibaldi in 1864, and by Napoleon III. in 1871. The British 
Association paid its second visit to P. in 1877. See R. N. 
Worth's History of P. from the Eatliest Period to the Present 
y}>w<r(Plym. 1871), Llewellynn Jewitt’s History of P., illtist fated 
with Wood Engravings (Lond. and Plym. 1873), and Rowe’s 
Ecclesiastical History of Old P. (Privately printed, 1876). 

Plymouth, a town of Massachusetts, U.S., on Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 37 miles S.E. of Boston by rail. It has a 
public library, 12 churches, 2 newspapers, and manufactures 
rivets, nails, stoves, steel hammers, cordage, and cotton cloth. 
There is also a fleet of vessels engaged m the Newfoundland 
fisheries. Here the * Pilgrim Fathers * disembarked from the 
Mayflower , December II, 1620, and founded the first settlement 
in New England. The rock is still pointed out on which they 
landed, and in Pilgrim Hall there is an interesting museum of 
relics in connection with the early settlers. Pop. (*870) 6238. 

Plymouth. Brethren are a Christian sect which originated 
about 1830. The principal founder was a clergyman of the 
Irish Church named Darby (fiom whom they sometimes 
get the name of Darbyitcs), who left that Church and established 
in Dublin a sect of separatists, holding an ultra-cvangelical Cal- 
vinistic theology, and calling themselves ‘Brethren/ Darby 
afterwards came to England and made Plymouth his head- 
quarters, from which the sect generally get the name of P. I). 
The chief of their peculiar tenets are as follows, although there 
are sects among them differing by many hair-splitting distinctions 
of doctrine : — (I.) They hold that the Church is the one Body of 
Christ, in which there can be no sects and none but living 
members, that is true believers in the Lord Jesus, who must all 
be baptized by immersion when they make a profession of belief, 
whether baptized before or not. (2.) They hold that fiyery 
believer is a priest, although not a minister- -priesthood Ring 
that which goes from man to God ; ministry, that which comes 
from God to man. Of the thice kinds of ministers now in the 
Church — Evangelists, Pastors, Teachers (rf. Eph. iv. 1 1) — the 
work of the two last is to guide and instruct believers inside 
the Church ; that, of evangelists, to convert sinners. And they 
consider it absurd for the three offices to lie conjoined in one 
man (since one man can only be expected to have the gift for one 
of them), much more so that he should be chosen for his office 
either by patron or people. (3.) Their doctrine regarding the 
Law professes to be that of St. Paul (Rom. vii.), that all believers 
are dead to the Law, not because it is abrogated, but because its 
obligations arc swallowed up in the power of love by union with 
Christ. They are often charged with autinomianism on this 
point, and many ignorant persons among them do understand 
the Apostle’s language to mean that it is impossible fora believer 
to sin, (4.) The Lord’s Day they deny to be the same institu- 
tion as the Sabbath, but merely a day specially set apart, not as 
a command, but as a privilege, for the worship of the Lord, to 
which the believer is to strive to bring up the standard of every 
day. Every Sunday they hold a love-feast of bread and wine, 
which, however, is in no way regarded as a sacrament. (5.) 
The sanctification of a believer the P. B. hold to be completely 
accomplished along with his justification the moment he believes, 
although there may be progress in experience, knowledge, spiri- 
tual ability, (6.) They repudiate the confession of sin, pub- 
licly in the congregation, as too formal and unreal, being a thing 
that believers can only do each for himself. (7.) One more very 
distinctive doctrine of the P, B. is that of the personal return of 
the Lord Jesus. That return will be soon, and then the saved 
living ones will be taken away with' the raised * dead in Christ,’ 
to reign with Christ in the New Jerusalem for 1000 years, during 
which period Antichrist will be revealed, and judgments poured 


out on the world. . At the end of the ifsfeo years the rest of the 
dead will be raised tb judgment, and then will follow the 
eternal state. See Darby’s Christian Ministry (Lond ,1835) ; 
Brown's Bible Subjects for the Household of Faith ; and Guinness's 
Who are the P. BJ (Philad. 1861). 

Pneumatic Despatch, a method of sending parcels and 
goods from one place to another by means of compressed or of 
rarefied aiv. It is identical in principle with the Atmospheric 
.Railway (q. v.). 

Pneumatics (from Ox.pfteuma, ‘wind/ ‘breath,’ ‘spirit’), 
the science that treats of the properties of gases. It is therefore 
a part of Hydrodynamics (q. v.) which treats of fluids generally. 

Pneumatic Trough, an apparatus invented by Priestley, 
by means of which the collection of gases is much facilitated. 

It is simply a vessel of water provided with a ledge or shelf 2 or 
3 inches below the surface. The glass beaker, in which it is 
purposed that the gas is to be collected, is Set mouth downwards 
on the ledge, projecting, however, sufficiently over the edge to 
permit of the bubbles of gas formed below to ascend into it and 
displace the water with which it was first filled. 

Pneumogas'tric Nerve, Nervous Vagus, or Par 
Vaguin, is one of the three divisions of the eighth pair of 
aaniat nerves, or that given off from the brain. This nerve and 
its branches are distributed more widely than the other cranial 
nerves. It supplies the organ of voice or larynx, the lungs, 
pharynx, stomach, and heart. The larynx and Jungs derive 
from it both motor and sensory filaments (see Nerve) ; the 
stomach, pharynx, gullet, and heart, obtaining only motor 
fibies. It arises below the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, and its 
filaments are capable of being traced through the medulla 
oblongata to a nucleus or mass of grey matter lying on the lower 
pait of the floor of the fourth ventricle of the brain. It passes 
from the skull through the jugular foramen , at which point it 
bears a ganglion or nerve-mass. Its course lies down the neck 1 
inside the sheath of the carotid blood-vessels ; its distribution on j 
the right side varying from that on the left. The nerve of the j 
right side ultimately passes along the hinder aspect of the gullet, 
and entering the abdomen is distributed to the under surface of 
the stomach. The fibres of the left side distribute branches to 
the anterior surface of the latter organ. The following are the 
branches of the P. N. as given in Gray's Anatomy; — 

In the jugul.tr fossa, Auricular. 

f Pharyngeal. 

In the neck, . 

(Ceivicn! cardiac 
C Thoracic cardiac. 

In tin* thorax, . . 

((Esophageal. 

In the abdomen, . Gastric. 

The function r of the P. N. are intimately connected with the 
maintenance of the process of respnation, with deglutition or 
swallowing, with the action of the heart, and with other func- 
tions. Irritation of this nerve diminishes the frequency of the 
heart's pulsations; it may cause them to cease altogether by pre- 
venting contraction. The P. N. i* in close relationship with the 
sympathetic nerves. 

Pneumonia (from pn cum ones, ‘the organs of breathing’), 
or inflammation of the substance of the lungs, is a disease 
of the lespiratory oigans of frequent occurrence. There 
are several varieties of I\, and the distinctions depend upon 
the different portions of the lung, or the different constitu- 
ents of any one portion, which may be inflamed, ancl upon the 
character of the accompanying fever. Lobular P. is the term 
used to express inflammation of a whole lobe more or less, or of 
a whole Jung, or of distinct lobules or parts of lobules, with sound 
lung intervening. I11 double P. brth lungs are involved ; and 
when the inflammation is confined chiefly or exclusively to the 
air cells, it is called vesicular P.; and when the cellular tissue 
intervening between the different air vesicles, or between the 
lobules, is the tissue involved, it is termed intcrvesicular or inter* 
lobular 1 \ When large petitions of the pleura are, in addition, 
affected, it is called Pleuro-P. In P., however, the whole of the 
pulmonary parenchyma, including the air cells, the smaller bron- 
chial tubes, the intervening cellular tissue, and the vascular 
ramifications, are generally affected. 

In acute common ox lobular P., there are three well-marked 


In the thorax, . 
In the abdomen, 
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j stages; viz. (i) that of congestion ; (2) that of fully developed 
! inflammation ; and (3) that of suppuration. The clinical syrap- 
! toms and pathological appearances of P. may be stated as follows; 

1 — The patient is said to catch a cold which settles on his chest ; 
but it differs from an ordinary catarrh in that there is feverish* 
ness, preceded by shivering, derangement of the stomach and 
1 liver, occasionally jaundice and severe headache. The breath- 
ing is accelerated, and there is a hard, painful cough, the pain 
being referred, as a rule, to that particular part of the lung which 
is affected. After a short time the cough becomes softer, and a 
tough, tenacious sputum is expectorated, which adheres to the 
sides of the vessel. This sputum is of a reddish colour, and is 
generally termed the rusty sputum of P., the colour thereof being 
characteristic of the disease. The febrile symptoms are usually 
intense, and the temperature may rise to 105°. The pulse is at 
first frequent and hard, a herpetic eruption frequently appears 
on the lips and nostrils, and there may be great debility, dry 
brown tongue, delirium, and other typhoid symptoms. 

In the first stage of P., viz., that of congestion, the lung or a 
portion of it is gorged with blood, and a quantity of red, frothy 
serum escapes on section. In the second stage the congestion 
passes into solidification ; the part affected no longer crepitates 
on pressure, and when pressed between the finger and thumb 
it breaks down. In appearance the part affected resembles 
liver, and hence it has been termed red hepatisation , In the 
third stage, resolution or suppuration may take place. When 
resolution takes place, the Jung is returning to its primary condi- 
tion ; but when the disease is advancing the pulmonary tissue 
remains dense, solid, and impervious to air, and its section, in 
place of being red, is of a reddish-yellow, or straw, or drab 
colour, or of a greyish tint, and a great quantity of a reddish 
or greyish fluid oozes from it. To this condition of the lung 
Laennec applied the term grey hepatisation , or purulent infiltra- 
tion^ but it is m reality the stage of difuse suppuration. The 
change from the first to the second stage may take place in 
twenty- four hours or less ; but the change fiom the second to 
the third stage is of longer duration, and depends upon the 
intensity of the inflammation. In the third stage, or that of 
suppuration, moist sounds may be detected, owing to the admis- 
sion of air into the lungs, and ciepitations are heard both 
duiing inspiration and expiration ; and as convalescence pro- 
gresses, tlie crepitatio redux is replaced by the healthy vesicular 
murmur. In P. the right lung is more frequently implicated 
than the left, the site of the inflammation being at the base. Of 
"210 cases collected by Andrat, 121 were on the right lung alone, 
and 58 on the left alone ; while in 25 it was double, and in 6 the 
seat was uncertain. Of 88 cases observed by the same author, 
P. was found to affect the lower lobe 47 times, the upper lobe 
30, and the whole lung at once II. 

The treatment of P. has changed very much during recent 
years, and bleeding, formerly so frequently practised, has been 
now practically abandoned. Leeching, however, may be useful 
in certain cases, more especially if the patient be young and 
plethoiic. Antimonial wine, in half-drachm doses, may be given 
every two hours, and in the course of twenty-four hours the 
pulse will be diminished in volume, the temperature deci eased, 
and free perspiration induced. For two or three subsequent 
days the same dose may be given every four hours. If stimulants 
be deemed necessary, carbonate of ammonia may be given, and 
also quinine in full doses as an antipyretic. For the same purpose 
salicylate of soda may also be administered. In Germany many 
physicians recommend cold bathing, oi cold applications to the 
chest, but in Great Britain local applications of hot linseed-meal 
poultices are recommended. Beef-tea should be given frequently, 
and the temperature of the room should be kept uniformly at 60® 
F. During the period of convalescence the patient should be 
carefully tended, and even after recovery the body should be 
carefully protected against sudden changes of temperature, as 
the affected lung is always more or less pemianently weakened, 
and the tendency to tubercular consumption is increased. 

Pneumothor'ax (Or. pneuma % * wind,’ and thorax , * the 
breast or air within the cavity of the pleura, may be caused 
by fractured ribs, or blows ; but, in the great majority of 
cases, air is admitted by the bursting of a small cavity into the 
pleura in the progress of phthisis. The symptoms of P. are 
sudden and severe pain, faintness and dyspnoea, followed by 
swelling and lividity of the face and lips. The percussion sound , 


on the affected side is abnormally clear or dull, the intercostal 
spaces are bulged out, and the respiration sounds are absent# or 
are greatly diminished. In general, there is, in addition, an in- 
flux of fluid, which may be detected at the base of the pleura bjr f 
dulnesson percussion, and by a splashing sound when the patient 
is shaken. . , 

Po (Lat. Pad us and Endmus\ the largest river of Italy, 
rises on the E. side of Monte "Vise in the Cottian Alps, near the 
French frontier, at a height of 6260 feet above the sea. It 
flows N.E. until it is joined by the I>om Bottea near Ctyvasao, 
then E. to its mouth in the Adriatic, about 20 miles from 
which it begins to form its delta, the chief branches of which 
are the P. della Maestra, 3740 feet wide ; the P, di Coro, 75$ 
feet wide ; and the P. della Enocca, 525 feet wide. In the first, 
20 miles of its course it descends 5300 feet; and at Valezza, 
after 120 miles, it is 600 feet above the sea. It is banked with 
dikes from Cremona to the marshes at its month, as it is subject 
to great and sudden inundations. The P. receives on the left 
the Dora Riparia, Dora Baltea, Sesia, Ticino, OlOna, Lambro, 
Adda, Oglio, and Mincio ; and on the right the Tanaro, Stura, 
Bormida, Trebbia, Taro, Parma, Enza, Erostojo, Secchia, 
Panaro, and Sautemo. At Turin it is 754 feet broad, at Pavia 
1066, at Cremona 2657. Its length by its channel is 360 miles, 
but in a straight line from its source to its mouth 260 miles. It 
is navigable to Valenza 240 miles for vessels of 1 30 tons. The 
drainage area of the P. is 2700 sq. miles. The mean discharge 
into the Adriatic is 60,745 cubic feet per second. Its waters are 
lowest at the winter and summer soLtices, and highest in May 
and October. The difference of level between ordinary low 
water and the highest known— that on the inundation of Octo- 
ber 1872, at Artiglia, the ventre or highest point of the floods— 
was 28 feet. The discharge of fine silt at the mouth of the P, 
is computed at 55 million cubic yards per annum on an average, 
but the single flood of 1839-40 nearly trebled that quantity. 
The deposit extends the delta at the rale of 200 feet yearly. 

Poa. See Meadow Grass. 

Poaching (from Fr. pocher = Eng. * poke,’ and hence 1 to 
inttude yourself into other people’s property for the purpose of 
stealing game*) was originally a popular word, but has now be- 
come a legal one, denoting the offence of killing or catching game 
illegally. By 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 32, if anyone be found on the 
land of another by day or by night without leave, in search of 
game, and having in his possession game ‘appearing to have 
beempcently killed, ’ the person having the right of killing the 
gar mr, or Ins servant or gamekeeper, may demand the game, 
and if it is not immediately delivered they may seize it. 25 and 
26 Viet. c. 1 14 empowers constables to semch the person with- 
out a warrant, and, for the purpose of the act, extends the 
meaning of the word * game * to include pheasants, partridges, 
woodcocks, snipes, grouse, black or moor game, and the eggs 
of these turds, and hai es and rabbits. The act gives further 
extensive powers to constables and peace officers with regard to 
seaiehing persons, or conveyances under circumstances which 
may reasonably cause suspicion of their having been engaged 
in poaching. See Game LAWS; GAMEKEEPERS, LAW 
Regarding; Salmon, Law Regarding. 

Pocahon'tfts, daughter of Powhatan, a powerful Indian 
chief of Virginia, was born about 1595. When quite a child 
she saved the life of Captain John Smith, who had been taken 
prisoner by her father, by interceding with the latter. But the 
truth of this occurrence, which is narrated in Smith’s True ftela* 
tiotiy is doubted. In 1609 she secretly apprised Smith of an 
intended attack by the Indians, and on various occasions sup- 
plied the famishing colonists with corn. In 1612 She was sold 
by the chief Japazaws to Captain Argali for a copper pot, Her 
father wished to rescue her, but in 1613 she married Thomas 
Rolfe, afterwards secretary and recorder-general of Virginia, 
and was baptized by the name of Rebecca. In she was 
brought to England by her husband, and presented at court. 
She died at Gravesend, March 1617, os she was about to leave 
for her native land, after giving birth to A son, from whom the 
Randolphs, Eldredges, Murrays, Bollinys, and other illustrious 
Virginian families trace their descent, * 

Pochard ( Fuliguia ) ), the type of a sub-family (Fuligulina) 
of ducks. It has a bill nearly as long as the head, and its first 
quill is the longest. To this group belong a large number of 
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* ducks included In the lists of British species. The P. (F. or 
Nyroca fuUgula) Is also known as the Dun-bird, or Red-headed 
poker; It arrives in Britain in October, and dies northwards in 
spring* The colour Of the male is chestnut red on the head and 
upper part of the neck, and deep velvet at the root of the neck. 
The back is grey, mingled with a darker tint. The tail is grey 
miked with brown. The under parts are white tinted with grey. 
The P. attains a length of 20 inches. Its nest is a rude structure 
, placed on the ground at the edges of lakes, and the eggs, num- 
bering. ten or twelve, are of a dirty- white colour. It is cap- 
tured by nets, and in pits guarded by nets. Allied to the P. is 
the JF, cristata or tufted duck, the scaup duck (K rnorila), and 
the canvas-backed duck (R vallisneria ) of America. The latter 
species is larger than the F., and has a lighter colour on its upper 
parts. It migrates southwards in winter to the Chesapeake River 
and to the neighbourhood of New Orleans. The tufted duck 
derives its name from two tufts on the head. 

toco (Ital. * little ’), a direction in music ; poco forte , 1 rather 
loud ; ’ poco piano , ‘rather soft;* poco pin allegro, ‘a little 
faster ; * a poco a poco, 1 gradually,' &c. 

Pocock, JSdward, D.D., born at Oxford, November 8, 
1604, passed from Thame free school to Magdalen Hall, Oxford 
(1619), and thence to Corpus Christi, of which he became a fellow 
(1628). Having already studied Oriental languages, he went to 
the Levant in 1030 as chaplain to the English factory at Aleppo, 
and there perfected himself in Arabic, made great progress in 
Syriac and Ethiopic, and collected for Laud a vast number of 
Oriental MSS. Returning to Oxford (1636), he was appointed 
Laudian Professor of Arabic, but shortly repairing to Constanti- 
nople on a second quest after MSS., came back to find the arch- 
bishop in the Tower. P. thereupon retired to his college living 
of f hildrey, Berkshire, but in 1647 regained his professorship 
through the offices of Selden, and a year later was promoted to 
the chair of Hebrew, with a Christ Church canonry annexed. 
He was ejected from the latter (1650), but reinstated at the 
Restoration, aided Brian Walton in his Polyglot Bible (6 vols. 
1657), and died at Oxford, September 10, 1691, leaving two 
sons, Edward and Thomas, Who were also distinguished Onen- 
talists. P. published Specimen lltstona Arabum (1649), Porta 
Mom; or. Six Discourses of Maimonide* (1655), Carmen Abu 
Ismaelis Tograi{ 1661I, commentaries on Micah, Mahchi, Hosea, 
and Joel, &c. His Theological Works were edited by L. Twells, 
with a life prefixed (2 vols. Oxf. 174°)- — Richard Pococke, 
D.D., a member of the same family as the preceding, was born 
in 1704 at Southampton, entered Corpus Chusti College, Ox- 
ford, and graduated LL.D. ( 1 733 )- H e travelled on the Con- 
tinent (1*734—36), and in Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia 
Minor (1737-41), publishing on his return to England Descrip- 
tion of the East and of some other Countries (2 vols. Lend. 
1743-45). He became precentor of Waterford (1744b Arch- 
deacon of Dublin (1745), and Bishop of Ossory (1756). Hence 
he was translated to Elphin, and lastly to Meath, where he died, 
September 1765. 

Pod. See Legume. 

Podagra. Sec Gout. 

Podar'gus, a genus of Insessorial birds belonging to the 
Caprimulgidce or Goat-Suckers (q. v ). The bill is compressed, 
and the upper mandible overlaps the lower. The base of the 
bill is covered with bristles. The wings are long and pointed. 
The tarsi arc short and covered with broad scales. The P. is 
found in Australia and New Guinea, The tawny-shouldered P. (P. 
numeraUs\ Cuvier's P. (P> Cuvieri), the moth-plumed P. ( P.phala - 
lioides), and the plumed P. (P. piumiferus), are all well-known 
specie^. The plumage exhibits a preponderance of brown tints. 

Podestk (Lat. potestas , 1 power ’), in Italy, the chief magis- 
trate of a town, answering to our mayor or provost. The name 
was first given to the officers set over the Lombard cities by the 
Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa (q. v.), to fill the place of the 
elective consuls. After the peace of Constance (1183), the 
Italian republics, to curb the violence of domestic factions, 
almost universally established the office of P., to which their 
highest councils annually elected a noble citizen. He received 
* a fixed salary, and on the expiration of his term of office was 
responsible for his administration to the state he had directed. 
In some cities, as Milan and Florence, the authority of the P. 
was merely judicial ; m others he also held the chief military 


command. The new constitution established in Florence by 
the Guelphic party in 1266 divided the criminal jurisdiction 
between the P. and the 1 Captain of the People/ and during the 
war with Pisa at the beginning of the 16th c. the P. was super- 
seded by a powerful bench of judges. 

Podgoric'za (Slav, ‘near the hill ’), a fortified town of 
Turkey, near the S. border of Montenegro, and on the E. bank 
of the Ribnitza, 35 miles N. of Scutari. On the close of the 
armistice between Montenegro and the Porte in March I& 77 * 
Suleiman Pasha led his army from Nicksics to P., devastating 
the little principality. On the appearance of the Russians in 
Bulgaria Suleiman withdrew, and subsequently P, capitulated to 
the Montenegrins. Pop. 7500. 

Pod'iceps. See Grebe. 

Podiebrad and Kunstat, Georg von Boczko, king 

of Bohemia, born 6th April 1420, was the son of Herant 
of Kunstat and P., a powerful noble of the Moravian house 
of Bemegg and Nidda, which had emigrated to Bohemia. 
An enthusiastic Hussite, of Utraquist (q. v.) views, he took 
part from 1434 in the struggles against the Taborites, and 
gained great influence in Bohemia during the reigns of the 
Emperor Albrecht II. and his son Ladislaus (q. v.). After 
having by a night attack upon Prag, in September 1448, 
overpowered the Catholic party, he was appointed adminis- 
trator of the kingdom by the Emperor Friedrich HI., and in 
1452 was confirmed as such by the Bohemian Diet. After the 
death of Ladislaus in 1457 P. was chosen king, and on the 
7lh May of the following year he was crowned at Prag. He 
now used every means to improve the condition of the people 
and allay the rancour of religious parties, but his trimming be- 
tween the two confessions was equally distasteful to the Catho* 
lie barons and to the headstrong Hussite bishop Rockicana, 
Unavailing were his negotiations (1459-61) with the German 
Electors to make him king of Rome and administrator of the 
Empire for Friedrich III. Pope Pius II. ’s refusal to 
ratify the ‘ Compactaten ’ of Prag led to a bitter feud with P. 
The latter at first had the favour of the Emperor, whom he, 
through his son Victorin, had freed (1462) when held prisoner 
by his own brother Albrecht and the populace of Vienna. But 
Pope Paul II. having excommunicated P., the Catholic nobility 
declared against the king at Giiinberg in 1465, and the Emperor 
became his enemy. In vain were the victories P. won over the 
1 Herrenbund ' and the Bavarian ‘Crusaders’; the Pope and 
the Emperor induced P.’s son-in-law, Mathias Corvinus of 
Hungary, to iom his enemies. The latter having (1469) been 
proclaimed king at Olmutz and at Breslau, P. entered into a 
treaty with him, in which he promised him the succession m 
Bohemia. But the diet chose (February 1471) the Polish Prince 
Vladislav, and had already begun negotiations with the Pope 
for confirming the election when P. died, 22d March 1471. 
His sons Victorin and Heinrich I. were the Dukes of Miinster- 
berg and Glatz, and his three daughters were married to Mathias 
of Hungary, Georg the Courageous of Saxony, and Friedrich 
I. of Liegnitz. See Jordan, Das Konigthum Georgs von P. 
(Leips. 1861): G. Voigt, Georg von Boh men, dcr HussiUnkbnig 
in Sybel's Histonsche Zeitschrift (vol. xx., 1 861); Dr, A. 
Bachmann, Bohmen und seine Nachbar Hinder’ unter Georg von 
P., 1458-1461, und des Konigs Bcwerbung urn die Deutsche 
Krone (Prag. 1877). 

Podium, in architecture, a low wall serving as a continuous 
base for a row of columns. 

Podocar'pus, a genus of trees belonging to the natural order 
Taxacea, and found in Australasia, the Indian Archipelago, Japan, 
Chili, and South Africa, but more especially in New Zealand. 
P \ toiara is a New Zealand tree, from 80 to 90 feet high, the 
timber of which is light, tough, and durable, suited both for 
shipbuilding and cabinet-making. The Maoris eat the fruit, 
which is succulent, and borne on a fleshy stalk (whence the 
name P.), and use the bark for roofing their huts. The wood 
of P. cupressina , a native of Java and the neighbouring islands, 
is also valuable, and takes a high polish, 

Podolia (* Netherland ') or Kamenez, a government of W, 
Russia, hounded W. by Galicia, N. by Volhynia, E. by Kiev, 
S.E, by Kherson, and separated on the S. from Bessarabia by 
the river Dniester, Area, 16,221 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 
1,946,^61. P. is a hilly plateau cut by the deep valleys of the 
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Dniester, the Bug, and their tributaries. The mild climate is 
favourable to the cultivation of the vine, melon, and mulberry, 
and the fertile, well-watered soil yields abundant corn. The 
meadows afford rich pasturage, and bees are extensively reared 
in the woods. Com and cattle, especially oxen, are the chief 
export^ The chief industry is the manufacture of beet-sugar. 
Trade is mostly in the hands of Jews, of whom there are 195,000 
in P. The greater part of the population are Russniaks or Little 
Russians (formerly serfs), the nobility are of Polish extraction, 
and the official class Great Russians. Besides these there at e 
numerous Rumanians, Germans, Armenians, and gipsies. P. 
was incorporated with the Russian Empire in 1793 and 1795, 
and is divided into 12 districts, the chief town being Kamenez- 
Podolsky. 

Podophthal'mata (‘stalk-eyed ’), a division of higher Crus- 
taceans, so named in contradistinction to the Edrioph that mat a , 
or those in which the eyes are sessile or unstalked. The P. 
include the two orders Stomapoda (q. v.) and Decapoda (q. v.). 
In both the eyes are supported on movable stalks or peduncles. 
The eyes of a crab or lobster exhibit the typical conformation of 
these organs in the P. A carapace is always present in this group. 

PodophylTum is a genus of Berberacece . P. pel tat urn, or 
'May Apple* of, the United States and Canada, is a common 

plant of damp shady 
woods, sending up from 
its thick creeping root- 
stock large, shield-like, 
lobed leaves, and white 
nodding flowers, to 
wliichsuccced yellowish 
fruits, resembling a 
small lemon, containing 
an acid but mawkish 
edible pulp. The leaves 
possess narcotic and 
poisonous properties. 
It is from the root-stock 
that the resin called 
podophyliin is prepared. 
P. Emodi, the only other 
species, occurs between 
6000 and 14,000 feet on 
the interior ranges of 
the Himalaya. It pro- 
bably has the same qualities as the above. 

Medicinal Properties of Podophyliin . — According to the in- 
vestigations of Drs. Snow, Percy, and Anstic, P. acts upon 
the mucous membrane of the small intestines by being ab- 
sorbed, as its application to an ulcer is followed by its specific 
effects. P. is supposed by some to act specially on the liver, as 
the administration of large doses is followed by the free discharge 
of bile ; but this result seems to depend upon the intense duodenal 
irritation lather than on the direct action of the drug on the 
liver. P. is an active cathartic, useful in cases where brisk pur- 
ging is required; and is used in place of calomel as a cholagoguc. 
The dose of the resin is J to £ of a gram, and it may be pie- 
scribed with aloes and soap. 

Fodoso'mata. See Pantopoda. 

Podu'ra, a typical genus of lower or A metabolic insects 
represented by the various species of ‘spring-tails.’ They 
belong to the order Tkysanuna, in which the tip of the abdomen 
is provided with filaments, by the elasticity of which they are 
enabled to take leaps of considerable extent. The body is 
covered with delicate scales, which are used as test objects for 
the microscope, on account of the lines or strise with which they 
are marked. The species of P. occur amongst moss, in damp 
cellars, and in like situations. They have no wings, and they 
do not undergo a ‘metamorphosis.* 

Poe, Edgar Allan, was bom at Baltimore, 191I1 February 
1S09. Ills father, David P., the fourth son of General David 1 \, 
eloped at the age of eighteen with Elizabeth Arnold, a beautiful 
English actress, and went on the stage. After some years, how- 
ev ^ r » General P., who had disowned his son, received him back 
to his home along with his wife. Hie young couple, however, did 
not survive long to enjoy their changed circumstances. They 
died within a few weeks of one another of consumption, leaving 
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three children* Henry, Edgar, and Rosalie* ‘ Edgar was adopted 
by a Mr. Allan, a wealthy and childless mllRewner* In hie new / 
home he received a greet deal of petting without much. t?»e 
parental care, and this Afiths to have developed in him. 
Wariness to which he was naturally prone. In ,x$i6 Alkui 
took him to England, and placed him at ; the Manor-House 
School in Church Street, $toke*Kewingtoh, where he remained 
about two years and a half. In .lie. was recalled ho«M& 
and placed at an academy in Riohmod^ Virginia. , While Vfc 
school here he made the acquaintance ^ Mrs. Eden $tatt»ard # 
mother of one of his class-mates. This ,«ol?te-heatted but 
unfortunate lady having gained “tie I'fcjftKtt * oiF\ilae' i -wpliiu(a : Jjojr* 
with a few kind words, became the confident of all his sorrows* 
When she died not long afterwards, P. could hot at first 
realise his los9, and for months used to visit thegrave of his 
friend nightly. It is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
influence which those lonely vigils amidst the Weird sights 
and sounds of a churchyard exercised in moulding the peculiar 
character which his genius afterwards exhibited* He entered 
the University of Virginia in February 1826, when not quite 
seventeen. Here he greatly distinguished himself. Ia t%±% his 
enthusiasm was roused by the heroic struggles of the Greeks 
to achieve their independence, and he determined to go to 
Greece and join the ranks of the patriots. He WO$ absent more 
than a year ; but nothing is known of his travels. Me returned 
to America in 1829, where he published his first volume under 
the title Al Aaraaff \ lamer lane > and Other Poems, Through 
the influence of Mr. Allan he now obtained admission as a cadet 
to the Military Academy at West Point, but was dismissed the 
service ‘for neglect of duty.’ Just before this took place (1831) 
he issued an enlarged collection of his poems under the title of 
Poems by Edgar A. Poe . On leaving West Point, P. resided for 
some time with his adopted father, and became engaged to Miss 
Royster. This match, however, was opposed by Mr. Allan, and 
a violent quarrel having taken place between him and P., the 
latter left the house never to return. Nothing is known of his 
movements until 1833, when he is found at Baltimore competing 
for pilz.es offered by the proprietor of the Saturday Visitor for 
the best prose story and the best poem. His tale, MS. found 
in a Bottle , and his poem, The Coliseum , gained for him both 
prizes. Mr. Kennedy, one of the judges, secured P. employ- 
ment on the Southern Literary Messenger^ for which he wrote 
some of his best tales. In 1836 he married his cousin Virginia 
Clemm, who was very young and of great beauty. Next year 
he became assistant editor of the New York Quarterly Pevitw i 
but shortly afterwards removed to Philadelphia, where he be- 
came connected with Grahams Magazine. In 1839 a qpllection 
of his best stories appeared under tne title Talcs of the Arabesque 
and Grotesque . In 1S43 he gained a $100 prize with his tale 
of The Gold-Bus>. He removed m the following year to New 
York, where he contributed to various periodicals. His poetical 
masterpiece, The Baven, fust appeared in Colton' s American 
Peview for February 184s, with tiie signature ‘ Quarles.* In a few 
weeks it had been reprinted in almost every magazine in theUnlted 
States, and its author found himself the literary lion of the season. 
But the illness of his wife was now distracting his thoughts, and 
next summer he removed with her to a cottage at Fordfwim, near 
New York, where she died in 1847. In 1849 P. revisited Rich- 
mond, and spent two or three months there in literary work* It 
is said lie became engaged to his early love, now a widow with 
the name of Mrs. Shelton. On the 4th of October he left the 
town by train for Ford ham. Before his departure he had com- 
plained of feeling ill, and left the train at Baltimore, where he 
was discovcied some hours later lying in the street insensible 
from inflammation of the brain. He was conveyed to the hbs* , 
pital, where he expired on Sunday, 7th Octoberi$49* Ih the, 
whole annals of unfortunate genius there is »q case jin which 
wilful perversion of fact has made such havoc of an author's 
reputation as in that of P. It was his unique misfortune to 
have in his first biographer R. W. Griswold, an enemy as 
malignant as he was unscrupulous. Having obtained from the 
deceased author’s relatives the charge of editing his works, Gris- 
wold prefaced his edition with a so-called Mtinoir t in which he 
gratified a long-standing enmity by heaping every specks of vili- 
fication, often explicit, but oftener insinuated, upon its subject* ' 
Fur thirty years this elaborate libel upon, the poet's memory has 
been reprinted along with his works, and has formed the basis 
of almost every estimate of his character made in American, 
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BngUih, and Continental works of reference. The honour of 
% giving, to the.wotjd the first fair account of P/s life is due to 
* Mr, 4 , $L ingram, id the Mem&ir prefixed to Blacks edition. 

, doubt; '.even when we subtract Griswold's fictions, there is 
much in &« *wcb*d and Joyless career of P. which is mysterious. 

wus Of an abnormal character, delighting 

iiy thc wonderful, the ghastly, and the supernatural. His unap- | 
proachable skill: in analysis and his varied lore enabled him i 
to work put bis Jojes with, a realistic force and art elaborate and 
subtle detail which convince the reader in spite of himself that 
/he^/peming a sober record of fact. The most remarkable 
of P.'s productions are The Gold-Bug, Hans Pfaal, A Descent 
iptoihe Mae^trbm, Zigei it, The Facts in the Case of M. Valde - 
pkp* Tke Fall cf the House of Usher, William Wilson , and The 
Murdeiy in the Rue Morgue, His poetry, which fills but one 
small volume, displays with the same preference for abnormal 
themes an. in tensity of thought and feeling, a subtlety of rhythm, 
and a’ perfection of technique that no other American poet lias 
, equalled. Some of his pieces, such as The Raven , The Bells , 
and Annabel Zee, are unique in literature. The best and only 
Complete edition of P.*S works is that referred to above (4 vols. 
A. and p. Black, Edin. 1874). 

Poerio, Carlo, Baron, son of a lawyer, was born at Naples, 
Ajttil 1803. Up to 1848 he took an active part in the Neapolitan 
struggle for freedom. In 1848, when the constitution was pro- 
claimed, he became first prefect of police, and next minister of 
public instruction. On the re-establishment of the Bourbon 
tyranny, P. was arrested on a charge of being a leader in the 
secret society of the Unit a Jtaliana. The sufferings of P., and 
many other Liberals imprisoned with him, were exposed in 
letters of Mr. Gladstone to Lord Aberdeen (1850-51). P. was 
sentenced to 24 years* imprisonment in chains, and suffered 
part of this punishment at Nisida, Ischia, and Monte- Sarchia. 
Ill 1859 be and sixty other prisoners were embarked on board an 
American vessel for New “York. The exiles obtained possession 
of the vessel and ran her into Cork harbour. He soon returned 
to Italy, and was elected a deputy to the first Italian Parliament, 
aqd became a vice-president of that Parliament m 1861. He 
died at Florence, April 28, 1867. 

Poet-Laureate. See Laureate, Poet. 

Po'etry (lit. ‘creation,’ from Gr. poieo, ‘I make’) has been 
defined by two of the world’s greatest thinkers, Aristotle and 
Bacon, not in itself but by its accidents, the former laying stress 
on the fact that it is initiative arid truthful, the latter on the fact 
that it is feigned or creative ; tlie one holding that it produces 
the pleasure of a truth, the other that of a lie. Simonides makes 
P. merely 4 word-painting/ Among the moderns, Johnson calls 
it 4 metrical composition,’ and that which pleases by ‘exhibiting 
an idea more grateful to the mind than things themselves afford/ 
Whately calls it 4 elegant and decorated language in verse,’ and 
Masson ‘creation and imagery in vei se ’ — definitions that deal with 
the form to the exclusion of the essence, and take no account of 
such compositions as the Book of Job or Canticles. As ^colour 
is not essential to a picture, so neither is metre, alliteration, or 
rhyme to a poem ; they are simply means employed by the poet as 
those best suited to produce an illusion on the imagination. A 
truer, because wider, definition of P. is Aytoun’s, as 4 the art 
which has for its object the creation of intellectual pleasures by 
means of imaginative and passionate language, and language 

f enerally, though not necessarily, formed into regular numbers/ 
Inder their various heads will be found Epic I\, with its kin- 
dred forms the ballad ; pastoral and heroic verse ; the Drama ; 
the Lyric, to which belong the song, sonnet, ode, elegy, hymn, 
anthem, &c. ; the Satire ; and lastly, Didactic P. See Zimmer- 
mann’s Geschickte der Poesie alter Father (Stuttg. 1847) ; Dallas’ 
Poetics: an Essay on P. (1852); Shairp’s Studies in F. and 
Philosophy (l8fi8), and Poetic Interpretation of Nature (1877) ; 
and Doyle’s Lectures on P, (1 869). 

Pog"g£6 (Aspidopkorus), the name given to more than one spe- 
cies ofTeleosUan fishes belonging to the Gurnard group, A well- 
known example is the A, cataphractus , known as the P„ and 
also os the Lyrie, or Armed Bullhead, the Sea-poacher and 
Noble. Its body is invested by hard, horny, or bony scales 
trembling those of the ganoid type, and the head, giJl-covers, 
&c., are armfed with Spines. The colour is a greyish*white varied 
with brown, and the average length ia about 6 inches, 


he was apprenticed to on apothecary in Hamburg, but, after two 
years' service as an assistant apothecary in Itzehce, he resolved 
to devote himself to a purely scientific career, andgjpi 1820 
became a student at Berlin, where his diligence aha talents 
secured him many friends. In x 824 Professor Gilbert of Leipsic> ’ 
the editor of the A nnaten der PAysi% died, This scientific journal 
was bought up by J. A. Barth, and under the editorship of P. 
began to appear the Antialen der Pkysik und Chemie , which, for 
more than half a century were known over the Whole scientific 
world as P. ’s Annalen . In 1830 he became professor in Leipsic, 


world as P. ’s Annalen, In 1 830 he became professor in Leipsic, 
in 1834 was created honorary Doctor of Philosophy and Extra* 
ordinary Professor by the University of Berlin, was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences in 1839, and was besides 
the recipient of various scientific and academic honours from ai$ 
own and other nations. In February 1874, a jubilee feast, 
in commemoration of the fiftieth year of his editorship of the 
Annalen , was instituted. P. continued to be editor for three 
years later till his death, which took place January 24, x8 77. 
He published numerous papers on physical and chemical 
subjects, and was besides the author of Ha ndivorterbuch der 
reitien und angavandten Chemie (1836); Lebenslinien zur Ge- 
schichte der Exakfen Wissenschaften { 1853); and Biographisch- 
JJtterarisches Handworterbuch zur Gcschichte der Exaktcn Wissen- 
schaften (2 vols. 1863). It is not, however, as an original 
investigator that P. will hold a place in the history of science, 
but rather as the first editor of the Annalen , in which have been 
published the greatest discoveries of the last fifty years in ex- 
perimental science. See Annalen der Physik und Chemie (Band 
clx. No. 4, 1877). 

Pogo'nias, a genus of Teleostean fishes, including forms 
known as the 4 Drum fishes/ from the grunting noises they are 
capable of emitting. The P. chromis, or 1 Bearded Drumfish/ 
is a familiar species occurring off the coasts of N. America. It 
has two dorsal fins ; its mouth has numerous filaments and .ten- 
tacles ; and the colour is a brownish-grey. 

Poin'ding 1 is the Scotch law of Diligence (q. v.), by which 
creditor seizes the property of his debtor in satisfaction of the 
debt. P. is either real or personal [ Real P. proceeds on debit a 
fundi (see Deuitum Fundi), and it affects the movables on 
the lands to which the debt attaches. Personal P. is used by 
creditors in ordinary personal obligations, and affects the debtor’s 
movable goods and effects. There is a third mode of attach- 
ment, which 1ms also been termed poinding , by which cattle 
found trespassing are detained until their owner makes good any 
injury they have done. The similar term of English law is Dis - 
tress (q. v.). 

Point, in heraldry, a charge of .a Chevron (q. v.) shape, 
issuing from the dexter and sinister base of the Shield (q. v.), 
and tapering to the Fesse (q. v.) point. It occurs in the arms 
of Hanover, which formed a part of the royal amis of England 
from 1714 to 1837. 

Point d© Gall© (Fr., commonly called only Galle, Ind. 
galla y 4 a rock ’), the second largest town and a thriving seaport 
in the extreme S. W. of Ceylon, situated on a bold promontory. 

It consists of two parts, namely the white-town, grouped round 
the citadel, and the native quarter, interspersed with gardens. 
The climate is healthier than that of Colombo or Trincomali, 
and the harbour, though small, is safe and accessible at all 
seasons. P. is of great commercial importance as a calling 
station for all steamships on their way to and from Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Penang, Singapore, China, and the Malay archipelago, j 
The chief exports are coffee, cinnamon, Peruvian bark, and arak. 
The natives are skilled workers in gold and silver. Pop. (187*) 
47,954. T. was founded by the Portuguese iu 1518. It is now 
(1878) connected by telegraph vrith the other towns of the island. 

Point© Pitre, the chief town of the division Grand Terr© 
in the French island of Guadaloupe, on tl)e Petit Cul-de- 5 ac, 
20 miles N.E. of Basse Terre. It has an excellent harbour, 
and carries on an active export trade in sugar, ruin, coffee, 
tobacco* &c. Top. 15,000. 

Pointed Architecture. See Gothic Architecture. 

Poin'ter, a variety of the Dog (q. v,), so named from its habit 
of * pointing ’ at game ; that is, when a bird is scented, the dog 
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suddenly stops, fixing lus body and limbs, even the tail being 
kept rigid, and the whole attitude indicative of watchful silence. 
These qualities doubtless originated in the natural stealthy 
manner in which carnivorous animals at large approach the prey, i 
strengtfejftied by selection and the effects of habit. The English 
P. is much lighter than the Spanish breed. It has a wide and 
moderately large head, a broad muzzle, the lips or * flews ' not 
being over-pendant, and the tail tapering to a point. The colour 
is white, usually varied with black or liver tint. 

Poisoning, Secret, is a mode of taking away life by 
poisons administered in such small doses, and, consequently, so 
slow in their operation, that the gradual sinking of the victims 
closely resembles the effects of disease or the gradual decay of 
nature. Wilful poisoning is generally secret, as the murderer 
wishes to conceal his crime ; but the term S. P. usually refers 
to instances in which murder by the administration of poisons 
is carried out on a large scale, embracing a number of victims, 
and extending over a series of years. S. P. has been carried on 
in all ages, and there arc numerous allusions to the practice by 
Greek and Roman writers, although much romance and mystery 
is intermingled with the accounts. In the myth of Hercules, 
the hero is said to have been killed by a poisoned robe. It 
was the fate of prominent public men to have numerous rivals 
and bitter enemies, and when such persons died suddenly their 
death was often ascribed to S. P. The preparation and dis- 
pensing of poisons seem to have been a special branch of study 
amongst those who professed a knowledge of chemistry, magic, 
or astrology ; and many of them realised large sums of money 
by the sale of their preparations, or of the secret of their com- 
position. Though chiefly practised in Italy and France, every 
country in Europe can furnish evidence of a familiarity with this 
pestilent art. Thus, for example, in the 21st year of Henry 
VIII.’s reign, an Act was passed declaring S. P. to be high 
treason, and sentencing those who were found guilty of it to be 
boiled to death. From the time of the Lombard invasion down 
to the 17th c., Italian history is full of instances of S. P., which 
show that poison was the favourite weapon of both the oppressor ' 
and the oppressed. The Borgias, who aie generally singled out 
and held up to the horror and detestation of mankind on account 
of their numerous and systematic murders by S. P. , seem to have 
merely practised the art on a more extensive scale than their 
neighbours. 

Prior to 1648, S. F. became so common that the Catholic clergy 
found themselves bound to acquaint Pope Alexander VII. with 
the extent of the practice ; and it was found on investigation 
that a secret society of young matrons met at the house of a 
reputed witch and fortune-teller, Ilicronyma Spara by name, who 
supplied them with a slow poison, clear, tasteless, and limpid, 
and of strength sufficient to destroy life m the course of a day, 
week, month, or of such time as the purchaser desired. The 
* wonderful elixir * compounded by La Spara had the effect of 
dissolving, by the sickness and death of the husbands, most of 
the unhappy marriages in Rome ; and for a number of years it 
was found that young widows were extraordinarily abundant, a 
large number of unsuspecting victims having perished. The 
proceedings were, however, ultimately brought to light, and La 
Spaia and thirteen of her companions were hanged, a large 
number were whipped, half naked, through the streets of Rome, 
and several ladies of high rank suffered fines and banishment. 
A similar organisation afterwards existed at Naples, headed by 
an old woman named Toffana, who prepared a poison similar to 
that of La Spara, and sold it under the name of Aequetta . In 
order to elude discovery, it was named ‘ Manna of St. Nicola of 
Bari/ the name of the renowned miraculous oil of St. Nicola. 
By means of this poison more than 600 persons are said to have 
been deprived of life ; but Toffana was at length seized, tried, 
and strangled in 1719, and from this date S. P. gradually de- 
clined in Italy. 

About the middle of the 17th c. the custom became prevalent 
in France, the victims being, as in Italy, the husbands ; and the 
disclosures were first made by the clergy. Two Italians, named 
Exili and Glaser, who were suspected to have been the manu- 
facturers and vendors of the poison, were imprisoned in the 
Bastiie. Glaser died in prison, but Exili communicated his 
secret to a fellow-prisoner, named St. Croix, who, after his re- 
lease from prison, made use of his knowledge by compounding 
the celebrated poison known as * Succession Powder.’ St. Croix 
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| had many pupils, and not a few of them Were men of high rank, 
position, and influence, so that S. P. became fashionable'; the 
prisons teemed with suspected criminals, and the * Chambre 
Ardente 1 was instituted for the special purpose of trying these 
offenders. In Paris, the trade was chiefly in the hands of two 
women, named Lavoisin and Lavigoreux, ostensibly midwives 
and fortune-tellers. Their houses were frequented by ladies of 
all classes, some for curiosity, but the, greater member for the 
purchase of poison and instruction regardingthe mode of admin r 
istration. The two women were at last discovered, tried, and 
condemned, and were burned in the Place de Gifcve, Feb- 
ruary 1680, and about 50 of their accomplices were banged in 
various cities of France. Notwithstanding these executions, the 
practice continued to prevail for several years, owin& to the high 
rank of many of the offenders, and more than too persons died 
at the stake or on the gallows before such crimes were suppressed 
in France. 

Since the periods mentioned, S. P. has not prevailed to any 
great extent in Europe* but isolated Cases have occurred. A 
German female, named Zwanziger. while serving as a house- 
keeper in various families in the terntopr of Bayreuth, in Bavaria, 
during the years 1808 and 1809, administered poison to no fewer 
than seventeen individuals in the course of nine months, three of 
whom died ; and Gottfried, a woman in affluent circumstances 
and of good position in the town of Bremen, pursued her criminal 
career for fifteen years undiscovered, and when detected in 182S 
had poisoned fourteen persons, and administered poison unsuccess- 
fully to several others from the mere gratification of a malevolent 
temper, or the removal of supposed obstacles tp her matrimonial 
schemes. 

It is generally supposed by those unacquainted with such 
subjects that the actors in such dramas were acquainted with 
certain virulent poisons unknown to modem toxicologists, which 
would take effect after the lapse of a definite and often remote 
interval; bui Sir Robert Christiaon remarks: — ‘With regard 
to the noted instances of S. P. which occurred towards the close 
of the 17th c. in Italy and France it is plain to every modern 
toxicologist, from the only certain knowledge handed down to 
us of these events, that the actors in them owed their success 
rather to the ignorance of the age than to their own dexterity. 
And as to the refined secrets believed to have been possessed by 
them, it is sufficient to say, that although we are now acquainted 
with ten times as many and ten times as subtle poisons as were 
known in those days, yet none exist which are endowed with 
the hidden qualities once so universally dreaded.’ See Sir R. 
Christison s A Treatise on Poisons (Edin. 1829; 4th eel. 1845). 

Poisons. A poison is commonly defined to be a substance 
which, when administered in small quantity, is capable of acting 
deleteriously on the body ; and, in popular language, it is applied 
to those substances only which destroy life in small doses; but 
this definition is too limited for the purposes of medical juris- 
prudence, for some substances ha\e not been known to act as 
P. except when taken in large doses. In a medicodegal point 
of view, whether a man dies from the effect of a small dose of 
arsenic or from a large dose of nitre, the responsibility of the 
person who criminally administers the substance is the same, 
the result is the same, and the quantity required to kill cannot 
be made a ground for distinguishing a poisonous from a non* 
poisonous substance. Dr, I’aylor says: ‘Perhaps the most 
comprehensive definition which can be suggested is this: a 
poison is a substance which, when taken internally, is capable 
of destroying life without acting mechanically on the system 
but this definition does not comprehend those substances which 
act as P. by absorption when applied either to the skin or to an 
abraded suiface. It is usually considered that a medicine in a 
large dose is a poison, ami that a poison in a small dose is a 
medicine ; but the medicinal or poisonous effects of such Sub- 
stances may depend not so much upon the quantity taken as 
upon the frequency and length of time it has been administered. 
According to law, the substance administered may not be a 
poison in the medical signification of the term, and it may not 
be popularly considered as such ; yet, when taken, it may be 
destructive to life — such as powdered glass, iron-filings, sponge, 
pins and needles, &c. 

Classification of P,— P. have been divided into three classes, 
according to their mode of action on the system- — namely, Irri- 
tants, Narcotics, and Narcotico-Irritants. The irritants, when 
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taken in ordinary doses, speedily occasion violent vomiting and 
purging, usually accompanied with intense pain in the abdomen, 
the effects of the poison being chiefly manifested on the stomach 
and intestines, which, they irritate and inflame, and hence their 
designation. Some irritants db not' possess any corrosive action, 
such as arsenic, the poisonous salts of baryta, carbonate of lead, 
cantharides, and these are often called pure irritants, as 
they do not exert any destructive chemical action on the tissues 
with which they oome in contact Many substances,* however, 
belonging to this class of P., possess corrosive properties, such 
as tfejjteyong mineral adds, caustic alkalies, bromine, corrosive 
subhmafe, «c», and the act of swallowing them is usually accom- 
panied by an acrid and burning taste, extending from the mouth 
down the oesophagus to the stomach. The action of the purely 
irritant P. is generally more slowly manifested than that of the 
corrosive, P„, the symptoms rarely showing themselves until at 
feast half an hour has elapsed from the time that the poison has 
been swallowed J while the action of corrosive P. is generally 
manifested immediately; as mere contact produces disorganisa- 
tion of the tissue, the corrosion being due to a decided chemical 
action. The greater number of irritant P. belong to the mineral 
kingdom, though a few are derived from the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, and they may be divided into the non-metallic 
and metallic irritants. The narcotics and the narcotico-irritants 
have their operation confined chiefly to the brain and spinal 
marrow, and their action is generally manifested by headache, 
giddiness, paralysis, stupor, and sometimes by convulsions. 
The pure narcotics neither irritate nor inflame the stomach and 
bowels ; they are few in number, and belong to the vegetable 
kingdom. 1 he narcotico-irritants are spi nal and cerebrospinal P., 
and have, as their name implies, a compound action. They give 
rise to vomiting and purging like irritants, and subsequently pro- 
duce stupor, coma, paralysis, and convulsions from their action on 
the brain and spinal marrow. This class of P. is very numerous, 
embracing a Large number of well-known vegetable substances. 

Irritant P. are divided inwfour groups — the non-metallic, the 
metalloids, the metallic, and those of an organic nature, i. <?., 
derived from the vegetable aud animal kingdoms. The non- 
metallic irritants comprise the mineral acids , as sulphuric acul 
or oil of vitriol, nitric acid or aquafortis, and hydrochloric acid ; 
the vegetable acids t as oxalic acid, bmoxalate of potash, tartaric 
add, and acetic acid or common vinegar ; the alkahcs t as potash, 
soda, sfad their carbonates, ammonia and sesquicarbonate of 
ammonia. The metallic irritant P. comprise arsenic, arseni* 
ous acid, sulphurets of arsenic, and other compounds, cor- 
rosive sublimate or percliloride of mercury, calomel, white 
and red precipitates, sulphurets of mercury, cyanide of mercury, 
peroxides and nitrates of mercury, lead, acetate of lead, sulphate 
of copper and other salts of copper, arsenitc of copper or Schcele’s 
green, tartarised antimony or tartar emetic, chloride of antimony, 
sulphate and chloride of zinc, caibonate of zinc, preparations 
of tin, silver, gold, iron, bismuth, chrome, and bichromate of 

otash. The vegetable irritant P. are very numerous as a class ; 

ut the more important are aloes, colocynth, gamboge, jalap, I 
scammony, savin, croton oil, castor seeds, oil of turpentine, oil 
of tar, darnel, ergot of rye, carob or locust bean, cantharides, j 
and poisonous food, as fish, mussels, salmon, cheese, sausages, 
and diseased flesh of animals. 

The principal narcotic or cerebral P. are opium and Us 
compounds, as Godfrey’s cordial, Daiby’s carminative, paregoric 
elixir, Dover's powder, morphia and its salts, black drop, sedative 
solution, prussic acid, bitter almonds, noyau, cyanide of potas- 
sium, hyoscyamus niger, laetuca virosa and sativa, lettuce opium, I 
solanum dulcamara and nigrum, camphor, alcohol, ether, chloro- 
form, and amylene. The more important spinal and cerebro- 
spinal P. are nux vomica, strychnia, colchicum, white hellebore, 
digitalis, conium maculatum, oenanthc crocata, datuia stra- 
monium, aconite, deadly nightshade, tobacco, lobelia, cocculus 
i adieus, laburnum, mushrooms, yew, and privet. 

In all cases of poisoning the first indication is to empty the 
stomach, which may be done by tickling the fauces with a feather; 
or by the administration of copious draughts of tepid water, to 
which mustard may be added, or a scruple of sulphate of zinc, or 
Some other emetic. As antidotes for the mineral acids, chalk or 
magnesia in water or milk should be given freely ; for the alka- 
lies and their carbonates, vinegar or lime-juice and water, and 
afterwards milk, should be given ; for oxalic acid, chalk or mag- 
nesia In water, so as to form an insoluble oxalate of lime or 


magnesia ; for arsenic the hydrated peroxide of iron, apd demub 
cent fluids such as flour and water, and milk ; for corrosive sub* 
lunate, the white of egg, which forms an insoluble inert mass ; 
for nitrate of silver, chloride of sodium or common salt, dissolved 
in water ; for tartarised antimony, the decoction of barker gall- 
nuts ; for acetate of lead, sulphate of magnesia or Eprffen salts; 
which Converts it into an insoluble sulphate. In cases of poison- 
ing from noxious gases, as carbonic acid gas, the patient should 
be at once removed to the free open air, after which artificial 
respiration should be had recourse to. Where there is heat of 
skin, cold water should be applied to the head and spine ; but if 
the surface be cold, a warm bath should be employed. Both 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide aqt as powerful narcotic P. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas appears to act as a narcotic poison 
when concentrated, but like a narcotic irritant when much 
diluted with air. Many of the gases, chiefly produced during 
chemical investigations, are highly poisonous, as arseniuretted 
hydrogen, cacodyl, &c. 

In addition to the above enumerated P,, there are many that 
affect the system by direct introduction into the circulation, 
through a puncture, or abrasion, or by absorption ; and while 
some P., derived from the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, act as efficiently if introduced into the stomach, there are 
some P. which act only by direct introduction into the 
blood, and are inert when introduced into the stomach, such 
as P. derived from the dissection of recently dead bodies; 
from the bites and stings of insects, and of rabid and venomous 
animals. The P. of such diseases as glanders, hydrophobia, 
malignant pustule, and of the whole class of the zymotic diseases, 
may also be added to the list. 

Regarding the legal definition of P., Dr. Taylor says, * The 
law never regards the manner in which the substance administered 
acts. If it be capable of destroying life or injuring the health of 
an individual, it is of little consequence, so far as the responsibility 
of a prisoner is concerned, whether its action on the body be of 
a mechanical or chemical nature. If the substance criminally 
administered destroy life, whatever may be its nature or mode of 
administration, the accused is tried on a charge of murder or 
manslaughter, and the duty of the medical witness consists in 
showing that the substance taken was the certain cause of death. 
If, however, death be not a consequence, then the accused is tried 
under a paiticular statute for the attempt to murder by poison. 
1 i.us it is laid down that il whoever shall administer or cause to 
be taken by any person any poison, or other destructive thing, 
with intent to commit murder, shall be guilty of felony, and 
being convicted thereof shall suffer death. *’ Although the ad- 
ministering be followed not by death but only by bodily injury 
dangerous to life, it is still a capital felony, provided the intent 
has been to commit murder. The attempt to administer to any 
person any poison or other destructive thing with the like intent, 
&c., although no bodily injuiy be effected, is felony, punishable 
by transportation for life* for fifteen years, or imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding thice years.' 

The Act 14 and 15 Viet. c. 13 requires every person who 
sells arsenic to enter in his books the date and quantity and pur- 
pose of its use, all which particulais may be inquired into before 
the sale. It is not to be sold to one who is unknown to the 
vendor unless in presence of a witness who is known, and whose 
place of abode is recorded in the book. The arsenic must also 
be mixed with soot or indigo, in the proportion of half an ounce 
of soot or indigo to a pound of arsemc. Those who offend 
against the Act incur a penalty of £20. According to Act 26 
and 27 Viet. c. 1 13, extending to the United Kingdom, who- 
ever sells or offers to sell poisoned grain, seed, or meal, incurs a 
penalty of £10. Whoever sows, lays, or puts on ground such 
poisoned grain incurs a like penalty. The use of poisoned flesh 
is also prohibited. See Sir R. Christison, A Treatise on Poisons 
(Edin. 1S29 ; 4th cd. 1845). 

Poi'tiers, capital of the ancient province of Poitou, and of 
the modem department of Vienne, lies on a low hill at the 
junction of the Boivie and the Elain, on the Bordeaux-Orleans 
railway. The former of these sti earns is here crossed by two 
bridges, the latter by six, two of which are for the railway. The 
town is widely but irregularly built, with steep, crooked streets, and 
is surrounded with an ancient wall ; though the suburbs stretch 
away down into the valleys on either side. It is the seat of a 
bishop, and contains a university academy with three faculties 
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(jurisprudence, science, and literature), a public library of 
30000 vols. and MSS., a museum, a theatre, various scientific 
societies, and a celebrated lyceum. The University of F„ 
founded by Charles VIL in 1431, was abolished during the 
Revolution. Among the large number of churches and chapels 
the moil notable is the cathedral of St. Pierre (1152*1379), 
which contains the tomb of Richard Cceur de Lion. It is one 
of the most beautiful cathedrals in France. The church of St 
Jean, which has now been converted into a museum, dates from 
the earliest centuries of the Christian era. The district around 
P. contains many remains of Celtic and Roman antiquity. The 
name P. is a corruption of the Latin Pictavium % which was 
derived from the Gallic tribe the Pictavi, who inhabited this 
part of the country in Caesar’s time. Here Hlodwig defeated 
and slew Alaric II., the West-Goth, in 507. In 1356 the 
battle of P. was fought between Edward the Black Prince, at 
the head of about 12,000 English and Gascons, and King John 
of France, who commanded an army 60,000 strong. The conflict 
look place at Maupertuis-le-Beauvois, about 5 miles N. of P., 
and ended in the total defeat of the French troops and capture 
of the king. Pop. (1872) 28,247. 

' Poi'tOtx, the name of a former province in the W. of France, 
embracing an area of 8650 sq. miles, which now includes the 
departments of Vienne, Deux-S£vres, Vendee and part of 
Charente-Inf&ieure, Charente, Haute-Vienne, Indre-Loire, 
and Maine-Loire. Its capital was Poitiers (q. v.), and both 
names seem to have been derived from Pictavi the name of the 
original Gallic inhabitants of the district. Up to the time of 
Pippin P. belonged to Aquitania, but was united by him to the 
Frankish state. Through Eleanor of P. it came into the posses- 
.sion of Louis VII. of France on his marriage with her, and 
afterwards into that of Henri of Anjou, her second husband, 
who became Henry II. of England. Under Henry III., how- 
ever, it again reverted to France. After having again come 
into the possession of England for a short time by the peace of 
Bretigny (1360), it was afterwards reconquered by Charles V. 
and united to the French crown. 

Poi'trel is the name that was applied to the hinged or 
flounced plate which covered the breast of an armour-clad war- 
horse in the 15th c. 

Pol a, the chief naval station of Austria, in the markgrafdom 
oflstria, 75 miles S. of Trieste by sea. It is situated on a land- 
locked bay of the Adriatic, which forms a magnificent natural 
harbour. But still more than as a modem naval station is I\ 
interesting historically. The history of the place begins with 
the Roman conquest oflstria in 178 B.C., aftei which it became 
a Roman colony and a flourishing seat of commerce. Siding 
with the republic in the civil war, it was destroyed by Julius 
Csesar. Restored by Augustus, it again attained prosperity, and 
became a great war haiLour, with a pop. of 35,000. In 550 A. r>. 
Belisarius, Justinian’s geneial, assembled an army here to chas- 
tise the neighbouring pirates. Venice took P. in 1148; in the 
struggles of the republic with the Genoese the town was fre- 
quently destroyed, and from the last of those disasters, in 1379, 
it never fairly recovered. The chief of the many interesting 
remains of the Roman colony is the amphitheatre, which pre- 
sents an imposing appearance from the sea. It is 78 feet high, 
344 in diameter, and could accommodate 15,000 persons. The 
lower storeys consist of two series of arches (72 in number, and 
18 feet in height), one above the other. The structure dates from 
about 150 A.D., and the exterior alone is in good preservation. 
Its main peculiarity is that it lies on the slope of a hill, which 
supplied a natural provision to the scats at one side. The 
Temple of Augustus and Roma, of IJ.C. 19, has a colonnade of 
six Corinthian columns 23 feet high, with a beautiful frieze. 
Parts of the Roman wall still stand, and two of its gates — the 
Porta Aurea or Aurata, and the double Porta Gemma. The 
duorno , though of inferior interest to the rich earlier remains, is 
a fine basilica. * The town is the seat of a bishop, but has no 
industrial importance. Pop. (1869) 16,324. See the works of 
Allavon, Kandler, and Gareis, and Freeman’s Historical and 
Architectural Sketches (1876). 

Folacc'a, or Polacre, a three-masted vessel used in the 
Mediterranean, sometimes square-rigged, sometimes with a pecu- 
liar form of sail called P. The main and fore masts, being of 
one piece, have neither tops, caps, nor cross-trees. 
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Foiaoc'a, or Polo&AijF&V a, mii&l i 
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Poland, formerly a powerful independent kingdom of : CentM ' 
Europe, whose boundaries in the course of tiifte underwent griKjjd 
change, including, at the beginning of the4Ith c., uhOUt *7;6ob 
sq. miles ; in the 17th c., the period of prosperity, 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, apd ^iaCluding 
361,400 sq. miles, with a pop* - bf J: and 

of the 16th c., before its first pardticiii, pop^»about 
13,000,000, and an area of *. 

provinces of Great P. {with Kujavia, MasOVj^' anci Polish-FrtfS- 
sia), Little P. (with Podlachia, Red Rusri^ Podoliai, Vtilhynia, , 
and the Polish Ukraine), and Lithuania (With Polisn Livonia, 
Samogitia, &c.). The great plain between the Baltic, the Car- 
pathians, and the Euxine is said by Jornandes and Procopius 
to have been inhabited in the 6th C by Weadfc, 'SlaV$, and 
Esthonians, While the first of these pushed westwards to the 
Elbe, the last were gradually crushed up to theshotfes of the 
Gulf of Finland, and the Slavonic Czechs and Moravians (about 
623 a.d.) possessed themselves of Bohemia and Moravia. The 
country between these and the Russians was' occupied by the 
Slavonic Lechs, of whom the chief tribe WascaUw the Polane 
or Poles (from pole , ‘a plain*), whom We find itt the 8th c. 
forming themselves into a state on the Vistula; The history 
of P. properly begins with Miesko or Miecislaw I., who from 
about 963 held his lands in fee of the Emperor Otto L, and in 
967 introduced Christianity, Plis son, Boleslaw I. r Chobry 
(‘brave’), who ruled from 992 to 1025, was the founder of the 
Polish kingdom. In the year looo he established the inde- 
pendent Archbishopric of Gnesen, with the suffragan bishoprics 
of Salzcholbcrg (Kolberg), Cracow, and Breslau. Boleslaw con- 
quered Silesia, Lusatia, Moravia, Bohemia, and all the lands to 
the eastward as lar as Kiev, and iy 024 received from the Pope 
the title of king. From about t* period a yearly tribute of 
Peter's pence was paid to the Pope by all Poles save the nobles 
and clergy. After the death of Boleslaw’s son and successor, 
MiecLlaw II. (1025-34), who lost the royal title and Lusatia, 
wild anarchy prevailed, and struggles between the nobles 
( Czlachta ) and the seifs, till his son Casimir I. (1041-5$), who 
had letned to Get many, with the help of the Emperor Heinrich 
III. won back the power. Casimir’s son, Boleslaw II. (1058 
79), restored (1076) the kingly title, but was driven from the 
throne by his nobles for the muider (1079) of Bishop Stanislaus 
in the church at Cracow, the act which gave to P. her patron 
saint and maityr. The brother of Boleslaw, WUdislaw 1 . 
(1079-1102), who called himself simply ‘Duke,* was succeeded 
by lus wai like son, Boleslaw III. Krzywonsty ( 4 \Vr)r-mouth '), 
who rendeied tubutary all the E. part of Pomerania as far 
as the Oder, and gained possession (U2l) of the whole 
Pomeranian coast, for which he swore fealty (1133) to the 
Emperor Hlotliair. Boleslaw III. dying in 1138 divided 
the country between his four sons, and gave his eldest son 
Wladislaw II. (1139-46) — who received Cracow and Silesia, 
and became the ancestor oi the Dukes of Silesia — a sort of 
lordship over his bi others. A fifth brother, Casimir II. 
(1177-94), passed ovei at the division, reunited all P, except 
Silesia under his rule, but lost Pomerania. After his death 
the kingdom underwent new divisions, and a fatal step was 
taken by his younger son -Konrad, to whom had fallen Ma- 
sovia, calling in the aid of the Teutonip Knights (q. v.) against 
the heathen Prussians. After long and bloody wars they pos- 
sessed themselves of all the lands from the Oder to the Gulf of 
Finland, and by shutting off P. from the sea, took away her 
noithcrn dcience and trade. The feeble rulers that succeeded 
Casimir were powerless to prevent internal anarchy afid the de- 
stiuctive incursions of the Mongols. At length WUdislaw 
Lokiclelc (‘ the Short’) (1305-33), had the fortune to reunite the 
kingdom by joining together Great and Little F* His sou, Casi- 
inir III. the Great (1333-70), was the last of the Piast dynasty. 
He conquered Galicia, Voihynia, and Podolia, extended and 
confirmed the powers of the Diet, or assembly of the nobles, 
encouraged education, agriculture, and tradfit and by his libe- 
rality to the lower orders earned the title of 1 Peasants* 4 King:/ 

From the accession (1370) of Ca&inu* II t*s sister's son, Lewis 
the Great of Hungary, till his death* in 1382, P. was united 
with that kingdom ; and by the tf*amage of Lewis’s daughter 
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; thf-T^y Of the * senators * (the highest nobles | 

and } and the Other nobles, and was divided into five classes : 
(l } ' tlp«' of Gnesen and the bishops; (2) the thirty- 
fo^r * W«diwe«;f or governors of provinces; (3) the * Castel- 
lan*/ originally conimahdcrs of fortresses ; (4) the nobles ; and 
(j) the deputhaf of th® chief towns. In 1573 were concluded the 
Pact# (otiypita, by which it was provided that only after the 
death of. jir king should his successor be chosen, and then by a 
diet called by the primate of the kingdom, and attended by all 
the nobles in arms, while the Pax dissidentium promised com- 
plete toleration and equal rights to Christians of all creeds. In 
vaih dld\Hehri III* of Anjou (elected 1573) strive to reverse 
these changes^ and aftera reign of four months he secretly left P. 
to ascend the throve of France. After the brave Stephan Bathori 
{q. y.J (l 575“-86), there ruled in P. three kings of the Swedish 
house m Va$a» The election of Sigismund III. ( 1587-1632) was 
brought; about by the Zamqiski party in 1587, because he had 
been a sisteris son of the last of the Jagello line, and much was 
expected from a union of the two mqst powerful crowns of north- 
ern ‘Europe. On the death of* his father Johann II. in 1592, 
he inherited the crown of Sweden, but the connection between 
Cathplic P; and Protestant Sweden was soon tom asunder, the 
result being an intermittent war between the two countries till 
the peace, of Oliva in 1660. The weak Sigismund at his death 
(*£32) left P. in anarchy, threatened both by Sweden and 
Russia, to his able son wladislaw IV. (1632-48), who forced 
(1634) the Russians at the peace of Palanowka to resign all their 
conquest* in P., and by the treaty of Stuhmsdorf with Sweden 
(1635) restored the Polish supremacy over the duchy of Prussia. 
He was succeeded by his half-brother John 1 1. Casimir ( 1 648-72), 
Under whom was introduced (1652) the Liberum Veto (Polish, 
Nie pomalam, * I cannot consent ’), a fatal license, which placed 
all legislative power at the mercy of each individual nuncio. 
Worsted by the Tartars, the Cossacks, the Turks, the Russians, 
and the Swedes, John Casimir fled fiom his throne, leaving 
Karl Oufitaf of Sweden master of P. from Courland to the 
Carpathians. But regaining courage, and rallying his nobles, he 
expelled the invaders, and recovered the greater part of P. by 
the peace of Oliva (1660) ; which, however, gave to Sweden 
Livonia and Esthoma, and took from P. the overlordship of 
Prussia. After an unsuccessful war with Russia, John Casimir 
was forced at the peace of Andrussov (1667) to yield Smolensk, 
Kiev, and all the Ukraine E. of the Dnieper. On the 16th 
September 1668 he abdicated, and on the 10th December 1672 
died at Hevers as Abbot of St. Germain des Pres. After violent 
disputes with “the higher nobles, who wished to elect a foreign 
printe, the lesser nobles set the poor and incapable Michael 
Thomas Koribat Wisniowiecki upon the throne (1672-74); 
during whose reign John Sobieski led that campaign against 
Turkey which is kifewn OS *the miraculous/ and while the king 
was dying at Lemberg from the effects of a debauch, left 
40,000 M iissulmans dead on the field of Choczim. This victory 
won the ^rhwn for John III. Sobieski (q. v.), who for a time 
covered f\ With glory* but was powerless to prevent tiie decline 
of fke kingdom,' due to the instability of its institutions. He 
WaS BUcd^#d hy two kings Of the House of Saxony, August II., 
>6^7«1733^whoas Elector of Saxony was Ferdinand August II. 
'*~ind' Aafttift'llt , The former having joined the combination 
against Kiri XIL of Sweden, P. was overrun by Karl, who 
placed on the throne Stanislaus Lesczlnsky (1704-9). But after 
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tW battle Of Pultava August regained his powerless crown, 
Which b; had before cost him great sums to win. After his 
death the contentions inevitable to a Polish election deepened 
into a general war between the Great Powers of Europe, 
some in favour of the banished Stanislaus Lesczirisy, did choice 
Of the majority of the nation, othera.apppprting August III.—- 
as Elector of Saxony Friedrich AuM$t II.— the sen of the late 
king, who was recognised in 1735 at the peaCe of Vienna. The 
‘ Dissidents/ who in 1563 had obtained equal rights with, the , 
Catholics, had already in 1717 lost great 'part of these I thejw>njit* 
fed the flame of persecution, and from their iniquitous capital 1 
tribunal at Thom (1724) sowed the seeds of deadly hatred. 
By the Diets of 1733 an d 1736 the Dissidents were excluded 
from all public offices, and henceforth they were subjected to 
severe oppression. In taking their part Russia found a welcome 
opportunity for interference in the domestic affairs of her de- , 
ranged and anarchical neighbour. After the death of August 
III. (1763), Catharine set on the throne her discarded lover 
Count Stanislaus August Poniatowski (1764—95)- 15,000 Rus- 

sians forthwith entered P. to support Staniskuv and protect 
the Jews and Dissidents, and the real power lay in the hands 
of Repnin, the Russian ambassador at Warsaw. The national 
party in the Diet of 1 766 seeking to abolish the liberum veto, 
and sharpen the laws against the Dissidents, Russia seized the 
opportunity to send 40,000 men into P. When under their 
protection Prince Radziwil concluded the General Confederation 
of Radom, June 1767, and in October the Diet set about; prepay- 
ing a new constitution to be guaranteed by Russia. Repnin 
demanded the equality of the Dissidents and banished the recal- 
citrant bishops to Siberia. The new constitution had not yet 
been accepted (24th February 1768) by Russia and Prussia, 
when the Confederation of Bar was formed (20th February) for 
the protection of the Catholic Church and national freedom 
with Marshal Krasinski at its head. Though it succeeded in 
inducing the Turks to declare war against Russia (30th October 
1768), that power had troops enough to occupy South and East 
P. at once. In the summer of 1770 Austria seized the Hunga- 
rian comitat of Zips, which in 1412 the Emperor Sigismund had 
pledged to P., and Friedrich of Prussia sent across his frontier 
a force of 12,000 men. In vain did the confederates of Bar, 
with the moral support of France, seek to gain possession of 
Warsaw, raise Lithuania in arms, and seize the weak king (3d 
November 1771), that they might force his abdication in favour 
of Pulawski. Everything miscarried. Already had the Prussian 
and Austrian ambassadors plotted in St. Petersburg and Vienna 
the first partition of P. Maria Theresa at first rejected the 
proposal with indignation, but was soon persuaded to put forward 
extensive claims. After the conclusion of a secret treaty on the 
5th August 1772, Russia, Prussia, and Austria presented their 
claim to the Diet of Wilna. Russia took (23d August 1773) 
Polish Livonia, the Waiwodeships of Vitebsk and Mstislav, 
half of Tolozk and part of Minsk, — -in all 43,800 sq. miles; 
Prussia got Polish Prussia (except the towns of Danzig and 
Thorn), and a part of Great P. (the Netze District), 
14,240 sq. miles; and to Austria fell Zips, half of the 
Waiwodeship of Cracow, and part of Sandomir, Red Russia, ! 
&c., — about 28,000 sq. miles. The Poles now for the first time 
saw their mistake. Straining every nerve to secure the inde- 
pendence of what was left to them/ and encouraged by the 
new king of Pn^sia’s promise of protection, they adopted (3d 
May 1791) a new constitution, which won the praises of Fox 
and Burke and the approval of Prussia, t This provided that after ■ 
the death of Stanislaus P. should be a kingdom hereditary in the 
House of Saxony, and with institutions based on. the more liberal 
principles of modern time?, the Liberum veto being abolished, 
and the third estate admitted to national representation rand 
public offices. But Catharine rejected it m her declaration of I 
the 18th May, and the Turkish war ending soon after with the 
Peace of Jassy, she had her hands free to oppress P. f while the 
Prussian king found it more convenient to join in a new rob- 
bery than to risk a struggle in support of his promise* Under 
Catharine’s protection, a confederation was formed at Targowita 
against the new constitution. After a brave resistance the Pblish 
troops were forced to yield to Russia’s superior strength, and 
in 1793 was raacle a second partition, by which Russia obtained a 
great part of Lithuania, with the Ukraine, Podolia, the E. half 
of Volhynia, &c. (110,700 sq. miles) 5 and Prussia the waiwode- 
ships of Posen, Gnesen, and Kalish, See., with the towns of 
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Danzig and Thom (28,200 sq. miles), T. was now W<hicfedt§r 
84-646 sq. miles, with a pop, of 3, 500,000 1 the king hadmwly 
the name, and Russian soldiers and officials filled theland with 
deeds of riot and brutality. At length an attempt was even 
made to disarm the remnant of the Polish army, but the ill* 
treated folk rose (March 1794) to the resistance of despair, Kos- 
ciusko placed himself at the head of his Countrymen, the Russians 
were driven from Warsaw* &hd in the sacred struggle for father- 
land and freedom the valour and devotion of the Poles seemed 
about to atone for the faults of bygone generations, The battle 
of Raclawicz (4th April}, and the relief of Warsaw, besieged by 
the Prussians (5-6 September 1794), are the brightest days in 
the life of the polish nation. But they came too late, Without 
fortresses or military skill, without allies or even arms, P. was 
no match for her great oppressors. Kosciusko was defeated and 
taken prisoner at Maciejowicz, and Suvaroff advanced on 
Warsaw, which, on the fall of its suburb Praga was forced to 
yield* Austria now demanded a share of the spoil, the three 
Powers proceeded to the third and last partition of P, (24th Octo- 
ber *795) — in which Russia took 44,460, Prussia 21,830, and 
Austria 18,250 sq. miles — and P. was tom from the number of 
European nations. While the destruction of P. has been fitly 
called ‘the greatest crime of modem times/ the fate of that un- 
happy country will for ever stand in history as a warning to all 
states in which either the highest or the lowest classes wield a 
preponderating power, the surest token of a nation’s fall. The 
icing without a country was dismissed with a pension, and died at 
St. Petersburg in 1798. The promises of the three robber Powers 
to respect the nationality of thePoles, and to suffer certain national 
bodies to direct legislation, taxation, and trade, though repeated, 
confirmed, and extended by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, were 
never kept. The declining hopes of the Poles were raised by 
the victories of Napoleon, who formed in 1S07, in connection 
with thekingdom of Saxony, a duchy of Warsaw out of lands 
(40,415 sq, miles, with a pop. of 2,200,000) yielded by Prussia 
at die Treaty of Tilsit. To this West Galicia (61,320 sq. miles, 
j with a pop. of 3,800,000) was added in 1809. But his reverses 
in Russia in 1813 turned the scale, and at the Vienna Congress 
(1815) a ‘Constitutional kingdom of P./ whose crown was 
united to that of Russia, and a little ‘Republic of Cracow/ 

1 were erected. On the 27th November 1815 P. received a free 
constitution with two chambers, and the promise of a separate 
army and finances, with a native viceroy and responsible 
ministers. The first diet met in 1818, but already in 1820 the 
Emperor Alexander I. expressed displeasure at the rejection of 
certain Government bills, and on the death of the first viceroy 
a successor was not appointed, but the Grand Duke Constantine 
thenceforth ruled alone with brute violence as ‘military 
governor/ In 1825 ceased the freedom of the press, and an 
arbitrary addition to the constitution suppressed the Diet. Secret 
societies were organised, and on the 29U1 of November 1830 the 
Poles rose in revolt. Severn! Russian generals were assas- 
sinated, and the Russian troops (7000) fled from P. On the 4th 
December a provisional government was established under Prince 
Czartoryiski, Ostrowski, and Lelewel. Soon after General 
Chlopicki was chosen Dictator, but he busied himself more with 
negotiations with the emperor than with military preparations. 
Nicholas refusing to treat with ‘rebels/ Chlopicki resigned. A 
new government under Czartoryiski formally deposed (25th Janu- 
ary 1831) the House of Romanoff, and proclaimed the leumon of 
Lithuania and W. Russia with P. On the 6th February General 
Diebitch with 130,000 Russians entered F., and on the 14th 
began the struggle. In the first actions the success lay with the 
new Polish leader Skrzynecki, but after the drawn battles of 
Wawer (20th February) and Grochow (25th February) the Poles 
were compelled to retreat to Warsaw. On the 1st April they 
won a great victory at Wawer, but on the 26th May they suf- 
fered a severe defeat at Ostrolenka, fiom which they never re- 
covered. Warsaw capitulated on the 8th September, and by the 
16th the Polish rising was at an end. Upwards of 40,000 Poles 
emigrated to England, France, and Switzerland. The indepen. 
dence of P. was annihilated by the ‘ Organic Statute ’ of the 
soth February 1832, and the Polish army was incorporated with 
the Russian. The universities of Warsaw and Wilna were closed. 
Warsaw and Modlin became Russian fortresses. N umerous estates 
were confiscated and given to Russian officers, and their former 
owners consigned to the oubliettes of Siberian fortresses. The 
country was divided into * governments ’ instead of 4 waiwode- 
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and many emigrante 
(April 1856) the emperor ‘ counsetSi 
dreams ’ of independence. But the 
yet extinct. In the winter of 
to find expression in sorrowed 
whole nation went into mourning, 
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Grand Duke Constantine was whk ; thC 




Marquis WiclopoUki as ‘civil gpverq^ 

to appease the people by a milder r.aieC,' v • 

August repeated attempts were made’ 

leaders, and the Government forthwith , 

conscription to draft off the ‘ revoliatibMi^ secret ’ 

‘national government' was formed, -vrhos<' r hangi% * >; 
were implicitly obeyed, and a rising took' 1 : 

wholly put down till January 1864, by : 

concert with Muravieff in Lithuania, an 4 'KUUfir^V f n in' Vmhyrlsa. ' 
Then followed a general banishment of 
tion of their estates. The peasants, freed from. th& ^ 
to the nobles, in 1863 in Lithuania and Volbynia* fetid ad 
March 1864 in P. proper, received their farm* frqife the Russian 
Emperor, and paid taxes to the exchequer of th«i |^<xbre&k 

the power of the clergy, the monasteries* 214 in hdmber/ were 
abolished, and their estates confiscated (November ^ $804), tfie 
direction of the Catholic Church in P. was 'timw&ITCd -:to St. , 
Petersburg, and the bishops were forbidden to hol^Jti^jbct cqm* 
municatioii with the Pope, Russia now used evejy meaaw to 
diffuse the Russian language in P., making it, the onlytoguage 
recognised for instruction in the common schools!, and completely 
Russtanising the University of Warsaw. Gradually the nuttiest 
branches of the Polish administration were placed (1867^69) 
under the central authority of Russia, and with the rCmoVal 
of the supreme courts in 1876 vanished the last faint gleam of 
national individuality. According to Rrachelli, the Polish nation 
now numbers 9,700,000 souls; of whom 4,774000 are tinder 
Russia, 2,463,000 under Austria, and 2,432,000 under Prussia. 
See Bromkowiski, Die Geschickte P.s Ms (4 vol«». Dresden, 
1827) ; Rripell & Caro, Geschickte Pis bis f 4$$ (4 vote. Gotlm, 
1840-75) ; Rulhiere, Histoire de T Anarchic de yfefc. 

1S07); Lelewel, GeschiJite P.'s (2d ed, 1 847) J Spacer, 6k- 
schichte des A uf stands 1830-3/ (3 vote. 1832) ; DmihinSki, Xa 
Moscovie ct la Pologne (Constantinople, 1835} I Von Smitt, 
Suworow and Pis Untergang ( Leips. 1858) 1 Ssolowjow, Gisehichte 
dcs Fallcs von P, (1865); Bulle, Ger hichte der mmskn Zeit \ 
(1875); Ropd], J\ um die Mitte des s8 Jahthun&erts (Gotha, | 
1876); and E. von der Briicgen, Polern AuftiifUng J&tUurge- \ 
schichtlnhe Skizzen aus dm Idzten Jahmehnten dtf J^olpischtn \ 
Selbstslandigkeit (Leips. 1878). 1 ’ 

The Russian province ot I 5 ., till January 1% 1874, a distinct 
part of the Russian Empire with a separate administration, has 
from that date been called the General Government Of Warsaw, 
and placed on the same footing with the rest of Russia* Its ■ 
area of 47,101 sq. miles (one-fourth forest, lakes, and aimnps) 
has (1872) a pop. of 6,276,575 (65 per cent Polish,. 13 percent, ’j 
Jews, u per cent. Russians, and the rest Lithuanians or Get- 
mans), and is divided into ten govemmente--r.Wfa)8feW l Kalteh, j 
Piotrkov, Radom, Kielce, Lublin, Siedlce, Block, Lomza* j 
Suvalki. It is a fruitful plain* watered by th^ with its J 

tributaries the Pilica, Bug, and Wieprz. ^gridxltml' tfc chief 
occupation. In 1872 the com reaped lh R„r 4 «aomited to 
14,741,430 qrs. ; the potato crop to I iS, The 

industries include the weaving of woollens, linehs/htid cottons, 
brewing, distilling, and the manufacture ml,' sugar, 

and wax. In 1872 the exports of P. (chieBy |%t^ 4 vwheat, rye, 
wool, swine, woollen fabrics, hides .and metals, 
horses, bristles, oil-seeds, cattle, ' bpfte^ fW |( 

at £9,700,490, and imports , ' 

metals, salt, woollens, hardware; jpetroletim* llquota, cottons, ‘ 
fish, linens* colours, fruit, The , 

toms amounted to £ i, 329, 971/ iiwvw'Mi 77 percent; , 
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M*f Ifidia were wived and 
~ r . cpPplo in the 13U1 c,, and 
MX'Wfyft&o.ii, task was provided for a . 
* jEn^aaidcetied by the spirit of the 
ajgof the ifithc. the Portuguese had 
^ J6 India round the Cape of Good 
$ tfratroundS. America, but both these 
a atrict monopoly. . Thus excluded from 
1 — lw,i sr to find a route for herself, and 

rated the long search for a North* 
bardiscovery Of such a route, and of a 
it along the N* coast of Europe and Asia, is 
;^STAtfB North -West PAssAoiis. 
ned' to the consideration of expeditions 
^ mainly of exploration in the Arctic regions, 
bf tfee Arctic region is much greater than that 
fcjhd fhe former has, chiefly on that account, a 
' both regions the sea teems with life, but 
in the'Ar^^tohblohe, land animals, such as the bear, wolf, 
reindeer/^ and Arctic fox, are scattered over the frozen 
surface* vB^* are numerous in both regions, and, strangely 
enough^ w Tpuhd in even greater number and variety in the 
severer region ':/3f the S, A hardy vegetation, including, 
in MmXli&i'.. beautiful flowers, extends beyond the Arctic 
circle, but in the Opposite region no tree grows further S. than 
about That the land around both poles was formerly 

covered by ’tropical or semitropical vegetation is proved by the 
discovety of M remains. To account for this phenomenon 
there Are many theories, that of Dr. Croll being the last and per- 
haps probable. . According to Dr. Croll, the change in the 
eccont^dty Of the earth’s orbit, combining with the precession 
Of tbe cquinoxes, produces in long lapses of time a slow secular 
chatt&V of climate, of wanner and colder cycles, alternating in 
the N» and $* hemispheres. However this maybe, within the 
terrh Of our actual knowledge these regions have been given 
over to icy desolation and long sunless winters, broken by three 
months of joyous summer, when the sun never sets. 

/ Arctic pxfledttions.—Th.Q early expeditions (first 1603) of 
Stephen Bonnet were mainly for the purpose of moose-hunting. 
But itt 1607 Henry Hudson was sent forth by the Muscovy Com- 
pany to find his way, if possible, across the Pole. He got as 
far as lab 8i° 30' to the E. of Spitzbergen, when he was stopped 
by the ice,, ana put back to Nova Zembla. The three voyages 
Of JofiaS Poolft (ifiio-ta) added little to existing knowledge; but 
about , the same time Thomas Marmaduke penetrated N. of 
Spitzbergen to lat, 82°. In 1614, Baffin, passingup Davis Strait, 
discovered the extension of that channel, to which he gave the 
name of Smith Sound. Next year Lotherby corrected some of 
Hudson^ observations. With trie single and abortive exception 
of Captain Wood in 1676, the English made no effort to 
reach the N\ Bole for more than a century and a, half. In the 
reign of George III. the Admiralty fitted out two vessels for 
purely scientific discovery, and under Captain John Phipps 
?i775f awy coasted Spitzbergen ^ to Cloven Cliff, then for about 
a month traced the edge of the field of ice, eventually found an 
opening Which allowed them to reach lat. So* 48', but were frozen 
in, find Only extricated after the severest exertions. This failure, 
ahd the stiugraater one of Captain Cook in his attempt to ad- 
vance^ thwmgh Behring Strait (1779), had the effect of so dis- 
coura^ng axMoitrs^ that the offer by Parliament of ,£5000 to the 
crew which should penetrate to within i° of the Pole met with 
no response ?' Xh ' 1 806, Scoresby advanced to lat. 8i° 30' due N. 
of SpitabetPgrily 'khd in later voyages explored great part of Jan 
Mayen^sEafid ahd the E. coast of Greenland. The dose of ’the 
. war,wi'di;'.FOTic<f' r . id i$t5 was followed by a renewal of the 
attempt find a N, W* Passage. In 1818 the Dorothea and 
Trekt > under Sfftnklht fcn4 Buchan* in an attempt to find a pas- 
sage mJttiBp^tzbergun to the Pole, reached lat. 8o° 37 7 amid 
great perihl^ft)i^;WmA forced to return on account of the injuries 
■M«r' j »qeiT«d mm-fha' ice; while the Isabella and Alexander , 
xasw'%mi&i^Mdry. penetrated up Baffin Sea to the entrance 
;Souhd^,«wl made many important discoveries, In 
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Captain Fariy (q, v.) and Lieutenant jtoraes Hobs, com* 
mi$rioi$d W tbp AdttSralty to attempt a passage' to 'the 'Pole, 
made olte^rthe most daring and adventurous Voyages oil record, 
they sailed in the Mela on 05th March* anchored the ship in 
He<3a Cove, Spitsbergen* opth tuna, and proceeded ri&t day to 
push boldly N. in two r specially constructed boafc-sledg^ the 
Mntehrisit mii £ndeavour P These, :yefcl$ea' yvhen used as sledges 
were dragged by the men. The labour . of traversing alternately 
fields of rough ice and, dangerous pools, Ice hiimmoqcs, and deep 
snow-slush, m thick fog or heavy rain, was terribly exhausting. 
Finding that they drifted S. as rapidly as they were advancing,; 
Parry began the return journey 27th July, and reached thftf Hem 
without mishap, 2 1st August. He had got AS far as 8a* 43L the 
highest latitude reached till 1875. We must here at least nSer to 
the fatal expedition of Sir John Franklin (q, v.) on account of its 
great influence on Polar research. Within the last thirty years 
more than forty * Franklin search expeditions * have gone forth 
from England and America, the last being that of Captain Allan 
Young in the Pandora in 1875. The first purely scientific 
expedition from America was that of the Advance under Dr. 
Kane, which left New York 30th May 1853, entered Smith 
Sound, and was abandoned after passing two winters ift Rens- 
selaer Bay. Kane saw from a height of 480 feet at Cape Con- 
stitution what he wrongly supposed to be an 'open Polar «ea.' 
Dr. Hayes, who had accompanied Dr. Kane, again set out in 
i860, made his winter harbour near Cape Alexander, and offer 
forty-six days of dog-sledging, reached lat. 8i° 35', where his 
progress was stopped * by rotten ice and cracks.* He claimed 
to have demonstrated the existence of an open sea and the 
feasibility of exploring the entire region. On 3d July 1871 
Captain C. F. llall started in the Polaris , and, after a singu- 
laily prosperous voyage, entered Kane’s * open sea/ and attained 
lat. 82° io wiLhout ‘ obstacle of any kind.’ The vessels wintered 
hi the high lat. of 8i° 38'. Captain Hall died 8th November 
from the effects of imprudent exposure. The Polaris party 
made many interesting discoveries regarding the abundance of 
animals (including the musk-ox), &c. The lowest temperature 
registered was 48“ F. below zero. In June 1872 the vessel drifted 
with the pack icc into Baffin Bay, where suddenly she tore Away 
before the frind, leaving nineteen castaways on the floe. The 
ship ran ashore on the E. side of Smith Sound, and the crew 
set sail S. in two boats constructed from her timbers. Happily 
b. th parties were rescued from their perilous position by 
whalers. In 186S Captain Koldeway, in the Germania 1, a 
small vessel fitted out by Dr. Fetermann, pushed N. along 
the E. coast of Gieenland, was stopped by pack ice, and 
later reached the high lat. of 81" 5' to the N. of Spitsbergen. 
He then sailed down Hinlopen Strait, and finally reached 
Bergen safely in September 1868. The * Second German Ex- 
pedition/ as the voyage of the Germania and Hama is called, 
took place in 1869--70. The ships made for the E. coast of 
Greenland, but 35 miles S. of Sabine Island, the place of rendez- 
vous, the Hansa was wrecked on the ice, and its crew made, a 
marvellous escape. They drifted S. on the * ice-raft * or floe to 
lat. 6i° 4' in 200 days, and eventually reached Frie&richstbal, 
a Moravian colony on the W. coast of Greenland, in tWo boats. 
The Germania wintered in lat. 74 s * 18', a few miles from land, 
and among the discoveries in the northerly journeys were 4 an 
enormous layer of coal alternating with sandstone ' in about 75°, 
and the Devil’s Cape, a reddish wall 3280 feet high, in 76”, 
from whence, Bayer believes, the Greenland coast trends N. W. 
to Smith Sound. During the spring journey* the party reached 
their furthest point, 77° 1 , on April 15. The Germania returned 
to Europe safely in September 1870. The Austrian Expedition 
of 1872-74, under Weyprecht and Payer, was one of the most 
important of all times. Grasped in the ice in lat. 76° 32*, the 
Tegeithojf drifted slowly N. from Nova Zembla, and (30lh 
August 1873) sighted land in 7 9® 43* F. The winter of 1873^74 
was devoted to the exploration of the new country, which was 
named Franz-Joseph Land (q. v.), In May 1874 the CttW 
abandoned the Tcgctthoff, and dragged the boats across the ice 
to Barentz Island, then along the coast of Nova &embln, and 
were rescued in an exhausted state by the Russian scWmer 
Nikolai , The last and greatest expedition is that of the Alert 
and Discovery under Captain George S. Katies," which leff 
Portsmouth 29th May 1875. Advancing up Smith Sound* the 
Discovery was left in Lady Franklin Sound, while the Alert was 
only closed in (xfrih September 1875) after attaining lat. 82° 27' 
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on the shores of the Tolar Sea, a point far north of that gained 
by any ship before. In the spring various sledge parties turned 
on the work of exploration, the chief one being that under Markham 
and Parr, which advanced to the high Jat. of Sf 2 & 26", or to 
within 400 miles of the Pole; The results of the expedition, 
generally, were that the Polar Ocean is* apparently a * sea of 
ancient ice,* and is certainly npt an ‘open sea,* and that Euro- 
peans may safely winter in a climate where the most intense cold 
known prevails. The sledges explored the fiinge of the frozen 
ocean over so 0 of longitude, and added vastly to our kno wledge of 
Arctic physiography* Narcs concludes that it is impossible either 
to carry ships further N. in Smith Sound, or from any attainable 
potion in the Sound to advance nearer the Pole by sledges. 
The .vessels were safely extricated, and arrived at Disco 25th 
September 1876. A new Dutch Arctic Expedition left Amster- 
dam for Spitzbergen in May 1878, and the American Howgatc 
Expedition started in July 1878. See Sir John Richardson's 
Polar Regions (Edinb. 1861), Smith's Antic Expeditions from 
British and Foreign Shores (Edinb. T. C. Jack, 1S77), and Dr. 
Petennann's articles in the Mtttheilungen foi 1 ecent years. F or ex- 
peditions in the Antarctic regions, see South Tolar Research. 

Polarisation is a term applied to a variety of distinct phy- 
sical phenomena, in all of which, however, a certain directedness 
is implied. Thus the polarity of a magnet is a kind of T., and 
perhaps the most familiar of all and the easiest to recognise. 
Here we have two ends, called poles, possessing opposite pro- 
perties, and the same peculiarity is possessed by solenoids or 
helices of conducting wire traversed by currents, and through 
them may be extended to rotation of bodies generally. In the 
same way a rectilinear current, legarded as the seat of magnetic 
action and the cause of the existence of a magnetic field, is also 
polarised. The word however, is raiely used but in two 
connections, which shall be considered in succession. 

1. Polarisation in Electrolysis. --When a cunent is passed 
through an electrolyte, decomposition is known to take place. 
For instance, if the poles of a Daniell cell are connected to two 
pieces of platinum, which act as the elec ti odes to a quantity of 
acidulated water, the oxygen is given off at the electrode which 
is connected with the copper or positive pole, and ( lie hydrogen 
at the electrode which is connected with the zinc or negative 
pole. Now platinum and indeed all metals have a icmaikable 
power of condensing gases on their surface, and consequently 
not all the hydrogen and oxygen formed is given off. Some 
remains attached to the surface of the electrodes, so that now 
these electrodes can no longer be legarded as similar. The one 
is coated with hydrogen and the other with oxygen ; and the 
electrolyte with its electrodes becomes in fact the source of a 
galvanic current, which acts in a direction contrary to the origi- 
nal current This is proved by simply throwing the electrolyte 
into a galvanometer circuit, when a deflection is observed which 
gradually diminishes, thus indicating a dissipation of the P. 
When the original current is kept flowing constantly through 
the electrolyte, its intensity is of course diminished because of 
the contrary current due to P. As the current is continued the 
T. tends to reach a finite value, and the neaier the P. is to ns 
maximum, the quicker is the dissipation when left to itself. It 
is this P. which renders experimental investigation into the elec- 
tric resistance of liquids so difficult, and which is the great cause 
of the variation of resistance in simple cells. Exactly similar 
phenomena are observed if a current is sent through a dielectric 
like indiarubber or glass. The glass, however, must be at a 
temperature of I00° C. or higher, since for low temperatures it 
is a non-conductor ; but these substances, though solid, appear to 
be true electrolytes, or at all events may be regarded as acting as 
such. See Clerk Maxwell's Electricity and Magnetism* vol. i. 

2. Polarisation of Light. —If a ray of ordinary light be trans- 
mitted through a thin slice of the semi-transparent mineral 
tourmaline cut parallel to the axis, it becomes what is 
called polarised. Polarised light, however, cannot be distin- 
guished by the eye from ordinary light ; and the only apparent 
change in the transmitted beam will be a slight colouring in 
consequence of the natural tint of the crystal employed. That 
the light has not the same properties after transmission which it 
had before, is proved by transmitting it through another similar 
slice of tourmaline. It is then seen that when the slices have a 
certain relative position to each other, there is no light whatever 
transmitted. By rotating cither, so as to alter their relative 
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positions, the combination will become transparent, and the ' 
transparency will Increase, as .the rotation is cofttimm* until it ; 
reaches a maximum, when the transmitted light will be of thi 
same intensity as if it had been transmitted ihrough one pieefe 
of tourmaline equal in thickness to t&e two take* together .. li 
the rotation is still continued, ^t wiU begin to fade ntitfl : 
it reaches its minimum again, until it becomes completely extift- 
guished. By still continuing the ttUVning tie Sate* ieycle will 
take place — transparency and with every 

intermediate stage. Eachmaximumandminimum recurs after 
rotation through I So 9 , or two while rotation 

through one right angle is accompanied ^ a $tftage maxi- 

mum to minimum, or from minimum tel ft is clear; 
then, that light passed once through -j&te tourmaline^ has com- 
pletely changed its character. It is no Ionger symmetrical about 
an axis, since it passes similarly through tf&odd piece of tour- 
maline only when the latter has a certain position. 4 Rotate this 
tourmaline through one right angle, and tlte light "f S, unable to 
pass. There is maximum transmission when the tbutmalines are 
set so as to have their axes parallel-, theta i* ttuhimum trans- 
mission when these axes are perpendicular to eddti:-dther» Tour- 
maline then polarises light ; but to recognise this P. it is neces- 
sary to have two pieces of apparatus, the one the 

other to analyse. In the case described, the filit piece of tour- 
maline is the polariser ; the second piece, the analyser. The 
above experiment shows that a polarised ray' of light is unsym- 
metiical round an axis ; it has, so to speak, sides* stud In this 
differs from ordinary light. According to the now universally 
accepted undulatory theory, light is regarded as a form bf radi- 
ant eneigy, transmitted in undulations through the all-pervading 
ether. These undulations are supposed to be caused by vibra- 
tions taking place in planes perpendicular to the ray. In ordb 
nary unpolarised light the vibrations take place in all possible 
directions perpendicular to the axis of the ray, In polarised 
light, such as wc get by transmission through tourmaline, the 
vibrations are executed all in one plane. Here we have what is 
known as plane 1\, to be distinguished from other kinds to be 
considered later. And now, upon this hypothesis, a very simple 
reason is afforded for the complete cutting off of the light when 
the tourmalines aie set so as to have their axes at right angles. 
I11 whatever position the second tourmaline is, it will act upon 
the already polarised ray exactly as the first tourmaline did upon 
the ordinary light. It will make the vibrations take place in. a 
plane definitely fixed with lespcct to itself, it will simply transmit 
the portions of the vibiations which are resolved into this plane, 
and will thcicfore tiansmit none when this plane is perpendicular 
to the original plane of vibration. Such is the general explana- 
tion of plane P. Expeiiment show's that reflected light is always 
partially polarised. It may be simply demonstrated by looking 
at reflected light through a piece of tourmaline and rotating. the 
ciystal, when a varying intensity will be observed. The amount 
of P. depends upon the angle of incidence, but attains a maxi- 
mum for a definite angle which differs for different media. 
Brewster proved by expeiiment that this polarising angle is such 
that its tangent is equal to the refractive index of the medium; 
or, in other words, the reflected ray and refracted ray are at 
right angles to each other when the incident ray makes the 
polarising angle with the perpendicular to the surface. The 
same law can be deduced from theory. Not only, however, is 
the reflected ray polarised, but, as might have been expected, so 
is the icfracted ray, It is of course only partially polarised, but 
by refracting it, with accompanying reflection, through a series 
of thin parallel plates, it will, so to speak, undergo continual 
sifting and emerge highly polarised. The plane In which a 
plane-polarised ray, incident at the polarising ingle, is most 
copiously reflected, is called the plane of P. of that toy. When 
a doubly-refracting crystal such as Iceland spar (see ReFRAC- 
tion) is traversed by a ray of light, the ray, except when parallel 
to the optic axis, is divided into two, known as the ordinary and 
extraordinary rays. The former is refracted to the 

ordinary law, the latter no*t so, Both, however, polarised- 
In order to study the P. successfully, onemusthe thrown com- 
pletely out of the field. This may be effected In various Dvays, but 
the most common method is by the use of a tyht&V* p&un. Which 
is merely the two halves, obtained by splitting ayhcueftb of Iceland 
spar along a diagonal plane, cemented together again by Canada 
balsam. The ord inary ray is then totally reflected at the surface of 
the Canada balsam, while the extraordinary ray Is allowed to pass; 
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^ light is reflected at a surface 

it 1b<?t?onie« ellipticaUy tH>Iatri«ed^that is, the vibrations take 
j pfc$e W ; 1ohget m stwdgkt lines, but in ellipses whose axes are 
eq^# hnd mraildi, “ fljSe explanation of this is as follows. The 
ihei&nt polarised r&fr mAj She decomposed in two directions* 
xamhlyt J» Htoe, ■ plaitX ; M incidence, ' and perpendicular to that 
flanb/ tion, however, is to alter the phases 

•of';thfsie'portinn»,ih Opposite ways, so that the one set of vibra-* 
tions ls accelmwted and tire other retarded, After reflection, 
thep, we have a Combination of two harmonic motions of equal 
period but of a^^m/ phase, and the result is, in accordance 
with IWMjwn ku^hnatical law, elliptical motion. Should the 
phases differ, hf% qua*$er of a period, the ellipse will become a 
circle,, and we'snall have circularly-polarised light, provided that 
the jamplitndee hre equal, This latter condition is effected when 
the plane of F* of ihfi incident ray makes, with the plane of 
incidence, an ancle' of 45°. Fresnel's rkornb is a parallelepiped 


and eroerges perpendicularly from the opposite face as a cir- 
cularly p^whied ray, Transmission through a second rhomb 
reduces the rXy a^aln, to the plane polarised condition ; but the 
plane of F. has been rotated through one right angle. This rota- 
tion of the plane ,of P, is a phenomenon which always accompanies 
the direct transmission of a plane polarised ray through certain 
media } but in stich cases the amount of rotation is a function of 
the thickness of the medium. Such a medium is rock-crystal, 
and Biot established by experiment that the rotation is always 
proportional to the thickness, and increases, ceteris paribus , with 
the refrangibility of the ray. It is this which accounts for the 
beautiful colours which the polarised ray presents when viewed 
through ananalyser. Solutions of sugar, oil of turpentine, and 
certain other liquids have the same rotating effect, though not to 
such a marked extent. All such substances are grouped in two 
classes, according to the direction in which the rotation takes 
place. Ordinary quartz and oil of turpentine give right-handed 
rotation, #>., in the direction of the hands of a watch ; solution 
of uncrystallisable sugar, and die kind of quartz known as left- 
handed, gives the rotation in the other direction. These pheno- 
mena have been accounted for by taking a plane- polarised ray 
to be equivalent to two circularly polarised rays which the 
vibrations are in opposite directions, ami then supposing that 
these oppositely circularly polarised rays are transmitted with 
unequal velocities through the medium. One of them will then 
be retarded by an amount proportional to the thickness traversed, 
and it can be shown mathematically that this retardation fully 
accounts for the rotation of the resultant plane P. Similarly is 
explained the rotation of the plane of P. by the action of mag- 
netism. The undoubted rotatory character of magnetic action is 
supposed to accelerate the one circularly-polarised ray and retard 
the other. 

If between a polariser and analyser set so as to permit no 
light to pass, a plate of a doubly refracting crystal, such as mica 
or selenite, is introduced, a portion of the light will at once pass, 
except foT two positions of the interposed plate. These positions 
are when the principal section of the crystal coincides witji the 
plane of P,, or is perpendicular to it, and there is maximum illu- 
mination for positions midway between these. Should the inter- 
posed plate be very thin, a most gorgeous combination of colours 
results Rotation of the crystal alters simply the intensity of the 
light, the tints remaining the same. If, however, the crystal is 
fixed and the analyser turned, the light will pass through every 
grade of tint into the complementary colour. Here we have 
interference of polarised light. Experiment and theory alike 

X e in showing that two rays of light polarised in the same 
t interfere and produce fringes, as two rays of common light 
do, and that the interference diminishes as the planes are more 
and more inclined to each other, until when they are perpendi- 
cular there is no interference. The splendid optical effects which 
interference of different kinds of polarised light affords cannot 
here be entered upon* For a popular description of them the 
reader is referred to Spottiswoode’s F of Light (‘ Nature* series, 
1874)* ^he theory is very fully explained in Lloyd’s Wave 
Fhfoty ed. *873). 

PoEder (Dutch, probably allied to the English * pool ; * Ger, 
fifitkl) 1 a pool ' or 1 marsh *), or Xooge, a name given in H olland 
to reclaimed lands which lie below the level of the sea or adja- 


cent riven" They are the beds or lakes or marshes out of which 
the water has been pumped— in the case of the smaller P, by 
means b¥ wheels driven by windmills, in the case of those of 
large area by powerful steam puraping-engines. They would 
soon return to their original condition were the pumps with- 
drawn* or were the dykes by which they are surrounded to 
give way. The polders of Holland are extremely numerous 
(S. Holland alone contains over a thousand), and some of 
them lie as low as 40 feet below high-water mark* In the 
Schennermecr P., N. Holland, there arc four drainage 
levels. The largest, in which the work of drainage is com- 
pleted, are those of the Haarlem Lake (q. v.) and Beemster (near 
Edam in N. Holland), measuring 15 miles in circumference. 
But the largest ever planned is now in construction out of the 
Zuydcr Zee. The preliminary work in this vast undertaking is 
the erection of a dyke or wall of partition from Enkhuiscn to 
Kempen, via the islands of Urk and Skockland, a distance olF 
25 miles. The dyke has a breadth of 164 feet at its base, and 
is to rise 26 feet out of the water. 

Pol© and Polar. To fix a point in space requires three num- 
bers. These three numbers may be taken with reference to three 
fixed planes, which arc usually rectangular. The distances of 
the point from these planes are the co-ordinates of the point, and 
when given, completely determine the position of the point. In 
the method of polar co-ordinates, the point is fixed by a distance 
and two angles. When the distance of the point from the origin 
or I\ is given, the point loses one of its degrees of freedom, and 
may be anywhere upon the surface of a sphere. If, however, ! 
we know the altitude of the point above a plane fixed in space 
and passing through the P., and its azimuth with reference to a 
straight line fixed on that plane, the position of the point is com- 
pletely fixed. For many problems, especially in astronomy, 
polar co-ordinates are much more convenient than rectangular 
co-ordinates. In quarternion analysis, the three poHr co-ordinates 
are combined in one symbol, the vector drawn from the origin to 
the point. In modern geometry, the term P. has a totally distinct 
meaning. From every point two tangents, real or imaginary, can 
be drawn to a curve of the second order. In all cases the line 
joining the points on the curve where the tangents touch is a real 
line, and is called the polar of the point. Conversely the point 
is called the P. of the line. If the curve of reference be a circle 
whose centre is O, the polar of any point P is the perpendicular 
which intersects OP, or OP produced in the point Q such that 
the pioduct OP.OQ is a constant, the square namely of the radius 
of the circle. The polar of a point which lies upon the polar of 
another point passes through the latter ; or, if A be a point in 
the polar of B, B is a point in the polar of A. The curve formed 
by the ultimate intersections of the polars of the points upon a 
given curve is the reciprocal polai of the latter curve. One 
particular case of this is the 1 eciprocal polar of a given circle, which 
is always a conic section whose directrix is the polar of the centre 
of the circle. It is of importance as being the case of the Hodo- 
graph (q. v.) for motion under the action of the force of the 
inverse square. The method of reciprocal polars, by which one 
theorem regarding lines and points leads directly to a related 
theorem regarding points and lines, is a development from the 
theorems given above. See Salmon’s Conic Sections for detailed 
discussion concerning them. 

Pole, Reginald, son of Sir Richard P. and Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, was born 3d March 1500, at Stourton, 
Staffordshire. He received his education first of all in a con- 
vent at Sheen, from which he passed to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, to the tuition of Latimer and Linacrc. Having gradu- 
ated B.A. in his fifteenth year, he was speedily advanced in the 
Church by Henry VIII. , to whom he was related. P. next took 
up his residence at Padua, and foi five years associated on the 
footing of a prince with Erasmus, Bcmbo, Sadoleto, and other 
scholars of European reputation. In 1525 he came back to 
England, wheie his refinement and scholarship made a great 
impression. Henry VIII., now bent on obtaining a divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon, was anxious that his kinsman should 
assist him. P. seems, if we may judge from a recently disco- 
vered letter, to have at first gone heartily into the matter, but 
he was at heart a staunch Churchman, if not a man of strong 
intellect or character, and he soon drew back, retiring to the 
Continent, In 1531 he was offered the Archbishopric of York 
as the price of his consent, but declined to give it. Having 
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published an attack on the king in a Latin treatise, JQ$ UititaU 
Ecdesmtka , it was answered by the seizure of his relatives— the 
aged Countess of Salisbury, the Marquis of Exeter, and Lard 
Montague — all of whom were brought to the block. Oh the 
22d December 1536, Paul III. created him a cardinal at Rome, 
and in the following year lie acted as legate before Karl V. and 
Francis I. In 1545 he performed the duties of legate-president 
at the Council of Trent, and in 1549 was all but appointed to 
the Papal chair. He returned to England, November 24, 1554, 
as Roman plenipotentiary, with the commission of restoring the 
realm to the Catholic faith, and under Queen Mary became 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. He died of a quartan fever, iSth 
November 1558. P. was a finished classical scholar, and has 
left models of good latinity in his Reformatio Anglia, De Con - 
cilia, and Dc Justification e . * Everything, ’ says a wiiter in the 
Saturday Revinv (16th Februaiy 1S7S), ‘that comes to light 
about P., is favourable to his moral character and uprightness of 
intention, but everything also seems to indicate a feebleness of 
intellectual power in which the last Cardinal of Canterbury is 
contrasted most distinctly with the last Cardinal of York.’ See 
Phillipps’ Life of Reginald I\ (Oxf. 1764), and Calendar of State 
Papers and MSS. existing in the Archives and Collections of 
Venice, See., vol. vj. Part 1, 1555-56, edited by Rawdon Biown, 
published under the sanction of the Master of the Rolls (Lond. 
1877). 

Pole-Axe, a kind of battle-axe having a long pole shaft, 
carried by medieval foot soldieis. The axe-head varied much in 
form among the different nationalities ; sometimes it combined 
a spear point and hammer. The Layeux tape^tiy shows the 
English soldiers armed with plain pole-axes. The Lochabcr 
axe — the national weapon of the Scottish Highlanders — and the 
Lowlaud Scottish Jedburgh axe, in use fioin the iGlh to the 
1 8th c., wer£ noted varieties of the P.-A. The diort hatchet 
used in the navy in resisting boaidcrs, cutting ropes, &c., also 
bears the name I\-A. 

Pole cat ( Putorius fcclidus ), a species of Carnivorous animals 
1 belonging to the Afustelidir or weasel family. It has thirty-lout 
j teeth, and ears of modeiate si^e. The body is about 18 ini lies 
1 long. Like other members oi its family, the P. has anal gland 
: placed near the Tool of the tail, the secretion of which has a 
most offensive odour, on account of which it is known as the 
‘ Foumart ' or ‘Foul marten. 1 The name ‘ Fitchet * is also given 
to it. The under fur is close, and of a pale yellow colour ; the 
upper fur is composed of long In own hairs. The P. is very 
destructive to poultry-yards, but its food appears to be of a very 
miscellaneous kind, and includes frogs, fishes, and the smaller 
quadrupeds. The nesf occurs at the end of a burrow, and from 
four to five young are produced at a birth. 'I he outer anil 
longer hairs of the fur afford the materials from which the finest 
artists’ brushes are made. 

Polemonia'ceae is a natural ordei of dicotyledonous annual 
01 perennial herbs, or rare shrubs \\ ith entire or divided leaves, 
usually white or blue fioweis in terminal cymes, and fruit a ihiee- 
celled capsule. It numbers about 100 species, chiefly met with 
in temperate and arctic regions, and especially plentiful in W. 
America. The propeilies are unimportant, but many have been 
long cultivated in gardens for their showy flowers ; eg., different 
species of Phlox , Cilia, Polemoniunt , Lunnanlhes, Left etifhon, 
&c., while several of the genus Cuniua , from Peru, -and the 
climbing tendrilled Cohira scandem aie ornamental greenhouse 
plants. The seeds of various Col lorn or when moistened under 
the microscope form beautiful object*. Jacob's Ladder (q. v.) 
represents the order in Britain. 

Polen'ta, an article of food of Italian origin prepared fiom 
the meal of Jndian-corn boiled to a stiff paste or porridge. It is 
allowed to cool, and, before using, is cut into slices nearly an inch 
thick, which are thickly sprinkled with Parmesan cheese, then 
saturated with olive oil or melted butter, and baked for half an 
hour in an oven, and served hot. The fine meal of Indiun-corri 
is called pohntma , and in the United States the poriidge of In- 
dian-com, under the name of mush, is a common article of diet, 

. Geographical, of the earth, are the extremities of 

Us axis of rotation, and are situated 90° from every point of the 
equator. rhey are not coincident with the magnetic poles, 
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Which art? the points where the iuaguetic meridians meet* See 

^ ■ ■. 'V,- • v ;; ’’ / ' 

named 1 

north pole, or the point in the, '$.*&« havens which coir* 

responds to the curtVs Wth . *, - f .• 

Bole'wig {Gohius fishes 

belonging to the Gobies, email si*e and 


belonging to the Gobies, and email si*e and 

transparent grey colour, varied 4krk|mtches. 

Police' (Lat. politic^ Gr, i* from- 

foils, ‘ a city ’) are officers irt business 

it is to preserve the peace and' to preVeiou%d '/In 
London, F. justices are stipendiary m jj|’ t$eubs i, except 

those in Bow Street Office, by itftim ' uum W 
is limited to twenty-seven. They am fhc Home 

Secretary, and are under his control.. They mmt he barristers* 
Their duties arc judicial, and consist in the «tnd com- 

mitment or discharge of persons brought the con- 
stables, under the control of the F, commissioner; One magistrate 


stables, under the control of the F, commissioner; One pmgistralc 
is requued to attend at each of the R. court* every day except 
Sunday, Chtistmas Day, Good Friday, and ot^ ^ublic fast or 
thanksgiving day, from‘ien in the morning tiU wftfil the after- 
noon, and at such other times as may be directed by the Home 
Secretary. The following is a Summary, of the chief regulations 
of the T\ Acts within the metropolitan districts. , All houses of 
public icsort are, for the prevention of disorderly conduct, placed 
j under the same regulations as drinking-houses., Unlicensed 
theatres are proh ibited. Reputed gaming-houses ttmy bo forcibly 
entered, and all present taken into custody. Obstructions and 
nuisances in thoioughfarcs are prohibited. "Street musicians 
must leave a particular locality when required to dp so by a 
householder. The P. may act on the river, and ni nny time go 
on board of a vessel to observe the conduct of persons on board. 
They may apprehend, without a warrant, atiy one whom they 
suspect of having committed, or of being about to commit, 
a felony, misdemeanour, or breach of the peace, or any one 
loitering about, who cannot give a satisfactory account of , him- 
self. They may stop and detain till due inquiry he made any 
vehicle removing furniture between 8 KM. and 6 A.M. The 
Act 2 and 3 Viet. c. 93 empowers the Justices of any county, in 
quarter sessions, to make application to the Secretary of State 
for the establishment of a county and district constabulary. 
The provisions of this Act are enlarged and rendered more 
effectual by 19 and 20 Viet. c. 69 and 22 and 33 Viet* c. 32. 
Wheie constabulaucs have been established in divisions* of 
counties, they may be consolidated and a chief constable 
appointed for the county. County constables are to have the 
same powers and duties in boroughs as borough constables have 
in counties. In Scotland, a system of F. has' been established 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other considerable towns* The 
expense of those establishments is provided for by on. assessment 
on the hou-eholders, and the superintendence of the whole is 
mtiu&tecl to commissioners chosen by the ratepayers* 

Jn the army there is a body of military P. consisting qf steady 
and ’intelligent soldiers who act under the orders of the provost- 
marshal, and whose chief business is to arrest all who infringe 
discipline. In Ireland and m some European countries the civil 
F. possess a military organisation. 1 

Policy of Insurance is a written obligation specifying the 
nature of the risk insured against, and the premktfh of Insur- 
ance. In Marine Insurance (see under INSURANCE) those who 
undertake the obligation put down their names and the sum for 
which they respectively become bound, and jt from thus 
underwriting the obligation that they are called tftfderWftfoh. 
The word F. is an Italian corruption tfiolhm) of tbe Gr. and 
1 .at. poly five ha f ‘ many-fold ’), a name gFveh m the Middle Ages 
to memoranda written on several tablets v , , 1 

Polignac, a French family which traces its origin to the 
5th c., but whose name only emerges in hi&ory towards the end 
of the 9th.— Melchior de P., son of the^sikte^uth macquis, 
was born at Puy-en-Velay, nth October *6#*^ studied tat 
Clermont and Harcourt, where he become lh the Car- 

tesian system, Having entered the Church; 1 ne soon became 
known as a polished and cultivated, ,tawf -fit the world, was 
present (1689) at the Roman Conclave token Alexander VIII. 
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vw WW Section of Innocent XII, 

lit t6$K he went tf» Fplftno, w< 5 »e he dipipmhtUed in favour 
df, PrFfic$ de CbntV vtira :^tont ultimate aaccess. He then 
<tdftnA fthd daring four year* devoted 

• hiht«dK;,t:o 4 an ambitions poem entitled Anti- 

'ttM^ iskjwi, in nine books, with a 
thousand t<? hundred verses in each, and even then 

was not compl^tef..,' .He recovered the lost favour of Louis 
XIV. frv I?psu'*;^#'. JtQ CBteecht" in iyie as French plenipo- 
tentiary, assisted ;a| three Papal Conclaves, and from 1721 to 

_ , liv'i.LAj i._ _i . m T*I - J* 1 


- . v- ) f <,1^110^ by their extravagance and folly 

largely helped inallenating the populace of Paris from royalty, 
were Yclaiide MfUftme G-abrielle de Polaetron, 
Duchessede W' (born 1749, died 1793), an( i her husband, 
Jules, Due de p, (died 1817). His eldest son, Armand 
. Jules Marie Heraoliue, who received the grant of an estate 
from the Raiperordf Russia in Lithuania as an emigrant, became 
under LduiS XVJ 1 L a field- marshal, and sat in the House of 
Peers. His brother, August© Jules Armand Marie, 
Prinee de PJ, bom at Versailles, 14th May 1780, was an 
intimate! friend , of tire Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., 
and received from the Pope on account of his ardent clerical 
policy the title of 'Prince. 1 He became ambassador at St. 
James's (1823), Was Premier in the last Bourbon Ministry, and 
issued the famous and fatal decrees which resulted in the fall of 
Charles X., and was imprisoned in the fortress of Ham until the 
November amnesty of 1S36. lie died at Paris, 2d March 1847. 

Polish Language and Literature. Polish, which, with 
Czech and Wendish, forms the Western branch of the Slavonic 
family of speech, was once the language of all the country ex- 
tending between the Elbe and Dnieper, but is now restricted to 
Russian Poland, Posen, Galicia, parts of Silesia, Eastern Prussia, 
and Pomerania, and to the villages scattered over the Siberian 
steppes, to which a paternal government lias banished its Polish 
kinsfolk. Even within these narrow limits Russian and Prussian 
Statesmen ate doing their utmost to stamp it out, and it is mainly 
to the effort* of the refugees who throng the capita 1 * of Europe 
that Polish owes its survival as a literary dialect. Its vocabulary 
has been enriched by the incorporation of Latin, German, and 
Russian elements, and its grammar bears many points of resem- 
blance to the Latin. Thus, like Latin, it has no article, and pos- 
sesses two conjugations and seven cases, the locative* being quite 
distinct from the instrumental. It has, buwever, three numbers 
and three genders. Polish employs the Latin alphabet with cer- 
tain modifications, v being represented by the Teutonic v>, whilst 
double consonants are of frequent occurrence — rz, dz, rz , and 
net. There are Polish grammars by Poplinsky (9th ed. 1869) 
and Malecki (Lcttb, 1863) ; German- Polish dictionaries by 


derSlcmkchen Sprachen (4 vols. Vien, 1852-74) ; and Schafariek, 
Geschkhte rftr Slavischen Sprache und Literalur mnft alien 
Mundartm (Prague, 1869). 

The Polish literature, though perhaps the most important of 
any Slavonic people, is deficient in the quality of ougmality. 
Ostrowski divides it into four epochs — that of the monks, fiom 
the 10th c, AJD. 5 that of the knights, from 1500 ; and that of the 
people, from 1800 down to the present day. The monks, who 
in the tpfh c. brought Christianity to Poland, wrote hymns in the 
language of the country, and tne most ancient monument of 
Polish- 1 - still intelligible to an unlettered peasant — is the Bogaro- 
dzita ^ God's Virgin Mother '), ascribed to Bishop Adalbert (died 
997). But with Christianity came Latin, which for centuries 
Choked the growth of a national literature,, and was the language 
of the chroniclers from the 12th to the 16th c., from Martin 
Gallus(died 1 1 5o)down to Jan Dlugosz (died 14S0). The abandon- 
ment of Latin by the Diets and the establishment of a represen- 
tative form of govei?imeut gave a great impulse to the national 
idiom, and paved the way for Poland’s golden age of literature, 
the chivalrous reigns of the two Sigismunds (1507-72), who were 
to their country what Louis XIV. was to F ranee. To this period 
belong one Catholic and two Protestant translations of the 
Scriptures into Polish, the hymnal of Seklucyan and Trzyciecki, 


the Memoirs of Rej, the 'Polish Montaigne ’ (1515-68), the 
pbbftis of Kochanowski, Grochawki, and Janitius, the histories 
of Cromer and Rieteki, and the metaphysical writings of Skarga, 
Hferburt, This renaissance was followed, under Jesuit in- 
fluences? by a slumber which lasted down to the present century, 
when Poland rang with the sudden cry of pc^yzna — Fatherland, 
The 1 8th c. attempt of the, Piariste, the Jesuits' opponents, to 
create a literature based on the models of French Classicism, 
had borne but scanty fruit in ICrasicki's MysaeL ( * War of Mice '), 
and Monomachia (‘ War of Monks '), in the satires of Wegierski , 
and Trembecki, and the love-songs 1 of Kma&nin ; and the 
people’s heart was first truly stirred by ‘WorOnicz (died 1829) ih 
his Sibylla , the epic of Polands history, and by Niemcewicz, 
the national poet, dramatist, novelist, and historian (died 1841), 
Greater than these, however, was Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1850), , 
the leader of the victorious Romantic school, and author of the 
epical Konrad Wallenrod and Pan 7 ’adeusz , who counted among 
his followers the lyricists Brodzinski, Odyniec, and Kraszewski, 
with the so-called 1 Ukrainian poets’ Zalewski, Malczewski, and 
Goszczynski. Of Polish writers living or lately dead, the chief 
in the field of poetry are Asnyk, Belza, and Krasinski, author 
of the Nieboska Ko media (‘Undivine Tragedy'), and in that of 
fiction, Rzcwuski and the renegade Czajkowski; whilst aS 
historians may be mentioned Lelewel, Lepkowski, and Szujski ; 
as metaphysicians, Goluchowski, Supinski, and Libelt, founder 
of the ‘philosophy of intuition;’ and as philologists, Linde, 
Leslaw, and Rykaszewski. Sec Orchowski, PoLsies Polonaises 
(2 vols. Gott. 1816-17) ; Cliodzko, La Polognc Historiqne el 
LitUrairc { 3 vols. Par. 1834-47), and Mrs. Robinson (*Talvj'), 
View of the Languages and Literature of the Slavic Nations 
(New York, 1850). 

Polishing Materials possess different degrees of hardness, 
hgnee their utility in the industrial arts in polishing metal, 
stone, glass, wood, &c. They are chiefly derived from the 
mineral kingdom, but a few animal and vegetable substances 
are also employed as P. M. for soft surfaces. For cutting and 
polishing gcm-> and hard stones, diamond dust is employea, and 
next to that substance in hardness ranks alumina, which occurs 
in great purity as Corundum (q. v,), and Emery (q. v.), and is 
also the chief constituent of Rotten-stone (q. v.). Siliceous* 
material.^, a* grits, Grinds! ones (q. v.). Hones (q. v.), Pumice 
(q v.), Tripoli Powdci (q. v.), and Bathbrick (q. v.), have 
varying applications in polishing ; while for very smooth sur- 
faces, metallic oxides, as Rouge (q. v.), and Putty 3 'owcler 
(q. v.), charcoal, chalk, cuttlefish bone, and other substances, 
finely pulverised, aie extensively used, either in a dry state, or 
mixed with fat or wax to foim a paste. Polishing wheels aie 
usually made of wood cuveied with leather, and their surfaces- 
are charged with a paste of a fineness adapted to the work in 
hand. 

Polishing 1 Slate, a kind of yellow or greyish- yellow slate 
employed in polishing metals, glass-lenses, ike. It is composed 
of diatomaceou? matter, and is abundantly found m Bohemia 
and the Auveignc. 

Political Econ'omy, or Economics (Gr. oikos, 1 a house,' 
and nomos , k a law’), originally dealing with household thrift, 
gradually widening till it embraced the management of society 
(polk, ‘a city’ or ‘state’), in recent times has become the 
science of the laws according to which wealth is acquired and used. . 
The earliest work on economics we know of is Eryxiat, or About 
Wealth , anonymous, about 427 b.c. Plato’s writings (and espe- 
cially Book ii. of the Rcpublu ) contain much discussion of econo- 
mical questions; in Xenophon’s Economics is a remarkable pas- 
sage on division of labour. But Aristotle founded P. E. His 
Ethics deals with law for individual man ; his Politics, with 
the relation of man to man in society ; his Economics , with 
property and the lights connected w.th it. In Book ii, chap. i« 
of the last-mentioned work, the term * P. E.' first occurs. From 
the time of Aristotle down to the 16th c. we have 110 reason to 
suppose that any systematic treatment of economics was attempted. 
The Italians were early in the field of modem inquiry. During 
the first few years of the present century appeared a collection of 
the entire works of the Italian political economists, in fifty octavo 
volumes, edited by Custodi. Of the band of reformers repre- 
sented in this edition, the first was Antonio Bandini of Siena, 
who addressed a memoir to the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 
1737, recommending free-trade in corn, the granting of lease* to 
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tenants, and the repeal of vexatious imposts, with the substitution 
in their place of a tax levied uniformly on all property, even that 
of the nobility and the church. Bartdini's work Was not pub- 
lished till 1775. Before that time Fernando Galiani of Naples 
had produced his treatise, Della Moneta, a great advance Oil the , 
times, full of error as it is considered now. Then came another 
free- trade discourse, Sopra i Bilanci delle Nazione , by Carli, 
1771— a companion work to Pillo Verri’s Sulle leggi Vincolante. 
These writings breathe the same spirit of hostility to restriction 
in all its forms, but abound in crudities and absurdities of theory. 

France, for interest in this subject, was little behind Italy. 
The Alps between the two nations fitly typify the mountains of 
flinty prejudice“which had to be tunnelled through. The earliest 
French work on economics is the Traiti d* Economic Politique > 
by Montchrestien (Rouen, 1615). In 1662 Louis XIV. placed 
at the head of the finance department a man well instructed in 
the principles of economics — Colbert. In the early years of his 
ministry Colbert gave a great impetus to free trade ; but later lie 
favoured the mercantile system, a system which taught that a 
country should sell and not buy. To this system the name of 
Celbertismc was given by adult baptism : Blanqui has shown 
that it really originated with Karl V, and the Spaniaids. 
Vincent Seigneur de Gournay, a learned merchant, became 
Intendant de Commerce — a sort of President of the Board of 
Trade — in 1751 and for some time pushed a reforming policy 
finally overthrown as revolutionary — which, indeed, in the best 
sense it was. He maintained that government should protect 
the general community from the monopolising tendencies of 
classes, that it should protect a man in any investment of his 
capital not immoral, and that it should promote competition, 
trusting to the natural operation of men’s interests for the increase 
of national wealth. Some years after Gournay had thrown up 
the reins of trade, Quesnay began to theorise. Not until an 
old and infirm man did he turn his attention to economics, con- 
tributing the articles ‘ Fermier * and ‘Grains’ to the Encydo * 
pidie, In the second of these contributions he made his distinc- 
tion between produit total and produit net — between the pro- 
ductiveness of agriculture and the unproductiveness (as lie 
supposed) of other employments. In this article also, it is only 
fair to state, he advocated umestricted commerce. The system 
of Quesnay — of the Economises or Pliysiocrates — was a natural 
recoil from the mercantile system. The mercantile system had 
well-nigh ruined the country by proclaiming money the only 
riches ; the Economistes returned to Sully's dictum, * Labourage 
et p&turage sont les mamelles de J’Etat,’ and supplemented this 
with their celebrated formula ‘ Achcter, e’est vendie ; Vcndrc, 
e’est acheter.* They only erred in confining the term 1 pio- 
Auctions ’ to agricultural labour. 

Perhaps the first treatise on Economics in England worthy 
of note is Thomas Muir’s England's Treasure by Foreign Dade 
(Lond. 1664). Sir Joshua Child’s Brief Observations Concern- 
ing Trade appeared in 166S. It was thought worthy of transla- 
tion into French by Gournay, and threw out valuable hints on 
population, money, and monopolies. Sir Dudley North’s Dis- 
course upon Trade (1691) was aimed at national jealousies, and 
was really a prelude to the doctrines of fiee trade. The man 
who gave Adam Smith the clue to a philosophical treatment of 
economics was Hutcheson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Glasgow. His explanation of Value, and Demand and Supply, 
has been little improved upon by Smith. Hume and Loid 
Karnes also prepared Smith’s way. 

The appearance of the Wealth of Nations (1776) created a 
revolution in the science of Economics. In a few years it began 
to alter laws and treaties ; it was translated into all the European 
languages; ministers of state quoted it. No other woik ever 
effected so immediate and permanent a change in thcJegislanon 
of civilised countries. Peicciving the enor of the mercantile 
svstem, which regarded money alone as wealth, and the error of 
tne Physiocrates, who found wealth only in the soil, Smith made 
labour the basis of his doctrine. The Wealth of Nations treats 
of ‘the causes of improvement in the productive poweis of 
labour, and the order ascending to which its produce is naturally 
distributed among the different ranks of the people ; of the nature, 
accumulation, and employment of stock ; of systems of P. E. ; 
of the revenue of the sovereign or commonwealth.’ 

Two later economists of note in England, Mai thus and Ricardo, 
developed doctrines Smith had prepared the way for, yet did 
not anticipate. In 179S the former published anonymously An 
Ibo 


Essay on Principle of Population as it affects the Ftstotps 
Improvement ofSocidy $ but in subsequent editions bis name vvftfc 
affixed. This treatise was called forth, by an essav by Godwin in 
the Inquire^ and Godwin implied to it bitterly in the hook 
entitled Of Population, The Malthusian doctrine is that popu- 
lation increases in geometric progression, while subsistence 'kk, 
creases only in arithmetical progression, There are but three 
checks on this tendency to ovet-poptdsitioh-^Vice, misery (infant 
mortality and all disease), and moral mtmht in marriage. 

Ricardo’s Principles of P. E. and Taxation appeared in iSt 7. 
His peculiar doctrines are those coucerhhiG te^t And value. , Be 
declares that rent is caused by the transfer of cultivation from 
one sort of soil to another sort inferior io It. A^ soon asthe 
first soil is insufficient to produce enough cm to satisfy demand, 
a second soil is brought under tillage ; and only (hen is a rent 
drawn from the first. As to value, Ricardo maintains that the 
value of an article depends, not on the demand for it, but on 
the amount of labour required to produce it. J. S, .Mill has to 
some extent adopted this view in denying 'thrift demand for 
commodities is a demand for labour. NbW that the doctrines 
of Free Trade developed by the economists and Adam Smith 
have assumed the form 0/ natural laws, original lulling on 
Economics is not so much looked for. The best of recent French 
economists are J. B. Say, Sismondi, Blanqui, Chevalier, Bostiafc, 
Rossi, Gamier, and Dunoyer. Of Italians may be mentioned 
Gioja, Beccana, Poulet, Invrea, Mennechiui, The principal 
Germans are Paelitz, Barth, Riedel, Biilau, List, Ran, and nil- 
debiandt. English wrilei s are De Quincey, James Mity, Torrens 
M‘C.ulloch, Whately, M ‘Leod, Longfield/Scrope, Bailey, Button, 
Cannes, Stilling, Price, Fawcett, Jevons, &c, See Dictionnaire 
de V Ec anomie Politique (2 vols. Par. 3d ed. iS&l), Blanqui’S His- 
toire de V Economic Politique (4th ed. Par. i860), both with good 
bibliographies, and an admirable little primer of P. E. by \Y, 
Stanley Jevons (Macmillan, 1878). 

Political Offen'ces. These may be divided into major 
and minor offences against the state. Respecting the former* 
see Treason; Misprision of Treason; Attainder; and 
under Bn L, P. of Attainder, Regarding the latter, see Coin ; 
Coining, Law Regarding; under Contempt, Contempt 
of Parliament : Meetings Seditious; Sedition and Po- 
litical Societies. Applicable to both classes, see ExtRa- 

DITloN. 

Political Societies. The Act 39 Geo. III. c. 79 was 
directed against certain associations called societies of United 
Englishmen , United Scotchmen , United Irishmen * &C., which 
were formed for purposes at that time considered treasonable. 
It prohibits members of societies from taking any oath not 
required by law, and makes various provisions to prevent secrecy 
of membership and procedure. The provisions of this Act are 
extended by 57 Geo. III. c. 19. The aim of these Acts being 
solely to pi event the formation of treasonable or seditious Socie- 
ties, their severe lcstrictive provisions are not likely to be 
enforced against any society, whether political or Otherwise, 
unless it come undei suspicion of being treasonable Or seditious. 

9 and 10 Viet. c. 33 provides that no one shall prosecute Under 
the above-quoted Acts except the law officeis of the crown. 

Politics may be looked upon either as the science or as the 
ait of government. Jt has to do with the business of governing, 
seeking the gicatest happiness of those governed ; it has also to 
do with the formation of governing bodies, with a view to their 
common weal. 

In the first of these departments it embraces legislation, which 
means the making of positive law. But a general law issued by 
a governing body would be useless, were it not carried into 
practice on every occasion falling within its scope. Accordingly 
theie must be established a distinction between the legislative 
and the executive powers of a government. An executive com- 
mand is a special command issued in accordance with a law 
already passed. Such executive commands or acta are either 
administrative or judicial. A judicial declaration decides whether 
or not a certain person has been brought within the, scope of a 
certain penal provision, or whether, a certain person is possessed 
of a certain disputed right. In judicial proceeding*, the Govern- 
ment functionary acts only at the motion of Others. But in 
administrative proceedings the functionary may act spontane- 
ously, and such proceedings are for the purpose of carrying a 
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rule of law into effect when there is neither a question of legal 
culpability nor a question of right 
A government is called a monarchy when it is vested in a 
single person. There are many degrees of this form, from 
despotism to limited monarchy, suteh as that of Britain. When 
the governing body consists of a few who acquire the ascend- 
ancy, whether hereditary or not, it is called an aristocracy or 
oligarchy. When the body comprises the majority of the 
nation, the government is called a democracy . These forms are 
often mixed. 

Polizia'no, An'gelo, Italy's greatest poet between Petrarch 
and Ariosto, was born 24th July 1454, at Monte Puliciano, in 
Tuscany, whe*e his father, Messer Bennedetto Ambrogini, was 
a needy doctor of laws. He came as a boy to Florence, and 
was educated in the palace of Lorenzo de’ Medici, studying 
Latin under Landino, Greek under Andronicus of Thcssalouica, 
the Platonic philosophy under Ficino, and the Aristotelian under 
Argyropyhts. He published Latin compositions in his four- 
teenth and Greek in his eighteenth year, a twelvemonth later 
edited Catullus, and about the same time composed his Orjeo , a 
combination of tragedy, pastoral, and opeta, with its famous 
Maenad chorus. In the half-epic, half-idyllic Giostra (1477), K 
sang how Giuliano de' Medici loved Simonetta, and carried off 
the prize in the tourney, a trivial theme enough, but one that 
our poet touched with matchless art and adorned with the rare 
scholarship displayed in his rendering of Homer into Latin 
hexameters, and Latin prose translation of IJerodinn, ilc also 
wrote scores of minor verses {Inflate, rispitti , and slramboiii ) ; 
edited Justinian’s Pandects] Ovid, Quintilian, and the younger 
Pliny; translated Plutarch’s Love Tales, Epictetus, Alexander 
Apbrodisius, and selections from Moschus and Callimachus; 
and charmed the Renaissance scholars with his Miscellanea 
(1489), a series of studies on the classic authors. Lorenzo made 
him tutor to his sons, and he was professor of both Greek and 
Latin in the University of Florence, numbering amongst hri 
hearers Reuchlin, Grocyn, I.inacre, and the Portuguese Tcssi- 
ras. Honours rained thick upon him — the flatteries of a pope, 
the citizenship of Florence, a cation ry in the cathedral, the choice 
of any or tvery professorial chair. But Savonarola’s prophetic 
thunders came to drown the merry strains of his Canti Car - 
ttaseialeschi, his patron Lorenzo was dead, and P. himself, 

* weeping early and late,’ passed away at the age of forty, 24th 
September 1494, on the eve of the French entry into Florence. 
In him the New Learning attained its zenith, and his is also the 
higher praise of having revived his native Tuscan, which since 
Petrarch’s day had fallen into neglect, of having at one stioke 
perfected the Italian epic stanza, and left to his successors a 
model of faultiest style. That style, indeed, in all TVs poetry 
is paramount to the subject-matter, and that he cared more 
about how than what he wrote is undeniable ; but the fault 
belongs less to the poet than to the times in which lie lived, 
when paganism and classicism had established aitilieial canons 
of sentiment and utterance, and Italian liberty lay crushed be- 
neath a load of sloth, tyranny, and foreign wrong. The best 
edition of P.’s wotks is by Carducci (Flor. 1SO4), Mr. J. A. 
Symonds has translated portions of the Otjeo, Giostra , &c., in 
an article, P.’s Italian Poetry , in the /v; t nightly Pcricw for 
August 1873. See Middy, Angelas Politianiis (Lcips. 1SO4). 

Polk, James Knox, eleventh President of the United 
States of America, was born in Mecklenburg comity, N. Caro- 
lina, 2d November 1795. The son of a icspectable farmer, he 
received a good education, and after graduating at the Univer- 
sity of Nashville in 1818, was admitted to the bar in JS20, 
and in 1824 elected member of Congress by the Democratic 
party. After holding several minor appointments, lie was chosen 
Speaker of Congress in 1835 and 1837, Jand Governor of 7 'cn- 
nessee in 1839. In December 1844 he was elected President of 
the United States with 170 votes as against 105 for Henry Clay. 
The chief events of his administration were the settlement of the 
Oregon boundary question, the reorganisation of the financial 
system, the Mexican war, and the acquisition of California and 
New Mexico. He died at Nashville, June 19, 1849. Though 
not possessed of great talent, P. was a man of firm character and 
irreproachable integrity. 

Polka (Boliem.jfW/tvr, ‘half’), a popular dance in three-quarters 
time, with the third quaver accented. It consists of three steps to 
323 


the first three beats of each bar, a rest being taken on the fourth 
beat. It originated in Bohemia about 1830, and on its intro- 
duction into England in 1843 had for a considerable time a reign 
of amazing popularity. 

Poll'ack {Merlangius pollachius), a species of Telcostean 
fishes belonging to the Gaaida or cod family. It is common on 
the coasts of Britain, and is called the whiting and coal-fish. 
In Scotland its local name is the ‘ lythe.’ Tim I\ is caught in 
numbers by the rod and line, almost any white object, even a 
piece of rag, serving as a bait It has three dorsal fins, the 
tail is forked, and the upper jaw is much shot ter than the 
under. 

Poll'an (Coregonus Pollan ), a fish belonging to the Salmon - 
idee, found in certain fre.di-water lakes of Ireland {e.g, Loch 
Neagh j. It is allied to the Vendace (C. Willoughbii) of English 
lakes. Its average length is from 10 to 12 inches. The flesh 
is highly esteemed. The P. is caught in large numbers by nets. 
It appears to spawn in November mid December, 

PolTard (from poll , ‘ to cut off the head ; ' Low Ger. boltc, * a 
tree-top '), a term which in the 17th c. denoted a tree lopped of 
its side brandies, but is now applied to a tree whose crown or 
‘poll’ has been cut of! when at the height of 10 or 12 feet from 
the ground, that it may send out new branches near the section. 
Tices pollarded for fuel or fence-wood, are in Pmgland chiefly 
confined to hedgerows, or the banks of rivers running through 
marshy grounds ; but on the Continent they arc frequently met 
with in the open count 17, wlieic their unsightly bareness does 
much to mar the landscape. 

Poll'en. See Stamen. 

Pollen'za {Talent in), a town of Majorca, near the N, coast of 
the island, 30 miles N.W. of Palma, has a Jesuits* college, and 
produces coarse cotton and woollen cloths, boots and shoes, rope, 
cS:c. Pop. 7000. There are two small Italian towns of the same 
name, one 5J miles from Macerata, near which Stilico gained his 
great victory over the Goths in 403 a.d., the other in the pro- 
vince of Cunca, celebrated for its antiquities. 

Pollilore', a town in the district of Chingleput, Madras Pre- 
sidency, British India, near Conjeveram, and 43 miles S.W. 
from Madras. It is the scene of two battles. In 1780 Colonel 
B.ullic was here completely defeated and taken prisoner by 
Ilyder All. This was the gieatest defeat the British had hitherto 
sustained in India. The lives of the prisoners were only saved 
by the intervention of Hyder’s French officers. Paintings com- 
memorative of the victoiy aic still to be seen at Seringapatam. 
But in the following year, on the anniversary of the former 
battle according to the lunar calendar. Sir Eyre Coote won his 
fast victory over Ilyder Ali on the same spot. 

Poll'io, Caius Asinius, born at Rome in 7 6 B.C., first sig- 
nalised lnmself by his accusation of the Pompeian tribune C. 
Cato (54I, and having espoused the cause of Cresar, and shared 
with him the passage of the Rubicon (49), was despatched to 
Sicily to aid in the expulsion of M. Cato, and thence to Africa, 
where he diew off the icmnants of the Roman army after Curio’s 
defeat by Juba. He next saw service at Pharsalia (4S), as tri- 
bune of the plebs opposed Dolaipella’s measure for the cancelling 
of debts (47), attended Caesar on his Spanish campaign (45), and 
at the time of the dictator s assassination (44) was carrying on the 
war against S. Poinpcius with scant success, as administrator of 
the Further Province, which on the formation of the Second 
Triumvirate he exchanged for Transpadane Gaul. He played 
tlie part of peacemaker between Antony and Octavian in 40, 
was consul the same year, and in 39 earned a triumph by his 
victory over t.ie I’arthini in Illyria. Thenceforth he led a retired 
life, declining in 32 to avow himself a partisan of either Octavian 
or Antony, and dying at his Tusculan villa in 4 A.D, Himself 
no mean historian, orator, and playwright, if we accept the ver- 
dict of ins contemporaries, P. is most famous as a liberal patron 
of letters in the persons of Virgil and Horace, as the founder of 
Rome’s first public library, and as the originator of that mutual 
admiration system which alter wards formed a theme for the 
j satire of Martial and Juvjnal. Of his critical acumen, we know 
1 that be detected the 4 Patavinity’ of Livy, impugned the accu- 
racy of Ciesar’s Commentaries , and challenged Sallust for his 
pseudo-archaisms, a charge from which the critic’s own perished 
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works were not entirely fiee (Quint, i. 8 ; ix. 4). See Thor* 
becke’s Commentatio de C . Assinii Pollionis Vita et Studtis 
(Lugd. Bat. 1820). 

PdU'nitz, Karl Ludwig*, Freiherr von, celebrated as 
a writer of memoirs, was the second son of Major-General 
Gerhard Bemhaid von F., minister of state to the Elector of 
Brandenburg, and was born at Issomin, a village in the arch- 
bishopric of Koln, 25th February 1692. After squandering his 
patrimony, he travelled through various countries of Europe, 
bearing arms successively in Austria, Italy, and Spain, and no- 
where fixing his abode, till at last King Friedrich II. of Ger- 
many took a liking for him, and made him his reader. In this 
position his disorderly habits often led him into disgrace, from 
which the force of his wit enabled him again to lise to the favour 
of Friedrich, who at length appointed him director of the 
theatre. After twice joining the Catholic Church, and as often 
returning to Protestantism, he became for the third time a 
Catholic, and died 23d June 1775. P.’s Let Ires et Alt moires, 
avec nouveaux Ml moires de sa Vie et la Relation de ses Pre mists 
Voyages (nominally Amstcrd. 1735), and It at abtegS de Saxe 
sous la regne d' Auguste 111 ., Roi de Pologne (Frankf. 1734), 
widely read in his own day, arc untrustworthy, witty, and 
scurrilous. After his death, Bruim published P.’s JMSmoires pour 
servir & V Bistoire des quatre demurs souverains de la Liaison 
de Brandenbourg , Roy ale de Prusse (2 vols. Beil. 1792). P. is 
also the reputed author of Ilntobe sect lie de la £>ucheae d' Han- 
ovre \ Spouse de George I., Roi de la Grande Bretagne (Lond. 1832), 
and editor of Gundling’s posthumous La Saxe Galante (1737). 

Foll'ock, Sir George, a son of David P., saddler to George 
111 ., was born in Westminster, 4th June 17S6, and educated at 
a school in Vauxhall. lie entered the Military Academy of 
Woolwich (1801), sailed for Calcutta (1803), and received his 
commission as lieutenant of artillery in the service of the East 
India Company (1804). He was present at the storming of 
Deeg and the unsuccessful assault on Bhurtpore (1805), in the 
Nepaulese campaign commanded the aitillcry under General 
Wood U817), and for Ins services as lieutenant-colonel in the 
war with Burmah received the Companionship of the Bath 
(1825). In the Afghan War of 1842, with a single battalion of 
infantry, one regiment of dragoons, and fourteen guns, be forced 
the Khyber Pass, defeated Akhbar Khan, and by his occupation 
of Cabul effected the relief of JeJIalabad, being rewarded for 
these splendid services by the thanks of Parliament, the Giand 
Cross of the Bath, and a life pension of j£iooo from the East 
India Company. He was appointed envoy at the court of Oude 
(1843) and military member of the Supreme Council (1844), re- 
turned to England (1846), and took up his residence at t lupham, 
obtaining his promotion as lieutenant-general (1851) and genet nl 
(1859), whilst holding the senior directorship of the Company 
(1854-56). He was created field-marshal (1870), Constable of 
the Tower (1871), and a baronet (iS72\ and dying at Walmer, 
6th October 1S72, was buried m Westminster Abbey. See 
C. R. Low’s Life and Correspondents of Sir George P. (Lond. 
1873). — Sir Frederick P., elder brother of the preceding, 
was born in London, 23d September 1783, and passing from 
St. Paul’s School to Trinity College, Cambridge (1S02), was 
Senior Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman (1806), and obtained a 
college fellowship (1S07). Called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in the same year, he travelled the Northern Circuit, 
dividing its honours with Brougham, Scarlett, and Campbell, 
was made a King’s Counsel (1827), and leturned as Conserva- 
tive member for Huntingdon (1831). Having served as 
Attorney- General in Peel’s Ministries of 1834 and 1841, he was 
created Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer (1844k on the re- 
signation of which office in 1S66 he received a baronetcy. He 
died 23d August 1870, leaving a son, Sir Charles Edward 
P., &.C., who was born 21st October 1823, is the author of 
various legal treatises, and in 1873 was created Baron of the 
Exchequer* 

^ P oil ocksha ws', a thriving municipal burgh in Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, in a valley at the confluence of the White Cart and the 
Auldhouse Burn, 2^ miles S. by W. of Glasgow, and 6 E. by S. 
of Paisley. It cs a statiou on the Glasgow and Barrhead Rail- 
way, has some good churches and an excellent public library, 
which is to be extended, with the addition of a reading-room, 
through a legacy of £2000 received in 1877, aided by local sub- 


scription. Under the Education Act of 1872, £$}&7 had been 
spent upon school-buildings at the close of 1877. P. is the seat of 
important industries in cotton-spinning, weaving, bleaching, and 
dyeing. It has also paper-works, potteries, and large engineer- 
ing works. In the year 1855^56, the rental of P. was 49955 J 
in 1877-78 it amounted to 434,483. Pop* (1871) 8921, Two 
miles distant is the village of Thornliebatik, where are situated 
the most extensive calico-printing works in Scotland. 

Foll'ok, Robert, a Scottish poet and minister, was bom in 
1799 at Muirliouse, in the parish of Eaglesham, Renfrewshire. 
After going through his Arts course in the University of Glasgow, 
he entered the Divinity Hall of the Secession Church, where he 
studied for five years under Dr. Dick, and was licensed to preach 
in 1827. In the same year he published, by the advice of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, the work by which he is known, The Course of 
7 'ime, a poem in 10 books, intended to describe the spiritual 
life and destiny of man. The excess of work, however, conse- 
quent upon his carrying on the composition of his poem at the 
same time with his theological studies, brought on symptoms of 
consumption, and he removed to the S.W. of England along 
with Ins sister. lie died at Shirley Common, near Southampton, 
17th September 1827, just as lie was beginning to find himself 
famous. IIis work has run through twenty-four editions, a 
success which is chiefly owing to its popularity among the reli- 
gious classes of Scotland, of whose favourite Calvinistic doctrines 
the Course of Time may be considered a poetical embodiment. 
Formerly it was made the subject of much extravagant praise, 
the young author, whose premature death heightened the interest 
in his work, being often profanely compared to Milton*. But 
although there aie many passages which show a poetical gift of 
high promise, and one or two which even glow with a sublime 
ardour, the interest is ill -sustained, and the general effect of the 
whole production is extremely heavy and monotonous. The 
greater part is not superior to an ordinary Scotch sermon. 
Before publishing hi-, poem, 1 *. had written three prose tales, 
entitled Belt n of the Glen , Ralph CerumeU, and The Persecuted 
Family, which have been frequently published in one volume 
under the title Tales of the Covenanters . See the Memoir of his 
life (1S43). ♦ 

Polo, a modern game devised by the British officers in India 
to take the place of football, for which the climate was un- 
favourable. Jt lesemblcs hockey and golf, but the player is 
mounted on horseback, and wields a * mallet/ which must be 
4 feet 4 inches long. It is played by ‘ sides,’ as in football ; and 
the object is to duve the ball from one goal to another. Even 
when the player a skilful rider, there is considerable danger in 
P,, as much, however, from collisions and blows with the mallet 
as from falls. By the club rule?., as played at Jerome Park, the 
height of the ponies used it. limited to J4 hands. The animals 
arc ‘hog-maned,’ .and have their tails cut short. P, has rapidly 
become one of the most popular of ail British games, and has 
nLo taken kindly to American *oil since it was introduced by 
Mr. James Gordon Bonnet m 1S76. In the latter country 
Mexican mustangs are now tiained for Ik-playing, 

Polo, Marco, of a patrician family of Venice, Dalmatian by 
extraction, was born in 1250. His father and uncle, Nicolo 
and Mafieo P., after sailing on a trading expedition to Constanti- 
nople, crossing the Black Sea to the Crimea, travelling overland 
to Bokhara, and passing som £ time in Cathay, returned laden 
with wealth after an absence of nineteen yeaft. In 1271 they 
again set out, accompanied by Marco, then twenty-one years- 
old. Bearing letters from Gregory X., they made their way 
into the interior of Asia, thiough Greater Armenia, Persian 
hak, Khorassan, by the city of Balkh into the country of Ba- 
dakhshan, at the source of the Oxus, where the illness of Marco 
detained them twelve months. Resuming their journey to the* 
N.E., they crossed the high table-land of Pamir (a route fol- 
lowed again by no European till the journey of Lieutenant Wood 
to the sources of the Oxus in 1838), and proceeded to Cashgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan, reaching the city of Lop or Kobi. 
Traversing for thirty days the desert of Gobi, they arrived at 
Shalchen in Tangut, whence they journeyed to the city of Kara- 
korum. When they came within forty days’ journey of Cambaluc 
(*>., Khan-baligh, ‘ imperial city/ probably Pekin), capital of 
Cathay, an escort met them and conducted them to the imperial 
city. The Khan employed Marco about his person, and when 
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he had became acquainted with the language and customs of the 
Mongols, employed him in embassies to some of his chiefs* 
Marco everywhere made careful notes of all that came unde&his 
observation, As the Khan's representative he visited succes- 
sively Western China, Eastern Thibet, and thence to the borders 
of Burmah (Mien). Though our information is only incidental, 
it would appear that he was later charged with a mission to 
Indio, and for three years acted as governor of the city of Yang- 
cheu-fu. After having spent seventeen years in the Khan’s service, 
the Polos with great difficulty obtained permission to visit their 
native country. They were joined by an embassy from lCublai to 
the King of Persia, and the whole party sailedfromFu-kicn in 1292, 
in a fleet of fourteen ships, They touched at Ziambar, Borneo, 
Lobak, Sumatra, the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, Ceylon, 
and the Carnatic, and sailed up the Persian Gulf. Thence they 
travelled by land through Kurdistan and Mingrelia to Trubizond ; 
and again taking ship on the Black Sea, they arrived at Venice 
in 1295. Dressed like Tartars, and speaking their native tongue 
with difficulty, they could scarcely gain recognition from their 
friends. Maneo became one of the chief magistrates in Venice. 
Marco commanded a galley in the fleet sent (1298) against the 
Genoese, was wounded in an engagement, and was carried 
prisoner to Genoa. During his captivity he dictated an account 
of his travels to Rusliciano, a humble litterateur of Pisa. In 
1299 Marco returned to Venice, where he married and had three 
daughters. He died in 1324. Nicolo, the father, was dead be- 
fore August 1300 ; Maffeo, the uncle, was alive and well in 1309. 
The description M. P. gave of lus travels was long discredited ; 
even on his deathbed he was adjured to ictract his supposed 
falsehoods. But he remained firm ; and now his work remains 
to the geographical world a wonder of accurate information. 
He was the first to trace a route across the breadth of the Asiatic 
continent, naming and describing kingdom after kingdom from 
Cilicia to the Yellow Sea. lie revealed China with its mighty 
rivers, swarming cities, and rich industries ; described for tbc first 
time the strange nations on its boidcrs — Thibet, Laos, Siam, 
Cochin-China, and Japan ; and made known to Europe the won- 
drous Indian archipelago, India, itself, not as a mythical region 
but as a real country, visited and partly explored, the secluded 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, anil m lemoter quarters the 
high plateau of Pamir, Siberia, and the Arctic Oceu».. 

It is a curious factf only ascertained within the last half cen- 
tury, that the original MS. of the ‘ Book of M. IV was m 
! French, and very bad French. But most of the MSS. (of which 
1 eighty are known) are in Latin, after the version of Fiiar Pipino, 
i . executed in P.'s lifetime. The first printed edition appeared at 
I Antwerp about 14S5, and at Venice in 1496. The French and 
j Latin texts were published in the Menmres of the Pans Geo- 
graphical Society in 1S24. Marsden's Engli-h translation (1S18), 
revised and annotated, formh a volume of Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library (1854). Pauthier’s edition (Pai. 1865) brought a vast 
amount of curious Chinese learning to bear 011 the subject ; but 
the principal contribution to the literature of the subject is 
Colonel Yule’s Book of Sir Jlf. P., a new translation (2 vols. 
Lond. 1875). 

Polotsk', a town of Russia, in the government of Vitebsk, 
stands at the confluence of the Polota with the Dtina, 9s miles 
K.S.E. of Diinaburg by rail. It is the seat of a Cheek- United 
archbishop ; has a kremlin, several Check and Catholic churches, 
and acadet academy (formerly a famous Jesuit college) ; and carries 
on a lively river trade. Pop. (1871) 1 1,92s. Aftei passing hom 
the Tartars to the Russians (1564), P. was captured by Stephen 
Balhori (1576)* next became capital of a Polish vavvodship, and 
finally reverted to Russia (1772). 

Poltava. See Pultava. 

Polyan'dry (Gr. polys, ‘many/ aner, andros, ‘ a man’) is 
the custom prevailing in many wild tribes by which a woman is 
married to several men at once. The Tod as of I ndia, the people 
of Thibet, and other tribes of Asia, follow this practice. It 
exists also in Ceylon, in the Aleutian Islands, among the Kor- 
yaks, among the Zaporovian Cossacks, among the tribes of the 
Orinoco, and in Lanzarote, fone of the Canary Islands. It 
appears that in ancient times the field of P. was wider than it 
is now. Caesar mentions it as a practice of the Britons, and 
Tacitus, in spite of his well-known passage regarding the mono- 
• gamy of the Germans, still affirms that iu hib time traces of the 


P, existed among the Goths, The custom, like that of polygamy, 
originated in unequal balance of the sexes. See Humboldt’s 
Pei'sonal Narrative (trans. 18x9), Grey’s Polynesian Mytho* 
logy (1855), Latham’s Descriptive Ethnology (1859)* Tennent’s 
Ceylon (1859), Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation (1870), and 
Tylor's Primitive Culture (1871). 

Poly an 'thus (Gr. * many -flowered ’). In the Primrose (q. v. ) 
the pedicel of each flower appears to spring from the root, but 
the inflorescence is in reality a sessile umbel, and the flower 
stalks are not triie scapes (see Inflorescence). Sometimes it 
is found with a more or less pedunctcd umbel* and it is from 
such a form as this the P. has originated, so that it is merely a 
cultivated variety of Primula vulgaris, and its diversified ap- 
pearance results from the skill of the horticulturist in selecting 
and propagating from the best * sports. ’ The P. is not the same 
as the English oxlip, which is sometimes made a synonym of it, 
that being a series of hybrid forms between the primrose and the 
cowslip. The true oxlip is a well marked species, very rare in 
Britain. 

Polyan'thus Narciss'us. See Narcissus. 

Polyatom'ic ATcohoIs include what are ordinarily called 
secondary and tertiary alcohols. A primary alcohol when oxi- 
dised loses hydrogen and yields its aldehyd (C s Hb0 + O:=C s H 4 

0 + OIL) ; a secondary alcohol similarly treated yields a ketone 
(CalI«0 + 0 “C 3 H fl O + OIl 2 ) ; while a tertiary alcohol breaks 
up when oxidised into a mixture of acids. According to the 
accepted theory, these alcohols are thus distinguished. Methy- 
lic alcohol may be regarded as marsh gas having its one hydro- 
gen atom jeplaced by hydroxl (Oil). By replacing another 
hydrogen atom by a hydrocarbon (CH a ,C 2 H 5 , &c.), the higher 
homologucs are obtained ; and as long as this substitution is so 
affected as to leave two of the original marsh gas hydrogen 
atoms, the alcohol is a primary one. If only one of the marsh 
gas hydrogen atoms is left unaffected, a secondary alcohol is 
obtained ; and when all have been replaced by various hydro- 
carbon radicles, a tertiary alcohol icsults. It is evident then 
that a secondary alcohol must contain not fewer than three car- 
bon atoms, and a tertiary alcohol not fewer than four. 

Polybas'ic Acids are acids possessing more than one hydro- 
gen atom capable of being replaced by a metal equivalent. 

Polybius, a Greek statesman and historian, was bom about 
204 li c. at Megalopolis in Arcadia. His father, Lycortas, the 
friend of Philopoemen, became at his death in B.c. 1 82 general 
of the Achaean League. Educated by these men in Avar and 
politics, P. was a champion of national independence, siding 
neither with the Macedonian nor the Roman party in the 
A chasm League. On the breaking out of the war between the 
Romans and Perseus of Macedon, P. and his fellow-moderates, 
m opposition to Callicrates, the leader of the Roman party, 
sought to remain neutral, but in 169 the commissioners of 
the Senate, Popillius and Octavius declared neutrality hostile, 
naming specially as unfavourable to Rome, Lycortas, Archon, 
and P. This crushed the national patty, and in the same year ! 
Archon was made general, and P. commander of the horse, | 
with orders, if needful, to help the Romans. Shortly after, by : 
decree of the League, P. was sent to offer the whole Acluean | 
force to the consul Q). Marcius Philippus in Macedonia. After j 
the defeat of Pciseus at Pydna (168) the Roman Commis- 

1 sinners C* Claudius and Cn. Dolabella ordered 1000 of the 
noblest Admans, including P M to be earned off to Italy (167), 
on the charge of not I laving aided the Romans. P, lived 
at Rome with Afcmlius Paullus and his sons Fabius and Scipio 
till 1 5 1. Through Scipio he got that access to the state docu- 
ments so necessary for his gient work, attending him, too, in his 
military expeditions. I11 151 the surviving A choc an exiles wbre 
permitted to return to Greece. Thcie P. remained till 149, 
when he appears with the consul M’. Manilius at Lilybacum. In 
146 lie witnessed the deduction of Carthage by Scipio, and 
returning to Greece shortly after the fall of Corinth, aided in ob- 
taining moderate terms from the Romans, and in drawing up new ] 
laws for 1ns vanquished countrymen, who raised statues to him j 
at Megalopolis, Mantlnea, Pallantium, Tegea, &c. From this ! 
time till lus death by a fall from his horse in 122, P. was ! 
engaged on his history. He visited Egypt in 143, and was 
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probably with Sripio at the fall of Numantia in 134; in earlier 
life, too, he had journeyed in Africa, Spain, and Gaul. P. 
wrote five works. His Life, of Philofoemen , in three books, his 
treatise On Tactics , praised by Arrian and /Elian, that On Living 
under the Equator , mentioned by Strabo, and his History of the 
Numaniian ll r ar , referred to by Cicero in a letter, have 
entirely perished. His great work, the Universal History , con- 
tained fotty books. The first part (from 220 B.C., where Aratus 
stops, to 1 63 ), aiming to show how the Romans had in these 
fifty-three years subdued most of the woild, contained the history 
of the Second Punic War, the Social War in Greece, the war 
between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopator in Asia, and the 
subjugation of Macedonia by Rome in 168. Rooks I, and II., 
however, narrate-briefly the histoiy of Rome from its capture by 
the Gauls (390 B.c.) to the beginning of the second Punic War 
(21S B.C.). The second part brought down the histoiy to 146 
13 . c., when with the fall of Corinth Greece was completely sub- 
dued ; Book XL. forming a chionological summary of the 
whole. The style of P. is by no means pure, is without orna- 
ment, and lacks care both in the choice of word* and the con- 
struction of sentences. lie was, moreover, utterly unimaginative, 
but his judgment was 4 cool, calm, and calculating,’ and Ins 
preparatory studies and practical knowledge of war and politics 
very great. Hence his woik is thoroughly didactic, a ‘Ihag- 
mateia,’ as lie calls it, lather than a history. Of the forty books 
we have five entire, and a number of fragments and extracts, 
some of considerable length — e.g., one from Book VI., giving 
an account of the Roman army, discoveicd at Corfu shortly 
after the revival of learning. The best annotated edition of P.’s 
works is that of Schweighduser (8 vols. Laps. 1789-95, and 
Oxford, 5 vols. 1823); the best texts are Bekkei's (Beil. 1844), 
and Ilultsch’s (4 vols. (1S67-72). See Livy. , XXVI 1 I.-XLV., 
Plutarph, Lives of Philo pee men and Paullns sEmiit us , and K. W. 
Nitzsch, Polybius (Kcil, 1842). 

Pol'ycarp, one of the Apostolic Fathers (cj. \\), was a 
bishop who suffered martyrdom at Smyrna soon after the 
middle of the 2d c. All our information legardmg him is de- 
rived from two authorities — the writings, of Iicnmu-* (q. v.), and 
a letter from the Church at Smyrna to the Philomel uins, giving 
an account of his marly* dom and the many miracles which 
accompanied it. According to a letter of Iicnacus pieservcd in 
Eusebius, P. was instructed by the apostles, had intercourse 
with many who had seen Christ, and was appointed bidiop for 
Asia in Smyrna, whcic, at an exceedingly old age, lie departed 
this life. Accoidmg to the same authority he sojourned at 
Rome in the time of Bishop Amcetin» or of the Emperor M. A. 
Antoninus, and converted many hcieiics to the Church of God. 
Jerome (q. v.), paraphrasing ami amplifying the account of 
Iremeus, tells us that P. was u disciple of the Apostle John, by 
whom he was ordained Bishop of Smyrna, and was chief of all 
Asia, inasmuch as he saw and had lor ma ters some of the 
apostles ami those who had seen the Lord. Again Jerome and 
Eusebius, interpreting the visit of P, to Rome in the light of the 
Pascal controversy, which, however, did not ansi* till aftu the 
time of I\, gathered from the above passage of lien.uis that 
while Anicetus luled the Chuivh of the Roman., I’., yet suivtv- 
ing, came to Rome and entered into a Lonvei'Ution with Ani- 
cetus on account of some discussion in lef'icnce to the day on 
which the Passover was to be held. According to the letter 
called the Martyrium of P., which claims to have been wntteii 
by eye-witnesses of the martyrdom and m the following year, but 
which from its contents — miiaculous and non-mii aeulous— was 
probably the work of a much later period, P. was burned at 
Smyrna ‘after he had served Christ eighty-six yeais. 1 Eusebius 
states that he suffcied death under M. A. Antoninus, who began to 
reign i6l, so that, however soon after that date his martyrdom 
be fixed, there is a difficulty, either about the great age of P. or 
liiS intercourse with the apostles. The date has been fixed by 
various writers at 147, 161, 166, 169, J75, 17S; but all by mere 
conjecture. The only extant writing of V , although others urc 
mentioned by later writings, is an Epistle to the Philippian-*, 
regarding the authenticity of winch there is much controversy. 
The best editions arc by Ilefele (1839, 4th cd. 1855), Jacobson 
(1838, 4th ed. 1866), and Dressel (1857, 3d cd. 187*6). See 
Donaldson’s Chrht. Lit. and Doctr. (vol. i. Loud. 1864); Cle- 
men Ison’s EpLtles of Ignatius and P. (1827) ; and an Essay by 
Canon Lujhtfoot in the Content bo raw kevino (May 1875). 
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Pol'ychrome Printing denotes the art of printing two or 
more colours at a single operation of the press. Of the several 
processes from time to time devised, that patented in 1820 by 
Sir William Congreve, and since then modified and improved, 
has been most successful. Congreve employed compound metal 
plates so constructed as to separate and descend to different 
levels, at which the coloured inks were severally applied, and 
afterwards to rise and unite to form a single printing surface. 
Recently a polychrome process on an entirely different plan from 
the above, by which .any number of colours forming pictorial 
designs may be printed simultaneously, has been patented in this 
country by C. O. Radde of Hamburg. See Strnochromy. 

Polycotyle'donous Plants. In the same way that plants 
with no cotyledons arc called acotyledonous, those with one 
monocotyledonous , and those with two dicotyledonous, the name 
1*. P. has been given to the comparatively small number having 
fiom two to many cotyledons. Ibis Occurs in Conferee, espe- 
cially in the genera embracing the fir, spruce, and larch, in which 
up to fifteen have been observed. Some botanists, however, con- 
sider that such plants have normally two cotyledons, which have 
been merely deeply divided into a number of linear segments. 

Polyc'rates, son of /Eacus, in the 6th c. B.c* made himself 
tyrant of Samos, and having raised a fleet of one hundred 
vessels, subdued Lesbos, Miletus, and other neighbouring 
states. So great and unbroken was his prosperity, that Amasis 
tq v.), his friend and ally, counselled him to Sacrifice his dearest 
ticasuro, thereby to aveit the jealousy of heaven ; and P. cast 1 
into the sea a costly signet-ring, only to recover it a day later 
fiom the belly of a fish, as Schiller sings in his King dcs Poly- 
/crates. Thereupon Amahs, so runs the story, broke off his 
alliance with one whose fortune seemed too good to last ; though 
Grote comudeis it more probable that it was P. himself who 
abandoned his Egyptian for a Persian ally, as in 525 we find hint 
aiding Cambyses pj- v.) 111 hU invasion of Egypt with forty j 
vessels maimed by discontented Samians, who were to be set in j 
the forefront of the light. They escaped, however, their intended j 
fate, ami returning with n mixed Spaitan and Corinthian force, ! 
besieged P. for foity days within his citadel. His hour was not 1 
yet come, and tor thict* years longer he ruled with increased ’ 
magnificence, till 111 522 Ins deadly enemy Orceles, satrap of ; 
wSaidis, lined him to the mainland, and there had him seized and > 
crucified. 

Polycysti'na, a gioup of Protozoa, belonging to the class 
Khisopoda (4 v.), and allied to the loraminfera (q. v.). These j 
animals ate all microscopic, and possess shells of llinty material, j 
and of exceeding delicacy of form and beauty of outline. They 
arc usually included in the group Kadioiaria. Many species 
occur in a fos-il stale, the so-called ‘ Infusorial earth ' of lhuba- 
does being almost eniiiely composed of the minute sheila of 1\ 
Tin-* deposit is of Tertiary age. 

Polydipsia (Cr. ‘great thirst’) is a term which has been 
applied to the disease Diabetes Insipidus (q. v.), 

Polygala'cese is a natural order of herbs or shrubs with j 
alternate or sub-opposite leaves j small or showy irtegular J 
fluweis, either soluaiy or lacemose. having their two inner sepals 
potaloid ; petals, three or five ; ovary free, two-celled ; ■ style 
simple. Theie rue about 400 species distributed through tropi- 
cal and temperate legions. The properties may be summarised 
a» bitter, emetic, puigative, and diuretic. Poly gala is the type 
genus, and out of its 200 species is lepresented in Britain by 
three, to which the name ‘milkwort * is given. P. vulgaris is 
a pretty plant, with white, pink, blue, lilac, or purple flowers, 
and in some of its vaneties is common on heaths, poor pasture- 
ginund, &c. ; calcarea is confined, to the chalk-hills of S. 
England ; and ]\ amt vinca is very rare and local. Many of the 
species possess medicinal properties, but the only oue that has 
passed into notoriety is I\ Senega, the root of which, under the 
name of Senega Root, has its place in materia mediea as ‘ an 
excellent stimulating expectorant, well adapted for chronic 
bronchitis in old people, and for the advanced stages of pneu- 
monia. ' It is a N. American species, and was first introduced 1 
into medical practice as a remedy for snakebites* Of Cape 
species, several are in cultivation, such as P. oppositi folia, P. 

I at i folia, P. cordfolia , theii purple pctaloid sepals and fringed 
keel-likc petal rendering them elegant and attractive ornamental ' 
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plants. Comespertna volubility a graceful little twining plant of 
Australasia, bearing a great abundance of beautiful blue flowers, 
belongs to the same category. P. Chamcsbuxus , a shrubby 
European species, is frequent in gardens. The S. American 
species of Securidam ramble to a great height over forest trees, 
and when in flower make a handsome show. To this genus 
belongs the * Buaze * (& longipedunculata ) of Livingstone's 
‘Travels/ the fibre of which resembles flax, and from its high 
quality will probably, on the opening up of Africa, be an article 
of commerce. Mundtia spinosa of S. Africa yields an insignifi- 
cant edible fruit. The anomalous genus Kramaria is now 
included in P., and will be referred to under Rattany Root. 

Polyg'ambus (Gr, polys, ‘many/ and gamr, ‘marriage’) is 
applied in botany to those species of Phanerogamia (q. v.) that 
bear on the same plant some flowers entirely male, others entirely 
female, and others hermaphrodite. Examples of such are the 
elm, maple, and horse-chestnut. 

Folyg'amy (Gr. polys, ‘many/ and game, ‘marriage’) is a 
name for the custom according to which a mail may lawfully have 
move than one wife at a time. In Asia P. has existed from time 
immemorial, and Mohammedanism has fostered the practice. 
Montesquieu surmised that the custom arose in consequence of 
the great proportion of females in the population of the East ; 
it more probably owed its oiigin in part to the premature old 
age of women in certain countries. In the Scriptures P. is men- 
tioned as existing before the flood; in patnaichal tunes it was 
common ; the Mosaic law tolerated it. There is no indica- 
tion that it was practised by the Jews in the time of Quit. 
The Koran allows a man to have four legitimate wives ; but only 
the rich can indulge so far. Arabs generally content themselves 
with one wife. P. can never prevail except where slavery exists 
in some form or other, its expense otherwise being too great. 

A statute of Edwaid I. places P. among the capital crimes. 
By statute of George III. it is made punishable with imprison* 
ment or transportation for seven yeais. By the laws of ancient 
and modern Sweden its penalty is death. In modern times P. 
has had defenders. Bernardus Odiums, in the i6lh c., pub- 
lished Dialogues in favour of 1 \, which were replied to by lle/a. 
i John Lyser, a Luiheian divine, took a fnmei stand in Polygamia 
j Triumpkatrix (Lornl. 1692). The Rev. M. Mauan also advo- 
cated P. in Thelyphthora , a woik in which he main t. 'lined that 
St. Paul's injunction that a bishop should lie the husband of one 
wife implied that other men might have mote wives if they chose. 
The development of F. by the revelations of Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon prophet, in 1843, needs only to be mentioned. 

Pol'ygar {pale gar a, ‘tent-man ’), the name applied to a class 
of petty chieftains, who were found by the British at the close 
of the last century established in the S. of India, opecully in 
the Carnatic. They occupied hill forts, and lived by plunder. 
They offered a strenuous opposition to the pacification of the 
countiy ; but the majority weie dispossessed, and the lemaindci, 
deprived of their independence, have settled down into ordinary 
zemindars or landholders. 

Folygas'trica (Gr. ‘ many-stomached ’), a term applied by 
Ehrcnherg to denote the group of Infusorian animalcules and 
other organisms with which they were at first associated. The 
name P. was bestowed on these oiganisms under a misapprehen- 
sion of their structure, no stomach or digestive apparatus being 
developed in the Infusoria. 

Pol'yglot (Gr. polys , ‘many/ and golf a, r language') is a 
term properly applicable to any book containing the same sub- 
ject-matter in various languages, but is now almost solely applied 
to editions of the Bible in which the original text and several of 
the ancient or modem versions of it are arranged alongside of 
one another, so that any one portion of the text and the conc- 
sponding portions of the versions are exhibited at one view. The 
idea of a P. Bible was first carried out as early as the 3d c. by 
Origen in his Ilcxapla (q. v.). About the beginning of the 
l6th c. the famous printer Aldus Manutius formed the plan 
of a F., and printed a specimen page containing the Erst fif- 
teen verses of Genesis in parallel columns of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. His undertaking did not meet, however, with 
support, for no more of the work was printed. The only copy j 
of this page known to exist is in the National Library of Paris ] 
(MSS. No. MMMLXXV.)* P. Bibles are generally divided into ! 
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greater and lesser. The former class includes four works — 
J. The ‘ Complutensian PP (Compluti, 15 14-17* 6 vols. fob), 
so called from having been published at the Spanish town Alcala, 
the Latin name of which is Complutum. It was produced 
through the exertions and at the expense of Cardinal Francisco 
Ximenes de Cisneros, Archbishop of Toledo, whose name 
appears on the title-page, and whom it cost over 50,000 ducats. 
The first four volumes contain the Old Testament, the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin being printed in three parallel columns, and 
the Chaldee paraphrase with a Latin translation at the foot of 
the page, while the margin exhibits the Hebrew' and Chaldee 
radicals. The fifth volume includes the New Testament in 
Greek, with a parallel column containing the Vulgate Latin 
version, besides various prolegomena and appendices. The 
sixth volume contains a Hebrew and Chaldee lexicon to the 
Old Testament, an index of Latin words occurring in the work, 
an alphabetical list of all proper names in the Bible with their 
interpretation, and an introduction to the Hebrew grammar. 
Many MSS. were collated for tins I\, but modem investigation 
has shown these to have been late and valueless. 2 . The 

‘ Antwerp IV (Antverpim, 1569-72, 8 vols. fol.). This work, 
sometimes called the ‘Royal IV from its having been produced 
at the expense of Philip II. of Spain, was edited by Benedict 
Arias Muntanus, a Spanish scholar,' sent to Antwerp by the 
King for this pui pose, and printed by Christ ophe Plantin, who 
was its original projector. The first four volumes contain the 
Old Testament in the Hebrew text (which is that of the Com* 
plutcnsian revised with one of Bombeig's Bibles), the Chaldee 
paiaphrase, the LXX., and the Vulgate. The fifth volume com- 
prises the New Testament in Greek, Latin, and Syriac ; while 
the remaining three volumes aie filled with lexicons and 
grammars of the various languages employed, together with 
yidexcs, a treatise on sacred antiquities, and (in the eighth vol.) 
a Latin translation of the entire Bible by Sanies Pagninus, 
revised by Mont anus. This P. is of great rarity, 500 copies 
only having been printed, and the gi eater part of these lost in 
a storm at sea With tire vessel winch was conveying them to 
Spain. 3. The ‘Pans IV (Lutetian Parisiorum, 1C45, 9 parts 
in 10 vols. large fob). This work was executed at the expense 
of the pariiamentary advocate Guy Michel le Jay, who was 
1 educed fioin great wealth to utter povcity by the undertaking. 
The first live volumes contain the Old and New Testament 
icpiinied from the Antweip P. The remaining four are devoted 
to the Syriac and Arabic versions of the Old Testament, with 
Latin translations of them ; the sixth also including the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, now pi mted fot the first time. As regards appear- 
ance and typography, tins is unquestionably the most magnificent 
P. ever printed ; but the incoi reel ness of the text, the absence of 
critical and other appaialus, as well as inconvenience of form and 
ai rangemeiU, make it of much less value than — 4. The ‘.London 
P * (Londini, 1657, 6 voL. fob), which, edited by Brian Walton, 
and hence sometimes called 4 Walton’s P./ surpasses all the 
others alike in point of correctness and fulness. Nine languages 
aie employed, though no book is printed in more than eight. 
The first volume, besides prolegomena embracing sixteen sepa- 
latc dissertations, contains the Pentateuch, every sheet exhibit- 
ing at one view the Hebrew text, the LXX., the Vulgate, 
the Chaldee Targiun of Onkelos, the Ilebraco-Samaritan text, 
and liie Samautan, Syriac, and A? able versions. To each of 
these, except the Vulgate, is annexed a literal Latin translation. 
The second and thud \o!umcs include the lest of the Old Testa- 
ment in the same language?, except the Samaritan, and with the 
addition of an Ethiopia vusion of the Psalms. The fourth con- 
tains the Apocrypha in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, with 
a twofold llebiew text of the Book of Tobit. After these 
come two n hlitional Chaldee Targums to the Pentateuch, and a 
Persic version of it, euGi having a Latin translation affixed. 
The fifth volume embraces the New Testament in Greek, Syriac, 
Latin, Arabic, and Kthiopic, with the addition of a Persic ver- 
sion in the case of the Gospels. The sixth volume forms an 
appendix to the work, containing a copious collection of various 
readings besides various useful and learned dissertations. As a 
supplement to this woik, Edmund Castle prepared his famous 
lleptaglott Lexicon (Londini, 1669, 2 vols. fob). The lesser 
polyglotls include (t) ‘ Vatnblus’s Bible' (1586, 3 voK fob), in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, with preface, &c, ; (2) * Wolder’s 
P.' (Ilamlwrghi, 1 596, 2 vols. fob), in Greek, Latin, and German ; 
(3) * 1 Iiitter’s IV (Noribergce, 1599, fob). The plan of this work 
I^S 
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is peculiar. The Old Testament portion, which is incomplete, 
extending only to Ruth, is printed in nine different languages, 
distributed through four different volumes in such a way that 
nil the volumes include the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, 
and German, while each has in addition one of these modem 
versions, French, Italian, Saxon, or Slavic. The New Testa- 
ment (2 vols. fol) is in twelve languages, embracing, in addi- 
tion to the above, except the Chaldee, Saxon, and Slavic, the 
Syriac, Spanish, English, Danish, Bohemian, and Polish ver- 
sions ; (4) * Reineccius’s IV (Lipsix*, 1750, 3 vols. fob), contain- 
ing the Old Testament in’! He brew, Greek, Latin, and German, 
the Apocrypha in the three latter, and the New Testament in 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, and German. It is very correctly printed, 
and includes useful appendices ; (5) ‘ 33 agster’s I\/ containing 
the Old Testament in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, and the New in these and also in 
Syriac ; (6) Stier and Theile’s Polyglotten Bibel zutn prnktischen 
Hand- Gebrauch, containing the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
Greek, Ixitin, and German, and the New in the three latter, 
the fourth column being filled with a valuable collection of 
various readings from other German translations. There are 
also polyglots of various portions of the Bible, the Psalms and 
the New Testament being those most frequently met with in 
this form. See Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra (vol i.); Dihdin’s 
Introduction ; Horne’s Manual of Sacred Bibliography ; Petti- 
grew’s Bibliotheca Sussexiana (vol. i. pait 2); Butlei’s Ilonc 
Btblicce , .and Adam Clark’s Sit a ess ion of Sacred Literature. 

^olygno^tus, the first great painter of Greece, was a native 
of the island of Thasos, but removed in 463 B.c. to Athens, 
which thereafter became the capital of the arts. To the genius 
of P., who may be regarded as the founder of historic painting, 
the highest tribute is paid by Aristotle, Lucian, Pliny, and others. 
He was the painter of the earliest authenticated portrait— that 
of Elpinice, the sister of Cimon ; but his most important woiks, 
which adorned the public hall at Delphi, were the ‘ Destruction 
of Troy' and the ‘ Visit of Ulysses to llades.’ P. was sumamed 
Ethographos (‘painter of character’) by Aristotle; he created 
painting as an independent art, and, in the opinion of Wariium, 

* for originality and discernment he has perhaps never been 
equalled by any artist, ancient 01 modern. * 

PoPygOn (Gr, polys, ‘many,’ and gbnia, ( a corner’), in 
mathematics, is any figure plane or gauche bounded by stiaight 
lines meeting at definite angles. There are as many angle/ as 
sides ; and when both the angles and the sides ate all equal, 
and the figure confined to one plane, the P. is icgular. 

Polygona'ceee, or Poly gone se, a natural order of dicotyle- 
donous herbs, shrubs, or rarely tjees, wirh alternate simple leaves, 
having usually sheathing stipules ; the flowers are small, herma- 
phrodite, or unisexual; the perianth herbaceous or coloured; the 
ovary free, ovoid, trigonous, or compressed; the fiuit, a one- 
seeded nut, generally enveloped in the perianth. It numbers about 
500 species, of which the bulk arc found 111 template regions. 
The characteristics are astringcncy, arising from the presence of 
tannin, and acidity, depending chiefly on oxalic acid ; some aie 
purgative and some acid. Of the type genus Polygonum , the 
sub-genus Fagopymm has already been refeired to under Buck- 
wheat, and P. Bistorta under Bistort. Ollier species aie P. 
Convolvulus , a strangling troublesome pest among crops ; P. 
Persiaina and its allies, ranking as prolific agrarian weeds; 

avieulare , or ‘knot-grass/ an abundant and variable weed on 
waste and cultivated ground ; P L Ilydropiper , called 4 water 
pepper/ from its acrid properties, common in watery places; 
and P. amphibiutn , which as an aquatic is a handsome plant. 
These are all British species, and there are several others of 
interest to the botanbt only. I11 the Himalaya, P. cymo mm is 
used as spinach, and P. Sieboldi supplies a good cattle fodder in 
Japan. Rum ex contains about fifty species, a number of which 
come under the popular designation of docks (see Dock). Some 
of these, as R, obtusifolius and R . crisp us, are great nuisances to 
agriculturists. For other species see article Sorrel, closely 
related to which gioup is Oxyna reniformis of the Arctic region 
am, the Alps of the north temperate zone, forming an excellent 
pot-herb nud antiscorbutic. It grows up to 4000 feet in the 
Scotch Highlands. The most important genus, both in an eco- 
Domical and medicinal view, is Rheum, for which see Rhubarb. 

* American genus Eriogonum is distinguished by the 


absence of leaf stipules. Besides the species mentioned under 
Calligonum, in arid tracts of N. W. India, C. polygonoides locally 
constitutes half the larger vegetation, and in the S. Punjaub the 
abortive flowers, which fall m great numbers, are swept up and 
made into bread. When in full bloom its small pink blossoms 
fill the air with a pleasant odour like over-ripe strawberries. Of 
Atraphaxisy an A.sian and Cape of Good Hope genus, a few 
species arc in cultivation, but present minor attractions. Of the 
few trees that belong to the order, Coceolobct uvifera is the most 
noteworthy, for which see SeA-Grabe. 

Polyhymnia, or Folymnia (Gr. ‘ rich in song’), in Greek 
mythology, one of the Nine Muses (q. v.), the inventress of the 
lyre and the mother of Orpheus. In works of art she is repre- 
sented in a thoughtful attitude, witlLthe forefinger of her right 
hand placed upon her mouth. 

Polym'erism, in chemistry, is that kind of isomerism in 
which the substances, though they have the same percentage 
composition, have different molecular weights. ■ Thus oxygen 
and ozone, whose molecular symbols are Oj and O3 respectively, 
may be looked upon as polymeric. The most interesting group 
of polymeric bodies arc the hydrocarbons of the olefine series, 
ethylene (CnH 4 \ piophylene (C S H 0 ), butylene (C 4 H a ), amylcne 
CjIIjo), & c., and these being at the same time homologous, show 
a regular gradation in their boiling-points and specific gravities. 

Polynesia (Gr .polys, ‘much or many/ and nesos, ‘an 
island ), a geographical term of varied significance applied to 
the island regions of the central Pacific Ocean. Literally inter- 
pieted, the name would include all the groups from Sumatra to 
the Galapagos, together with Australia ; and to this vast region 
the term Oceania lias been applied by French geographers. It 
is moie usual at the present tune, however, to exclude from P. 
the Indian Archipelago— which has been called Malaysia — 
together with Australia; New Guinea, and the other islands S. of 
the Equatoi as far as the ineiidian of 180 0 . To this latter region 
have been given the names of Australasia and (New Zealand 
being excepted) Melanesia (q. v.). The remaining islands, after 
making Lhc-e deductions, are broadly known as 3 \, and it is of 
them that this article will treat. P. thus ciicumscnbed is still a 
most extensive region, reaching fiom 20° N. lat. to 30° S. lab, 
and from tile Pelew Hands in 130° K. long, to Easter Island in 
109° \V. long. The principal island groups comprised within it 
are : — N. ol the Equator — the Ladronc, Caroline, Marshall, and 
Sandwich Islands : upon the Equator — the Gilbert and Gala- 
| pagos Islands ; and S. of the Equator — the Ellice, Phoenix, 
Samoan. Friendly, Society, and Marquesas Islands, with the 
Paumotus, or Low Archipelago. The general name of Micro- 
nesia (/.£•., ‘ region of small islands’) has been given to the 
islands N. of the Equator, with the exception ol the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The islands composing F. may be broadly divided into two 
kiiuL, viz., those of volcanic origin and those of coral formation. 
'Hie former aie for the most pait rugged and mountainous, with 
sharp lofty peaks, the highest of which is the volcano of Mauna 
Kca, in Hawaii, 13,953 feet above the sea-level. Besides the 
Sandwich Islands, the chief volcanic groups are the Lad rone, 
Maiqucsas, Soe’cty Islands, and Samoa. The shores of these 
idands are usually abrupt, and on account of the depth of the 
water, coral reefs are comparatively scarce. Active volcanoes 
are now found only in the Lad rone, Sandwich, and Kermadec 
Islands. The islands of coral formation aie small and low, and 
much more numerous than the high or volcanic islands. For 
an account of their origin and different forms, see CORALS AND 
Coral Islands. 

The climate of P. is tropical, but is tempered by the insular 
character of the land and by the influence of the trade-winds. 
In some parts hurricanes occur during two months of the year, 
but as a rule the climate is balmy and pleasant, and excessive 
heat is characteristic chiefly of the more bare and exposed of the 
coial islands. The soil, especially of the volcanic islands, is 
very fertile, producing the cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, banana, yam, 
and sweet potato in abundance. The cultivation of cotton, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, rice, &c,, has been commenced in some 
of the more civilised groups, and has entirely succeeded where 
the requisite labour is obtainable. Pigs, dogs, and rats, were 
the only quadrupeds indigenous to P., but cattle, horses, goats, 
and sheep have been successfully acclimatised, especially in the 
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larger islands. Birds and insects are numerous, but snakes are 
confined to certain groups. Fish are very abundant, and con- 
stitute the staple food of the inhabitants. The Beche-de-Mer 
(q. v.) is plentiful on the reefs around many of the islands. 

The inhabitants of the widely* scattered islands of P. are gene- 
rally believed to belong to a single race, and thev speak the 
same language with variations of dialect only. The origin of 
this race has been the subject of much interesting speculation 
and inquiry, and the question cannot yet be regarded as settled. 
The principal theories regarding the Polynesian race are four in 
number, viz, *(1) That it is of American origin ; (2) that it is 
‘ of Malay origin ; (3) that it is the result of an emigration of 
Turanian Mongols from Central Asia prior to the emigration of 
the Malays ; (4) that it forms of itself a race distinct from any 
either in Asia or America, and independent of those continents. 
Of these various theories, the first is now generally abandoned, 
and the third has not advanced beyond the stage of hypothesis. 
The second has received the most extensive adoption, but the 
latest researches seem to point tojhe fourth being, after all, the 
true theory. The complexion of the Polynesians is brown, with 
a yellowish tinge, and their hair is black, long, and straight. 
They are tali and finely proportioned, with handsome featmes, 
the nose being not unfrcquently aquiline, though, as a lule, the 
nostrils are rather wide. Throughout P. the chiefs are rcmaik- 
able as presenting points of physical superionty to the bulk of 
the people, and this has led to a theory that the former belong 
to a different race of more recent appearance in V. The Poly- 
nesians are more athletic than the Malays, from whom they also 
differ, as Mr. A. R. Wallace lias pointed out, in being ‘energetic, 
demonstrative, joyous, and laughter-loving.’ They are like the 
Malays, however, in their fondness for voyaging — a trait which 
has played a most important part in their history. The Poly- 
nesian language is simple and euphonious, abounding in vowels. 
Much has been made of the occurrence m it of ceilam Malay 
words, but this element is now generally lccogmsed to be, as 
Mr. Wallace says, ‘a recent phenomenon, originating 111 the 
roaming habits of the chief Malay tribes.’ 

Another question has arisen 51s to whether the Polynesian and 
Papuan races are radically distinct, or ate simply variations of 
the same race. In disposition and habits the Polynesians and 
Papuans possess many points of resemblance, but in colour, hair, 
and language the diffci cnees between them aie as great. The 
Papuans, moreover, do not possess the system of tapu, 01 taboo, 
and the habit of kava-drinkmg, both of which prevail throughout 
P. Their traditions are also entirely different, as well as their 
mode of warfare, the bow being in use among t he Papuans, while 
the only weapons of the Polynesians weie clubs, speais, and 
daggers. At the present day the Papuans and Polynesians do 
not appear to coalesce when resident on the same islands. The 
inhabitants of Micronesia differ in some respects from I hose of 
the rest of P., and approximate more closely to the Malays. I11 
regard to the myths of P., Fornander says, ‘ T he Polynesian 
and Hebrew and Chaldean legends * aie not copies one from the 
other, but ‘independent and original versions of a once common 
legend held alike by Cushite, Semite, Turanian, and Ariau up 
to a certain time in their national life.' 

When first visited by Europeans, the Polynesians were ad- 
dicted to idolatry and various savage practices, such as canni- 
balism, infanticide, &c., but the labours of missionaries and the 
spread of civilisation have to a large extent put an end to these 
evils. Immorality is the great vice of the people, and to it and 
their fondness for ardent spirits is due the fact that in most of 
the groups the population is deceasing. Elephantiasis is the 
most common disease; but measles, influenza, and smallpox 
have at times committed great ravages. The Polynesian being 
lazy, and the prodigality of nature freeing him from the neces- 
sity of working for his living, the lesources of the islands are still 
undeveloped, but by the employment of Chinese labourer*, they 
might be made to yield all kinds of tropical produce in abun- 
dance. Sec An Account of the Polynesian Kmc: its Origin and 
Migrations, and the Ancient History of the Hawaian People, by 
Abraham Fomander (vol. i. Lond. 1878). Through the influ- 
ence of Professor Max M idler, an annual giant was procured 
from the Earl of Carnarvon towards the printing of Whitmce’s 
Comparative Polynesian Dictionary in January 1878. 

Polyphe'mus, the name of a beetle ( Chelorhina polyphrmus) 
belonging to the family Dynast idee, and which attains a consider- 


able size. The term is also given to a genus of crustaceans 
allied to the familiar * water-fleas.' P. pediculus is a well-known 
species, occurring in ditches and ponds. These animals have 
only one eye — hence their name— and swim on their backs bv 
means of the legs and antennae, 

Polyphe'mus (Gr. * the much-speaking one '), the one-eyed 
Cyclops, a son of Poseidon and the nymph Thoosa, who in his 
Sicilian cave devoured six of the comrades of Ulysses. But that 
hero, first making the monster drunk, blinded him with a burn- 
ing pole, and then escaped by concealing himself and his com- 
panions beneath the bellies of the giant’s sheep, just as Sinbad 
does in the Thousand and One Nights, Ovid makes P. murder 
Acis, his rival in the love of Galatea. 

Polyph'ony (Gr. polys, * many ; ’ phone , 1 voice ’), in Music, j 
a contrapuntal composition in which each part of a musical piece 1 
forms a melody in itself. In Homo phony, on the other hand, 
the harmony is produced by a series of chords. See CouNTkR- 
roiNT. The following is a specimen of polyphonic composi- . 
tion : — 
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Pol'ypi, a term formerly used in zoology to denote all lower 
animals which had a circle of arms or tentacles surrounding the 
mouth, as well as other forms which did not exhibit such. The 
name * polype ’ in former years was in fact used to describe any 
animal belonging to the Zoophyte gioup, or to the class repre- 
sented by the sea-anemones, corals, and their neighbours; even 
the Polyzoa, a class widely removed from the picceding, were 
included under this term. In modern zoology its use is restricted 
to denote the members of the class Actinozoa . The term P. has 
no ’significance whatever in natural history classification ; the 
division of animals corresponding most closely with the old 
group of the P. being the sub-kingdom Ccdenlerata (q. v.), which 
includes the Zoophytes, Sea* anemones, &c. The Polyzoa (q. v.), 
on the contrary, are much higher animals — although presenting 
a striking resemblance to many of the Ccelcnterala — and aie 
included in the sub-kingdom Mollusca (q. v.). 

Regarding the Zoophytes or Uydrozoa , as most nearly resem- 
bling one division of the old group of the * P.' little need be 
said. They are as a rule compound organisms which agree in 
possessing one stomach-sac separated or specialised from the 
body cavity, whilst their reproductive organs are external pro- 
cesses of the body wall. Such organisms arc well represented 
by the Sertulandce , or * Sea-firs,’ winch grow rooted and fixed 
to stones and shells, and which may be cast ashore in large 
quantities after storms. They piesent the appearance of plants, 
and leproduce their colonies by a suitable process of budding or 
gemmation, as well as by sexual processes. The sepatate indi- 
viduals in the compound zoophyte aie named poiy piles, each 
resembling in all essential details the little ft esh- water polype or 
Hydra (q. v ) common in ponds and ditches. In the class Acfi - 
71020a , as aheady remarked, the animals receive the names of 
Polypes. They may be simple (e.g. , sea-ancmoncs) or comound 
(eg., most corals, AUyonium (q. v.), &c.). In this class a 
stomach-sac is developed, and the icproductive organs are in- 
ternal. In both Uydrozoa and Actinozoa, the body substance 
consists of two layers — an outer or ectoderm , and an inner or 
endoderm; while the stinging or extricating organs termed Cnidus, 
or * thread-cells, ' occur in all of these forms. The class Hydro** 
zoa includes the following orders of zoophytes: — 


1. Ily (truin' : ev. Hydra. 

2. Coyni.ia ; cx, lubulam, EuJendrmm, Sic. 

3. Scituliituia: ex. Seitularia Flumularu, &c. 

4. Campanularida . ex. Clytia, &c. ; 

and, in addition, contains orders represented by such genus os 
the Portuguese men-of-war or Physalia (q. v.), the Jellyfishes 
or Mean side (q. v.), Sec. In the class Actinozoa there are four 
orders : — (1.) Zoantinv ia (sea-anemones, reef-building corals, 
&c.) ; (2.) A leyonaria (Alcyonaria, red coral, isis, &c.); (3.) 
Pngoui (extinct corals) ; and (4.} Ctmophora (q. v.i (Plemc- 
brachia (q. v.), Cesium, See.). 
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Poly'pide, a name used in Zoology to indicate the separate 
individuals composing a Tolyzom , or member of the class Poly - 
zoa (q. v.). 

Polypodium is an extensive genus of Terns ( Filices ), distri- 
buted all over the world, 
kjjw but predominant in tropical 

countries. They have free 
veins, globose sori on the 
back of the frond, and no 
indus mm ; otherwise the 
^ specie.^ are much di verbified 

podyV 7 * vulgar e), common 
on walks, banks, trees, & c.; 

AfcMfr* n*»T " both plants 

of bhany places m lnlly dis- 
tricts ; and /*. alpestre, limited to the Scotch Highlands. In 
addition there are two or three doubtful species. 'The genus 
numbers altogether about 400 species. 


FolyPodium vtdgare. 


Polyporus is an enormous genus of pore-bearing Fungi, of 
which two species are mentioned under Amadou (<[. v.), and 
another forms Dry Rot (q. v.) in oak timber. 

Polyp ri'on, a genus of Telcostean fishes represented by the 
Stone Ba-sse (/’. eernium), or Couch’s I\, aivl by other specie-. 
It is nearly allied to the pcich, and is included in the family 
Per chid' itself. Its colour L a dark brown, tinted with pm pie. 
The first fm rays are sniny. The Stone liaise usually swmi', 
near floating timber and wreckage, and appear.* to feed on 
smaller fishes. 

Polyp'terus, a gem’* of Ganoid fidics inhabiting the Nile, 
Senegal, and other African rivcis. r i'be do) sal fm is separated 
into a number of small portions, each of which has a single spine 
in front. The pectoral fins cc-mud of a icutial stem, to wlmli 
the fin rays are attached. The tail-fin E ketero:n\al, 01 unequally 
lobed. The younger P. arc said to have external gi!K in their 
young state ; if this i- true, they are related to the mud- tidies 01 
Lepidosircns (q. v . ), and aNo to the htasmob) am hit (q. v ). 

Pol'ypus is an antiquated term employed to signify any 
pedunculated tumour attached to a -unlace, to which it was sup- 
posed to adhere like a parasite. The mod common seat of P. is 
the mucous membrane, and the following are the pnncipal varie- 
ties — (i) fibrO't ellular tumours, developed 111 the sub-mucous 
tissue, and covered with mucous membrane; (2) tumours com- 
posed uf fibroblastic cells, not developed into libjo-ccliular 
tissue; (3) warty and epithelial growth- with nairow need s ; 

(4) all sorts of tumours which project and have a nanow neck ; 

(5) hydatid P,, consisting of a number of thin vesicles filled unh 
a watery fluid. The vaneties of P. are ak<> named, according to 
their seat, nasal P., aural P., and P. of the iCitnm and ntuus. 

PoPystilo (Gr. polys, 1 many/ and stylos, * a column’), in 
architecture, an edifice or court sm rounded by several rows of 
columns. 

Polytechnique. Sec £coi.k Fo l yt eci e\ iq t j r. 

Polytheism is the belief and worship of many gods. The 
prevalent view regarding 1*. is that it is a degradation of a pic- 
vious Monotheism (q. v.), which is further identified with that 
of the Jews. This view was first attacked by Ilume (Fsmys, 
1742), who maintained that the mind gradually rises from a 
lower to a higher conception of Deity, and who has been fol- 
lowed by die more ‘advanced’ school of wj iter.s on religion 
since, although many able scholars still base their investigation! 
on the older and what may be perhaps called the traditional y 
view ; e.g. , Crcu/er {Symbolik und Myth. d. a. Volher), Schell- 
bjg {Religions- Philosophic), 'Gladstone (S tudic* on Homer and 
juventtn Murid 1). According to the newer theory, P, is a 
l68 


development of FetiChism (q. v.). Otherwise, religion is a 
development of Mythology (q, v.), the one beginning where the 
other stops ; and if so, P. must necessarily precede Monotheism* 
because the elements of mythology are numerous, and therefore 
every religion must begin with a multitude of divine figures. 
Besides the above authorities, see T, Parker’s Discourse of Pelt* 
gion (Works, Lond, 1866), Goldwher’s Mythology among the 
Jfebmus (Eng. trails. Lond, 1877). 

Polyzo'a, a class of Molluscoida , or lower Mollusca, defined 
as consisting invariably of compound animals, which have a com- 
plete digestive system, and a nervous system consisting of a 
single nerve-mass only, a heart being absent. The upper part 
of the digestive system can be protruded from and retracted 
within the body-sac or cell, and the mouth is surrounded by a 
cncle of ciliated tentacles. Of the P, no better examples can 
be cited than the Flu sir a or ‘sea-mats* which are cost upon our 
shores, and which, growing rooted and .attached to stones and 
shells, resemble pieces of pale brown seaweed. The P. inhabit 
fresh waters and the sea, and tTie name ‘corallines* is not unfre- 
quently applied to them, both in a recent and in a fossil state. 
Each Polysoon consists of a colony of animals (or polyp ides) , 
which has grown horn a single polypide by a process of con- 
tinuous budding. The single and primitive polypide in its turn 
was produced from an egg, developed by the generative organs 
possessed by each member of the colony. Each polypide is en- 
closed in a double-walled sac or cell, the outer wall being named 
the ectoiYst , and the inner wall the endoeyst. No connection 
exists between the various members of the colony, save such as 
may be maintained by the common integument that unites them. 
The so-called colonial nervous system, which was supposed to 
bind the members of the colony together, lias been almost 
certainly proved to be non-existent. A mouth surrounded by 
tentacles, a stomach and intestine, which is bent on itself and 
terminates close to the mouth, comprise the digestive system, 
and present ih with a superiority of structure to the Jlydrnzoa or 
yoophyles, with winch the P. were long confused. The interior 
of the cell is tilled with the uutiitive fluid, which is circulated, 
in the absence of a heart, by the agency of the cilia lining the 
endoeyst. 'flic nervous system consists of a single nervous mass 
or ganglion placed on one side of the gullet. No sense-organs 
appear to be developed. Oil the exterior of the cells of V. 
certain curious little bodies named Arnularia, or ‘biulVhead 
pincev-eV me found. These exhibit continual movements, but 
tlie.r exact nature and leUtion-* to the P. on which they exist 
me unknown. The inii.seul.ir system of the P. is well developed, 
and cmiai&U of retna tors, by means of which the animals are 
enabled to withdraw llu-in * Ives into their cells, and of parietal 
0 re { i,u/ar miwlcs. The 1 *., as already said, reproduce them- 
schcs by budding or gemmation, this process providing for the 
growth of each colony. Put new colonies spring from eggs or 
ova, which are developed by the complete reproductive apparatus 
I >1 longing to each cell, the P. being thus hermaphrodite \ Certain 
peculiar bodies, supposed to lie internal buds, and named winter* 
t \>;s 01 stalobla Is, ako give origin to new colonics. The V. are 
divided into two groups —the Phylactolemata or Hippocnpian P., 
in which the tentac les are ai ranged in a horse-shoe shape or cres- 
centic fa-hion. and in which a valvular process or cpistome guards 
( the mouth. Most of the Ircdi- water P. belong to this group. 
The second division is that of the Gymnohnnata , in which no 
epitome exist.-, and in which the tentacles are arranged in a 
circular fashion. To tlm latter group belong most of the 
munne P. Some of the best-known genera of 1\ are F lustra, 
Fschaui, Cel lula tin. Salt corn aria, Bu diaria, Memhranipoya, 
L'fmltu, Pndencdla, Bowcrbankia, Alcyonidium, Pedicel Una, 
CriUalella , ike. 

Poma'ceoe, or Po'meae, is a sub-order or tribe of Rosacea 
(q. v.), in which the tube of the calyx is more or less globose, 
lined with a llcdry and juicy disc, and the fruit a one to five- 
celled Feme (<j. v.) It comprises numerous trees and shrubs 
common in temperate regions of the qprthern hemisphere, in- 
cluding a number that yield valuable edible fruits. For the 
nicKf important members, see AMKLANCXUKK, APPI.K, Cra- 
t*.(!T73, Cotoneaster, Hawthorn, Loouat, Medlar, 
Bear, Pyracantiia, Quince, Service. 

Pomade' and Pomatum (Fr. pom made, from pomme, ‘ an 
apple '), terms originally applied to an ointment made of lard 
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and apples* It now denotes any aromatised fats, used prin- 
cipally for dressing the hair, and to a smaller extent for other 
toilet purposes. Plain pomades are made from purified animal 
fats, chiefly lard, aromatized in several ways, regarding which 
see Perfumery ; but among the endless variety of preparations 
sold under fancy namps by hairdressers, various oils, as 
almond, olive, palm, and specially castor oil, are used, the 
thickening and stiffening substances being white bces-wax and 
spermaceti. Beef marrow is also a favourite substance for pre- 
paring pomades, and in such as are put forward as hair pre- 
se?vatives and stimulators of the* growth of the hair, tincture of 
cantharides is an almost invariable ingredient. 

Jtambal, Dom Sebastiao Josd de Carvalho© Mello, 
Marquis of, was bom in 1699 at Soura, near Coimbra. His 
youth was restless. He studied law at Coimbra, than entered the 
army for a short time, and having turned student again at Soura, 
eloped with a rich Widow, Teresa da Moronlm Almada. Ilisunde, 
Paulo Carvalho, obtained for him a post in England as secretary 
of legation in 1739 ; but in 1745 he was recalled, soon afterwards 
being sent to Vienna to settle a dispute between the Pope and 
Maria Theresa regarding the nren bishopric of Aquileia. At 
Vienna, his first wile being dead, he married the Countess Daun. 
The queen-dowager of John V,, conceiving an affection for liis 
wife, recommended him to the notice of her son Joseph I. In 
1750 he was appointed Foreign Secictary to this weak monaich, 
and he soon had him completely under control. He began re- 
form by limiting the power of the Church, checked the Inquisi- 
tion, resumed the com lands, put an end to the flagrant abuses 
of power in the colonies, expelled the jesuit missionaries fiom 
Paraguay, and founded two trading companies, one for the E. 
Indies, another for Brazil. Ilis administration did much to 
mitigate the disticss occasioned by the great earthquake of 
November I, 1755, which buried many thousands of persons. 
He was subsequently created Prime Minister, with the title of 
Count of CEyras. An attempt to assassinate the king on the night 
of September 3, 1758, only increased P.'s power, by placing the 
lives of the principal conspirator m his hands. The Duke of 
Aveiro and the Marquis of Tavora v r ere broken on the wheel, 
many of their accomplices being put to death with scarcely les^ 
cruelty. The Jesuits were suspected of sinning in the plot, and 
were decreed banishment. When they lefused to go, P. caused 
them to be cmbaiked in shins and transported to the States of 
the Church. Clement XII J. thereupon sent a nuncio to remon- 
sttate, but the nuncio was sent home unheard. Clement XIV. 
shortly afterwards abolished the older of the Jesuits. In two 
wais with Spain 1 \ had an opportunity of oigamsing the aimy 
on a new basis, and put the f ion tiers m a better state of dcfenci . 
He took great pams to raise the siandaid of education in 
Portugal, The university systems were overhauled : the study of 
physical sciences was intioduced ; navigation, shipbuilding, the 
principles of commerce ami agriculture were taught by distin- 
guished Englishmen and Frenchmen, and the censorship was 
relaxed. P.’s daring gained him lcnown and riches, but also 
many enemies. On the death of his master Joseph, in 1777, he 
was dismissed by the new king, Pedro III., and Portugal soon 
sank into the state of distinction from which he had raised it, 
lie died at Pombal, 8ih May 17S2. Sec the Vita de Set*, de 
Cai t '( tiho (1781), an apology for P. entitled Administration du 
Mai gu is do P. (Am Herd. 1787), and Smith's Memoirs of the 
Marquis of P. (Lond. 1843). 

Pome (Fr. pom me, Lat, fomum, ‘an apple’). In the apple 
and its allies, parts of the flower besides the ovaiy unite to form 
the fruit — the edible portion being mainly developed from the 
calyx tube-— find to this description of fuut the technical name 
P. has been assigned by botanists. In the specialisation of 
horticulture the word has been made use of to found the title of 
a journal called the Pomologist , also of the Pomological Society, 
established for the benefit of those who devote themselves more 
particularly to the cultivation of apples and pears. 

Pomegranate is the name of a small tree called by botanists 
Putnca Granatum — the only species of its genus, and, from its 
anomalous character, one of uncertain position m scientific classi- 
fication. At present it is placed by our most experienced sys- 
tematic in the natural order Lythraeccr. In habit, it some- 
what resembles the hawthorn, and has often spinescent branches; 
oblong entire glabrous deciduous leaves ; sessile terminal flowers, 
solitary or in three- flowered cymes, with usually scarlet petals 
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(sometimes yellow or white) ; and a pulpy fruit of about three 
inches in diameter, covered with a leathery rind. The structure 
of the fruit by its division info two tiers is remarkable, but of 
too technical a character to describe here* The F, is a pative 
of N.W. India, Afghanis- 
tan, westwards to Syria, 
from whence at a very early 
period it was carried to 
Greece (where it is now 
run wild), to the N. Afri- 
can coast, and at a later 
date was transferred to 
other parts of the Medi- 
terranean region. It is now 
grown in many subtropical 
countries of the Old and 
New Worlds, and by arti- 
ficial moans in less con- 
genial latitudes. That it 
was a ■fruit highly prized 
ancient writers, in addition to the references to it in the Old 
Testament (e.g., Deut. viii. 8), in Homer’s Odyssey , and the 
fact of its frequent sculpture on Egyptian monuments. The 
pulp has a sweet or subacid delicate flavour, is kept cool by the 
dense rind, and in warm countries proves particularly grateful 
and refreshing. The rind is extensively m>ed for dyeing or 
tanning purposes, morocco leather being prepared from it or the 
bark. The flowers yield a light-red dye, the root is an excellent 
vetmifugc (considered a specific against tapeworm in India), and 
the light-coloured wood is close-grained, hard, and heavy. 

Myduinal Properties of P , — The dried bark of the root of the 
Punua Granatum is employed 111 medicine as an astringent and 
anthelmintic. It is considered to be more efficient than turpen- 
tine in the expulsion of tapeworm. A decoction of the fresh 
root (2 oz. to Oj) is preferred to that of the dried bark, and a 
pint of it should be taken in three doses, an hour apart, before 
nicakfast. The dose of the pharmaceutical decoction is from I 
to 2 oz. As an anthelmintic, male fern is more relied on. 

Pom'el, in Architecture, a knob, knot, or boss used as a finial 
ornament on the top of the roof of a turret, the summit of a 
pavilion, cVc. 

Eomm'ern (Lat. Pomerania, Slav, fo vwr , ‘near the sea’), 
a province of Prussia, bounded N. by the Baltic, K. and S.E. 
by Wot Prussia, S. by Brandenburg, and W. by Mecklenburg. 
It extends along the Baltic for neaily 200 miles, with a breadth 
of 30 to 80 miles, and is divided into the three governmental 
districts of Stettin, Stralsund, and Koslin. P. is intersected by 
the Oder (q. w), which, flowing through a marshy country, 
divides into many arms, of which Rcglitz, the largest, forms the 
Hammer lake, and falls, with the mam stream, into the Frisches 
llaff. Other rivers arc the Kcga, Peisauk, Gin bon, Wipper, 
Stolpe, Lupow, Leba, and Rheda. The surface of P. is in 
general very level, and the coasts are defended by dykes. The 
soil is much less fertile than that of other provinces of Prussia, 
having only 6.6 per cent, of level loam and clay soil, while 
Prussia lias, on an average, 28.2 per cent. In Kosiiu 45.4 pet 
cent, of the soil is sand, and 35 per cent, mixed clay ; in Stettin, 
29 sand and 13 moor ; in Stralsund, 20 sand and 63 mixed soils. 
The best part is, in spite of the sand dunes and marshes, the 
belt along the coast, of which the poilion from Stolpe to Kolberg 
yields abundant wheat. The chief employment of the people is 
agncultuie. and the principal productions aie buckwheat, pota- 
toes, flax, hemp, cabbages, beetroot, and tobacco. The rearing 
of horses, cattle, and sheep is the most important branch of 
industry, but there are considerable fisheries of salmon and 
stui geon, eels, lampreys, and crayfish. F. is pool in the useful 
minerals, but yields immense quantities of peat, besides bog-iron, 
lime, chalk, salt, and amber. P. had (1872) 364 miles of rail- 
way. It has a University at Greifswald, and 17 gymnasia, besides 
other schools. Area, 11,627 so. miles. Pop. (1875) 1,462,290. 
P, formed part of the ancient kingdom of the Wends or Van- 
dals. It was ruled by its own dukes fiom 1062, and converted 
to Christianity in the 12th c. by Bishop Otto of Bamberg, It 
attained its greatest extension under Duke Suantepolk (1220-66), 
and the line came to an end with Boleslaus XIV. in 1637. 
Meanwhile i>art of the country had bqen occupied by the Swedes 
during the Thirty Year-.* War, and by the Peace of Westphalia 
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Sweden retained the island of Riigen and the rest of P,, with the 
exception of Mintcrpommern. The peace of Stockholm, in 1720, 
united all P. with Prussia, except the part N. of the Peene and 
the island of Rugen, which only fell to Prussia in 1815. See 
Barthold, Geschichte von Riigen and P, (5 vols. Hamb. 1839-45); 
Fock, Rugensch-Fommerscht Geschkhten aus 7 Jahrh. (6 vols. 
Leips. 1801-72). 

Pomol'ogy. See Pome. 

Pomo'na (akin to Lat, fomum, * apple’), the Latian goddess 
of fiuit trees, at Rome had her special priest, the Flarnen 
Pomona! is. Her husband, Vertumnus (Lat. vcrto, * 1 turn'), the 
god of the changing seasons, had wooed her vainly under a 
thousand varying forms, but at last won her love, first as an aged 
crone, then as a blooming youth (Ovid, Met. xiv. 623 ; Fropert. 
iv. ii. 2, 21). 


Pomo'na, or Mainland, the largest of the Orkney Islands 
(q. v.), lying in the ccntie of the gioup, is 25 miles long by 
15 broad, its coast-line being extiemely irregular. Area, 150 
sq. miles; pop. (1871) 16.541. From the W., where the cliffs 
rise steeply from the sea, the island has n general slope towards 
the E., the highest point being the Ward Hill of Orplnr (S76 
feet). The surface, in great measure heath and mooiland, is 
studded by numeious freshwater lochs, which, like their streams, 
abound in trout. Oats, barley, and turnips are the chief crops, 
and the herring fishery employs a large number of the inha- 
bitants. Kirkwall (q. v.) and Stromuess (pop. 1632) are the 
pnncipal towns, and among the antiquities aie the ‘riels’ Houses’ 
of Quantemess, the Maes-howe tumulus with its Danish nines, 
and the Standing Stones of Stcnnis, of which only sixteen out 
of sixty are still erect. 

Pom'padour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, Mar- 
quise de, mistress of Louis XV., was born in Paris, 29th 
December 1721. llcr mother was the wife of Antoine Poisson, 
a clerk and army contractor ; but P. was taken under the pio- 
tection of one Normand de Tournehem, who, after educating 
her highly, gave her in marriage to his nephew D'Etoiles (91I1 
March 1741). Ilcr matriage gave her position and indepen- 
dence, but not contentment, lor her motliei had filled hei mind 
with thoughts of becoming the king’s mistress. She threw her- 
self in his way at hunts 111 tie most attiactive costumes, anil 
ogled him at masked balls, until (April 1774) she was established 
at court 111 the position she so much envied. Her success was 
deeply resented on account of hei low birth, which, says Kitchen, 
‘seemed to be a far mote heinous fault than her adultery.’ At. 
the period of her triumph site was 111 the height of physical 
grace, to which she added vivacity of mind and real kindness of 
heai t. For the next twenty yeais France may be said to have 
been uiled by her. She kept her hold 011 Louis XV, by con- 
stantly devising new pleasures for his dull and jaded appetite. 
In order to keep him amused die had lccoufre to the services of 
the litterateurs and artists of (he time, among them Voltaire, 
Crebillon, and Didcot. By and by she became the friend of 
financiers and ministers of slate, and through her was exeicised 
the patronage of all important posts. The sums of money 
which pas.-»ed through her hands weic immense, and the lands 
which were granted to herself and brother were of great extent. 
‘Yet,’ says Laciatellc, ‘die made a splendid, even a beneficent 
use of her wealth ; she portioned poor girls, assisted old men, 
repaired ruined villages, followed the impulse of the new philo- 
sophy.’ P. died 15th April 1764, having passed into the stage 
of amie ndeessaire to the king, who remained perfectly unmoved 
when he lost her. She was bmied in the Church of the Capu- 
cine, Place Vendomc, Paris. See Goncourt’s Les Mattresses de 
J.oitis XV., Sisniondi’s Histoire des Franfais (vols. xwiii., xxix.). 
Everything really authentic regarding P. is to be found in M. 
Campardot’s Mde. de P. et la Cour de Louis XV. (Pai. 1867). 
In 1878 M. Malassis edited Correspondance dc Mde. de P. It 
does not contain anything new, but the woik i» an edition delude. 

Pompe'ii, a famous ruined city of Italy, situated near the S. 
base of Mount Vesuvius, about a mile from the Bay of Naples, 
and 15 miles S.E of Naples by rail. In the excavation of P. 
we arc presented with a pictuie, mutilated but not defaced, of 
actual life in a typical Roman city 1S00 years ago. All the gar- 
niture at least oi social and public life is here, for the city was 
stricken down, and ‘the earth with faithful watch lias hoarded 
all!’ I he tragic story of P. has been the theme of Schiller, 
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Rulwer Lytton, and other celebrated writers. I\ is first men- 
tioned in history in b.c. 310, but many of its monuments prove 
it to be much older. Founded by the Oscans, it was soon 
leavened with the civilisation of the Greeks, and its position 
near the mouth of the navigable Sarnus brought it prosperity. 
(Both the sea and the river were forced back from the town by 
the subsequent convulsions of nature.) After the Samnite wars 
P. was made subject to Rome, and the rebels in the Social War 
were defeated in the vicinity. Thoroughly Romatfised in course 
of time, the town became a favourite retreat of the wealthier 
Romans {eg., Cicero), and had at one time a pop. of about 30,000. 
In A.D. 49 an earthquake destroyed a great part of P., but it 
was shortly rebuilt in the improved style of imperial Rome. O11 
the 24th August 79, P. was overtaken by the final catastrophe. 
First came a dense shower of ashes, covering the town to a 
depth of 3 feet, then a shower of red-hot rapiili or pumice-stones, 
8 feet deep, followed at intervals by fresh showers of ashes* 
After the first shower many of the inhabitants escaped, but the 
whole number of those who perished is estimated at 2000. P. 
was ultimately found buried to a depth of about 20 feet, but this 
was partly the result of later eruptions. Extensive excavations 
were undoubtedly made in ancient times, and the ruins were 
freely ransacked for marbles and precious stones. But during 
the Middle Ages the very site passed out of the memory of man, 
and it was only the discovery of some statues and bronze utensils 
by a peasant in 174S that drew the attention of Charles III. to 
the lost city. Excavations begun at this time were earned on 
feebly under the Bourbons, and with more vigour during the 
leign of Murat, but no regular plan was adopted till after the 
political changes of 1860, when the works were placed under the 
able superintendence of M. Fiorelii. Since then the chief movable 
objects found have been sent to the Naples Museum, while at P. 
itself a museum and library have been recently instituted, and 
a dwelling-house erected for students supported by Government. 
A railway has been constructed for the removal of debris, and 
at the present late of progiess Fiorelii calculates that P. will be 
completely excavated m seventy moie years, at a cost of 5,000.000 
francs. As much as 40,000 francs ai e received yearly ns admission 
fees. The tow n wall*, pierced by eight gates, are 2S43 yards in cir- 
cumference. The street^ bordered by pavements, are straight 
and nariow, the btoadesl being about 24 feet aero.™. They are 
finely paved with large polygonal blocks of lava. In the streets 
are frequent notices, in led letters, referring generally to muni- 
cipal elections. The chief peculiarity of the dwelling-houses is 
the internal court {atrium), surrounded by a covered passage, 
with the impiuviuni , or reservoir for rain-water, in the centie. 
F. is singularly uch m gay decorations. Marble is rare, and 
the columns even 111 the public buildings are made of tuff-stone 
or brick, but they arc covered with stucco, and painted in 
almost glaring colouis (red and yellow). The mural decorations 
are noted for exhume delicacy ami variety. The Forum, with 
an open space of 515 by 107 fee!, is paved with large slabs, and 
enclosed on thicc Miles by an at cade, and on the fouith by the 
Temple of Jupuci, winch was being restored at the time of the 
eruption. The Great Theatre, a very old building, was restored 
about the beginning of the Cluistian era, and could hold 5000 
persons. To the S.E. is the aiuphithcatic, 148 yards by 114, 
which held 20,000 spectators. Between 1861-72 the skeletons of 
87 human being*, 7 horses, and 3 dog> were discovered. 0114th 
April 1878 vveic found, in presence of Prince Leopold, a gold 
armlet, a ring with cngiavcd agate, two bionze vases, a cook’s 
‘ shape,’ a blue glass vase, a tcria-cotta lamp, &c. See Mazois’ 
Ruines dc P. (Par. 1812 38), Iheton’s Pompcia (Par. 1855), 
Gcll's Pompcuma (1824 30, new. ed. 1876), Beule’s Dratne du 
Festive (Bar. 1872), Ilclbig's Campanisehe IVandmakrei (1874), 
I’rof. Ovcrbcck’s I\ (3d ed. Leips. 1875); Fiorelii s Seavi di 
Pompei 1861 72 (1875;. 

PompeBus Mag nus, Cneius, bom 30th September 106 
iu\, as the son of Bum perns Strabo, a rioted soldier of fortune, 
was tiained to arms in the Social and first Civil Wars. His 
father’s death in 87 left him a seeming prey to his father’s fofcs, 
but by mairiage with a praetor’s daughter he weathered the 
peril, and in 83 defeated three Marian generals and turned the 
scale in Sulla's favoui, winning from him the title of Imperaior 
and the hand of his step-daughter, for whom P. coldly divorced 
liis first consort. In 81 he pm sued the vanquished Marians to 
Afi ica, whence, after slaying Carbo and other heads of the faction, 
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together with four- fifths of a Numidian host, he returned in the 
same year to Rome to receive a triumph — a simple eques, not 
yet twentv-five— and be greeted with the enduring epithet of 
Magnus, ‘the Great/ Having quelled the counter-revolution of 
the Consul Lepidus (77), he next advanced at the head of 30,000 
men against Sertorius, who still upheld in Spain the Marian 
Oause, and proved a worthier foe than any P. had yet encountered. 
Only after six chequered campaigns, and after Sertorius had 
fallen by the hand of his own legate and rival, Perperna, could 
P. bring the war to a successful close (71), and hasten home in 
time to crush the rising of the gladiator Sparlacus. Once more 
he entered Rome in triumph, and chosen colleague in the con- 
sulship to Crassu$ (70), proceeded to break with the aristocratic 
party by his measures for the restoration of the tribunate and 
extension of the judicial functions beyond the senate. The 
popularity thus earned gained him supreme command of a fleet 
and large force of infantry for the suppression of piracy m the 
Mediterranean, and this task accomplished in ninety days (67), 
he next obtained the conduct of the war with Mithridates. Him 
he defeated in Lesser Armenia (66), and within five years had 
established the Roman supremacy in Pontius, Phoenicia, Syria, 
and Palestine, taking Jerusalem after a three months’ siege (63), 
and returning to Rome in 61 to celebrate his third and greatest 
triumph, when Romans learnt how P. had captured 800 ships, 
1000 fortresses, and 900 towns, had founded 39 cities, enriched 
the treasury with 20,000 talents, and nearly doubled the repub- 
lic’s revenue. But meanwhile there had arisen one, his equal 
in arms and far his superior in statesmanship, Cassar (q. v.), with 
whom and Crassus, to secure the ratification of his acts in Asia, 
P* found himself obliged to form the coalition known as the 
First Triumvirate (6o). In vain did he hencefoiLh seek to stem 
by jealous edicts that rival’s career of conquest, and bind the 
people to himself by largesses of corn and the dedication of a 
splendid temple ; in vain did he once more court the aristocracy, 
and in the year succeeding Crassus' death obtain the sole consul- 
ship (52). Caesar’s passage of the Rubicon (49) forced P. to fly 
to Greece, where, after a passing vieloiyat Dyrrachium, he saw 
the host hastily mustered by the fame of his Eastern conquests 
melt at Pharsalia before the C cesarian veterans. Fiona that fatal 
field he rode to the coast of Thessaly and took ship for Egypt, 
where, as he stepped ashore, he was stabbed, at \b r ' bidding of 
the eunuch -regent Pothmus, by one of his old centurions, 29th 
September 48 B.c. P.’s military skill was counterbalanced by 
his failure as a statesman, the justice of his provincial govern- 
ment by his coldness and arrogance at home, his freedom from 
the vices of the age by the readiness with which he divorced his 
wives. A deep dissembler, he Jacked the real genciosity which 
makes and retains friends, and, in the woids of Merivale, * was 
feared by all, admired by some, trusted by few', and loved by 
none.’ See Meri vale’s Fall of the /Iowan Republic (Lond. 1853), 
and Mommsen’s Romische Geschkktc (5th cd.3 vols.Berl, 1868-70). 

Pom'pelmouse, Pompo'leon, or Pumelo, arc names 
given to extra large fruits pioduted by some of the sub-vaucties 
of C earns deenmana or Shaddock (q. v.). 

Pornpey’fl Pillar, a column standing on a mound 600 yards 
to the S. of Alexandria, is 98 feet 8 inches high, its shaft (73 feet) 
being composed of a single block of red giamte. It was for- 
merly surmounted by a figure of Diocletian, in whose honour, 
aceotdiiig to the inscription on Us base, it was erected by Publius, 
eparch of Egypt, in 296 A.P. Its popular name is possibly a 
corruption of the Gr. pompaios, ‘conducting,’ applied to the 
pillar from the fact of its serving as a landmark, 

Ponce, a town on the S. coast of the Spanish island of Puerto 
Rico, standing about 3 miles inland from its ha 1 hour, has a 
Catholic church in semi- Moorish style, an Anglican church 
(1874), a well-built townhall, a theatre with accommodation for 
2000 people, and an hospital erected (1875) at a cost of £8000. 
The streets are lit with gas, and waterworks are now (1878) m 
course of construction. The steamers of the Royal Mail Com- 
pany touch weekly at the port, and there is telegraphic com- 
munication with Jamaica and Santa Cruz. The exports (sugar, 
molasses, coffee, and tobacco) amounted in 1884 to ^480,929; 
the imports (hardware, lumber, provisions, ike.) tu ,£429,044. 
Estimated pop. (1877) 12,000. 

Ponce de Leon, Luis, one of the most famous Spanish 
poets in the time of Karl V., was bom at Gianaua of an illus- 


trious family fn 1527. He entered the Order of Si. Augustine 
at Salamanca in 1544, and was appointed professor of theology 
there in 1561. In 1572 he was imprisoned for five years in a 
dark cell by the Inquisition for having translated the Song of 
Solomon contrary to the decree of the Council of Trent. He 
resumed his chair in 1 577* was raised to the rank of vicar-general 
of the province of Salamanca, and died at Madrigal, 23d August 
1591. A happy mixture o£ elegance, sensibility, and enthusiasm 
gives P. a foremost place among the lyric poets of Spain. He 
unites the glowing imagination of a Hebrew prophet to the artis- 
tic chastity of an ancient Greek. Long and close study of the 
classical models, and particularly of Horace, had refined his taste 
and polished his diction to a degree which has scarcely been 
attained to by any later Spanish poet. P. substituted a short 
rhymed measure for the long stanzas of the canzoni. FI is chief 
works published in his lifetime were De los Nombros de Cristo 
(15S3-85) ; La Perfecta Casida (1583) — both of which are grand 
prose poems. His lyrics were first published by Quevcdo at 
Madrid in 1631, under the title Obras Proprias, y Traducioncs 
Lalirtas , Griegas y Italianas ; con la Paraphrasi de Algnnos 
Salmas y Capitulos de Job. A complete edition of his works 
appeared at Madrid (6 vols. 1804-16). See Nicholas Antonio, 
Bibliotheca Hispana Nova (2 vols. Rome, 1672) ; Ticknor’s 
History of Spanish Liter alio e (3d ed. 1861). 

Pon'cho (Span.), a sort of cloak worn originally in Chili, 
consisting of a blanket with a slit in the centre, through which 
the head is thrust. Waterproof ponchos of painted cotton-cloth 
or rubber-cloth aie used in the United States army, chiefly by 
mounted troops. 

Pon'dicherry ( Puthneherri ), the chief Fiench settlement in 
India, and the seat of government. — The town is situated on the 
Coromandel or E. coast of S. India, 86 miles S.of Madras. 
Estimated pop. 30,000. It is well built, and is divided by a 
canal into the White and Black quarters; there are boulevards 
lined with trees. The chief buildings are the Church of Foreign 
Missions, the Government House, and the lighthouse. The 
trade is not large, as the harbour is only an open roadstead, in 
which ships anchor one mile from the shore. In 1872-73 the 
coasting tiadewas thus valued Imports, ^31,000; exports, 
£ 1 12,000. It has been proposed to connect P. with the S. Indian 
railway system. F. was the headquarters of the French at the 
ti.s.e of their wars with the British in the Carnatic during the 
middle of the 18th c. It was then considered the handsomest 
city in India, with the strongest fort; but both were taken and 
razed to the ground by the British m 1761. — The district of P ., 
which is entirely enclosed within the British district of N. Arcol, 
has an area of about 107 sq. miles, and a pop. of about So, 000. 
Along with the other French settlements in India, P. sends a 
member to the Chamber of Deputies. 

Pond'weed is a name given to the aquatic genus Patamo - 
geitbn (Gr. 4 near a river’), of winch there are about 50 species. 
Of these, a considerable number are found in Britain, forming 
a large part of the subaqueous vegetation of the ponds, canals, 
streams, fresh and brackish ditches, and other waters of mode- 
rate depth. Some possess leaves that float on the surface over 
large areas, and so attract attention/wlnle others only raise thin 
flower-.spikes into the air for fertilisation, and are attractive 
merely to the naturalist. The propel ties are unimportant, though 
in the economy of nature the plants form food and home for 
much low animal life. An allied genus called Zannichdlia bears 
the name of ‘ Horned P.’ See Naiadack.u. 

Pon'go, the name by which the Gorilla appears to have been 
first described by Purchas in his Pilgrims (1626). The third 
chapter of this work includes 4 The strange adventures of Andrew 
Battell of Leigh in Essex, sent by the Portuguese prisoner to 
Angola, who lived there and in toe adjoining regions neere 
eighteene yecres.* Among other curiosities described by Battell 
is the ‘ape monster Bongo.’ There appears to be little doubt 
that the P. of Battell is the gorilla, the ‘Engeco’ being the 
chimpanzee. 7 ’he leim P. also appears to have been used to 
denote the Orang of the Eastern Archipelago, a monkey, it is 
hardly needful to remark, entirely distinct from the gorilla. 

Poniatow'ski, a princely house of Poland, descended from 
the Italian family of Torelli, whose ancestors were Counts of 
Guastalla and Montechiarugolo. The first distinguished member 
of the family was Count Stanislaus P. f born at Dereczyn 
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in Lithuania in 1677, who during the war of the Polish Succes- 
sion was an active supporter of Stanislaus Leszczinsky and Karl 
XII. of Sweden. After the death of Karl he went over to 
August II., but on his death again took the side of Leszczinsky, 
and at the capitulation of Danzig was taken prisoner by the 
Russians, After lm liberation I\, at the request of Leszczinsky, 
became reconciled to August 111 ., whose confidence he hence- 
forth enjoyed till his death at Ryki, in the Lublin Palatinate, 
August 3, 1762. P. left several sons by his second wife, the 
Princess Czartoryska, of whom, after Stanislaus August, king of 
Poland, the most noteworthy were Prince Kazimierz P. 
(1721-1800), Grand-Chamberlain to the latter; Andrzej P., 
horn 1 6th July 1735, who (1756) was made a piince of Ihe Ger- 
man Empire, and at his death (March 3, 1773) was an Austrian 
general of artillery ; and Michal P., the youngest, who became 
Archbishop of Gucsen and Primate of the Empire, and whose 
sudden death during the rising of 1794 w as populaily ascribed 
to suicide thiough fear on Account of his unpnpulauty. — 
Prince Jozef Antoni P., bom at Warsaw, 71b May 1762, 
was the son of Andrzej P. and the Countess Kin&ka. He early 
entered the Austrian service, but in 1789 returned to Ins native 
country, vtheic his untiring efforts as a majoi -general to improve 
the organisation of the Polish army were rewarded with the chief 
command during the campaign of 1792. When the king, his 
uncle, agreed to the Confederation of Targowicz, P. lesigned his 
post and went to Italy, returning in 1794 to become a volunteer- 
in the army of Kosciusko, who had formerly served under him. 
As commander of a division he did great service during the two 
sieges of Warsaw, and soon after the suirender of tlrat town he 
retired to Vienna, from whence he returned in 1798 to live on 
his estates near Warsaw till 1S06. On the erection of the 
Duchy of Waisaw in 1807, P. was appointed Minister of Wat. 
In 1809 he commanded the Polish army against the Austrians 
under the Archduke Ferdinand, and, though defeated (19th 
April) at Raszyn, by skilful mancuuvres foiced the enemy to 
evacuate Poland, and penetrate GaUcia as far as Cracow. I\ 
was also at the head of the Polish contingent in the campaign 
against Russia of 1812 -13, all d 011 the 16th October of the lat»cr 
year was appointed by Napoleon Marshal of France on the field 
of Leipsic. On the 19th he was ordered to cover the rear of 
the retreating French army. The victors had alieady occupied 
the subui bs of Leipsic, and planted light t loops on the opposite 
bank of the Elstcr, when P., with now only 300 men and 30 
hoises, was forced to attempt its passage. The French tioops 
had pieviously destroyed the only budge, and J\, severely 
wounded, spuned his horse into the river, and sank in its 
swollen water*. His body, found on the 24th and buried on j 
the 26th, was afterwards 1 amoved to Waisaw, and in 1 Si 6 was > 
re-interred at Ciacow, in the sepulchre of the Polish kings. At j 
Warsaw there is an equestrian statute of P. by Thorvaldsen. A ! 
.monument erected (1814) at Leipsic by his comrades was in , 
1876 renovated by the Estates of Galicia. — Prince Jozef P., 
natural son of Prince Stanislaus P. (bom 23d November 1757, 
died 13th February 1831), who was the last legitimate scion of 
his house, was born at Rome, 21st February 1816, and educated 
at Florence. In his younger years he gained some celebrity 
as a tenor singer. Naturalised (1848) in Tuscany by the 
Grand-Duke Leopold II., he was Tuscan Plenipotentiary at 
Brussels (1849), an< i at London (1850-53). From 1854 he 
lived in France. Under the Second Empire he was made a 
member of the Senate, and was inti listed with seveial extraordi- 
nary diplomatic missions. In 1870 he removed to London, 

I where he died, 3d July 1 87 3. P. composed several operas, of 
i which the most successful were Giovanni di Proi ida (1840), Parte 
j de Medici, Don Desiderio , and A /ravers 1 c Mur (1861). 

Ponsee'Iion is the name of a new and beautiful scuilct pig- 
: inent prepared by boiling cyanide of potassium with binoxide of 
j mercury, adding a solution of caustic potash, and when cold 
bisulphide of carbon. The resulting precipitate passes rapidly 
1 through a variety of tints, and after a day’s exposure to the air 
; assumes a brilliant vermilion hue, which is permanent. 1\ vas 
first obtained from Newcastle coals, and it derives its name from 
Pons Mil , the Roman Newcastle -011-Tyne. 

Pont h-Mousson, an old picturesque town in the depart- 
ment of Meuuhe, and the French frontier station on the line 
from Nancy to Metz, from the former of which places it is 
distant N.Ts.W. 20 miles. It stands on the Moaede, i.s over- 
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looked by a ruined castle on a lofty eminence, was for two cen- 
turies the seat of a university founded in 1 5 7 1 > an d has a Gothic 
church of St. Martin dating from the 14th c. It carries on ail 
active trade in coal, timber, grain, &c. Pop. (1872) 82*1. 

Pontchartrain', a lake of Louisiana, U.S., about 5 miles N. 
of New Orleans, which communicates with it by the P. Railway 
(one of the first constructed in the U.S,), and by two canals 
navigable by schooners. These canals do not enter the Missis- 
sippi, but terminate in basins in the Tear of the city. The lake 
is 40 miles long from E. to W. and 25 broad, with an extreme depth 
of 20 feet. Almost surrounded by cypress swamps and prairie 
tr wild antes, it is chained by the Rigolets and Chef Menteur first 
into Lake Borgne and then into Mississippi Sound. Forts Pike 
and Macomb defend these channels, through which is carried on 
an important commcice. Before the construction of the Mobile 
Railway, the traffic between New Orleans and Mobile, Pensa- 
cola, and the watering-places on Mississippi Souud was by 
steamer from the lake terminus of the P. Railway. Several 
places along the shores of the lake arc much frequented by the 
people of New Oi leans in the hot season. Au immense boule- 
vard between the lake and the city was being constructed in 
1877. The lake is named after Comte de P., Minister of Marine 
under Louis XIV. 

Pon'tecor'vo, a town of S. Italy, province of Caserta, on a 
hill ovei looking the Garigliano, 28 miles S. of Sora. It has 
old, massive walls, is the seat of a bishop, manufactures maca- 
roni and plaster wares. The cathedral, adorned with fine 
frescoes, h:ia valuable archives. The bridge here was destroyed 
to check the march of Hannibal, and the whole district is rich 
in Roman remains. In i860 the bridge was again destroyed 
by the Bom bon tioops, but was lebuilt soon after. Pop. (1874) 
10,760. Napoleon conferred on Bcmadotte the title of Prince 
of P. in 1 806. 

Pon'tg Delga'da, the most important seaport of the Azores, 
on the S. roa*t of St. Michael’s Island, has now an excellent 
haibour, and is defended by St. Braz Bastle, and by two forts. 
It expoits gieat quantities of tlie manges for which the island 
is famous, and some wheat and maize. The oiange ciop of 
1876- 77 was much below the average, but in 1876 there enteied 
133 Bntush vessels of 35.960 tons, and cleared 138 of 37,170 
tons. The value of British imports was ^49, 127, and of exporis 
to Great Britain £130,216. The port is yeaily visited by a 
number of American whaleis, for the purpose of taking in stores 
and landing oil for transhipment. A bieakwarer 860 metres 
Jong is (1S78) m course of construction, on the model of that of 
Holyhead, and by 1875 a length of 5S0 metres was completed, 
at a total tost of .£317,722. The part of the lnubour thus 
formed lias an area of 25,000 square metres , that not yet com- 
pleted will have an aiea of 90,000 square unities, and a greatest 
depth of 60 feet. The new quay, at which vessels drawing 18 
feet of water will be able to discharge is to be 50 metres long, 
fop. 20,000. 

Pontefract (pron Pom fret), a town of England, in the \V„ 
Riding oi Yoikshue, on 0 hill near the confluence of the Aiie 
and lion, 10 miles S.E. of Leeds by tail. It was called luikby 
before the Conquest, but received its present name from the 
bt caking of a bridge ( Pons freutus) over the Aire, which long 
delayed the advance of William upon Yoik, and the final blow 
of his terrible vengeance on Northumbria. IlbcrtdeLacy, who 
received from William a grant of the place, subsequently built 
here a famous castle. I11 the 14th c., 1 \ passed by marriage to 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, who, for having caused the death of 
Gaveston, was with many barons taken prisoner and beheaded 
m 1 *. castle. In this castle, also, Richard IL was imprisoned 
and ‘hacked to death;’ Archbishop Scrope was beheaded in 
1405 ; and Anthony Wood vi lie, Earl Rivers, Lord Grey, and 
olheii were put to death by Richard III., to smooth his way to 
the tluone. It was taken by Robert Aske at the head of the 
* Pilgrims of Grace,’ and in the civil wars, the last strong- 
hold that held out (oi Charles L, it was finally dismantled by 
Majoi -General Lambert in 1649. The keep is the , only part 
now remaining. As a municipal borough, P. is one of the 
oldest in the kingdom, dating from 1484; while as & parlia- 
mentary borough it is considerably older. It has a fine^phurch 
of All Saints in Early English style, restored in 1867, and 
a N 01 man Church of St. Gilt*, the pariah church since 1790. 
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P. is a great seat of the manufacture of malt and liquorice, and 
has flour-mills, iron and brass foundries, hat factories, breweries, 

, brick and tile works, &c., while in the vicinity are numerous 
coal mines. New waterworks were opened in 1874. The 
welhknown 4 P. cakes,* lozenges of refined liquorice, have been 
made here for centuries, and are stamped with a rude figure 
of the famous castle. Eight cattle fairs are held yearly, and two 
tace-meetings (on a good course a mile to the W. ) during spring 
and summer. In the neighbourhood are kept the Badsworth 
Hounds. P. sends two members to Parliament, and publishes 
two newspapers. Pop. (1871) of municipal borough, 5350; of 
parliamentary, 11,653. 

Ponteve'dra, capital of a province of the same name in 
Galicia, Spain, on a peninsula formed by the confluence of the 
Lerez, Alta, and Tomaso, 35 miles S. by E. of Santiago. The 
united rivers here enter the inlet called the Rio de 1 \, a magnificent 
natural harbour, and the Tomaso is spanned by a grand Roman 
bridge {Pons veins), which gives name to the town. The gicat 
local industry is the sardine fishery. Pop. 6623. 

Pontianak', a town of Borneo, and the capital of the Dutch 
Western Residency, on the W. coast of the island, and on the 
S. side of the estuary formed by the confluence of the Landak 
and Kapiias. The stream, heic 300 yards broad, widens into a 
broad natural haven, known by the name of the town, and lined 
along both shores by dense forests, swarming with parrots and 
monkeys. The only buildings of any pretension arc the residence 
of tire native Sultan of P., the Dutch Residency House, defended 
by Fort du Burs, the hospital, and a mosque. The trade, 
which is increasing, is chiefly in the export of diamonds, gold- 
dust, sugar, rice, cotton, and coffee. The large country governed 
by the Dutch Resident is particularly rich in minerals. In Mon- 
trad o district are the principal gold mines, the total yield of the 
Residency in this mineral being some 425,000 ounces yearly. 
The yield of diamonds has of recent years fallen off, but the 
fields of P. will always be remembered for having produced the 
famous gem of the Sultan of Matau, weighing 367 carats. Pop. 
of the town, 12,000, including, many Chinese ; of the Residency, 
in 1S70, 337,772, of whom 312.565 weie natives, 25,000 Chinese, 
and only 207 Europeans. 

Pon'tifex, among the Romans, a member of d e College of 
Pontifices, founded by Xuma, and presided over by a P. Maxi- 
mus, who held his office for life. The name is by some legarded 
as a form oi fompifex, 4 conductor of processions, ’ whilst olheis 
derive it from pons, a * bridge, * and j act: re, * t< » make * or 4 sacrifice, ’ 
cither because, according to Yano, the foils sub in tus was built 
by the pontifice*, or because on it they offered sacrifice. The 
college was originally composed of foui members besides the T\ 
Maximus, all of them Patricians ; but four Plebeian* were added 
by the Lex tgutma (300 Ji.<\), and the numbei was subsequently 
raised by Sulla to fifteen, and by Cresar to sixteen. Fifteen was 
the ordinary numbei under the emperois, who themselves held 
the office of P. Maximus clown to the reign of Gratianus (375 
B.c.), The pontificcs did not devote themselves to thecultus of 
any one divinity, like the llamcns, Salii, vVc., or like the augurs 
to divination ; they weie the supreme ecclesiastical authorities 
vested with the oversight of the whole body of religion, with the 
upholding of priestly rights { jus font fiction ), and with the order- 
ing of the calendar. Their formulas weie contained m the Libn 
Pontificates, discoveied on the Tamculum (1S1 n C.). Self- 
election {( 0‘Optatw), the original mode of filling up vacancies in 
the College of Pontificca, was abolished by the Lex Domiiia 
(104 B.C.), by which the right of appointing new members 
devolved on the Comitia Tributa. It was revived by Sulla (81 
B.C.), again Suppressed (63 11. c), and finally lestored by M. 
Antonms. In the Catholic Church the Pope’s fourth title is 
‘Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church.’ 

Pontifical is a book containing the office's piopeily u>ed 
only by bishops (doubtless named after the Pontifical bocks of 
ancient Rome, , which contained an account of the duties of the 
fonlfictt or priests, bishops having received the name of pontiff), 
and consists of three parts : — Relating (1) to pet sons, eg., the 
administration of the sacraments, the benediction of various 
classes of persons, &c. ; (2) to things, eg., the consecration of 
churches, church-furniture, &c« ; and (3) to different occasions, 
eg., tile publication of the movable feasts, &c. A11 authoritative 
colic lion of the various office* in use was filial issued a* a T\ by 
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Pope Clement VIII. (1596) ; of which new and revised editions 
were published in 1644 and 1748. The Anglican P. consists of 
the offices for confirmation and ordination in the Litmgy. 

Pon'tine Marsh es (I tab Patudi Pontine , Lat. Pomptvn? 
Paludes ), a low, marshy district near the W. coast of Central 
Italy, extending S.E. from Nettuno to Terracina, a distance of 
31 miles, and varying in breadth from 6 to II miles. It is sepa- 
rated from the sea-coast on the W. by low downs, and it is 
supposed that the origin of the P. M. is due to the silting 
up of the mouths of the small stieams Nymptiaeus, Ufens, 
Amsenus, and others, which at one time flowed through it 
from the Volscian hills, Pliny states that originally there were 
twenty-three cities in this plain ; in 432 B.c. the 4 Pomptinns 
Ager* is said to have yielded abundant corn ; and in 312 B.c, 
the censor Appius Claiglius led across it the celebrated Appian 
Way. But a century ami a half later the P. M. had greatly 
increased, and an attempt was made to drain it by the consul 
Cethegus in D.c. 160. Subsequent efforts of Julius Csesar and of 
Augustus weie without success, and the P, M. were not reduced 
till the time of Pope Boniface VIII. , who drained by a canal 
the land about Sezzo and Scrmonetta. Pope Pius VI. in ten 
years (177S-88) succeeded in draining the greater part of the 
P. M., and reopened the Appian Way. Though the deadly 
Malaria (q. v. ) which formerly infested the P. M. is now abated^ 
the plain is still very unhealthy during the heat of summer. See 
Prony, Marais Pont ins (1813), and Giordani, Gita alle Paludi 
Pontine (1872). 

Pontoon* (Fr. ponton, from Lat. pons, 4 a bridge ’), a 
portable floating vessel forming a support in the construc- 
tion of bridges for military purposes. Boats were used to 
support timber platforms in the wars of the ancients, as by 
JDarius in the bridging of the Bosphorus. Xerxes employed 
674 vessels when he crossed the Hellespont. Pontoons of 
wood, covered with tin or leather, were extensively used in 
Germany and other countries in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. In the war* with the great Napoleon the British armies 
used pontoons of wood tinned inside and covered with metal, 
about 20 feet long, 5 feet broad, and 2 feet deep, a size which 
has not since been altered to any great extent, although great 
improvements in construction have been introduced. The 
pontoons were drawn up in line, and fastened to a couple of 
! lopes drawn tightly acres* the river, being connected with 
timber baulks or joists upon which the flooring planks were 
placed. The late General Blanchmd invented cylindrical pon- 
toon* of tin, which have the advantage of gieat lightness and 
buoyancy, most essential features in machinery which has to 
be transported from place to place. Rectangular frames aie 
loped to the surface of the cylinders, on which jafts are former!. 
Captain Kovvke, R.E., ha » invented a boat-P. of canvas on a 
wooden frame, which has increased lightness and surprising sta- 
bility? The pontoons at present in use in the British service 
are of two kinds, both made of tin. One is cylindrical, with 
hemispherical ends, 22 feet 6 inches long, 4 feet wide, and 
2 feet 4 inches deep. The other is of cigar shape, 14 feet 
9 inches long, and 1 foot 7 inches broad. Rafts fonned on two 
pontoons of the first kind are sufficient for the passage of troops 
and light ordnance; those fonned on time pontoons at close 
distances for siege artillery. A raft of two pontoons can be 
fonned m a quarter of an hour by half a dozen men, and dis- 
mantled in half the time. Pontoons are conveyed with their 
accompaniments in four-wheeled carriages. When they are not 
at hand, bridges are sometimes formed by groups of rough trunks 
of trees, lashed together, anchored in the river, and made fast by 
ropes fticlchcd acioss the channel, baulks being applied as in a 
V. bridge. Casks are sometime* also used in the construction 
of military budges. The Russian* effected the crossing of the 
Danube at Galatz in June 1877 by a bridge of rafts lashed to- 
gether longitudinally, other logs being laid crosswise upon them, 
to which was lashed another layer of longitudinal logs. On this 
was fonned a roadway of planks wide enough for six men to 
march alneast. In the great crossing of the 27th June at Sim- 
nit/.a, boat-loads of tioops, protected by field-guns, first crossed 
the river, and after securing Sistova, an iron P. bridge was thrown 
across, upon which the main body passed over. 

*»■— 

Pon'tus, a country in the N.F.. of Asia Minor* bounded E. 

I by Colchis and Armenia, S. by Cappadocia, W. by Galatia and 
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Paphlagonia, and N. by the Pontus Euxinus, from which it 
received its name. It was watered by the Ilalys (Kizil Irmak, 
'red river'), Iris (Kasahnak), Thennodon ( Thermeh ), Acampsis 
or Apsarus ( Tihoruk), and Phasis (Rion), and was surrounded 
by lofty mountain ranges which sent down spurs towards the sea. 
The immediate coast-lands, however, were level and of great 
feitility, yielding grain, fruits, and timber in abundance. Among 
its cities were Pharnacia (Kerasuut) , Trapezus ( Trcbizond ), 
Amisus, and Polemonium. P. was first raised to a kingdom by 
Ariobarzancs I. (363 B.C.), from the last of whose successors, 
Mithridatcs VI. (q. v.), it was wrested by the Romans (63 U.C.). 
It was formed into a province (63 A.D.), and under Constantine 
was divided into Helanopoutus in the S.W. and Polemomacus 
in the E. 

Pon'typool, a town of Wales, in Monmouthshire, at the base 
of the bold elevation of Mynydd-Macn, on the righL bank of the 
Afon Llwydd, 8J miles N. of Newjnut by rail. In the reign of 
Charles II. the manufacture of japanned wares was introduced 
by Thomas Allgood, while his son invented the polishing process 
for the production of 4 F. ware/ but both industries have been 
t vans fared to Birmingham. The inhabitants (4834 in 1S71) are 
mainly employed m the adjoining coal and iron mines. P. pub- 
lishes a weekly newspapei . 

Po'ny (perhaps from 4 puny'), a gencial name given to the 
various breeds of small horses. The best known varieties are 
the Welsh, Shetland, and Iceland ponies, other biceds being the 
Exmoor, Dartmoor, and New Forest ponies. These vary greatly 
in constitution and hardiness. The Shetland pomes are small 
and exceedingly hardy *, the Welsh ponies are larger, and are 
also well adapted for tra\elling in mountainous distucts. Ponies 
are generally far from docile, and requue considerable care and 
patience in training. 

Poo'dle (Ger. pudel ), a breed of dogs of small size, and 
exhibiting great intelligence, docility, and aflecdon. The fur is 
usually white, soft, and woolly. The P. appeals to be deuved 
from some of the water-dogs, although its exact derivation is 
unknown. A special vaiiety of P., named the Barbct, lias veiy 
long and silky hau. 

Poodoo-Cottah (Puthn-iu 'V/), tlic capital of a native state 
in S. India of the same name, in political connection with the 
Government of Madras 220 miles S.S.W. of Madias. It has 
wide, clean streets, and is celebrated foi the palace, temple, and 
tank, all in the same enclosure. — The state of P. ; which lies 
between the British districts of Maduia and Triehmopoly, lias an 
area of 13S0 sq. miles ; pop. (1874) 316,605 ; re venue./ 50, 000, 
of which two-third -? aie alienated in feudal and lcligious grants. 
The country is well cultivated, and doited with innumerable 
tanks, some of considerable size. The ruler, called Tondiman, 
is the only independent ruler on the Carnatic coast of Madias, 
a position he owes to the loyalty of his ancestors to the British. 
The administration F practically in the hands of the political 
agent at Trichinopoly. 

Pool© (Cymr. Pud, ‘a maidi’ or 4 lagoon’), a seaport of 
England, in Dorsetshire, 7^ miles S. of \\im borne by mil, is 
situated 011 the N. side of P. Harbour. It lias five chinches, 
a guildhall, vegetable and fish markets, a public wharf, liteiary 
and mechanics’ institutes, two banks, two weekly newspapers, 
tS:c. Cordage and sailcloth aie largely manufactured, and 
there are good herring and plaice fisheries; but the yacht 
and ship building industry has gready declined, only six 
British vessels of 292 tons having been built in the years 1872- 
76, P. Haibour, an irregular inlet, 6 miles long, formed by 
the projection of the 4 Isle* of Purbeck, is one of the best 
havens on the southern coast. Since 1S76 the narrow entrance 

mile) has been impioved, and the channel leading into the* 
haibour deepened. In 1876 there enteicd 762 vessels of 75,218 
tons, and cleared 857 of 73,237 tons. The imports in that year 
amounted _to .£147,676 ; the exports (chiefly grain and Portland 
day) to £19,825 ; and the customs to £3443* P. had (1875) 
65 vessels of 5925 tons, besides 80 fishing-boats. It returns one 
member to Pail lament. Pop. (1871) 10,097. From a Roman 
road leading to Winchester, P. is supposed to have been a Roman 
port, but in Ldand’s time it was only a poor fishing village. It 
sided with the Parliament in the Civil War, and its fortifications 
were demolished at the Restoration. 
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Poole, Matthew, an English divine, born at York in 1624, 
studied at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and in 1648 became 
minister of St. Michacl-le-Queme, London. Ejected for noncon- 
formity in 1662, he devoted himself to biblical studies, his great 
work, the Synopsis Criticorum (5 vols. Lond. 1669-76), being a 
condensation of the Critiri Sacri( 1660). His Nulh ty of the Romish 
Faith (1666) and Dialogues between a Popish Priest and an Eng- 
lish Protestant (1667) led Oates to include his name in the list 
of persons marked for assassination by the ‘Popish Plotters' 
(1678), and P. fled for security to Amsterdam, where he died in 
October 1679, 4 leaving behind him,’ says Wood, ‘the character 
of rfar mi mu s criticus et casuist a? His unfinished Annotations 
upon the Holy Bible was published with additions by his friends 
(2 vols. Loud. 1683-85). 

Poole, Paul Falconer, It. A., a self-taught painter, was 
born at Bristol in 1 810. He exhibited his first Academy picture, 
4 The Well, a Scene m Naples,’ in 1830; his second, ‘The Fare- 
well,’ in 1837, since which time he has been a regular exhibitor, 
being elected A.R.A. in 1846 and R.A. in 1861. His works, if 
somewhat defective in drawing and monotonous in colour, are 
strikingly original and harmonious. Among his later produc- 
tions are 4 Philomena's Song by the Beautiful Lake’ (1S67), 4 The 
Spectre Huntsman of Onesti’s Line’ (1870), 4 Imogen before the 
Cave of Belanus’ (1871), and 4 A Lion in the Path ’ (1873), the 
last a noble Pousrinesque landscape. 

Foo'nah (Puna), the chief town of the district of the same 
name, in the Presidency of Bombay, British India, and the 
former capital of the Mahrattas, is situated on a plateau at the 
foot of the W. Ghauts, at the confluence of the Moota and 
Moulah streams, 1S23 feet above the sea, 119 miles S.E. by rail 
from Bombay, and 58 N. of Satlara. Pop. (1872) 90,436 ; of 
the cantonments and Kirki, 28,430; total, ilS,S66. P. is the 
military headquaiters of the Bombay army, and frequently the 
residence of the Governor during the hot months. It was never 
a fortified city. The chief building is the Pcislnva’s palace, a 
hancLomc quadrangle surrounded by cloistcis of carved wooden 
pillars ; it is now umM as an hospital and lunatic asylum. The 
jail m the neighbourhood at Yiiauda is a model structure. The 
cantonments, on an elevated site a mile W. from the town, are 
well laid out and healthy. They afford accommodation for 4000 
Euiop^an soldiers. In 1850, an elaborate system of waterworks 
was concluded, towaids the cost of which £17,000 was spent 
by Sir Jamstljee Jejccbhoy. There aie piospetous institutions 
for higher education, including the Deccan College, with 100 
pupils and European professors. Thei e is a large trade in the law 
products of the country; but the business of the jewellers and 
weavers has declined. The chief manufactures are cotttcm and 
s-ilk goods, gold and silver lace, and leather. A specialty of P. 
is the son or woman’s robe, finely woven of cotton or silk, and 
ornamented with a gold border after the shikar pattern. P. is 
fir->t heatd of in 1604, as granted tc. the grandfather of the 
founder of the Mahratta power, Si vaji the Great, Subsequently 
it became the capital of the Pcishwa (0. v.), originally the 
minister of the Salta t a Rajah, but ultimately the chief member 
of the Mahratta confederacy. In 1818 the Peishwa, who was 
bound by close treaties to the British, treacherously commenced 
hostilities by the battle of P. or Knki; he was defeated and 
dethroned, — The district of V. — the original home of the Mali- 
ratta nation — lies within the Deccan, E. of the range of the 
W. Ghauts. It has an area of 5099 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(1872) of 907,235. The country is much broken up by lull 
ndgvs. The crops are millets, rice, ragve, potatoes, cotton, and 
sugai-iane. Tlieie aie manufactures of coarse cotton doth and 
paper, and the tussur or wild silkworm is successfully cultivated. 

Poon -Wood is the produce of two species of Calophyllum 
(q. v.), natives of the Fast Indies. C. long i folium, a large tall 
lice, common un the Aracan coast, &c,, yields the true 4 Poon- 
spars* of commerce, and C. muphyllum , which is of a much 
stronger and less elevated growth, furnishes a soft timber that js 
useful in shipbuilding where no great strength is required. 

Poop (Fr. fan pc, Lat. puppis), in large ships, a partial deck 
st 1 etching aft from the mizzen-mast over part of the upper deck* 
The P. is passing out of use, being of no advantage great enough 
to make up for its increase o* leeway in sailing, and of danger 
fiom the enemy in action, in Greek and Roman ships the 
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upper part of the P. carried a fan-shaped ornament (Gr. aphlastm , 
Lat. aplustre). 

Pooral'iah ( Purulia ), the chief town of the district of Matln- 
bhoom, Bengal, British India, 40 miles W. from Bancoora. 
Pop. (187a) 5695. The place is of no importance except as a 
British station. In <he neighbourhood are some ruined stone 
temples of the Jains, 

Poor'beah ( Ptirbid ), a generic term of Sanskrit derivation 
applied to the inhabitants of India E. of the junction of the 
Ganges with the Jumna at Allahabad. During the Sepoy war 
of 1857-58 it came into general use in the British army for the 
Bengal, mutineers, who were almost entirely recruited from the 
Provinces of Oude and Behar, to distinguish them from the 
native army of the two other Presidencies and from the Sikhs, 
who remained staunch. 

Poor and Poor Laws. The woid Pauperism (Lat, pauper y 
1 poor’), though almost unknown to the law, is used generally 
to indicate the settled condition of large masses of the people 
who are not only poor, but who are more or less dependent on 
the alms of the state. Among the nations of antiquity the 
charity resulting from religious dictate or natural feeling was in 
time displaced or supplemented by legislative decree. The 
kindly spirit of Old Testament injunction {e.g. t ‘ thou shalt not I 
harden thine heart nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother, ’ 
Deut. xv. 7) lost its force in later times of widespread mendi- 
cancy. The hair-splitting refinements and definitions of Rabbi- 
nical writers on the law aie collected in Maimoiiides* Mithnoth 
Aiiiim , translated into Latin by Prideaux, under the title I)e Jure 
Pauperis. Athens, which at one time could boast of having no beg- 
gars, made provision for those maimed in battle, and later for the 
soldiers’ orphans. The Greek republics had also many clubs or 
societies (, Eiani ) for mutual friendly relief. Among the Romans 
the extremes of wealth and penury were guarded against by 
the Agrarian and Licmian laws. (See Agrarian Law and 
Licjnia Gf.ns.) Cams Gracchus introduced the distribution of 
grain at 1 educed prices, and although Augustus (in whose time 
2,000,000 were thus fed) tiied to check the piactice, it continued 
till the fall of the empire. Various Roman wnlcis tell of its evil 
effects both on land and people. During the Middle Ages, the 
labourers in feudal countries were rilUins and sorb. In Eng- 
land, prior to any existing recoid, the great mass of the ruial 
population had risen to comparative independence as peasant 
proprietors. Even the seif, though bound to the soil and in the 
strictest sen>e his lord’s property, had acquired deiimtc rights, 
and on the performance of service duly limited by custom his 
holding was quite sccuic. Undei the Edwards money payments 
took the place of pci^onal sc 1 vice, and thus was cicatcd a new 
class of free labomeis. The scarcity of labour after the Black 
Death, and the lawlessness of the ‘landless men,* led to the 
enactment of the Statutes of Laboureis (1349), intended to re- 
attach the seifs to the sod and to control their wages. The 
statutes, even after the suppression of the I Vacant, Revolt, weie 
utterly ineffectual, and only intensified the hatred between rich 
and pooi, and created a mass of pan pen to be dealt with in 

later times. In a century and a half after the Peasant Revolt 
villainage had become obsolete, and the market was still in the 
labourers’ hands. The gi eat piopnetors mpidly turned from 
tillage to sheep-farming, which icquiied fewer hands, and the 
com sc of eviction to which this led gieatly increased the free- 
labour class, and augmented the social danger of vagabondage. 
A policy of pitiless repression towards vagrants, begun in the 
Statute of Winchester in 1285, was continued till the enactment 
of 12th Richard II. (1388), which is the first statute for the relief 
or destitution. Without referring to the atiocious legislation of 
earlier reigns, we fmd the 14th of Elizabeth (only a fcwyeais 
before the passing of her famous 43d), after reciting that all 
parts of this realm * be presently with logues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, by means whereof daily 
happeneth . . . honible murders, thefts, and other gieat out- 
rage,’ enacting that all vagiants, for a first offence, shall be 
grievously whipped and burned with an iron on the 
right ear ; for a second, regarded as felons ; and for 
a third, suffer death as felons without benetit of clergy. 
Strype says that every English county had from 300 to 
400 vagrants living by theft and rapine. * It was on this host 
of u broken men ” that every rebellion could count for suppoit ; 


their mere existence was an encouragement to civil war' (Green). 
In Henry VIII. ’s reign, according to Harrison, * threescore and 
twelve thousand great thieves, petty thieves, and rogues ’ were 
hanged, and in the earlier years of Elizabeth there were some 
400 annual executions. Similar laws in various European 
countries were alike merciless. In the time of Elizabeth the issue 
of a royal commission enabled the Government to legislate more 
wisely and effectually, though still the main object of the Jaws was 
to protect society rather than to relieve the poor As before, labour 
was enforced on the idle and settlement on the vagrant ; but a 
distinction was made for the first time between these and the 
really impotent and destitute, while each town and parish was 
held responsible for the relief of its indigent and disabled poor, 
as it had long been responsible for the employment of able- 
bodied mendicants. Houses of correction were ordered for the 
punishment and amendment of vagabonds by means of compul- 
sory labour, and the churchwardens were empowered to levy a 
general poor rate in each period. The well-known Act, 43d of 
Elizabeth, which matured and finally established this system, 
has been the base of pauper-administration till about a genera- 
tion ago. Its great distinguishing principles are (1) a distinction 
between pauper and vagabond, and (2) local responsibility for 
local distress. The great social danger against which these Acts 
were directed now gradually disappeared, partly however owing 
to the development of new industries, which quietly relieved the 
glutted labour-market, and partly to the growth of wealth in the 
country. The great Act of Elizabeth had not taken effect up to 
the reign of Charles I. in some parishes, which simply ignored 
their poor, and assessed no rates. The 3d William and Mary 
(1691) remedied certain abuses ol the unlimited power of church- 
wardens and overseers, and enabled the justices to grant relief 
in cases of emergency. Under the three Georges the overseers 
were made accountable to the parishioners by means of returns 
‘and inspection, and all out-door relief was abolished — an act 
which greatly increased the number of workhouses. But the 36th 
George III. (1796) repealed this last Act, and so extended the 
application of relief that by 1801 the rates had risen to £4,000,000, 
and by 1820 to £7,330,254. The commission of 1832 revealed 
the terrible evil of the allowances in aid of wages — wages fell, 
idleness increased, till in some parishes every labourer was a 
pauper. Fanners employed men from the parish at reduced 
wages while idle paupers were better lodged and fed than 
industrious workers, and even than a large class of ratepayers. 
Marrying at the age of seventeen, paupers claimed ichef on 
the day after their marriage. The recommendations of the 
commissioners, embodied in the 4U1 and 5th Will. IV. 
(1834), were (1) that out-door relief should cease; (2) that a 
central authority should control the administration ; (3) that 
unions be established for the better management of workhouses 
and classification of inmates ; and (4) that there be kept a com- 
plete system of accounts. In eight months 2066 parishes were 
meiged in 172 unions. The opeiation of the Amendment 
Act uas at once seen in the lcduction of the rates from 
£6,317,255 m 1S34 to £4,044.741 in 1837. It was found im- 
possible to withdraw out-door rebel’, which is still paramount ill 
England, but the exceptions to the general rule against allowance 
in aid of wages is rare, as in the ca>e of the cotton famine of 
I SOI. The last great change in poor-law administration was 
the exchange of the Pool -Law Board of 1847 for the Local 
Government Boaid m 1S71. 

Present State of Poor Laws in England. — The Local Govern- 
ment Boaul consists of a president, appointed by the Crown, 
and certain ex of trio members named in the Act. This board 
discharges the functions of the former Poor-Law' Boaul and of 
the Home Secretary, and under the Acts relating to Registra- 
tion of Births, Deaths, and Mauiages, Public Health and 
Improvements, attends to sanitaiv matters and local taxation. 
It also discharges the duties of the Privy Council under the Acts 
relating to prevention of disease and to vaccination. The board 
has povvci to appoint officers with salaries, ai rates to be deter- 
mined by the Treasury. Any rule made by the board is valid if 
made under the official seal, and signed by the president or one 
of the ex offu to members, and countersigned by a secretary or 
assistant-secretary. With regard to Guardians of the Poor y see 
that article. The term workhouse includes any house in which 
the poor of any parish or union is lodged. Commissioners 
may order workhouses to be built, with the consent of the 
majority of owners and ratepayers. Sums raised for the pm- 
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pose are to be charged on the rates ; but are not to exceed me 
year's average amount . Loans are to be repaid in ten equal 
yearly instalments. Commissioners may order workhouses to be 
altered or enlarged without consent of the parish ; but the cost 
must not exceed one-tenth of the year’s rates, or £50. Introduc- 
ing spirituous or fermented liquors into a workhouse, without the 
order in writing of the master, subjects the offender to a penalty 
of£io, or two months’ imprisonment. The Act imposes penal- 
ties on paupers leaving a workhouse, carrying off clothes or 
other goods, on their refusing to work, or otherwise infringing 
the regulations of the workhouse. With regard to the emigra- 
tion of paupers, see Emigration, Law Regarding. Where 
Guardians (q. v.), select vestries, or similar bodies have been 
established, no out-door relief is to be given except as directed 
by them, subject to the control of the commissioners. But 
in sudden and extreme cases overseers may give temporary 
relief (not in money) to persons not settled in the parish. If an 
overseer refuse or neglect to give such relief, a Justice may order 
it, and an overseer disobeying the order is liable to a penalty of 
£5. A justice may also give an order for medical assistance in 
case of dangerous illness. In any union two justices may order 
out-door relief to any adult person unable to work from infirmity. 
The officials of a workhouse are bound to admit any one having 
an order from a competent authority. In extreme cases appli- 
cants must be admitted without an order, and if the house is full, 
must be accommodated elsewhere. A husband is liable to main- 
tain the children of Ins wife, whether by previous marriage or 
illegitimate, till they ate sixteen, or till the death of the mother. 
No pauper can be removal fiom any parish or workhouse till 
twenty-one days after notice of his being chargeable lias been 
sent to the parish to which the order of removal is directed, 
unless the order be accepted. No icmoval can be made pending 
an appeal. A pariah losing an appeal pays costs. No pauper can 
be removed from a parish after three years’ residence. Legitimate 
children are settled in the parish of their parents. Illegitimate chil- 
dren have the settlement of their mother. A woman acquires the 
settlement of her husband ; hence an Englishwoman marrying 
a native of Scotland or Ireland loses her claim to parochial 
relief in England. Apprenticeship gives a settlement m the 
parish where the last forty days were served. The putative 
father of a bastard child bom after 10th August 1872 is liable to 
the mother in a sum not exceeding five shillings. Generally all 
property within the parish is rateable, but places of public wor- 
ship are exempt. Money in anyone’s house is not rateable, but 
personal property yielding an annual profit is so. The church- 
wardens and overseers have the power of fixing the rate. There 
are several Acts of Parliament specially applicable to the house- 
less poor of London. The rateable value of the metropolis, is 
now (1878) considered to lie about twenty-six millions sterling. 

In Scotland, the relief of the poor is now Administered under 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1S45. A Board of Super- 
vision is established in Edinburgh, and assessments are imposed 
by the Parochial Boards. Usually owners and occupiers pay 
one half of the rate. It never falls wholly on the occupier 
as it does in England. In Ireland the P. L. is substantially the 
same as in England. See Parish, Church Wardens, Over- 
seers, Settlement, & c. 

In Foreign Countries . — There are only two countries in Europe, 
viz,, England and Denmark, in which the poor arc iclieved 
exclusively by a special lax ; and only three, Piussia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, in which there is a legislative declaration of the 
right of every destitute person to state support. Except in 
England and Denmark, the rates are supplemented by voluntary 
subscriptions and endowments. Differing in a marked way from 
England, most European countries give relief in kind as a rule, 
'lhe Danish system, based on the Iianske Lov of 16S3, differs 
from that of most European countries in having been always 
entirely secular, but closely resembles the English system prior 
to 1834, and like it shows an abuse of out-door relief. In 
Sweden since 1871 the system has been based on the English 
law of 1834, and is more stringent than perhaps that of any other 
Eui opcan country. It prohibits relief to the able-bodied, and 
makes masters liable for the relief of servants and lalrourers. 
The system in Norway, like that which prevailed formerly in 
Hamburg, and which still prevails in Elberfeld, is distinguished 
by minute subdivision of administrative anthority for supervision 
and inquiry. As in Sweden, ‘out-quartering’ (the tae^d) is 
common, nnd here pauperism appeals to be exceptionally low. 



Although vagrancy was prohibited in Germany by a law as fat 
back as 1497, none of the states forming the empire had any 
definite poor-laws till the beginning of the 18th c. The * taw 
of Relief Domicile,’ 1870, grants to every German the right to 
settle where he pleases, and hllows a settlement for two years* 
residence. The whole country is divided into local unions, cow* 
sisting of one or more communes. The cenfial government has no 
direct control over them, but the Minister of the Interior lias a 
sum (,£96,000 in 1871) which he may distribute among over- 
burdened unions. The systems in Leipzig and Elberfeld are 
noted mainly for strict personal investigation of cases. France 
has the most perfect charity organisation in the world, there be* 
in^ no compulsory relief except in cases of lunatics and deserted 
children. From the communal customs {octroi) the municipal 
councils vote subsidies ; but the octroi, which is applied to many 
other objects, never comes to be regarded as a poor-rate; 
Outdoor relief is given through the Bureaux de Rienfaisonce, 
indoor through the has pit a nx and hospices % of which together 
there were 1557 in 1869, All these establishments, no matter 
whence they derive their funds, are under State supervision and 
are puiely secular. Tire Recurs de Charity who are salaried and 
are highly intelligent, visit in special districts and make minute 
reports to the Bureaux. In Belgium, a ‘classic land of 
pauperism,’ there is properly speaking no poor-rate, the burden 
being ‘thrown upon private, charity stimulated, husbanded, and 
regulated by the state.* In Italy communes are bound to main- 
tain pauper lunatics and foundlings. Hospitals, almshouses, and 
asylums are very numerous (especially in Rome), and are sup- 
posed by foundations and subscriptions, and managed by religious 
and other bodies. A law of 1862 ratified the power of the 
original managing bodies, subject to the general control of the 
state. In Russia, since 1864, under the new system of local 
government, the zemstvos , or .representative assemblies, are en- 
trusted with all funds and establishments for the relief of the poor, 
and can levy various taxes. St. Petersburg has an Imperial Society 
which relieves and classifies beggars, and a Grand Philanthropic 
Society, with branch committees in seven towns and a funded 
capital (1870) of £330,000, and real estate of £"440,000. The 
latter society supports almshouses and schools, and grants 
medicines to the poor. See Reports of the Poor-I^aw Commis- 
sioners and Poor-Law Board (1835-72); Archbold's Poor-Law 
(12th ed. 1S73); Emmmghaus’ Das Armemvescn und die Armen 
GesetzgeOung tn Fluropatschen Staaten (Berk 1870, Engh trans. 
1S73); Reports on Poor-Laws in Foreign Countries , com- 
municated by lit r Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(1875); and J. Guthrie Smith’s. Poor-Law of Scotland (new ed. 
1S78). 

Pooree' (Pun\ ‘the city’), the chief town of the district of 
the same name, Bengal. British India, on the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, 250 miles S.W. of Calcutta, and 595 N.E. of Mad- 
ias. Pop. (1872) 22.605. Ileie is the far-famed temple of 
Juggcrnauth (q. v.), by winch name P itself was formerly known. 
The whole town is holy ground ; and it is said to be crowded 
at the time of the rath joint , or car festival, by 00,000 pilgrims. 
— The (list) ict of P. is the most southerly m Orissa, bordering 
on the Gan jam district of Madras, Aiea, 2473 (, »q* miles ; pop. 
(1872) 769,674, It contains the Ohilka Lake, an expanse of 
water holder mg the sea, 334 sq. miles in extent. The staple 
nop of the district is Wee, which is exported in ordinary years. 
I11 the famine of 1866, the loss of life was greater here than any- 
where else. Salt is largely manufactured on the sea-coast by 
evaporation, and yields an annual revenue of £28,000. 

Poor’s Roll is, in Scotland, the roll of litigants who on 
account of poverty allowed to sue or defend in fomta 
pauperis . This privilege is conferred by the Court, on bein£ 
satisfied of the poverty of the applicant, and that he has prohabihs 
causa htigandi. The party has counsel and agent gratuitously 
provided for him, and is relieved from paying the fees of Court. 
The warrant entitling to the lxmefit of the P. R. remains in force 
for two years. 

Popa'yan, a town in the United States of Colombia, finely 
situated at the base of tire Western Cordillera, and on the river 
Cnuca, 5750 feet above the sea-level. It was founded by the 
Spaniards in 1537, and in 1837 was nearly destroyed by the 
combined effects of an earthquake, volcanic eruption, and flood. 
Though of less importance now riwti in former days, P. is hand* 
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somely built and laid out, and possesses a cathedral college, 
and mint. Pop. 20,000. 

Pope. See Rurfb. 

Pope (Lat papa, * father/ i.e„ of the church or the clergy) 
was, during the 3d and two following centuries a title common ‘ 
to all the bishops of the Western Church, and still com- 
mon to those of the Greek Church. The Church was at first 
governed on republican principles, but as the clergy gradually 
assumed a position distinct from that of the laity, and especially 
after the Church was established by Constantine (324), its 
Constitution came more and more to be formed on the model 
of the empire ; so that the hierarchy of priests, bishops, metro- 
politans, and patriarchs corresponded with gradations in the civil 
power. And finally the Bishop of Rome, whose pre-eminence 
in the Church was the result of many concurrent circumstances, 
was gradually exalted into a position corresponding to that of 
the emperor. The Bishop of Rome held the same position rela- 
tively to the bishops of the whole empire as did the Metropolitans 
(q. v. ) to those of a province. Disputes were referred to the 
See which was first in rank, and by a canon of the Council of 
Sardica (347) an appellate jurisdiction was allowed to the Bishop 
of Rome. Further, Rome was one of the most illustrious seats 
of the apostles; her bishops claiming to be the successors of St. 
Peter ; and standing as they did in the forefront, had always to 
bear the first brunt of the various persecutions. Moreover, it 
suited the policy of the emperors to favour the establish- 
ment of a supreme patriarchal authority in their capital, as an 
instrument by which to control the Church. Thus Theodosius 
(409-450) in his Code and Valentmiau III. (425-455) both 
enacted that the bishops were to be guided with regard to the 
customs of Hie Church by ‘the P. of the Holy City/ 

This development was also favoured by the Karoling 
monarchs, with whom the bishops of Rome entered into a close 
alliance. In return for the title of king bestowed on him by the 
F., Pippin (n. v.) undertook to defend the Holy Church against 
the Lombards. He accordingly compelled them to evacuate 
the territory called the Exarchate, which they had wrested 
from the Roman Empire, and causing the keys of the conquered 
towns to be laid on the altar of St. Peter, laid the foundation 
of the temporal power of the P. The alliance wa c no less close 
which existed between the P, and the succeeding German 
Emperors, who became as completely the liege lords of 
the popedom as the Karolings had been. When a vacancy 
occurred, ambassadors from Rome waited on the Emperor to 
receive his announcement of a successor. But at the same time 
it was catuially the personal interest of the Emperor that the P. 
should hold an important place in the eyes of the world. To 
have him acknowledged sole primate of the universal Church 
only enhanced the authority which the Emperor held over him. 

Such was the state of affairs when Gregory VII. (1073-85) 
ascended the papal thiune, and set about reducing to a perfectly 
organised system the idea of the supremacy of the Church over 
the State, and of the P. over the Church. His first step was to 
wrest the investiture of the P. from the hands of the Emperor. 
As the instrument for carrying out his purpose he made use of 
the Isidorian DecretaL (q. v.), which had been published about 
the middle of the 9th c. f and other forgeries of contemporary 
canonists, according to which every P. lawfully appointed was 
holy and infallible, no council could be held without his 
injunction, none but (Ecumenical Councils were legal at all, 
and no speech could be held with an excommunicated man. 
This last article Gregory, in his Dictatus , translated into ‘ An 
excommunicated king is no longer fit to reign, and must be 
deposed/ The papal pretensions were further expanded and 
fortified by the Dccretutn of Gratian (about 1150), a manual of 
canon law in which the Isidorian forgenes and those of the 
Gregorian canonists were combined with additions of his own, 
and bv which he forwarded greatly the grand scheme of making 
the Cfiristian world the domain of the Pope-king. A significant 
sign of the effect of this work and of the progress made by the 
idea was that Innocent III. (1198-1216), who taught that the 
jpapai power is to the royal or imperial as the sun to the moon, 
changed the title of the P., which had hitherto been Vicar of 
Peter, to Vicar of Christ. Another idea developed at this time 
was that every Christian by the act of his baptism became a 
subject of the P* 

Meantime the authority of the P. over the clergy within the 
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Church had been proportionally advanced. A great instrument 
in rendering the metropolitans dependent on the P. was the 
Pallium (q. v.), without which they could not discharge any 
ecclesiastical function. The popes began (about 600) by send- 
ing a pallium to certain bishops acting specially as vicars of the 
Roman See, and to all metropolitans. In 742 it was enacted 
by a council at Frankfurt that all metropolitans should request 
their pallium at the hand of the P., in token of their willing 
submission to the Roman See. This was construed by the popes 
into a promise of obedience before receiving the pallium, and 
was changed by Gregory VII. into an oath of allegiance. Hav- 
ing established their supremacy over the metropolitans, it fol- 
lowed of course that the popes had entire control over the 
ordinary bishops. The metropolitans were generally accredited 
as legates or vicars of the but more complete control was 
maintained by means of legates a latere , and when the Isidorian 
title ‘ universal bishop * gained its true significance at the begin- 
ning of the 13th c., the bishops were reduced to the position of 
mere helpers, delegates, and vicars of the P., to whom he assigned 
such a share of his rights as he thought fit ; and they soon began 
to describe themselves as bishops ‘ by the favour of the Papal 
See/ The election of bishops had to be confirmed by their 
metropolitan, but men whose elections were disputed, as was- 
often the case, began frequently to apply to Rome for confirma-. 
tion. After that the popes began to confirm all episcopal 
elections, and then in certain cases to nominate the bishops 
themselves. Adrian IV. began with letters of commendation 
(1154). These letters, however, under Alexander III. (died 1181) 
assumed a tone of command, and under Innocent III. (1198- 
12 16) were enforced, in spite of all opposition, by officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose. It was decreed by Innocent III, (1215) 
that a see should not be vacant more than three months, and 
that those not filled up within the specified time lapsed to the 
I\ jure devolutionis . Clement IV. claimed the right (1266) of 
appointing to all benefices vacated by the death of the incum- 
bents while at Rome, in curia vacantia ; the number of which 
was very great, owing to the great encouragement given in every 
way to go to Rome with appeals. From this time also the idea 
was advanced that the P. alone could sever the bond between a 
bishop and the Church on his resigning his office, and the prin- 
ciple established, which was afterwards made a rule by John 
XXII. (1316 33), that sees vacated by resignations lapsed to the 
1 On these various pleas Papal nominees were thrust in every- 
where. 

The rights of bishops, metropolitans, as well as of princes, 
having thus been usurped by the P., it remained for him yet to 
usurp those of the councils of the Church, by having it acknow- 
ledged that the infallibility of the Church m regard to faith and 
morals is vested not in the bishops collectively as the successors 
of the apostles, but in the P. alone, a doctrine which began to 
take definite shape in the 13th c. The first step in this direction 
had been taken by Gregory VII,, when, in his Dictatus (about 
i°73), he declared that the P. was infallible. At the second 
Lateran Council (1123) Callixtus II. published the decrees in his 
own name, and the position of bishops in the councils of the 
13th c. generally was simply to give their formal consent to the 
deciees of the P. The Mendicant Orders (q. v.), with their 
monarchical constitution, did most effective service in establishing 
the supremacy of the l\,on which indeed their own privileges 
entirely depended ; and it was a member of one of them — Thomas 
Aquinas (1224-74) — who sketched out the doctrine of Papal in- 
fallibility. 'That docti ine, however, was repudiated by the Univer- 
sity of Paris, 1 388, and a stand was made against it in the Councils 
of Pisa, Constance, and Basel (15th c.) ; but at the fifth Lateran 
Council (1512-17) Leo X. declared in the Bull Paste r sditernus, 
that * the P, has full and unlimited contiol over councils/ Even 
after the Papal abuses and exactions hud helped to bring about 
the Reformation, the supremacy of the F. over the Church and 
the kingdoms within its pale, and especially his infallibility, which 
w r as maintained in its fulness and formulated into a doctrine by 
Cajctan (about 1535), authoritatively promulgated by the Bull 
of Paul IV. (1558), and more distinctly defined in the Bull In 
Ccena Domini (1627), became the watchword of the Jesuits, who 
desired to see the whole Church organised on the principle of 
their own order. This theory, which found few adherents out 
of Italy till the Jesuits took it up, has received in modem times 
the name of Ultramontanism, in reference to the opposition to 
it which has prevailed chiefly in France (lienee called Gallican- 
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ism, *ee Gallican Church). Switzerland, and Germany, and 
which has given rise to the Old Catholic movement (see OLD 
Catholics), and to a disruption of the Roman Catholic. Church 
(1873). The reign of the late P. (Pius IX, 1846-78) formed an 
epoch in the history of the Papacy, for the infallibility of the P. 
was by an (Ecumenical Council formally decreed to be a doctrine 
of the Church (1870), by a singular coincidence in the very year 
in which he was finally deprived of his temporal dominions. 

The election of the P. from 4 St. Linus ' (St. Peter’s successor) 
down to Nicholas II. in 1059, was in the hands of the whole 
Roman community — civil authorities, people and clergy. 
Throughout the loth and earlier part of the nth c. the Papacy 
had become a virtual possession of the dominant faction among 
the Roman nobility, and the scandalous contest preceding his 
own election was the immediate reason of the decree issued by 
Nicholas II., which, as Milmau words it, ‘wrested the power 
of nominating the P. from the lower clergy, the turbulent barons, 
and the populace/ and transferred it to the College of Cardinals. 
See Gieseler’s Lehr buck der Kirchengeschichtc (Eng. trans. 1855); 
7 he P. and the Council , by Janus (Eng. trans. 2d ed. 1869); 
Dollinger's Uinige IVorte uber die Unfehlbarkcitsadresse (Mun. 
1870) ; Er kilning an den Erzbischof (Mun. 1871) ; Langen’s 
Das Vaticanische Dogma, &c. (Conn, 1871); Cardinal Manning’s 
Temporal Power of the P. (Lond. 1876); and Win. Arthui’s 
The I\, the Jung, and the People (1877). 

Pope, Alexander, was born in London, May 21, 16S8. 
His father, a Roman Catholic, having acquired a small fortune 
as a linendraper, letired in the year of his son’s birth to Binfield, 
in Windsor Forest. P. was educated at haphazard. Having 
taught himself to write by copying out of printed books, he 
learned the rudiments of Latin and Greek from a priest named 
Banister; then he attended school at Twyfovd, where he was 
flogged for lampooning his master, and at London, where school- 
books were deserted for Dryden, Spenser, Waller, Ogilby’s 
translation of Homer, and Sandy’s translation of Ovid. When 
about twelve years old he enjoyed a momentary glimpse of Dry- 
den, whom he ever reverenced as the greatest of his masters. 
Soon after he returned to Binfield, and tlieie performed for 
himself the double duties of scholar and teacher until he reached 
the age of twenty. 'Hie Ode to Solitude , written when he 
was twelve, evinces the success of this peculiar training, or 
want of training. From his thirteenth to his fifteenth year he 
was engaged on an epic called Ale under, and wrote four books 
before burning it. A comedy and a tragedy were likewise 
destroyed ; but his early satirical Lines to the Author of a 
Poem entitled ‘ Successio' (Elkanah Settle) weie printed several 
years later in Miscellaneous Poems and 7 rati slat ions (1712). 
His first published work was his Pastorals , printed in the 
sixth volume of Ton son’s Poetical Miscellany (1709). In 1711 
the Essay on Criticism appeared anonymously, and received 
the heartiest abuse from John Dennis. In the following year 
P. contributed the Messiah : a Sacred Eclogue, to the Spectator. 
About the beginning of 1713 he resolved to tum painter, and 
actually studied for a year and a half under the care of Jervas, 
pupil of Kneller. But lie soon returned to literature, alter 
throwing away ‘three Dr. Swifts, two Lady Bridgewater, 
a Duchess of Montague, half a dozen earls, and one knight 
of the garter!* In 1713 appeared Windsor Forest, written 
when hC was sixteen, and an Ode for Music on St. 
Cecilia* s Day . In 1714 he printed the extended version of the 
Pape of the Lock , a sketch of which had formed pait of the 
Miscellaneous Poems and Translations. This carefully finished 
poem originated in a quarrel between two families on account 
of the attempt of a gallant to filch a tress from a reigning belle, 
Miss Arabella Fermor. A friendship with Addison induced 
P. to write a prologue for the first performance of Cato , and 
td defend that play from the attack of John Dennis in a Narra* 
tive of Dr. Robert Norris concerning the strange and deplorable 
Frenzy of J. D. Addison was by no means gratified by this 
defence; yet Pope continued writing for the Guardian, to which 
he had already contributed several papers. 

Up to this time P. had lived on an allowance from his father : 
all nis poetry together had not brought him £100. Upon the 
advice of Addison and Swift he now issued proposals for a poeti- 
cal translation of the Iliad, to be published in six quarto volumes 
at a guinea each. ‘The author shall not begin to print,’ said 
Swift, until I have a thousand guineas for him/ Once pledged I 


to the public, 6 u copies being quickly sttbscribeditor* & tpdk 
fright, tor his scholarship Was small. 4 Though I cdtttptewftl 
the thoughts of it in the flay/ he write*, * they would fright«n;*»p > 
in the night.* 4 My usual method was totake advantage of , the 
first heat, and then to correct each book, first by the original 
text, then by other translations, and lastly to give it a reading for 
versification only.* And so, more by the help of Latin and 
French than by that of Greek, the Iliad was translated in six 
years, 17 1 5-20. f Besides the subscriptions, K received from ] 
Lintot, the publisher, fim for each volume and Dr. Johnson 
estimates his total profits at £ 532a P. now set up a man of 
fashion, but soon tiring of what to him was mere’ acting, hptf ipetJJPfd 
with his parents to Chiswick, where he published a collection Of 
his poems (1717), in which appeared the to th$ Mpwr? 
of an Unfortunate iMdy and the passionate Epistle of Ebdta 
to Abelard. In 1718 he removed to a villa at Twidceoham, 
whither he persuaded Lady Mary Woriley Montagu to cdtRefofc, 
a short time ; but an acquaintance begun with ardour endediti 
mortification. Some say that P. proposed to Lady Mary 
circumstances so ridiculous that sue burst into uncontroJiAhfe 
laughter, and that P. ever after, as evinced in the coarsest of his 
satires, nursed towards her the most malignant hatred. In 1725 
he brought out an edition of Shakespeare in six volumes. /Fo* 
this he got little money and less applause. Lintot, encouraged 
by his former speculation, engaged him to translate the OdfsSty, 
and the work appeared in six vols. (1725-26). Although he 
only executed the half of this, the other half being the work of 
two hacks, Broome and Fenton, he earned by it ^2885. ‘It 
is a pretty poem, Mr. P./ said Bentley, 4 but you must not call 
it Homer.’ In 1727 4\, in conjunction with Swift, published, 
three volumes of Miscellanies, in which was the 7 realise of 
Martinus Scriblerus on the Bathos . The authors attacked in 
this treatise repaid the abuse in kind, and brought down upon 
their heads the greatest satire ever penned. The Dunciad 
(1728), for invention, variety of illustration, and scathing wit, is 
only approached by Dryden’s M'Flecknoe ; but it is now read 
with as much pity as admiration. 

In 1731 appeared the epistle to Burlington On Taste; next 
year, his epistle to Bathurst On the Use of Riches. These are 
now the fourth and third of the Moral Essays, the first being 
the epistle to Cobham On the Knowledge and Characters of Men 
(1733), and the second, the epistle to Martha Blount On the 
Chm acters of II omen (1735). 'Hie four epistles contained in the 
Essay on Man were addressed anonymously to Bodngbroke, 
*73 2 34* * n T 735 F. wiote a poetical Epistle to / Jr . Ar* 
but knot. Curl! the bookseller printed a collection of P. 's 
letters to Mr. Henry Cromwell in 1726 ; three years afterwards 
P.’s correspondence with Wycherley was published, and in 1735 
appealed Mr. F.'s Literary Cot res/vndence fa Thirty Years. I 1 , 
declared that this last was unauthorised, and brought out a 
genuine edition in 1737; but it is now discovered that in this 
case, as in some other cases, he was unsciupulous and vain 
enough to resort to foigcry in order *o gain a reception for hi* 
works. His last irnpoitam poem was the New Dunciad (1742). 
With the help of Aibuthnot he began io collect hte writing*, 
but ere he had accomplished much he died at Twickenham, 
May 30, 1744. P. was the aitist among poets. We read 
his writings with pieasing exhilaration, but with little glow of 
heart. No poet has ever excelled him in the combination of 
reason and fancy, concentrated meaning and melodious verse, 
playfulness and causticity of wit. The two highest Older* 
of poetry, the epic and dramatic, he wisely left untouched. 
His attempts at lyrical poetry were few and unsuccessful. 
But he is the first of didactic poets. To him, moreover, we are 
mainly indebted for ttyfe development of English heroic, verse. 
The classic editions of P. are Warburton's (9 vols. 1751), 
Bowles’s (10 vote. 1807), Roscoe’s (10 vote. 1824V, Wa^d'* 
(1873), and the Rev. Whitwell El win's, 5 vols. of which have 
appeared (1871-77). There are many biographies of P.* from 
those of Ayre, Dilworth, Ruffhead, Johnson, to those of Bowles, 
Roscoe, and Carruthers (Bohn, 1857k See also De Quincey’* , 
essay on P., and Thackeray's English Humourists. A Concor* 
dance of the Original Poetical Works of P., by Dr, E. A* Abbott* 
appeared in 1875. A German life of P., by Deetz, was pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1S76. 

Popering*he, a walled town of Belgium, province of W. 
Flanders, within 4 miles of the French frontier, And 10 W. of 
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* Jt haa rimnufatfure* of linens, woollens, lace, 
topaoco, pottery, and a trade in hops, which are extensively 
' w%* (*#73) *0,863. 

* term applied to the Picus viridis or green 
‘ yvoodpecker. Woodpecker, 

Jfloi See Oates, Titus* 

Poplar (Populus) is a genus of Salicaeea*(stt Willow), 
consisting dir about twenty species of deciduous trees distributed 
thrdnglliW 'temperate regions. The flowers are dioecious, in 
lateral drooping catkins, with spirally arranged crenate or cut 
$citfes, ehch bearing, one flower in its axil ; the stamens are four to 
30, the filaments Free ; the stigmas two to four cleft ; the cap- 
sule has spreading valves. The leaves are generally broad, and 
; those cm shoots and suckers often differently shaped and clothed to 
those borne on the tree itself. Among the noteworthy species the 
folfo^tig are the most important. P. alba — the abele or white 
native of Europe, N. Africa, and Middle Asia, often 
attains a height of 100 feet ; furnishes a soft and light even- 
grained white wood, much used for packing-cases, for toys, for 
shoe-soles, and by turners for bowls, trays, &c. Its variety P. 
canescens which gives a better timber for millwrights and carpen- 
ters, is probably indigenous in England, flowering in early spring 
before the leaves appear, and throwing up abundant root-suckers. 
P. balsa mif era, the Tacamahac or Balsam P., is a native of 
Northern Asia, and N. America, fomiing a large tree with fine 
fpliage,and diffusing a pleasant odour from the abundant balsamic 
juice of its buds, leaves, and branches ; a tincture prepared from 
the buds is used medicinally in America. It is hai dy in England, 
and often planted. P \ Euphratvea ranges from the Himalaya to 
Syria, and occurs along ravines in Algeria. It forms a tree up 
to 50 feet high, the wood of which being harder and more com- 
pact than that of most poplars, is employed largely in some 
countries for beams, rafters, panelling, and turnery. Most of the 
lacquered Sindh boxes are made from it. The favourite habitat 
of the tree is along the banks of rivers, and on the Tigris and 
Euphrates its timber is used for planking and boat-building. 
This is the * willow ' tree of Psalm cxxxvn. P. monilifera or 
Canctdensis , the cotton- wood tiee of N. America, is of quick 
and luxuriant growth, attaining 100 feet, and yields a valuable 
timber. P. nip a or Black P. is native in Euiope, and through- 
out Northern and W. Asia, preferring river banks or dampish 
ground. Is not indigenous m England, but is largely planted. 
The growth is rapid, and the light and soft wood is much used 
by joiners, coopers, turners, match- makers, and carvers, also for 
wooden shoes and superior chat coal. The bark serves for tan- 
ning, and in India the tree is often pollaidcd as cattle fodder. 
A variety with erect slender branches, known as the Lom- 
bardy P. (P. pyramidalis or P. fasiigtata), is originally from 
Asia. It has long been cultivated in Italy, whence it was 
introduced into France in 1749, and into England in 1758, 
where it has been extensively planted as an ornamental tree. 
The female tree is barely known, so that it is propagated by 
layeic, not by seed. P. tremula is described under Aspen 
(q. v.). The wood of this as well as that of the white and 
black P., have of late been much sought after for conversion 
into pulp for paper manufacture. P. cilia(a is the aspen of 
India, its large leaves making a continuous fluttering noise 
with the least breath of wind, and P. tremuloidas is called 
the N. American Aspen, j 

Poplin, a name borne by several varieties of plain or 
figured stufc, having a silk warp, and a worsted, flax, or cotton 
weft, largely manufactured at Manchesfot, Dublin, and Lyon 
and other French towns. P., in name and substance, is derived 
from a French silk stuff, called papeline, because Avignon and 
other seats of its manufacture were situated i n papal territoiy. 
On the introduction of the manufacture of papeline into England, 
the name became corrupted into P., and long-combed wool was 
substituted for the floss silk previously employed for weft. Irish 
poplins, known as tabinets, are much esteemed j their manu- 
facture originated with French Protestant refugees, who settled 
in Ireland at the close of the 17th c. 

1 Popocatepetl (Aztec, popoca, ‘smoking/ and tepetl, * a moun- 
tain’), a famous volcano of Mexico, 10 miles S.W. of Mexico 
city. It is conical shaped, l8, 720 feet high, formed chiefly of 


porphyritic obsidian, and clad with vegeta&btf (dfhse forfeits in 
the lower levels) to a height of 13,000 feet, whore the i^on of 
perpetual snow begins. It was active at the;ttiheof ;^he Spanish 
conquest, but, though it still smokes, no eruption is recorded 
since 1540. Cortes failed in an attempt to reach the summit, 
but Francisco Mantano, one of his followers, succeeded, End 
was even lowered 450 feet into the crater btr topes. The 
brothers Glennie, who fixed the height of P T barometrically, 
ascended the mountain in 1827, and the feat has been performed 
repeatedly since. 

Popp'y (Old Eng. papig) is the genus Papaver , the type genus 
of the natural order Papaveracece ( q. v.), and consists of about 
fifteen species of annual milky-juiced herbs, with lobed or cut 
leaves, solitary flowers on long peduncles, one-celled ovary, 
short capsule opening by very small valves under the lobes of 
the persistent sessile stigma, and small pitted seeds. They are 
distributed through Europe, N. Africa, and N. Asia, with one 
S. African and one Australian species. Four are more or less 
frequent in Britain, but, it is suspected, do not hold a higher 
grade of nativity than colonists. P. Rkceas, distinguished by its 
sub-globose glabrous capsule, in some parts renders the corn- 
fields a blaze of scarlet; P. dnbintn , with an obovate glabrous 
capsule, is also a frequent species ; P. Argemotie , with a clavate 
hispid capsule, is a smaller plant, with paler and less conspicuous 
flowers ; and P. hybridum , bearing a globose prickly capsule, , 
is the rarest, not reaching north to Scotland. But the most 
important species of the genus is P. somniferum , a glaucous 

?1 plant with lobed or toothed am- 

plexicaul leaves, large white or 
blue-purple flowers, an ovoid or 
globose capsule, and black or 
white seeds. Besides supplying 
Opium (q. v.), it possesses suffi- 
cient economic value to ensure 
its cultivation. The seeds yield 
by expression about 50 per cent, 
of a bland valuable oil of a pale 
golden colour, fluid to within lo* 
of the freezing-point of water. 

It dries easily, is inodorous, of 
agreeable flavour, and by simple 
exposure to the sun in a shal- 
low vessel is rendered perfectly 
colourless. It serves as an article 
of food, as a fine oil for painters, 
and to adulterate the better qua- 

no narcotic properties, but has a sweet taste, and is used parched 
in various countries as food, also by sweetmeat makers ; it is the 
maw-seed given to cage birds. P, oriental and P. bracteatum, 
strong-giowmg perennials, natives of Asia Minor, are showy 
garden plants with red flowers, and aie, with the peony, the 
largest flowered herbs grown in live open air in England. 

In two allied genera Meconopsis (Gr. ‘ a P.' and * resemblance f ) 
cambric a is called Welsh P., and Glaucium luleum bears the name 
of yellow-horned P., from its long and narrow curved capsule. 

Medicinal Properties of P . — The nearly ripe capsules of the 
white P Papaver somniferum , dried and deprived of their seeds, 
are used in medicine for purposes similar to opium. The phar- 
maceutical preparations are the decoctum , which is generally 
applied warm as a soothing agent. There is also an extract, the 
dose of which is from 2 to 5 grains. The syrup is administered 
to adults in do=;es of I dim, and to children, 10 to 20 minims, 
increasing cautiously in consequence of their susceptibility to the* 
influence of opium. The preparations of P. are of uncertain 
strength. The fresh petals of the Papaver r/iaas, the red P,, a£e - 
chiefly used on account of their colouring properties. 

Poppy-Head, a finial ornament often used to terminate the 
upright ends of benches, &c. The earliest examples occur in 
the Decorated Style (q. v.), and are generally plain fleim^dedis* 
Later the P. took a variety of forms, and was often most «la* 
borately carved. 

Porbeagle, or Beaumaris Shark (/sums comubicus \ 
a species of Shark (q. v.) somewhat resqpibling a porpoise in 
appearance, and attaining a length of 5 or 6 feet. The colour 
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is greyish-black above and white below. The P. feeds on 
fishes and molluscs. It has two dorsal fins, of which the first is 
set far forwards on the back. The muzzle is pointed, and the 
gill-openings are large. 

Porcelain, a kind of ceramic ware, distinguished from com- 
mon pottery by superior hardness of paste or body, a purer 
white colour, and some amount of translucency, owing to its 
being semi-fused by the high heat at which it is baked. The 
term is derived from the Italian porcdlana^ a*cowrie-shell, owing 
to the likeness of its glazed surface to that shell. Porcdlana 
again, comes from porcella , a little pig, from the fanciful resem- 
blance of the cowrie to the pig. See Pottery and Porce- 
lain. 

Porcelain Crab, the general term applied to the members 
of the family Porccllanidce , in which the shell is smooth and 
porcelain-like. The Porcdlana platycheks , or broad-clawed 
porcelain crab, is a familiar British species. 

Porch, a small structure erected to shelter the entrance of a 
church or other edifice. The use of the P. dates from an early 
period. Many fine examples are found m Norman architecture. 
In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, wooden porches of 
one storey # are common; those of stone have often a chamber built 
over them* which was used as a chapel or a muniment room. At 
all periods the P. has been a favourite object of decoration. Those 
of the Norman style have their ornament chiefly on the inside 
and about the doorway, while those of later date arc frequently 
decorated both without and within. Small chapels attached to 
churches are sometimes called a P. 

Por'oupine {ffys(rix) s a genus of Rodent mammals, having 
four molar teeth on each side of each jaw, imperfect collar- 
bones, and long spines or quills, as part of tlieir body-covermg. 
The P. has four toes and a rudimentary thumb in the fore feet, 
and five toes in the liinder feet. The muzzle is pointed. As 
in other Rodents, the incisor teeth arc long, grow from perma- 
nent pulps, and are adapted for gnawing substances. In the 
true P. belonging to the genus Hystnx , the tail is not prehen- 
sile. The H. enstata is the common P. of S. Europe, N. Africa, 
and Asia. It has long spines capable of being erected or de- 
pressed at will, but which cannot be projected from the skin at 
will as was formerly supposed. An under coating of shun 
bristly hair is developed, and the spines, often used for pen- 
holders, are marked with alternating bands of dark brown and 
white. The average length of the animal is about 2J feet. The 
tail is short and is provided with short spines. The P. lives in 
burrows, and appears to hybernate in winter. The food con- 
sists of roots, &c., and the flesh is highly esteemed. The genus 
Atherura of Asia and the E. Archipelago has a peculiar tail- 
appendage of flat horny plates, representing modified spines. Of 
this genus the A. fasciculate is a good example. The P. of the 
New World belongs to the genus Eretkizon . The Canadian 
P. (£. dorsatum) lias short spines, and attains a length of 3^ or 
4 feet. The Coendoo of S. America has a prehensile tail. Of 
this latter group the Cercolabes prehensilis , commonly known 
as the Brazilian P., is a familiar example. The tail is scaly 
towards its tip, and the average length of the body is 3J feet. 

Porcupine Crab {Lithodes hystrix), a species of crab occur- 
ring on the coasts of Japan, and so named from the numerous 
spines that everywhere spring from its shell and limbs. The 
hinder pair of legs are small. The northern spine crab ( Lithodes 
maid) of the British coasts also belongs to the genus of P. C. 

Pordeno'ne, a town of N. Italy, province of Udine, on the 
right bank of the Noncello, near the base of the Alps, 50 miles 
N.N.E. of Venice by rail. It is supposed to be the Partus 
Naonis of the Romans, and was the birthplace of Giovanni 
Licinio da P. (q. v.), whose ‘St. Christopher’ is in the cathedral, 
a building begun in 1347. P. has also a fine Palazzo Commu- 
nale, the ruins of a noble castle, and of the old fortifications. 
There is ample water-power, and the manufactures are silk, 
cotton, ironwares, and pottery. Pop. (1874) 8269. 

Pordenone, properly, Giovanni Antonio Licinio, one 
of the greatest of the Venetian fresco and oil painters, was born 
at Pordenone, in Friuli, m 1484, and was the contemporary and 
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the not unsuccessful rival of Titian and Giorgione.^ Many 
specimens of his best works are to be seen in the churches and 
mansions of Upper Italy; his noblest oil painting is the altar* 
piece in the church of Santa Maria dell’ Orto, Venice; white hr 
England he is represented by portraits and other subjects in the 
National Gallery, South Kensington, and in private collections, 
P. died in 1540 at Ferrara. 

Porif'era, a name formerly applied to the class of Sponges 
now known as that of the Spongida (q. v.), and included in the 
sub-kingdom Protozoa. 

Por'ism (Gr. ports ma t 1 something deduced from a previous 
demonstration ’), the name given by Euclid to two distinct kinds 
of mathematical propositions. The first corresponds to the class 
now known as corollaries , i,e. y propositions involved in others, 
and obtained along with them, though having no direct bearing 
upon the principal object in view in establishing these others. 
The other class he collected on account of their great use in 
geometrical investigation ; but beyond this, and a criticism of 
Pappus, we have no exact knowledge concerning them. Pappus 
pronounced them an ingenious and useful collection, and 
attempted a definition of them. But of this nothing remains 
save an adverse criticism on the definition given by some 
geometers, namely, that Porisma est quod defied hypothesi a 
theoremate localu The succeeding account given is so frag- 
mentary as to be almost unintelligible. The first successful 
attempt to reproduce them was made by Dr. Simpson, who 
published the result of his inquiries in 1746, and defined a P. as 
* a proposition in which it is proposed to demonstrate that one 
or moi e things are given, between which and every one of in- 
numerable other things not given, but assumed according to a 
certain law, a certain relation described in the proposition is to be 
shown to take place.' The meaning of this definition, which is 
somewhat obscure, may be best obtained from an example. Let 
it be required to divide a line so that the rectangle contained by 
the segments is equal to a given space ; then it is evident that 
this is only possible when the space is not greater than the 
square of half the line. Or again, lines which by their inter- 
section gave the proposition sought, might under certain con- 
ditions not intersect at all, or peihaps coincide, when of course 
the proposition would become indeterminate. These are simple 
instances ; but in all similar cases the P. is the proposition 
which (fust) asserts that the given proposition may become 
indeterminate, and (second) discovers the conditions by which 
this indcterminateness is brought about. It thus is neither 
wholly a problem nvr a theorem, but is something intermediate, 
partaking of the nature of both. 

Pork (Fr. pore, ‘a hog,’ from Lat. pore us) is the fresh 
uncured flesh of the domestic pig, sus scrofa. It differs very 
materially from other butcher meat in flavour, and in the large 
proportion of fat it contains as compared with the other con- 
stituents of flesh. As the animal is easily and cheaply kept, 
not subject to many diseases, and takes on flesh with great 
rapidity, P. can be produced with profit at a comparatively 
moderate cost. F. is not extensively employed in its fresh con- 
dition, but it is chiefly cured and preserved in various ways as 
Ham (q. v.) and Bacon (q. v.), being from its highly fatty nature 
specially well suited for use in these forms. Nevertheless, roast 
pig is esteemed a great luxury, and roast P. has also its admirers, 
while fried bacon, or ham and eggs, and boiled ham, are uni- 
versal favourites. The fatty nature of P. renders it indigestible 
by some, but where it can be assimilated it is a valuable food, 
and especially serviceable where there is a tendency to phthisic 
The following repiesents the composition of I lb. of P., judged 
from the composition of the entire carcass, as analysed by L&wes 
and Gilbeit : — Water 6 oz. 69 grs., albuminoids 315 grs., gela- 
tinous matter 385 grs., fat 8 oz., and mineral matter 105 gr®. 

P. -packing forms an immense industry in Chicago and Cincin- 
nati, in the United States of America. Chicago possessed in 
1876 sixteen ‘ P.-packeries/ which were occupied, during the 
winter season chiefly, in slaughtering 2,500,000 hogs for home 
and European consumption, while during the year ending Feb- 
ruary 1878 the enormous number of 4,009,311 animate passed 
through these establishments. The Cincinnati Price Currents 
twenty-ninth annual report of P.-packing in the West gives the 
hogs packed in the winter of 1877 as 6*505,000; barrels; 

laid, 761,192 tierces; cured meats, 980,000,000 lbs; 9,048,566 
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bags were packed in the year ending ist March 187$, In 1 876 
the P, imported byOrfcat Britainirom the United States amounted 
t<> S4» Wrooo ^ 

Porosity (from Gr. pares, a soft, friable, permeable stone, 
*jb>., *tufa% in physics, is a property believed to be common to 
all hinds of matter* though particular substances, such as un- 
enamelied porcelain, possess it to such a marked extent that 
they are distinguished os porous. Unless matter be perfectly 
homogeneous, or composed of atoms squeezed close to each other, 
suppositions for which there is not the slightest evidence, it must 
of necessity be porous. 

Por'phyxy (Gr. 4 purple ’) is a term vaguely applied to 
igneous rocks of the Trappean type (see Trap), Porphyrite 
has a more restricted signification, including all the basic fel- 
, spathic traps, lust as Felstone is the name of the acidic group. 
See Felspar. 

For'phyry, the arch-opponent of Christianity, was born 
about 233 A.D. at Batanea (Bashan), in Syria, his original name 
beiit£ Malchus (Melech, 1 a king ’), whence Aurelius styled him 
Basil eu$, and ^Longinus Porphyrins , * purple, 1 the royal colour. 
As a youth he made the acquaintance of Origen at Caesarea, and 
Was perhaps his pupil, and at Athens he studied under Longinus 
and Apollonius. On his first visit to Home (253) he had no 
opportunity of hearing Plotinus lecture, but during a subsequent 
resideoce(263-269) he became theattached disciple of the 1 Father 
of Neoplatonism.’ In 270, to divert the attacks of a settled 
melancholy, he travelled to Lilybaeum in Sicily, passed on to 
Carthage, and, returning to Rome, succeeded to the chair of his 
late master. As his interpreter he was held in high esteem alike 
by senate and people, and died about 305 a. d. Predisposed by 
his Oriental birth and training for a fusion of East and West, 
for deepening the mysticism of the Neoplatonic philosophy, P. 
recognised the power of Christianity, but sought to counteract it 
by a spiritualisation of the ancient myths. From scattered 
notices of his fifteen books Adversns Christianos, composed in 
Sicily and destroyed by Theodosius, we gather that he had made a 
critical study of the Jewish and Christian Sciiptures, the twelfth 
and thirteenth books being devoted to a minute examination of 
the prophecies of Daniel, in the couise of which he anticipated 
several of the conclusions of Collins and the modern German 
rationalists. He saw the necessity of basing religion on divine 
authority, and accordingly supported the Pagan creed by oracles, 
and himself claimed to have beheld in his sixty-eighth year an 
ecstatic vision of the deity But it is as the developer of the 
theory of predication that P. is perhaps most widely known, the 
text of scholastic speculation on this point being, according to 
Cousin, a passage from P. quoted by Boethius. Otfiity-six works 
by P., all in Greek, only nineteen have come down to us whole 
or in fragments, and these have not yet been published in a col- 
lected form. His Vita Pythagoras, Epistola ad Marc fl lam, and 
De Abstinent ia ab Esu AnimaUutn have been edited by Nauck 
(Leips. i860), his Vita Plot ini, by Creuzer (Oxf. 1S35), his 
De Philosophia cx Oraculis haurknda , by Wolff (Berl. 1856), 
&c. See Holstenius, De Vtta Porphyrii (Rome, 1630) ; 
Neander, Kirchengesch ic hie (vol. i. p. 290, Hamb. 1825) ; and 
A. S, Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought (Lond. 1862). 

Por'poise (Phocama), a genus of Cetaceans or Whales, in- 
cluded in the Dolphin family {Delphi nidtv). The name P. is 
derived from the French pore -poisson {‘sca-hog’) ; the Italian 
porc-pesce, and the German mecr-schwein having the same 
meaning. In the genus Phocccna, both jaws are provided with 
teeth, and the dorsal fin is triangular, and placed towards the 
middle of the back. The common 1 \ (P. communis) is one of 
the most familiar of the Cetacea, and is very common around 
the British coasts. It is a dreaded enemy of most of our food 
fishes, and pursues the salmon and herring with avidity. The 
average length of the P. is seven feet. Its colour is a bluish black 
on the upper parts, and silvery white below. The head of the 
P. is blunt, and is not developed to form a muzzle, as in the 
dolphin. The young are large even at birth. The nostrils 
are united to form the single ‘blow-hole,* which is of cres- 
centic shaped and placed above the eyes. The P, is gre- 
garious. The skin is exceedingly thick, and much valued for 
making a Strong, durable leather. The blubber attains a depth 
of about an inch, and affords an oil. The flesh is not unpalat- 
able, but its dark-coloured appearance must have tended to 


place it in disrepute. The Cape P. (Pfttapmsis) inhabits the 
S. African Seas ; and the Grampus {A orca) is nearly allied to 
theP. 

PoFpora, Nic'olo, a musician, bom in Naples in 1689, died 
in 1767, He was a pupil of Scarlatti, and the composer of 
about fifty operas and a number of religious compositions, Which, 
though now but little known, were received with great favour 
at the time. His style in recitative has always been highly 
esteemed. See Fdtis, Biographic* Unwcrselle des Musicians mew 
ed. 1878). 

Porridge (a corruption of pottage l), is a very nutritious 
article of food, made from oatmeal by sprinkling it in boiling 
water, slightly salted, and constantly stirring till the whole 
thickens. It is usually eaten to breakfast with milk, butter, or 
treacle, and is a favourite diet of the Scottish peasantry. 

Por'sena, or Porsenn'a, Lars, king of Clusium in Etruria, 
is known to readers of Livy as the monarch to whom Tarquinius 
Superbus applied for help when expelled from Rome. Re- 
sponding to the call of Tarquinius, he marched on Rome with a 
large army, and pushed the Romans across the Pons Sublicius 
without striking a blow. But although the Roman guards thus 
deserted their post, the Etruscans were foiled by the bravery of a 
single man, Iloratius Codes. By his single arm he stopped the 
narrow entrance to the bridge until it was broken down behind 
lnm, and then swam across the Tiber to the city. The attack 
became a siege. One day, as P. sat in his tent, his secretary 
was struck down by his side ; and the assassin proved to be a 
Roman. This was Caius Mucius Scaevola, who boldly declared 
that his intention had been to kill the king, and affirmed that 
300 noble Romans were under oath to accomplish P.’s death. 
Perceiving the determination of the citizens, P. is said by Livy 
to have accepted hostages, and returned to Clusium. From the 
hints, rather than from the plain statements of other historians, 
it would appear that Rome was actually subdued by the Etrus- 
cans. The Romans certainly lost the lands they had taken from 
the Veientines, and Niebuhr concludes that these lands were 
seized by the conqueror’s strong hand. 

Por'son, Richard, bom at East Ruston, in Norfolk, on 
Christmas Day 1759, was educated by his father, a weaver and 
parish clerk, and at the village schools of Bacton and Happis- 
hurgh, till iri 1 771 Mr. Hewitt, the curate of the parish, offered 
to teach him gratuitously along with his own boys. Under him 
the lad made such rapid progress that in 1774 Mr. Norris, a 
neighbouring squiie, was induced to raise a fund for sending 
him to Eton, where he remained four years without acquiring 
much beyond a facility in Latin verse-making. Proceeding to 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1778), P. gained a foundation 
scholarship (1780), graduated as third senior optime and senior 
medallist (17S2), and was elected a fellow of his college (1787b 
under the obligation to resign at the end of ten years unless he 
should enter holy orders. A course of theological reading soon 
convinced him that he could not conscientiously subscribe the 
Thirty-Nine Articles ; he resigned his fellowship in June 1792. 
and five months later was unanimously chosen Greek professor, 
with the munificent stipend of £40 a year. Meanwhile his 
leading had brought him across Travis’ Letters to Gibbon , on the 
disputed text of 1 John v. 7, and these evoked his celebrated 
Letters to Archdeacon Travis (1790), a work which, though ad- 
mirable for its critical acumen and masterly English style, was 
looked on as an attack upon Christianity, and lost its author a 
valuable legacy. P.’s means were miserably straitened at this 
period, and he would walk from Cambridge to London to avoid 
the expense of coach-hire, whilst in London a guinea lasted him 
for an entire month. Worse than poverty, however, was an 
insatiable craving for drink — brandy by preference, but if that 
could not be got, ink, embrocation, spirits of wine, or even 
water. In 1792 P.’s friends raised him an annuity of j£ioo, and 
in 1806 he was appointed principal librarian to the newly* 
founded London Institution, with a salary of ^200. This post 
he filled, or rather neglected, for barely two years, being seized 
with apoplexy in the Strand, September 19, 1808, and dying on 
the 28th following, at the early age of forty-nine. His meditated 
editions of ^Eschylusand Aristophanes had come to nothing; of 
Euripides he only edited four plays, the Hecuba (179 7), Orestes 
(1798), Phccnissa (1799), and Medea (1802) ; and his remaining 
woiks were limited to a few scattered articles in Maty's Review, 
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the Monthly KroUw, the Gentlemans Magazine, and ta the 
posthumous Adversaria (1812), and notes and emendations on 
Pausauias (1820), Photius (1822), and Suidas (1834). Some 
dozen capital den-mots, a few quaint anecdotes, and a picture of 
wasted opportunities, in which unswerving honesty is the single 
redeeming feature, are all that we now remember of him whom 
his contemporaries described as ‘one of the profoundest Greek 
scholars, and the greatest verbal critic that any age or country 
has produced.’ SceJ. S. Watson’s Life of Lite hard P. (Lond. 
1861). 

Port, in naval language, denotes either (1) a harbour for 
receiving or discharging cargoes ; (2) an opening in a ship’s side 
for a gun, also called a P.-hole (q. v.) ; or (3) the * Larboard * 
(q. v.) side of a ship, tire left hand to one looking towards the 
bow. 

Portadown' (Irish Gael. Fert-a-Dilin, 1 port of the fort '), a 
market-town of Ireland, in the county of Armagh, 21 miles 
W.S.W. of Belfast by rail, on the Bann, which is here navigable 
for vessels of 60 tons. * It has one Anglican, two Roman 
Catholic, and three Presbytenon churches, and one weekly 
newspaper. There are manufactuies of cotton and linen goods, 
and a trade in grain, flax, pork, butter, &c. In 1873 the town 
revenue was ^830 and the debt^jzo. Pop. (1871) 6375. 

Postal, in architecture, the arch over a gate or doorway. 
The term is sometimes loosely used for Porch (q. v.). 

Portal Veins, the system of veins existing in Vertebrate 
animals for the purpose of conveying blood to the Liver (q. v.), 
for the manufacture or secretion of bile. This system of veins 
consists of four trunks, receiving the venous blood from the 
digestive system. These four trunks are the inferior and superior 
mesenteric , splenic , and gastric veins. The single vein [vena 
porta) formed by their union enters the liver. It is destitute 
of valves. The splenic and gastric veins unite with the other 
two veins, the inferior and superior mesenteric ; and these two 
in turn unite to form the portal vein. The union of the two 
mesenteric veins takes place in front of the vena cava, and 
behind the upper border of the larger extremity of the Pancreas 
(q. v.) or sweetbread. 

Portamento, in singing, is the gliding from one note to 
another ; P. della niano (111 pianoforte playing), the manage- 
ment of the hands. 

Portarlington, a market-town of Ireland, chiefly in Queen's 
and partly in King s County, and on both banks of the Barrow, 
near a branch of the Grand Canal, 41^ miles S.S.W. of Dublin 
by rail. The river is etossed by two bridges, and the chief 
buildings are the fine English church, the so-called French 
church, and a Roman Catholic Church with a spire 140 feet 
high. There are several good schools, at one of winch the Duke 
of Wellington and his brother Lord Wellesley were pupils. P. 
has eight fairs yearly, and manufactures leather, tobacco, soap, 
and candles. It returns one member to Parliament. Pup. 
(1871) 2424. P., the old Irish Cooltetoodra , took the name of 

Dot'd Arlington, to whom it was granted by Charles II. Sold 
to Sir Patrick Traul, it was, on Ins attainder, granted by William 
III. to General de Rouvigny, who introduced a number of French 
and Flemish refugees. The town and estate were subsequently 
purchased by the Dawson family, who were created Earls of F. 

Port Arms (Lat .portare, ‘to carry ’), a movement in musketry 
drill in which the rifle, held in the right hand, and supported 
by the left arm, is laid w a horizontal position across the chest. 

Port-au-Prince (Sp. Vera Paz) t the capital of Tlayli, on 
the W, coast, at the head of the Bay of Gonaives. Despite us 
prepossessing look from seawaids, it is ill-built, squalid, and un- 
healthy. The streets are cumbered with refuse, and the haibour 
is obstructed by mud-islands overgrown with mangrove shrubs. 
The chief buildings are the president’s house, the senate-house, 
the hospital, college, lyccum, and the Petit Scminaire, with 318 
pupils in 1876. A terrible fire destroyed the best part of the 
town in February 1875, P. is the seat of a Roman Catholic 
archbishop, and exports coffee, cocoa, cotton, mahogany, Cam- 
peche and other woods. In 1876 the exports amounted to 
*3» 2 *7»3 2 6, the imports to $5,243,161. In the same year there 
entered the port 305 vessels of 284,112 tons, and cleared 296 of 
273,317. Top. (1877) 20,000. 
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Port Blair, the chief town of the Andaman Islands, tftdAfai* 
Headquarters of the Indian convict settlement. The penal settle* 
ment contains 7000 prisoners, arranged in six classes, and 
employed in clearing jungle, cultivation, dec. The annual cost 
is about 100,000. It was on the pier of the harbour at this 
place" that Lord Mayo, the Governor- General of India, was 
stabbed by a Mohammedan convict from the N.W. frontier on 
23d February 1872. 

Port Gann'ing, a now almost deserted town in the district 
of the Twenty-four Peigunnahs, Bengal, British India, out he 
Mutlah mouth of the Ganges, 38 miles S.B. of Calcutta. It 
was founded in 1853 by a private company, aided by Govern- 
ment, at a time when it was thought that the main stream of the 
Hoogly was in danger of silting up. The shares of the com- 
pany immediately became the subject of much illegitimate 
speculation. After an expenditure of more than 100, 000, the 
enterprise was finally abandoned in 1870. A railway still runs 
from Calcutta to P. C., but it is worked at an anziual loss to the 
Government, its proprietors. 

Portcullis (Fr. parte, ‘a gate,’ and coulisse , * something that 
slides down,’ from couler , * to flow ’ or # glide ’), a narrow-shaped 
frame of wood or iron, formerly much used in the defence of 
fortified places. It hung over the gateway, and in case of aft 
assault was made to slide down a vertical groove in the jambs 
of the gate. In heraldry the P. has rings at its upper angles, 
from which chains are hung. 

Port Durban, or Port Natal', the oldest and largest town 
and only seaport m the colony of Natal, on the shores of an 
inlet 3 i miles long and 2j miles wide. The entrance to the 
harbour is impeded by a bar, which the best engineering skill 
has hitherto failed to remove. The town is well built and laid 
out, and among its most agreeable features is its beautiful 
botanical gaidcn. Pop. (1877) 10,488, 

Port Eliz'abeth, an important town in S. Africa, situated 
at the \V. extremity of Algoa Bay (q. v.). It was founded 
in 1820, and named after the wife of Sir R. Donken, who 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Cape Colony at the time. P. E. 
is the most English town in S. Africa, and the buildings 
in its principal hue of street, which is two miles long, will 
bear comparison with those of much larger towns in Britain. 
The water supply, however, is deficient, and the lack of trees 
gives the town a bare appearance when viewed from the 
sea. The educational institutions of P. E. are numerous and 
efficient, the chief among them being the Grey Institute, which 
consists of a high school and three elementary schools. It was 
inauguiated by Governor Sir George Grey in T854, and is sup- 
ported by a land endowment. P. E. is commercially the most 
important town in S. Africa, its trade being double that of Cape 
Town. The principal articles of export are wool— of which 
35,428,634 lbs. were exported in 1874— skins, hides, boms, and 
ostrich feathers. The commercial importance of P. E. has been 
attained in spite of great natural disadvantages, goods requiring 
for a long time to be landed and shipped by means of surf-boats. 
Jetties now exist, but as the bay is exposed to heavy S.E. gales, 
a breakwater is necessary. A wooden one was constructed some 
years ago, and proved of great service till it was rendered useless 
by the sand silting up within it. Plans by Sir John Coode for 
overcoming the difficulty, though at great cost, are likely to be 
adopted. A line of railway connects P. E. with Uitenhage, 1 8 
miles N. Pop. {1875) 12,974. 

Porte, Sublime, the name given to the Turkish Government, 
The origin of the term lies in the Oriental custom of holding 
courts, conclaves, &c., at the gates of cities, palaces, &c., the 
S. P., which is the French for ‘lofty gate,* being applied, first to 
the high doorway of the Sultan’s palace, and afterwards to his 
government generally. The universal employment of French 
as the diplomatic language throughout Europe explains the cur* 
rency of the term in its French form. 

Por'ter, a variety of malt liquor or Beer (q. v,) f characterised 
by a fine dark brown colour, a mellow, bitter, and peculiar 
burnt-like taste. The beverage originated in London in the 
early part of the 1 8th c., and took its name from having been 
at first a favourite liquor with the street porters and labouring 
population. It however rapidly gained in popular estimation, 
and is now a much -used beverage. The best P. still continues 
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to fee made ini London, after which Dublin P. is highly esteemed, 
fifoori London .W* contains about 6*4 per cent, of alcohol, and 
nearly a similar amount of saccharine and extractive matter ; 

* stout/ which is a richer ‘beverage, has about 7*3 per cent,, of 
alcoholic strength; 1 

Por'tfcsv David Dixon, an American naval commander, 
born In Pennsylvania, June 8, 1814, is the youngest son of 
Commodore P. (1780-1843), who as commander of the Essex 
disftnjgtttehed himself in the war with England (1812-14). 
After two years' service in the Mexican navy, he entered 
that of the U.S. (1829), passed his examination (1835), and 
was employed in the coast survey till 1841, when he ob- 
tained his lieutenancy. Placed on special duty at the Wash- 
ington Observatory (1845), he resigned this post in the succeed- 
ing year for active service in the Mexican war, and in 1861, 
on the outbreak of the Civil War, was despatched with the 
rank of commander to the relief of Fort Pickens, Having next 
Commanded the mortar-flotilla at the reduction of the forts 
below New Orleans, and at the unsuccessful siege of Vicksburg, 
P. was appointed, in October 1862, acting rear-admiral of the 
Upper Mississippi squadron, and co-operated in the second and 
successful attack on Vicksburg. In 1864 he was transferred to 
the Atlantic coast, where he effected the capture of Fort Fisher ; 
in 1866 was promoted vice-admiial, and in 1870 succeeded 
Farragut (q. v.) as admiral of the U.S. navy, a post which he 
still (1878) retains. 

Dorter, Noah, D.D., an American philosopher and author, 
born at Farmington, Connecticut, December 14, 1811, gradu- 
ated at Yale College (1831), was a schoolmaster at New Haven 
(1831-33) and a tutor at Yale (1833-35). He became pastor of 
the Congregational church at New Milford (1836), removed to 
Springfield 11843), and was chosen Clark Professor of Meta- 
physics and Moral Philosophy at Yale College (1S46), succeed- 
ing Dr. Woolsey in the presidency of that institution (1871). A 
scholarly metaphysician, and in particular well versed in modem 
German philosophy, P. has written The Educational Systems of 
the Puritans ami the Jesuits Compared (1851), 7 he Human 
intellect ( 186$), Took sand Reading (1870), Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy (187 1), The Science of Nature versus the Science of 
Man (1871), &c. 

Porter, Sir Robert Xer, X.O.H., an English artist and 
tiavcller, bi other to the novelists Jane and Anna Maria P., was 
bom at Durham in 1780, and became a student in the Royal 
Academy in 1790. Two years afterwards he produced his 
first laige work, ‘The Storming of Seringpatam,' which was 
followed by ‘The Siege of Acie,’ ‘The Rattle of Agincourt/ 
‘The Battle of Alexandria,* and ‘The Death of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby.' In 1804 he visited Russia, was created historical 
painter to the Emperor, and executed some important works, 
including the decoration of the Admiralty Hall at St. Peiers- 
burg. Here he became acquainted with the Princess Mary, 
daughter of Prince Theodore von ScherbathofT, whom lie married j 
in 18x1. After accompanying Sir John Moore throughout the 
Spanish campaign to the final catastrophe at Corunna, P. returned 
to England, where he was knighted by the Prince Regent in 
1813. From 1817 to 1S20 inclusive he was occupied in 
making those extensive travels in Asia, of which he has given 
an interesting and valuable account in his work Travels in 
Georgia, Persia , Armenia , Ancient Babylonia , Gr*c. (2 vols. 
1821-22). From 1826 to 1841 he resided as consul at Caracas, 
Venezuela, where he painted three of his best pictures, viz , 

4 Christ at the Last Supper Blessing the Cup,' * Our Saviour 
Blessing the Little Child,* and an ‘Ecce Homo.’ In 1841 he 
revisited St. Petersburg in company with his sister Jane, and 
died there. May 4, 1842. His other books are Travelling Sketches 
in Russia and Sweden (2 vols. 1808) ; Letters from Portugal 
and Spain , Written during the March of the Troops under Sir 
John Moore (1809) ; and Narrative of the late Campaign in 
Russia (1813). — Jane P., sister of the preceding, was bom 
at Durham in 1776, and educated at a school in Edinburgh, 
And afterwards in London. In 1803 she published her first 
novel, Thaddccus of Warsaw, which was translated into several 
languages, and led to her being afterwards elected ‘lady 
canon ess * of the Teutonic order of St. Joachim. In 1809 
appeared The Scottish Chiefs , which greatly added to her fame 
as a ‘historical ’ novelist. The best known of her other works 



are The PastoPs Fireside; Duke Christian of Luneburg ; The 
Field of Forty Footsteps; Sit Edward Seaward's piary. She 
also wrote along with her sister Tales Pound a PPintiPs Hearth. 
In 1842 she went with her brother to St. Petersburg, returning 
to England after his death. She died at Bristol, 24th May 
1850. — Anna Nana P., sister of the two preceding^ was 
born in 1780, and died at Bristol, 21st June 1832, Like her 
sister, she wrote tales chiefly of a historical character, of which 
the principal are Octavia (1798); The Hungarian Brothers 
(1807) ; Don Sebastian (1809) > The Barony (1830), and Artless 
Tales { 1793). 

Port'flre, in artillery, a case of paper, usually about id inches 
long, filled with a composition of saltpetre, sulphur, and mealed 
gunpowder, used for firing guns. This P. bums at the rate of a 
little more than an inch per minute. Paper impregnated with 
saltpetre and rolled into a solid cylinder of x6 inches makes a 
slow P,, burning from two to three hours. Paper dipped into 
solution of nitre, two ounces to the gallon, and rods of wood 
boiled in a solution of nitrate of lead and subsequently in spirits 
of turpentine, are also used. 

Port Glas'gow, a thriving seaport of Scotland, in Renfrew- 
shire, on the S. bank of the Clyde, 2j miles E.S.E. of Greenock, 
and 20 N. by W. of Glasgow, on the Glasgow and Greenock 
Railway, which is here carried across the beach on a viaduct. 
The Clyde is here 2$ miles wide, but its bed is in great part dry 
at low water. Immediately behind the town two successive 
ridges rise to a height of 400 feet, their steep slopes clad 
with trees. The place was the property of the Maxwells, till in 
1668 it was bought by the Corporation of Glasgow to form an 
outer port for that city. It was made the chief customhouse 
port for the Clyde in 1 7 10, a municipal borough in 1 775, and a 
parliamentary borough in 1832, in association with Kilmarnock, 
Kutherglen, Dumbarton, and Renfrew. Although much of its 
commerce has been diverted to Greenock and to Glasgow since 
the deepening of the Clyde, the place is still of importance, and 
its trade, both coasting and foreign, is now increasing. In 1878 
the harbour, consisting of three docks, had an arcaof about 5 acres, 
and there was a total of 1000 yards of wharfage. The ship- 
building yards are extensive, and aie provided with the newest 
appliances for the consti uction of large vessels. I11 1876 they 
turned out 53 vessels of 27,406 tons. On 1st January 1875 
li.e poit was incorporated as an out-station with that of 
Greenock, but according to the last separate leturns for 1874 
there enteied the port 330 vessels (with cargoes only) of 5 2,415 
tons (225 steamers of 10,797 tons), and cleared 145 of 56,760 
tons (69 steamers of 11,961 tons). In 1874 the imports amounted 
m value to ^282,990, the exports to ^70,462, and the gross 
customs revenue to ^1185. P. G. lias a large export trade; 
manufactures cordage, sailcloth, chain-cables, and anchors. 
Pop. (1871) 10,823. In the vicinity is Newailc Castle, the in- 
teresting old seat of the Maxwells. 

Porthole, in naval language, denotes the opening in a 
ship’s side from which guns are pointed. The P. is usually 
square, and must be wide enough to allow of the guns 1 icing pointed 
at diffeient angles. In a ship at sea it is de.ended by lunged 
covers, the rope fastening these being called ‘poit lanyards/ 

Por'tici, a town of S. Italy, province of Naples, on the W. 
slope of Vesuvius, 5 miles S.E. of Naples by rail. It his a small 
haibour formed by a mole and defended by a fort. The high- 
road from Naples to Salerno traverses the town, and leads through 
the court of the palace built by Charles III. in 1738. P. pro- 
duces much macaroni and a variety of ribbons, and has some 
coral and other fishing. Since 79 A. D. Vesuvius has poured 
its lava seven times over the town, which has been rebuilt 
as many times. Pop. (1874) 11,792. 

Por'tico, in architectuie, a range of columns in front of a 
building supporting a roof connected with the main edifice. It 
is called tetrastyle, hexa&tyle, octostyle, or decastyle, according 
as the columns number four, six, eight, or ten. 

Por'tioners. See Heirs-Portioners. 

Port Jack' son, an inlet on the coast of New S. Wales, 
forming one of the finest harbours in the world. It is 18 miles 
long, with an average width of three-quarters of a mile, and is 
deep, sheltered, and easy of access. The entrance, which is 
2500 yards wide, U between two lofty perpendicular headlands. 
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That on the S. side is crowned by a lighthouse, whose light is 
visible for 25 miles. The scenery on the shores of P. J, is of the 
loveliest description. The N. shore is composed of rocky 
wooded hills, while on the S. shore stands the city of Sydney. 
Both sides are indented by a succession of beautiful little bays, 
and the lower half of the inlet is studded with rocky islands, on 
several of which, as well as on the mainland, batteries of heavy 
guns have been erected. P. J, is named after a sailor on board 
Cook’s ship, by whom the entrance was first sighted on 5 th May 
1769. It was then supposed, however, to be a mere boat 
harbour, and its true character was not discovered till 1788, 
when Governor Phillip transferred to its shores the settlement 
mistakenly made at Botany Bay (q. v.). 

Portland, Dukes of. See Bentinck. 

Portland, the largest city of Maine, U.S., is situated on a 
small peninsula of 1666 acres, jutting into Casco Bay. It is 
connected by rail with Boston, Montreal, and New York, and 
in 1876 a new railway was opened to the W. thiough the Notch 
of the White Mountains. P. is the winter post for the ocean 
steamers which run in connection with the Giand Trunk Rail- 
way at Montreal in summer, and ply between Liverpool and 
Glasgow. There are two steamers daily to New York, and daily 
boats to Boston. I\ has two public libraries, several scientific 
societies, and 25 churches. On the 18th October 1S77, a new 
Episcopalian cathedral was consecrated here. Ii measures 140 
feet by 65 feet, and is built of blue stone, finished with Nova 
Scotia freestone. The value of the imports (molasses, fish, coal, 
salt, &c.) in 1876 was ^£2,812, 639 ; of the exports (bacon, 
lumber, fresh and preserved meats, cheese, &c.), £4, 108,298. 
In the same year there entered 405 vessels of 173,250 tons; 
and cleared 530 of 223,166 tons. P. supports thiee daily and 
nine weekly newspapers, and contains manufactories of loco- 
motives and marine engines, carriages, furniture, &c. Pop. 
C1S75) 35,031, or, with the immediate environs, about 50,000. 

Portland Beds form the central group of the Upper or 
Portland Oolites, which is the highest British representative of 
the Oolitic or Jurassic Period. They lie between the Kimmeridge 
Clay below and the Pur peek Beds above, and consist in their 
lower portions of sands and sandstones, which, becoming cal- 
careous, pass finally into limestone, which is sometimes Oolitic. 
This limestone is known as Portland Stone. These beds are 
well developed in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, and can be traced 
as far N. as Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire. Marine shells 
(lame Hi brand is, gasteropods, &c.) and fLh and reptilian remains 
occur as typical fossils. 

Portland Cement'. See Mortars. 

Portland, Isle of, 0 peninsula projecting from the Dorset 
coast mto the English Channel, 4 miles ,S. of Weymouth by tail. 
It is connected with the mainland by the Chesil Beach, 10 J 
miles Jong and fiom 270 to 170 yards wide, a bank of siliceous 
pebbles loosely thiown together by the action of the sea, and 
gradually increasing in size as one proceeds from \V. to E, P. 
itself is about 9 mile** in circumference, being 4 nulcs long by 
ij miles broad. Area, 1408 acres; pop. (1871) 9907. Con- 
sisting of one solid mass of Oolitic limestone, l\ is girt, except 
on the Weymouth side, by beetling cliffs, which terminate to 
the S. in P. Bill, with two lighthouses, 120 and 197 feet above 
the level of the sea. From the northern angle of the ‘ island ’ 
extends the P. breakwater, the two portions of which, with a i 
respective length of 600 and 3000 yards, aie separated by an j 
opening of 400 feet. The first stone of this great woik was laid 
by the Prince Consort, July 25, 1849; the last by the Prince of 
Wales, August 10, 1872 ; and its total cost, exclusive of convict 
labour, was ^1,033,600. The artificial harbour formed by it is 
one of the largest in the world, having a sheltered anchorage of 
6745 acres. Verne Hill (490 feet), the highest point of P., is 
crowned by Fort Victoria, with casemated barracks, garrisoned 
(1871) by 615 men, and surrounded by a dry ditch, to form which 

1.500.000 tons of stone had to be blasted. Nature and an 
have combined to render P. second only to Gibraltar in strength ; 

4400.000 having been expended on its fortifications up to 1875, 
and it has one great advantage over Gibraltar, that its batteries 
being all m the open air, the smoke clears off more readily than 
m rock-hewn galleries. P. prison (1848), consisting of eight 
blocks, is the largest in England, with (1871) 119 officials a ud 





1508 convicts. These, like the ‘islanders,’ are , 

in the Crown quarries, from which some 50,000 tons o t * P. 
Stone * (see P. Beds) are annually exported. The *P. sheep * 
are a small black-faced breed, whose flesh resembles Welsh 
mutton. There are two churches in the parish of P., and of it* 
nine villages Castletown is the largest. Amongst the lkrag of 
the * island 1 are Bow and Arrow Castle, a pentagonal tower, 
ascribed by tradition to William Rufus ; Pennsylvania Castle, 
erected by a grandson of William Penn ; and P. Castle (i$ao), 
formerly the residence of the governor, and converted into & 
Royal Engineers’ depdt since 1875. See Hutchins’ Histoiy of 
Dorsetshire {3 d ed. 1 061-74). 

Portland Sago. Sec Arxjm. 

Portland Vase, formerly known as the Barberini Vase, 
is a unique ancient Roman cinerary 11m 
composed of two layers of glass, of a rich 
deep blue translucent ground, being de- 
corated in relief with beautifully wrought 
white opaque figures, representing, it is 
believed, the rnainage of Thetis and 
Peleus. It is round, 10 inches high and 
7 in diameter, and lias two handles. 

The P. V. was found in the r6th c, near 
Rome in a marble sarcophagus, sup- 
posed to be that of Alexander Severus, 
and for two centuries it was preserved 
in the Barberini Palace at Rome. It 
was purchased in 1770 by Sir William 
Hamilton, and subsequently it became 
the property of the Duchess of Portland Portland Vase* 
at a price of iSoo guineas. In iS 10, the 

Duke of Portland being one of the trustees of the British 
M useum, placed it in that institution for exhibition, where it re- 
mains, though not now exposed to public view. In 1845 a 
visitor maliciously dashed it iu pieces, but it 1ms since been 
skilfully repaired. A full description of the vase is given in 
Archceolo^m (vol. viii * Jusiah Wedgwcx d, the potter, modelled 
the P. V. in jasper " e with white bas-reliefs. He mnde fifty 
copies of it, which were disposed of at fifty guineas each, ami 
their value is now greatly enhanced 

Portlaw' (Ir Gael, Vott*lagha t * the landing-place ’ or bank 
‘of ihe hill*), a town of Iiel.md, courty of Waterford, on an 
affluent of the Sun, bj miles S.E. ni Carrie J- -on«Suir. The 
town, formerly a mere village, took its use on the introduction 
of the cotton industry by the Malcolm. son family, whose cotton- 
mill still employs mod of the inhabitants. Pop. (1,871) 3143. 

Port Louis, the* capital of Mauritius, is situated on the 
N.VV. coast of that inland, honmed iu by lugged hills, and 
divided into three parts, inhabited by the whites, creoles, and 
Hindu Coolies (q. v.) respectively. The streets are straight, 
well kept, mid usually lined w ith trees, borne of the public 
buildings me handsome, and there >.s a fine botanical garden. 
The harbour, which r: fortified, is roomy, but difficult to enter, 
and unsafe in the hurricane season, flic trade of P, L, is very 
extensive, and is nearly identical with that of Mauritius (q. v.). 
The climate is very hot, and the death-rate in 1876 was 35. 1 per 
1000, which was much lughet than that for the island generally. 
Pop. (187 0 63,274. 

Port Mahon' (/ tons Magonis)., capital of the island of 
Minorca (q. v. ) t is a beautiful little town built in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and situated upon one of the finest harbours* of 
the Mediterranean, which is defended by three forts. In 1873 
the imports (leather, cotton, sugar) amounted to ^49,383, and 
the exports (boots, cotton stuffs, wheat, and cattle) to ,£177,850. 
In the same year 385 vessels entered the port, with a total 
tonnage of 53,848. Pop. X 2,800. 

Porto Ale'gre, a town in the S. W, of Brazil, capital of the 
province of Sao Pedro do Rio Grande, at the N. end of the 
Lagoa dos Patos, on the right bank of the Guayba. It is the 
scat of a bishop, has a cathedral, a gymnasium, a hospital, 
good wharves, and regular steamboat communication with other 
ports m Brazil, Its imports in 1872 amounted to 9634,145 ; its 
exports to $193, 531. Pop. (187 z) 25,000 (including 3000 Get* 
mans)> 
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,• JPortobeU'o, a favourite watering-place on the S. side of the 
i Firth ofForth ? 3 miles E. of Edinburgh by the North British 
•' Railway. It is pleasantly situated in a level district, and has 
faslnpnftble crescents and rows of elegant villas. A handsome 
marine parade stretches for a mile along the shore, and a fine 
iron pier, 1250 feet long, with a spacious saloon and band-stand 
at its far end, was erected (1870- 71) at a cost of /n,ooo. 
The firm, gently sloping sands are covered by $1 animated crowd 
* in, summer. Among the best buildings are the town-hall (1863), 
the Free church, with a steeple 100 feet high (1876 -77), and the 
School Board schools (1877}. P. has also six other churches, 
several good hotels, a skating-rink, &c. There are extensive 
manufactures of earthenware, bricks, bottles, &c., and the rail- 
way station is the principal goods dep6t between Edinburgh and 
Newcastle. *The first house built here was called P. from the 
circumstance that lt’was erectedabout the time (1739) of the seizuie 
of Puerto Bello in Panama. Pop. with the adjoining village of 
Joppa (1*71) 5481, increased in summer by not fewer than 8ooo 
visitors. P., together with Leith and Musselburgh, sends one 
member to Parliament. 

Porto Perra'jo, a seaport, on a beautiful bay enclosed by 
mountains, on the north coast of the island of Elba. It is 
strongly fortified with six batteries, and is a well-built town, 
though several of the streets are narrow. The Piazza d’Arme is 
the largest square. P. was the place of residence of Napoleon I. 
from May 5, 1814, to February 26, 1815. It has exports of sar- 
dines and tunny-fish. Pop, (1875) 5779 - 

Porto Mauriz'io, a town ofN. Italy, capital of a province 
of the same name, 58 miles S.W. of Genoa. It stands on a bold 
headland, has a fine church ind a good liaibour, and carries on 
a large trade in olive oil, giam. &c. Pop. (1874) 703S. 

Porto Novo (Parangi|»etta), a town in the district of S. 
Aicot, Madias Presidency, litmJi India, at the mouth of the 
estuary 0/ the I'Ylkmr the K ortunnwlel or E. coast, n 6 miles 
S, of Madt:", and NT*.. 01 Lauior*. Pop (1871)7182. It 
is celebrated foi tL Juf'i wot, )•) :G British, under Sii Eyre 
(/note, over llyd. 1 V.,, J.Jy '1 • - Milt was the deli- 

ver) ol 'he Ciun.Uir fi*n . me M d r i.m-H * invade! s. A few 
y**ars ago an otendvr ii<m 1 mirhy ' ,i t.i * /’• hr* herewith 
European <apiul; b'd th»i. c ,l. / ,10 1 ri ur.d*:ii. * he enter- 
prise dul not piove a pe’iKmonl s.i 

PortpatYick, n hm«Ji A bnrmiy and watering-place in the 
county of ’'Aigiuwn ^cntl.iud, otiutod on the N. (Channel, 

8 miles fiom Slnnraet by mil. It the nruv'-i point of Scot- 
land to 1 he Irish coast, being 2 t{>. mile-. distant bom Donaglia- 
dec. ft was a mail-packet station fot hcluud fiom 1602 till 
1840, and in 1774 a quay was foimed, \sith a vt fleeting light, ! 
37 feet high. Anew pier was built by lb nnn* at n -f 
^160, ooo, A light h"in,e wv. erected m 1 83 '‘’’nc 1 w • . now 
ever, demobr-Ld by the G 'veinm* m in i86y. The hmboui. 
though small, In. (1878; a <iej)th ol jo fft-t.it low water of spun* 
tides, and was furmeily the seem cf an active trade, chiefly in the 
exportation offish, and t E* mq.oitation of Irnli cattle and horses 
(20.400 cattle and 600 hoi -e^ ye.ulv about 1820V About half a 
mile to the S. E Dunskc y CastE, an imposing nun, on the brink 
of a precipice projecting info l he sea The Go\ eminent works, on 
which during fifty yeai 5/250,000 had been expended, were aban- 
doned in 1869. The town has lorently l>ccn gieatiy increased 
by the erection of villas for summer visitor-. Pop. (1871) 1488. 

Port Phillip, an inlet on the S. coast of Victoria, measur- 
ing 30 miles from N. to S., and 35 miles fiom E. to W., with 
an area of 900 sq. miles. The enhance, which is easy of access, 
is 2 miles wide, and is fortified. The N. extremity of P, P. is 
called Hobson's Bay, and receives the river Varra-Yarra (see 
Melbourne). On the W. side is another indentation, known 
as Corio Bay, on which is situated the town of Geelong (q. v.). 
P. P. was discovered by Acting-Lieutenant Mu nay, on 15th 
January 1802, and again, independently of him, by Flinders, on 
April 26th, in the same year. Murray named it Port King, after 
the Governor of New South Wales at that time, but the latter 
changed the name to P. P. in honour of the first governor. Till 
18517 'the district now forming the colony of Victoria was known 
by the name of P. P. 

Port reeve (Lat. portus, * a harbour,’ and Old Eng. gerJfa, an 
1 overseer ’), in England formerly the chief magistrate of a seaport. 
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Portnifth', a post -town and seaport of Ireland, county of 
Antrim, stands at, the extremity of a basaltic peninsula, nearly 
opposite the Skerries, 5 miles ,N. of Coleraine, and jo N.N.W. 
of Belfast by rail. It is a seaport of Coleraine, and the terminus 
of a branch line of the Northern Counties Railway, ha? a good 
harbour and pier, and carries on some export trade. Lying only 
6 miles S.W. of the Giant's Causeway, it is visited by. great 
numbers of tourists, and is one of the places on the circular route 
of the North British Railway Company. Pop. (1871) nod. 

Port Said', a town in Egypt, at the Mediterranean entrance 
to the Suez Canal (q. v, ). To this fact it owes its existence, which 
dates only from 1863. P. S. stands on a narrow strip of beach 
which divides the Mediterranean from the salt Lake Menzakh, 
the ancient Gulf of Pelusus. Its harbour is artificial, and is 
divided into an inner and an outer anchorage, the former of which 
consists of a channel dredged between two stone piers, the west- 
ern one being 7000 feet long. At the entrance to the inner har- 
bour is a lighthouse 180 feet high, with an electric light. The 
chief trade of the port is in coal and stores for the use of steamers 
passing through the Canal. 260.000 tons of coal were imported 
in 1876. In the same year the number of vessels, not in transit 
through the Canal, which visited the port was 368, whose aggre- 
gate tonnage was 401,910. Of these vessels about two-thirds 
were British. P. S. has a very evil reputation for murders, 
robberies, and other crimes of violence, but since the lighting of 
the streets with gas in 1876 lawlessness has decreased. Pop, 
with Kantara (1S72) 8671. 

Port-Royal was the most celebrated of all monastic estab- 
lishments. Two nunneries bore the name — one at Chevreuse, 
near Versailles, and the other in the capital, in the Faubourg 
de St. Jacques. The latter was called P.-R. de Paris, the |* 
former P.-R. des Champs, and is said to have dated from 
Lhe time of Philippe-Augustc, who, having lost his way in the 
chase, found a shelter or port in the neighbourhood of Chev- 
reuse. The nunnery was founded in 1204 by Mathilde de 
Gailande of the Montmorency family. The nuns were of the 
Order of St. Bernard de Citeaux. In 1223 Ilonorius III. con- 
ferred on it the privilege of an asylum for seculars. The rules 
of St. Bernard were soon after departed from. The P.-R. 
gained notoriety first in the time of the great Jansenist leader, 
the Abbe de St. Cyran, who was father confessor to the nuns. 
Tim abN-ss, Marie Jaqueline Angeiique Arnauld, with nearly the 
whole ol her celebrated family, became devoted Port- Royalists. 
I'ndei iht j/anagement of the ‘Mere Angeiique ’ the establish- 
ment grew so rapidly that Madame Arnauld, mother of the 
nbbt purchased the huge Hotel de Clngny in the Faubourg 
i!e St, Jaujues <d Palis, whither her daughter removed in 1665. 
house thus left deserted became the abode of a celebrated 
of men known as 1 Lcs Solilaiies de T.-R. ’ Of these were 
Antoine Lemaitre, nephew of Angeiique, Claude Lancelot, 
Simon Sencourr, Isaac de Sacy, and Antoine Arnauld, Ange- 
lique’s brother. Antoine, the great friend of Pascal and Nicole, 
was the indefatigable foe of the Jesuits, and gave Pascal the 
materials for the Provincial Letters (sec Arnauld). The life 
of these Port -Royalists was very austere ; and because of their 
piety and their learning pupils flocked to them for instruction. 

For their school they prepared the celebrated P.-R. handbooks 
in grammar, classics, logic, geometry, &c. In 1664 the com- 
munity was dispersed by force ; in 1669 the F.-R. de Paris was 
leorganiscd under the Jesuits. The nuns in the P.-R. des 
Champs still refusing to subscribe the papal condemnation of 
Jansen, were dispersed in 1709 (many of them to suffer impri- 
sonment in other convents), and tlieir abbey was levelled to the 
ground. Many celebrated men have written the history of this 
interesting society. It may suffice to mention the MLnwirts by 
Fontaine (1736); Histoire Ghicrale de PAhhaye de P.-R., by 
Clemencet (Amsl. 1755-57) ; Histoire dc 7 J . - A\, by Racine (Par. 
1767) ; Geschichie von P.-R., by Reuchlin (llamb, 1839) ; P.-R,, 
by Saint- Beuvc (5 vols. Par. 1840 -60); Memoirs of P.-R., by 
Schimmclpenninck (Lond. 1858) ; and P.-R., by Beard (newed. 

2 vols. Lond. 1873), 

Port 'sea Island, the peninsula on which are situated the 
towns Portsmouth and Portsea, lies in an inlet of the English 
Channel, and off the S. coast of Hampshire, a little to the K. of 
the Isle of Wight. It is bounded on the W. by Portsmouth 
Harbour, and on the E. by Langston Harbour, while on the N, 
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it is only separated from the mainland by a narrow channel, 
crossed by railway and passenger bridges. It is about 4 miles 
long, with an extreme breadth of 3i miles. On the W. it ap- 
proaches to within 220 yards of the mainland promontory, and 
there this narrow entrance to Portsmouth Harbour is defended 
on the E. by Southsea Castle and on the W. by Monckton Fort. 
Langston Harbour is also entered by a narrow, strongly-defended 
channel, and on its W. side is Ilayling Island, beyond which 
are Emsworth Channel and Chichester Harbour, separated by 
Thorney Island. The town of Portsea is included in the borough 
of Portsmouth, 

PortB'mcmtll, the principal naval arsenal of England, and 
an important seaport and borough in the county of Hampshire, 
is situated on the S.W. of the island of Portsea (q. v.), 26 miles 
S.E. of Southampton, and 75 S.W. of London by rail. It 
stands on the entrance to P. harbour. From the entiance to the 
harbour a sandbank called the Spit extends 3 miles S.E., having 
beyond it the splendid roadstead of the Spitliead, where as many 
as 1000 ships of the line can anchor. Until within the last four 
or five years the town of P. was completely encircled by a belt of 
formidable fortifications, the appioachcs from Portsea town, South- 
sea, Landport, and the other suburbs being through four massive 
gateways. The town of Portsea was similarly fortified ; but 
within the time mentioned the whole of the ramparts, bastions, 
embrasures, moats, drawbridges, and gateways, which gave the 
whole place the appearance of a huge and impregnable fortress, 
have been swept away, and the immense space thus created has 
been turned to excellent account by Her Majesty’s War Depait- 
ment, under whose directions spacious recreation grounds have 
been constructed for the use of the officers and men of the army. 
Several wide and well-made roads have also lieen laid out, and 
various other improvements effected. The defences facing sea- 
ward now remaining, include the forts built at Spithead, while 
on the land side the dockyard and arsenal are protected by four 
forts on the heights of Portsdown and by the lines of Ililsea. 
P. is quadrangular in shape, and covers 1100 acres. Most of its 
streets are mean and narrow, much inferior to those of Portsea, 
which has several handsome terraces, and one fine square called 
St. George’s. Southsea is the fashionable distuct of the borough. 
It has a fine esplanade and pier. Though it sprang into existence 
almost entirely dining the last half-ccntury, it now the largest, 
and is rapidly becoming the most popular, watering-place in the 
S. of England. To the E. of ‘South vea, distant about a mile, are 
the headquarters of the Royal Marine Artillery at Enstney. It 
is a gigantic establishment, and is looked upon by military 
critics as a perfect model of completeness. Great improvements 
have been carried out in T. of late yeais, ,£160,000 having 
been spent on drainage alone, while the Victoria Park was 
opened 24th May 1878. The parish church of St. Thomas 
A'Becket, in the Eatly English style, was founded by Richard 
Toclive* Bishop of Winchester, 1173-1189. Only a portion of 
the original structure nowiemains, the additions being of various 
later periods. In the chancel is a monument, with an urn, to 
George Villicrs, JJuke of Buckingham (q. v.), Loid High Ad- 
miral, who was assassinated at his residence (which still exists) 
in the High Street by John Felton in 1628. The next church m 
importance is the Royal Garrison Church, formerly called the 
church of Domus Dei, in the Early English style, founded in 
12 10, and lately restoied at a cost of ,£5000. Other buildings 
are the Royal Naval Club, the Seamen and Marines’ Orphan 
School, the townhall, theatre, custom-house, the Cambridge 
Barracks, Colewort Barracks, Clarence Barracks, and Artillery 
Barracks, Railway Station, the Gas Company’s offices, and the 
excellent new hotels at Southsea. Portsea town is celebrated a> 
the locality of P. dockyard, which is entered through a gateway 
situated at the end of the famous Common Hard. The old, 
dockyard contains upwards of 1 1 5 acres, upon which are erected 
gigantic foundries, workshops, storehouses, &c. It also contains 
several spacious docks, together with a steam and repairing basin. 
During tne past few years the dockyard has been extended to the 
N.E., the ground necessary for such extension having been mainly 
reclaimed from the mud lands of the harbour, the area of the 
extension ground alone being 178 acres. There are six basins, 
each capable of floating the largest ship ever yet built or likely 
to be built ; and m order to convey some idea of the vast char- 
acter of the woiks, it may be stated that the basins alone cover 
70 acres. The cost has been unwaids of >£2,250,000. The 
1 86 


docks are unsurpassable ; the whole of the bricks 
in number) required for the construction of the of 

the basins, together with the numberless erections 
works, were manufactured by convict labour, with of 

powerful st earn- machinery, from clay excavated on the flp'ourtd. 
The erection of permanent storehouses, workshops, &c., )ias not 
yet (1878) been proceeded with. There is no naval eiMbliab* 
ment in the worm in any way approaching this in generatexteht. 
Between Portsea town and P. stands the Gun Wharf, a very, 
large depot for all descriptions of ordnance and war material. 
There are two armouries m this establishment, containing toge- 
ther about 40,000 stand of arms, arranged somewhat after the 
plan of those in the lower of London. In the Wobd mills are 
several machines invented by Brunei, capable* with the aid of 
four workmen, of making annually 150,000 blocks. The en- 
trance to the docks is 80 feet wide, and 27 feet deep, at low 
water. The shipbuilding slips cover 15 acres, and the * steam- 
basin, ’ for the repair of ships' machinery, is 900 feet and 

has 26 feet of water at spring tide. The trade of B* $ 4 >?chiefly 
dependent on its dockyard. It has, however, extfj brew- 
eries; while coals, corn, cattle, and sheep are impojW^Tn 1876 
there enteied the harbour 1947 vessels of 190, Jjp' tons, and 
cleared 1172 of 54,849 tons. The gross amoirnt o&ustoms 
revenue received in the same year amounted to ^25,^70, and 
the total value of imports of foreign and colonial me&mndise 
was ^343, 1 73. In 1877, 31 r vessels of 20,170 ton* belonged 
to the port, besides 189 fishing-boats. P. has a Constituency 
of 15,409, and returns two members to Parliament* Fop. 
(1871) 112,954; estimated pop. (1878) 129,461. P. was a 
naval station in the reign of King John. Burned by the 
French in the reign of Richard II., it was fortified by 
Edward IV. and lienry VIII., being already, in the reign 
of the latter, the chief station of the English fleet. Its 
defences were greatly extended under Charles II., William III., 
and George 111 ., and aie now believed to be impregnable. 

Ports'mouth. (1), a city of Ohio, U.S., situated at the con- 
fluence of Scioto River with the Ohio, and at the S. terminus of 
the Ohio and Erie Canal, is the place of export for the mineral 
regions of Ohio and Kentucky, It has twelve churches, an 
opera-house, six banks, three foundries, besides numerous fac- 
tories, and thiee newspapers. Pop. (1870) 10,592.— P. (2), a 
city and port of Virginia, on the E. bank of the Elizabeth River, 
opposite Norfolk (q. v.), with which it is connected by ferry, 
1 ms one of the bed harbours in the United States, and is 
the seat of a navy-yard, dry-dock, and naval hospital. Lines of 
steamers sail from here to the principal Atlantic seaports. I*, 
contains thirteen churches, a couit-house, scientific academy, 
and a daily newspapei. The exports include cotton, oak staves, 
naval stores, and pig iion. Pop. (1870) 10 492.— P. (3), a city 
and port of entry of New Hampshire, U.S., lies on the right 
bank of the Piscataqua River, 3^ miles from the Atlantic. It 
contains two libraries of about 14.000 vols,, ten chinches, two 
breweries, several weaving establishments, two daily and two 
weekly newspapers. The United States Navy. Yard, situated 
about half a mile distant, L built upon two islands lying on the 
Kittery side of the river, and comprises 170 acres. P. is the 
only seaport of New Hampshire. Its harbour is one of the best 
in the United States, having a depth of 40 feet at the entrance 
at low tide, and never freezing. Shipbuilding is the chief in- 
dustry, and many celebrated war-vessels have been constructed 
here. The hist .settlement was made by the English in 1623. 
Pop. (1870) 9211. 

Port'ugal, the most westerly European kingdom, is physically 
one with Spain, occupying the Atlantic margin of the Iberian 
peninsula, m lat. 36 0 57'— 42°$', and long. 6“ 12'— 9 0 32'. It is 
surrounded on the N. and E. by .Spain, and on the W, and SL by 
the Atlantic, and, with an average breadth of only 100 inU$»* it 
has a length from N. to S. of 370 miles. The coast, 500 miles 
long (100 miles facing the S.), is little indented, and is for the 
most part flat and either marshy or sandy ; but in some places as 
between the capes Roca and Mondego, it rises in a bold rugged 
line of cliffs. The chief headlands are Cape Carboeyra, Capes 
Roca and Espichel, on either side of the Tagus estuary, Cape de 
Silo Vincente, forming the S.W. angle of P., and in tne extrefofe 
S. Cape de Santa Maria. Nearly all the harbours have bar%,nhd 
with a breeze from the sea a Uirible surf breaks along the wWlb; 
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coast-line. The following table is from the Anmmrto Estatistico 
do Remo de P, (Lisbon, 1877) : — 


Provinces. 


Minho, Entre pouro c, 
Tras-oa-Montes,, . . 

Beira (Alta and Baixa),, 
, Estremadura, . , . 

, A'lnmtejo, 

Algarve, .... 


Area in 
sq. miles. 

Pop. (1875)* 

3094 

967,578 


372.349 , t 

M* 

*,314,684 

0873 

855,35* 

9983 

345,394 

3730 

* 9 r ,754 

35,264 

4,047, no 


Oporto. 

Braga 115a. 

Coimbra. 

Lissbao. 

Evora. 

Faro, 


Physical Afjjto/.— Tlie surface of P. is in great part mountain- 
ous, the scenery combining highland grandeur of form with the 
bright subtle dolours of a southern clime. Many irregular offsets 
of the Cantabrian range enter the northern provinces, and one of 
these, the Serra de Alcoba, taking a S. and then a W. direction, 
extends through Beira, and terminates in Cape Mondego. (The 
Portuguese serf a, Sp. sierra , is not the Lat. serra, ‘a saw,' as 
is commonly supposed, but the Arabic sehrah , the same as Sahara, 
meaning ‘ uncultivated tract/) Another range of greater eleva- 
tion ana extent traverses Beira and Estremadura, and ends near 
Lisbon in the Cabo de la Roca. It bears in Beira the name of 
Serra 4 e Estrella, and in Estremadura receives several names, 
the main range being called the Serra de Junto. The Serra 
de Estrella is the highest range in P., having an elevation of 
7524 feet. As the range approaches the sea, it forms a series of 
ridges, running E, and W., and occupying the whole space be- 
tween the coast and the Tagus to 30 miles N. of Lisbon. Behind 
Lisbon rises Cintra, the summer retreat of the wealthy Portuguese 
and of the English residents. To the N. of Cintra stretches 
the broken hilly plateau across which Wellington drew the 
famous lines of 7 on es Vedras , that saved Lisbon from the French 
in 1810. In the S., a range known partly as the Serra de Cal- 
derko, and partly as the Serra de Monchique, crosses from E. 
to W., and separates Algarve from Alemtejo, terminating in 
the Cape de S. Vincente. It is a continuation of the Spanish 
Sierra Morena, from which it is separated only by the nanow 
valley of the Guadiana. Of the valleys the largest is the basin 
of the Mondego, between the Sena de Alcoba and Serra do 
Estiella. Fine valleys of lesser extent are those of the Lima 
and Cavado in Entre Douro e Minho, and the upper course of 
the Vouga in Beira. The most extensive plain in I\ is the 
Carapo de Ourique, in Alemtejo. All the great rivers of P., the 
Douro, Tagus, and Guadiana, have a Spanish source. I11 the 
extreme N. the Minho (q. v, ) separates the piovince Entre 
Douro e Minho from Pontevedra in Galicia. The Douro (q. v.) 
lii st forms part of the Spanish frontier line, and then the 
boundaiy between the two most northerly provinces and the 
piovince of Beira. In P. the Tagus (q. v.) has a course fiist due 
W. and then S.W., and before reaching Lisbon expands into a 
magnificent and nearly land-locked harbour. Along its banks, 
from Lisbon to Abrantes, where navigation ceases, there is a suc- 
cession of luxuriant gardens and vineyards. Entering from Spam 
near Badajoz, the Guadiana (q. v.) flows in a southerly direction, 
paUly in P. and partly on the boundary. The Mondego (in Beira), 
the largest purely Poituguese river, although only 100 miles long, 
is subject to terrible inundations. The rivers, indeed, are all liable 
to flooding, and the freshets on the Douro have been known to 
raise the level of the water at Oporto 20 or even 30 feet in six 
hours. Of the minor rivers, the chief arc the deep and rapid 
Lezerc, that joins the Tagus below A lu antes, and the Sado or 
S*d&o which waters the Campo de Ourique. Near A veil o in 
Beira, and in the vicinity of Sctuval, are extensive salt-marshes. 

Geology and Climate . — The base of the mountain chains is 
formed of granite and other eruptive rocks. Granite appears m 
the lofty peaks of the Serras de Estrella and Monchique, and the 
town of Oporto stands on a mass of this rock some five miles wide. 
Further to the E. syenite takes the place of granite. The flanks 
of the Serra de Estrella are covered with strata of clay-slates 
and mica-schists. Clay-slates overlie the whole district of the 
Upper Douro, where all the fine port wine is produced, the line 
ofjunction with the granite marking the limits within which are 
Cultivated the finer qualities of the wine. About 12 miles K, 
of Oporto and near Volongo, a hard, dark -coloured slate of the 
finest quality is quarried' extensively. In the same locality 
several beds of anthracite have been long wrought at various 


points for the market of Oporto* Throughout f, there is great 
diversity of climate, but the dry, oppressive Heats of Central 
Spain are Unknown, Atlantic rains abundantly ffertiliseth&country, 
especially from October to April. The mean temperature at Lis- 
bon is 6 x 0 F. Snow falls heavily on the mountains of the two north* 
era provinces, but in the S. winter is seldom accompanied by 
snow, and the summers are hot and long* In the lowlands of the 
S, spring begins in January and harvest is over by midsummer. 

Soil and Productions . — The soil is in great part highly pro- 
ductive, but agriculture is still conducted m a manner at once 
indolent and primitive. The lowlands produce rice, and in the 
more elevated districts are cultivated wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
hemp, and flax. Fruits are exported, the central and southern 
provinces producing abundantly oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, 
&c. The staple product of P. is the celebrated rich, red, port 
wine, so called from being shipped at Oporto. Next to it cornea 
the olive, which is grown extensively in the S., but the oil is not 
of the finest quality. The oak prevails among the trees of the 
N., the chestnut among those of the centre, and among those of 
the S. the cork, date, and American aloe. In the two northern 
provinces are reared the finest cattle, while Beira is noted for its 
horses, and Alemtejo for its sheep. Oxen are employed for 
draught, and the beasts of burden are chiefly asses and mules. 
I11 the highlands arc reared large herds of goats and swine. The 
rivers abound with fish, and the southern province of Algarve has 
extensive fisheries of pilchards, tunny, and anchovy. The mineral 
wealth of P. is considerable, but there is little mining enterprise* 
Salt, the only mineral exported, is evaporated largely in the coast 
marshes, and is specially prized in England in ship victualling, 
for which use it is peculiarly fitted by its superior hardness. 

Industries , Commerce, &c . — The chief, almost the only, indus- 
trial centres, are Lisbon and Oporto, and in both places trade 
predominates greatly over manufacture. The industrial products 
oY P. are mainly gold and silver ware, silks, woollens, cottons, 
linens, pottery, tobacco, gloves, paper, and chemicals. P. has 
not a single canal, and it is only in the present century that a 
carriagc-road has been completed between Lisbon and Oporto. 
Now, however, railways connect the principal towns, and in 
1877 the total length of lines completed throughout P. was 1559 
miles. In 1874 the exports — wine, oil, coik, oranges, lemons, 
pyrites, and wool — amounted to £5,250,000, and the imports — 
textiles, yarn, metals, leather, cattle, cereals, and colonial pro- 
duce— to £6,494,000. I11 1877 as much as 7,721,028 gallons of 

port wine were shipped to England from Oporto, the greatest 
quantity exported since 1S01. England receives some seven- 
elevenths of all exported wine. The cotton goods imported fiom 
Great Britain in 1876 amounted to £940,191, woollen fabrics 
to ,£152,644, wrought and unwrought iron to £245,269. The 
value of the total expoits to Gicat Britain (1876) was £3*361,071, 
and of the imports thence, ,£2,231,191. 

Government^ Laze, and Finance . — The government is a con- 
stitutional monarchy, hereditary in both male and female lines, 
and is based on the Carta de Ley of 1826. The Cortes Cares , 
or rcpiesentative assembly, consists of a chamber of peers and 
a chamber of deputies. The Camara dos Pares is composed of 
about 100 members, nominated by the king for life. The 
Camara dos Desputados is popularly elected, ami comprised 108 
members in 1869. The king is aided by a cabinet of five minis- 
ters, and by a council of eleven members chosen for life. The 
deputies (elected directly by all citizens with an income of £22) 
nni^t have an income of ,£89, unless they belong to any of the 
learned professions, in which case all such conditions are set 
aside. The Titulados are the titled classes, or higher nobility. 
On account of the poverty of a great number of the Fid algos or 
provincial aristocracy, a law was passed in 1864 by which trans- 
mission of the dignity became dependent on an academical 
degieeand an income of ,£500. Theie are no courts of jus- 
tice, five courts of appeal (A \ ladles), and a supreme court at Lis- 
bon. The Alfonsine Code of the 5th c\, and the code of Philip 
IV. of Spain {Cod i go Filippino ), are still in use, except in com- 
mercial cases. Trial by jury is adopted in some suits. In 1877-78 
the budget gives the national income at 25,262,124 mikeis 
(1 milreis ~ 4s. 7<J. ), and the expenditure at 26,424,685 milreis. 
The public debt amounted to £79,061,780 on the 30th June 1876. 
A budget without a deficit has been unknown in P. for nearly 
half-a- century. The debt, which includes foreign loana to the 
amount of £30,188,700, bore £2,250,768 of interest in the 
huaucial year 1875 -76. The budget of the colonies (not in* 
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eluded in the above) gave the receipts at 2,027,154 mites, and 
l\ie expenditure at 1,930,164 in 1875-76, 

Army and A r cmy. — The fundamental military law of 1804 was 
supplemented by an act of 26th April 1877. The army is raised 
partly by conscription, and the period of service is eight years, 
of which three are in reserve. On August 31, 1877, the effec- 
tive army comprised 1671 officers and 34,062 men, and 4210 
horses and mules. It can be raised on a war footing to 74,141 
men and 2649 officers. In 1875 an army of the colonies {do 
Ultramar ) was 784$ strong. The fleet in 1877 comprised 27 
steamers of 4255 horse-power, with 144 guns; and 12 sailing 
vessels with 36 guns. The largest vessel, the Vase a da Gama, 
was launched on the Thames in 1876, and is a * ramming * cor- 
vette of 450 horse-power, clad in 10-inch armour, and carrying 
two 18- ton guns. The coast and frontier are guarded by 55 
fortresses, most of which, however, are mere castles. 

Religion and Education, — The religion of P. is Roman Catho- 
licism, and the Church is governed by the Cardinal Patriarch of 
Lisbon, the Archbishop of Braga (primate of the kingdom), the 
Archbishop of Evora, and 14 bishops. Some 18.000 clergy 
hold cures. The convents were suppressed m 1834, and the 
revenues and buildings were appropriated by the .State. The 
property confiscated comprised 632 monasteries, 118 nunneries, 
and an annual revenue of nearly a million staling, which was 
applied to the national debt. There are Protestant chapels in 
Lisbon and Oporto. Education, which is in a very backwaid 
state, has been recently receiving the earnest attention of the 
State. The system, as reorganised in 1836, was modified by a 
law of 1875. There aie now two classes of elementary schools, 
only one class being free. In 1869 there were 2359 elementary 
schools, with 117,305 pupils on the rolls, but of these only 
62*937 were in attendance. In 1869 the Lyceums or secondary 
schools, 21 in number, had 3744 pupils. There are 6 normal 
schools (one for females), 19 theological seminal ies, 3 medico- 
surgical schools, 2 fine-art academies, a music conservatoire, a 
military college, &c. The only university, one of the oldest m 
Europe, was originally founded at Lisbon in 1290, and wa* 
finally transferred to Coimbra in 1537. It has 46 professors and 
some 900 students. Education is controlled by a supreme coun- 
cil, which has as president the Minister of the Interior, and as 
vice-president the Rector of the Univeisity. The grant for edu- 
cation was 870,683 milreis in 1S7& 

Ethnology, — The Portuguese arc mainly the descendants of 
the ancient Celtic inhabitants of Ibciia. Thick-set and light- 
complexioned, they differ no less in appearance than in language 
from the swart, stately Spaniard, whom they resemble so closely 
in the love of ceremony and display, m dignified suavity of man- 
ner, and confirmed indolence of life. As a rule, the people, urban 
as well as rural, are dirty, ignorant, and superstitious, but the 
peasants of the uplands are distinguished by supcuor vigour and 
self-reliance. In the S. a large infusion of Arab blood shows itself 
in the tall, lithe figure, and dusky, well-cut face. Muric is the 
only fine ail in which excellence is attained by the Poituguesc. 

Colonics.— The foreign possessions, according to the Diario 
for 1877? had an estimated area of 709*469 sq. miles, and a pop. 
of 3,201,833. In Ajrica these include the Cape Veide Islands, 
Biss&o, Cacho, and Bolama (m Senegarnbia), Ptinces and St. 
Thomas Islands, Lower Guinea (from Loango to Benguela), 
Mozambique, Sofala, &c. ; m Asia , Goa, Salcete, Bardez, Da- 
mao, Din, Timor, and Cambing (Indian Aiehipekigo), and 
Macao in China. I11 terms of a law of 1858, domestic slavery 
ceased in the colonics on 29th April 1878. 

History . — The name P. is a corrupted form of that of the hill 
fort, Portus Calc ( Portugal c), which stood on the S. bank of the 
Douro, and is now one of the suburbs of Opoito (‘ the harbour’). 
A place of thriving trade before the invasion of the Romans, 
who named it Portus , * the harbour ’ was the key of the Chiistian 
position during the long occupation of the south by the Moors. 
Limited at first to the lower basin of the Douro, the name P. 
was gradually extended as the country was recovered from the 
Infidels. A sketch of the ancient inhabitants of the peninsula 
is given in the article Hispania. The Carthaginians under 
Hamilcar subdued the region, and were followed by the 
Romans. Under Augustus the peninsula was divided into the 
three provinces ILetica, Tanaconensis and Lusitania, the last 
comprising great part of modern P., and parts of Leon and 
bpamsh Lstremadura. In the $th c. A.u. Ludiania, like the 
resw of the peniiibida, wa-s ovcuun by the Visigoths, and in the 


8th c. was conquered by the Arabs. The resistless bdi ff M bslem ' 
invasion broke on reaching the precipitous Asturian mutate 
and a remnant of the Chnstian Visigoths, who had retteatedto ; * 
the highland recesses, maintained perfect independence through- 
out* the long period of Moorish dominion, and founded the 
Christian kingdoms of N. Spain. The warlike Fernando, king 
of Leon and Castile, in the course of marauding expedition 
conquered and occupied the important city and stronghold of 
Coimbra in 1064. His son Alonso IV. seized his brother’s 
territory of Galicia, which included part of the N. of P. 
Meanwhile the long wars were attracting to the Christian courts 
and camps of Spain the flower of European chivalry. Two 
knights of the house of Burgundy, Counts Raymond and Henri, 
acquired the highest favour with AlOnso. 1 . Count Raymond re- 
ceived with the" hand of the king’s daughter the government of 
Galicia and P. ; but after a terrible defeat near Lisbon in 1095, 
he was deemed too weak to hold the outlying viceroyalty, which 
was given to Count Henri, the husband of Alonso’s natural 
daughter. Henri was made governor of the whole district be- 
tween Minho and Tagus, and died in 1 1 14. Tlis queen, Traeja, 
subsequently alienated the nobles by the favours showered on 
her paramour, Fernando Perez, and was displaced by her son, 
Affonso Henrique, a young prince of singular skill, valour, and 
energy. Affonso I. defeated a large Saracen army in the plain 
of Ourique, Alcmtejo, in 1x39, took the great stronghold of 
Santarem, and with the aid of a fleet ot English, N» Ger- 
man, and Flemish crusaders, carried Lisbon itself by siege in 
1147. The restless warrior, crowned almost at every step by 
victory, was recognised as an independent sovereign by Pope 
Lucius II. in 1144, and his deeds thrilled with admiration every 
court in Europe. Before his death, in 1 185, he had kindled the 
fne of patriotic loyalty in the nation, which his sword lmd 
extended to the Mediterranean Sea. The Burgundian dynasty 
founded by him continued to rule P. till 1580. The war with 
the Infidels was continued by Affonso’s immediate successor, 
and Affonso III. (died 1279) was called the Restorer, on account 
of his icconquest of Algarve. His son Dinis, the founder of the 
university at Lisbon (1290) and a liberal patron of learning, laid 
the foundation of the commercial greatness of P. in the next 
cen tu 17. The following ieign, that of Affonso IV. (1325-57), 
was taken up mainly with Castilian and Moslem wars. Pedro 
I.. son of Affonso, is chiefly remembered for his secret marriage 
with I nes de Castro, which led to such a tissue of crimes. With 
Fernando I., whose whole reign was a struggle for the Cas- 
tilian uown, the direct male Burgundian line became extinct m 
1383. IIis daughter, the wife of Juan I. of Castile, was ex- 
cluded, though lawful heiress, on account of the aversion of the 
Portuguese to a connection wfith Castile, and the states pro- 
claimed a natural son of Pedio I., Dom Joao, king in 1385. 
Joao wisely reformed the administration, transferred the 
royal icsidence from Coimbra to Lisbon, and inaugurated the 
enterprises ot foreign conquest and discovery, which shortly 
laised P. over all the maritime powers of Europe. But to his 
third son, Henrique tlic Navigator (q. v./, is P. chiefly indebted 
for this suddenly acquired pre-eminence. Stirred from boyhood 
with an enthusiasm for 'geography, he gathered together 
voyagers and men of science, and sent forth the various expedi- 
tions which explored the W. coast of Africa, and discovered the 
Azores, Madeira!*, Canaries, Cape Verde, and other islands. 
The prince bore the expense of these expeditions till a national 
interest was awakened m the W. African trade. Maritime dis- 
covery and colonisation continued during the reign of Affonso V. 
(died 1481), and culminated during that of Joao II., one of the 
ablest of Portuguese monarchs. In 1486-87 Bartholomeo-Diaz 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and sailed along the Kafir 
coast a * far as the Great Fish River in two small vessels fitted 
out by jodo. In 1495 Manoel succeeded J oao, and in hi$ reign 
Vasco da Gama (q. v.) made his famous voyage to India, and 
Cabral discovered Brazil (1500). The great navigator Magat* 
haens, though lie entered the service of Karl V., was a Portu- 
guese. The cradle of discovery atid home of commerce, P. at 
this period attained its greatest intellectual eminence. Its plate 
and goldsmith’s woik had great artistic value, its Burgundian 
Gothic style in architecture was noted for nobility of proportion 
and richness of tracery, and, above all, its glory had been strng 
in the Lusiads of Camoens. When Joao III ascended the throne 
in 1521, T\ was one of the first kingdoms in Europe, and Lisbon 
one of the wealthiest cities; but in 1 536 the Inquisition was put 
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; in forcft ftgain^t tlie Jews, and this was /olio wed by the first admis- 
sion of the Jesuits. The expulsion of the rich enterprising Jews 
was *l deadly blow to industrial prosperity, but the rapid decline 
, of the nation was due in a greater^ degree to the bigotry and 
ambition pf the Jesuits. Under their influence Jo&o’s grandson 
Sdba$tian» a, youth of fourteen years, started on a Quixotic expe- 
dition to Africa against the Infidels, which ended in the defeat 
tfrf thd Portuguese and the loss of their king at Alcazar in 1578. 
Cardinal Henrique, Sebastian’s uncle, reigned only till I580, 
Utid his death marks the extinction of the old Burgundian 
line. The nation clung to the hope that Sebastian was 
alive in the hands of the Infidels and would return, but 
meantime numerous aspirants were struggling for the throne, 
and eventually Philip II. of Spain annexed P. to his own domi- 
nions* P. was now worse ruled than ever, and was burdened 
With much of the expense and misery of the Spanish wars in 
Germany and the Netherlands. Moreover, as a penalty of its 
identification with Spain, it lost to the Dutch great part of its 
foreign possessions. But at last, after a shameful union of 60 
years, P, regained its liberty by a conspiracy which placed Joao 
de Bragan^o, a descendant of the royal family, on the throne in 
1640. After a war which lasted till 1668, Spain ceded all claims 
to P, by the treaty of Lisbon. The Dutch also restored Brazil 
to the Portuguese, and in 1683 a commercial alliance was 


(q. v.) effected certain reforms and procured the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1759. But P. lapsed into mal-administration during 
the reign of Maria Isabella (1777-89). In the war between 
France and Spain, Joio VI. was ordered by Napoleon to seize 
the British merchandise in P., and on his refusal was declared 
to have forfeited the throne. He solicited the protection of 
England, and, setting sail with his family, transfer* ed the seat 
of government to Rio Janeiro in 1S07. The French occupied 
P. f out were forced to withdraw on their defeat at Vimiera by 
the English and Portuguese allies, under Sir Aitliur Wellesley, 
in 1808, Wellington’s defence of the triple lines of Torres 
Vedras against Mai shal Massona (1810) completed the deliver- 
ance of P. from Napoleon’s tyianny. Joao continuing to reside 
in Brazil, a revolution took place at Lisbon in 1820, when 
without bloodshed a constitution was proclaimed in place of the 
old absolute monarchy. In 1821 Joao leturned, but was not 
allowed to land till lie had ratified the acts of the C ortes. Adopting 
n liberal policy, he accepted the constitution, and in 1825 ac- 
knowledged the independence of Brazil, under his brother Doni 
Pedro, jetaining himself merely the imperial title. Joao was 
succeeded in 1S26 by Pedro IV. (q. v.), who organised* the state 
and then abdicated in favour of his daughter, Dofta Maiia 
da Gloria. In 1S28 Miguel (q. v.) the ‘absolutist/ uncle of 
Dofia Maria, usurped the thione, and plunged P. into three 
years of anarchy. In February 1833 Doni Pedro landed with a 
strong force (partly English), and, after a feeble resistance, 
Miguel capitulated, and was allowed to leave the country. 
Pedro died in 1834, aud Dona Maria, who had assumed royal 
authority, married Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg in 1836. 
The disorders of her reign weie checked, but only for a time, by 
the armed intervention of the gieal powers in 1847. As a result 
of one of many insurrections, the Marquis de Suldanha, giand- 
Ron of Pombal (died in London 21st November, 1876), was 
appointed minister, but the popular hero succumbed to court 
influence. Maria died in 1852 and her son ascended the throne 
as Pedro V. On the death of the latter in 1861 UL In other 
became king as Luis I. Under constitutional government, P. 
remains tranquil and prosperous, la recent yenrs, P. has taken 
honourable part in the work of African exploration, .See the 
historical works of Fortia D’Orbay and Mielle (lovohs. 1828 -29), 
Schafer (5 vols. 1836 -54), Rebello da Silva (for 17th and 18th 
centuries, 3 vols, 1860-67), Bollaert (19th c., 1870), and Diniz 
(6 vols. 1871) ; also Lavaigne, L'Jispagnc ct Ic P. (Pai. 1867), 
and jLatouche, Travels in P. (Lond. 1875). 

Portuguese Language and Literature. Portuguese, 
one of the six literary descendants of the Lingua Roman a Rustica 
— the so-called Romance Languages (q. v.) — claims for itself 
seniority in the group, and boasts the title of the * eldest daughter 
of Latin/ It is, however, only saved from ranking as a dialect 
of Castilian, with which its vocabulary is almost identical, and 
of which it lia$ been described as a weakened and contracted 


form, by the possession of certain grammatical peculiarities, the 
most marked of which, its power of affixing personal endings to 
the infinitive {ter, ter-es, ter; ter -mas, ter-des, ter-eni), appeal's in 
the oldest monuments of the language* Its seemingly archaic 
superlative, on the other hand, was a restoration of Si de 
Miranda in the 16th c, ; and similarly the large admixture of 
French words, which has misled Sayce into saying that 
‘ Portuguese is more closely related to French than the inter- 
vening Spanish/ may be ascribed to the numerous retinue of 
Ilenrique of Burgundy, the founder of the monarchy. Though 
far less mixed than Castilian with Oriental elements, Portuguese, 
according to Sousa’s Vestiges da Lingua Arabka em Portugal' 
(Lisb. 1789), contains no less than 270 Arabic and Persian 
words. Some of these, however, Diez refers to a Latin or 
Teutonic origin (e.g. , camisa , ‘shirt’), and the remainder all 
denote either sensible objects or scientific ideas, with the single 
exception of the interjection oxald , ‘ would to God/ from the 
Ar. insckA Ali&h. So that it seems that the relations of Islam 
to Christianity were limited to outward communication, and 
permitted none of the closer intercourse that had existed between 
Goths and Romans. Among the distinguishing features of 
Portuguese are its retention of the Latin f as in Jllho (bp. hijo) 
from Jilius ; its elimination of middle consonants, as ddr from 
dolor, and pai from pater , a process also at work in French ; its 
assimilation of l to the succeeding consonants, as Affonso for 
Alfonso, or change of it to r, as frasco for fiasco ; its rejection of 
the gutturals and harsh aspirants of Spanish, and possession of 
five nasal vowels (approximately pronounced ang, eng, ittg, outtg , 
oong) and of five double consonants, ch, Ih, nh, ph, and it. 
Bearing these differences in mind, a student who is familiar with 
Spanish will find but little difficulty in deciphering the meaning 
of Portuguese, as may be seen by comparing the Spanish ver- 
sion of Luke xv. 12, ‘ Padre, dame la parte de la hacienda que 
me toca. Y el repartio la hacienda,’ with the Portuguese, * Pai, 
dd-me a parte da fazenda qua me toca. E elle repartio a 
fazenda/ Portuguese is spoken, with certain dialectic modifica- 
tions, in Brazil and parts of the E. Indies and Western Africa ; 
whilst of its home dialects the most strongly mazked are those 
of Beira and Minho. There are English -Portuguese grammars 
by Vicyra (13th cd. Lond. 1S69), J. D. D’Orsey (Lond. 1868), 
and A. Elwes (Lond. 1877), and dictionaries by J. de Lacerda 
(2 vols. Lisb. 1871) and Vicyra (Par. 1873). The first part of a 
dictionary, cmlnacing the dialects of Brazil, Cape Verde, &c, and 
to be concluded in 3 vols., was published at Lisbon by the 
Academia Portugueza on 1st January 1S7S. See Diez, Grammatik 
iter Romanise hen Sfrachcn (3d ed. 3 vols. Bonn, 1870-71). 

Thioughout the whole course of its history Portuguese litera- 
tuie has of necessity been closely associated with that of Spam. 
Portuguese poets have written in Castilian, and Spanish poets 
moie rarely m Portuguese, whilst for nearly a century the lan- 
guage of the greater seemed likely wholly to supplant that of 
the smaller country. Nevertheless Portuguese writers have been 
stiongly affected by otliei than Spanish influences, and have 
successively taken for their models the literatures of Provetzce, 
of Italy, of Fiance, England, and modem Europe gcncially* 
That a native ballad poetry existed prior to the coming of 
Henrique of Burgundy is probabie, though all traces of such 
have long since disappeared, lie, fresh from the land of the 
Tioubadours, brought with him their courtly and artificial poetry, 
before which the homely utteiances of the people would soon be 
hushed; and the earliest monuments of Poituguese literature 
that have conic down to us aie the Candoneiros or song-books, 
composed in the GaUican dialect, but plainly formed on a Pro- 
vencal pattern. Of these, the most ancient is the Cnndondro 
Pel id Dam Ptniz (<ina 1300, latest cd. 187S). To a some- 
what later period belongs the A mad is de Gaul (q. v.) of the 
Portuguese Lobcira, which, if icallv written in its author’s native 
speech, is the first known prose composition in Poituguese, and 
also one of the few works that are famous beyond the Lusitanian 
fiuntier. During the 14th and 15th centuries the muse of Por- 
tugal continued to dwell in courts, enjoying the patronage of 
Affonso IV. and his half brother Pedro, the icputed author of 
the Cancionciro do Real Collegia dos Nobres (ed. by Varnhagen, 
Madr. 1849), and after them of the two Joaos. From the scanty 
remains of Maicias cl Enamorado {circa 1425), and from Resende’s 
Cancionciro Geral (edited by Kausler, 3 vols. Stuttg. 1846-52), 
it seems that trifling lyrics and brief didactic pieces formed the 
stanle productions of this age, its chroniclers — Lopez, Azurara, 
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Tina, &c.— being few and far between. The epochs of Portugal’s 
political and literary glory were identical. As the age of the 
great English navigators was also the age of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, so Da Gama and Magalhaens were contemporaries of 
Bcmardin Ribcyro, who restored the eclogue to modern poetry 
and wrote prose romances, half pastoral, half chivalrous, entitled 
Menina e Mo^a ; of Sa de Miranda (1495-1558), author of 
sonnets, pastorals, poetical epistles, and a couple of * erudite’ 
comedies; and of Antonio Ferreira (q. v.), whose tragedy, Inez 
de Castro, was only preceded by the Italian Trissino's Sofon - 
isba. These, with Caminha, Bernavdes, and Cortcrcal, formed 
the Coimbra school of courtly poetry, and drawing their inspira- 
tion from the Italian writers of the Renaissance, had little 
influence on the national mind. From the nation’s self arose the 
greatest poets — Camoens (q. v.), of whose Lust ads an English 
verse translation by Aubertin, more faithful than Meikle’s, has 
just been published with the text (2 vols. Loud. 1878); and Gil 
Vicente (q. v.), the model of Calderon and Lope de Vega, to 
read whose autos and farsas Erasmus is faid to have mastered 
Portuguese. Had he known their contents, he would perhaps 
have spared his pains, for with their grotesque jumble of Venus 
and the Virgin, St. Peter and Bacchus, they can hardly but 
strike the foieign leader as ridiculous. To the first half of the 
16th c, also belongs the best historian — Joao de Barros (q. v.). 
The field of Alcazar (1578) proved fatal alike to Portuguese arms 
and literature. Thenceforth the cobbler Bandarra might vainly 
prophesy the resurrection of his country’s gieatness, or Brandam 
in his Klegiada (1588) mourn over its decay, but most of their 
fellow-poets either wrote in Spanish, or gave themselves up to 
slavish imitation of the Cordovan Gongora (q. v.) with Ins eter- 
nal loves of Polyphemus ; and the only national productions were 
Castellobranco\s pedantic Afonso Africa no (1611), the pastoral* 
of Oriente, Lobo, and Tagarro, a few auto? and entremese r, and 
the sermons of the great Jesuit missionary Vieira (1608 -97), 
published at Lisbon (15 vols. 1748). Even after the revival of 
political liberty Spanish plays continued to rule the Portuguese 
stage, and the works of Sousa (see Faria y Sousa), Bacelhi, 
Bahia, and the nun Violante do Ceo are stuffed with that ‘Gon- 
gorism * which Andrade alone had wit and courage enough to 
satirise. The adoption of French Classicism as a new standard of 
taste was inaugurated by the foundation of the Academia Poitu- 
gueza.fi 741), and by Ericeyra’s l/enru/ue/da (1740), a wearisome 
epic Based on Boileau’s style, 111 which its author sought, but 
failed, to combine the beauties of Ilomer, Virgil, Lucan, Anosto, 
and Tasso. Down to the present century, Gallomania continued 
to be fostered by the Portuguese Arcadia, a literary coieiie com- 
prising Garfao, Diniz, the baiber Quila, the lyricist Nascimento 
(i734 -i8i9),andManoel de Bocage (1771-1805), the mannerisms 
and extravagances of whose idylls, sonnets, and epigrams are 
redeemed by fiery patriotism and passionate earnestness. By 
the Peninsular War Portugal was brought into close contact 
witk England, and through translations became acquainted with 
several, Of our leading wnteis ; and Scott and Byron have exer- 
cised an unmistakable influence over many of her latei poets 
ttnd novelists. The best known of these are the dramatist 
Almeida-Garrett (1799-1834), a complete edition of whose works 
appeared at LLbon (16 vols. 1854-55); Alexandre Hcrculano 
(1810-77), author of leligioua and political poems, and of an able 
Hut aria de Portugal (4 vols. Lisb. 1851); the lyricist and 
romance writer Palmcium (born 1825), and Ferreira, whose epic 
D, Jay me (Lisb. 1862) ranks high in the estimation of his 
countrymen. In the tield of science the most celebrated writers 
are Soares, on medicine; Giraldes, on geography ; Fieitas, Da 
Silva, and Castro, on politics; and Gonsalves and Feucna, on 
philology. But the printing-presses of to-day teem chietly, it 
must be owned, with translations of the worst French novels, 
with reprints of ancient mystics, or with religious and anti- 
religious pamphlets ; and their most creditable productions arc 
the renderings of Shakespeare’s plays 011 which Dom Luis, the 
reigning king, is at present occupied. See Sismondi, Literature 
of the South of Europe (Eng. trans. by Roscoe, 2 vols. Loud. 
1846); Lopes de Mend 09a, Memorias de Liter atura Contem - 
poranea (Lisb. 1855); F, Wolf, Prohen Poriu&iesist her und 
Cat aloni sdier Volksromanzen (Vien. 1856), and Studien zur 
Gmhuhte der Poriugiesischen Nationalliteraiur (Beil. 1859) ; 
Francisco da Silva, Ducionario Bibliograjko Portuguez (7 vols. 
Lisb. 1S5S- 62) ; F. Diez, Weber die erste Portugusische Kunst 
und Hofpoesie (Bonn, 1S03) ; and the Jlhtoria dos 1 'Mabel* L 


mentos Scientificos, Litterams e Artisticos de Potitiml (voL Mi, 
Lisb. 1876), \A. 

Brazilian literature, an offshoot of the Portuguese, though 
commencing as far back as the 16 th c. with the poet Pinto, 
remained in complete vassalage to the mother country down to 
the close of the succeeding century, when the historical writings , 
of Rocha Pitta, and the poems of Santa-Maria and the brothers: 
Mattos, discovered the first germs of native colouring and inde- 
pendent thought. The epical Uruguay of De Gama (1740-95) 
and Caramurd of Durao (1737-84), describing the races of 
America, denote the progress of the movement to nationality, 
which gamed an immense impulse from the removal of Jo&o VI. 
to Rio de Janeiro (1808), and the elevation of Brazil into a 
separate kingdom. Since 1822 a school of writers has arisen, 
full of the youth and ardour of a New World, and striving wmn 
eessfully to free themselves from the trammels of the Old. 
Conspicuous among them are Macedo (born 1820), novelist arid 
playwright ; Diaz (1823-64), of whose melodious Cantos a com- 
plete edition appeared at Leipzig (2 vols. 1865); Araujo Porto- 
Alegre (bom 1806), author of the epic Colombo and lyrical Bra- 
si lianas : and Magelhies, whose epic Confedera^ao dos Tamoyas 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1857), presents a singular blending of Roman- 
ticism and national feeling. The best Brazilian historians are 
Da Silva and Varnhagen. See Wolf, Le Bresil Litteraire (Berk 
1863) ; and Da Silva, La Literature Portugaise (Rio de Janeiro, 
1866). 

Portulaca'ceae, or Portula'ceae, is a natural order of herbs, 
or rarely small shrubs, in close affinity to the extensive order 
Caiyophyllaceee. It consists, according to the Genera Plantar uni, 
of 125 species, chiefly American, but some cosmopolitan. In 
Britain it is represented by the little Montia font ana , or water- 
blinks, common in ditches and grassy swamps. Besides Purs- 
lane (cj. v.), they possess no particular properties or uses. Some, 
however, arc sufficiently ornamental or botanically curious to 
wan ant cultivation, e.g., Chilian or Californian species of Calan - 
drtnia , Claytonia Virginica, from the United States, See. Two 
species of Clatonia are gradually becoming established as weeds 
111 England, and already find a place in British Floras. 

Port Wine is the produce of the Douro district of Portugal, 
and U takes its name from Opoi to, the place of shipment. Piue 
P. W. is rich and full flavoured, slightly astringent, with a pinky 
colour ; it requires some years to mature, and with age becomes 
tawny— alcoholic strength, 16 to 20 per cent. Till of late years, 
however, most of the P. W. shipped to England was largely 
adulterated with a purple compound called ‘jeropiga/ contain- 
ing cldeiberncs, syiup, and brandy. Adventitious spirit, in the 
proportion of from 3 to 17 gallons to the pipe of it 5 gallons, is 
added to all export P. W., to hasten its marketable condition 
by checking fermentation, and to promote keeping quablies. 
The vintage takes place at the close of September, and extends 
over a fortnight. The P. W. tiade was established in 1678. 
For some years thereafter the shipment did not exceed 600 pipes; 
m 1747 it reached 17,000 pipes, and during the period subse- 
quent to 1757, when the trade first became a monopoly, the 
average annual shipment was 33,000 pipes. The second mono- 
polising company was abolished in 1867, and since then the 
exports have gradually increased, culminating in 60,549 pipes in 

1875. 

Posaune, a reed organ-stop. The pipes in connection with 
the manuals arc generally metal, 8 feet in length ; those in con- 
nection with the pedals, metal or wood, 16 or 32 feet ill length. 
The tone is peculiarly lich and resonant. „ 


Posei'don (connected with Gr. pot os, ponies, potamos) is in 
Greek mythology the supreme god of the sea. He was a son 
of Kronos and Rhea, and a brother of Zeus, Hades, Ilera, 
llestia, and Demeter. From his palace in the depths of the 
sea, near /Egjt* in Eubcea, he rode in his chariot over the waves, 
drawn by horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes, and bear- 
ing a trident or three-pointed spear, with which he would rend 
locks, produce earthquakes, and raise or lull storms. A Life of 
P. in German by Deetz appeared at Leipsic in 1876^ In Homer 
P. appears as the equal of Zeus in dignity, though his inferior in 
power. He usually submits to Zeus, but resents his threats, and 
refuses to be coerced. He stands in the same relation to Neretis 
as Phoebus to Helios. P. was said with the aid of Apollo to 
have built the wa.lL of Troy for Laomedon, on whose refusing 
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the promifted reward, lie sent a sea-monster, which was about to 
devour taomedon’s daughter, when it was slain by Hercules. 

the war of TroyP. sided With the Greeks, but the Odyssey 
describes btm as the enemy of Odysseus, who had Winded Poly- 
phemus, his son by the nymph Thoosa. I\ was hold to have 
created the horse in a contest with Athena as to which should 
bestow on mankind the more useful gift, He was believed to 
have taught the Use of the bridle, and to have originated horse- 
races* P* appears in numerous legends. In the struggle with 
the giants he aided Zeus, and pursuing Polybotes, hurleu on him 
the Isle of Cos, He crushed the centaurs under a mountain 
in the island of the Sirens, At first a rival of Zeus for the hand 
of Thetis, he retired when Themis told him that Thetis’ son 
Would be greater than his father. His worship extended over 
Ionia, Greece, and Southern Italy; in his honour horse and 
chariot races were held on the Corinthian Isthmus, and near 
Mycale the Pan-Ionic festival. P. is often represented in groups 
with his wife Amphitrite (the mother of Triton), tritons, nereids, 
dolphins, & c. 

Po'sen, a province of Prussia, bounded N. by Treussen, W. 
by Brandenburg, S. by Silesia, and E. by Russian Poland. 
Area, 11,126 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 1,606,084. The S. is a 
continuation of the Upper Silesian mountain-land, rising to 722 
feet, and from this tlie land slopes N. to the valley of the Netze, 
Which, as well as the Prosna and Obra, is an affluent of the 
Warthe, The greater part of P. is well cultivated, and lies in 
the level basin of the navigable Warthe, but lakes abound, 
there is much marsh land, and 455 sq. miles are barren plain. 
Cattle-breeding and agriculture are the main occupations of the 
people, and the principal products are wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
hops, wood, wool, hides, tallow, lioney, and wax. The indus- 
tries include weaving, brewing, distilling, and the manufactuie 
of furs and leather. A salt mine was opened at Wapno in 1872, 
and operations have recently been commenced on another at 
Inowraclaw. Education in P. is lower than in any other pro- 
vince of Prussia. In 1871, of 303,685 children bound to attend 
school, only 250,372 actually did so. In 1S74 there were 111 P. 
2294 common schools, three Catholic, and as many Protestant 
seminaries for teachers, four first-class * Real ’ schools, thirteen 
higher girls’ schools, three ‘ progymnasicn/ and thirteen ‘gym- 
nasium* In 1S71 there were in P. 1,009,491 Cathol cs, 511,292 
Protestants, and 61,892 Jews. P. is a part of the Catholic anil- 
bishopric of P. and Gnesen, tlie see of winch has remained 
vacant from the deposition of Ledocliowski (April 15, 1874V 
P., originally a pail of Great Poland, was at the paiiitions of 
Poland in 1772 and 1773 taken possession of by Prussia, 
belonged 1807-18 to the Grand-Duchy of Waisavv, and in 1815 
was restored to Prussia at the Vienna Congress. F10111 that 
date, and particularly from 1830, the Prussian Government has 
constantly striven to Germanise P. by encouraging German 
immigration, and making German the language of the schools. 
In February 1846 a rising was planned under MictosUwski, but 
the attempt miscarried, and many persons were imprisoned. 
These prisoners were set free by the Revolution in lierlm 
(184S), after which the request of the Poles that they should 
have a distinct national position was nominally granted. On 
the 26th April P. was divided into a Polidi and a German part, 
and the latter was incorporated with the German ‘ Bund,’ This 
partition being set aside (February 1850), the whole of P. was 
m i86tf included in the North German ‘Bund,’ and in 1871 
became a part of the new German Empire. Sec A. Bock, Start- 
sticheS Hand buck der Previns, P. (Posen, 1865), and H. Wuttkc, 
Stddtcbuch des Landes P. (Leips. 1864-66) 

Posen (Polish, Posndn ), capital of the Prussian province of 
the same name, is a fortress of the first rank, situated at the 
confluence of the Cybina with the Warthe, 102 miles N. of 
Breslau by rail. Among its fifteen Catholic churches arc the 
Cathedral (i 775 )* * n the 4 Golden Chapel ’ of which are bronze 
statue's by Rauch of Mieczyslaw I. and Boleslaw I., and the 
Maria Magdalena or Stanislaus’ Church, 175 feet long by 98 
broad. P. has also three Evangelical churches, a Greek chapel, 
and several synagogues, two gymnasia, a fust-class * Real ’ 
school, and seminaries for priests and teachers. The town- 
house (1512*30) is a fine building of Renaissance style. Note- 
worthy also -are the theatre and Raczynski Palace, with a 
public library of 20,000 vols., and the Government offices and 
archiepiscopal palace. The fortifications were commenced in 


1828, and the chief fort* are named IVilda, Pochm } and PVmiary 
(the citadel). P. has a large trade in corn, and manufactures 
linens, woollens, machinery, leather, furniture* oil, tobacco, 
brandy, and beer. It was made a bishop’s , see by Otto I. in 
968, and in 1253 became a city of the Empire. Here Napoleon 
1 . concluded peace with Saxony (util December 1 806). 

Pones Plastiques, another name for Tableaux Vivants 
(q. v.). 

Posili'po, tire hill which bounds Naples on ihe W., derives 
its name from Pausilypon (‘ sans-souci *), the villa of the epicure 
Vedius Pollio, afterwards the property of Augustus. It is 
chiefly remarkable for two ancient tunnels of unusual size. The 
first, which is called the Grotta di I\, is upon the Strada di 
Piedigrotta, is 757 yards in length, 21 to 32 feet in breadth, 
and of a height varying from 20 to 87 feet. It is mentioned by 
Seneca and Petromus, and probably dates from the lime of 
Augustus. Medieval superstition attributed its origin to magic 
arts practised by the poet Virgil, whose villa stood at the foot 
of the hill. The second, situated on the Strada Nuuva di P., 
is known as the Grotto of Sejanus. It is hewn through the rock, 
and is 990 yards in length. The construction of this tunnel 
is ascribed by Strabo to M. Cocceius Nerva (n.c. 37).' While 
being recently cleared of rubbish an inscription was found to the 
effect that the tunnel had been repaired by the Emperor Hononus 
about 400 A.r>. 

Positive Philos'ophy. See Comte. 

Positive Printing (in Photography) is the process pur- 
sued in multiplying prims on paper fiom a negative on glass. 
Albumin ised paper— the kind generally employed — may be * 
readily procured from any respectable dealer ; it is rendered 
smooth and structureless on one side by a coating of albumen 
impregnated with chloride of sodium or ammonium. The papei 
is sensitised in the ‘dark room’ by floating on a solution of 
nitrate of silver (60 grains to 1 ounce of water), by means of 
which a chloiide of silver surface, which blackens on exposure 
to light, is obtained. When diy, the sensitive paper is placed in 
close contact with the collodion side of a negative in a printing 
or pressure frame and exposed to sunlight. The printing-frame 
is simply a shallow oblong box with a plate-glass front and a 
movable wooden back, hinged across the centre, and provided 
w.ih transverse bars with screws by which it may be fastened 
down closely. An image of pi oner darkness being obtained, 
allowing for a reduction in the depth of colour in subsequent 
operations, the print is taken from the frame and washed to 
lemove free nitrates, and it is then toned to a rich hue in a gold 
salt bath (tercliloiide of gold, I grain ; bicarbonate of sodium, 4 
grains; water, 6oz.), In this bath the metallic silver of the 
pint is replaced by finely-powdered gold of a rich purple tint. 

Tlie print is next washed in water, and is aftciwarde transferred 
to the fixing bath (hyposulphate of sodium, 4 oz. ; water, 1 pint), in 
which the unaltered silver is dissolved, and aftei frequent washing 
in water the print is dned and mounted. Silver printing, as the 
process just descnbcd is called, lias of late years been superseded ' 
to a considerable extent by caibon or pigment printing, by which . 
greater permanence is ensured (see PHOTOGRAPHY), but for 
ordinary photographic prints it is still largely practised. More 
recently some progress lias been made in platinum printing, and 
what lias been accomplished in this direction augurs well for the 
employment in the future of the most stable metals in P. P. 
Prints in platinum aie obtained by washing the photographic 
paper with chloiide of platinum and ferric oxalate; and under 
the action of light the latter substance is reduced to the ferrous 
state, with the formation of a feeble image. The paper is then 
floated on a neutral oxalate of potash, which instantly precipi- 
tates metallic platinum on the ferious oxalate image, with tne 
effect of intensifying it to a lich w arm black velvety colour. The 
print is fixed by removing fiee feiric oxalate with a weak solu- 
tion of oxalic acid, which at the same times purifies the whites, 
anil washing m water concludes the process. 

Poss'e Comita'tus, the whole power or people of the county, 
which the sheriff may summon to his aid for the maintenance of 
the public peace, and for the pursuit and seizure of felons. 

Possession (in Law). Mere P., without a written title, 
conveys no right to real property. But the ownership of a 
personal thing creates a presumption of right, which any other 
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claimant will require to overturn, by proving that the article 
was once his, and showing how he came to lose P- Hence,, 
when an article whose ownership is in dispute has been taken 
from the holder by force or fraud, the judge will order it to be 
restored before entering on the question of right. Any one 
trying to get P. by force may be opposed by force ; but when 
P. is lost by force or fraud, the original holder must reclaim 
judicially. wSee Immemorial Usage, Prescription, Limi- 
tations, Statute of. 

Post Cap'tain (in the British navy), a title now disused, but 
formcily applied to a captain properly so called, as distinguished 
from a commander, frequently called captain by courtesy. 

Post'ern (Old Fr. posterin', now written pot emu ; Low Lat. 
posterna, posterula , from post, ‘behind ’), a small door affording 
private entrance or egress at the back of an enclosed building. 
In fortification, the I\ is the vaulted passage, closed by a gate, 
from the ditch to the inteiior of a fortified place. 

Post'-Horxi, a wind instrument formed by a simple metal 
tube. 

Posting, travelling along the public road with hired horses, 
cither with or without carnages. As a means of conveyance, 
P. has been almost entiiely superseded by stage-coaches and rail- 
ways. On the Continent of Euiope P. is generally a Govern- 
ment monopoly. See Post Office. 

Postique' (Fr. pastiche, ‘ sitpcradderi/ Ital. postiuio , appos- 
ticcio, from Lat. apposituvi , ‘placed beside’), in sculptuie, an 
ornament superadaed after the completion of the original design. 

Post Nup'tial Contract is a pecuniary settlement between 
husband and wife afiei marriage. It is effectual if the husband 
be solvent at the time ; but it is ineffectual against creditors at 
the date when the contract is made. 

Post OVit Bond is a bond over a reversionary interest in 
consideration of an immediate advance of money. The bond is 
Valid unless fraudulent. See Hand. 

Poet Office, a place for the transaction of postal business, such 
as the receiving and disti ibution of letters, newspapers, and book- 
packets and sometimes also for the transmission of telegrams, 
granting of moncy-ordeis, and funking of savings with Government. 
In a larger sense, the P. O. is one of the most important depat t- 
ments of the Civil Service, and the transaction of its business is the 
most extensive and successful undertaking which has ever been 
carried on by the Snte. In its present position, u is emphati- 
cally a 19th c. institution, a product of the age of steam, elec- 
tricity, and scientific invention, and in the la^t humlied yeais the 
postal system has made grcalci strides than in all its history since 
the clays of Ciesar. The name post (Lat .position, ‘ placed ’) aus<*s 
from the posts placed along the public roads in ancient states, at 
whichmounted couriers were m readine&s to convey imperial edicts j 
from hand to hand. Such posts were known 111 the Berdan and As- 
syrian monarchies. Communication between ancient Rome and 
its conquered piovinces was kept up by posts, fixed at short 
distances along the leading highway* ; a larger post, with full 
equipments and guards, masking the termination of each day's 
journey. A similar system i* described by Maico Polo as having 
existed on a gigantic and elaboiate scale in China in the 14th c., 
and that more primitive nations have found posts a necessity is 
proved by the fact that the Spanish invaders of Peru in 1527 
discovered a regular organisation of the kind along the great' 
road from Quito to Cuzco. With the fall of the Roman Empire, 
posts in Europe fell into disuse. Karl the Great made a temporary 
establishment of stations for courieis about 807, which was not 
revived in France until, in 1464, Louis XL organised a system of 
mounted posts, 4 leagues apart, for the conveyance of letters of 
state and public despatches. Private letters in those days were 
sent by special messengers, and no national arrangement.') for their 
transmission were made in France till 1 524. The University of 
Paris formed in the 13th c., and continued for 400 years, a special 
corps of messengers for its teachers and stud ants, and many of 
the large educational and commercial institutions of Eui ope fol- 
lowed its example. A regular system of posts was established 
between the Hansc towns in the 13th c. In 1516 Franz von 
1 hurm und Taxis instituted communication between the extre- 
mities of Karl V.’s dominions, and the successors of his house, 
extending his system all over Germany, acquired a monopoly uf 


the posts in that country which they retained till 1806. In 
England the state-messengers were anciently called wuncii, and 
some posts for their accommodation were in existence as early 
as the reign of King John. Edward IV. organised a system of 
relays between England and Scotland, to convey the news of his 
wars, but this was only a temporary expedient Under Henry 
VIII., Brian Take was appointed to the newly created office of 
Master of the Postes, his duties being the adequate furnishing of 
post-horses, A complete organisation of the postal system was not 
made until the reign of James L, who extended the sphere of the 
postmaster's home labours, and also appointed a postmaster 
for foreign parts. A post between London and Edinburgh, to 
make the double journey in six days, was started in *635, the 
postmasters on the route being bound to supply horses at 2jd. a 
mile. In 1649 Edward Pridcaux, the Attorney* General for the 
Commonwealth, established a F. O., with arrangements for the 
weekly conveyance of letters to all parts of the kingdom. The 
rates for a single sheet were fixed about that time at 2d, for 80 
miles, 4d. for from 80 to 140 miles, 6d. for above 140 miles, 
and 8d. for letters for the Borders and Scotland. In 1656 they 
weie altered to rates ranging from 2d. for 7 miles to I4d, for 
11101 e than 300 miles and although 150 Acts relative to postal 
affairs were passed in the interim, these charges were not mate- 
rially changed till 1838. Government officials and members of 
Parliament had their letters franked, a privilege which was much 
abused. A post set up in London in 1685 for delivery of letters 
in the metropolis at id, each, find as a private speculation, was 
subsequently taken on hand by Government, and continued 
separate fiom the General V. O. till 1854. A P. O. for Scotland 
was established in 1695, and a penny post for Edinburgh in 1 766. 
In 1710 the postal service of the British Empire was consolidated, 
and blanches of the General P. O. in London were formed at 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. Until 1 784 the conveyance 
of letters through the post was often sluggish and unsafe. Post- 
boys lazily plodded along at the rate of 3 miles an hour, and the 
robbci y of the mails wa.> alarmingly frequent. Consequently the 
public frequently availed themselves of the services of private 
carriers and coaches, particulaily when letters were pressing, or 
when they contained valuables. This system was remedied on 
the recommendation of John Palmer, who, when a theatrical 
manager at Bath, urged the employment by the 1 \ O. of well- 
piotected mail coaches, llis plan was adopted by Government ; 
the In si mail coach ran between London and Bristol on August 
24, 1784, and Palmer was appointed comptroller of the P. O., in 
which he proved himself a valuable and efficient organiser. To 
his efforts the incKMSe of levemic of the P. O. from ,£150,000 
in 1 784 to ,£i, (">00,000 in 1S1 15 (at about which figure it remained 
for twenty year*) was mainly due. But by far the greatest postal 
reform is due to Rowland Hill (<j. v.), whose scheme of a uni- 
formity of tariff foi all distances m the United Kingdom was 
undertaken by Government under his care in 1840, the inland 
postage rate for a single half ounce being fixed, after an experi- 
mental charge of 4d., at id. as advocated by him. Hts reforms 
also included the abolition of franking, wdh the exception of peti- 
tion* to Pailianient, and prepayment by stamps, a double payment 
being levied on the delivery of unpaid letters. Penny postage 
gave an immense impetus to trade, and enormously increased the 
conveniences of private correspondence. The anticipated tem- 
porary falling off of the revenue soon disap|>etired, and the P. O. 
became a substantial source of income to the nation, while there 
can be no doubt that the scheme of Rowland Hill has also indi- 
lectly increased the ic venue to a great extent. In the last forty 
years the development of the postal system has been marvellous, 
and this country has taken the lead in all important postal im- 
provements. In 1838 the Money-Order Office became an official 
department of the I*. O. For about forty years previously a 
money-order business had been carried on by P. O. officials as a 
pi ivate speculation, but in addition to the high commissions Uvied 
(8d. per pound), a stamp duty of is. was imposed if the order 
was above £2, and letters containing money-orders were charged 
double postage. These burdens were removed on the trans- 
ference of the business to Government, and the commissions on 
orders were substantially reduced. The introduction of the rail- 
way system prodigiously accelerated the speed and aided the 
regularity of postal transmissions in this country, while the Con- 
ti acts entered into between Mr. Cunard and other great ship- 
owners for the conveyance of foreign mails produced most bene- 
ficial results, so that now there is communication with every 
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' portion of the habitable globe by swift mail steamers. Postage 
itamps were introduced in 1840, the system being adopted m 
1848 by France^ and in course of time by all European countries. 
In 1840 the system of sorting letters in railways and steamers as 
ah economy of time Was begun, and in the same year the trans- 
mission of books by post was undertaken. Henry Archer's 
invention forjperforating sheets of stamps was purchased in 1852 
for ^4000. Pillar letter boxes were introduced in 1855. In this 
year also London was divided into ten postal districts, eight of 
which are now in existence, viz., Eastern Central (E.C.), Western 
Central (W.C.), Western (W,) # Eastern (E.), North (N.), North- 
Western (N.W.), South-Western (S.W.), and South-Eastern 
(S.E.)» By arrangement with the National Debt Commissioners, 
F* <X savings banks were opened in 1861, and the transaction of 
Government life insurances and annuities for small amounts was 
begun in 1865. The P. O, acquired power to purchase all the 
telegraph wires in the country in 1868, and com men ceil tele- 
graphic business in 1870. Halfpenny post-cards came into use 
in l%70 t and sample post was virtually abolished in 1871 upon 
the reduction of charges for heavy letters and newspapers. 

The British Postal Guide published quarterly (price 6d.) by 
command of the Postmaster-General, contains the chief regula- 
tions of the P. O., and is full of valuable information as to rates 
of postage, &c., the despatch of mails, and other matters. 
Local postal guides are also published in the principal towns of 
the kingdom. Some of the more important points in the British 
Postal Guide for April 1878 may be here very briefly sum- 
marised. 

Inland Letters . — (i) The present rate of postage for a letter 
not above I ounce in weight is id.; above 1 ounce but not above 
2 ounce, ij-d, ; above 2 ounce but not above 4 ounce 2d., and 
£d, additional for each 2 ounce further, till the weight amounts 
to 12 ounce, when each ounce which the letter weighs is charged 
id. (2) If a letter is unpaid or underpaid, double the amount 
of the deficiency is charged upon deliveiy. (3) No letter may 
be above 1 8 inches long, 9 inches wide, or 6 inches deep. 

Post Cards impressed with a halfpenny stamp may be trans- 
mitted between places in the United Kingdom with letters 
primed or written upon the back. The stout cards are sold at 
4d. the half-dozen, the thin at 3jd. 

Inland Newspapers and Book- Pod. — Inland newspapers may 
be sent through the P. O. for Ad. for each newspaper, but a packet 
containing two or more registered newspapers is not charged at 
a higher rale of postage than a book-packet of the same weight. 
No packet may be above 14 lbs. in weight, 2 feet long, 1 foot 
wide, or 1 foot deep. The rates for book-post are Ad. for every 
2 ounce, but no book-packet may be above 5 lbs. in weight, 18 
inches long, 9 inches wide, or 6 inches deep. Book- packets 
may contain any number of separate books or other publications, 
and any quantity of paper punted, wiitten, or engraved upon, 
but not any communication of the nature of a letter. Circulais, 
however, />., that is letters which, accotding to internal evidence, 
are being sent in identical terms to several persons, may be sent 
by book-post. Newspapers and book-packets may be posted 
either without a cover or with a cover open at both ends. 

Colonial ami Foreign Letters , Neiashipers % &*r. — A table of 
rates for these, and a calendar showing the mails, are given in the 
British Postal Guide \ A postal conference of several nations 
was held*on the invitation of Germany at Bern in 1874, in 
order that some uniformity in foreign rates should be secured, 
and a treaty was carried into operation on 1st July 1875. The 
postal union now includes («) Europe, the United States, Egypt, 
and some other places, the rates to those countries being 2jd. 
per 4 ounce for letters, id. per 2 ounce for book-packets, and 
id. per 4 ounce for newspapers ; and ((5) British India and most 
European colonies, for which the rates arc 6d, per J ounce for 
letj&rs, 2d. per 2 ounce for book-packets, and id. per ounce for 
newspapers, but an extra charge is made for transmission via 
Brindisi. Prepayment is compulsory in some cases of foreign 
postage, and optional in others. When it is optional, however, 
an extra charge is made for unpaid letters upon delivery. There 
la a pattern and sample post to some colonies and foreign 
countries* and a special Indian parcel-post (the rate of the latter 
being is. per ounce). The rates for colonial and foreign post 
cards are in all cases half the rates of single letters. 

. Registration . — The fee for registration of a letter, newspaper, 
or book’packet passing between any two places in the United 
Kingdom is 2d. The same fee is payable for a registcied letter to 
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most colonies and foreign countries. The PoStmaster-General 
is not by law responsible for the safe delivery of registered letters 
or packets, but he is prepared to make good the contents of a 
registered letter lost while passing through the British P. O. to the 
extent of £2 in certain cases, provided the conditions as stated in 
the British Postal Guide have been observed. This regulation 
came into force on 1st January 1878, and was made in older that 
the public might avail themselves of registered letters for the 
remittance of small amounts, in preference to money-orders, 
there having been in the year ending 3i$t March 1877 a loss of 
£ 10,000 on the money-order business of the P. O. 

Telegrams. --The rates for inland telegrams are is. for the 
first 20 words and 3d. for every additional 5 words, the names 
and addresses of the sender and receiver not being counted. 
Telegrams may be repeated at half cost. The charge for press 
telegrams is is. for each 100 words during the night (6 p.m. to 
9 a.m.), and for each 75 words during the day, with an additional 
2 cl. per 100 or 75 words for the same telegram to every addi- 
tional address. The regulations as to foreign telegrams are 
founded upon the St. Petersburg Convention of 1875, and will 
be found with the rates for each country in the British Posted 
Guide . Business firms and private persons may rent private 
wires from their residences to a telegraphic office at from £% to 
£8 per mile per annum. 

Money- Orders on post offices in the United Kingdom are 
granted at the rate of 2d. for sums under 10s., 3d. for sums of 
1 os. and under £ 2 , and id. extra for each additional pound. 
Money-orders may also be issued payable in France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, the 
British Colonies, &c., at rates varying from 9d. to 4s., according 
to the place and amount of the order. 

P. O. Savings Banks are established at many post offices. 
Deposits of is. or any number of shillings are received, but no- 
tme may deposit more than ^30 in one year, or make a further 
deposit when the total amount reaches £ 1 50. Interest is granted 
at the rate of 2 \ per cent, per annum (Jd. for each complete 
pound in each month), until a deposit accumulates to £200, when 
intei est ceases to be allowed. 

Government Insurances and Annuities. — Under Act 27 and. 
28 Viet, cap. 43 the Postmaster-General may insure lives be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60 for not less than ^20 or more than 
£ioo> and may also grant immediate or deferred annuities of not 
more than ^50. 

Miscellaneous business for the Inland Revenue Department is 
transacted by the P. O., such as the sale of receipt stamps and 
the granting of dog, gun, game, and other licences. 

The P. O. is presided over by the rostmaster-General, who 
must be a member of either House of Parliament. The office 
changes with the Government, being given to a supporter of the 
Ministry in power, who has sometimes a seat in the Cabinet. The 
General P. O. in St. Martin's le Grand was built in 1825-29, and 
the buildings for the telegraph department 1869-73. The prin- 
cipal departments of the P. O. are the secretary's office, the soli- 
citor’s department, the telegraphing engineering department, the 
receiver and accountant-general's office, the money-order office, 
the savings banks department, the circulation department 
(divided into the controller’s office, the inland branch, foreign 
branch, newspaper branch, the travelling P. O. branch, and 
registered letter branch), and the returned letter office. The 
staff of officers attached to the head offices at St. Martin’s le 
Grand amounts to 5500 persons. 400 mail bags leave London 
daily, having an average weight of 280 cwt. (219 cwt. being 
newspapers). The night mails leave the General P. O. at 8 P.M., 
and arrive at all important towns in England and Wales, and 
also at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, in time for delivery 
next morning before nine o’clock. In the night mails the sorting 
process is earned on, machinery for exchange of letter-bags at 
the stations along the route, while the train proceeds at its usual 
speed, being attached to these travelling post offices. The number 
of pouches delivered daily in this manner in 1877 521, while 

478 were received. There is a mail trains service to F ranee, which 
admits of the delivery in Paris of the English correspondence by 
the first distribution, and the despatch of letters thence to the 
provinces by the morning mails. The arrangements for deliveries 
in Loud on are the most complete in the world. Twelve deliveries 
are made daily in the Eastern Central District, andeleven within 
the town limits of each of the other districts. According to the 
23d Report of the Postmaster-General for the year ending 31st 
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March 1877, it was stated that there were at that date 13,447 
post offices m the United Kingdom, of which 896 were head 
offices, and io, 724 road letter boxes, the number of postal recep- 
tacles being thus 24, 1 71, as compared with 4500 before the intro- 
duction of penny postage. There were 3734 post offices for 
telegraphic business, in addition to 1636 telegraph offices at rail- 
way stations, 5498 offices for money-orders, and 5448 offices to 
which savings banks were attached. The employees of the P. 0 . 
numbered 45,024, of whom 11,654 were in the telegraph depart- 
ment. Returned letter offices were attached to the post offices at 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. The General r. O. for Scotland is at 
Edinburgh, and for Ireland at Dublin, 

The following table shows the estimated number of letters, 
postcards, book-packets, and newspapers which passed through 
the post in 1876, as also the rate of increase on the previous 
year, together with the proportion of letters to population : — 
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The total estimated number of newspapers was 125,065,800. 
The number of letters registered in the United Kingdom during 
1876 was 5,095,116, or about 1 registered to 200 ordinary letters. 
The estimated number of letters delivered in each country 
during the last ten years is in millions as follows ; — 
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In the year ending 31st Match 1877, 17,822,921 inland money- 
orders were issued for £27,516,698, the average value being 
£l, 10s. jod.; 145,838 money-01 ders were exchanged between 
this country and the colonies, and 211,163 between this and 
foreign countries. The sums deposited in P. O. savings banks 
(in 3,116,136 deposits) amounted to ,£8,982,350, and the total 
amount of deposits at the end of the year was £28,111,565; 
3970 insurance contracts for £315,211 and 6682 contracts for 
annuities of £82,390 were in force on 31st December 1S76. 
In the fifteen months ended 31st March 1S77, the number of 
telegraphic messages sent was 26,440,439 (England and Wales 
^485,279, London 8,188,107, Scotland 2,905,242, and Ireland 
1,861,811), being an increase of 960,000 on the preceding fifteen 
months. The length of the postal wires in March 1877 
was 107,600 miles, 5800 of which weie rented by private 
persons. Among the most curious statistics of the Post- 
master* GeneraPs Report (1877) are the announcements that 
14,346 letters reached the Returned Letter Office during the 
year destitute of coveis ; that 78,575 postage stamps were found 
loose in the different post offices, and 33,100 letters were posted 
without addresses. In a period of fifteen months the number of 
letters received in the Returned Letter Office was 5,897,724, and 
it was found possible to return to the writers or to re-issue 
nearly nine-tenths of the whole number received. The revenue 
from the P. O. for the year ended 31st March 1878 was 
£6,150,000 (an increase of£i5o,ooo from the previous year), and 
£1,310,000 from the Telegraph Department. The expenditure 
Was £3,185,346 for the P. O., £1,137,000 for the telegraph 
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service, and £763,000 for the packet service. The net revenue 
from the P. O. has been quadrupled since 1840. In, the packet 
service the most important home contract is for the mail service 
between Holyhead and Kingstown, which costs the country at 
present £85,900 per annum. The most important foreign con* 
tract is for packets to the E. Indies, China, and Japan (£430,000). 
For conveyance of mails to the United States there are three 
excellent services in each week to New York. 

Most foreign countries have modelled their postal system on 
that of Great Britain. The following table affords a comparison 
of the number of letters, newspapers, and book-packets passed 
through the post in the year 1874 in the great powers of Europe 
and the United States : — 



Number of 
Letters. 

Number of 
Newspapers 
and Book 
Packets. 

Number of 
Letters per 
head of the 
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Gieat Britain, . . . 
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In all these cases the receipts considerably exceeded the ex- 
penditure except in the United States, where the expenditure 
was $33,611,000, and the receipts $27,441,000. The deficit in 
the United States was due to the low postage on newspapers 
and book-packets, and to the vast extent of the mail services in 
America through thinly populated districts. 

References . — Besides the works already alluded to, see Her 
Majesty's Mails, by W. Lewins (Lond. 1864) » History of Banks 
for Savings, by \V. Lewins (Lond. 1866) ; Geschichte der Preus- 
sicken Post , by II. Stephan (Berk 1859) ; Notice sur l Origine du 
Prix Uniform e de la 7 axe des Lcttres (Par. 1872), and llistoire 
de la Paste aux Jetties , by Arthur de Rothschild (Par. 1873). 
The United States Official 1 'ostal Guide is published by Houghton 
& Co. of Boston, by authority. 

La 70s Regarding the P. O. — Letters may be detained and 
opened by warrant from the Home Secretary of State, but 
severe penalties are imposed on any one wilfully detaining or 
opening a letter addiessed to another without this authority. 
The Postmastcr-Geneial is not a common carrier for hire, there- 
fore he is not liable for constructive negligence, and no action 
can be maintained against him for the loss of bank-notes, bills, 
or other articles sent by post. Anything not dangerous may be 
sent by post. Petitions and addresses to the Queen are exempt 
from postage, so arc petitions to Parliament, if sent to a member 
of either House in an open cover. 

Any one illegally conveying a letter incurs a penalty of £5 for 
every offence, and£ioo for every week during which the prac- 
tice is continued. The sender also incurs a penalty of £5, 

Postulate (Lnt. foitulo, ‘I demand') is a proposition which 
must be gi anted as a preliminary to establishing a system or pur- 
suing an argument. Thus elementary geometry, as developed 
in the books of Euclid, makes nominally three postmates. In 
reality, however, it is based on four, since the so-called axiom 
concerning parallel lines is by no means self-evident, and is 
strictly a P. 

In Philosophy , a P. is neither a hypothesis nor a corollary, but 
is connected intimately with some other proposition which can- 
not be denied, and which involves the acceptance of the P. 
Kant’s postulates are three : — 1st, I am under obligation, and 
therefore I am free ; 2d, Practical reason tends necessarily ta*$he 
sovereign good, and this supposes continuity of existence ; 3d, 
The sovereign good supposes happiness, and this results from 
conformity of all things with a will. These three postulates are 
freedom, immortality, and God. The logical postulates are the 
laws of thought. 

Postures. In the primitive Church four P. were generally 
practised and allowed in the adoration of God, (1) The usual 
posture of devotion at their ordinary morning and evening services 
on week-days and on fast-days was kneeling; but ( 2 ) on the Lord's 
day and the fifty days between Easter and Pentecost standing 
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was t he posture used, as a symbol of Christ's resurrection. (3) ! 
Bowing down the head, or an inclination of the body between 1 
standing and kneeling, was chiefly used in receiving the bishop’s 
or priest's benediction. (4) Prostration, or lying in the humblest 
manner on the ground, 4 was the proper posture for extraordinary 
humiliation, when men had some singular request more earnestly 
to recommend to God,’ e.g. t when the lapsed were suing for 
admission to Penance (q. v.). 

FotaiT (patlt), the name used in India, especially in the 
Bombay Presidency, for the village headman. It is of uncertain 
derivation, but evidently of Mahratta origin. The Bengal 
equivalent is mundul or pradkan. Where the village system 
still retains vitality, the headman has control of the financial 
affairs of the villages, is superintendent of the police, and exer- 
cises certain magisterial functions. He is also the chief medium 
of communication with the Government or the landholder, and 
is always treated with great respect. The office is generally 
hereditary, and to a certain extent saleable* 

Po'taeh. See Potassium. 

Potash, Pharmaceutical Preparations and Medi- 
cinal Properties of. The salts of potassium are very poison- 
ous to the lower animals, and their action upon man, as upon 
other mammals, results in great feebleness of pulse and lowering 
of temperature, the most marked action being upon the heart. 
When a frog is killed by salt of P., the heart is arrested in 
diastole, and the action upon the heart has been heretofore sup- 
posed to be a local one, tne diastolic arrest being due to a direct 
impression upon the cardiac muscles. Dr. Kinger and Dr. 
Murrell have recently conducted a series of exhaustive experi- 
ments on the action of the F. salts, and they conclude that 1\ 
paralyses the central nervous system, the nerves, and the 
muscles, and that this paralysis is not due to the action of P. 
salts arresting the heart’s action. Regarding the action of 
chloride of potassium they give the following summary of the 
conclusions arrived at : — (1) It paralyses all nitrogenous tissues ; 
{2) it acts by an equal affinity m for all piotuplasm, and it destroys 
the tissues in the order of their vital endowments ; (3) it arrests 
the heart, owing to its common action on all protoplasm, not 
from a special action on that organ ; (4) arrest of the circulation, 
itself a paralysing influence, must in some degree assist the 
direct action of the P. on the tissues ; (5) by arresting the cir- 
culation, P,, probably at an early stage, depresses the reflex 
function of the cold in the summer months indirectly through 
arrest of the circulation in the biain. In explanation of the 
slow paralysis of muscle induced by 1 *., Dr. Ringer says that P. 
being a powerful poison both of nerve and muscle tissue, when 
absorption takes place and the P. salt reaches the heart, this 
organ becomes paralysed, and thus the passage of the salt 
through the circulation is prevented. It then spreads slowly by 
diffusion through the tissues, and thus by degrees very tardily 
poisons them. The effects of other nerve and muscle poisons 
are doubtless thus modified, and the rate of paralysis will 
depend not only on their poisonous action, but likewise on their 
diffustbility, and the distance the nerves and muscles are situated 
from the point of subcutaneous injection. 

The British Fharmacopia contains the following preparations 
of P. — Caustic P t sometimes called hydrate of P, prepared in 
the form of hard white pencils, is very deliquescent, and power- 
fully alkaline and corrosive. It is chiefly employed as an cscha- 
rotic for the destruction of tumours and malignant ulcers, and 
for making caustic issues. I Jquor potass# y or solution of P. f 
contains in I fluid drachm, 3J grains of anhydrous P., and is 
prescribed in doses of from 15 to 60 minims three times a day 
in milk or mistura amygdalae. Liquor potassac is an antacid, 
diuretic and antilithic, and is useful in dyspepsia, in skin diseases 
dependent on a morbid condition of the stomach, as an altera- 
tive in inflammation of tlie serous membrane, as in pleuritis, peri- 
carditis, and periostitis, and also in syphilis and chronic rheuma- 
tism. It is also used externally as a lotion in certain chronic skin 
diseases, and as a stimulating lotion generally. The antidotes to 
a poisonous dose of liquor potassse are dilute acetic acid, citric 
acid, lemon juice, vegetable acids generally, fixed oils and 
demulcents* Potassa sulphurate , or sulphurated P., is given 
internally for scabies in doses of from 3 to 8 grains ; buMt is 
chiefly employed externally in the form of ointment (34 to 5O in 
various skin affections, such as scabies, lepra, and psoriasis ; and 


for the formation of sulphur baths, the strength of which should 
be from 2 to 6 ounces of the drug in 3Q gallons of water. The 
baths should be taken warm, the patient remaining in them for 
twenty minutes to two hours 5 they are recommended in cases 
of chronic rheumatism. The acetate of P. is given in doses of 
from 10 to 20 grains as a diuretic, and from 120 to 180 grains 
as a laxative, and is best administered in simple solution, with 
a little sugar. Acetate of P. has been prescribed with great 
success in acute rheumatism. Bicarbonate of P. is given in doses 
of from xo to 20 grains as an antacid or andlithic, 60 grains as a 
diuretic, and 30 to 40 grains, freely diluted, every four hours in 
acute inflammatory rheumatism. The best mode of administra- 
tion is in aerated water, or some bitter infusion. Carbonate of 
P. is given in doses of from 10 to 30 grains as an antacid, anti- 
lithic, and diuretic, and is contained in decoctum aloes composi- 
tum, liquor arsenicalis, and mistura ferri composita. It is 
frequently employed in the preparation of effervescing draughts, 
20 grains being neutralised by 17 grains of citric acid, 18 grains 
of tartaric acid, or by half a fluid ounce of lemon juice. Chlorate 
of P. is given in doses of from 10 to 20 grains in water three or 
four times daily, as a stimulant and diuretic in the low stage of 
typhus fever, smallpox, and scarlatina, and in all forms of 
disease due to blood-poisoning. Chlorate of P, is of great 
value in various forms of stomatitis, and especially in the 
follicular or aphthous stomatitis of children. When used 
locally it acts as a stimulant to the various mucous membranes, 
and it has been recommended in the form of enema in dysentery 
and cholera infantum. It is prepared in the form of lozenges, 
each containing 5 grains. An agreeable and useful gargle may 
be prepared with x drachm of the carbonate of P., J oz. of honey, 
and 8 oz. of water. The citrate of P. may be given in doses of 
from 20 to 60 grains in water, as a refrigerant, diuretic, and mild 
alkaline laxative, in cases of gout, rheumatism, uric acid gravel, 
*and also as a drink in scurvy. C. of P. is eliminated in the 
urine, rendering it neutral or alkaline. An excellent method of 
administering C. of P. is in the form of an effervescing draught, 
which may be prepared as follows in two solutions, one consist- 
ing of lemon juice and water, equal parts ; or of citric acid 
3d, water giv ; the other carbonate of P. 3 b water giii. An 
ounce of each of the solutions to be put together, and the whole 
to be drunk during effervescence. Nitrate of P., or nitre, is 
given in doses of from 5 to 20 grains, as a refrigerant and di- 
uretic ; and from 20 to 30 grains as a vascular sedative in aaite 
inflammatory diseases, and especially in acute rheumatism. 
Combined with tartar emetic and calomel it is given to pro- 
mote the secretions of the liver and skin, and to lessen febrile 
excitement. Nitrate of P. is used for inhalation in cases of 
asthma, by soaking porous paper in a saturated solution, and 
then drying it, and burning it in a candlestick. Sulphate of P. 
is given in closes of from 10 to 20 grains as an alterative ; and 
60 grains as a purgative in combination with rhubarb, in jaun- 
dice and dyspeptic affections. It forms an ingredient in the 
compound colocynth pill, and in compound ipecacuanha powder. 
Tartrate of P. is prescribed as a diuretic in doses of from 20 to 
60 grains ; and, as a purgative, 120 to 200 grains. Acid tar- 
trate of P. , known popularly as cream of tar tar , is much used in 
febrile and dropsical affections. As a refrigerant or diuretic, it 
is given in closes of from 20 to 60 grains ; as an aperient, 60 to 
1 20 grains ; and as a kydragogue cathartic J drachtn to I ounce. 

There are several other preparations of P., the medicinal pro* 
perties of which depend more upon the substances with which it 
is combined. The bromide of P. is given in doses of from 20 to 
60 grains in the twenty-four hours, in cases of chronic glandular 
enlargements, as of the liver, the spleen, and in bronchocele and 
scrofula. It is also highly efficacious in keeping off attacks of 
epilepsy. The iodide of 1 \, in doses of from 2 to 10 grains, is 
more efficacious than the bromide, in cases of glandular enlarge- 
ments, and it is also used in chrome rheumatic affections, and in 
cases of secondary syphilis, in drachm doses, in the twenty-four 
hours, in combination with tincture of bark. Iodide of P. is 
contained in the liniment and the tincture of iodine. The per- 
manganate of P* is prescribed in doses of from 1 to 2 grains in 
diabetes, and to correct offensive evacuations ; but it is more 
generally used as an antiseptic and deodoriser. Externally it is 
applied as a caustic and deodoriser to offensive ulcers and can- 
cers. It is also much used as a disinfectant* The liquor 2 \ 
permanganate is given in doses ot from 2 to 4 drachms ; and, 
diluted with 40 parts of water, it is used as a gargle or as a 
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cleansing wash for diseased surfaces. When used as a dis- 
infectant, it should be added to the matter operated upon until 
the characteristic purple colour is apparent. This preparation is 
the same as Condy’s Fluid, but half the strength. For the 
action of the P. salts, see the Journal of Pkysiolog)> } March No., 
1878, P- 73 - 

Potash Water. See Aerated Waters. 

Potassium (K = 39*i), the most typical of all the metals of 
the alkalis. These metals are, beginning with the lowest atomic 
weight, lithium, sodium, P., rubidium, caesium. They are soft, 
white, light, and easily fusible. They oxidise rapidly in the air, 
their affinity for oxygen increasing with the atomic weight. 
Consequently they all decompose water, evolving hydrogen and 
forming a soluble hydrate, an action which is accompanied by a 
development of heat. • Excepting lithium and sodium, their 
action generates sufficient heat to inflame the hydrogen. In the 
case of P., the flame gives a purple light because of the presence 
of the vapour of the metal. The hydrates of all are very soluble 
in water, can be fused and volatilised at a high temperature, 
hardly decomposing by heat, absorb carbonic acid from the air, 
and are useful in the arts for saponifying oils and fats and foim- 
mg soluble soaps. The chlorides, sulphides, sulphates, phos- 
phates, and carbonates are soluble in water ; and the sulphates 
form with the sulphates of aluminium and the allied metals 
characteristic double salts known as alums . These, excepting 
lithium-alum, which has not yet been crystallised, crystallise in 
octahedia. They are all monads, and the type of their salts is 
MCI, where M stands for the metal. The oxides then have the 
composition M fl O, and the hydiates or caustic alkalis the com- 
position MOIL Besides the oxide, however, which is a strong 
base in all, P. forms other two, the peroxide K 2 O a and the 
tetroxide KaO^ both of which are unstable and of little practical 
interest. Caustic potash (KOI I) is prepared by mixing a solu- 
tion of the carbonate with slaked lime — 

K 2 C 0 3 + CaO.H a O-2KOII + CaC 0 3 . 

It is a valuable agent in the laboratory, decomposing the salts 
of all metals which form oxides insoluble in water, and precipi- 
tating this oxide in the form of the hydrate. Potash is found in 
all fertile soils, and is necessary for the growth of plants, in the 
tissues of which it exists, combined with the radical of some 
vegetable acid. When the plant is burned the salt is decom- 
posed, and in the ash that lemains the P. exists chiefly in the 
form of the carbonate. This ash washed and evaporated forms 
the potash of commerce. From the carbonate thus obtained, 
the metal may be prepared by distillation in the presence of 
charcoal at an intense heat, when P. vapour is given off, 
accompanied by carbonic oxide. A bicarbonate (KHCO ? ) 
is also known. It is Jess soluble than the carbonate, and 1$ 
prepared by passing carbonic acid gas through a strong solution 
of the latter. Another important salt which occurs native is the 
nitrate (KNO). It is found as an incrustation on the surface of 
the soil in some parts of India, and is believed to be the result 
of decomposition due to fermentation. For a discussion of its 
other sources, and of its use in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
see Nitre. The chloride (KC 1 ) occurs in certain saline deposits 
associated with the sodium chloride (NaCl). It is useful for 
preparing other P. salts. Thus, it decomposes the chlorate of 
calcium, made by saturating hot milk of lime with excess of 
chlorine, so as to give chloride of calcium and P. chlorate 
KClOj). This salt is important as a source of Oxygen (q. v.). 
P. was discovered in 1807 by Sir Humphicy Davy, who obtained 
it by electrolysis of caustic potash. Its spectrum, like the 
spectrum of all the metals of the alkalis, is easily recognised, 
consisting of three ■well-marked bright lines, two in the red and 
one in the extreme violet. 

Pota'to is the equivalent of the Spanish ‘Batatas,’ a name 
originally applied to the plant now distinguished as Sweet- P. 
{B. edutiSi q. v.), but on the subsequent introduction of the 
widely different Solanum tuberosum , transferred to the latter. 
This important species of Solanacete (q. v.) is a native of the 
Andes of S. America, particularly of Chili, but is not absolutely 
trans-equatorial, as it extends into Columbia ; it is also wild 
in the Argentine territory. The Spaniards aic believed to 
have first brought it to Europe early in the 16th c. It after- 
wards found its way into Italy, anti from that country was 
carried to Flauden, whence in 1598 it was sent (fiom Mons) to 
. 


L’Ecluse at Vienna, who records that in a short, tithe it 
spread through Germany. Meanwhile it had been introduced 
by English adventurers— first, some say, by Sir John Hawkins 
in 1563, certainly ten years later by Sir Francis Drake (to whom 
a statue is erected at Oflfenburg, in Baden, inscribed 'the 
immortal introducer of the P. into Europe*), and again by 
colonists, under the auspices of Sir Walter Raleigh, returning 
from Virginia in 1586. The plant was grown from this period 
on Raleigh’s estate near Cork, and became known as a food in 
Ireland long before it was cultivated in England. Gerard, in 
his Herbal (1597), gives a figure of it under tne name of Batatis 
Virginian a, and it is noteworthy that in the title-page portrait he 
is represented holding a branch of the P. In his garden Cata* 
logtts of 1596 and 1597, lie has the plant under the name of Papas 
orbiculatus, bastard potatoes. In 1619 it appears amongst the 
articles provided for the household of Jamee I., and in 1663 Us 
valuable properties having become more generally known, the 
Royal Society took measures to encourage its cultivation ; but a 
long time elapsed before it was grown to any extent. To Scot- 
land the P. was introduced in 1725, and a few years later a 
labourer named Prentice gets the credit of field culture in the 
neighbourhood of Kilsyth, whilst Lord Kairaes and Lord Gray 
were active advocates of the extended cultivation. In France 
for a long period prejudices existed against it — its cultivation 
was believed to injure the land, and its use as food to generate 
disease. Only after long-continued cxeitions on the part of 
Parmentier, and within the present .century, did it become popu- 
lar in that country, where it now forms, as also throughout the 
temperate British dominions, the most useful article of vegetable 
food next to the cereals. As an esculent the P. is excellent in 
whatever way it may be dressed, whether plain boiled, steamed, 
fried, or roasted. For cattle it is used raw or boiled. In addi- 
tion to these services the tubers give about 15 percent, of starch, 
equal to arrow-root, which, combined with wheat flour, makes 
a good bread, is the basis of certain farinaceous foods, and by 
being heated with mineral acids or malt, can be converted into 
dextrin and dextro-glucosc, useful for many purposes. Dextrin, 
as a substitute for gum, is also obtainable by subjecting the dry 
starch to a heat of 400° F. By distillation a strong coarse spirit 
is obtained from it, which passes under the name of British 
brandy ; it is prepared m large quantity in Germany and ofher 
countries of Em ope. The skin of the P. contains a poisonous 
substance called sola nine, which is dissipated or destroyed during 
the process of boiling or steaming. Being rather deficient in flesh- 
forming properties, the 1\ ‘cannot be used as a complete food, 
but is best employed as an addition to pulse, lean meat, or other 
nitrogenous foods* {Church). The tender tops of the plant are 
eaten as spinach in Canada, &c., and the umipe berries are 
sometimes pickled, or when line prepared like those of its ally 
the tomato. The varieties of 1\ are very numerous, some early 
and some late ; these again differing considerably not only in 
foliage or habit, but in size, foim. colour, and quality of the 
tubei. As new soits are constantly ueing raised, whilst those 
long in unchanged cultuie degenerate, the specialties continue 
changing from year to year, and as a rule each district has its 
particular favourite. Only such varieties should be growm that 
are floury, that ripen early, that will keep late, and that yield a 
good a op. The propagation is by cuttings of the tuber, techni- 
cally called ‘sets, which should be taken from partially ripe 
tubers, or sometimes small undivided ones are used. In Britain 
the planting should be as early in March as circumstances will 
permit, and should be made in open ground, fully exposed to 
the light. It is a great disadvantage to set so thick that when 
the tops grow the plants smother or shade each other# The 
crop may be increased by destroying the flowers as they appear. 
For the production of young potatoes during winter, and lor the 
early supply, special methods of cultivation are adopted. To 
keep the stock after it is taken up in autumn! frost-proof cellars 
or * pits ’ are necessary, in which the tubers are laid in layers or 
ridges of moderate thickness, when they will preserve well with- 
out sprouting or losing flavour. Of the various diseases the P. 
is subject to, the most momentous is that commonly called the 
V. Disease (q. v.). What is called by growers 'the curl * may in 
general be prevented by employing healthy sets, and giving 
proper attention to soil and culture. The 'scab* seems to be 
caused by certain manures and soils. Other species of Solanum 
liave recently been recommended for development by cultivation 
os P. ; of such is S. Fcndleri of New Mexico, which is capable 
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of' bearing: a temperature of zero ; four or five species from the 
elevated districts of Mexico; S. Manila from Chili, and S. 


immite from Peru. 

Many different kinds of insects attack the F., and of these'by 
Jar the most destructive is the Colorado F.-beetle {Doryphora 
(kcem-tmea(a). It is a hemispherical, yellow insect, about a 
third of an inch long, with ten black stripes on the elytra. First 
described by Thomas Say, who found it in Missouri in 1824, it 
Was little heard of till 1859, but since then it has rapidly spread, 
always advancing eastwards. In 1875 was common from 
Virginia to Maine, and even abounded in the streets of the larger 
cities. The insect hibernates, and the period of oviposit ion 
covers about a month for each female, the average number of 
egfcs produced by each being about 500. The chief means as yet 
adopted to check the ravages of the beetle are (1) destruction of 
the beetles and eggs by hand ; (2) isolation of the P. fields ; 
and (3) the use of Paris green, either in the form of a powder 
(mixea with ashes, bran, or lime), or dissolved in the proportion 
of a tablespoonful in three gallons of water. 

Potato Disease, or Potato Murrain. This scourge — 
threatening the existence of the potato as a food-crop by the 
importance there was every probability of it assuming — first 
made its appearance in England in 1845, having been experienced 
somewhat! earlier in America. The year following it created 
the Irish famine, and since that period has caused a variable but 
immense annual destruction of the valuable esculent in all dis- 
tricts of Britain and of Europe. The murrain has been equally 
bad in the wettest and the hottest seasons, and thus far has 
baffled all researches of practical and scientific men to discover 
a remedy. Innumerable plans have been suggested, some of 
which for a time have seemed to answer, but the extended result 
has always been disappointment. The matter has been decided 
to this extent — that the disease is the work of a little mould called 
Peronospora infest am, which penetrates into the substance of the 
leaf, its conidia-bearing filaments projecting through the stomata; 
that it works its way down the stem, 1 exulting in the rapid putre- 
scence of both roots and suckers ; and infests the tubers, produc- 
ing in them a characteristic* brown mottled appearance, and 
brown spots on their surface — sute precmsois of theii more or 
less defened decay. It attacks the potato m the last stages of 
growth in August or September so that it is rational to recom- 
mend the cultivation of early varieties, to plant early, and get 
the crops safely harvested befoie the period of visitation. We 
do not fully know the ciiciimstanccs that induce the appearance 
of the fungus at the particular time above specified, but peculiar 
electric conditions of the atmosphere are strongly suspected of 
having something to do with its development. The recent re- 
searches of Mr. Worthington Smith have shown that the ‘ resting 
spores 1 of the Peronospora, and of an allied fungus {fusisponum 
solam), which almost invariably accompanies it, lie dormant in 
the remains of the foliage and in the tubers of the potato during 
a period of ten or eleven months, then burst into activity, and 
carried far and wide by the wind, repeat their course of destruc- 
tion on the new crops. The seat of danger is therefore manure 
heaps and other accumulations of diseased potato litter— clearly 
pointing to the advisability of its absolute destruction. The 
starch even in badly diseased potatoes is but liule affected by 
the Peronopora, and may be obtained fiom the pulped mass by 
washing it on a cloth 111 a stream of water. 

Potato-Fly {Anthomvia tuberose'), a species of flies or 
Diptera , the larvse of which infest potatoes. The adult fly is 
about half an inch long, and is coloured of a greyisli-black hue. 

• 

Potcbinky, a town in the Russian government of Nijni 
Novgorod, 115 miles S.S.E. of the city of that name. It 
exports com and potash. Fop. 7554. 

* Potemkin, Grifforij Alexandrovitch, the most power- 
ful and famous of the favourites of Catharine II. of Russia, 
was bom near Smolensk, September 1739. Though at fiist 
destined for the Church, at an early age he entered the 
Russian army, and having attracted the notice of tire suscep- 
tible Empress at a review in 1 762, was appointed colonel and 
gentleman of the bedchamber. In 1774 he succeeded Orlov 
as her avowed lover, and gave place to a successor in 1776, 
without, however, losing his influence over the Empress. 1 1 is 
intimate knowledge of her character, and his power of adapting 
himself to circumstances, enabled him to retain his political 



power, and made him until his death the most important person 
In Russia. He constantly promoted territorial increase in the 
and was the main promoter of the Turkish war in *771-72 which 
cost the Turkish Empire the Crimea and Kuban, and first gave 
Russia a footing on the shores of the Black Sea, He was now 
appointed governor of the Crimea and Grand Admiral of the 
Black Sea, while the indulgent Empress built him a magnificent 
palace in St. Petersburg, styled from the new name Of the 
conquered province, Taurida, and conferred upon himself the 
surname of Taurisschesky. In 1787 she visited nis%ovemraent, 
and was received by the skilful courtier with the greatest mag- 
nificence, villages and towns of painted wood even being erected 
along her route and filled with people, to give the appearance 
of prosperity. He did much, however, in icality to improve 
his province, building the towns of Kherson, Kertch, Nicolaiev, 
and Sebastopol, and fitting out a fleet to defend the coasts. 
When the Turkish war broke out in 1787, P. was put at the 
head of the army, with Suvarof and Repnin as his lieutenants. 
His career was one of continued victory, and after the capture 
by storm of Olchakov, in which 25,000 Turks were put to the 
sword, P. returned to St. Petersburg, March 1790. Here he 
was received with the most magnificent fetes, and presented 
with 100,000 roubles. He soon returned to the camp, but 
I his ambitious wishes were checked by the determination of 
Catharine to make peace. The preliminaries were signed 
August 11, 1791, and P. died on the 16th of October following, 
of an epidemic raging at Jassy. In 1830 the town of Kherson 
erected a monument to its founder. See Privatleben des Fursten 
von P. (Gratz, 1793); Cerenville, Vie du Prince P. (1807-8); 
Prince de Ligne, Mhnoires de la Cour de Russie (Par, and Berl, 
1S59). 

Po'tent (Fr. potence , Low Lat, potenlia , ‘a crutch 1 ), in 
.heraldry, is one of the eight furs, and implies that the field is 
covered with figures of ‘ potents,* an old word signifying 
4 crutches.’ P. is of the alternate tinctures of argent and azure. 
In I\ -counter- P<, or varry-cuppy, potents of lire same tincture 
are ranged base to base and point to point. 

Potentde, in heraldry, one of the divisional lines, formed by 
a row of crutch-shaped figures. 

Potential is a function of great importance in the theory of 
attractions. Its value rvas first recognised by Laplace in his 
investigations upon the figure of the earth, but it received its 
present name from Green, who applied it with great power to 
electrical problems ; and now it forms the central conception of 
the mathematical theory of attraction. Sir W. Thomson has 
defined the P. of a conductor charged with positive electricity as 
the work which must be spent in removing unit of negative 
electricity from the surface to an infinite distance, supposing the 
distribution to remain constant during the operation. With a 
slight modification the definition may be made to apply to the 
cases of magnetism and gravitation. Further, the P. .at any 
point with reference to the attracting body is the work which 
must be done to remove unit quantity from that point to an 
infinite distance. Hence the work done upon unit quantity in 
removing it from one point to another is measured by the differ- 
ence of the potentials at these points. If the points are very 
close together, then the n'ork done may be represented by the 
product of the distance into the avciage force overcome through 
that distance; and theicfore the force at any point m any 
direction clue ta an attracting system is the rate of increase of 
the F. at that point per unit of length in the given direction. 
In electrokinetics these cannot be a transfei of electricity without 
a difference of P. Accordingly, T. is in the theory of electricity 
what temperature is in the'theoiy of heat, what pressure is 
in hydrodynamics. As heat flows from a body of higher tem- 
peratuu: to a body of lower temperature, as fluid flows from the 
place of greater pressure to the place of less, so does electricity 
flow from the region of higher P. to the region of lower. In 
111# mathematical theory of attractions, the existence of a P. for 
a given system of foices is the criterion that that system is a 
conservative system — that it satisfies the principle of the Con- 
servation of energy. All known forces belong to this category. 
See Electricity, Energy, Magnetism. 


Potentill'a is the representative genus of the tribe Potcn- 
tillca, of the natural order Rosacea , having much in common 
with the strawberry, but differing in this, that the achene* 
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(* seeds ') are arranged upon a dry, instead of a fleshy receptacle. 
It includes about 120 species of perennial herbs or rarely shrubs, 
nearly confined to the temperate, Arctic, and mountainous regions 
of the northern hemisphere. P. fruttcosa , a much-branched 
shrub with golden-yellow flowers, a very local British plant, but 
extending from W. America across Europe to the Himalaya, is 
often planted in shrubberies. The rootstock of P, Comarum, a 
strong perennial of bogs and marshes, is powerfully astringent, 
and 'yields a yellow dye ; and that of P. Tormentilla with like 
properties is used for tanning and in rustic medicine. P. 
anserine, called silverweed from the soft, silky, silvery appear- 
ance of its pinnate leaves, is a common roadside plant of a very 
wide range ; and its rootstock in times of scarcity has served for 
food in the Hebrides. About seven other species are natives of 
Britain, and various others are frequently seen in gardens, The 
name P. comes from the Latin potent, alluding to the powerful 
medicinal effects formerly ascribed to some of the species, and 
the common name of * cinquefoil ’ is given to the genus from a 
number of the species possessing leaves of five leaflets. 

Poten'za {Potent in, an ancient Lucanian town), a city of S. 
Italy, capital of the province of P. or Basilicata, 54 miles E. of 
Salerno. It is a bishop’s see, and has considerable trade in silk, 
honey, and cheese. P. was much shaken by earthquakes in 
1 273, 1694, and 1812, and all but totally destroyed by that of 
December 1 7, 1859. Its walls, however, and fine Doric cathe- 
dral were not seriously injured. Pop. (1874) 18,513. — P. 
Picena, in Central Italy, province of Macerata, on the Adriatic, 
23 miles by rail S.S.E. of Ancona, had once considerable trade, 
but its harbour is now almost wholly silted up. Pop, ( 1874) 6763. 

Pot'-Herbs include the plants of secondary importance culti- 
vated for culinary purposes, such as parsley, fennel, chervil, 
coriander, &c. 

Po'ti, a fortified seaport of Russia, in Transcaucasia, govern- 
ment of Kutais, on the S. branch of the Rion, near its mouth in 
the Black Sea, 190 miles W. of Tiflis, with which it is con- 
nected by railway. A great harbour is being (1S78) constructed 
here to meet the increasing trade, and 80 fathoms of the N. 
wall and 120 of the S. have been run out, and have proved 
effective in heavy gales. It is proposed to curve the S. wall 
northwards and to extend it until a depth of 30 feet is obtained 
at the entrance. The construction of an iron bridge across the 
Rion had in 1876 seriously interfered with the tiade of the port, 
ships having to load and unload at the bar. In 1875 the exports 
amounted in value to ^746,928, and the imports to ^698,707, 
while the port was entered and cleared by 476 vessels of 124,358 
tons, of which 47 were English of 31,015 tons. The imports 
are sugar, tobacco, groceries, salt, iron, and ammunition, the 
exports wine, hides, leather, tallow, silk, cotton, woollen, box- 
wood, and bristles. Boxwood of the finest quality will be largely 
procured in the Abkassian forests when the Government prohibi- 
tion is removed, as it will probably be shortly. The town is 
fever-stricken and destitute of sanitary works. Pop. (1876) 
45 °°- 

Potichomanie is a process by which pretty and tasteful 
imitations of opaque painted porcelain can be made from vases, 
&c., in plain clear glass. It consists in gumming painted or 
* printed designs, cut out of paper, to the inside of the glass article, 
coating the paper with size, and afterward* applying white or 
tinted oil pamt over the whole internal surface. * 

Pot-Metal is the name given to a kind of glass which has 
been coloured by the addition of the colouring matter while the 
glass was still in a molten condition. 

Poto'mac, a river of the United States, rises in the Aile- 
ghanies in two branches, which unite 20 miles S.E. of Cumber- 
land, Maryland. After a S.E. course of 400 miles between 
Maryland and Virginia and \V. Virginia, it falls into Chesapeake 
Bay. V. is navigable as far as Cumberland, and for men-of-Var 
as far as Washington, to which point (125 miles from the mouth) 
the tide ascends. It is from 6 to 8 miles broad for the last 100 
miles. Above Washington are several cataracts ; the river 
falling 1160 feet in the 220 miles between Westport and that 
city. The^ scenery here i» very picturesque, especially at 
Harpers terry, "where its largest tributary, the Shenandoah, 
joins the P. on the right. Other tributaries are the Savage, 
^ [ 9 * _ ^ 


Monacacy, and Acquia Creek. The whole course of the F. formed 
an important strategical line during the American Civil War* 

Potoroo. See Kangaroo Rat. 

Poto'si, the third largest town in Bolivia, is situated at an 
elevation of 13,024 feet above the sea level. The surround* 
ing country is barren and desolate, and the climate is very 
trying, extremes of heat and cold being experienced within 
twenty-four hours. According to Captain Musters, the cold is 
so intense at P. that children bom there are generally dead 
or blind. The mineral wealth of the district is immense, con- 
sisting principally of silver. Gold and copper are also plen- 
tiful, but are now little worked. The silver mines were 
accidentally discovered in 1545 by an Indian while huntings 
and between that date and 1800 there were coined at P. 
$823,950,509. The ore is extracted chiefly from a conical 
mountain called the Cerro de P., 15,977 feet high, and honey- 
combed to within 125 feet of its summit by thousands of work- 
ings. The upper half being now nearly worked out, and the 
difficulty of keeping down the water in the lower portion being 
great, the mines are in a languishing condition, and the average 
amount coined annually is now only $2,000,000. The popu- 
lation of I\, which was once as high as 170,000, had fallen at 
the last census in 1S61 to 22,580; and much of the town is in 
rums. The principal buildings are those of the Government, 
the Mint, and the Church of the Matriz, which is said to be, 
next to the Cathedral of Lima, the finest ecclesiastical edifice in 
S. America. 

Pot-Pourri (Fr.), in perfumery signifies a mixture of dried 
flowers and crushed spices, placed in a vase for the purpose of 
diffusing a flagrant odour through a room. P.-P. also denotes a 
medley of music, and a mess of meat and vegetables ; in the latter 
signification P.-P. is synonymous with the Scotch hotch-pohh . 

Pots'dam, capital of the Prussian province of Brandenburg, 
is beautifully situated at the influx of the Nuthe into the Havel, 
on the Totsdamer Werder, an island formed by the Havel 
(which here expands into a series of lakes), and surrounded 
by woody hills, 16 miles S.W. of Berlin by rail. It is divided 
into the old and new towns, has five suburbs, and is partly 
fortified with ramparts. The Brandenburg Thor is a fine 
triumphal aich, designed from that of Tiajan at Rome, The 
Havel and canal aie crossed by seven bridges. The streets 
of P. are broad and straight, and are adorned with many splen- 
did buildings. Of ihe squares, the finest are the Wilhelms- Platz, 
in which is a statue of Friedrich Wilhelm III. , the Lustgarten, 
serving as a military parade giound, with fourteen bronze busts 
by Rauch, of York, Blucher, Alexander I. of Russia, &c. ; and 
the Altmarkt, in the midst of which is an obelisk of red and 
white marble 80 feet high, with medallion busts of the Great 
Elector and the first three kings of Prussia. The principal 
building is the royal palace, built r 660-1701, and forming an 
oblong parallelogram with a colonnade 370 feet long. The 
rooms of Friedrich the Great are preserved in their original 
condition, and contain numerous interesting relics.. Other 
buildings are the Ruthhaus, erected by Friedrich II. in 1754 ? 
the military orphan asylum, 426 feet long, in four stories, with a 
tower 158 feet high ; the opera-house ; and the hussars’ barracks. 
The Garnisonkirche has a fine chime of bells in a tower 298 
feet high, and a marble pulpit, surrounded by trophies captured 
from the French in 1813-15 and 1870-71, and under which are 
the graves of Friedrich Wilhelm I. and Friedrich the Great ; 
the church of St. Nicholas, N. of the Palace, erected 1830-37, 
has an iron cupola 261 feet high, added 1843 ; and the Fried- 
enskirche, situated at the entrance to the park of Sanssouci, 
(completed 1850), is in the Basilica style, with ft quadrangular 
entrance-couit and detached clock tower. The garden and park 
of Sanssouci are beautifully laid out, and are noted for, they: 
grand trcevS and maze of delightful walks. Within the park is a 
fountain which rises to a height of 120 feet, and ascending from 
it a broad flight of steps 66 feet high, intersected by six terraces 
leads to the Palace, built by Friedrich the Great (1745-47), 
afterwards his principal residence, and in which many relics of 
him are preserved. To the W. is the Orangery, in the Floren- 
tine style, 990 feet long, adorned with many fine marble statues 
amongst them one of Friedrich Wilhelm IV., unveiled in 1873* 
At the back of Sanssouci is the famous Windmill, which the 
miller refused to sell to Fried rich the Great, and which is still 
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the property of the miller’s descendants. The park is inter* 
sected by an avenue a mile in length, at the W, end of which 
stands the New Palace (1769). A mile to the S.E. is the 
Charlottenhof, a royal country residence. The Palace of Babels- 
berg (1:835-3$), the property of the Emperor Wilhelm, is a pic- 
turesque Gothic structure, situated in a beautiful wooded park, 
overlooking the Glieniker Lake* N, of P,, three-quarters of a 
mile from the Jiger Gate, is the Russian colony of Alexan- 
drowka, founded in 1826, and near it the New Garden with the 
Marble Palace, founded in 1786, and adorned with frescoes of 
the Nibelungen Lied. P. has a gymnasium, high school, various 
Special schools, and an institution called the Luisendenkmal 
for providing a marriage-outfit for poor girls of good character. 
The manufactures are considerable, and include linen, earthen 
and zinc wares, veneer, leather, glue, soap, candles, tobacco, 
sugar, oil, vinegar, beer, and brandy. There is also a Gov- 
ernment factory of small arms. Pop. (1875) 45,041 ; garrison, 
7000. P. was a town of the ancient Wends, but owes its im- 
portance to the Great Elector. Its modern splendour is due to 
Friedrich the Great and the succeeding Prussian kings. See 
Schmidt, Geschichte und Topographic der Rcsidenzstadt J\ (Potsd. 
1825); Grieber, Wegweiser durch P. (Berl. 1854). 

Potsdam, a town of New York, U.S., on the Racket River, 
22 miles E. of Ogdensburg, is noted for the extensive quarries of ( 
sandstone of a geological formation which has taken its name 
from the town. There are in the town six churches, one weekly 
newspaper, numerous foundries, and manufactories of furniture 
and agricultural implements. Pop. (1870) 7774. 

Pot'stone, a massive schistose rock, composed chiefly of 
chlorite, with an admixture of quartz, felspar, mica, or talc. 
The name is derived from its capability of being turned in the 
lathe and worked into various articles for domestic use. 

Pott, August Friedrich, an eminent philologist, born at 
Nettelrode in Hanover, November 14, 1802. lie studied theo- 
logy and philology at the University of Gottingen (1821-24), 
was a teacher in the gymnasium of Celle (1825-27), and became 
a p?-ivatdocent in the University of Beilin (1830), whence in 1833 
he was called to Halle, first as extraordinary, and since 1S39 as 
ordinary professor of comparative philology. Among P. ’s works 
are Etymologic he Forchungen (2 vols. Lemgo, 1833-36 ; recast 
in 3 vols. 1859-71), Dc Bornssico-Lithuanictc tarn m Slavtcis 
quam Lett ic is Linguis Prinnpatu (2 vols. Halle, 1837-41), Die 
Zigcuner in Ettropa und As ini (2 vols. Ilalle, 1844-45), Anti- 
Kaulen oder Mythic he Vorstellungen vovt Urspi tinge der Volker 
und Sprachen (Lemgo, 1863), &c. Ills Zigcuner, ci owned by 
the Institute of France, is a monument of German industry, 
embracing as it does all that was then known concerning the 
Gypsies, though its author never but once conversed with a 
member of the race. On December 17, 1869, V. was elected a 
correspondent of the French Academy of Inscriptions. 

Pott'er, Cipriani, nn English musician, born in London in 
1792, was principal of the Royal Academy of Music from 1832 
to 1859. He composed nine symphonies, a number of overtures, 
the cantata of Meaora e Corado (1830), several violin quaitets, 
and a great quantity of works for the piano. P. greatly im- 
proved the English school of pianoforte playing, and trained 
many of the most distinguished playeis and teachers of that 
instrument. lie died September 26, 1871. 

Potter, John, born at Wakefield, Yoikshire, in 1674, 
passed from the free school of his native town to University 
College, Oxford (1692), and was elected a fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege (1694). Having taken orders (1697), he became successively 
chaplain to Archbishop Tenisop( 1704) and to Queen Anne (1706), 
Regius Professor of Divinity (1708), Bishop of Oxford (1715), and 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1737). He died at Lambeth, October 
10^ 1747. Besides editing Lycophron's Alexandra (1697) and the 
writings of Clemens Alexandrinus (1715), F. was author of 
A rchceologia Grceca, or Antiquities of Greece (2 vols. 1798-99), 
whidhwas long a standard work, and passed through innumerable 
editions, and of a Discourse of Church Govern?/? cut, and other 
treatises, collected in his Theological Works (3 vols. Oxi. 1753). 

Potter, Paul, was born at Enkhuysen in 1625. His father, 

| Peter P., was an artist, and instructed his son so well, that in 


his fifteenth year his cattle pieces were sought after. At the age 
of twenty he went to the Hague, married the beautiful daughter of* 
Balkenende, an architect, and six years later removed to Am- 
sterdam. Many of his best works were executed for Frederic 
Henry, Prince of Orange. His best pictures are small, exquisite 
in finish, yet free in handling. A picture of his, representing 
oxen in a meadow, sold in 1750 for ^25, was bought by the 
Emperor of Russia in 1815 for ^900. He produced a few good 
etchings. P. undermined his health with hard work, and died 
at Amsterdam, January 15, 1654. See Bansch, Le Peintre* 
Graveur, vol. i., and Le Carpentaria P, (1818). 

Potter’s Olay, a highly plastic variety of clay used in the 
manufacture of porcelain ' and Pottery (q. v.). Owing to its 
containing proportions of lime and oxide of iron it is compara- 
tively fusible, and consequently resolves itself into a slaggy mass 
at temperatures which vary according to the proportion of these 
constituents present. 

Pott'ery and Porcelain. Under these terms, which are 
embraced in the single name Ceramics (Gr. kerainos , from her as, 

* a horn/ the material of early drinking vessels), should pro- 
perly be included all manufactures of baked clay, from the 
coarsest bricks and tiles, up to the most artistic products of the 
potieris art. There is leally no dividing line or break in the 
series which may be traced between these extremes, and it is 
only a matter of convenience to treat of bricks, &c., by them- 
selves as building materials, and include only among pottery 
| vessels non-structural substances and ornamental ware. The 
potter’s art and its products possess supreme historical interest ; 
they occupy an important place from an artistic point of view, 
and the manufacturing processes connected with them are varied 
and complex, while in industrial utility pottery is second to no 
other product of human labour. 

History . — That which gives pottery its great historical value 
is the practically indestructible nature of the material, whereby 
substances made in the most remote ages show to us their mate- 
rial, design, ornament, and impressed characters almost as 
when they were newly elaborated. The art of making pottery 
was certainly among the earliest developments of human in- 
dustry. Rude vessels of pottery belonging to the stone age of 
prehistoric times — before the use of any metal was understood 
—are not uncommon, and it is quite probable that our primitive 
forefathers understood and practised the art at a time when the 
mammoth was an inhabitant of Central Europe. The earliest 
made pottery was certainly veiy rude in material and workman* 
ship, being simply masses of coarse clay rudely fashioned by the 
hand and suii-dned. Such pottery, not having undergone the 
change which results from exposuie to a high temperature in 
kilns, is soft and perishable. Remains of this primitive pottery 
in the form of urns containing bones, &c., are frequently 
found in tumuli and the graves of the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain. Sun-dried pottery was probably long in use before 
the art of kiln-bakmg the moulded clay was discovered. Pottery 
clay, when baked in a furnace, undergoes partial fusion and 
chemical union of its component elements, whereby it ceases to 
be affected by water, and cannot again be worked up into a 
plastic mass, as is the case with merely sun-dried clay. Thus 
kiln-baked pottery, although it can be broken and crushed to 
powder, is in itself an imperishable substance ; and in other 
properties, as hardness ami closeness of textuic, tenacity, and 
strength of body, the process of hardening by fire constituted an 
enormous advance on the primitive sun-drying. The introduction 
of the potter's wheel marked another important era in the pro- 
gress of the art. When and by what race this notable imple- 
ment was first used it is impossible to determine ; but it was in 
use among the Egyptians not less than 2500 years before the 
Christian era. With the help of the wheel, the ancient potters 
were enabled to mould their pottery with a symmetry of form 
and an equality of thickness unapproachable by mere hand- 
moulding. Latest of all the great improvements came the art 
of glazing and enamelling, or covering the naturally porous 
body of the P. with a glassy coating of either a transparent Or 
an opaque character. The stages in this important advance are 
thus excellently epitomised by the learned Dr. Birch : — 4 The 
invention of glass has hitherto been generally attributed to the 
Phoenicians, but opaque glasses or enamels as old as the 
eighteenth dynasty, and enamelled objects as early as the fourth, 
have been found m Egypt. The employment of copper to pro- 
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duce a brilliant blue coloured enamel was very early used both 
in Babylonia and Assyria ; but the use of tin for a white enamel, 
as recently discovered in the enamelled bricks and vases of 
Babylonia and Assyria, anticipated by many centuries the re- 
discovery of that process in Europe in the 15th c,, and shows 
the eai ly application of metallic oxides. This invention ap- 
parently remained for many centuries a secret among the Eastern 
nations only, enamelled terra-cotta and glass forming articles of 
commercial export from Egypt and Phoenicia to every part of 
the Mediterranean. Among the Egyptians and Assyrians ena- 
melling was used more frequently than glazing, and their works 
are consequently a kind of fayence consisting of a loose frit or 
body, to which an enamel adheres after only a slight fusion. 
After the fall of the Roman Empire the art of enamelling terra- 
cotta disappeared among the Arab and Mooiish races, who had 
retained a traditional knowledge of the process. The application 
of a transparent vitreous coating or glaze over the entire surface, 
like the varnish of a picture, is also referable to a high antiquity, 
and was universally adopted, either to enhance the beauty of 
single colours or to promote the combination of many. Innu- 
merable fragments and remains of glazed vases, fabricated by 
the Greeks and Romans, not only prove the early use of glazing, 
but also exhibit in the present day many of the noblest efforts of 
potters/ art. * 

Artistic Development . — The earliest appearance of ornamen- 
tation on pottery consists merely of rude thumb marks and nail 
scratchings, to which, of course, the plastic substance readily 
lent itself. These scratchings gradually become more elaborate 
till they assume the appearance of incised patterns, and at an 
early stage ornaments in relief appear. A distinct advance in 
ornamental conception is found in the introduction of coloured 
ornament, which first appears as simple bands or chequers of 
brown or dark colour on a white ground. Artistic form m the 
higher sense is first found in the beautiful vases of the ancient 
Greeks, popularly known as Etrus* 

« can vases ; on those of the best 
period, between the 6th and 4th 
centuries, B.C., the figuie painting 
and other ornamentation show the 

digious number of these, in perfect 
condition, have been recovered 
from graves in S. Italy, and from 
them a flood of light is thrown on 
the history, diess, habits, andieli- 
gious practices of the races who 

under the Roman Empire a know- 
ledge of its products was not only 
widely spread throughout Europe, 
but local manufactories of Samian 
m ware were established at localities 

■ * tended dominions of the empire, 

Greek Pottery. The ware was generally fashioned 

into bowls, the body being thick 
and of a peculiarly rich coralline red colour, and the orna- 
mentation moulded in relief on the lower part of the exterior. 

A very perfect and characteristic example was found m Glasgow ! 
Green in October 1876. It is now preserved in the Kelvingrovc j 
Museum, Glasgow. 

The art of making porcelain is undoubtedly a Chinese inven- 
tion, in which country, at a very early date, the manufacture of 
pottery attained a remarkable development. According to 
Oriental records, porcelain was first made in China during the 
Han dynasty, between B.c. 206 and a.p. 87, .so that it nniy be 
said the manufacture began with the Christian era. For seven- 
teen centuries porcelain continued to be an exclusively Oriental 
product, and it is not till about the beginning of the 13th c. that 
we find any record of examples of the manufacture being even 
seen among Western nations. Oriental decorative ware, while 
it exhibits the peculiar artistic instincts of the races producing 
it, served very largely to furnish models for European potters, 
Oelft pottery furnishing a notable example of decoration drawn 
direct from Chinese ware. The pottery and porcelain of China 
and Japan are varied in their decorative treatment, different 
v, 200 


periods and separate centres of manufacture Showing distinctive 
styles of decoration, so that the classes of ware are more name* 
rous than are those of European nations and periods. 

For a period of about one thousand years, corresponding to 
the so-called dark ages, the making of pottery having any artistic 
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value wo-; practically extinct in Eutopc. Early in the 14th c. 
the Italian pottery now well known as 'Majolica/ from having 
been originally made in the island of Majorca (known also as 
Majolica), began to be manufactured, and with the renaissance 
of ait it attained high excellence from a decorative point of view. 
The distinguishing feature of Majolica is found in the enamel or 
opaque glaze with which it is covered, being in this respect like 
the earlier Persian pottery. The manufacture flourished in 
many of the smaller states of Central Italy from the latter part 
of the 15th c. well into the 17th, when its product*, began to 
be neglected in favour of Oriental porcelain, then introduced 
into Europe. In the decoiaiion of the earlier specimens bright 
blues and yellows with iridescent lustre prevails, thereafter comes 
prevailing yellow tints without iridescence, and mythological 
subjects, and during the decadence Arabesque scrolls were 
much employed. In the 16th c. a peculiar variety of stoneware 
or dense pottery was made in Germany. The leading types 
were a white ware made into tall cylindrical jugs with raised 
figures and ornaments, glazed btown jugs or bottles with coats 
of arms, and giey ware with relief ornaments in blue and maronc. 
In the same century two classes of pottery were produced in 
France, both of which are of singular artistic interest and 
value. The first is the enamelled fayence of the famous Bernard 
Pahssy (q. v.) the leading peculiarity of which lies in the 
marvellous grace and fidelity with which he modelled in full 
relief upon his dishes the forms and colours of fishes, reptiles, 
insects, plants, &c. Genuine Palissy ware is very rare ahd 
valuable, but much more precious and scarce is the so-called 
Henri Deux or Oiron ware made about the same period, of 
which there exists only about eighty specimens. Oiron ware 
consists of a delicate yellowish glazeo body decorated With inlaid 
ornaments in coloured slip and relief figutes, masks, shells* 
wreaths, &c., in the manner characteristic of renaissance orna- 
mentation. 

Porcelain (soft paste — the pdte tendre of the French) was first 
manufactured in Europe in 1580 at Florence under the auspices 
of Francis 1., Grand Duke of Tuscany. The true Oriental 
porcelain (hard paste), however, was not discovered till about 
1715, in which year it was manufactured at Meissen in 
Saxony by Bbttger. Bbttgeris famous discovery gave an 
enormous impetus to the art, ami notwithstanding the most 
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strenuous efforts to keep his discovery secret and to confine the 
manufacture to Dresden, it soon spread to the principal Gonti- 
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nental capitals, in which it was encouraged by the patronage of the 
ruling princes* In Vienna the manufacture was begun in 1 720, 
Berlin in 1751; and at Sevres (q. v.) for hard paste in 1759, 
although there the famous French p&te tendrc had been manufac- 
tured from 1756. Among other famous European centres of 
manufacture may be enumerated Hochst in Mainz, Furstenburg 
in Bavaria* Ludwigsburg or Kruenburg, Venice, and Capo di 
Monte, near Naples, 

In Great Britain the first potter who deserves mention on 
account of the artistic excellence of his productions is Josiah 
Wedgwood (bom 1730) ; in his hands British pottery attained 
an elegance of form, perfection of material, and beauty of 
ornamentation which neither before nor since have been rivalled. 
The characteristic production < 5 f Wedgwood was his jasper 
ware, a beautiful smooth and delicate 
biscuit ware, which by the admixture of 
metallic oxides fired into clear velvety 
colours formed an admiral >le surface on 
which separately moulded white figures 

f und ornaments in relief were attached. 

The Wedgwood works are still continued 
at Etruria in Staffordshire by the de- 
scendants of Josiah Wedgwood. The 
manufacture of porcelain (soft paste) was 
begun in England about 1730 at Chel- 
sea and Stratford le Bow, but hard paste 
was not made till the Plymouth factory 
started in 1760. The other centres 
from which porcelain of artistic worth 
was sent out in the 18th c. are Derby, 
Worcester (still continued), Bristol, and 
Swansea. At the piesent day the ‘ pot- 
teries’ district in Staffordshire is the 
1 . , r great centre of artistic and commercial 

W«JgwoodVa S .-BIu« ^ ttery and porcelain, and nowhere in 
? the world are artistic works of a higher 

class produced than by such firms as Minton’s, Copeland’s, and 
Wedgwood’s. The Royal Porcelain Works at Worcester also 
produces porcelain of distinctive character and the highest 
decorative excellence. 

Manufacture \ — From what has been already said, it will be 
obvious that P. and P. may be separated into many classes 
according to the nature of the paste or materials, the peculiarities 
of Ornamentation, the kind of glazes employed, and their pre- 
sence or absence, and many other circumstances. The following 
classification, partly abstracted from Wagner’s Technologies 
embraces the leading distinctive varieties : 

1, Hard or Dense Ware 

A, Hard porcelain or true china. 

B* Soft or European porcelain. 

C. Biscuit porcelain or Parian. 

, . D. Stoneware, including ironstone or fine glazed 
stoneware, salt glazed stoneware, and un- 
glazed jasper and basalt ware of Wedgwood* 
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If. Soft or Porous Warr. 

a. Fine Fayence with transparent glaze(Delft). 

b. Fayence with enamel or opaque gjaze (Majolica). 

c. Common earthenware, glazed (Rustic ware], 

d. Terra-cotta vases, flower-pots, &c. f 

The materials which are employed in the fabrication of all 
these classes of ware are clays of varying degrees of fineness and 
purity of colour, some of which are refractory or fire-resisting in 
the highest degree, as Kaolin or China clay, while others are * 
more fusible, such as ordinary potter’s clay, owing to the pre- 
sence of lime, oxide of iron, and other similar fluxing agents.* 
To these natural clays are added ground felspar, calcined flints 
or fine sand, burnt bones and chalk. The dense wares are 
semifused in burning, and the hard porcelain differs from the 
others in containing a higher proportion of the infusible Kaolin. 
It consequently must be submitted to a much higher temperature 
than the others in order to produce that semi-fusion which 
yields a dense non-porous body. Fayence or earthenware, 
although made of fusible materials, is not fired to the fusing 
point, and consequently is porous in structure ; and to render it 
impervious to liquids, the body must be glazed. The glaze in 
all cases must be composed of materials which form a glaze at a 
lower temperature than that required for firing the body, and 
consequently glazes which may be used for hard porcelain can- 
not be applied to earthenware. For hard porcelain the glaze 
employed consists of a mixture of felspar and quartz. Salt is 
generally employed for glazing common stoneware ; while for 
fine qualities the transparent glaze contains lead and borax. 
For common earthenware the principal constituent of the trans- 
parent glaze is also lead, but in opaque or enamel glazes oxide 
of tin is added to the lead. These substances, either by them- 
selves or in combination with the siliceous materials of the 
bodies to which they are applied, all form thin coatings of real 
glass over the ware, partly penetrating, and always adhering 
firmly to the body. In the case of hard porcelain, body ana 
glaze are fired in one operation ; soft porcelain and earthenware 
undergo two firings— first, in the biscuit oven, and second, in the 
gloss or glazing oven ; and salt glaze is applied to stoneware by 
throwing moist salt into the kiln containing the articles at the 
highest temperature in process of firing. 

With the exception of distinctions already alluded to, the 
operations involved in the manufacture of ware of all kinds are 
essentially the same. For porcelain and fine ware much care is 
expended to secure the purity and intimate subdivision of mate- 
rials employed, and correspondingly less care is required in 
proportion as Die fineness of body becomes an object of less 
regard. The mechanical processes necessary for the fashioning 
of the clay vary according to the form and external appearance 
of the articles to be made. Globular or cylindrical vessels, 
having a smooth exterior, are worked upon the potter’s wheel, 
which is simply a plane surface or table revolving horizontally. 
Handles, or other accessories to such an object, however, are 
formed in moulds made of plaster of Paris, as are also all angular 
objects, and such articles as are irregular of form or have im- 
pressed ornaments. For plates and like articles, cakes or bats 
of clay rolled out are laid on moulds having the form of the in- 
terior of the plate, &c., against which they are pressed by profiles 
which possess the outline of the exterior of the article. Hard 
porcelain, after being fashioned, is allowed to remain in the 
* green ’ or unfired state for some time, till a certain amount of 
its moisture has evaporated. The glaze is then applied, and the 
articles, protected in seggars or fireclay vessels against direct 
flame, are placed in the oven. In some cases, porcelain is 
painted or coloured under the glaze, but more commonly coloured 
decorations are applied above the glaze, and the colours being 
mixed with fluxing agents, are burned in upon the glaze, as is also 
the gilding. The burning in of ornamentation and gilding is 
effected in a muffle at a much lower temperature than is neces- 
sary for body and glaze firing. The great proportion of common 
earthenware, and sometimes wares of higher quality, are decora- 
ted under the glaze by transfer printing. The objects are first 
fired in the biscuit oven, and in the biscuit or unglazed condition 
they are extremely porous, and readily absorb any fluid material. 
The pattern to be impressed in the ware is printed in a suitable 
medium, according to the colour desired, from a copper plate on 
a thm tissue paper. The tissue paper, with its newly impressed . 
and wet pattern is applied to the surface of the biscuit ware, to 
I which it adheres, and the porous pottery attracts the wet ink| 
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and absorbs a sharp, well-defined impression of the pattern. 
Thereafter the paper is washed off ; the article, with the pattern 
now transferred to it, is dipped in the glazing slip, and there- 
after placed in the gloss oven, from whence, after one firing, it is 
withdrawn a complete decorated and glazed piece of P. The 
following table shows the chemical composition of typical ex- 
amples of P. and P. : — 



Chinese 

Porcelain. 

English 

Porcelain. 

Wedgwood 

Ware. 

Lambeth 

Stoneware. 

Silica 

71.04 

40.60 

66.49 

74 00 

Alumina 


24.TS 

26 00 

22.04 

Oxide of iron 

22.46 


6.12 

2.00 

Lime 

3 9 s 

14.22 

1.04 

0 60 

Alkali 

1 2 .66 

5.28 

0.20 

1.06 

Magnesia ... 

Bone-earth and oxide of iron 


0.43 

15-32 

0 15 

0. 17 


too 00 

TOO. OO 

100.00 

99.87 


The works treating of P. anti porcelain am very numerous, but 
the following are among the most eminent standard authorities: 
Brogniart’s Traits des Arts Cer antiques (Par. 1844), Marryat’s 
History of P. and P. (Lend. 2d. 1857), Jacquemart and 
Le Beaut's Histoire de la Porcelains (Par. 1862), Jacquemart's 
Histoire de la Ceram tque (Par. 1873, English translation by Mrs. 
B. Palliser, Lond. 1873), and Chaffers’s Marks and Monograms 
on P. and P. (6th ed. Lond. 1878). The Ceramic Art oj 
Great Britain , from Pre-historic Times down to the Present Day, 
by Llewellyn Jewitt (1878), is a work of very high value. An- 
other of unequalled beauty and merit, Keramic Art of Japan, 
by G. A. Audsley and J. L. Bowes of Liverpool, is at present 
(1878) in course of publication. 

Pott'inger, Eldred (Major), the hero of the siege of Herat, 
was born in 1811 at Mount Pottinger in County Down. At the 
age of seventeen he went out to Bombay as an artillery cadet. 
His uncle, Sir Henry P., was Resident in Scinde, and under his 
patronage he started from Peshawur in 1837 as an independent 
traveller to penetrate Afghanistan. He adopted the disguise of 
a Syud or holy man, which he did not put off till lie had reached 
Herat, after many risks. This town, then held by an Afghan 
prince, was forthwith besieged by the Persians, led by the Shah 
in person, and it held out for almost a year, until relieved by a 
British diversion in the Persian Gulf. The successful defence is 
entirely attributed to the exertions and courage of P. As poli- 
tical agent during tjie disastrous Afghan war of 1841-42, he wa3 
compelled to sign the treaty which Lord Ellcnborough repu- 
diated. In 1843 he died of fever at Hong- Kong, while on a 
visit to his uncle, Sir H. P. See Lives of Indian Officers, by 
Sir J. W, Kaye (Lond. 1867).— -Sir Henry P., uncle of the 
preceding, bom in 1789, was also a distinguished Indian officer 
in the political or diplomatic depaitment. For his services in 
Scinde he received a baronetcy in 1839. He was ambassador 
to China (1841-42), governor of llong-Kong (1843-44), of Cape 
Colony (1846-47), and of Madras (1847-54). P. died at Malta, 
1 8th March 1856. 

Pott'o ( Ccrcoleptes can divolvulus), a species of carnivorous 
quadrupeds formerly classed with the Lemur (q. v.), and in- 
habiting S, America. It attains the size of a large cat, and is 
of a light brown colour, its fur being marked with thin dark 
bands. The tongue is very long and flexible, and is employed 
in obtaining honey from the nests of wild bees, and in the cap- 
ture of insects. 

PottsVilie, a city of Pennsylvania, U.S., on the N. bank 
of the Schuylkill River, 93 miles by rail from Philadelphia, is 
of some importance as the centre of the anthracite coal trade for 
the Schuylkill district. There are large deposits of iron ore in 
the neighbourhood, and two shafts were sunk in 1877 to a depth 
of 1500 feet, in order to reach the underlying coal-vein. P. 
contains eighteeen churches, an opera-house, a free reading- 
room. two daily and five weekly newspapers. Pop. (1870) 
12,384. 

Pouch, (Fr. poche ), in military equipment the name given to 
a strong leather case lined with tin, in which the soldier holds 
* his ammunition. It is carried across the back appended to a 
belt, 1 r 


I Pouched Bat, a name given to more than, one species of 
Rodent, having cheek-pouches which seem to be used os recep- 
tacles for food. The Canada P. R. t or Gopher, is a familiar 
species, attaining a length of 7 or 8 inches. Its fur is of a 
brownish red colour on the upper parts, and whitish brown 
below. The cheek-pouches are large. The Fur Country P, R. 
{Saccophorus borealis) is .another well-known species. Its length 
is 10 inches, and its colour a yellowish grey above, and white 
below. The cheek-pouches are very large. 

Poughkeep'sie, a city of New York, U.S., on the E. hank . 
of Hudson River, 75 miles N. of New York, and 69 miles S, 
of Albany by rail. It is one of the most agreeable places of 
residence in the United States, and is celebrated for thelasge 
number of its educational institutions, which include a com- 
mercial college. There are in the town twenty churches, a public 
library, and three daily and five weekly newspapers* The princi- 
pal manufactures are dyewoods, carpets, pins, iron, and shoes. 
Pop. (1S70) 20,08a 

Poulpe (from the Gr. pouly ports, a form of polypous , ‘many- 
footed ’), a name restricted in zoology to indicate the Octopus, 
or eight-armed cuttlefish. It has eight feet or arms surroimding 
the head and mouth, and may be regarded as representing 
typical species of the group to which it belongs. The P. is ft 
Dihratuhiate , or two-gilled Cephalopod, and is able to swim 
backwards through the water by the ejection of the water used in 
breathing from the anterior funnel or infundibulum. Like other 
Dibranchiate cuttlefishes, the P. secretes an inky fluid, which it 
pours out when irritated or alarmed, and thus darkens the sur- 
rounding water. The P. is now successfully kept in large 
aquaria. 

Poultice. See Cataplasm. 

Poul'try (from Fr. poule, a Mien;’ Lat. pullus , ‘a young" 
fowl ’), the collective name of the Rasorial ana Natatorial birds 
domesticated by man. Of these, the common fowl, turkey, 
guinea-fowl, duck, and goose aie the species or genera most 
usually chosen. They are reared not merely for the sake of 
their flesh but for their eggs — the trade in eggs, indeed, 
having become well-nigh as important a branch of industry as 
that in F. itself. The breeding and rearing of P. form a subject 
of very wide extent, but of somewhat empirical nature. There 
is no lack of material it is true, but the results and methods of 
rearing P. have rarely been collated and arranged with the 
exactitude necessary to bring the results clearly before the mind. 
Of the so-called ‘sitting’ fowls, the Cochin-China, Malay, and 
Dorking breeds are the best known. The Spanish and Ham- 
burg breeds rarely ‘sit.’ In Britain P. -keeping is generally 
1 egarded as a mere accidental appendage to the functions of a 
farmer. Continental farmers on the contrary find it a profitable 
enterprise, and give it a much greater amount of attention. 

The P. -house should be built of brick or similar material, 
the floor especially should be hard and easy to clean thoroughly. 
It should have a special court attached to it, protected by wire- 
netting, and its floor bricked, whilst feeding- troughs and water- 
dishes should form part of the furniture. The hatching boxes 
should be kept separate and distinct from the ordinary living 
boxes, and special attention to ventilation is as necessary as , 
attention to cleanliness. P. suffer materially when confined in 
badly*ventilated pens, and the only sure method of preventing 
them from being infested with parasites is to thoroughly and 
frequently purify the P.-house. The courtyard itself should 
possess a shade or covered portion to protect the birds from wet 
or the heat of the sun. 

Regarding the housing together of P., turkeys and geese 
should be kept separate from hens ; ducks and hens agree per- 
fectly ; the former of course require frequent access to water. 
Ducks, in fact, will thrive best if allowed an infinite measure of 
liberty. Their food consisting largely of worms, &c., is picked 
up readily in the mud of ponds and brooks ; but their wander- 


ing habits to some extent interferes with the regular deposition 
of the eggs. After the young are hatched, the mother and 
her brood should for some time be shut up at night in a 
special box or pen. With regard to food f it may be said 
that there is no more profitable way of disposing of a large pro- 
portion of kitchen refuse than in a fVyatd. But in addition* P. 
require to be fed with com, bran* and other substances, even 
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when they have fiee access to green Vegetables and other v food. 
The Importance of a constant supply of pure water cannot be 
over-estimated, and unless & have access to gravel, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining small pebbles to aid the action of the gizzard 
in triturating the fooa y they generally fail in health. A due 
supply of lime is also necessary for P., as affording the materials 
used in the formation of the shell of the egg, &c. See The 
Henwift* ker own Experience in iter own ?,*yard t by Mrs. 
FerguSOtvBlair of Bahhayock (Edin. T. C. Jack ; ioth ed. 1877). 

Pound (Old Eng. pdnd t from pyndan , ‘ to shut in ’), 
in English law, means an enclosure belonging to a parish 
<or manor, in which stray cattle may be legally detained until 
damage done by them is paid for. P. -breach is the offence 
of liberating cattle lawfully impounded, or of damaging the P. 
The offender is liable by statute to a penalty of £5. 12 and 13 

Viet c. 92 provides for the punishment of persons assaulting 
the keeper or a P., and for the recovery of the expense of food 
given to battle impounded. 

Pound (Old Eng. pi hid ; Lat. pottdus , * weight ’), is a 
standard unit of mass common to all the western and central 
stales of Europe. It is ordinarily spoken of as a standard 
measure of wetght ; but the weight of a pound is strictly the 
force with which it is attracted towards the earth. The 
weight varies according to the locality, but the mass is always 
the same. At present the standard English P. is the mass of a 
certain piece of platinum, and is equivalent to 7000 grains. It is 
called the P. avoirdupois to distinguish it from the P. troy, which 
is equal to 5760 grains. The latter P. is employed exclusively 
by jewellers and apothecaries. The P. sterling is a coin equal in 
value to 20 shillings. The name was so applied at a time when 
20 shillings were coined out of a P. of silver ; and though there 
are now 06 coins to the P., the name is still retained in its origi- 
nal signification. 

Pound'er, a technical term used to denote the force of a 
cannon firing solid shot. Thus we speak of a 4 100- P. Arm- 
strong gun.* 

Poussin, Nicolas, a great French painter, was born near 
Grand- Andely in Nonnandy, probably 011 the ,15th June 1593. 
After studying drawing in his native province, he repaired to 
Paris in 1012, and after suffering years of obscure misfortune 
and penury in the prosecution of his art, reached Rome in 1624. 
Here, having formed a friendly and professional alliance with 
Du Quesnoy, the sculptor, he devoted himself, in company with 
that artist, to the study of the ancient statues and bas-reliefs, 
though even at this time he preserved that loyal devotion to 
the works of Raphael which he had evinced from an early age. 
For some years, in spite of most patient and profound study, he 
was utterly ignored, but gradually friends gathered round him. 
The earliest and staunchest of these was Cassiano del Pozzo. 
Cardinal Bavberini was his first patron, and his * Death of Ger- 
manicus* and ‘The Capture of Jerusalem,’ painted for that 
liberal ecclesiastic, made P.’s reputation. The court of Rome 
gave him a commission to execute a mosaic of ‘ The Martyrdom 
of St. Erasmus’ (in the Vatican Museum). It is the only work 
of P.’s that bears his signature. From 1630 to 1640 P. toiled 
incessantly in his great vocation. Among the fruits of his noble 
industry during these ten years are 4 The Appearance of the 
Virgin to St. James the Less,* 4 The Triumph of Flora,’ ‘Camillus 
handing over the Schoolmaster of Falisci to his Pupils,* ‘The 
Rape of the Sabines/ ‘The Manna of the Hebrews,* 4 I r our 
Bacchanals,’ ‘The Striking of the Rock,’ 4 Rinaldo and Armida,* 
4 TJie Passage of the Red Sea,’ &c, Louis XIII, invited him to 
Paris in 1639, and lodged him in the Tuilcries, where he painted 
his great work the ‘Last Supper/ but from which, as a result of 
professional pique, he fled again to Rome in 1642, to return to 
France no more. He died at Rome, 19th November 1665, after 
a life of simplicity and devotion to art. P.’s lifelong admiration 
of Raphael was rewarded with something of the genius and spirit 
of that great master, and a Raphaelite grace and power mark 
the forms and expressions of his later works. Ilis spirit is 
essentially classic, and one fault of his pictures is that they seem 
in some cases to be painted bas-reliefs — wanting in light and 
Shade. In landscape he is admirable, and he is classed with 


ments relatlfs a M P. t in the Annuaire de la Socidtl Philo tech • 
nique ( 1 858).— 0 a«pftrd P. (properly Docket), brother-in-law 
of Nicolas P., was of French extraction, but was born in Rome 
in 1613, studied under his brother-in-law, and achieved the 
highest reputation os a landscape painter* He is singular as 
being remarkable at once for fidelity and facility j his foliage is 
always true to nature, yet he could paint a landscape in a day. 
His composition is simple and impressive, and his tone usually 
sombre. He may be studied with advantage in the National 
Gallery, which contains several of his eke/s d' oeuvres, P, died 
in 1675. 

Povin'dahs, or Runn'ers. The name of the Lohani traders 
in N.W. India, mostly in the Punjaub district of Bunnu, who 
from time immemorial have had extensive dealings with Bokhara 
and Central Asia. They are said to number 1 2,000 fighting 
men with 60,000 camels, and their trade by the Gomul Pass in 
Afghanistan amounts to ^60,000 a year. They only make one 
journey in the year, for they have to force their way by fighting 
or by paying black-mail. They regularly lose a hundred or moi e 
men, and about 2 per cent of their beasts. In Afghanistan they 
pay dues varying Rom £1 to £9 per camel-load. The P. bring 
down shawl- wool, raw silk, gold and silver wire, dried fruits and 
horses ; and carry back piece-goods, brocades, metal ware, indigo, 
spices, tea, gold coin, and gold thread. 

Pov/an (Coregonus cepedei), a species of Teleostean fishes, 
allied to the Salmon family, and belonging to the same genus as 
the Pollan, Vendace, &c. It occurs only in Loch Lomond, 
in Scotland, and is familiarly named the ‘Freshwater Herring,’ 
It may attain a length of 16 inches. The P. is caught in quan- 
tities in August and September by means of nets. Its flesh is 
very palatable. 

Powdered, or Semde, in heraldry, an epithet applied to a 
shield bearing any number of small charges exceeding six, scat- 
tered over the field, as the ancient shield of France in "West- 
minster Abbey, 

Powell, Baden, bom at Stamford Hill, near London, 
August 22, 1796, entered Oriel College, Oxford, and graduated 
with first-class mathematical honours (1817). He took orders 
(1820), was presented to the vicarage of Plumstcad in Kent 
(1821), became a F.R.S. (1824), and was appointed Saviliau 
Pi < lessor of Geometry (1827). In 1854 he removed from Oxford 
to London, where he died, June II, i860. P. did much to pro- 
mote the study of physical science at Oxford, and published trea- 
tises on the Differential and Integral Calculus (1829-30), on 
Elementary Optics { 1833), and on the Undulating Theory of Light 
(1841), &c. lie was also author of various theological works, 
all strongly tinged with Rationalism, amongst them being Reli* 
gion and Science (1833), The Connection of A r alure and Divine 
Truth (1838), Christianity without Judaism, and On the Study 
and Evidences of Christianity , the last one of the famous Essays 
and Reviews (1S60). 

Power, in law, means an authority given to some one to do 
an act which, without the authority, be w r ould not be entitled to 
do. When given to an agent, the writing and authority which 
it conveys are called a 1\, or Letter, of Attorney (q. v. under 
Letter). The similar term of Scotch law is faculty , which 
is also a term of English law (see Faculty). Applied to the 
disposition of property, as leases, portions, &c., a P. may be 
either given or reserved, and the possessor is called the donee. 
The doctrine of powers comprehends the most technical and 
abstruse part of the law of properly. 

Powers, Hiram, an American sculptor, was bom at Wood- 
stock, Vermont, U.S., 29th July 1805. The son of a small 
farmer, he had received but a scanty education when he was 
obliged to provide for himself. He went to Cincinnati, where 
he was successively employed in a hotel, a store, and a clock- 
maker’s shop. While in this latter situation he became 
acquainted with a Prussian sculptor, who was engaged at the 
time on a bust of General Jackson, and got from him some 
lessons in modelling. In this he made such rapid progress that 
he soon felt he had found his proper vocation. After some 
years’ employment at the Cincinnati Museum, he went to Wash- 
ington in 1835, and passed two years there in making busts of 
various eminent personages. The liberality of a patron,* Mr. 
Longworth, enabled him to carry out a design he had long 
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cherished of visiting Italy. In 1837 he went to Florence, where 
he produced in the following year his statue * Eve.’ This was 
followed by the * Greek Slave/ the best known and most admired 
of all his works. It was exhibited in the London Exhibition of 
1851, and gained for P. a place in the foremost rank of living 
sculptors. Among his other works may be mentioned * II Pen- 
seroso/ ‘The Fisher Boy/ ‘California/ ‘America/ statues of 
Washington and Calhoun, and busts of Marshall, Adams, Web- 
ster, Van Buren, and others. P. died 27th June 1873. 

Povn'ings Law, or Statute of Drogheda, passed in 1495, 
provides that all Acts then or lately passed in England con- 
cerning its common weal should be effectual in Ireland. It 
further provided that no parliament should be held in Ireland 
until the Lord-Lieutenant had certified to the English crown the 
cause for holding it, and licence had been given by the sovereign, 
P. L. was repealed, and the Irish Parliament emancipated, in 

1783. 

Pozzo di Borgo, Carlo Andrea, born at Alala, in 
Corsica, May 8, 170*, studied at the University of Pisa, became 
an advocate, and hailing the outbreak of the Revolution, sat 
for Ajaccio in the Erencu National Assembly (1791-92). He 
returned to Corsica to attach himself to the party of Paoli, and 
on that leader’s fall (1796) withdrew to London, and thence to 
Vienna (1798). Animated by a fierce hostility to the house of 
Bonaparte, P. next entered the service of the Emperor Alexander 
(1803), was a zealous promoter of the Russo- Austrian coalition 
terminated by Austerhtz (1805), and after the peace of Tilsit 
was again compelled to take refuge in Austria (1809-10). With 
the catastrophe of 1812 commenced the most important period 
of his diplomatic career. He urged Alexander to a continuance 
of the war, won over Bernadotte, opposed all overtures of peace 
that might prove favourable to Napoleon, and was appointed 
Russian ambassador to the court of Louis XVIII,, sitting in this 
capacity at the Vienna Congress. After the battle of Waterloo, 
in which he received a wound, P. resumed his post of ambassador 
at Paris (1816-32), there doing all he could to dissuade the 
Bourbons from their reactionary policy, was created a Russian 
count (1826), and transferred to London (1834). In 1839 he 
retired into private life at Paris, where he died, February 15, 
1842, See Vuhrer, Notice Biographique sin * le Comte Pozzo di 
Borgo (Par. 1842). 

Pozzuola'na, a pulverulent volcanic product, originally ob- 
tained near Pozzuoli (q. v. ), in the vicinity of Mount Vesuvius, 
and now procured from other European localities, enters, with 
rich lime, into the composition of some hydraulic mortars. It is 
mainly composed of burnt silica and alumina, which eminently 
fit it for mortar-making. P. may be made artificially from sand, 
clay, lime, and iron oxide. P. was employed by the Romans 
for mortar, and Smeaton first used it in England in the construc- 
tion of the Eddystone lighthouse. 

Pozzuoli, a town of S. Italy, province of Naples, 6 miles 
W, of the city of that name, situated on a projecting hill and 
at its base, overlooking the bay of P., which forms part of 
the Gulf of Naples. Although no longer a place of importance, 
it is intensely interesting on account of its marvellous vicissitudes, 
and its memorials arc full of singular interest alike to the his- 
torian, the artist, and the student of natural phenomena. It 
was founded at an early period by the Greeks, and called by 
them Dicalanhia , a name changed to Puteoli by the Romans, 
who subdued the place in the Samnite wars. It repulsed Han- 
nibal in 214 B.C., and subsequently became the chief Roman 
commercial city. As the principal depot for the trade with 
Egypt and the East, it received Oriental forms of worship, and 
St. Paul spent seven days here (Acts xxviii.). Destroyed by 
Alaric, Gcnseric, and Totila, P, wns rebuilt by the Byzantine 
Greeks, but the w r ork of devastation was completed by earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions. The ruined temple of Serapis 
(an Egyptian god) consists of a square court enclosed by 48 
massive marble and granite columns, with 32 small chambers 
adjoining. The portico rested on six Corinthian columns (three 
of which remain), bearing a rich frieze, while in the interior of 
the court there stood a circular temple, and here were founded 
the Statues of Serapis, now in the Naples Museum, and two in- 
scriptions, which mention the restoration of the temple by 
Marcus Aurelius and Septimus Severus. The lower parts of 


the tflSi were long under water, and interesting observations 
have here been made of the various changes in the level of the 
sea, The Amphitheatre, which affords a clear idea of the design 
and arrangements of stick structures, has an arena 369 feet long 
by 216 broad, which could be laid under water for the fepre- : 
sentation of naval combats, Other remains are those of the 
so-called Temple of Neptune, a few pillars rising from the 
sea, of the sea-covered Temple of the Nymphs, from which have 
been recovered a number of columns and sculptures, and of the . 
Puteolaneum, the delightful villa of Cicero* Of the ancient pier 
of 25 buttresses, which supported 24 arches, 16 are left, 3 being 
under water. They are constructed of bricks and puzzolana 
earth, and bear an inscription recording that the pier was re- 
stored by Antoninus Pius. A common but mistaken belief is 
that they were connected with the bridge of boats which Cali- 
gula threw across the bay of Baiee, The Solfatara (Porum 
Vulcani), near P., is the crater of an extinct volcano, an oblong 
space, enclosed by hills of pumice stone, from fissures in which 
ascend vapours and sulphurous gases* The only eruption of 
lava on record was in 1198. A stucco factory is now established 
here. To the E. are the white hills ( Colies Lmcogeei), whose 
light-coloured dust was so prized by the ancients for tip ting 
groats and other kinds of grain. Several streamlets which con* 
tain alum, and are used for cutaneous diseases, rise here, and 
fall steaming into a ravine near the Lago d'Agnano. The 
inhabitants, employed in soap and cement making and fishing, 
numbered in 1874, 11,751. 

Practice is an arithmetical method which aims at simplifying 
the process of compound multiplication. It Is a growth of the 
British system of coinage, and could have no existence under a 
truly decimal system. The method is explained in aij English 
text-books on arithmetic. 

Fraed, Winthrop Mackworth, a kinsman on his mother’s 
side of the ‘ Father of Massachusetts/ was bom in London, July 
26, 1802, and sent in his ninth year to Langley Broom School, 
near Colnbrook. Thence he passed to Eton (1814), where his 
career was singularly brilliant, his editorship of the Etonian 
(1820-21) revealing to Charles Knight, its publisher, ‘an un- 
bounded fertility of mind and readiness of resources/ Entering 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1821), he gained six university 
medals for Greek and English verse, came out third in the 
classical tripos (1825), and was elected fellow of his college (1827). 
At Cambridge, with Macaulay, Moultrie, and Sidney Walker, 
he wrote for Knight’s Quarterly (1822-23), and during a residence 
at Eton as tutor to the Marquis of Ailesbury’s son (1825-27) 
had the chief management of the short-lived Brazen Head. In 
1829 lie was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, and 
travelled the Norfolk circuit with high success; but a seat in 
Parliament had always been his ambition, and in 1830 he stood 
for St. Germains as a Conservative, he and Macaulay having 
changed places in politics since the days when they debated at 
the Cambridge Union. This borough was disenfranchised two 
years later, and P. afterwards sat for Yarmouth and Aylesbury, 
in 1834 filling the post of secretary to the Board of Control. 
Ilis pailiamentary career was hardly equal to the expectations 
formed of lnm, and its possibilities were closed by his early death, 
July 15, 1839. P.’s mock heroics, charades, vers-desoctitt, and 
political pasquinades, many of which appeared in the Literary 
Souvenir , arc admirable in their kind, sparkling with subtle wit 
and polished sarcasm, while their freedom from the least 
taint of bitterness reflects the lovable nature of their author- 
Some of them were collected and reprinted at New York in 1844 
and 1859, but the first complete edition is that published at 
liondon (2 vols. 1S64), with a Memoir prefixed by Derwent 
Coleridge. 

Pree'fect (Lat. prafeetus), tire title of various officers and 
magistrates in ancient Rome. The most important were:— *(1) 
Pncfectns urbi , the warden of the city, who possessed the im- 
perium in the city in the absence of the consuls. The office, 
which had become superfluous by the appointment of the pr&tor 
urhanus, was revived by Augustus with greatly extended powers 
and the entire control of the police department. (2) Prmfectus 
pnetorio , who commanded the imperial bodyguard 5 (3) 
feetns annontr, an extraordinary magistracy for the distribution 
of public charity in times of scarcity ; (4) Preefectue aquantm K 
the superintendent of the water supply; ( 5 ) Pr&feetus ccrarii, 
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mistodier df the treasury ; (6) Pratfatus vigilum, captain of the 

night watt*. 

Preemimi^ m English Law, is an offence of a kind tending 
to promote Pape! power, in diminution of that of the crown. 
It subjects the offender to forfeiture of estate, and to confine* 
xnOttt aitihig the wiU of the sovereign. Many statutes regarding 
P. are repealed, and prosecutions under it are now unheard of. 
There to only one instance of a prosecution in the State Trials. 
In that cxse the punishment of P. was inflicted on some persons 
for refitting to take the oath of allegiance to Charles II. 

See Palestrina. 

JftrfljtffcOF (Lat. from praire, * to go before ’), at first the title 
of the Roman consuls as leaders of the state army, became a 
special official designation in $66 b.c., when, to indemnify the 
Patricians for the admission of the Plebeians to the consulship, 
it was decreed that a third officer should be elected from among 
the Patricians, in the Comitia 'Centuriata, immediately after the 
consular election. Not till 337 b.c. was there a Plebeian P. 
The P.'s functions were mainly judicial, and to the edicts of the 
successive praetors is mainly due the splendid development of 
the Roman law. Sometimes the P. led the state army, and 
during the absence of the consuls with their armies acted for 
them in the city. The P., originally a consul of the year before, 
was styled Collega Consulibus , was a curule magistrate, possessed 
imperium, and was attended by six lictors, though later by only 


grinus, the original P., who retained only cases exclusively 
Roman, being styled P. Urbanus. In 227, two praetors 
were added for the administration of Sicily and Sardinia, 
two more for the Spanish provinces in 197, two more by 
Sulla, while Julius Caesar raised the number successively to 
ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen. Augustus fixed it at twelve, 
but Tiberius had sixteen, and Pomporiius speaks of eighteen 
under Nerva. The P, Urbanus y the fiist in rank, could never 
leave the city for more than ten days at a lime, and besides his 
judicial functions, superintended the Ludi Apollinares. Those 
praetors who held office in the city were often at the end of the 
year sent to rule provinces with the title of Propia.:or or Pro- 
consul (q, v.). The praetorian provinces were fixed by the 
senate and distributed among the praetors by lot. 

^Freeto'rian Bands, or Coliorts, were a body of Roman 
troops distinguished from the rest by double pay and superior 
privileges. Originally they were simply the select guard of a 
general in battle; but Augustus constituted them a special 
order. In his time there were nine cohorts (each consisting of 
a thousand men, horse and foot), three in Rome, and the others 
distributed throughout the principal towns of Italy. They were 
composed of picked soldiers from the old Umbrian, Etrunan, 
and other colonies. Tiberius recalled those in the country and 
assembled them in a permanent camp at Rome, increasing their 
number and entirely changing their discipline. The officer who 
commanded them was called the praetorian prefect ; and in the 
days of military despotism this prefect wielded almost imperial 
power. The prastorians served for sixteen years; the private 
soldiers ranked equally with centurions of the common army, and 
on retirement received 20,000 sesterces each. This celebrated 
band in later times degenerated into a company of robbers, who 
had to be bribed into peace by all political candidates for the 
empire. In 193 Ait>. they actually sold the ‘ purple * to Didius 
Julianas ; but in the same year Severus deprived them of their 
privileges. In 31 2 Constantine disbanded them. 

Pr&'ga, a suburb of Warsaw (q. v.). 

Pragmatic Sanction or Re'script, a solemn decree pro- 
mulgated by the supreme head of a state, is a term derived from 
the Byzantine court. In European history it is applied to (1) 
the ordinance by which Charles VII. of France, in 1438, secured 
the liberties of the Gallican Church (q. v.) ; (2) the instrument 
by which Karl VI., Emperor of Germany, vested in 1713 the 
Austrian succession in his male or (failing such) his female 
descendants, with reversion to his brother Joseph (see Maria 
THERESA) ; and (3) to the law of inheritance by which Carlos 
III, of Spain abdicated the throne of the Two Sicilies in favour 

his third son and his descendants (17 5°)* 


Prague (Czech Praka, Ger. itaA the capital of Bohemia, 
and one of the most picturesque and interesting cities of Europe, 
is magnificently situated on the Moldau, tr8 miles 5 . by E. of 
Dresden by rail. The Moldau here curves to the E., and the 
main part of the city, including the Aitstadt, Neustadt, and 
Judenstadt, lies on the level right bank, while the Kleinseite 
and Hradschin (palace district) are built on the steep, hilly W. 
bank. The river contains several beautiful islets (the Sopfiien 
and Schiitzen being great public resorts), and is crossed by some 
nine bridges, of which the most celebrated is the Karlsbrttcke 
(* 357 -* 5 ° 7 )> with sixteen arches, and a span of 540 yards. The 
buttresses are adorned with thirty statues and groups of saints, 
and a slab of marble oh the coping marks the spot where John 
of Nepomuk, the patron saint of Bohemia, is said to have been 
cast into the liver by order of the Emperor Wenzel in 1383. 
According to the legend, the saint floated on the Moldau, 
while over his head shone five brilliant stars. The Franz* 
Josephs- Briicke, leading to the grand new promenade on the 
left bank, was opened in 1868. Both parts of the city are 
girt with walls and bastions, and the citadel (Wyssehrad) in 
the extreme S., occupying the ancient castle of Libussa, is 
strengthened with modem fortifications. P. has many fine medi- 
eval buildings, and its seventy-seven towers and its monuments 
give it a singularly imposing appearance. On the E. bank are 
the Gothic Rathhaus, erected 1838-48 on the site of an old 
building, of which the chapel and great tower of 1474 (with I 
a curious dock) still remain ; the Teynkirche, the old church of 
the Hussites of the 15th c., in which Georg Podiebrad was 
crowned in 1458, and which contains the statues of Cyril and 
Methodius, the apostles of Bohemia, the tomb of Tycho Brahe, 
&c.; the Rathhaus of the Neustadt (1370, greatly altered in 1806), 
the storming of which by the mob under Ziska began the Hussite 
wars in 1419 ; and the old palace of the Nostitz family, now 
the Bohemian National Museum, comprising a library with 
MSS. of Ziska, IIuss, &c., art collections, and antiquities. In 
the Jews’ quarter, or Judenstadt, at the turn of the Moldau, 
are nine synagogues, the most interesting, the Altneuschule, a 
Gothic structure, dating from the beginning of the 13th c. 
On the high W. bank are the Jesuit church of St. Nicholas 
(1722), rich in gilding and marble; the cathedral of St. Vitus 
(begun 1344, repaired 1874), with a tower 323 feet high, the 
tombs of many Bohemian kings and several emperors, frescoes 
by the early P. school (Thomas of Mutina, Theodoricof P.),&c,; 
the Burg or imperial palace, founded by Karl IV. in the style 
of the Louvre, and completed by Maria Theresa ; the rich abbey 
of Strahow (Premonstratensian), on the highest site in P., con- 
taining among other pictures a valuable work painted by Diircr 
in 1506 ; the pilgrim chapel of St. Loreto, an exact imitation of 
the famous Italian Casa Santa ; the Palace of Count Nostitz, 
with its rare collection of statues and casts, and about 400 pic- 
tures ; and Count Czernin's palace, one of the largest in Ger- 
many, now used as barracks. The university, the oldest in Ger- 
many, was founded in 1348, and in the 15th c. attracted students 
from all parts of Europe. It has now (1878) 123 instructors, 1780 
students, and a library of 130,000 vols. and 7762 MSS., rich in 
Czech literature. There are many benevolent and educational 
foundations, a German and a Bohemian theatre, and fine public 
gardens. Carolinenthal m the N.E. and Smichow in the S.W. 
are busy industrial suburbs, the former intersected by a railway 
viaduct two-thirds of a mile long. The centre of Bohemian 
commerce, P. manufactuies cottons, linens, leather, hosiery, 
Bohemian glass, machinery, &c. Pop. (1870) 157,275, of whom 
four-sevenths are Bohemian, three-sevenths German, and 13,000 
Jews. P. is said to have been founded by Libussa, first Duchess 
of Bohemia, in 722. The prosperity of its university was checked 
by the attempt of Wenzel to limit the privileges of foreign 
students, a measure which led to the founding of universities at 
Leipsic, Rostock, Cracow, &c. P. is famed in history as the 
sphere of action of Huss (q. v.) and Jerome (q, v.), the great 
heralds of the Reformation, and as the earliest stronghold of 
Protestantism in Germany. It suffered much from the Hussites 
under Ziska (q. v.), especially in 1424, and in 1620, soon after 
the opening of the Thirty Years’ War, the victory of the Catholic 
League over Friedrich V., the Elector Palatine, on the White 
Hill (Weisse Berg, } of a mile W.), sealed the doom of Protes- 
tantism in Bohemia. During the Seven Years’ War, P. was taken 
by Friedrich the Great in 1744, but his troops were expelled in 
the same year. The 4 Battle of P.* was a victory of Friedrich 
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over the Austrians, 6 th .May 1757. The Austrian troops sup- 
pressed a rising here in 1848. The treaty of P. settled the terras 
of peace between Austria and Prussia, 23d August 1866. See 
Tomek’s Gcschuhte der Stadt (Prag. 1865), Gesckichte der 
Universitat (1849), and Ambro's Der Dorn m P, (1859). 

Prahran, a suburb of Melbourne, on the S.E. side of that 
city, but forming a distinct municipality. It contains several 
important educational and charitable institutions, and a town- 
hall which is a prominent landmark for miles around. Pop. 
(1875) *6,309. 

Prai'rie (Fr. prairie, * meadowland/ from pn\ * a meadow ’) 
is a term used to denote any large expanse of grass-covered 
country without trees. There is much prairie-land in different parts 
of the world. In Europe a large portion of the Russian steppes, 
in Asia the greater part of Southern Siberia, in S. America 
the llanos bordering the Orinoco and the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres come under this definition. The term is, however, 
practically limited to the great central plains of N. America, 
covering an area of 400,000 sq. miles, and including Western 
Ohio, Southern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and the 
whole States of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, and 
Kansas, along with the territories of Nebraska and Dakota. These 
plains are sometimes flat, but generally undulating, of rich and 
finesoil, and drained by the great navigable rivers Ohio, M ississippi, 
and Missouri. They are rapidly being opened up by the spread of 
railroads, and already bear large crops of wheat and maize. 
Their indigenous animals — the buffalo, antelope, P.-hen, 1 \- 
dog, See. — are fast dying out along with the Indian tribes. The 
absence of trees, except in the river-beds, has been attributed 
to the fineness of the soil, but is more probably due to climatic 
reasons, such as the smallness of the average rainfall, together 
with the periodical P.-fires. In several parts of the prairies 
remains of cities and fortifications have been discovered, which 
seem to indicate that the Indians who held them when first 
invaded by Europeans had themselves dispossessed a more highly 
civilised race. 

Prai rie-Dog ( Spcrmophilus Ludavieianus ), a species of Mar- 
mot (q. v.) or Rodent, found m the prairie-lands of N. America, 
especially near the Missouri and its tributaries. It occurs in 
the prairies (whence its name), and lives in burrows. The 
association of the rattlesnake and a species of burrowing owl 
(Athene cuniculana) with the P.-D. does not appear to be oilier 
than accidental. The owl appears to establish itself in the disused 
burrows. The average length of the P.-D. is 16 inches. It has 
a short tail and cheek pouches. The incisor teeth are large and 
protrusive. The body is reddish-brown above and white below ; 

f rey and black tints mingling with the red of the upper parts. 

raine-dogs do not appear to hibernate. They are exceedingly 
lively creatures, and gambol in front pf their burrows, frequently 
sitting at rest on a little mound of earth placed in front of the 
entrance to their home. On the slightest alarm, they enter their 
habitations and disappear from sight as if by magic. 

Pra/krit (‘natural,’ ‘vulgar’), the name given to the group 
of Indian languages which are immediately derived from the 
Sanskrit. Properly speaking, the modem vernaculars now used 
ought not to be included, the term being strictly confined to 
those dialects, of various degrees of degradation, which can still 
be plainly recognised as of pure Sanskrit origin. In classical 
literature the P. is used by the subordinate personages in the 
dramas, and is found in the oldest inscriptions. See Institutiones 
Lingua Pracritua, by Lassen (Bonn, 1837), and An Introduc- 
tion to the P. of the Sanskrit Dramas, by E. B. Cowell, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge (1875). The 
term prakrUi , derived from the same root, is used in the Sankhya 
philosophy for the evolver, the primal cause of all existence. 

Prase (Gr. prason , ‘ a leek '), a variety of chalcedony possess- 
ing a dark green colour due to the presence of copper. It occurs 
in the iron mines of Breitenbrunn, Saxony, and, in fine crystals, 
in the Cedar Mountains, Cape Colony. The prasius of the 
ancients was a pale leek-green stone, and was extensively en- 
graved for signets. 

Pra'ti, Giovanni, an Italian poet, bom at Dascindo, near 
Trent, January 27, 1815, studied jurisprudence in the University 
of Padua, and in 1841 published the sorrowful love-poem La 
Edmenegard , which won so wide a popularity that its author 
resolved henceforth to devote himself entirely to the Muse. 
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Early inspired by the vision of a united Italy, he nevertheless 
incurred the suspicion of his countrymen by his devotion to 
the House of Savoy, and on the outbreak of the Revolution of 
1848 was hunted from Padua to Venice, and from Florence to 
Turin. In 1849 F, was appointed Poeta Cesareo to Charles 
Albert; in I 862 he was elected a deputy in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. Of late years he has resided at Rome. P/s earlier 
romantic and political poems are infinitely superior to his later 
productions, in which he seeks to develop a mystic philosophy, 
though both are marked by a grace of thought and diction which 
go far to make up for a lack of spontaneity and original concep- 
tion. To the former class belong Canti Lirici, Canti per U 
ropolo , and Ballate (1843), Mentone e Lacrime (1844), ana Aw* 
segiate SolUarie (1847) ; to the latter, the epics Rodolfo (1855), 
II Conte Riga (1856), and Ariberto (i860). A complete edition 
of his works appeared at Milan (1862). See Marchese, Le P&tte 
P. in the Revue des Deux Mondes (March 1856). 

Pratique (Fr. ; Ital pratica, Span, praetkd ), a term used 
chiefly in the S. of Europe to denote the limited quarantine 
which the captain of a ship is held to have performed when he 
has proved to the authorities of a port that his vessel is free 
from infection. 

Prato ( c the meadow *), a town of Italy, province of Florence, 
10 miles N.W. of the city of Florence, lies in a fertile plain on 
the right bank of the Bisenzio, and is a station on the Florence 
and Pistoja Railway. It has an ancient citadel, a magnificent 
cathedral, manufactures of straw-plait, silk, and woollen fabrics, 
and important publishing works. Top. (1874) 39,594. 

Prawn ( Palamon ), the name of various species of Decapodous 
Crustaceans allied to the lobsters and crabs. The prawns are 
distinguished by a long rostrum or beak projecting from the 
front of the carapace or shell. The legs are well developed, the 
second pair being the most powerful, and the inner pair of 
antennae having three divisions. The common P. (P. sertatus ), 
familiar on the British coasts, is a table delicacy. The flesh is 
much more palatable than that of the shrimp. The body is 
almost transparent, and has various tints and markings of orange 
and purple. The shell, like that of the lobster, turns red and 
opaque after boiling. Other species of P. belong to the genus 
Hippalyte. Of these, the best known is White’s .Esop P. (H* 
IVhitei) ; the Ring Horned P. is the Pandalus annuHcornis , dis- 
tinguished by the curvature upwards of the rostrum or beak. 

Praxit eles, whom we know chiefly from the writings of 
Pliny and Pausanias, was a famous sculptor, and the founder df 
a school of sculpture in Greece in the 4th c. B.C. He is said 
to have commenced his artistic career in 364-360, and to have 
practised it to an extreme old age. lie worked both in bronze 
and marble, but was more successful, more splendid in the latter 
material (/*. inarmore fdteior et clarior fait. Of many 
of his works we know nothing save from the descriptions of 
ancient writers, but they appear to have been in the highest 
style of art for beauty of form and vivacity of expression. An 
ancient copy of his * Apollo the Lizard-Killer * is regarded as one 
of the treasures of the Vatican. Lucien states that his ‘Venus of 
Crinolus ’ was the finest of his works. It was destroyed by fire 
at Constantinople in the 5th c., and its loss is regarded as one 
of the most deplorable sustained by art. The * Bacchanalian 
Dance/ one of his masterpieces, together with other distinctive 
specimens of his work, is in the National Gallery. PoliorceteS, 
besieging Rhodes, where the treasure was, withheld his hand, lest 
in destroying the city he should also destroy this triumph of genius. 
Other works were the ‘ Nausicaa/ and the 1 Paralus/ the latter 
a human figure, classed by Cicero among the most famous statues 
and pictures. P., whose nature was of a sunnier and more 
joyous character than that of Phidias, eschewed the grave subjects 
and the severe heroic forms in which his predecessor delighted. 
His art was liberal, luxurious ; expressing itself in rich, if also 
.somewhat effeminate forms of beauty. 

Prayer (Fr. prrifre, from Lat. precatie) is the expres- 
sion of the feelings implied by Religion (q. v.), which is the 
due apprehension of the character of God, and of our relation 
to him as our Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer t reverence 
and love for his divine perfection, gratitude for his mercies, 
penitence for sins, hope in hi* forgiving love, and desire for 
his favour and the blessings needed for ourselves and others. 
It assumes (1) the personality of God, (2) that he is near us, 
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and both Able and willing to bold intercourse with us; and, 
13) that be has the personal control of things out of himself. 
It thus appears that people’s notions of the efficacy of P. will 
depend on their notions of God ; and accordingly various theories 
on the subject might be enumerated. 1. That of the Peculiar 
People, vtfho are the only consistent believers in the supernatural 
efficacy of P. to accomplish physical as well as mental and 
naoral effects, and who, trusting entirely to the divine action, 
seek the aid of no human means, e.g., medical skill to help the 
recovery of the sick. 2. That of those who use the proper 
butpan means along with P. : the one extreme of this theory 
being that God answers P. by natural means appointed for this 
purpose from the beginning, and that the P. and its answer were 
m the counsel of God, and if there had not been the one there 
Would not have been the other ; the other extreme, that the human 
means alone may be effectual, but that P. may assist, e.g., the 
recovery of a sick person, by exciting his faith and hope. 3. 
That of those who, * knowing the intelligent order that pervades 
the universe, believe in it, and, with true filial piety, would never 
suggest a petition for a change in the Great Will, as touching any 
chUdish whim pf their own,’ Of those who hold this last theory, 
sdme (1) believe that P. is entirely useless. (2) Others, ad- 
mitting that it is so in the domain of natural phenomena, which 
are regulated by inviolable laws, hold that in the mental and 
moral universe there is conscious disorder which is a proof of 
the need and reasonableness of interference with it ; otherwise, 
that the Mind and the Will may be influenced by P., through a 
direct action of the divine upon the human spirit. (3) And 
still another class hold the only effect of P, to be its reflex 
action on ourselves ; a theory which has been held by some 
along with the belief in a personal deity {ef Blair’s Sermon on 
James i. 1 7, and a sermon by Dr. Leechman, Glasgow, 1744). 
But those who hold the theory in modern times generally regard 
the Deity as the infinite personification of our purest ideal, and 
P. as a yearning of the human spirit after that ideal. See Hodge’s 
Syst. 7 neol. (Edinb. 1873), Contemp . Rev. (October 1872, Janu- 
ary 1873, October 1876). 

P. for the dead was practised in the Christian Church from the 
earliest times, having been probably practised among the Jews 
(<r/ 2 Mace. xii. 43-45, Matt. xii. 32). It was common in the 2d 
c., and in the 4th c. it was reckoned a heresy to dci-y its efficacy. 
The reasons for the practice were various. See Purgatory. 

Pre-Ad'amites, the name of a supposed race of human 
beings who inhabited the earth prior to the creation of Adam. 
This theory, which gave rise to a short controversy in the Re- 
formed Church in the 17th c., was started by Isaac Peyrerius, 
who was at first a Protestant, but died a Roman Catholic priest, 
and who published a work, Preadamita (1655), to prove from 
the Epistle to the Romans (v. 12-14) the existence of men in 
the world before Adam. 

Preb'end (Lat. prebenda , ‘fuel and salt furnished to a royal 
envoy*), in canon law, is a stated income derived from some fixed 
source. Generally it is the right of receiving certain revenues 
for the performance of certain duties in a cathedral or collegiate 
church, the right to a stall in choir, and a vote in chapter. A 
P. may be held by a layman, and took its origin in the nth c., 
when the commune formerly devoted to the support of the bishop 
and chapter was divided in equal portion^ among the latter. 
The holier of a P. is called a prebendary. See Blunt’s Diet . of 
Doct. and Mist. TTieol, (Lond. 1872). 

Precedence, Jjpe order of general and social rank admitted 
on public occasions and in society. A table of P. both for men 
and women will be found in Burke’s Peerage, where peers and 
baronets are numbered also with regard to their P. A particular 
place on the scale is an honour derived from the Crown or Par- 
liament, or confirmed by authorised and ancient custom. The 
leading authorities are the statute 31 Henry VIII., the ‘Act for 
placing the Lords,* which was of the nature of a declaration 
confirming ancient and pre-existing usage in the' marshalling of 
dignities, an ‘Order of all Estates of Nobles and Gentry of 
England ’ having been framed in 1339 ; the statute 1 Edw. VI. 
c. J, s. 3, which enumerates the then names of dignity thus — 
i * duke, archbishop, marquis, earl, viscount, baron, bishop, knight, 
justice of either bench, or serjeant-at-law. Letters patent 9, 
10, and 14 James L, which inter alia decided that younger sons 
of viscounts and barons should take P. of baronets ; 1 Will, and 
Mary, c. 21 ; and the Acts of Union, 5 Anne, c. 8, and 39 and 


40 Geo. IIL c. 67, which defined the border ioif the various 
classes of peers thus— (1) Peers of England^ (2) peers of Scotland, 
(3) peers of Great Britain* (4) peers of Ireland, and (5) peers of 
the United Kingdom. The sovereign ranks first, the Prince of 
Wales and the princes of the blood-royal next. The place after 
the sovereign’s relatives is assigned to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord High Chancellor, and the Archbishop of York, 
in order. Various high dignitaries of the Crown precede and 
intersperse the order of dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
bishops, barons, judges, baronets, knights, &c. The eldest sons 
of peers of one rank come in P. sifter tne peers of the next rank, 
the younger sons after the peers of the second following rank. 
A similar precedence exists among ladies, the P. of the husband 
being that which is regarded, except when the daughter of a 
peer marries a commoner, when she retains her rank by right 
of birth. The wives and children of great officers of slate, 
however, have no P. on account of that official rank alone. 
Widows of peers married to commoners retain their old P. 
by courtesy. The daughters of peers, &c. t rank in order 
after the wives of their eldest brothers. Dowager peeresses 
rank before the wives of existing peers. It is a leading prin- 
ciple of the law of P. that P. emanates from the father or 
husband, and cannot be derived from a female except in the case 
of a peeress in her own right. Thus the daughter of a duke 
confers no P. upon her son any more than the daughter of a 
citizen. Baronets, whether of England, Scotland, Great Britain, 
Ireland, or the United Kingdom, take P. according to the dates 
of their patents. Ambassadors yield P. only to the members of 
the royal family of the court to which they are accredited, and 
to the sons and brothers of crowned heads. Foreign ministers 
and envoys are assigned places in this country between dukes 
and marquises, although it was settled at the Congress of Vienna 
jthat they had no real claim to F. Lord-lieutenants and high- 
’sheriffs of counties have no P. from these offices. The clergy, 
the bar, the army, navy, and other classes have amongst them- 
selves a certain P. and relative rank, which gives them, however, 
no position on the general or social scale. The question of P. of 
the great officers of state of Scotland and Ireland with reference 
to similar officers of England has never yet been definitely 
settled. At the coronation of William IV. the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland was placed next to the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain. The members of the College of Arms, who are the 
council of the Earl Marshal of England, are usually referred to 
on questions of P., and have charge of the arrangement of pro- 
cessions on state occasions. The Lyon Court is the authority 
m Scotland. 

Precen'tor (Lat. precentor), an officer in a cathedral. In 
cathedrals of old foundation the P., who ranked next in 
order to the dean, was intrusted with the charge of the inferior 
clergy and of the choir, and with other important duties. In 
modern cathedrals the dignity is held by a minor canon, who 
regulates the musical services. In monasteries, the P. is the 
monk who presides over the conduct of the service, keeps the 
books, sends out the briefs, and settles the prayersrto be said for 
departed brethren. The leader of the psalmody in Presbyterian 
churches is called a P. * 

Pre'cept, a term of Scotch law denoting an order to some 
one to do some legal act. Thus a P. of arrestment is a warrant 
by a judge to an officer of court to arrest the person named in 
the writing. 

Preces sion of the Equinox'es is nn astronomical phe- 
nomenon which is a dynamical consequence of the fact that the 
earth is not a true sphere. It is known that the earth’s axis of 
rotation is inclined to the plane of the earth’s orbit ; and accord- 
ingly the great circles m which the equatorial plane and the 
orbital plane may be supposed to cut the sphere of the heavens 
must intersect in two definite points, which are called the equi* 
noxes. These great circles arc called respectively the celestial 
equator and the ecliptic ; and their poles are separated by an 
arc which is equal to the angle contained by these two inter- 
secting planes. Looked at in the direction in which the pole 
of the ecliptic lies, i.e., from the same side on which the 
celestial N. pole is, the circumsolar motion of the earth is 
in the positive direction, is in other words contrary to the 
motion of the hands of a watch. Now the phenomena of 
P. consists of a slow negative rotation of the equinoxes round 
the ecliptic. This necessarily requires the revolution of the 
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pole of the equator round the pole of the ecliptic, so that the 
earth's axis describes a cone Whose axis passes through the 
pole of the ecliptic. The revolution is accomplished in 25,800 
years ; or, the equinoxes have a mean annual retrogression of 
50". 2. For this reason Aries, the first sign of the zodiac, no 
longer coincides with the constellation of the same name. The true 
explanation of P. was given by Newton, who accounted for it by 
the action of the sun and moon upon that portion of the 
earth’s mass which, owing to its spheroidal state, bulges out 
beyond the inscribed sphere. If the earth did not rotate about 
its axis, this action would bring the equatorial plane and the 
plane of the elliptic into coincidence ; but since rotation exists, 
the dynamical effect is the continual shifting of the line of inter- | 
section of these two planes. If the sun alone acted, the curve 
of precession would be an accurate ellipse. The action of the 
moon, however, modifies this in a peculiar way, so that the curve 
becomes a wavy ellipse. This secondary variation, which has a 
period of nineteen years, was discovered by Bradley, who called it 
Nutation (q. v.). The cause of P. is dynamically the same as 
the cause of the motion of the moon’s nodes. See Lunar 
Theory and Perturbations. 

Precious Stones. By this term, which is sometimes used 
as a synonym for jewel stones, is properly understood those orna- 
mental stones that are found in comparatively large masses, and 
possess in a modified degree only the fire or lustre, hardness, 
transparency, and other characteristics for which the real jewels 
are so highly esteemed. Thus while the term jewels comprises 
the diamond, sapphire, ruby, spinelle, emerald, beryl, topaz, 
zircon, garnet, chrysoberyl, &c. f the name P. S. is held to em- 
brace amethyst, opal, agate, carnelian, jasper, rock crystal, 
malachite, lapis lazuli, &c. 

Precipitation, in Chemistry, is the separation in the solid 
form of some compound from what was at first a solution. As 
a general rule most soluble salts are more soluble in hot than 
in cold water. Consequently P. often results from boiling the 
solution so as to evaporate it and render what remains stronger, 
and then letting it cool, when crystals of the salt crystallise out. 
Natural evaporation, by diminishing the quantity of the solvent, 
frequently leads to a like P. Again, it is well known that 
different salts differ widely as to their solubilities, some being 
quite insoluble in water ; and it is a recognised truth in analysis, 
that if two saline solutions be mixed, double decomposition 
always takes place, if by the mutual actions of the two salts a 
less soluble salt than either results. This less soluble salt fre- 
quently appears as a precipitate, and it is upon the nature of the 
precipitates formed by the action of a known agent upon a 
given salt that the rules of chemical analysis are based. 

Preoogni'tion, a term of Scotch criminal law denoting the 
examination of witnesses under superintendence of the Procurator 
Fiscal (q. v.) when a ciime has been committed. The object is 
that the public prosecutor may have full information to enable 
him to frame the charge and carry on the prosecution. 

Predestination is a theological term which is used in 
several somewhat different senses : — (1) In the general sense of 
foreordination, having equal reference to all events ; (2) as 
referring to the general purpose of redemption, without regard 
to individuals ; {3) to express the purpose of God in relation 
to the salvation of particular men, including the election of 
some to be saved and the leaving of the rest to perish. Accord- 
ing to Calvinistic theology, the Decrees of God (q. v.) are—i. 
All reducible to one purpose, i. e . , out of the scries of possible 
events God determined on the actual occurrence of the existing 
order from the beginning of time to all eternity. 2. They are 
eternal, so that history in all its details is but the evolution of 
the eternal purposes of God. 3. They are free, in respect of 
being founded on sufficient reasons, of being formed purely on 
the council of his own will, or of being absolute, or in no 
case conditional. 4. They render certain the occurrence of 
what he decrees. 5. They relate to all events, necessary or 
contingent, good or bad. With special reference to redemption, 
P. includes — (i) God’s purpose to create the universe ; (2) after 
Adam, by bis fall, had brought all his posterity into a state of 
condemnation, the election of a certain number to eternal life 
and the leaving of the rest to perish ; and (3) the complete sal- 
vation of all those whom he has thus chosen to life, lor whom 
Christ specially died, and in whosC behalf the certain efficacy 
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I and saving power of the Holy Spirit is exercilfedi See Hodge’s 
1 Syst Theol, {Edinb. 1873). ' < , i 

Pred'ioable* (LaC prcedicabilia), in Logie* the kinds* of 
terms or attributes always predicable of any subject, i Theyare 
five in number, viz., genus, species, difference, property, and 
accident. See Mill’s Logic % Book i. chap, vii, 

Predicate. See Proposition, 

Pre -existence is a theory regarding die origin of the soul, 
in contradistinction to other two theories.*— {*) That the soul of 
the child is derived from the parent as much as the body— a theory 
(called Tradueianism, from therihrase per Jtradium, ‘ by turns* 
mission ’) which was held by Tertullian (q, v. ) ; and (a) thatit 
owes its existence in each individual to the direct creative 
power of God (Creationism), According to the Platonic phi- 
losophy, the ideas that constitute the essence and life of all 
external things have been eternally in the divine mind; but 
Origen (q. v.) went much further, in declaring that the souls of 
men have a separate, conscious, personal existence in a previous 
state. Creationism was from the first the orthodox doctrine of 
the Eastern Church, and subsequently of the Western as well 
The Protestants generally adhered to this view, although most 
of the Lutheran divines of the 17th c. adopted Tradueianism, 
which has found numerous able advocates in modern times, 
especially in Germany, where the theory of P. has also been 
revived. See J, Muller’s Christl . Lehre v, d, Siinde (Eng. 
trans. Edinb. 1856). 

Prdfet, in France, is the name of various state officials, who 
aie so called because their duties in some degree resemble those 
of the Roman Prcefcct (q. v.). The officials to whom the name 
of I\, without any distinctive office, is usually applied, are the 
Prtjets des Dtpartements . The old Maitres aes Requeies, subse- 
quently called latendants , exercised control of the administration 
in the provinces, till the country was divided into departments 
at the Revolution. In 1800 they were replaced by priffets, 
whose principal functions are to give local effect to government 
measures, to superintend the election of deputies, and to appoint 
soHs-prtjets over arrondissements and other officers, and who have 
power on occasion to declare a state of siege, and call out the 
military. They are, however, responsible to a kind of appeal 
court, called the Cottseil de la Prefecture, In 1 878 there were 
86 such prefets in France, and 3 in Algeria. In addition, there 
is a P. de Police , and at the head of each of the five divisions 
7/ian times into which France is now portioned, there is a vice- 
admiral bearing the title of P. Maritime, 

Pre'gel, an important navigable river in the province of E, 
Prussia, formed near Insterbuig by the confluence of the Pissa 
and Angeraff, flows in a westerly direction, and after passing 
Konigsberg enters the Frische Haff, while it communicates with 
the more northerly Kurische Haff by the canal of the Deime; 

It is 120 miles long, and 720 feet broad at Konigsberg, and its 
chief affluents arc the Alle from the S. and Inster from the N. 
Below Tafian the stream divides into two channels, the Old and 
New P., which after a nearly parallel course of 18 miles, unite 
again at Konigsberg, and thus enclose a long strip of land no- 
where more than 3 miles wide. The valley of the r. is traversed 
by the Southern Railway of E. Prussia, which brings to Konigs- 
berg vast quantities of grain and timber from Russia. 

Preg'nancy, Concealment of. If a child be found dead, 
and its mother has concealed her pregnancy^he legal presump- 
tion is that she has murdered it. The burdff of proving that it 
was born dead or died from natural causes is thrown on her. ,,, 

Prehnlte is a member of the zeolite group of minerals which 
includes all the hydrated double silicates containing rib mag- 
nesium, or, at most, a very small quantity. P. is a double 
silicate of calcium and aluminium combined with one molecule 
of water. 1 1 is almost always found associated with calcitb, so 
that it is probably formed in the presence of an excess of lime, 
being like all zeolites a hydrated felspar. 

Prel'ate (Lat. predatus, * one set over’), means an ecclesiastic 
having jurisdiction over other ecclesiastics* and was primarily 
and properly applied to bishops, who 4 n the primitive Church 
received various titles of honour, as princes . of the Church, 
presidents, inspectors, chief-priests, popes, &c. But in the ordi- 
nary sense, the superior of a religious order, an archdean, &c., 
is also a P. 
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Prell'er, Friedrich, a German painter, was bom at Eise- 
nach, 25th April *804, and educated at Weimar, Dresden, and 
, Antwerp, He resided from 18*7 to 1831 at Rome, whence be 
returned in the Utter year to become a professor at Weimar. 
Amon&fhe chief works of P*, who excelled equally as a land- 
scape and historical painter, are the series of mural paintings from 
the Odyssey in the museum at Weimar, the landscapes from 
Wieland's Oberon in the * Wielandzimmer * of the grand-ducal 

S olace of Weimar, and his sixteen cartoons from the Odyssey 
1 the museum at Leipsic (reproduced by M, Jordan, Leips. 
1875, and cliromo-lithographed by Steinbock, Mum 1876 
seq.), P. produced another series of forty illustrations 
16 the Odyssey (engraved on wood by Brend’ amour and Oertel ; 
2 d ed. Leips. X873), end more recently a series of similar 
cartoon illustrations to the Iliad, He died in April 1878. — 
Ludwig P., bom at Hamburg, 15th September 1809, after 
studying (from 1828) philology at Leipsic, Berlin, and Got- 
tingen, settled first (1833) as a * privat-docent ' at Kiel, then 
as a professor at Dorpat (1838-43), and in 1844 became pro- 
fessor at the University of Jena. Appointed in 1847 chief 
librarian at Weimar, he travelled in 1852 through Greece 
and Asia Minor, and died at Weimar, 21st June 1061. IYs 
chief works are Demeter und Persephone (Hamb. 1837) ; Give* 
chische Mytkologie (3d ed. by Plew, 2 vols. Berl. 1872-75) ; 
Rtimische Mytkologie (2d ed. Berl. 1865) ; Histories Philosophies 
Graca et Romance, which he wrote in conjunction with Ritter 
(5th ed* by Teichmiiller, Gotha, 1875) ; and Aufsdtze aus dent 
Gebiet dcr klassischen A Iterth umswissen sch aft (edited by R. 
Kohler, Berl. 1864), 

Prel'ude (Lat. praludo , * I play before *), a movement played 
as an introduction to the performance of a musical work. It 
is usually written in the same key with the piece which follows. 

Frem'UdS, is an English law term denoting * that part in 
the beginning of a deed, the office of which is to express the 
granter and grantee, and the land or thing granted/ It is 
further said that no person not named in the P. can take any- 
thing by the deed, though he be afterwards named in the 
habendum . In Scotch law, the word P. is applied generally to 
the subject-matter of a deed, and sometimes it is used to signify 
the lands or houses which are the subject of the right or con- 
veyance. The name is said to have been given from the circum- 
stance of the subject-matter being first described in full, and 
afterwards referred to as the P. (Lat .pramissa, 4 things mentioned 
before '). 

Premise is a proposition going before a conclusion. A re- 
gular syllogism consists of two premisses and a conclusion. The 
two premisses are sometimes called antecedents, while the con- 
clusion is called the consequent. 

Pre'mium Pudici'tiee is a consideration given to a pre- 
viously chaste woman by the man who has seduced her. Equity 
will enforce payment of the bond. But the law distinguishes 
between an obligation for consideration passed and consideration 
in future . A bond for passed cohabitation is good ; but one to 
live in a future state of concubinage is void. Regard is also 
had to the previous character of the woman in whose favour the 
bond is given. 

Premonfttraten'siana, or Nor'bertine Monks, were a 
religious order which was founded (1 12 1) by Norbert, Aichbishop 
of Magdeburg, at Premontre (Isle de France), with the object 
of re-establishing tfce obsolete discipline of the regular canons. 
The rule which Norbert gave to the ordqj* was that of St. Augus- 
tin*?, with some slight alterations, and the addition of certain 
severe laws. By the sobriety of their life and manners, their 
learning, and cultivation of the useful arts, the P. soon became 
extremely popular, and spread over Europe. But, just as with 
the other orders, popularity brought them favour and riches, and 
riches brought in their train arrogance, luxury, and vice. At first 
so poor that their only property was an ass which carried the 
wood which they cut daily and sold for their subsistence, they 
soon received many donations, and in thirty years they had 100 
abbeys in France and Germany. In course of time, in all parts 
of Christendom they had 1000 abbeys, 500 nunneries, and 300 
provostships, besides a large number of priories. The P. came 
to England in 1146, where they were known from their habit as 
the white Canons, and where in the reign of Edward I. they 
had 27 monasteries. They had 6 in Scotland— at Stranraer, 
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Holywood, Whithorn, Tongland, Dryburgh, and Feme (Ross)* 
and several in Ireland. See Heiyot’s Hisioire des Ordres Mon* 
astique (Par. 1714). 

Prenzlow (Ger. Prenzlau), a town of Prussia, province of 
Brandenburg, lies on the Uker, where it flows into the Uker- 
see. It has a fine Gothic church (Marienkirche) of the 14th c., 
foundries, machine factories, and spuming mills* Pop. (187 5) 
15 > 73 *- 


as * a word placed before a noun or a pronoun to show its tui- 
tion to some other word in the sentence.’ But it can easily be 
shown that such a definition is not sufficiently precise. A con- 
junction, for example, may express a relation between two words 
in the same sentence. The etymology itself is defective. A P. 
is not always 1 placed before 1 the word whose relation it fixes ; 
sometimes, even frequently, it comes after it. Innumerable 
attempts have been made by grammarians to give a more exact 
expression to the notion of a P. Most of these are failures. The 
least unsatisfactory is that of Mason 1 — 4 Prepositions are words 
placed before substantives, by means of which we show the 
relation in which things and their actions and attributes stand to 
other things/ Or, better still, 4 Prepositions are words used to 
mark or determine the relations in which things and their actions 
and attributes stand to other things/ In the sentence 4 1 heard 
a foot oft the stair/ 4 on’ is a word marking a relation of place 
between ‘stair’ and ‘foot/ Again, in the sentence, ‘Hooked 
in his face,’ 4 in ’ marks the same relation between 4 face * and | 
the ‘act of looking.* The principal relations which a P. j 
marks are those of place, time, ana causality. It is an almost 
universal practice of English grammarians to say that the P. 
governs the ‘objective case/ Nothing can be more erroneous. 
To speak of * case * here is absurd, but it is doubly absurd to 
employ the term 4 objective, * which has no meaning except in 
connection with a transitive verb. In English parsing, pupils 
should be taught to exercise their intelligence in discovering the 
actual relations marked or determined by every P., and should 
not be taught to repeat a phrase into which it is impossible to 
import a vestige of intelligibility. See Bain s Companion to the 
Higher English Grammar (Lond. 1874), and Mason’s English 
Grammar (19th ed. 1877). 

Prerogative Court, was the court in England in which 
wills were proved and administrations taken out. In 1858 its 
functions were transferred to the Probate Court (q. v.). 

PresTburg* (Mag. Pozsony \ Slav. Presburek, Lat. Posonium ), 
a town of Hungary, beautifully situated on the Danube, and on 
the spurs of the Little Carpathians, 41 miles E.S.E. of Vienna 
by rail. It consists of the inner town, Altstadt, the walls of 
which were demolished in 1 778; the Ferdinandstadt and Ncu- 
stadt on the N. ; the Franz-Josephstadt on the Danube; and 
the Theresienstadt, Schlossberg (the Jews’ quarter), and Zucker- 
mande on the W. The town lies on the N. bank of the river, 
which is crossed by a fine bridge of boats. The principal 
buildings are the Gothic cathedral of St. Martin — the former 
coronation-church of the kings of Hungary — begun in 1090, 
completed in 1452, restored 1865-67 ; the Landhaus, in which 
the imperial diets were held 1802-48, but which is now a court 
of justice ; the Rathhaus ; the Franciscan church, founded in 
1293; and the Primatial-Gcbaude, the winter palace of the Primate 
of Hungary. Besides those already named, P. has 23 other 
churches, 1 a theatre, Natural History museum, several academies 
and high schools, an hospital, and a library of 50,000 volumes. 
On the Schlossberg, a plateau 273 feet above the Danube, stand 
the ruins of the royal palace, burned in 18 11, and never restored. 
The industries of P. are important, and include silk-spinning 
and weaving, tobacco, leather, sugar, paper, and glass manufac- 
ture ; while there is considerable transit trade in com, wine, 
flour, fruit, rosoglio, chemicals, and timber. Pop. (1870) 46,540 
(one-fourth Magyars, one-third Protestants, 7000 Jews). P. 
became the capital of Hungary in 1446, when the Turks had 
obtained possession of Ofcn, but in 1784 the government was 
carried back to Ofcn by Joseph II. A treaty was signed at P. 
in 1805, after the battle of Austerlitz, by which Venice and the 
Tyrol were ceded to France. See Fiihrcr dutch /> (PresL 
1 062) ; P % und seine Umgehwgen (Presb, 1865). 
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Preabyo'pia, a term used in ophthalmic science to denote 
long-sightedness. The opposite condition of vision is termed 
Myopia, or short-sightedness. 

Preabyte'ri&nism. Presbyter (Gr. presbyteros, * elder ’) was 
a title for the rulers of the Church, borrowed from the Jews, 
and indicative rather of the wisdom than the age of the person. 
Presbyterians hold it to be synonymous with Bishop (q. v.). 
Episcopalians, on the other hand, maintain that presbyters or 
priests were from the first an order distinct from and inferior 
to the bishops, who were the successors of the apostles. How- 
ever this may be, it is a fact that in the 3d c. there were three 
orders of clergy in the Church — deacons, presbyters, and bishops, 
and that the Church was finally organised on the principle of 
Episcopacy. 

The distinctive tenets of P. are chiefly two : — 1. It differs 
from Episcopacy (1) in. having lay elders ordained, with equal 
powers to rule (nonce called ‘ ruling ’ elders) with those of the 
ministers or teaching elders ; and (2) in placing all its Church 
.rulers on the same footing of lank or dignity. It is maintained 
that there is a distinction made in the New Testament between 
the two classes of elders — teaching and ruling (cf. Rom. xii. 8 ; 
I Cor. xii. 28 ; 1 Tim. v. 17), and that there is no ground in it 
for the threefold ministry of Episcopacy. The nature of the 
office of Deacon (q. v.) is held to be denned by the account of 
its institution iu Acts vi., and hence the duties of deacons are 
confined to the oversight of the poor, and of the outward busi- 
ness of the house of God, while the titles of bishop and presbyter 
are regarded as equivalent (cf. Acts xx. 17, 28; Phil. i. 1 ; Tit. 

i. 5-7 J Tim. iii. 1). 2. 1 \ differs from Congiegationalism (q. v.), 
which makes each worshipping assembly independent, by carrying 
out to the widest limits the principle of subordination and cen- 
tralisation. There is a kirk-session in every parish, consisting 
of the minister and a body of lay elders. The ministers within 
a certain district, with one ruling elder from each session, con- 
stitute a Presbytery. Professors of divinity within the same dis- 
trict, if they be ministers, are also members. Several neighbour- 
ing presbyteries again combine to form a Synod, in which all 
the members of the included presbyteries may meet. The highest 
court is the General Assembly, the members of which are repre- 
sentative ministersjmd ruling elders from each presbytery, in pro- 
portion to the numbers in each. The country in which P. has 
always had the strongest hold, being the only one in which it has 
been the national form of Chuicli government from the Reforma- 
tion, is Scotland. Accordingly the history of P. in that country is 
the history of the Established Church, with its various offshoots. 
See Scotland, Church ok; Frle Church of Scotland; 
Reformed Presbvterians ; United Presbyterians. 


Presbyte'rian Church — 1. In the Colonies . — Canada . — 
Every shade of Presbyterianism which has prevailed in the 
mother country has had its representatives in this colony, but 
the different branches have been at length united. A union took 
place between the United Pie&byterians and the Free Church in 
1861, and in 1875 between this united Church and the branch 
in connection with the Church of Scotland. In 1877 the Pres- 
byterian population was 600,000, the number of congregations 
1008, and of ministers 733. 

Australia. — The history of Presbyterianism in this colony is 
almost the same as in Canada. The different branches identified 
with the Church of Scotland, the United Presbyterian, and the 
Free Church were united — in Victoria, 1859, Queensland, 1863, 
New South Wales and South Australia, 1865. The total number 
of parishes or charges in Australia in 1877 was 278, and of 
ministers 262 ; and in all the British Colonies, including South 
Africa (the P. C. of which has had a connection with Holland, 
France, and Scotland) and New Zealand, the same year, 1641 
charges and 1291 ministers. 

2. On the Continent of Europe. — The following are the 
statistics for the various countries in 1877, Germany being 
omitted because the form of government of the Reformed Church 
in that country is only partially Presbyterian : — 


Switzerland . f 
France— Reformed Ch. 

Union oj i< ret; Ch* 
Holland 
Belgium 

ChrtUian Olissioti 
Chunk 
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Par. 

Min. 


8q8 

1038 

Italy — Vaudoi* . 

540 

595 

Free Italian . 

46 

46 

Hungary 

1309 

*583 

i Bohemia and Moiavia 

n 

15 

1 Russia . 



1 Spam . 

34 

18 

Norway 


Par. Min. 
56 5^ 

9 

>•007 2017 
68 67 

40 40 

12 12 

3 3 


3. In England. —The history of Presbyterianism in England 
begins with Wiclif (q. v.) and the Lollards (q. v, ), who in the 
14th and Ktb centuries rejected episcopal authority. An attempt 
was made by some of the Puritans of the 16th c. to model the 
Church of England on that of Geneva. The first separate con- 
gregation of Presbyterians was formed at Wandsworth, near 
London, 1572, but no great number of congregations existed till 
the Civil War (1642). The system was established under the 
Commonwealth, but had to give place to Episcopacy again at 
the Restoration (1660). The organisation and discipline of Pres- 
byterianism were never very stringent in this country, and laxity 
of doctrine prevailed to such an extent that in the i8tn c. it drifted 
bodily into U nitarianism. A few congregations only remained 
in the northern counties, between whom, under the title of * The 
Synod of the I 5 . C. in England, *‘and the Church of Scotland 
there was an unsuccessful attempt to form a union in 1836. A 
union was formed in 1876 with about an equal number of United 
Presbyterians, and in 1877 the Church comprised 43,434 en- 
rolled members, in 258 congregations, and lo presbyteries. Of 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists (q. v.) there were in 1875, 1098 
congregations, with 522 ministers, in 24 presbyteries. 

4. In Ireland. — Presbyterianism first obtained a permanent 
footing in Ireland in 1642 among the Scotchmen who had 
previously settled in the country. After the Restoration (1660) 
the Church suffered much persecution, which came to an end 
at the Revolution (1688). The Regium Donum (q. v.), a 
grant of ^600 which had been given by Charles I., was now 
doubled, and in 1719 the protection of the Toleration Act 
(q. v.) was obtained. As in England, Umtarianism began to 
prevail about the end of the 17th c., and led to a schism (1726). 
A party who opposed subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession formed themselves into the Presbytery of Antrim, and 
the more orthodox party remained as the Synod of Ulster. 
A union was formed in 1S40 between this latter body and tlie 
Secession Church, which had been founded about a century 
before by Scotch seceders. The united body, which assumed 
the title of ‘The General Assembly of the P. C. in Ireland,’ 
reckoned in 1877, 560 congregations, 600 ministers, 37 pres- 
byteries, and 5 synods. The Reformed P, C., which was 
founded in Ireland in 1763, had about 5500 members in 41 
congregations, with 31 ministers. 

5. hi the United States . — I. Of promiscuous origin. — (1) The 

first congregation of English-speaking Presbyterians in America 
of which we know was formed in Maryland by a minister of 
the Irish P. C., -who came from Barbadoos in 1684. In 1705 a 
presby teiy was formed, and m 1716 the Church assumed the title 
of * The Synud of Philadelphia.’ The adoption by the Church in 
1729 of the ’Westminster Confession, and the levivai produced by 
Whitfield, led to a disruption in 1741, and the formation of the 
old side Synod of Philadelphia and the new hie Synod of New 
York, which, however, reunited in 1758. In 1766 they entered 
into friendly relations with the Congicgafcionali»ts, but, although 
a ‘Plan of Union 1 was adopted in 1801, the two Churches never 
amalgamated. The Plan was abrogated in 18371 and in 1838 the 
Chuicli itself, owing chiefly to disagreements on this subject, 
was divided into the Old and New School Piesbyterian Churches ; 
but the two weic reunited in 1869. This is the P. C. in the 
United States of America (North). (2) TheP. C. in the United 
States (South) was formed by the withdrawal fiom the Old School 
Church of all the congregations in the Southern States on the out- 
break of the Civil War in *i86i,towhich acceded in i867theSynod$ 
of Kentucky and Missouri, and part of the Presbytery of Chesa- 
peake. II. Of Continental origin, — (1) A branch of the Reformed 
Church was founded by the Dutch emigrants who settled on the 
Hudson in 1C19, which, however, remained dependent on the 
Church of the home country till 1771. In 1785 it assumed the 
title of ‘The Synod of the Dutch Reformed Churches,’ fiom which 
the prefix Dutch was dropped in 1867. The Huguenots esta- 
blished churches in the country shortly after 1685. (2) The 

Reformed German Church was founded m the beginning of the 
last century by Palatines, Huguenots, and some Swiss. I II. Of 
Scotch origin. — (1) A branch of the Associate Church was founded 
by Scotch emigrants who sympathised with the seceders of 1733 * 
This Church, which was organised in 1754 as ‘The Associate Pres- 
bytery of Pennsylvania,’ united in 1782 with the Reformed P, C., 
the united body taking the name of the Associate Reformed 
Church. In 1858 another union took place with the Associate 
Church, which had grown out of a minority which stood aloof 
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from the union of 1783, the name now adopted being the United 
P. C. of N. America. The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South was formed in 1821 by the Synod of the Carolinas sepa- 
rating itself from the Associate Reformed Church. (2) The 
Reformed P. C., which had been formed by Scotch and Irish 
emigrants, and organised as art independent presbytery in 1774, 
united with the Associate Church in 1 782 ; but a minority, who 
refused to accede, got ministers" to form a presbytery in 1792, 
which was organised into a Synod in 1809. A minority, who 
held it to be right to act as citizens of the States, seceded in 
1833, and formed the General Synod of the Reformed P. C., 
being popularly known as the New Light Covenanting Church. 
The following statistics are for 1877 : — 

Charges. Ministers. 

PC. (North) S°77 4744 

„ (South) .... . 1S21 1004 

Reformed German . 1347 650 

Reformed Dutch 5°6 546 

United Presbyterian .... 783 640 

Reformed Presbyterian . 104 zoo 

General Synod of Reformed P. ■ 55 24 

Associate Reformed Synod of the South 100 80 

Welsh Calvinist Methodists ... . . 76 

See Repaid of the Pan-Presbyterian Council held in Edinburgh 
in 1877. See Presbyterianism. 

Presbytes, a genus of Catarhine or Old World monkeys, 
represented by the Simpai of Sumatra (P. melalophos ), or Black 
Crested monkey ; by the Entellus (J\ or Scmnopithccus ctitellus ), 
and by the Proboscis monkey (P. larvatus or Kalian). In these 
monkeys the cheek-pouches are rudimentary, the thumbs short, 
and the tail may exceed the body in length. 

Pres'cot (‘the priest’s cot*), a town of England, in Lanca- 
shire, 8 miles E. of Liverpool, ancl 2 miles fiom the Rainhill 
station of the London and North-Western Railway. It has 
important manufactures of watch movements, tools, and files, 
and in or about the town are extensive cotton and flax mills, 
breweries, drain-pipe works, potteries, and coal mines. Top. 
(1871)5990. 

Pres'cott, William Hickling, D.C.L., an American 
historian, was born at Salem, Massachusetts, 4th May 1796. 
lie was descended from an old Massachusetts family, his grand- 
father, Colonel William Prescott, having been an officer m the 
Revolution. I\ received his early education at Boston, where 
his father held a distinguished position as a lawyer, and entered 
Harvard College in 1S11, with the intention of following the 
same profession. He graduated in 1814. An accident during 
his college course deprived him of the use of one of his eyes, 
and his intense application having gieatly impaired the other, 
he was forced to abandon all idea of becoming a lawyer, and 
spent the next two years in travelling through England, Fiance, 
ancl Italy. Oil returning to America lie married, and com- 
menced a systematic study of history, contributing at the same 
time some papers to the North American Review. Finally he 
resolved to devote himself to Spanish history, and his friendship 
with Mr. Evrett, then United States Ambassador at Madrid, 
enabled him to acquire a unique collection of original MSS. and 
rare books bearing upon the events of the period he had chosen 
for investigation. Supplementing his defective vision by the 
constant use of a reader and secretary, and working in the most 
rigidly methodical way, he got through an amount of woik 
which is astonishing, even if we take no account of the dis- 
advantages under which he laboured. In 1833 appeared lus 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic 
(3 ,vols.), which was received with great applause both in 
Europe and America, and was translated into French, Spanish, 
and German. After six additional years of labour, he published 
his History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Preliminary View 
of (he Ancient Mexican Civilisation , and the Life of the Con- 
queror Hernando Cortez (3 vols. 1843), which was followed by 
the History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary View 
of the Civilisation of the Incas (2 vols. 1847), History of the 
Reign of Philip //., King of Spain (vols. i. and ii. 1855, vol. iii. 
185S), a work which P.’s death prevented him from completing ; 
and an edition of Robertson's History of the Reigti of Charles V. 
(1856), with notes, and an account of the Emperor’s life after 
his abdication. P. was a member of most of the learned 
societies of Europe, and had the degree D.C.L. conferred on 
him by Oxford in 1850. He died at Boston, January 28, 1859. 


P.’s works rank as standard authorities on the periods of which 
they treat, a position to which they are entitled not more by the 
large amount of original information which they contain, than 
by the fair and judicious spirit which has reduced that informal 
tion to an historical form. There is a certain easy and pictur- 
esque elegance in the language, but it lacks force, brilliancy, 
and beauty. P. was not a great historical genius, but he was a 
great student ; and his writings show how much can be achieved 
by patient and intelligent labour. A cheap edition of P.’s his- 
torical works was issued by Routledge (4 vols. 1866). A new 
edition of his complete works, superintended by his last Secre- 
tary, John Foster Kirk, was published at Philadelphia in 15 vols. 
(1874-75). See Life of IV, II. P. t by George Ticknor (1864). 

Prescription, in law. A right may be acquired or lost by 
P. By 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 27, no person shall make an entry 
or distress, or bring an action to recover any land or rent, unless 
within twenty years after the time at which the right to make the 
entry or distress or to bring the action accrued. In case of 
tenants at will, the right of action may accrue at the end of the 
tenancy, or at the end of one year from its beginning, at which 
time the tenancy is supposed to finish ; but no mortgagee or 
Cestui que 7 rust (q. v.) is within the clause. Money charged 
on land or rent must be claimed within twenty years. No arrears 
of rent or of interest arising from money charged upon or pay- 
able out of land or rent, or in respect of any legacy, is recover- 
able after six years from the date of falling due. (See Imme- 
morial Usage; Limitations, Statute of; Mercantile 
Law Amendment Act; Easement.) In Scotland, P. is 
divided into positive and negative , the former being a mode of 
acquiring property, or rather of protecting the right from 
challenge on account of the possessor having continued his 
possession for the period which bars challenge ; the latter, which 
is the converse of the former, is the loss of a right from not 
having used it for a certain length of time. Forty years’ unin- 
terrupted possession of heritage bars challenge. The statute 
(Scotch) of 1617 enacts that all actions competent by law upon 
heritable bonds, reversions, contracts, &c., shall, unless under 
special circumstances stated in the Act, be begun within forty 
years from the date of the same. There are also what are called 
the lesser prescriptions. The decennial P. is in favour of tutors 
and curators, limiting the right of the pupil or ward to call 
them legally to account to ten years after the expiration of the 
office. The sexennial P. limits the right of action on bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes, except bank-notes, to six years 
from their date. The Act 1579 enacts a triennial P. with regard 
to tradesmen’s accounts, servants wages, and similar debts. 

Prescription, in medicine, is the term applied to the written 
direction or receipt of a medical practitioner to be given to the 
chemist for the picparation of a medicinal substance. The P. 
may be for an officinal compound, the formulae for which are 
contained in the British Pharmacopoeia, and are therefore sup- 
posed to be kept in preparation by .all dispensing chemists, or 
for an extemporaneous compound devised specially for the patient 
under treatment. 

Dr, Paris lays down five objects which the physician should 
have in view in the construction of an extemporaneous formula 
or V. They are — (1) To promote the action of the principal 
medicine, or, as he terms it, the basis of a formula ; (2) To 
correct the operation of the basis ; (3) To obtain the joint opera- 
tion of two or more medicines which act in totally different 
ways ; (4) To obtain a new and active remedy not afforded 
by any single substance ; (5) To select an eligible form. The 
first object may be attained by combining different preparations 
of the same substance, as a tincture with an infusion; or by 
combining different substances having a similar action ; but in 
all such cases care must be taken not to prescribe incompatibles. 
The second object is to render certain medicinal substances 
more agreeable in their action by adding a corrective : thus by 
adding a due proportion of the extract of hyoscyamus to the ex- 
tract of colocynth, the griping tendency of the fatter is obviated 
without interfering with its purgative action. The third object 
is to act upon a diseased part by the administration of medicines 
which, when administered separately, act in different modes; 
thus, in certain cases of dropsy, which is a mere symptom, 
cathartics and diuretics may be combined, and by such means 
the symptoms may be more effectually removed than by either 
the one or the other administered separately, The fourth object 
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is usually attained by extemporaneous chemical decomposition { 
thus by prescribing: perchloride of mercury with iodide of potas- 
sium, biniodide of mercury is formed ; or an action may be pro- 
duced by two medicines prescribed simultaneously different from 
what would be produced by either when taken singly, or within 
a short interval of each other. The physiological effect of 
Dover’s powder, a mixture of opium and ipecacuanha, is very 
different from that of either one or other taken separately. The 
fifth object is to present the medicine in an agreeable form, so as 
not to cause nausea. This is certainly one of the most important 
objects to be had in view, for there is no reason why a medicine 
should be given in a nauseous form, more particularly to children. 
The active ingredients of many medicines can be given in small 
bulk, in the form of pills, and the pills may be coated and thus 
rendered tasteless. Castor-oil and codliver-oil, the taste of 
which is repugnant to many, may be given in the form of emul- 
sion, and so rendered almost tasteless. It was formerly the 
custom to write elaborate prescriptions containing an immense 
number of different ingredients, but medicinal compounds are 
not now generally so complicated. It is the custom to write 
out prescriptions in Latin, but many physicians have adopted 
the practice of writing out the directions in plain English. 

Presentation, the name given to the act by which the 
patron of a living in the Established Church of Scotland ap- 
pointed a minister. The name has fallen into disuse through 
the abolition of Patronage (q. v. ). 

Presentment is the notice taken by a grand jury of any 
offence, from their own knowledge, without any bill of indict- 
ment laid before them. There mayjie the P. of a nuisance or 
a libel, upon which the officer of the court must afterwards 
frame an indictment, when the party presented against can be 
put on trial. 

“Preserves’ for game has no privileges beyond other private 
grounds, the occupiers of which may hinder others from sporting 
m them, unless there is a right of cnase or free warren. If any 
one enter on the ground of another lie is a trespasser, and if he 
refuse to go away, he may be forcibly ejected. 

Preserved Pood. The subject of the preservation of food 
is one of great and increasing interest in a country like Great 
Britain, whose native food 'resources are quite inadequate to 
meet the wants of the population. It is of almost equal import- 
ance in colonies and foicign states capable of producing food 
much in excess of the necessities of their inhabitants, and 
wherever distant markets must be resorted to for the disposal of 
surplus produce. With many and most important food pro- 
ducts no difficulty arises, as cereals, starches, sugar, spices, and 
other substances can be conveyed to and used in nil parts of the 
world in as good a condition as in the regions of their produc- 
tion. But there are numerous important pioducts which undergo 
putrefactive changes with such rapidity that unless their tendency 
to change is counteracted by artificial means they are only avail- 
able as food within a limited time after their collection or pre- 
paration. The substances which thus demand some means of 
artificial preparation are succulent vegetables and fruits, and all 
kinds of animal food. The latter is by far the most important 
section, and as regards vegetable products it may be sufficient 
to remark that the physical conditions which tend to preserve 
animal substances are generally applicable to vegetable products, 
while ‘preserves* of fruits boiled with sugar are universally 
known as jams, jellies, or candied fruits. 

The trade in P. F. is not of recent origin, but within the past 
few years it has rapidly attained great dimensions and import- 
ance. The number of schemes propounded and patents secured 
for food preservation are almost countless ; but hitherto com- 
paratively few and simple processes have been found practi- 
cally available. The various methods suggested] resolve them- 
selves into four principal classes — 1st, the use of chemical anti- 
septics ; 2d, desiccation or drying ; 3d, exclusion of air ; and 
4 th, refrigeration or exposure to cold. In many cases combina- 
tions of these classes of agencies are employed. 

Chemical A ntiseptics . — The typical example of these agencies 
and that which has been employed from very remote times is 
salting or curing with common salt. The salt acts chiefly by 
the removal of watery juices from the tissues of animal food, and 
in so doing it drives off a certain proportion of the nutritive 
ingredients. Other substances have been associated with salt, 
&nd other processes ate superadded to salting with the view of 
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effecting a mild care. Among the chemical agencies proposed, 
the most hopeful have been sulphurous acid, acetate of potash, 
and bisulphite of lime. The latter, as patented and employed by 
Messrs. Bailey & Son of Wolverhampton, has been found to be 
an inoffensive and efficient agent for preserving butchers’ meat 
for short periods. Vinegar fi used to a small extent as a pickle 
for animal substances, but largely for vegetables. Smoking 
depends for its efficiency partly on the antiseptic properties of 
the smoke, and partly yn the drying and coagulation of albumen 
in the process. 

Desiccation or prying is a method which has been success- 
fully practised with fish, and in tropical countries with other 
animal food. In S. America beef is cut into strips and exposed 
to the sun until quite dry and brittle, when it forms charqui or 
jerked beef, a form of food at one time introduced into this 
country from the River Plate, without any great success. Except 
for special purposes, no greater success has attended the powdered 
meat proposed by Dr. Hassell. Meat biscuits are prepared with 
powdered meat and farinaceous materials ; and Femmican {q. v.) 
is another form in which desiccated meat is employed. Ihe 
process of drying is applied with most satisfactory results to 
vegetable substances, as evidenced by the compressed vegetables 
of Chollet Cie. of Paris and other firms. 

Exclusion of Air . — This process is a practical exemplification 
of the truth of the germ theory of putrefactive change, its 
success depending upon first heating the material to be preserved 
to such a degree as to kill living germs, and then hermetically 
sealing it in tins with the exclusion of all atmospheric air. 
Tinned meats, fish, soups, and stews prepared on these prin- 
ciples now occupy a most important position in the list of food 
supplies. Mutton and beef so prepared were first largely 
imported from the Australian colonies, but now the United 
States and Canada supply large quantities, while enormous 
supplies of salmon tinned with oil come from the Columbia 
River off the Pacific coast. Sardines cooked in oil is another 
and old-established form of food preserved by tinning. 

Refrigeration , — The most recent and altogether most satis- 
factory process for the temporary preservation of fresh alimen- 
tary substances is found in the artificial application of cold 
during transit. The principle has been long known and acted 
on to a limited extent, as in preserving and transporting salmon 
to distant markets, &c., but now on t great scale it is worked 
with such certainty and success that fresh meat can be trans- 
ported from and through tropical heat to any distance in perfect 
condition. The British markets are now supplied with a con- 
siderable proportion of this fresh meat from the United States 
by means of refrigerating appliances fitted up in the great ocean 
steamers. The trade was begun only in October 1875, and 
already it has attained enormous proportions, v/ith the prospect 
of such further expansion as will materially affect the economical 
conditions of large classes. The ordinar) method of transmis- 
sion consists in sewing up the carcases in canvas and hanging 
them in specially constructed chambers, which are maintained at 
a temperature of 37 0 by a constant current of cold air blown into 
it by a fan blast set in motion by steam. The air admitted to the 
chambers is cooled down to 37 0 by passing it over ice ; and main- 
tained at that temperature, the meat is delivered in London quite as 
fresh and in as good condition as it can be shown in New York. 

Fre'ees of Meeting. In Scotland, the business of a meet- 
ing of creditors cannot proceed without a P. He has no power 
beyond that of constituting the meeting and preserving order in 
it. His vote is only that of one creditor. 

Presidency, the name given by the East India Company to 
their settlements at Fort william. Fort St. George, and Bom- 
bay, each of which was placed under a Governor and Council, 
who exercised a delegated authority over the neighbouring 
commercial factories. Ultimately the P. of Fort William or 
Bengal being interpreted to include all the rest of British India 
which was not either Madras or Bombay, owing to the supremacy 
of the Governor-General, became unwieldy and has been split 
up into five manageable provinces, under Lieutenant- Governors 
or Chief Commissioners. The threefold division, however, sur- 
vives in the administration of the army, and the nominal organi- 
sation of the Covenanted Civil Service \ and the three capitals 
are still known as the P. towns. 

President of the Council is the fourth great officer of 
state. His office is to attend on the Queen, to propose business 
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at the Council table, and to report the transactions there to Her 
Majesty, 

Prei»en'*6, Edmond do, D.D., a French Protestant 
minister, born at Paris, 27th January 1824, was educated there, 
at Lausanne under Vinet, ana at the Universities of Halle and 
Berlin. He settled in Paris as pastor of the Taitbout Chapel, 
and soon became celebrated as an eloquent, learned, and liberal 
.preacher. In 1863 the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him 
by the University of Breslau. He is the author of numerous works, 
many of which have been translated into English \—Histoire des 
Trots Premiers Sikles de VEglise Chrltienne (4 vols. 1858-61 ; 
Eng* tram. Edin. 18 6a); Jlsus- Christ, son Temps , sa Vie , son 
CEtwre (1866 5 Eng. trans. Lond. 1866, 3d ed. 1869) ; Discours 
Rdigieux (1859$ Eng. trans. Edin. 1864, Boston 1867) ; L'Bg- 
Use et la Revolution Franfaise (1864; Eng. trans. Lond. 1869), 
and Etudes Evangdiques (1867). P. is the founder of the Revue 
Chritienne , and the Bulletin Thhlogique, — Madame de P., 
wife of the preceding, is favourably known as a writer of religious 
and educational works. 

Press. ^Freedom of the, is a phrase used to describe immu- 
nity from the official censorship which was formerly exercised 
over publication. Soon after the discovery of Printing (q. v.) it 
was seen that the P. was likely to become a powerful instrument 
in the formation of opinion, and both kings and priests tried 
hard to keep it under safe control. Acts were passed conferring 
a monopoly of publication on certain parties, who required 
government sanction before they could issue a line. In Eng- 
land, Henry VIII, was as tyrannical in this as in other respects. 
No more would the Puritans in their hour of triumph tolerate 
opposition. As they shut up the playhouses, so they exercised a 
stem censorship over the P., and the genius of Milton pled in 
vain for * the liberty of unlicensed printing.' The Restoration 
enforced the censorship with increased rigour, but with dimi- 
nished regard to public morality. In 1693 the House of Com- 
mons voted the abolition of official or Government censorship of 
the T\, and since that date it has been unknown in Great Britain. 
In most parts of Europe it is still practically in force, for although 
no formal surveillance previdus to publication may exist, yet 
the authorities do not scruple on occasion to seize and confiscate 
newspapers, pamphlets, or books which they choose to consider 
objectionable, and to prosecute authors and publishers for the 
expression of political or religious sentiments. The only coun- 
tries in the world where the principle of the * freedom of the P.' 
is frankly and absolutely accepted are Great Britain (including 
her colonies) and the United States. Although the F. is free 
from official censorship, it is not exempt from the authority of 
law. One is at liberty to publish what he likes, but he must 
take the consequences. If he outrages public morality by ob- 
scenity, or inflicts in any way malicious injury on another’s char- 
acter, he may be prosecuted — in the former case criminally, in the 
latter civilly. I11 this respect the usage of the United States 
permits much greater latitude than is allowed in England. See 
Libel, and Obscene Publications. 

Pressing to Death. See Peine Forte et Dure. ' 

Pressiros'tres, a group of Grallatorial or Wading Birds, in 
which the bill is of moderate length, and has its tip compressed. 
The legs are long, but the toes are short, and most frequently 
connected by membrane at their bases. The great toe may be 
rudimentary or wanting. The wings are well developed. To 
the P. belong the bustards {OticLe}, die plovers ( Charadriada ), 
lapwings, pratinuoles, &c, 

*Prea'ter John is the name given by the Europe of the 
Middle Ages to a supposed Christian potentate in the heart of 
Asia. About the beginning of the nth c. it was reported that 
a king beyond Persia and Armeuia had been met by the spirit 
of a departed saint in the depths of a forest, that the king had 
been converted, and that his subjects, to the number of 206,000, 
bad been commanded to adopt the Christian religion. In the 
13th c. # some Nestorian priests asserted that he was Jung Khan, 
a Tartar chief in the Karakorum range, who was slain in 1202 
by Genghis Khan. Giovanni Carpini, a Franciscan friar engaged 
on a mission to the grandson of Genghis in 1246, did not discover 
this Christian potentate, but supposed him to live still further 
eastward. As late as the 15th c. t P. J. was searched for by the 
Portuguese, who had reached India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. Mosheim conjectures that he may have been a Nestorian 


priest who gained a throne in Eastern Tartaiy. Some have 
supposed him to be merely the Grand Llama. P. J, was sup- 
posed to govern his people as a priest, after the patriarchal 
fashion ; and hence his name. See Father Rubruquis’ account 
of his search at the instance of St. Louis (1253), in Furchas* 
Pilgrims; Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientalise Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages , by S. Baring-Gould (new ed. Lond. 1876) ; and 
Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage kmd Geschichte (2d ed. 
Berl. 1870). The opinion of Gibbon that P. J. was a khan of 
the Keraites, a Mongol clan, is adopted by the latest writer on 
the subject, Mr. H. II. Howorth, in his History of the Mongols 
(1st vol. 1876). 

Pres'to (Ital. fast), a direction in music. P. assai \ very fast, 
prestissimo , as fast as possible, 

Pres'ton, a considerable seaport and important manufacturing 
centre in the county of Lancaster, on the N. bank of the Ribble, 
27 miles N.N.E. of Liverpool, and 210 N.W. of London by rail. 
Built on an eminence 120 feet above the river, and approached 
from the S. by either of two main systems of railways, it pre- 
sents a picturesque appearance, the lines intersecting two fine 
public parks, Avenham and Miller, the latter containing the 
Lancashire memorial statue of the late Lord Derby, one of 
Noble’s best efforts. P. has a third park on the northern con- 
fines of the borough — Moor Park. The river is crossed by two 
bridges and a railway viaduct 68 feet high. The Lancaster Canal 
intersects the town, and the Ribble is navigable here for vessels 
of 400 tons. P. has five Established churches, besides Dissenting 
and Catholic chapels. The parish church is a Gothic structure 
with a tower surmounted by a spire, containing eight bells, and was 
dedicated to St. John at its restoration in 1723. Christ Church, 
in the Norman style, with two octagonal towers, was erected in 
1836 and enlarged in 1852. St. Peter’s (1824) and St. Paul’s 
f 1 826), both in the Gothic style, were built by grants from the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners, the former at an expense of £6500, 
the latter of £*joco. Of the Roman Catholic churches, the finest 
are St. Ignatius’, in the Gothic style, completed 1836, and St. 
Walburge’s, 160 feet long by 55 feet wide, having a tower and 
spire 300 feet high. Among the other buildings, the chief are 
the Gothic townhall, reckoned one of the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
best minor works, containing the Guildhall and Exchange, and 
erected at a cost of ^60,000 ; the Royal Infirmary, built 1869 ; 
the Com Exchange (one of the largest buildings in the county) ; 
the Institution for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, with a 
library (1878) of 12,000 vols. ; the theatre; the House of Correc- 
tion ; and, in the vicinity, Full wood Barracks for cavalry and 
infantry, accommodating 1500 men, and recently considerably 
enlarged. County constabulary buildings are now (1878) being 
erected at a cost of £ 20,000. F. lias several public libraries, one 
weekly and two bi-weekly newspapers, and returns two members 
to Parliament. It adopted the Free Libraries Act in 1878. The 
chief manufacture of P. is cotton, there being in the town 90 
cotton-mills, which in 1871 employed 8271 men and 12,023 
women. Latterly the cotton trade has shown signs of falling off, 
and attention has again been drawn to the capabilities of the 
river, which at an outlay of some ^100,000 for docks, dredging, 
&c., might be rendered navigable for vessels of 500 tons. Ship- 
building is an important industry; in 1877, 20 vessels, from 
yachts of 10 tons to ocean-going steam and sailing ships of 500 
tons, were built. Linen manufacture is carried on, besides tan- 
ning, malting, brewing, rope-making, shipbuilding, and brass and 
iron founding. In 1876 there entered the harbour 335 vessels of 
24,427 tons, and cleared 195 of 14,005 tons. The gross amount 
of customs revenue received in 1876 was ^55,858, and the 
value of total imports of foreign and colonial merchandise 
,£20,421. Pop. (1871) 85,427. I\, popularly styled * Proud P.,’ 
is supposed to have derived its name from the number of reli- 
gious houses it formerly contained. It was held by Tostig, 
bi other of Harold, and was partly destroyed by Robert Bruce 
in 1322. Its devotion to the Stuarts led to its capture by Fairfax 
in the Civil War, and to its being held, unsuccessfully however, 
by Foster in 1715. The town has received fourteen royal charters, 
the first in the reign of Heniy II., and the last in that of George 
IV, P. is the birthplace of Richard Arkwright (q. v.). See C. 
Ilardwicke’s History of the Borough of P. ana its Environs 
(Prest. 1857). 

Prestonpans', a coast village of Haddingtonshire, Scotland, 
near the W. boundary of the county, 3 miles E. by N. of Mussel- 
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burgh, and 9 E. of Edinburgh by the North British Railway. 
It was formerly a place of greater industrial importance, but 
now only produces a light table-beer, and a considerable 
quantity of oysters and salt. Saltpans are said to have existed 
here since the 12th c. Pop. (1871) 2064. The battle of P. was 
fought in the vicinity on the 21st September 1745. It con- 
sisted of a single charge of the Highlanders under Prince Charles, 
by which a fully-equipped English force, 2000 strong, led by Sir 
John Cope, was broken and cut to pieces, while the victors, 
with the trifling loss of 130 men, were left in possession of the 
costly empointments of a complete army. The victory had the 
effect of at once doubling the force of the Jacobites. A brilliant 
description of the battle is given in iVavcr Icy. 

Pretence', Shield of, or Escut'cheon Surtout, a small 
shield pretended or placed on the centre of another shield. A 
wife who is an heiress usually wears the arms of her own family 
on a small shield of P. It is also used to display the proper 
arms of elective sovereigns in ‘surtout’ over those of their 
dominions. From 1801 to 1S37 the arms of Hanover were 
placed on a S. of P., covering the centre of the royal arms of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Freto'ria, the capital of the Transvaal territory. S. Africa, is 
situated in 25 0 50' S. lat., 2S 0 40' E, long, 1050 miles N.E. of 
Capetown. It derives its name from lYctorius, one of the Boer 
leaders (see Transvaal), and is a thriving place, well-built and 
with a considerable trade. S trice the annexation of the Transvaal 
by Great Britain, the progress of P. has been so rapid that its 
population can only be approximately stated. It is probably 
(1878) 5000. P. is the see of a Bishop, who was consecrated 
in 1878. The surrounding district is very fertile, being capable 
of producing wheat, tobacco, indigo, coffee, cotton, and the 
sugar-cane. Coal and other minerals are also found within it. 

Prdvost-Paradol, Lucien Anatole, a French jour- 
nalist and critic, was boin at Paris, August 8, 1829, studied 
at the College Bourbon and the Ecole Normale, and in 1851 
obtained the Academy prize for rhetoric by his Eloge de Eer- 
nardin de Sami- Pierre. In 1855 he was appointed to the 
Chair of French Literature at Aix, but gave it up in the fol- 
lowing year to become editor-in-chief of the Journal dcs 
Dibats . In that capacity he wrote countless leaders under 
the Bonaparlist r/gime f consistently advocating the establish- 
ment of an Executive submitting in good faith to a Parliament 
elected by fair means. lie made two unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain a seat in Parliament. In 1S64 he published his Ehuits 
sur les Moralistes Pra/ifais, which contain much delicate and 
penetrating criticism. He was elected in the following year 
to the Academy. P. lectured with great eclat at the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Edinburgh, in 1869, the result being pub- 
lished in his English volume, Prance. lie accepted the office of 
envoy to Washington in 1870, where on theoutbreakof thcFianco- 
Prussian War he committed suicide, July 19, 1870. In 1877 a son 
did the same thing at Paris. P. was one of the most temperate 
and well-informed of French journalists, and had the lare dis- 
tinction of knowing something about English life. 

Pri'amuB (Gi. ‘ ransomed ’), Laomcdon’s son and successor 
in the kingship of Troy, changed his name from Podarces 
(‘swiftfoot’) to P,, because he alone of Laomedon’s six sons 
was ransomed by Hermione from the vengeance of Heracles. 
By Arisbe he was the father of vEsacus, and by lus second wife 
Hecuba, of Hector, Paris, Cassandra, and sixteen other children. 
He aided the Phrygians in their war with the Amazons, but 
took no active part in the Trojan War, nor does I Joiner make 
any mention of his death. Later writers say that he was slain 
by Pyrrhus at the altar of Zeus Herceius. 

Price, Bonamy, born in Guernsey, May 22, 1807, entered 
Worcester College, Oxford, gained a double first in classics and 
mathematics (1829), became an assistant master at Rugby (1831), 
and was appointed Professor of Political Economy in the U ni- 
versity of Oxford (1868). lie is author of The Anglo-Catholic 
Theory (1851), The Principles of Currency (1869), Currency and 
Banking (1876), Chapters on Practical Political Economy (1878), 
&c., and has been a frequent contributor to the Edinburgh and 
Other reviews. 

Price, Richard, was born at Langeinor, Glamorganshire, 
rebiuary 23, 1 723. In his eighteenth year lie proceeded from a 
Dissenting seminary at Talgarth to Coward’s Academy in London, 



was private chaplain to a Mr. Streathfield of Stoke Newington, 
(1743-56), and afterwards officiated as pastor in various Presby- 
terian meeting-houses — at Hackney, Newington Green, Edmon- 
ton, &c. He became a fellow of the Royal Society (1765), was 
crea ted D.D, of Glasgow (1769) and LL.D. of Yale College, Con- 
necticut (1783), and received the freedom of the city of London 
(1776). P, died in London, March 19, 1791. Howard, Priestley, 
and Franklin were among his friends, and Pitt is said to have taken 
many hints from his financial and political writings* These in- 
cluded the Treatise on Reversionary Payments (1769), Observations 
on Civil Liberty and the Justice and Policy of ike War with America 
(1776), a work which gained its author an immense popularity in 
the levolted colonies ; An Essay on the Population in England 
and Wales (1779), and The State of the Public Debts and Finances 
(1783). As a metaphysician P. combated both the empiricism 
of the school of Locke, and the materialism and * philosophical 
necessity * of Priestley, and himself upheld the twofold origin of 
human knowledge, in his Review of the Principal Questions and 
Difficulties in Morals (1758), Sermons, and sundry pamphlets. 
See the Memoirs by his nephew William Morgan (Lond. 
1815). 

Prich ard, J ames Cowles, the founder of scientific ethno- 
logy, was born at Ross, in Herefordshire, February II, 1786, 
and studied medicine in Bristol, London, and Edinburgh, at the 
last-named place selecting as the subject of his M.D. thesis the 
‘ Variety of the Human Race.’ He commenced practice at 
Bristol in 1810, and there towards the close of 1813 brought out 
his celebrated Researches into the Physical History of Mankind \ 
in which, whilst upholding the original unity of the human 
species, he advanced the theory that the first pair were blacks, 
and that civilisation has been the operative cause in the produc- 
tion of white varieties. The results of a study of the Teutonic 
and Celtic languages, of Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, and Hebrew, 
were incorporated 111 the second and third editions (1826, and 
5 vols. 1836-47), in which P. ably demonstrated the importance 
of philology in ethnological investigations. In his Eastern Origin 
of the Celtic Nations (1831), he anticipated several of the dis- 
co vciies of Zcuss, and his Analysis of Egyptian Mythology (1823 ; 
enlarged ed. 1838) established his leputation as an EgyptologLf. 
The Natural History of Man (1843; 4 th ed. 1855) was a popular 
resume of the Researches. Meanwhile F., far from neglecting 
his profession, filled various important posts in the Bristol hos- 
pitals. and published a large number of medical treatises — On 
Diseases of the Nervous System (1822), On Insanity (1835), On 
the Diffeicnt Forms of insanity in Relation to Jurisprudence 
(1842), &c. lie was also a frequent lecturer and contributor 
to scientific journals, a zealous member of the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, and one of the chief founders of the Bristol 
College. In 1844 he was appointed a Commissioner in Lunacy, 
and removed to London, where he died, December 22, 1848, 
being at the time of his death a M.D. of Oxford, a fellow of the 
Royal and Geographical Societies, and a member of the Institute 
of France, the Vienna Academy, and other learned bodies. See 
T. Hodgkin’s Biographical Sketch of James Cowles P. in the 
Edinbuigh New Philosophical Journal for October 1849. 

Prickles (in Botany). See Hairs. 

Prickly Pear, or In'dian Pig. is the name given to the 
genus Opunlia, belonging to the Cactus family, and consisting 
of about 150 species, in- 
habiting hot arid dis- 
tricts in America. All 
are more or less fleshy 
when young, have erect 
or decumbent branch- 
ing stems, the branches 
consisting of flat, con- 
vex, or round growths 
joined end to end, and 
aie generally armed with 
strong sharp spines. 

Bril li an t • colou red 
flowers arise from the 
branches, followed by Opuntia vulgaris. 

pear or egg shaped 

succulent fruits. Several of these remarkable plants have been in- 
troduced from America, and are now spread over a large portion 
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of the warmer regions of the Old World ; eg,, 0. vulgaris , a 
native of Central America, northward to Georgia, and southward 
to Peru, is thoroughly established in S. Europe, N. Africa, and 
the Canaries, its almost smooth fruit forming an article of food ; 
0 . tuna, belonging to Central America and the West Indies, 
attaining a height of 26 feet, is abundant in parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, the Canary Isles, &c., and fifty years ago the 
cochineal insect, which feeds on the plant, was successfully 
introduced by Bertholet into the Canaries, where it has since 
formed an important article of trade. The sweet juicy fruit is 
largely used for food. O. Jicus Indie a, another species with 
edible fruit, is also widespread. A dye is prepared from the 
pulp of some of the Opuntias , while some of the species with 
strong spines. are commonly used for constructing impenetrable 
hedges, as also barriers against forest fires. In parts of India 
O. Villmii has become, through distribution by birds, an into- 
lerable nuisance. The specific names and characters of the 
plants constituting this genus are at present in much confusion. 

Pri'deaux, Humphrey, D.D., born at Padstow, in Corn- 
wall, May 3, 1648, passed fiom Westminster School to Christ 
Church College, Oxford (1668), and his Marmora Oxoniensia 
(1675) having attracted the attention of Lord Chancellor Finch, 
was by him presented to the rectory of St. Clement’s, Oxford 
(1679). He was installed a prebendary of Norwich ( 1681 ), held 
in succession the rectories of Bladen with Woodstock, Oxford- 
fordshire (1682), and Saham-Toney, Norfolk (1686), became 
archdeacon of Suffolk (1688), vicar of Trowse (1696), and clean 
of Norwich (1702), and died in that city, November I, 1724. 
Among P/s works were The True Nature of Imposture fully 
Displayed in the Life o f Mahomet (1679) ; Tythes (1710) ; and The 
Old and Nero Testament Connected in the History of the Jews and 
Neighbouring Actions (2 vols. 1 715-17; ed. by A. M ‘Caul, 2 
vols. Lond. 1845), a profound and scholarly compendium of in- 
formation, which has been translated into French, German, and 
Dutch. A Life of I\, prefixed to some posthumous tracts and 
letters, appeared in 1748; and his letters to John Ellis , some- 
time Under-Secretary of State , were edited for the Camden 
Society by E. M. Thompson (IS75). 

Pri'deaux, John, born at Stowford, Devonshire, September 
17, 1578, entered Exeter College, Oxfoid, as a s^vitor (1596), 
obtained a fellowship (1602), took orders (1603), and was elected 
rector of his college (1612). I11 1 6 1 5 he became Regius Professor 

of Divinity, canon of Christ Church, and rector of Ewelme, and 
in 1641 was consecrated to the see of Woicester. The outbreak 
of the civil war, and l\*s adherence to the king, lost him its 
revenues, and he was forced to find bread for himself and his 
childien by the sale of a precious libiary, * becoming , * says 
Gauden, * a vents libronwi hclluo.' lie died at Bredon, in 
Worcestershire, July 12, 1650. Besides Tabuhead Grammaticam 
Gnecam Intro due tori a: , P. published various treatises, collected 
in his Opera Thcologica Omnia (Zurich, 1692). 

Priess'nitz, Vincenz, bom at Grafenberg, in Austrian 
Silesia, October 5 > 1 799 > was the son of a farmer and himself 
engaged in agriculture. Having cured himself of a broken rib 
by the constant application of cold water, he extended the treat- 
ment to the ailments of his neighbours, and gradually developed 
a regular system of Hydropathy (q. v.). In 1833 he gave up 
farming, and thenceforth devoted himself to the great watci-cuie 
establishment at Grafenberg (q. v.) till his death, November 28, 
1851. See Selinger, V I\ (Vien, 1852). 

Priests (Old Fr. prestres , contraction of Lat. fresbyte>i) 
are a class of men who have always been created by a tendency 
of the human mind in connection with worship of a deity. 
The first form of worship among men in an uncivilised state 
is always that which is prompted by fear and awe. In ignor- 
ance of the order of nature, they believe all its phenomena to 
be directed by the arbitiary will of beings swayed by the same 
feelings and impulses as themselves, and, ovei looking the bene- 
ficent side of nature, or ascribing it to good deities who need no 
prayers, they live in terror of the unfavourable aspects, or in 
other words, of the manifestations of the displeasure of the iras- 
cible or evil beings who have them at their mercy. But sup- 
posing also that these deities may be propitiated on the same 
principle as themselves, they bring them offerings of the best 
they have ; and thus arises the system of Sacrifice (q, v. ). The 
most primitive manner of offering sacrifice is for each man to 
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present his own gift to the deity for himself, as was done, accord* 
ing to the Hebrew Scriptures, by Cain and Abel, or for himself 
and family, as was done by Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Job, &c. 
The patriarch was priest for the tribe (cf. Gem xii. 8, xviii. 23, 
xxvi. 25, xxxiii. 20), or the king for the nation (cf % Sam. vi. 
12-18 ;.l Kings iit. 15). It is only another step in the same 
direction now, when certain persons are appointed by the 
worshippers to offer their prayers and sacrifices, as being more 
acceptable than themselves. These are the P. , who are thus in 
the position of mediators between gods and men ; the represen- 
tatives of the latter in things pertaining to God, and, on the other 
hand, the interpreters of the gods, teaching men all the ceremo- 
nies used in divine worship. In virtue of these duties they were 
honoured with the next place to the kings or chief magistrates, 
and in many places wore the same habit. 

Perhaps the most elaborate and thoroughly organised priest- 
hood in the ancient world was that of the Egyptians, among 
whom the P., along with the military men, held the highest posi- 
tion in the country after the royal family. To one or other of these 
two professions the king always belonged, and when he belonged 
to the military it was his duty on ascending the throne to be 
instructed in the mysteries of the religion, and the various offices 
of the chief priest. The view that has hitherto prevailed regard- 
ing the priesthood among the Israelites is, that the whole system, 
with the High Priest (q. v.) and the Levites (q. v.), and all their 
respective duties and maintenance, was appointed and regulated 
by Moses in the Pentateuch, with the admission that certain 
items of the Hebrew ritual had been borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, or at least corresponded with theirs ; eg,, shaving of the 
body (Num. viii. 7), the wearing of linen garments (Exocf. xxviii. 
39 ; Ez. xliv. 18), the practice of going barefooted (the Egyptian 
priest wove sandals of by bins), multiplied ablutions, a public 
maintenance, besides a share of the flesh of the victims offered, 
liereditary succession, and one high priest (Herod. II. ). But re- 
garding the priestly legislation of the Pentateuch, modem criticism 
is beginning to hold some very revolutionary opinions. It has been 
noticed that there is a remarkable distinction between Deutero- 
nomy and the Levitical legislation in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers. According to the latter the tribe of Levi was appointed 
to minister to the P., the sons of Aaron (Num. iii., xviii.), they 
had certain cities assigned to them out of each of the tribes 
(xxxv.), and also the tenth, not only of all vegetable produce, but 
of the annual increase of the flocks and herds ; such tithes, 
diminished by a tenth paid to the P., to be eaten by the Levites in 
whatever town they lived. Deuteronomy, on the other hand, 
knows no difference between Levites and P. ; they are ‘the P. 
the Levites,’ ‘ the P. the sons of Levi/ and allows the Levites to do 
things which the Levitical law allowed only to the priests (Deut. 
xvii. 9, xviii. 1, xxi. 5)- They have 110 cities of iheir own, but are 
poor and houseless (xiv. 27, 29, xvi. 11, xviii. 1-8, xxvi. 12). Any 
provision they have is the tithes of vegetable produce, from whicn 
of course nothing is subtracted for the priests, but which are to be 
eaten in the town where the central sanctuary was. These dif- 
ferences have been explained by supposing that the two accounts 
icfcr to the same system at two different periods of development, 
and the question of their relative priority is thought to be decided 
by the history. Some of the most characteristic features of the 
Levitical legislation are held to be ignored and even contradicted 
by the histoiy— in the time of David there was not one high 
priest, but two chief P. of equal authority, Zadolc and Abiathar 
(2 Sam. xx. 25) ; indeed, the first high priest named is Hiikiah 
in the time of J osiah (2 Kings xxii. 4). Again, the Levites seein 
never to have got their cities, but to have dwelt all over the country, 
and there is not a hint of Levitical teiritorial possessions; while 
sacrifices are mentioned as offered by a great number of persons 
who did not belong to the tribe— Gideon, Saul, David, Solomon, 
Uzziali. A strong point is made of ‘he omission from the history 
of all mention of the Day of Atonement, the tenth of the seventh 
month (Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 27-32). When the Jews returned 
from Babylon under Zerubbabel (B.c. 538), on the arrival of the 
seventh month they assembled at Jerusalem and offered the 
sacrifices prescribed, beginning on the first day and observing 
the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifteenth ; but there is no 
allusion to the Day of Atonement (Ezra iii. *1-6). Similarly, 
when the Law was read to the people (B.c. 445), they observed 
the Feast of Tabernacles on hearing the directions therefor, and 
also a solemn fast on the twenty-fourth, but no notice is taken of 
the tenth (Neh. viii : , ix.). The general result arrived at by 
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critics who look at the history in this light is that the priesthood 
w&$ only organised on the building of Solomon s temple j that 
the simpler system of religious and ceremonial duties in Deuter* 
onomy is the earlier, that book in fact being virtually 1 the book 
of the Law,' which was found by Hilkiah in the days of Josiah 
(about b.c. 5S0 — 2 Kings xxii.) ; and that the Levitical code in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers cannot have been completed 
even in the early days of Nehemiah, and may probably be 
assigned to about B.c. 400, corresponding to which latest de- 
velopment are the vision of Ezekiel (xl.-xlviii.) and the Books 
of Chronicles. 

In the Christian Church, any idea that there was of a priest- 
hood at first was that it consisted of all believers, Jesus Christ 
being the High Priest and Mediator for all. But with the develop- 
ment of the episcopal system the idea gradually gained ground 
that the Church was the same as the Old Testament theo- 
cracy, requiring a sacerdotal caste through whose mediation 
alone it could be established in the world. The idea that 
the priest actually performed sacrificial functions was fully 
developed in the doctrine of the Mass (q. v.). Protestants took up 
the position*that the ministers of religion are not P. in the offi- 
cial sense ; that all believers are P. in the only sense in which 
there can be such under the Gospel ; and that Christ is the only 
Mediator belween God and man. See Italisch’s commentary on 
Lraiticus (Lond. 1867 and 1872), Kuenen’s Religion of Israel 
(Eng. trans. 1874-75), Potter’s Antiquities of Greece (4th cd. 
Lond. 1722), and Hodge’s Systematic Theology (Edin. 1871-73). 

Priestley, Joseph, son of a draper, was bom at Fieldhead, 
near Leeds, 13th March 1733, lost his mother in his seventh 
year, and passed under the tuition of an aunt who had strong 
theological leanings. By her he was sent to school, and early 
distinguished himself by the ease with which he learnt languages, 
having, in addition to the ordinary study of classics, familiarised 
himself with Syriac and Arabic, German, French, and Italian. 
The polemical atmosphere of his aunt’s home, to which local 
theologians crowded, induced him to give to the knottiest pro- 
blems of that science a full and interested attention. After 
passing through a Dissenting seminary P. became a minister, and 
received a call to Needham Market m 1755, from which, having 
preached his church empty in three years, he went to Nantwich, 
in Cheshire. In the former place he wrote the Scripture Doctrine 
■of Remission , in which he argued for the divine nature of the 
Scriptural revelation, whilst rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Atonement and holding by the purely human conception 
of Christ’s life. It was published in 17 61, in which year he went 
to Warrington, where he married, still, however, devoting himself 
with the most fruitful industry to language, science, and politics. 
In 1762 appeared his Theory of Language and Universal Grammar, 
and in 1765 the Essay on a Course of Liberal Education for Civil 
and Active Life , and Chart of Biography. In 1766 he was made 
a member of the Royal Society and LL.P. of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and in 1767 was called to Millhill, near Leeds. The same 
year appeared his History and Present State of Electricity , a 
work suggested to him by Franklin during a visit he had made 
to London. He next threw himself with eagerness into the 
study of chemistry, his mind being directed to it by the proximity 
of Iris house to a brewery. His Observations on Differ ent Kinds 
of Air gained him in 1772 the Copley Medal. At the same time 
lit accepted the offer to accompany Captain Cook on his second 
voyage of discovery, but the appointment was cancelled owing 
to his heterodoxy. In 1773 he was appointed librarian to the 
Eail of Shelburne, and next year he went abroad with him, his 
intercourse with the Parisian philosophcs resulting in liis Letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever , in which he developed a scheme of 
Christian apologetics. It was followed in 1777 by a Disquisi - 
lion Relating to Matter and Spirit. Three years later he left the 
service of Lord Shelburne and took up his residence at Birming- 
ham, where he found congenial spirits in Watt, Withering, and 
Bolton. Here he again pursued clerical labour and turned to 
theology with renewed ardour. In 1781 appeared his Institutes 
of Natural and Revealed Religion , in 1782 the History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity , and in 1786, History of Early Opin- 
ions Concerning fans Christ. P. felt himself highly honoured by 
being elected a French citizen because of his Reply to lhirke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution ; but a different sentiment 
was expressed by a mob of brutal fanatics, who wrecked his house, 
destroying his books, manuscripts, and scientific instruments. P. 
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then departed for London, where he took Dr. Price’s church at 
Hackney in 1791, blit in 1794 he crossed the Atlantic and settled 
at Northumberland, Pennsylvania. In 1802 he dedicated to 
President Jefferson his General History of the Christian Church* 
He died February 6, 1804. P. was a most guileless and earnest 
searcher after truth* His mind Had an extraordinary versatility 
and fecundity. In the face of much misrepresentation he 
led a blameless life. See the Memoirs of J. P. prefixed to 
Rutt’s edition of the Theological and Miscellaneous Works of 
J. P. (25 vols. Hackney, 1817*32), Life off. P. t by John Cony, 
and a Bibliography, comprising over 300 of P.’s writings 
(Washington, 1875). 

PriluTri, a town of Russia, government of Poltava, on the 
Udai, 75 miles E. by N. of Kiev. It has six churches, a con- 
siderable manufacture of tobacco (Machorka kind), and a thriv- 
ing trade in grain, cattle, brandy, &c. Pop. (1870) 12,878. 

Prim, Juan, a Spanish soldier and politician, bom at 
Reus, in Catalonia, December 6, 1814, rose rapidly in the 
aimy of the Christinos to the rank of colonel (1837), and as 
a Progiessiota aided Narvaez in his overthrow of the regent 
Espartero (1843). By the new government he was created 
count, general, and governor of Madrid, but in 1845 his 
opposition to Narvaez led to his arrest and condemnation to six 
years’ imprisonment. Christina, however, pardoned him, and 
he held the governorship of Puerto Rico, till, being dismissed in 
1848, he rejoined the opposition, and in 1853 was banished to 
France. Lie served as a volunteer in the Turkish army (1854), 
under O’Donnell’s ministry was returned to the Spanish Senate 
(1858), and in the war with Morocco won by his services os^ 
commander of the reserves the title of Marquis de los Castillejos 
(18C0). Appointed to the command of the Spanish contingents 
in the Mexican war of the Allied Intervention, he formed with 
Juarez the Convention of Soledad (1862), which measure he 
barely justified by his three days’ defence before the Cortes. I11 
1864 he was banished to Oviedo on a charge of conspiracy, and 
after an abortive rising at Aranjuez (1866) fled to Portugal, 
thence to England, and finally to Belgium. From Brussels he 
directed the insurrection of 1068, which resulted in the flight of 
Isabella and in his own triumphal entry into Madrid, where he 
was minister of war in Serrano’s provisional government, and 
became marshal, commander-in-chief, and president of the 
cabinet (1869). As such he had successively offered the vacant 
throne to Espartero, Prince Leopold of Iiohenzollern, and 
Amadeus, when on December 27, 1870, he was shot in his 
carriage by some unknown assassins, and three days later died at 
Madrid. A splendid monument was consecrated to his memory 
in the Atocha Basilica, June 5, 1S75. 

Pri'ma Donn'a is the chief female singer in an opera; prima 
viola , the first viola ; prima vista, at first sight, &c. 

Pri'mary, in geology, is now applied to all rocks older than 
the Triassic, and is synonymous wiih the word Paleozoic. In 
the early days of geology, however, P. or pHnntive rocks included 
granite, gneiss, mica schist, and such like, which were looked upon 
as the original source of the ordinary stratified sandstones, clays, 
and limestones. The term transition rocks was then found 
necessary to include rocks which apparently were intermediate 
in character to the first two great groups. With the growth of 
knowledge, the terms primitive and transition were gradually 
abolished, and P. came to be used in the general chronological 
sense given above. 

Pri'mary Schools. See Public Schools* 

Pri'mate (Lat. primatus, from primus * first '), was originally 
the same as a Metropolitan or chief bishop of a province. Metro- 
politan is now synonymous with Archbishop (q. v.),and the P. 
is the superior of a number of ordinary archbishops, presiding 
over the ecclesiastical capital of a country. In England there 
are two primates, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, who 
by a nice distinction have the titles P. of All England and P, 
of England respectively. The title of P. had been applied to 
these two from there having been formerly other archbishops ; 
as there were of Lichfield (in the 8th c.) and of St. David’s till 
1148) There are also two primates in Ireland— the Archbishop 
of Dublin (P. of Ireland), and the Archbishop of Armagh (P. of 
All Ireland). 

Pri'mates, the division of Mammalia formerly constitu- 
ted by Linnaeus to include man and the quadmmana, or 
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Apes. This division has been revived, along with the Cheirop- 
tera or Bats— minus the bats— in recent zoological classifications. 
The differences between the human and ape type are recog- 
nised by the division of the F, into four subdivisions— Prosimta 
(Lower Quadrumana, such as the Lemurs, &c.) ; Simla (the 
Quadrutoana proper) ; and Bitnana or Anthropoids (man). See 
QuAxmoMANA, Man-Monkey, &c. 

JMmaticcio, Francesco, the founder of the Fontainebleau 
school of painting, was bom at. Bologna in 1490, and became a 
pupil of Giulio Romano, whom he helped in the decoration of 
the Palazzo del T& at Mantua. In i53i k Duke Federigo Gonzaga 
recommended him to Francois I. of France, who, after employ- 
ing him to collect statues and casts, bestowed on him the office 
of court-paihter, with the abbacy of St. Martin de Troyes. He 
was appointed Superintendent of the Roval Buildings by 
Francois II. (1559), and died in 1570. The grace and har- 
monious colouring of P.’s allegorical frescoes at Fontainebleau 
go far to redeem their tasteless and often obscure subjects and 
tneir frequent faultiness of design. Other works by him are the 
‘Continence of Scipio’ in the Louvre, ‘Moses striking the 
Rock’ at Vienna, and * An Angel showing a Young Man the 
way to Heaven * at Darmstadt. 

Prima See Canonical Hours. 

Primogeniture is the rule of law under which the eldest 
son of a family, or person in his right, succeeds, on the death 
of the father, to his real estate. The right does not apply to 
personal property. See Birthright, Hereditary Right. 
Regarding female succession, see Coparcenary. 

Prim'rose {Primula, from Lat. primus , in reference to the 
early flowering) is the type genus of Primulacece , consisting of 
about 50 species of perennial heibs 
^^Wiianging through the temperate, arc- 
^LgBtic, and mountainous regions of the 
northern hemisphere, and again ap- 
\ pearing in Chili and Fuegia, P. 
jjJjjllB ' vulgaris , the favourite spring wild- 
^EaS!' flower in England, decking the copses, 

I hedgebanlcs, and pastures with a pro- 

I fusion of pale yellow blossoms, gi ows 

also in most countries of Europe as 
well as N. Africa, and in affectionate 

y^J \ remembrance of home scenes has 
been carried by British emigrants to 
southern colonics. It is subject to 
^ much variation, and between it and 
P. verts, the cowslip, a number of 
hybrid forms occur, which are often 

Primula auricula. cal > ed ‘. ox . li P s -' /’• e J atior ' * he rea ' 
ox lip, is in England very rare. A 
pretty species named P. farinosa has its leaves covered on the 
under side with a mealy substance, and its umbels of lilac floweis 
with a yellow centre have originated for it the name Biid’s-eye P. 
Very similar to it, but of more northern range in Britain, is the 
arctic P. Scotica , found in Caithness, Sutherland, and Orkney. 
P. Helvetica, P. nivalis , P. viscosa, and P. in tegri folia are Euro- 
pean species that find a place in gardens. P. marginata , when 
planted in shady situations, is lavish of its pale and delicately 
beautiful flowers. The curious P. vcrticillata and the splendid 
P. sinensis are inmates of greenhouses amongst horticulturists ; 
and P. japonica , a recent introduction, is aptly termed the queen 
of primroses. See Auricula, Cowslip, and Polyanthus. 
The flowers in P. are usually dimorphic, having long styles, and 
anthers deep-seated in the tube — or the reverse of these condi- 
tions ; for perfect fertilisation, the pollen from the deep-seated 
anthers has to reach the stigma of the short-styled plant — and 
7 rice versA, The elucidation of this phenomenon was the begin- 
ning of Darwin’s great publications on plant life. 

Primula'cero is a natural order of about 200 species of 
perennial or rarely annual herbs, of which representative genera 
have already been given under Pimpernel and Primrose. A 
few Bpecies occur in the southern countries of S. America, other- 
wise the distribution is confined to the temperate and arctic 
zones, and Alpine situations in the northern hemisphere. The 
properties are unimportant. In collections of * Alpine plants ’ 
various species of Androsace, Cyclamen, Soldanella, and Primula 
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are much esteemed ; and other genera, such as Lysimachia and 
Dodecatkon, furnish good hardy garden plants. See Hottonia, 

Pri'mum Mobile. See Ptolemaic System, 

Prince (Lat princeps, from primus , ‘first/* and caput, ‘a 
head ’), a title attached at different epochs to widely different 
dignities. Under the Roman republic, the citizen whose name 
was inscribed first by the censors on the senatorial roll was 
styled Princeps Senatus, and this title was subsequently assumed 
by the emperors. In the Middle Ages the chief officers of state 
termed themselves princes, and their territories principalities, 
whilst at the present day the title of P, is borne by younger 
members of the royal families of Europe, by a few infenor 
potentates, as the Princes of Monaco and Orsini, and by the 
descendants of the marshals whom Napoleon elevated to the 
princely rank — the so-called ‘Princes of the Holy Empire.* The 
eldest son of a reigning sovereign is usually distinguished by a 
special territorial title, being styled in England P. of Wales, in 
the Netherlands P. of Orange, in Spain I\ of the Asturias, &c., 
but in Germany and Austria lie is simply the Kronprim, as in 
France he was the P. Imperial, In England, dukes and mar- 
quises are princes only in ceremonial language; and in Germany, 
members of the royal family or of ruling houses dating from the 
Holy Roman Empire alone are Prinzen, a Fiirst (which we also 
translate by ‘ IV) ranking after a Herzog, and holding no sove- 
reign dignity. 

Prince Edward Island, a province of the Dominion of 
Canada, N. America, lies in the S. of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and is separated on the S. and W. by Northumberland 
Strait from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The latitude is 
about’45° 56-47° N, ; the longitude 62M>4* 23' W. The island 
is crescent-shaped, 130 miles long, from 4 to 34 broad, and 
‘has an area of 2173 sq. miles. Pop. (1871) 94,021 (Indians 
302). An isthmus 4 miles wide joins the smaller western 
portion to the rest, and 24 small islands also belong to 
the province. The red sandstone cliffs, from 20 to 100 feet 
high, which encircle the island, are broken by many inlets, of 
which Cardigd Bay on the E. and Hillsborough Bay on the 
S. are safe ports for large vessels. Bedeque, Cascumpec, Mal- 
peque, New London, and Murray harbours are also consider- 
able, and there are very many lagoons. The surface of P. E. I, 
is slightly undulating, the chain of hills which crosses the 
country seldom exceeding 300 feet in height. The rivers are very 
numerous, and the soil, which is generally a layer of vegetable 
matter above light loam resting on the stiff clay underlaid by 
Silurian sandstone, produces of cereals, fruits, and vegetables 
about twice as much as is needed for home consumption. 
Cattle, horses, swine, and sheep are extensively bred. The 
climate is milder than that of the mainland in the vicinity (the 
range of temperature in 1874 being from 88° to i8°F.), and is 
especially favourable to wheat-growing. Of the whole area of 
the island, amounting to 1,365,400 acres, only 52,252 are un- 
cultivated; but agriculture has improved greatly since 1854, when 
the provincial government commenced to buy up the great 
landed estates, and to re-sell them to small well-to-do farmers. 
The exports in the year 1874-75 amounted to ^272,596, con- 
sisting chiefly of oats (£ 15L945). fish (^64,174), timber 
(£21,976), eggs (£12,129), and vegetables (£10,421). The 
imports in the same year amounted to £408,541, being mainly 
iion and hardware (£75,853), woollens (£54,967;, tea (,£34,289), , 
cottons (£ 33,966), and spirits (£9033). The number of vessels 
entered and cleared in 1874 amounted to 100,597 tons (39,631 
British). The tonnage registered in the island on December* 
31, 1876, was 50,677 (355 vessels). Shipbuilding is carried on 
to a considerable extent, but k the formerly magnificent forests 
of birch, beech, maple, elm, ash, pine, spruce, fir, juniper, 
cedar, willow, and poplar are vastly reduced. Cloth is made, 
but the manufactures are trifling. Few valuable minerals 
are known to exist, only copper and bog iron being found, and 
in but small quantities. The peat-bogs are easily converted 


in but small quantities. The peat-bogs are easily converted 
into hay fields, and the fisheries, mainly of mackerel, herring, and 
cod, are exceedingly rich. P. E. I. is divided into three counties. 
King’s, Queen's, and Prince, of which the respective capitals are 
Georgetown, Charlottetown (capital of the Province), and Sum- 
merside. In 1874 there were 355 schools in operation, of which 
18 were grammar schools. The number of pupils was 16,292, and 
of teachers 453. There are also several private schools. Higher 
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education is provided in * Prince of Wales College ’ (Protestant 
Episcopal), * St. Dunstan’s ’ (Roman Catholic), and the Wesleyan 
College, all at Charlottetown. Except in the colleges, tuition 
is free, the outlay from the colonial treasury upon education in 
1868-69 being £19,793. P. E. L, discovered by the Cabots in 
1497, began to be settled in 1 71 5 by the French, who named it 
the Isle St. Jean. It fell under English rule in 1764, and many 
of the French left. The island was then apportioned to 67 
grantees, who agreed to colonise it with numerous non* English 
Piotastant settlers. These conditions they never fulfilled, yet 
the British Government, in spite of popular discontent and the 
hindrance to material progress, maintained them in possession 
till 1854, when it commenced to force a sale of the large estates. 
Things ore now much better. The Roman Catholics, never 
fully tolerated till 1830, have a bishop at Charlottetown, and 
form the most numerous religious body in the island (40,442 in 
1871). P. E. I. first received its present name in 1798, in honour 
of the Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoiia. It became a 
part of the Dominion of Canada in 1871, and sends six members 
to the Dominion Parliament. 

Prince of Wales, the principal title of the eldest son, or, in 
the event of his death, the grandson, of the reigning sovereign of 
England, but not necessarily of the heir-apparent to the crown, 
James I., William IV., or Ernst August of Hanover. The last 
native who held it was Llewelyn ap Gruffyd (1246-82), two years 
after whose death it was conferred, so runs the story, by Edward 
I. on his second son, in fulfilment of his promise to the Welsh 
chieftains that he would give them a prince born in their midst and 
unable to speak a word of English. Presenting to them the infant 
Edward of Caernarvon, he pronounced the words EichDyn (‘This 
is your man ’),the origin of the motto Ichdten, which another tradi- 
tion refers with equal probability to the German motto Jch diene 
(‘I serve’) of King John of Bohemia, slain by the Black Prince 
at Cressy (1346). As a matter of fact, Edward II. was not 
created P. of W; till 1301, nor was the title ever borne by his 
son, Edward 111 ., being first revived in the person of the Black 
Prince in 1343. Since him it has been bestowed on fourteen 
heirs-apparent by patent, investiture, or proclam^on ; but like 
him, five out of these fifteen have never succccdcTTto the throne 
— Edward, son of Ilenry VI., slain at Tewkesbury (1471); 
Edward, son of Richard III. (died 1484 ) ; Aithur, elder brother 
to Henry VIII. (died 1502); Henry, son of James I. (died 
1612) ; and Fiederick Lewis, father of George III. (died 1751 ). 
Edward VI. and Charles II. seem never to have been invested 
with the dignity, and it is a moot question whether Marv was 
or was not styled Piincess of Wales in her own right up to the 
birth of a son to Henry VIII. Neither of course was the title 
borne by the six sovereigns who came irregularly to the throne 
(Henry IV., Edward IV., Richard III., Henry VII., William 
HI., and George I.) ; so that the curious fact remains that out 
of the twenty-three kings of England since Edward I. only 
twelve have been Princes of Wales. To the princedom of Wales 
arc annexed, in England, the duchy of Cornwall and earldom of 
Chester ; in Scotland, the duchy of Rothesay, earldom of Carrick, 
barony of Renfrew, and lordship of the Isles, with the titles of 
Prince and High Steward of Scotland ; and in Ireland, the 
earldom of Dublin. By 26 Viet. c. I, an annuity of £40,000 
was settled on the P. of W., to whom in 1877 tlie of 
£7°.37$ w as paid over, including ,£29,452 from the revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwall. The same statute further settled 
£10,000 on the Princess of Wales, to be increased to £30,000 
in the event of her widowhood. See Doran’s Princes of Wales 
(Lond. i860). 

Prince of Wales Island. See Penang. 

Prince'ton, a small town in New Jersey, U.S., 49 miles S. 
of New York. It is the seat of the College of New Jersey, 
founded by the Presbyterian Synod of New York at Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, in 1747, and removed to P. in 1757. In 
1875 the college had 483 students, and endowments to the 
amount of $600,000. The Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
founded in 1812, had, in 1878, 114 students. It is under the 
supervision of the famous Dr. liodge, author of Systematic Theo - 
* * was sccne a battle, 3d January 1777, in which 
the Americans under Washington defeated a part of the army of 
Lord Cornwallis. In 1783 tne Continental Congress assembled 
Here. Pop. 3986. , 
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Prinoe Rupert’s Drops, so named after their discoverer 
(see Rupert, Prince), are formed by dropping molten 
glass into water, when they are almost immediately solidified. 
They have a general resemblance to tadpoles, and resist pretty . 
violent hammering on their thick end. The nipping off Of the 
smallest fragment of the tail, however, at once reduces the 
whole to fine powder. The change takes place violently and, 
with an appreciable evolution of heat. The explanation is that 
the mass is in a state of strain, so that the arrangement of the 
molecules is very unstable, The only stable portiou is the 
outside film which had hardened before the rest had time to 
cool. Break the continuity of this film at any part, and the drop, 
free from restraint, is shattered by the violence of its pent-up 
energies. Bologna’s phial acts in exactly the same way. It is 
shaped like a test-tube with thin walls and thick extremity, and 
has been rapidly cooled by immersion in cold water. A round, 
smooth body may be dropped into it from a considerable height; 
but the slightest scratch by a sharp irregular fragment is at once 
followed by dissolution of the whole. 

Prince’s Metal, or Prinoe Rupert’s Metal, is a kind of 
brass, being an alloy of copper and zinc in the proportions of 
three to one. 

Principal (in music), the name of the chief open metal stop 
in English organs, 4 feet in length on manual, 8 feet on pedal. 
The pitch is one octave higher than the diapasons. We speak 
of the P. violin or vocalist in a musical performance, and of the 
P. theme in a composition. 

Principal and Accessary. In criminal law a principal 
is either the actual perpetrator of a crime, or one aiding at the 
spot of commission, or in its neighbourhood. See ACCESSARY. 

Principal and A'gent. See Agent and Factor. 

Principal Sure'ty. See Guarantee, Caution, &c. 

Prin'ters, Law Regarding. A printer has no right to 
publish a work in his hands. He has, however, a Tien (q. v.) 
on the printed sheets for the price of his work, and on the last 
sheets undelivered for the price of the whole. It has even been 
decided in England that his lien for the price of volumes de- 
livered extends over undelivered volumes. 32 and 33 Viet, 
abolish certain former statutory restrictions on printers and 
typefounders. A printer must print his name and address on 
every book or paper issued by him, under a penalty of £5 for 
each omission, if sued for by the crown. The mere printing of 
immoral matter is probably not contrary to law, but the publi- 
cation is. See Oescene Books. See also Copyright, Law 
Regarding. 

Printing, Lett'erprese, the art of producing one or more 
iinpiessions from types or stamps, bearing a reverse image of 
that from which a copy is desired, as it now exists, cannot be 
said to have a very long history, yet there is no question but that 
some idea of the process prevailed ma^y centuries ago. Long 
before the Christian era, as relics from Assyria and Babylon 
as well as fiom Egyptian cities show, bricks and cylinders 
were stamped with symbolical figures and hieroglyphics, pre- 
serving till now the history of their country and tlie recoids 
of llieir attainments, being at once manuscripts and pictures — 
illustrated books, so to say, speaking alike to eye and to mind. 
These impressions, especially in the Egyptian bricks, were pro* 
duced with wooden blocks carved in the required manner and 
stamped upon the plastic clay, the hollow being occasionally 
tinted with a coloured pigment. These bricks are not the only 
evidence we possess of there having existed in Egypt an idea pf 
this method of taking impressions — the signet-rings of theEgyp* 
tians, and other articles, such as smooth wooden boards rubbed 
over with wax, leaves and bark from trees, skins and intestines* 
as well as the soft cellular tissue of the papyrus, prove it. 
The Greeks and Romans also made use of stamps with the 
characters reversed— -one especially exists, the signet of C. 
Ctecilius Ilermias, cut in bas-relief, which, if covered with ink, 
would leave an impression similar to our modern type. The 
Chinese again, a people whose civilisation early reached a point 
far beyond that of any other, had ages agon system of printing 
which might easily have developed into a method similar to that 
now in use ; but fruitful as the Chinese were in rudimentary ideas, 
they do not seem to have had energy to advance farther. long 
before printing'was known in Europe they had invented a method 
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of wooden block-printing of their own, which nevertheless stag- 
tinted in stereotyped editions of the works of Confucius. It is 
believed that it was in the 10th c. they first began to print, but an 
Old Chinese work contains a passage to the effect that on the 8th 
day of the 13th year of Wen-ti(S93) it was ordered by a decree that 
the old worn-out drawings and inedited texts should be collected 
that they might be engraved and published. ‘This was,’ says 
the work referred to, ‘the commencement of printing from wooden 
blocks. 1 As early as 904, blocks of stone were used, on which 
the Writing was engraved — a method of printing by which the 
ground of the paper was made hkek, and the writing left white. 
The general method, however, toU by means of wooden blocks. 
The text to be printed was first written on thin paper, which was 
fastened face" downwards on the block, and the characters being 
legible through the paper, the surrounding parts were cut away, 
and the \frords left in relief. These words being inked over, the 
paper was laid on, a soft brush gently applied, and the process 
was complete* Each page of a book would of course by this 
method require a new block, and could only serve for the one 
Unvarying purpose, not being, like types, susceptible of a new 
arrangement. This process, with the characteristic conservatism 
of the Chinese, is still maintained to this day, though movable 
types are now being gradually introduced ; but an almost in- 
superable difficulty exists in their language, which has not an 
alphabet made up of a few characters by which any book may be 
printed, a separate type being required for almost every word. 

A similar method of printing from wooden blocks having been 
the first pursued in Europe, has very naturally led to the conjec- 
ture that the idea came from China ; but this is not likely to 
have been the case, as at the time of its introduction there was 
very little intercourse between that country and Europe. It was 
not until long after the return of Marco Polo from the East, to 
whom some authorities give the credit of having brought the art 
from China, that the first attempts at block-pnnting,wcrc made 
in the production of rude pictures of saints,' and also of playing- 
cards, the impression being taken by placing the paper upon the 
inked block, and rubbing the back with a burnisher. From 
this the transition was easy and -simple to productions of another 
kind. The earliest book-prints of this nature were usually of a 
sacred or devotional character, and were of two classes — books 
of pictures without text, and books of pictures witii text, being 
thus more artistic than literary, and generally printed in a dull, 
rusty-brown pigment or ink. One only exists which has any 
certain date, and is a representation of St. Christopher cairying 
the infant Saviour across a water, bearing the date 1423, which 
was found in a German convent, pasted within the cover of a 
Latin MS. of 1417 *. this print eventually came into the possession 
of the Spencer family, and the volume containing it was on view 
at the Caxton Exhibition in 1877. Following this came the 
curious work, called the Biblia Pauperum (q. v.), or Bible of the 
Poor , of 40 pages, printed on one side ot the paper only, in a 
brownish ink, the blank backs being pasted together. It 
resembled children’s toy-books, having an illustration with texts 
and explanations on each page. The Bib Ha Pauperum is the 
most famous specimen of the early block-book, and seems to 
have received its name to distinguish it from the Bible proper, 
a fair MS. copy of which in France, about 1460, sold 
for 400 crowns of gold. It was followed by the 1 Image 
Books/ such as the Apocalypse , the Canticles , the Eight 
Rogueries > &c., some of winch are still extant, and are of great 
value as curiosities. The block-books did not altogether go 
out of fashion when types were invented, as some were printed 
so late as 1512, but they gradually deteriorated in merit, and in 
the course of the 16th c. became practically obsolete. The cut- 
ting-up of these blocks into their separate words was next thought 
of, so as to be capable of new arrangement, and thereby forming 
fresh pages* 

This brings us to the year 1438, and to Gutenberg (q. v.), to 
whom the invention is generally attributed, and who was pre- 
viously occupied in the production of prints from wood blocks 
at Strassburg, which city he left for Mainz between 1444 and 
1448, where he entered into partnership with Fust (q. v. ) The 
Dutch, however, make a claim in favour of Laurens Koster 
(q. v.) as being first in the field, maintaining that he invented 
the process a&reariy as 1430 or X426, Koster copied closely the 
MS. writing, of the . clergy, whose productions he imitated 
even' to the abbreviations, and this may account for his 
name not appearing on his books. He worked in secret at 


first ; till, his custom increasing, he required to take an 
apprentice, who (according to the Dutch), at Kosteris death 
in 1439, purloined his types, fled to Mainz, end gave the 
secret to Gutenberg* There is a proof at least of the inde- 
pendent nature of Koster’s work in the fact that some of 
his books resemble the Dutch handwriting of the first half of 
the century, and also that they are printed on one side of the 
paper only, like the first proofs of a beginner, while those of 
Gutenberg are in a more finished style, and are models Of im- 
pression. Four names have figured in the controversy in regard 
to the first printer by means* 01 movable type, and the cities of 
Haarlem’ in Holland, and Mainz and Strassburg in Germany, 
all claim to be its birthplace. Those who favour the theory of 
an invention of typography in Holland refer to the Speculum 
Humana Salvationist a very curious book, popular as a MS. 
two centuries before type-printing, which dates as a printed 
book from about this time, and is generally believed to be the 
work of a Dutch printer. It consists of pictures with descrip- 
tive text printed on one side of the paper — the first twenty 
pages from wooden blocks, in brown ink of glutinous quality to 
prevent it from spreading, the remainder being in brown ink 
also, with the text below in black, evidently from movable 
type, so that it is by no means impossible that printing was in- 
dependently invented both in Holland and Germany; for who- 
ever printed that book had evidently passed from * the shoals of 
experiment to the broad sea of successful practice.’ Besides 
the Speculum , there are a number of fragments of other books 
printed from movable types, which can scarcely be looked 
upon as the production of men who learned the art from 
Gutenberg ; but the probability is in regard to Koster, that he 
was among the earliest to practise block-printing, and that he 
never attempted the system of movable type. It is, therefore, 
t© Gutenberg, Fust, and Schofter, ‘the Grand Typographical 
Triunivnate/ asjthey have been termed, that we must look for 
the first use of movable type, primarily of wopd, and then of 
metal. Strassburg puts forth its claimant in the person of John 
Mentell or Mentellin, whose tombstone bears the following 
inscription, carved beneath the figure of a printing-press: ‘I 
repose here, John Mentellin, who, by the grace of God, was 
the first to invent in Strassburg the characters of printing, by 
means of which a man may write more in a day than formerly 
in a year.’ He is now generally believed to have gained his 
knowledge of the art from Gutenberg before the latter left 
Strassburg, and neither Mentcllin's books nor the records of 
Strassburg give warrant to the hypothesis that he was the inventor 
of printing. The goldsmith Fust, atcording to one German 
antiquary, was first indebted for his idea of the art to seeing the 
footprints of a horse on the soft mud of a road on which he 
was walking. Fie went home thinking on this circumstance, and. 
* from that day printing was invented. Little value, however, is 
to be attributed to this story, as in all trustworthy evidence 
Fust only appears as the capitalist by whose pecuniary aid 
Gutenberg brought the art into working operation. The 
goldsmith and his associate worked long in secret at the 
wooden blocks with which Gutenberg commenced, till Schoffer, 
an illuminator of MS. and a confidential person in their 
employ, hit upon the expedient of the punch and matrix, by 
which types were cast in separate single letters — this being the 
greatest step in advance of the science of typography, and the 
Fundamental basis of the new art. The first book they printed on 
the new system, passing over some small ones which are of 
doubtful authenticity, seems to have been the Bibha Latina 
Vulgata, generally known as the 1 Mazariu Bible/ on which they 
expended 1 200 florins before they had produced twelve sheets, 
and which was not completed within three years. This, 
the first perfect book ever issued, was a folio in two large 
volumes, of 637 leaves, printed in large Gothic or German 
characters, now generally called ‘SBUch Setter, The same 
year that the Latin Bible was finished (1455), Fust took Guten- 
berg to law for repayment of money lent to further the work, 
and the printer not being able to pay his debt, was deprived 
of his press and printing materials. Shortly after, Gutenberg, 
with the aid of Konrad Humery, Syndic of Mainz, began anew, 
and issued in 1460 the Catholicon , a folio volume of 373 leaves. 
The art began to be made public about 1462, and gradually 
spread throughout Europe ; but so slow was its progress that at 
the close of tne century not more than 200 presses were at work. 

The method used*by these early printers for applying the ink 
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to the types was by means of hand-balls of skin stuffed -with 
wool, a plan which continued with little modification till within 
the last forty years, when they were superseded by the 4 rollers ’ 
now in use. For many years the old Gothic or black letter was 
the uniform type used, till in 1465 an edition of Lactantius was 
printed at Subiaco in a kind of semi-Gothic of great elegance, 
and approaching very nearly to the present Roman type. Two 
Italian brothers named De Spira (1469) acquired a high repu- 
tation for the beauty of their printing and the fineness of their 
type, so much so that printers at Rome and elsewhere furnished 
themselves with similar founts of type. The perverted taste of 
the time, however, compelled these printers to again change in 
1477 their beautiful Roman type for the old and disagreeable 
Gothic, an example in which the De Bpiras were followed by 
Nicolas Jenson, a Frenchman following the occupation of a 
printer at Venice, who is said to have brought the art to its 
utmost perfection. The attempt to use the Roman character 
was also made by Gering, a printer who had established himself 
in the Sorbonne at Paris — his works being all done in a hand- 
some type, imitating the character of the Augustan age. In 
1483 this printer also found himself obliged to discard the 
Roman type and conform to the prevailing fashion by using the 
‘clumsy and ill-formed Gothic,’ being compelled to ‘sacrifice 
taste to interest, and comply with the perverse inclinations and 
prejudices of the age,’ arising very much from the preference 
the learned then showed for the old character from its resem- 
blance to the writings of the old monks, which were held in 
great veneration. The introduction of the new type, however, 
would not be hindered, for not many years after we find Jean 
Petit, another Parisian printer, using types 4 commonly denomi- 
nated Roman,’ and also occasionally a species of semi-Gothic 
and abbreviated characters, formed in imitation of MS., and 
much in use among the early French printers. I11 France, more 
perhaps than in any other country, resistance was displayed to the 
new art — the MS. -writing clergy bringing all their influence! to 
bear against it, fearing the loss of their power as well as their 
means of livelihood. See Types and Typefounding. 

Title-pages to books were first used about 1480. None of 
Caxton’ s books have any, with one doubtful exception, but titles 
to chapters were employed as early as 1470, appearing first in 
an edition of the Epistles of Cicero, Ornamental title-pages came 
in about 1490, the usual embellishment at first being a figure 
of 1 the author at his desk.’ Signatures, or letters at the bottom 
of the first page to guide the bookbinder in the arrangement of 
the sheets, began with a Terence piinted at Milan in 1470. 
Catch-words, now altogether disused except in law-papers, were 
first applied to printing by De Spira at Venice, and the earliest 
system of numbering was applied to leaves, not to pages, a figure 
being placed at the top of the recto in each leaf. The only 
marks of punctuation at first used weie the comma and full 
stop'; Aldus improved upon this by giving a better shape to the 
comma, which till liis time was only an oblique stroke, and also 
added the semicolon. 

Caxton, the first English printer, is believed to have gained his 
knowledge of the art while in Bruges from Colard Mansion, one 
of the fugitive workmen of Fust— who had found it expedient 
to leave Mainz, owing to that city being involved in some of the 
Continental wars. Claims have been urged in favour of Fried- 
rich Corsellis, a German, who had his press at Oxford, as the 
fiist who printed in England, from a book with the date of 1468 
having been found which is supposed to be his work. But ex- 
perts who have examined the book agree that from its style and 
workmanship it could not have been printed so early, but pro- 
bably ten years later, and that the workmen omitted an x iu the 
title date, an error of which this is by no means a solitary in- 
stance. The first work published by Caxton with Mansion's aid 
was the Hecueil des Histoires de Troy, a book which he had 
translated and circulated in MS. some years before. It was 
followed soon after by The Game and Playe of Chesse. Return- 
ing to England in 1476, he soon after set up his press at West- 
minster, and early in the following year published the first book 
ever printed in this country, The Dicles and Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers , a folio of 76 leaves. No fewer than 54 books are known 
of Caxton’s, and ‘the total produce of his press,' says Blades, 
not reckoning the books printed at Bruges, reaches to above 
18,000 pages, nearly all folio size,* one of which at least was 
written and 22 translated by himself. He printed in a mixture 
of Secretary and Gothic type, designed to imitate the hand- 
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writing of the time, and seems not to have been able to procutt, 
or may have rejected, the Roman letter, even after it had been 
used with excellent effect by Continental printers. Hi$ successor, 
Wynkyn de Worde, showed great skill in his art, and is believed 
to have cut punches and cast his own type, and was the first to 
introduce the Roman letter into England, making use of it origi- 
nally to distinguish any emphatic word or phrase, De Worde 
was also the first to use Greek letters in this country (1519), 
these being at that time cut out of wood. Richard Pynson, an 
associate of De Worde under Caxton, set up a press of his own 
at Temple Bar, and in 1499 published a book called Promptorwm 
Parvuluniy in which he usedTt type equalling, if not excelling, 
in beauty any produced in modern type-foundries. After the 
days of these Caxtonian associates the art progressed with giant 
strides in this country. 

The earliest book in which both printing and engraving are 
combined is a Dante, published at Florence in 1481, and from 
that city came also what is known as Italic types, an imitation of 
the cursive character then in use at the Roman chancery. These 
have also been called Venetian letters, from the punches from 
which the types were cast being cut at Venice. The earliest speci- 
men of printing in Scotland is 7 he Porteous of Noblenesse. traits- 
latit out of Ffrenche in Scottis (Edin. 1508), a licence having been 
granted by James IV. to two merchants in that city to establish a 
press in 1507* .The progress of the art in Scotland must have 
been slow, as in 1574 the Privy Council found it necessary to 
levy a contribution of ^5 from each parish in the kingdom to 
enable Thomas Bassendync to print an edition of the Bible. He 
became bound under penalties to deliver copies 1 weel and suffi- 
ciently bund in paste or timmer ’ for the sum of £4, 13s. 4d., the 
remainder of the enforced contribution being detained to defray 
the cost of collection. Having 4 guid characters and prenting 
irons,’ the Council thought the work, great as it was, would go 
quickly on. The hope was not realised, for Bassendyne found 
it necessary to petition for longer time in 1576; and in the 
following year he was ordered by the Council to deliver up his 
printing-office and Bible to Alexander Arbuthnot, who finished 
the work and had it in circulation in 1579. The sale of this 
work was rather enforced, for the Council soon after enacted that 
all persons worth £500 should possess a Bible in the vulgar 
tongue, under a penalty of £ 10 . 

Printing was first practised on the Continent of America in 
the city of Mexico by Juan Cromberger, between 1536 and 1540, 
the latter year being the date of the earliest printed book from 
Cromberger’s press. The second press was put tip by Stephen 
Daye at Cambridge, near Boston, U.S,,and the first work issued 
was The Freeman' s Oath , dated 1639. In 1785, Mr. Wilkins, 
a young Indian merchant, translated the Bhagavadgitd, and soon 
after the Hitopadesa , being the first to print in the Sanskrit char- 
acter, actually casting his own types. The history of the art 
need not be followed further ; its onward piogress has been rapid 
and successful. * 

Turning now to the practical details of the art, the workmen 
employed arc known as compositors and pressmen or machine- 
men. hirst in order comes the ‘compositor,’ who arranges 
the types into lines, and then into pages. Reckoning that there 
are rather over 60 separate pieces of metal, appearing and non- 
appearing, in a single line of this work, there will be about 
10,000 in the page, it follows that considerable skill and patience 
me required in the process of setting up the types, which are 
contained in two 4 cases,’ mounted one higher than the other in 
a sloping position on a high stand or ‘frame.’ The diagram 
annexed snows the 4 lower-case * in common use, with the 



arrangement found most suitable for the various types, those 
most in use being nearest the hand, the boxes containing no 
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letters in the cut being set Apart for the spaces, which are put 
between the words, and fill up the blanks at the ends of short 
lines* The upper* case is of the same sire, but the boxes in it are 
smaller, are equal in dimension, and number 98, containing 
CAPITALS, small capitals, accents, &c. The compositor, 
standing in front of the cases, with the author’s MS. or 'copy* 
before him on the upper case, picks up letter by letter the words 
in his copy and ranges them in his ‘composing-stick,’ which is 



Composing-stick. 

adjusted to the width of the line by a small screw, each type 
having a small notch in front to snow him how to place it, 

4 justifying* or spacing-out to the proper width each line as it is 
completed. Proceeding thus, he gathers together, line upon 
line, page after page, till sufficient is in type to make a sheet of 
the work in progress. It is then put into pages, and placed in 
the proper position for printing within an iron frame or ‘ chase/ 
with wooden * furniture * between and round the pages to allow 
the proper margins at back, front, top, and bottom of the book. 
The 4 forme, ’ as it is now termed, is then taken to the press, 
where a ‘proof’ is printed, handed to the ‘reader,* who with 
the aid of a boy compares the author’s MS. with the printed 
proof, and marks the errors in spelling, punctuation, &c. After 
these are corrected, the reader again revises the proof, when it 
is sent to the author, whose alterations having been given effect 
to, the types are prepared for finally printing. 

During the last half-century many attempts have been made 
to introduce type-composing machines, but for various reasons 
these have never yet attained complete success — one requiring 
special types cast for it, another proving not cheaper in labour, 
while a third was so complicated and fine in its details that mis- 
haps were daily occurring ; and, generally speaking, the working 
of such machines has been found even more irksome and fatiguing 
than the ordinary work of a compositor. One of the earliest 
type-composing machines was that invented by Sorenson, a 
Danish printer, and exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
It has been adopted in various Continental offices, but has 
the defect of the types requiring a special notch. The ‘ com- 
poser* of Mr. Hattersley of Manchester was first patented 
in 1857, but has since gradually been improved. In his 
machine the types are placed in metal boxes placed hori- 
zontally over the top, and divided into numerous rows by 
strips of brass, each row containing a separate type. Row's of 
keys, marked with a letter or other sign, are in fiont of the 
machine, and when one of these keys is depressed by the com- 
positor, a type is pushed from the corresponding row' down 
through the tubes of a V-shaped guide-plate into a slide below. 
The types are thus set up in one long line, and are then passed 
into the composing-stick and justified to the proper width 
of line. In 1865 Mr. Mackie took out patents for com- 
posing and distributing machines — the distributor required, 
however, a special notching of the type, and from this cause so 
far has not met with the success which its ingenuity merited, 
and thus has been practically a comparative failure. His 
composer has been more successful, and is in use in various 
pajtfs of the country. It consists of two distinct parts — the first 
being fitted with ivory and ebony keys like a cottage piano, and 
manipulated very much in the same way. The cony being 
placed where the pianist would put the music sheet, the work- 
man spells out his copy upon the keys letter by letter — each 
touch of a key causing a small round perforation in a narrow' 
strip of paper of unlimited length ; and so quickly can this be 
done that an average of about 15,000 perforations has been 
attained in an hour. The perforated strip is now taken to the 
second machine, which looks like a round table with a series of 
upright boxes or pockets fixed upon its outer edge all the way 
round. These upright pockets contain the types, eight kinds in 
separate compartments of each box ; and on a wheel underneath 
are a number of little platforms having a row of holes throw gh 
which pins or ^pickpockets ’ project from below. The wheel 


being made to revolve,'" as the perforated paper goes round with 
it, the pins pass up through the holes and pick out the letters 
corresponding to those with which the first machine perforated 
the paper. Eight separate letters being in one pocket, it 
happens sometimes that when the paper shows tluree, four, or 
five perforations in a line across, that a whole word will be 
picked out at once by the pins. As the wheel in its revolution 
reaches a certain point, the gathered words are carried away on 
a band and deposited in a long line, from which they are token 
up and justified to the proper measure of the page. 

Another of these composers is that of Kastenbein, which 
is now in use at the Times office. Like Hattersley’s, than 
which it is more compact, the types are placed in long metal 
tubes lying over the top of a heart- or V-shaped conducting-plate, 
with rows of keys for each letter or sign below. The keys 
being touched, the types are withdrawn from the tubes above, 
and falling by their own weight through the channels in the 
guide-plate, are received at the bottom in a long line, from 
whence they are taken and justified. The lighter letters, 
such as i and /, are placed right over the opening of the 
conducting-plate, giving only a short distance to travel, while 
the capital W is placed farthest away, as the latter having 
greater momentum might arrive otherwise too soon at the 
bottom, and come in where it was not wanted, One column 
and a quarter per hour is the nominal rate of the type-setting by 
this machine, and several are in daily use in the Times , wnere 
it is frequently put to a novel use : being placed close to a 
special Continental telegraph wire, as a message is received from « 
abroad, it is read off by the telegraphist and set up at once 
from his dictation. Kastenbein is the only one who has 
succeeded in attaining anything like success with the dis- 
tributing machine for returning the letters to their places 
when done with. The types to be distributed are placed at the 
top where they can readily be seen by the operator, who, touch- 
ing key after key, causes the letters to drop through correspond- 
ing grooves into the tubes ready to receive them, and the tubes 
as they are filled are transferred to the composing machine. 
The composer of Neill & Co., Printers, Edinburgh, has also 
obtained considerable favour, aud is in principle similar to those 
already noticed. 

In no department of printing have there been more efforts made 
in regard to improvement in speed than in the press-work. 
W-thin the last twenty years, indeed, this has been so rapid 
that it would be almost impossible to enumerate the various 
printing-machines placed in the market. Till the beginning 
of the present century that in use was but a common screw-press, 
hardly any improvement having taken place since the early days 
of block-printing. The type being placed on the bed of the 
press, it was rolled in under the plat ten, which, on the screw being 
turned by the bar, was brought down on the type and the paper 
was printed. In the beginning of the 17th c., Jansen 331 aew 
added a contrivance for releasing the impression when the bar 
was let go, giving it somewhat of a spring. In 1800, Earl Stan- 
hope constructed a press of iron, and brought the impression 
to bear on the types by a system of levers which gave the use 
of a platten of double the former size, thus printing a much 
larger sheet, and obviating what was necessary in the old 
wooden press, a double pull before the whole sheet was printed. 
All subsequent presses more or less copied that of Stanhope, 
till 1817, when Clymcr of Philadelphia invented the Columbian, 
which still holds the primary place among hand-worked presses, 
although the Albion of Mr. Cope (1824) is preferred by some 
for small-sized sheets. These various presses were soon followed 
by many others, among which may be named the Napier, Imperial, 
and Britannia. In 1790, some ten years before Stanhope’s inven- 
tion, Mr. William Nicholson took out patents for improvements 
in printing, and his specifications comprised almost every principle 
which has since been so successfully adopted in the making of 
printing-machines — proposing the use of a travelling type-bed, 
impression cylinders, and even spoke of printing from a web Of 
paper by a cylinder surrounded with type acted upon by another 
covered with soft leather. Nicholson also invented the roller 
for applying the ink to the types instead of the hand-balls for- 
merly used, and showed how ‘grippers’ could be used for hold- 
ing the sheet to be printed, but he himself does not seem to 
have carried out any of his proposed improvements. 

The first sheet ever printed by a machine, was one in a volume 
of the AnnuatRegister for iSio, this machine being the inven- 
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tibn of Koenig, a Saxon printer, who came to London in 1806, 
having in his own country received no encouragement in his 
belief hat a press could be worked by mechanism. His partial 
•s Success *in England induced him to proceed further, and Koenig 
made a press which had a travelling type-bed passing under 
a series of ink-rollers, and an impression-cylinder Which 
made a half-revolution when the type-bed was brought below it, 
’ standing at rest while the sheet was fed in. This attracted the 
attention of Mr. "Walter, the proprietor of the Times, who com- 
missioned Koenig to make a two-feeder machine for him, which 
he was ultimately successful in doing. It was fiist used with 
steam-power on November 28, 1814, attaining a speed of noo 
impression^ per hour, and Koenig added yet further improvements 
which brought this number up to 2000. This machine was 
greatly simplified and improved by Messrs. Cowper and Applc- 
gath in *818, and the same paities in 1824 produced a ‘per- 
fecting * cylinder-machine for book-work, in which both sides of 
the paper were printed in one revolution — that is to say, the 
pages on one side were piinted exactly, * registered,’ on the back 
of the pages on the other side, and this was effected by the intro- 
duction of two drums between the impression-cylinders. The 
sheet being carried by a series of endless tapes over the first 
cylinder, was brought round to meet the face of the type on the 
travelling-bed as it passed from under the ink-rollers to the 
impression-cylinder, when it was taken up to the first drum and 
reversed : being then caught by the second drum, it was next 
passed round the second cylinder in exact lime to meet the 
, travelling type-bed from the other end of the machine. This 
machine was the prototype of those in common use m most book- 
printing offices at the present day. Mr, David Napier about 
the same time produced his machine, in which there was a 
rising and falling cylinder, and this invention was held in 
high repute by printers for many years. At fiist he had only 
a single cylinder ; another was afterwards added, and this has 
latteily developed through improvements by French makers into 
what is now known as the ‘ Anglo-French.’ The best machine on 
the cylinder principle at the present date (1878) i» that of M. Mari- 
noni of Pans, and it is now lapidly superseding all others in the 
production of book-work of the finest kind. Koenig’s first attempt 
was on the platten or flat-pressure principle in 1810, but it was 
not until 1829 that machines of this kind attained anything like 
success, when they were introduced by Messrs. Spottiswoode 
and Brown ; for the finer kinds of book-work they are 
even yet preferred. Flat-pressure machines of many kinds 
are numerous now, while there arc others in use which are 
a combination of both the platten and cylinder principle. 

With newspaper machines, however, the rapidity of improve- 
ment has been something marvellous. Messrs. Cowper and 
Applegath in 1827 
supplanted Koenig’s 
machine in the Times 
with one having four 
impression - cylinders, 
which produced 6000 
an hour, and this re- 
mained muse till 1848, 
when Applegath in- 
vented another, which 
had the type affixed to 
a rotary cylinder re- 
volving on a vertical 
axis surrounded by 
eight impr ession- 
cylinders, and capable 
of producing 12,000 
per hour. This verti- 
cal principle was discarded by Mr. Hoe of Philadelphia, who 
devised a machine in which the cylinders were placed horizontally, 

, and which being more compact was driven at a higher speed. In 
j Hoe’smachme the types, and latterly stereotype plates (see Stereo- 
1 type), formed a segment of a large cylinder with a rotary motion, 

! the sheets getting the impression between it and a series of smaller 
cylinders placed Tt equal distances round the main cylinder. 

, Near each of the small ones a man was stationed with a pile of 
paper heaped up on a board before him, and a sheet was pushed 
m between the small and laige cylinders at each revolution, the 
type-cylinder receiving its ink from rollers placed at certain in- 
tervals between the impression-cvlindeis. Thil machine had 



also an ingenious contrivance attached, which dispensed With 
the manual labour of taking off the printed sheets, through tho 
the agency of ‘ fliers,' which laid fyold of the papers and placed 
them on the delivery table. It could also be adapted so'as V 
be fed with from two to ten sheets at one revolution by 
enlarging the type-cylinder, and increasing the number -of 
impression -cylinders, the latter turning out 20,000 an 
Much of the ingenuityexercised both in the Applegath and Hoe 
machines was directed to the * chase,* which had to hold securely 
upon the curved face of the cylinder the mass of movable type 
required to form a page. The complicated contrivance by which 
this was effected was entirely superseded by the use of stereotype 
casts of the whole page in one piece. 

All these newspaper machines hitherto noticed only printed , 
on one side at a time, the second side being done subsequently 
or on another machine, and it remained for M. Marinoni to 
invent one to print both sides at once. This ‘perfecting’ 
machine could also be adapted for several feeders, and pro- 
duced 10,000 perfect newspapers per hour. The difficulties 
attending the feeding-in of so many sheets was always a draw- 
back, and the idea of one that would mechanically feed itself 
fiom a roll of paper miles in length, which should print both 
sides at once, and deliver the printed papers folded or unfolded, 
long occupied the attention of printing engineers. At last 
three of these wcb-machines were produced in rapid succes- 
sion. The first was an American one, the ‘Bullock/ which 
has never attained any great success in this country. The real 
difficulties in the way were at length overcome by Mr. Mac- 
donald, the printing manager of the Times , by whom and Mr. 
Walter the ‘Walter Piess’ was first brought into operation in 
1868, after several years of fruitless endeavours. In this a reel 
or web of tightly-rolled paper, nearly 4 miles in length, and 
weighing about six hundredweight, is placed at one end of the 
machine. The paper is led from the leel (0) into a Series of 
small cylinders (d), where it is clamped, a process required with 
all paper that is to be printed, to enable it to take on the ink 
properly. It is then carried between the first and second (t) of 
four cylinders placed one over the otliei . where the first impres- 
sion is received from the top cylinder, on which are fixed stereo- 
type casts fiom the pages of one side of the newspaper. The 
paper then passes between the second and third (</}, and icsumes 
its forward direction in passing tlnougl J,c third and fourth 
cylinders (e\ from the latter icceivmg tin impression from the 
stereotype plates of the othei side. It. continues its course 
straight onwards till 'll leaches two other cylinders exactly 
in the centie of the machine (/), wheie by ingenious mechanism 
it is cut into sheets, each of which forms a single newspaper. 

At i is the ink supply, from which, by a number of rollers, the 

ink is carried to the 
type - cylinders. Ad- 
joining the cutter / is 
a self-acting index 
which counts the 
sheets as they are 
separated. The single 
sheets are now carried 
by tapes upward till 
they reach the apex of 
the triangle at the left 
side (^), whence they 
descend perpendicu- 
larly, and are thrown 
alternately backwards 
and forwards on to<the 
boards, at which are 
seated the two boys, 
who, with the exception of one man who starts the machine 
and looks after the rolls of paper, are all the attendants the 
machine requires ; and even these boys may be dispensed with, 
as a folding apparatus can be fitted in where they are shown to 
be seated. I2,cxdo copies are printed in an hour at the lowest 
average, and the paper travels at the rate of about 1000 feet each * 
minute. Other machines are now in operation very similar in 
principle to the ‘ Walter/ among these being the ' Prestonian/ 
the ‘Donnison/ and the ‘Victory,’ the latter differing very little 
from the Times invention — mostly perhaps in this, that while the 
web paper in the ‘Walter* is damped as it passes through two 
cylinders on first entering the machine, in the •* Victory * it is 




Sectional Diagram of Walter Press. 
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carried ever two water-trough*, spray from which, by a peculiar 
action, damps the paper, which is then partially dried upon hot 
rollers, after which it reaches the impression cylinders. To these 
machines there is generally a folding apparatus attached, which 
byaseries of knives and grippers folds the papers ready for cir- 
culation* , M. Marinoni, about two years ago, also adapted his 
machine, already noticed, to the web principle, and it is now 
also very much like the ‘Walter* in its action, both in the 
printing and the cutting of the paper, as well as in the alter- 
nate delivery, the latter process always a special difficulty with 
fast-printing machines, where sheet succeeds sheet with great 
rapidity at intervals of only three or four inches at most. See 
Horne’s Introduction to the Study of Bibliography (Lond. 1814) ; 


Horne’s Introduction to the Study of Bibliography (Lond. 1814) ; 
Johnson’s Typographic, or Printer's Instructor (Lond. 1824) ; 
H&n sard's Typographic (Lond. 1825) ; Timperley’s Dictionary 
of Printers and Printing (Lond. 1839) ; Beckmann's History of 
Inventions , &>c. (Lond. 1846); W. Blades* Biography and 7 'ypo- 
graphy of William Caxton (Lond. 1877); but the best general 
treatise on the early history of the origin of printing which lias 
yet appeared in English, or perhaps in any language, is that 
of Theo. L. De Viane, The Invention of Printing (New Yoik, 
*876). 

Printing of Music is of various kinds, the most common 
being {a) by plates composed of pewter or soft metal, on which 
the notes and character are stamped with punches, and [b) by 
an ordinary press, the music and common type being printed 
together. The latter system is much used by publishers of cheap 
music. Movable music types aie believed to have been invented 
about 1503 by Ottaviano Pelrucci, of Venice, who obtained a 
patent for their use from Loo X. in 1513. The method of 
tying a number of quaver., and semiquavers together by a 
common stroke was originated by John Play ford ot London in 
1660. At the beginning of the iSth c., engraving music came 
into fashion. John Welsh, London (1710), was the first printer 
who substituted pewter lor copper plates. 

Prinz'enraub (‘The Stealing of the Princes’) is the name 
specially given to the notable exploit of Kunz von Kaufungcn, 
who, with the help of certain, accomplices, seized and carried off 
in the night of the 7th July 1455, from the castle of Altenburg 
(q. v.), Ernst and Albi edit, the two sons of the Elector Friedrich of 
Saxony, and the rerjvcti ve founders of the Ernestine and Albertine 
blanches c*' tha 1 liaise w as instigated to the deed by a 

desire for private revenue, tie .ms? he na* obliged to deliver up 
certain possessions, given >u him it >n» time as compensation 
for Josses in the BnUetkrieg (* Wa cf L Brothers’). Outlie 
way to Bohemia he was seized, ilea * , by a collier named 

Schmidt (afterwards Von 'fuller), h.uxlca ovei to justice, and 
beheaded at Freiberg, 14th July 1455 See Schroder's Ceschichtc 
dcs P. (Leips. 1804) ; Gcrbdorf’s Etntge Artcnstiiike zur Ge~ 
schichte des P. (Altenb. 1855) ; and, m English, Carlyle’s singu- 
laily graphic and powcrlul narrative of the incident 111 his 
Miscellaneous Essays. 

Pri'or, See Monastery. 

Pri'or, Matthew, born July 21, 1664, either at Wimborne or 
in London, received his education at Westminster School under 
Dr. Busby, and in 1682 was sent at the cost of the Earl of Dorset 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. (1686), 
and was elected to a fellowship (1688). His patron brought 
him under the notice of William III., who employed him as 
secretary to various embassies, and successively wealed him a 
Gentleman of the Royal Bedchamber, Under- Secretary of State, 
and one of the Commissioners of Trade. In 1701 he was ie- 
turned to Parliament by East Grinstead as a Whig, but ratted on 
Anne’s accession, and in 1711 was despatched to Paris by the 
Tory Government to negotiate a peace. lie revisited Paris m 
the following year as Bolingbroke's secretary, and remained 
behind him as vice-ambassador (1713), his conduct in this capa- 
city leading, on the fall of the Tories, to his impeachment and 
two years’ imprisonment (1715-17)- On his release, P. had 
nothing but his fellowship to support him, till the publication 
of his poems by subscription, and Harley’s generosity, brought 
him ^8000, and he died, well-to-do and disreputable, at Wim- 
pole, Lord Oxford's Cambridgeshire seat, September 18, 1721. 
It is as a poet that P, is chiefly remembered, but his poetry is 
nUqost utterly forgotten. It includes The 7 'cmm and the Country 
Mouse (1687 ), written in conjunction with Montague, and meant 


for a satire on Bryden’s Hind and Panther; the Cormtfo 
Seculare (1690), full of bombastic praises 0 fjm ‘Protestant ' 
Hero ; ’ Alma, or the Progress of the Send, a metaphysical j 
Hud i bras, without its 'wit ; Henry and Emma, a . feeble echo of 
The Nut-brown Maid; Solomon, moral and lugubrious; the 
highly-spiced but diverting Tales; and some neatly-turned 
Epigrams . The latest, and probably the last, edition of P. 's .. 
complete works is that by Mitford (2 vols. Lond. 1835), to which 
a memoir is prefixed. 

Priscia'nus Osesarien'Bis, one of the most famous of the 
Latin grammarians, was bom or educated at Csesarea, and pro- 
bably was contemporary with Cassiodorus (468-562 A.D.). His 
teacher was Theoctistus, and he himself taught grammar at 
Constantinople, receiving a salary from the government, a fact 
which goes to prove that he was a Christian, P.’s great work, 
commonly called the Commentariorum Grammaticorum Libri 
XVIII., and addressed to his friend and patron, the consul 
Julianus, treats in the first 16 books of the eight parts of speech 
of the ancient grammarians, of letters, syllables, &c., and in the 
last two of syntax ; the latter, in one MS., are placed as a separate 
treatise with the title De Construction e. This work, in which P. 
is most indebted to Apollonius Dyscolus, is learned, sensible, 
and of wide scope. It is specially interesting for its parallel 
between the Latin and Greek languages, /hicli contains many 
quotations from writers whose works have otherwise utterly 
perished. The epitome by Rabanus Maurus, a German bishop 
of tlie*9th c., was extensively circulated. P. wrote ten other 
works, of which the most important are his De Accentibus , Dt 
Dttodecim Versibus A Eneidos Principalibus, De Declinatione Notni • 
num, De TerenUi Metns , De Sideribus , and De Lande Impera « 
ton's Anastasii. The best edition of P. is by Krehl (2 vols. 
Leips. 1819-20). See Bahr, Ge*chichte der Romischen Literatur. 

Priscill'ianists were a Gnostic sect which appeared in 
Spain in the 41I1 c., and the fust heretics who were persecuted. 
Their founder was Priscillian, who is said to have been in- 
fluenced by one Marcus, a native of Memphis, but who began at 
anyrate to teach his heresy about 379. The bishops Idacius 
and Ithacius proem ed the condemnation of his doctrine at the 
Council of Caesar-Augustus (380), and subsequently prevailed on 
the usurper Maximus to put him to death at Tuer, 385. The 
sect continued to exist till the 6th c. 

Prism, in solid geometry, is a figure bounded by planes 
which intersect in paiallel lines, or, in other words, which are all 
perpendicular to a given plane. Consequently, the sections of 
a P. by any series of parallel planes are similar and equal ; and 
the volume of any poition intercepted between two parallel 
sections is equal to the area of cither section multiplied by the 
distance between the intersecting planes. A cylinder may be 
regarded as the limit of a P. whose sides increase in number and 
diminish in size indefinitely ; and a P. may be legarded as a 
pyramid whose apex is removed to an infinite distance. It is 
evident that the minimum number of sides — i.e., the bounding 
faces exclusive of the ends — which a P. can have is three. In 
this form, it constitutes a most valuable instrument of research 
in physical optics. See Refraction and Spectrum Analysis. 

Prisoners of War. By the usage of modern civilised 
nations, officers made P. of \V. are liberated on parole ; that 
is, oil giving their word of honour not to act against their cap- 
tors during the existing war. Till that end, common soldiers 
taken prisoners are either retained ill the country of t'heir enemy, 
or exchanged. Non-combatants in the power of their enemy 
are not usually made prisoners, but they may fairly be required 
to contribute money and provisions to tlic enemy’s maintenance. 
See Armies. 

Prisons in Great Britain belong to the Crown, In every 
county there must be at least one common prison and one 
house "of correction. The houses of correction are for the | 
custody of vagrants, and of those summarily convicted by magis- 
trates, or at quaiter sessions. They are under the keeping of 
justices of the peace. Felons are imprisoned in the common 
gaol, of which the sheriff has the custody. The Queen’s Bench 
division may commit any one to any prison in England ; and 
the person committed by it cannot be removed or admitted to 
bail by any other court. 28 and 29 Viet. c. 126 consolidates 
and amends the law regarding the maintenance, government, 
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discipline, enlargement, and rebuilding of P. fn Scotland, F. 
*t*e under the management of the Department^ P. and Judicial 
Statistics, established under the P. (Scotland) Administration 
Act, i860, and the Judicial Statistics (Scotland) Act, 1869. 
The general prison for Scotland is at Perth, where convict^ 
prisoners under sentence of nine months and upwards, and 
criminal lunatics are confined. Several of the minor P. in Scot- 
land were abolished in May 1878. An international congress 
on the subject of P. was held in Sweden in 1878. See J uvenile 
Offenders, Reformatory, Convict. 

Frifl'ren ( Peserim ), a town in a vilayet of the same name, in 
Albania, Turkey, at the N. base of the Shar Dagh, on the small 
Bistritza, an affluent of the Drin, 30 miles S. by W. of Pristina, 
and 80 E. of Scutari. It is one of the richest industrial towns of 
^Turkey, and has a citadel, 15 mosques (one with three cupolas), 
1600 bazaars, and numerous caravanserai. The trade is chiefly in 
flints, pottery, glass, steel wares, and saddlery. In the vicinity is 
much swampy pasture, with poor villages and small vineyards. 
Pop. 35,000, of whom four-fifths are orthodox Greek Servians. 

PrifltPna, a town of Tuikey, vilayet of Prisren, lies in an 
amphitheatre of hills, 30 miles N.N.E. of Prisren. The chief 
town of Old Servia, it has twelve mosques, several of which are 
imposing structures. Pop. 11,000. 

Pri'vat©, a common soldier in the cavalry and infantry regi- 
ments of the British army. His daily pay varies from is. in the 
infantry to 2s. jd. in the Life Guards. 

Privateer', a ship of war fitted’out by a private individual in 
a belligerent state, and empowered by letters of marque from 
the government to make war upon the enemy’s shipping, security 
being frequently taken for the due observance of the lights of 
neutrals and the law of nations. Such vessels were not con- 
sidered pirates, and were often used as auxiliaries to the com- 
batant naval forces of a country, till the Treaty of Paris (1856) 
abolished their use among European nations. During the 
American Civil War, the privateers commissioned by the Con- 
federate States made great havoc among the trading vessels 
belonging to Federal owners. 

PriVet (Ligustrum), a genus of Oleacece^ consisting of about 
ten species of shrubs, or laicly trees, distributed over a wide 
area in Europe and several parts of Asia, chiefly in the colder or 
temperate regions. The Common P. ( P \ vulgare) is a native of 
thickets in England, and is a generally familiar shrub in conse- 
quence of its frequent use to form gaulcn hedges, which stand 
clipping without injur}. Though of small size, its hard white 
wood is used by turners. The globose purple-black benies yield 
a rose dye, as also a bland oil employed m.Germany for cooking 
purposes. Various Asian species of P. have been introduced into 
cultivation, being valued for their evergreen or sub-evergreen 
leaves and their profusion of handsome spikes of more or less 
fragrant flowers. The Shining-leaved P. ( L . Inciduni) was 
brought to England fiom China in 1794 ; P. Nepalense from 
Nepal in 1823 ; Japan P. ( L . Japonicum ) in J846 ; and a dwarf 
species, with dark, glossy, leathery leaves (Z. coiiaceum) % also 
from Japan, in 1864. The foliage of these is often prettily 
'variegated. L. robustum grows in India to a height of 40 feet, 
and its bark is used to put into toddy to cause immediate fer- 
mentation. 

Privilege (Lat. privus and lex ) originally signified a law 
passed against, afterwards one in favour of, an individual, lti 
the latter acceptation, privileges may be positive, as patents and 
monopolies ; or negative, granting exemption from ordinary juri>- 
diction, e.g. t Benefit of Clergy (q. v.), and the feudal immunity 
of nobles from taxation. They are said to be personal when 
granted to a special individual, and real if attached to an office, 
as in the case of fieedom of arrest enjoyed by members of Par- 
liament, counsel, witnesses, &c. P. also attaches to place. No 
civil arrests can be made in the royal presence; nor within the 
verge of the Palace of Westminster ; nor within the precincts of 
Holyrood Palace. In republics, real privileges can hardly be 
said to exist, and in other states they are continually decreasing 
in number, the division of the community into privileged and non- 
privileged classes no longer existing in any European country. 

Privileged Debts are in Scotch law those which are pre- 
ferable on the fund a of a deceased person, and which an executor 
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may pay, without decree, They»are deathbed and funeral ex- 
penses, according to the raffle and fortune of deceased ; mourn- 
ing for widow and children ; and a year’s rent of the house, noth 
servants’ wages since Iasi term. 

Privileged Deeds are deeds held legal without the general 
statutory execution, The most important classes are Holograph 
(q. v.) deeds** mercantile letters, and bills and promissory notes. 

PriVy Goun'cil, a body of natural-bom British subjects, 
appointed on the nomination of the sovereign as his advisers in 
state affairs. The council is supposed originally to have been a 
small permanent committee of the Great Council, and was com* 
posed, when summoned by Richard II., of the prelates, nobles* 
bannerets, &c. of the kingdom. It had very extensive powers 
during the reigns of the Plantagenets. Though the Crown had 
the prerogative of appointing its members, the parliament exer- 
cised considerable influence in their selection. The P. C. for a 
long period of time was composed of twelve members who sat 
continually and exercised great administrative, political, and 
judicial functions. The number gradually increased till in the 
reign of Chailes I. that sovereign attempted to limit it to thirty, 
consisting of the great officers of state, the archbishops, and 
about fifteen others. The council has subsequently had an 

of its duties ha 


about fifteen others. ifie council has subsequently had an 
almost unlimited membership* and many of its duties have 
accordingly been assigned to committees of the great body. The 
‘Star Chamber 7 and ‘Court of Requests' are such committees 
which have made themselves historical. The P. C.’s tendency to 
cxeicise jurisdiction in questions affecting the rights and liberties 
of private individuals was checked by 16 Charles I. c. 10, which 
declared such acts ‘ intermeddling * and ‘ illegal but subsequent 
to this statute the council was empowered to act in matters 
affecting the property of individuals arising out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the kingdom. A fipal separation of the 
P. C. from strictly political duties was made in the reign of 
William III., these being intrusted to the Cabinet, which is 
ically a committee of the P. C. without lecognised legal powers, 
consisting of the leading members of the existing administration. 
Among the various committees of the P. C. at present existing 
aie the Boaid of Trade (q. v.), the Committee 011 Education 
(sec below), and the Judicial Committee. The Judicial Corn- 
mitiee was formed by Acts 3 & 4 William IV. c. 41, and had its 
powers confirmed and extended by 6 & 7 Viet. c. 38. It was 
enti listed with appeals from the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Couits, m dealing with which it had powers of enforcing Us 
decrees as great as those of the Court of Chancery. It was also 
the Court of Appeal for all cases from the colonies. It consisted 
of a number # of the great legal officers, and by Act 34 and 35 
Viet. c. 91 (1871) four additional judges were appointed as paid 
members of the Judicial Committee, at salaries 01 >£5000 each. 
By the Supreme Coutt of Judicature, Act 36 and 37 Viet. c. 66 
(1873), appeals fiom the High Court of Admiralty were trans- 
ferred to Pier Majesty’s Court of Appeal, but it has still control 
of appeals from the Vice-Admiralty and Prize Courts abroad, 
from the Courts of the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, India, 
and the Colonies, and from the ecclesiastical couits of England. 
Its functions also include the licensing of the republication of 
books and the authorising of the prolongation of patents. It 
sits daily except on Mondays and the usual legal vacations. It 
consists now (1878) of the Lord President, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Justices of the Court of Appeals, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Lord Chief Justices of the Queen’s Bench and 
Common Tleas, the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the 
Judges of Probate and Admiralty Divisions of the High Court, 
all privy councillors who have held any of these offices, certain 
puisne judges, and the four paid judges. Sucli prelates as are 
members of the P. C. are on the committee in ecclesiastical 
appeal cases. 

The duties of a privy councillor as defined by oath are to 
advise disci eetly for the Queen’s honour and the public good, to 
keep secret her counsel, to avoid corruption, to help and 
strengthen that which shall be resolved, to withstand attempts 
to the contrary, and to do all that a true councillor should do 
for his sovereign. By 9 Anne c. 15, an unlawful assault 
on the person of a privy councillor was felony, but this has 
been repealed by 9 Geo. IV. c. 31. He enjoys the title of Right 
Honourable, and ranks in precedence after a Knight of the 
Garter. The Lord President of the Council is the fourth 
great officer of State, and a member of the Cabinet, with a 
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salary of ^2060 a year. TJie Cotappil usually includes jhe 
members of the royal family, the English drchbisnopsJ*the 
Lord Chancellor, the Bishop oyLondoa, the judges mentioned as 
belonging to the Judicial Committee, the Speaker of the House 


sident of the Poor-Law Board, and other officers, in addition to 
all who have held any of these offices. Meetings of Council 
are held every few weeks at the sovereign's residence, at which 
Only those councillors attend who h$*e been specially summoned, 
'■and the Queen’s decisions are then called her ‘ Acts in Council,’ 
including as they do all her important personal resolutions. The 
P. C. inquires .into all offences against Government, and com- 
mits offenders for trial. The Queen in Council may issue pro- 
clamations binding on her subjects, if consonant to the laws of 
the land, and also 4 Orders in Council’ on mercantile and 
international affairs. The Council has the power of appointing 
Sheriffs in England and Wales, and the framing of laws for such 
of the colonies as have not representative assemblies. It exists 
during the life of the sovereign, and for six months longer, 
unless dissolved by his successor. It is assembled on the pro- 
clamation of the new sovereign, and its members are then 
re-sworn, when the sovereign subscribes the required oaths on 
his assumption of the crown. On 1st January 1878 there were 
204 Privy Councillors, 10 of whom were princes and high digni- 
taries, lo dukes, 7 marquises, 28 earls, 7 viscounts, 1 bishop, 
16 titular lords, 32 barons, and 93 commoners. 

Privy Council, Committee of, on Education. See 

Public Schools, 

Privy Puree, Keeper of the, an officer in Her Majesty’s 
household chaiged with the payment of her private expenses 
and ‘charities. The annual vote in the Civil List for the Private 
Purse amounts to ^60,000. 

Privy Seal, is the seal of state, by which documents of 
minor impoitance are authenticated. Those of high import 
require the Great Seal (q. v.). ‘The keeper is called the Lord 
P. S. He has usually a seat in the Cabinet. There is a P. S. 
in Scotland, under which the sovereign transmits such rights as 
a subject transmits by assignation. 

Prize-Fighting and swot d- playing are illegal, and if either 
of the parties be killed, the act is a felony. 

Prize in War. Regarding military prize-money, see Booty. 
On a ship being taken, it must be sent to a poi*t belonging to 
the capturing power, whose law courts must decide whether or 
not the vessel is a lawful prize. In the United Kingdom, this 
jurisdiction belongs to the Court of Admiialty. Appraisements 
and sales are to be made by agents appointed by the commanders 
and other commissioned officeis. A certified list of those entitled 
to share in the prize is to be transmitted to Chelsea Hospital by 
the commanding officer making the capture. Agents aic to remit 
the proceeds and amount of sales within one month after their 
date, under penalty of £1 per cent, per month. The net pro- 
duce of the sale of a captured ship, approved by the court, is 
divided into eight parts, thiee of which go as P.-money to the 
captain, or if he is under a flag officer, one to the flag officer and 
two to the captain, one lo the superior officers, one to the junior 
commissioned and warrant officers, one to the petty officers and 
midshipmen, and two to the geneial ship’s crew. Due notice of 
division of funds and other practical details is appointed to be 
made in the London Gazette and 111 two of the London morning 
papers. See Capture. 

Frizzi, a thriving town of Sicily, province of Palermo, near 
the river Caltabelbota, 3d miles S. by E. of Palermo, and 10 
W. of Lercara, a station on the Girgenti railway. It has manu- 
factures of iron, copper, cotton, &c., and a pop. (1874) of 
8835. 

Pro'a (Span, and Port, ‘a prow,’ Fr. prone, Lat. and Gr. 
prora), or Prahu, a narrow sail canoe used by the Malays and 
Ladrone Islanders. It is about 30 feet long by 3 broad, carries 
a lugsail of matting, and has both ends paddled, and of exactly 
similar form. The lee-side of the P. is straight and flat, and 
from the other, which is rounded, there projects several feet a 
framework, to which a canoe-shaped^ float is attached. The 
float prevents the vessel from oversetting, while the framework 
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support* a weight to &un*feract thfe jMrtattjtf QO&e sail, The 
P. is a fast sailer, its peculiar construction enabling it to move . 
easily between two places with a side wind. 

^ Probab'Uia Gau'aa, a Scotch law term denoting that'll 
party wishing to sue, or defend, In Forma Pauperis (q. v.), has 
reasonable legal ground to stand on. The counsel for the poor 
determine the question of P. C. * 

Prob'abilism is one of the three cardinal propositions of 
Jesuitical casuistry; the other two being Mental Reservation 
and J ustification of the Means by the End. P. was the A. B, C, , 
of Jesuit morality in the time of rascal {Provincials , 1656), and 
remains so to the present day, the very same maxims which 
were riddled by Pascal being taught yet in every Roman Catholic 
seminary in which Jesuit influence prevails, i.e. , in the great 
majority. It is the system which applies to the guidance of 
conscience, the opinio probabilis , which is defined in authorised 
works on moral theology as ‘any judgment resting on some 
really grave motive, though with fear of the opposite ; ’ that is 
to say, any opinion for which a grave motive can be adduced 
may be acted upon, notwithstanding an inward impression that, 
it is opposed to the truth. Explicit tests are further given for 
what constitutes a ‘probable opinion.* For persons ‘ of learn- 
ing and uprightness’ an opinion is ‘assuredly probable* for his 
own guidance if he be * conscious of having thought it out dili- 
gently,’ and persuaded himself to his own satisfaction of its cor- 
rectness. For ordinary people any opinion is probable which 
they may find expressed, though it be but by a single author, if 
he be ‘of exceptional superiority.’ For a person unversed in 
letters any opinion is probable, if il be that of one whom 4 he 
himself deems to be possessed of learning and insight.’ See 
Compendium 'Iheologia Moralist , auctorc 1 \ J. P. Gury (Romm, 
1872); Pascal’s Provincial Letters ; Cartwright’s Jesuits (Lond, 
1876, 01 Quart . Pev. Nos. 274, 275). 

Probabil'ity is the branch of algebra which investigates 
mathematically the chance of occuncnce of any one of a given 
number of related possible events, some one of which at least 
mu^t occur. For instance, if a die with six equal faces is thrown, 
there is evidently as much chance of any one face turning up as 
of any other. Limiting our attention to any one particular face, 
say the ace, it is clear that of the six equally possible ways in 
which the event may happen, one only is favourable to this 
event, being the turning up of the ace, the five others are un- 
favourable. Hence the P. of the ace turning up is one-fifth the 
P. of its not turning up. Bui, since the ace must either turn up 
or not, the sum of these probabilities must equal certainty; and 
therefore, representing certainty by unity, it follows that the 
mathematical expression for the P. of the ace turning up is the 
1 1 5 6 

fiaction since 5 + <3 — 5 — I. More generally, the theorem 

is thus expressed. If an event may happen in a ways, and fail 
in b ways, any one of these being equally probable, the chance 

of its happening is — — >, and the chance of its failing 

1 * a + b * a + b 

Suppose a bag filled with 12 balls, 7 of which arc white and 5 
black. If two aie drawn at once, find the P. that they shall 
both be while. The number of favourable events is the number 

7. 6 

of combinations of 7 taken 2 together, or ; and the total 

number of possible events is similarly 12 taken 2 together, or 
) 2. 1 1 7.6 7 

Hence the required P. is TT ~ ' Now the P. that 

1.2 1 12. II 22 

one white ball should be drawn is evidently - - ; and after the one is 

drawn the P. that a second should be dmwn is ^ , since now there 

11 

arc only 11 balls left, 6 of which are white. But -L x ^--rs --- . 

12 II 22’ 

the P. that two white balls should be drawn. This would lead 
us to expect the next general theorem in probabilities, that, if 
the P. that one event (A) should happen is /, and tire P. that 
the second (B) should happen q , then the P. that both should 
happen together is p q. This may be established by rigorous 
reasoning, but the following indirect proof may be regarded as 
sufficient. The P. that A should not happen is 1 - p ; and the 
P, that B should not happen is 1 - q, Assuming the theorem 
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that the I\ that A and B should happen together is pq, it 
follows of necessity that the P. that A should happen and B 
not is p (i - (j), that the P. that 13 should happen and A not 
is (i - /) q, and that the V. that neither should happen is (i - /) 
(i - g). lJul since every possible event is contained in these?* 
four methods of combining, the sum of the probabilities should 
equal unity, or pq+p[i- <?) + (i + /)y + (i— /)(l — <?)■- 1 . This 
is true identically, and therefore we are assuied of the truth of 
the theorem. Generally, if /, q t r, &c., are the probabilities that 
certain events should occur independently, the P. that all should 
occur at once is the product pqr Thus the P. that a half- 

penny should turn up heads in io successive throws is - l0 5 

and this is evidently the P. that all of ten coins tin own together 
should turn up heads. Hence the P. that one at legist is tails is j 

I — - 1 - " Another important theorem which hardly 

2 10 1024 

requires -further proof is that if an event may happen in different 
independent ways, the P. of its happening at all is the sum of 
the probabilities of its happening in the different independent 
ways. For instance, in the former case of the 7 while 
balls and the 5 black bails, what is the P. that the two 
drawn shall be of one colour ? This may happen in two ways, 
cither by both being white or by both being black. The P. of 

both being white is — ; anil the P. of both being black is - 5 — ; 

22 33 

hence the P. of both being of the same colour, whether white or 

black, is L + JL = . Let / be the P. of an event hannen- 

22 33 60 11 

in g once, and q the P. of its not happening, so that p + q~ 1; 
then pn is the P. of its happening every time in n trials. The 
P. of its happening all but one assigned time is p u -\] ; hence the 
P. of its happening (;/ — 1) times out of n trials is np n ~*q t since 
its not happening may be in any of the n ways, for each of which 
the V. is p H ~ J q. Similarly the P. of its happening (;/ —2) tunes 

is, t since its not happening may be in any of the 

ways (u things 2 togethei), for any assigned one of 

which the P. L p a ~-if. And generally, the P. of an event hap- 
pening (// — w) times exactly oul of u tnuL is 

nin - 1 )(;/ — 2) ... (n - w + 1) m 

Li" 

Hence the P. of an event happening m times exactly out of n 
trials is* given by the (;/ - m 4 i)th term of the binomial expan- 
sion {p + q) n t which is of couisc identically equal to unity. Thus 
the P. that an ace turn up three times out of six thiows with a 

die is ^' 5*4 * . 5 . ^ 7 ?-* Furthei applications and 

1.2.3 0 0 11604 

theorems will be found in any of our standard text-books on 
algebra. The whole theory has an mtunate connection with all 
questions regarding annuities, insurances, &c. See also Tod- 
hunter's History nf the Mathematical Theory of Probabilities, 

Prolate, Probate Court. P. is the showing and proving 
of a will befoie the proper authonty. All powers formerly 
vested in the ecclesiastical courts regarding wills and lettcis of 
administration arc now transferred to the P. C. If the evidence 
for the will is sufficient, it is deposited in court and registered, 
and letters of administiation granted to the executors. When 
a person dies intestate, or without naming executors, the court 
will grant power of administration to the next of kin. See 
Executor. 

Proboscid'ea, an order of Mammalia , represented by the 
elephants. Formerly the P, were regarded as merely a gtoup 
of the hctciogeiicous division Paihydennata , but the chaiacters 
of the elephants arc so well marked that their separation to form 
a distinct older is perfectly justifiable. Only two living examples 
of elephants exist, but the order P. includes the extinct Mammoth , 
Mastodon, Deinothtrium , &c. See Elephant. 

Probos'cis Monkey. See Nasalis. 

ProTms, Marcus Aurelius, a Roman Emperor, was 
born at Sirmium, in Pannoma, about 232 A.D., and early 
attracted the notice of Valerian, by whom he was rapidly 
promoted to the rank of tribune. As such he signally defeated 
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the Sarmatians. a t the same time saving the life of a near 
kinsman of Hhe emperor’s ; and having served with distinction 
in Asia, Africa, and Germany, was appointed by Tacitus 
commander-in-chief of all the eastern provinces. On Tacitus* 
death in April 276, P. was raised to the imperial purple 
by the legions of the EaA, and their choice was ratified 
by the Senate when, three months afterwards, Florianus, the 
late Emperor’s brother, was murdered at Tarsus by his own 
soldiers. To the Senate P. ccgimittcd the civil administration 
of the empire, and himself achieved the deliverance of Gaul by 
the recovery of seventeen flourishing towns and the slaughter of 
400,000 Franks, Burgundians, and other German’ invaders (277). 
lie next cairied his arms into the- heart of Germany, built a wall 
extending from the Danube to the Rhine, and forced the van- 
quished tribes to furnish a contingent of 16,000 recruits, whom 
he distributed amongst the armies of the empire. P, also sub- 
dued the Blcmmycs and Isaurians, crushed the revolt of Satur- 
liinus at Alexandria (279), and of Bonosus and Proculus in Gaul 
(280), and finally, returning to his capital, there celebrated a 
splendid triumph. Strangely enough, the hopes of this great 
conqueror all tended towards a Utopia where standing armies 
should be no longer a necessity — hopes whose utterance cost 
him his life by rousing the jealousy of the soldiery. He was 
superintending some troops employed in the drainage of the 
Sirmian marsh, when they suddenly rose against him, dragged 
him from the tower in which he sought to escape their fury, and 
stabbed him with a thousand wounds, August 1282. ‘Just by 
name and just by nature, a conqueror both of tyrants and bar- 
barians,’ is the epitaph with which Vopisicus, our chief authority, 
closes his brief biography of P. See ch. xii, of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Pall . 

Process, in law, is a term comprehending all the writings, 
forms, and pleadings by which an action, civil or criminal, is 
brought under judicial cognisance. It includes all that takes 
place, from the lust step down to the final 4ecree in a civil 
action, and to the conviction or acquittal in a criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

Processional was a service-book containing rules for the 
arrangement of processions, which originated in the Western 
Church about the middle of the 5th c., though used in the East 
perhaps a century ember, and burned a very prominent feat tue 
in the ritual of the Medieval Chinch. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost is the term used to 
twpiess the relation of the Thud Tor son of the Timity to the 
Divine Essence, being analogous to the term Eternal Genera- 
tion, which is applied to the Second Pciaou. See Eilioque. 

Process ions formed a prominent feature in the ancient 
festivals of Bacchus, Ceres, and other divinities, as aLo in the 
Jewish worship. They wete introduced in the 4th c. A.p. into 
"the Catholic Church, wlieie their character i.-> threefold—* of sup- 
plication, as on the Rogation Days pi. v.) ; of atonemcnl, ou 
Good Friday ; and of praise and thanksgiving, on all the higher 
feasts. In Protestant countries they are generally confined to 
the churches, but elscwhcic they arc often conducted tluough 
the streets, the procession at Munich on the feast of Corpus 
Christi being one of the most splendid on the Continent. At 
the service of Solemn Benediction, during the singing of the 
Pange Lingua , P. of the Blessed Sacrament aic made round 
the church at Eastci, Christmas, on the leasts of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Arc. Minor P. are those of the Aspersion, the 
Stations of the Cross, and at the opening and closing of service. 

Pro'cida, the Prochyta of the Romans, a small island about 
a mile from the W. horn of the Bay of Naples, and midway be- 
tween the mainland and Isclna. Jt is composed of pumice- 
stone aiid lava, and consists of the otdy remaining sides of two 
contiguous craters, forming two semicircular bays. It is 3 miles 
long, varies much in width, and has a somewhat flat surface. 
Its inhabitants (13,800 in 1874) are engaged in fishing and in 
cultivating the vine and other fiuits. The town, at the N.E. 
extremity, has a good harbour, a castle perched on a precipitous 
rock, and a memorial to twelve Procidans who were executed 
during the reaction of 1799, erected in 1863. 

Proclamation, Royal. In former times it was held that 
a P. R. under the Great -Seal had the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it was so declared by statute 31 Hen. VIII. c. 8. 
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This was repealed in the following reign. The doctrine was, 
however, maintained by the Stewart kings in their disputes with 
their parliaments. It was finally abandoned by the royal assent 
to the Act i Will, and Mary, c. 2. 

Product, the last of the Ncoplatonists, was born at Con- 
stantinople, February 8, 412 A.O., passed his childhood at 
Xanthus, and coming whilst still a youth to Alexandria, learnt 
grammar from Orion and rhetoric and law from Leonas. With 
the latter he revisited the city of his birth, and on his return to 
'Egypt abandoned the study of jurisprudence for that of mathe- 
matics and philosophy, in which his instructors were Hero and 
Olympiodorus. About 43* he removed to Athens, where 
'' Plutarchus and Syrianus initiated him in the Aristotelian and 
Platonic systems, and where by the age of twenty-eight he had 
published a commentary on I’lato’s Times us, with oilier treatises. 
On Syrianus’ death, P. succeeded to his chair, and lectured with 
profit to himself at least, till, by his open observance of pagan 
rites, incurring the suspicions of the Christian government, lie 
was forced to retire for a year to Asia. This interval lie em- 
ployed in mastering the mysteries of the East, and for five ycais 
after his return to Athens he laboured at a compilation of the 
Ch aid scan oracles. Thenceforth P. lived more circumspectly, 
veiling his esoteric doctrines from the vulgar, though secretly 
practising a rigid asceticism, and holding in reverence every creed 
but one, the Christian. Worn out with fastings, he died April 
17, 485, and was buried near Lycabcttus. In Ins philosophy P. 
pushed Plotinus’ mysticism to its logical absurdities, teaching 
that a hierarchy of ideas, with a ceaseless generation from the 
abstract to the concrete, presented the perfect pattern of a 
hierarchy of existence, where unity incessantly gave birth to 
individual phenomena. Plato’s maxim, ‘Know thyself,’ lie 
interpreted as meaning that self-knowledge is the only means 
towards knowledge of any kind, and must be obtained, neither 
from others nor by personal investigation, but by illumination 
from above, from Hermes the messenger of Zeus. Faith with 
him was paramount to science, enabling mankind to appreciate 
the good, that is, the one ; and reason was faith's expositor. In 
his interpietation of the Orpluc poems and Chaldxau oracles, 
which he regarded as the revelation of heaven, he sought less to 
strike out novel conceptions of his own than to elaborate the 
doctrines of Aiisfotle, whom he termed ‘the philosopher of the 
understanding,* and of Plato, ‘the philosopher of reason/ at the 
same time allegorising the latter’s every woid and action. There 
is no complete edition of the twenty-two extant works of P., the 
fullest, by Cousin (6 vols. Par. 1820-27), containing his com- 
mentaries on Plato’s Parmenides and Akibiades , his Decern 
Dubitationes cin a Providentiam , and De Malorum Subsistentia . 
Taylor’s English tianslation (2 vols. 1820) gives his commen- 
taries on the 7 1 minus, Akibiades , and Pheologia, liis treatise on 
the tii t,l book of Euclid, Tnstitutio Theologua, and five of his 
hymns. Sec Ritter, G esc hich to der Philo so blue (12 vols. Ilamb. 
1829-53) ; brand is, Gesi hu life der F.ntwit helling der Griechi token 
Philosophic (2 vols. Perl. 1862-64) ; and Lewes, History of 
Philosophy (2 vols. Lond, 1867k 

Proceed ia, a division of the order CrocodiUa , including all 
the living members of the group, and named from the form of the 
bodies of the vertebra? or joints of the spine, these being hollow, 
or concave in front and convex behind. Extinct crocodiles had 
cun phi i (clous or fi -.h-Jikt veUebr.e hollow at either ex tiemity) 
or cpislhotochus verjplnre — the opposite of the pioeudons. 

Procon'sul, a Roman officer, who, though net consul was 
invested with consular powers (i infer in m el jnrisdktlo) except m 
tfic city and its immediate vicinity. The first P. was O. Publius 
Philo, whose unpei turn was piolonged in 327 u.c. in the second 
.Samnite war to enable him to follow up his \ictoiies. At a 
later period it was usual for the consuls, on the expiry of their 
office in Rome, to be despatched to conduct a war m some of 
the provinces, or to cairy 011 its government. A year was 
the legal period, but the Senate might extend it. Sometimes, 
as in Uic case of young P, Cornelius Scipio in the Spanish war, 
a man was made P. who had not been consul. This was very 
common towauls the close of the Republic. Later still, parts 
of the dioceses established by Constantine were ruled by pro- 
consuls. 

Procop, the name of two celebrated Hussite (q. v.) leaders. 
After the death of Ziska in 1424, part of his followers, naming 


themselves the ‘ Orphans,’ chose as their leaded DP. the Little, 
while the main body of the Taborites (q.v.) followed Andreas 
P. the Great, or The Shaven (Czech, holy, ‘bald,’), so 
Called from his having been a monk* They defeated the citizens 
,pf Prague in 1425 ; the Germans at Aussig on the 16th June 
1426 ; in March of 1427 took Mies, and drove in flight from that 
city an army of ‘ Crusaders,* and in December occupied Kolin. 
From 1428 to 1430 they ravaged Moravia, Hungary, Silesia, 
Austria, Bavaria, Lusatia, Thuringia, and Franconia; even 
during the negotiations for peace at Egr v r In the spring of 
1432,' they led forays through Brandenburg as far as Berlin. . 
Their struggle with the moderate Calixtines after the con- 
clusion of the ‘ Compact of Prague’ at Basel (30th November 
1433), ended in the defeat and death of both leaders in the 
bloody battle of Lipan and PIrzib, near Bbhmisch-Brod (30th 
May 1434). 

Proco'pius, a Byzantine historian, was born at Caesarea, in 
Palestine, about the beginning of the 6th c. u.c. Coming early 
to Constantinople, lie became secretary to Belisarius (527), 
whom he attended on his campaign against the Vandals (534), 
and in the Gothic war (535-40) was placed at the head of the 
Byzantine navy and commissariat. After his return to Constan- 
tinople (541) the Emperor Justinian raised him to the rank of 
senator, with the title illnslris , and in 562 created him prefect 
of the city. P. died about the year 565. He wrote the history 
of Justinian’s wars, in eight books, with strict impartiality ; next 
to the empcroi's glorification described his splendid buildings in 
the Ktismata ; and finally retracted all his praises in the Artec* 
dota , a chronique seandaleuse of the Byzantine couit, whose 
authorship, however, has been questioned. The best complete 
edition of his works is by Dindorf (3 vols. Bonn, 1833-38). See 
Dahn, P. von Casarea (Bcrl. 1S65). 

4 Procrus'tes (Gr. ‘ the stretcher, ’ from prohnid), the surname 
of the Attic robber Polypemon or Damastes, who forced all 
travellers that fell into his hands to lie down on a bed of torture, 
to suit whose length he lengthened their bodies by racking, or 
shortened them by cutting off a part of their legs, till himself 
subjected to the same treatment by Theseus. Hence ‘ the bed 
of IV is a term figuratively denoting unfair extension or abbre- 
viation. 

Proc'ter, Bryan Waller, better known as ‘Barry Corn- 
wall,* was bom either in Wiltshire or London, November 21, 
17S7. He was educated at Harrow, where Byron was his con- 
temporary, entered the office of a solicitor in Wiltshire, but 
returned to London in 1807, and devoted himself to literal me, 
gradually becoming intimate with Hunt, Lamb, Hazlitt, Keats, 
&c. In 1831 he was called to the bar by the Society of Gray’s 
Inn. He held for some time the post of Commissioner of 
Lunacy, but resigned it in 1861. Jeidan, editor of the 
Literary Gazette , says in his biogiaphy that P.'s first poems 
appeared in that periodical. lie published Dramatic Scenes and 
other Poems in 1819. This volume was followed by Mardan 
Colon n a (TS20) ; A Sicilian Stay (1820) ; Mirandcla, A Tragedy 
(1S21) ; The Flood of Thessaly and other Poems (1S22) ; Pub- 
lish Songs and other J\h ms (1832). His English Songs and 
Smaller Poems appeared in 1852. P. likewise edited Moxuu’s 
edition of Shakespcaie (1S39-43), and an edition of Ben Jonson 
(1838). lie wiote a pleasant Memoir of Charles Lamb (1861A ; 
a Jdfe of Edmund Kean (1835) ? Fortin?- , or Pot It ails 

of British Pods (1824); and Essays and Tales in /hose (1851). 
lie died in London, October 4, 1874. P. belonged to the 
school of Keats and Hunt, and did much to levivc a taste 
lor the simple beauty of the eailier English pccts. liis lyrics 
were equalled among his contemporaries only by those of 
Moore ; am!, like Moore's, his style is sometimes defective in 
taste. See Bryan I Caller P. ■ an si utol>ieggaphi< a l Fragment, 
and Biographical /Votes, with Personal Sketches oft \mtempor arus, 
l r n published Lyrics , and Letters of Literary Friends (Lond. 
1877). — Adelaide Anne P., daughter of the preceding, the 
‘ golden -tressed Adelaide ’ of her fathers poems, was born in Lon- 
don, October 30, 1 825, and early developed a poetical taste like her 
father’s. Her Legends and Lyrics appeared in 1858-61 (new cd. 
with preface by Charles Dickens, 1S66), and besides contributing 
to the magazines, she wrote some of the pieces contained in the 
l Victoria Begin. Miss P., who had become a Roman Catholic, 
died in London, February 2, 1864. 
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Proc'tor is the name given to the practitioners in the civil 
and ecclesiastical courts. The functions of a P. correspond with 
those of an attorney in the courts of common law. Proctors had 
privileges which were abolished by recent statute, compensation 
being given to them. 

Froc'tors, at each of the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, are two masters of arts, nominated yearly by the colleges 
in 1 citation, and charged with the censorship of the morals of the 
undergiaduates. They have the power of fining students whom 
they find smoking in the public streets, or walking them after 
dusk without their academic dress, dining in taverns, driving 
tandem, or otherwise infringing the university statutes. Their 
authority, as that of their deputies, the pro-proctors, extends 
over the townspeople, and they possess official votes in the 
election to several professorships and other offices. Proctor is 
also the title of the deputies returned by the parochial clergy to 
Convocation (q. v.). 

Proc'urator-Fis'cal is in Scotland a legal officer of the 
crown. He superintends precognitions (see Precognition), 
and it is at his instance that criminal proceedings may be insti- 
tuted befoie sheriffs and inferior magistrates. They have the 
functions also of coroners in England. Though appointed by 
the sheriffs, they are accountable to the ciown counsel, and in 
cases of difficulty it is their duty to communicate with the crown 
agent. The P.-F. may prosecute for the public interest, on the 
giound of a private complaint ; but when he believes that the 
complaint is made rather in furtherance of private than of public 
interest he should decline to take the initiative. To obtain 
damage for prosecution against a P.-F., malice must be proved. 
Proem ators- fiscal are now paid by salary. See in English law 
under Criminal, Criminal Procedure, and Prosecution, 
Criminal. 

Pro'cyon. See Racoon. 

Procyon, a star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
Cams Minor. It is leadily found from its proximity to Orion, 
which it follows through the heavens. It forms with Sinus and 
Betelgeuse a neaily equilateial triangle. 

Prodd, a light crossbow used in sporting, especially by ladies, 
duiing the 1 6th and 171I1 centimes. Queen Elizabeth is lepoited 
to have been veiy expci t in shooting deer with it. In tin- rugn 
of Chailes I. the P. was sometimes combined with the peti oriel. 

Produc'ta, a well-known genus of Brachiopodous shells, 
foiming the type of the family Productidc?. In this group, 
which includes only fossil founs, the shell was free, or was 
attached to rocks directly, and without the intervention of a 
stalk. No * carriage-spt mg apparatus * existed for the suppoit 
of the arms. The genus P. itself fust occuis in a fossil condi- 
tion in the Devonian period, and langes through the Caiboni- 
ferous to the Permian rocks. It i-^ thus exclusively Palaeozoic in 
its distnbution. P. Cora of the Carbonifeious is a typical 
example. The shell is long, crosswise, and may have eai-like 
processes. The hinge-line is stiaight, and the vential valve is 
convex. The shell sui face is maiked with prominent lines. 

ProfeSB'or, a title among the Romans borne by public teachers 
of grammar and rhetoric, at the medieval universities was almost 
synonymous with Doctor and A/agiitcr. Gradually, liowevei, as 
the taking of a degree ceased to entail the duty of instruction, 
there arose a legular body of lectui ers in the various faculties, 
to whom the name Professors was distinctly applied. In the 
Scotch, Continental, and American universities the < duration of 
the students is almost wholly inti listed to the professors, their 
lectures being the only lecognised channels of instruction ; but 
in the English Universities pf Cambiidge and Oxford (q. v.) the 
professonal functions have gradually been usurped by college 
and piivate tutors, and a student can at present obtain his tlegiec 
without having attended a single P.’s lecture. The tendency, 
liowevei, of recent legislation has been to increase the activity 
of the piofesboriate, and to e.'.tablisli new chairs of languages, 
science, &c. bee Universities. 

Pro'file (Fr. profit , I tal. profile , from Eat . filum, *a thread ') 
denotes generally a view of the pcipendieular section of a body. 
In architecture, it is the contour of the different parts of an ele- 
vation i in fortification, the vertical cross section of a work : in 
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painting, an outline drawing of the side of the face. See 
Silhouette. 

Prognosis is the term employed in medicine to indicate the 
opinion of the physician or surgeon regarding the probable ter* 
mination of a disease. In forming a P. the physician takes into 
consideration the nature of the disease, and also numerous modi- 
fying circumstances, such as age, sex, mode of life, previous 
state of health, &c. Some diseases and injuries are necessarily 
fatal ; and a tolerably accurate P. regarding the duration of life 
may be made ; but many . diseases terminate fatally through 
complication, and on account of unfavourable circumstances. Iq 
such cases the difficulties in the formation of a correct P. ar$ 
greatly increased. 

Progression, in mathematics, is the name given to certain 
algebraic series, whose succeeding terms are related in a particular 
manner to each other. Thus, m the arithmetical P., the differ- 
ence between any two contiguous terms in a given series is con- 
stant for that series ; in the geometrical P. their quotient is 
constant ; in the harmonical P., the reciprocals of the terms form 
an arithmetical P. 

Progression, in music, is a succession of notes in the same 
key, foiming a melodious sequence. Harmonic P. is the move- 
ment of one chord to another. The P. is direct when the 
paits rise or fall together, contrary when they move in differ- 
ent dnections, oblique when one part repeats the same note while 
the other varies. 

Progress of Titles, in Scotch law, means a chain of title- 
deeds to heritable (real) estate sufficient to constitute a valid 
feudal title. I11 case of a sale, the seller is bound, unless theie 
is a stipulation to the contrary, to give the purchaser a sufficient 
P. of T. ; but as difference of opinion sometimes arises as to 
what are sufficient, an intending purchaser will do well to satisfy 
himself legardmg titles before making an offer ^ 

Prohibition, in English law, is a writ from a superior court 
of law to piohibit an mferioi court fiom further piocedure in a 
cause. In Scotch law the word denotes a clause in a deed of 
entail lestiicting the power of the hen of entail. 

Projec'tiles, The Motion of, is a study of growing im- 
portance in modern warfare. Though oidinarily limited to the 
case of projection in a more or less horizontal direction, the 
thcoiy includes all cases of foiling bodies. We shall consider 
tho-ie simpler cases fust in wiiich there is only vertical motion. 
When a mass is raised above the surface of the earth, experiment 
shoivs that if left to itself it will inevitably fall down in virtue of 
the attraction w hi ch exists between it and the eaith. Though 
this attraction diminishes as the distance increases m accoi dance 
with Newton’s law of giavitation, yet, foi the compaiatively 
small vanations of distance which are considered in studying 
poqectiles, the variation in the force c/ attraction is inconceivably 
small, and is fanly negligible in discussing the motion. We 
may theiefoie regaid the force with which a body of given mass 
is pulled downwards towards the earth as constant for that body, 
and this force wc conveniently call the weight of the body. Con- 
sequently the body suffois a constant accelciation ; and the 
product of the mass into the accelciation is the measure of the 
weight. It was established by Galileo that every body .suffered 
the same acceleration ; and hence the weight of a body at any 
one place on the earth’s sulfate is direct^ proportional to its 
mass. Subsequent cxpci iments have shown, however, that the 
acceleration varies from place to place on the earth’s surface, so 
that the weight of a body is a function of the latitude. Let^ 
then repiesent the acceleration produced in one second upon a 
falling body under the action of its own weight. Then W—Afg, * 
wlieie JP is the weight and Af the mass. Suppose the body to 
fall from rest, then its velocity at the end of / seconds is g t; 
and the space desciibed, being the product of the average velocity 
and the time, is s = A g t\ If the body lias a velocity V to 
begin with, its velocity at time t becomes v ~P •¥ g /. The , 
average velocity is £ ( V + v) ~ V + A g t ; and hence the space 
described is s — Vt + J g ti. If the body is projected upwards 
with velocity V\ the acceleration acts against the motion so as to 
diminish it. In this case the velocity at time / is v — V~gt; 
and the space described is s = £?— J g /*, As time goes on, v 
diminishes uniformly until, when V = g t, it is zero. The space 
desciibed is then s — g t' 1 - i g /* ~ i g t* \ or, in words, any / 
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body projected upwards with a given velocity ascends to that 
height from which, if it were allowed to fall, it would reach the 
earth with a velocity equal to the velocity of projection. Again, 
since v-V?z± gt ana J (v 4* V) t = s f we have at once 

4 V 9 ) t = -Lgst, 

or v 9 — X n + ZgS) a formula expressing the space described in 
terms of the initial and final velocities. These equations 
afford the means of working any given problem on falling 
bodies as long as there is simply vertical motion. The problem 
is considerably more complicated when the velocity of the pro- 
jectile has a horizontal component as well as a vertical. It may 
be generally expressed thus. What is the path of a body, pro- 
jected in any direction, and under the influence of a constant 
force acting in one direction? In the case of a projectile, the 
force is its own weight and acts downwards. There is no 
horizontal force, and therefore no horizontal acceleration. Let 

AB represent the horizontal 
so that there is acceleration 
only perpendicular to AB. Let 
a body be projected from A in 
the diiection A/, with a velo- 
city V Let Ap be the space 
described in time / if there 
were no acceleration, i.r., Ap — 
Vt, The body, however, under 
the action of a constant vertical 
force, will evidently be at P, 
where pV is perpendicular to 
AB, and is clearly the distance 
through which the body would 
fall from rest during the same 
interval of time t. Hence pV 
~ igt*. But Ap is the tangent at the point A to the curve 

AP, and, combining the two last equations, pV — i.-£. a A/ 2 , or 



Diagram showing Trajectory of 
Projectiles. 


pV is proportiorial to the square 'of Ap — a property of the 
common parabola. Hence the path described by a projectile is 
in general a parabola, provided, that there is no force acting but 
that due to gravitation. Practically this latter condition does 
not exist, since the air offers to the motion of the projectile a 
resistance which is a function of the velocity. For moderate 
velocities tlie resistance is approximately proportional to the 
square of the velocity ; but for the high velocities obtainable by 
our modern oidnance, a much more complex relation holds, 
which can be expiesscd only by an empirical formula estab- 
lished by expenment. For details of experiments made at 
Woolwich, see Bashforth’s Motion of J\ 


Projection of a given figure with reference to a given point 
is the section by any plane of the pyramid or cone formed by 
drawing right lines from every point in the figure to the given 
point as veitcx. It thus appears that any one conic section may 
be regarded as the P. of another. The plane in which the cone 
is cut is called the plane of P. ; and it is easily seen that a P. on 
a plane parallel to the original plane is a figuie exactly similar 
to the original figure. Since the section of a plane with another 
plane is always a straight line, a right line will always be pio- 
jected info a right line. Further, from the construction it is 
evident that to any point in the one figure there will correspond 
a point in the other. Further, the original figure is a P. of one 
of its own projections ; and if it is possible in any way to reason 
from the known properties of the figure to corresponding pro- 
perties of its projections, it is equally possible to deduce the 
prqpeities of tlie figure from any particular P. It is in tins that 
the real power of projections as an analytical method lies. 
Thus, from any known geometric property of a circle, we may 
pass by P. to a general theorem which holds for all conics. We 
thus reason from the simpler to the more general theorem ; 
whereas, in ordinary algebraic analysis, the former is infened as 
a particular case of the latter. It has been seen that to every 
point and line in one figure there corresponds a point and line 
in the other; but this corresponding point or line may in cer- 
tain cases become imaginary. As a familiar instance we may 
mention the hyperbola, whose points of intersection with certain 
right lines through the centre are wholly imaginary, and yet they 
Correspond to real points on an elliptic or circular P . Now the 
method of projections recognises these, and by the principle of 
continuity , as it is termed, asserts the piopcrties of a figure m 


which certain points and lines are real to be tlrue even when some 
of these become imaginary. If the vertex df the cone of P. is 
removed to an infinite distance, the projections of the figure are 
sections of a cylinder ; and the section made by a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the cylinder is called the orthogonal P. of 
the figure. It may also be defined as the locus of the points 
where perpendiculars upon a given plane from cveiy point of a 
given figure meet that plane. Any ellipse may be orthogonally 
projected into a circle ; and the orthogonal P. of a sphere is 
always a circle. 

Prolap'sus A'ni consists in an inversion of the lower part of 
the rectum, the protrusion being in the form of a ling of red, 
tumid membrane. In slight cases, the protrusion consists of the 
mucous membrane only, but in more formidable cases the whole 
bowel sometimes protrudes for several inches. The causes of 
P. A. are constitutional and local. In cachectic children any 
intestinal irritation may cause P. A., and even among healthy 
persons it may depend on any cause of straining, as stone, stric- 
ture, or enlarged prostate. In the treatment of P. A. the first 
thing is to ascertain and remove the cause, and the P., if mode- 
rate^ will soon disappear with a little attention. The protruded 
parts should be carefully returned with a little pressure ; and, 
should any difficulty be experienced, the operation will be faci- 
litated by smearing the parts with a little oil or grease. The 
recumbent position should be maintained for a few hours, and 
the parts supported by a "T*bandage. When the protrusion is 
very large the mucous membrane should be pencilled over with 
nitrate of silver, or smeared with nitiic acid. In very seveie 
cases an operation similar to that for piles must be performed, 
portions of the inverted gut being tied at opposite parts of the 
circumference of the bowel, so that the intestine may be kept in 
position by the resulting cicali nation. 

Prolap'sus U'teri, Prociden'tia, or Decen'sus Uteri, 

consists essentially in a depression of the womb below the 
natural level in the pelvis, and is popularly known as ‘falling down 
of the womb,’ or ‘bearing down.’ P. U. occurs most fiequently 
in females beyond the middle age who have borne children ; but 
it happens frequently to women after their first confinement, and 
disappears after the second altogether, owing to the greater caie 
displayed dining convalescence. Cases, however, are not un- 
common among those who have never borne children, even in 
maids, and m cluldien of tender years. The prolapsus is termed 
imperfect when there is no external protrusion, and perfect when 
the womb is protruded externally. The immediate causes are — 
i. Relaxation of the broad and round ligaments above ; 2. a 
want of due tone in the vagina below. By the first the uterus is 
permitted to fall; and, by the second, the uterus is allowed to be 
received into the cavity. The lelaxed condition of the vagina is 
probably the chief cause, and the descent will be accelerated by 
any condition causing increase in the weight of tlie womb, such as 
congestion, hypertrophy, fibrous growths, &c. The symptoms of 
P. U. are principally mechanical, arising fiom pressure upon other 
organs, from their being involved in the displacement, or from the 
sympathies of other organs with the uterus. The eailiest symp- 
toms are a sensation of fulness in the pelvis, of weight and bearing 
down, dragging from the loins and umbilicus, and pain m the 
back extending to the groins. These symptoms are aggravated 
by standing oi walking, and are most severe m the evening. 

Treatment . — The preventive treatment of P. U. consists in 
causing the patient to maintain a recumbent position when suf- 
fering from any form of utenne disease m which there is enlarge- 
ment of the organ, and while under treatment fur the same. A 
lelaxed condition of the vagina may lie treated by (he application 
of cold, and the injection of astringents ; or the insertion of 
astringent suppositories ; but such agents should be applied with 
caution, as they would do harm when there is any degree of 
acute or chronic inflammation of the vagina or uterus. The im- 
provement of the general health will often have a remarkable 
influence upon the P. U. in the first stage. When the prolapsus 
is complete, the pail should be reduced and retained in its 
proper position by a pessary. The most important part of the 
tieatment, in cases of extreme P. U„ is rest in the horizontal 
position with the uterus completely reduced. If this can be in- 
sisted on for a sufficient length of time, the patient will be restored 
to fair comfort and a certain amount of activity by the use of the 
. pessary. 
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Proldtaires has been commonly adopted in European lite- 
rature from the French as a term of designation for the poorest 
labouring class. It is not so low as the ‘residuum/ rendered 
famous by Mr. Bright in 1 866, but it still reLains much of the 
early Roman meaning — f a citizen of the lowest class, who, from 
his poverty, was useful to the state only by producing children 1 
(proles). 

Prome, the chief town of the district of the same name in 
British Burnt ah, on the left bank of the Irawaddy, 175 miles N. 
of Rangoon ; pop. (1S72) 25,631. It was captured in the first 
Burmese war of 1825, and permanently annexed after the second 
war in 1852. 1*. has considerable commercial importance, as 

the highest station in British territory of the steamboat traffic on 
the Irawaddy, and the frontier town towards Independent Bur- 
mah, In 1S77 a state railway was opened from Rangoon to I\ 
— The district of I\, which lies on the R. bank of the liver, has 
an area of 2887 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 274,872. 

Prome'theus, in Greek mythology, was son of the Titan 
Iapetus by CJymenc, and bi other of Atlas. Mencetius, and 
Epimetheus. According to Hesiod, the gods and men were 
disputing at Mccone regarding the part*, of animals which 
should be offered in sacrifice. P. divided a bull into two parts, 
the flesh and entrails in the skin fur one, the bones covered 
with fat for the other. Jupiter, being asked to choose a portion 
for sacrifice, selected the latter, and, enraged at the success of 
the artifice, withheld fire fiom mortals, P. then stoic fne fiom 
heaven in a tube. For this theft 1*. was fastened to a pillar, an 
eagle every day feeding upon his liver, which every night grew 
again. At length Hercules killed the eagle, and freed the 
prisoner. This myth undeiwent many changes in the hands of 
the poets. In the Prometheus Vinctus , P. is represented as the 
great benefactor of men, the teacher of all the arts, as well as 
the firc-bunger. But 111 this he has disobeyed Zeus, and hence 
his terrible punishment on Caucasus, which he sublimely, but 
from the Greek point of view rebelliously endures, refusing firmly 
to divulge the secret on which Zeus’s safely depends. The Pro- 
metheus Unbound of Shelley deals with the phase of the myth 
supposed to have formed the subject of the last play of the 
vEschlyean trilogy, but 111 a different spirit from that of Hiischy- 
lus. In the latter, Zeus and his victim are reconciled ; but 
Shelley ‘was averse from a catastrophe so feeble as that of 
reconciling the champion with the oppressor of mankind/ and 
he sets before us a Zeus-dcfymg hero who survives the fall of the 
deity dragged into ‘the abyss’ by the awful shape of Demo- 
gorgon, and who is liberated by Hermes fiom In* rocky prison 
on Caucasus amidst the rejoicings of the Powers of Earth. See 
the learned disquisitions of Welch er in his sEst hylisrhe Trilogie 
Prometheus (Darmstadt, 1S24), and lholessor.Blackie’s essay in 
the //one I/e llenn ee. 

Promise. See OrrizR and Tromisk. 

Promissory Note. See Bill. 

_ Promotion in the Army and Navy. In the British army, 
since the abolition of the I'ui chase System (q. v.) in 1871, P. 
has been by ‘ seniority tempeied by selection.’ First commis- 
sions arc given (1) to successful candidates at the Civil Service 
Commissioners’ open examinations, whose ages musfrange fiom 
seventeen to twenty ; (2) to university student* or lieutenants m 
the militia, aged seventeen to twenty-two, who have passed 
certain examinations ; (3) to non-com missioned officers aged 
seventeen to thiity specially recommended; and (4) to (Queen's 
and Indian cadets and pages of honour. By far the greatest 
number enter the army from the first class. On receiving com- 
missions as sub-lieutenants they aic sent to the Military College 
* at Sandhurst (or to their regiments if in India), and at the end 
of a course of military instruction and the passing of an examina- 
tion are eligible to be promoted as lieutenants. Before P. 10 a 
captaincy at least two years’ service as lieutenant is required, 
the usual period being from eight to eleven years. Regimental 
vacancies, as a rule, are filled up by P. from the regiment if 
they occur by death, the step being given to the senior officer 
of the next grade, and according to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Stale for War and Commander-in-Chief if they 
occur otherwise. To qualify for a captaincy the passing of an 
examination in regimental duties, drill, military law, tactics, 
iortincation, &c., is required, and in the case of a majority an - 
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examination in subjects connected with the command of a regi- 
ment, or of a small mixed force’ in the field. The appointment 
of major is for five years, but is renewable, A brevet-majority 
is obtained by seniority in the army, or granted for distinguished 
services. Regimental P. ceases with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. A lieutenant-colonel becomes colonel by brevet after 
holding the command of a regiment, or a similar staff appoint- 
ment, for five years, or after eight years under certain conditions, 
or on appointment as aide-de-camp to the Queen. P. of 
colonels to the rank of general officers is by seniority regulated 
by fixed establishment, except in cases of P. for distinguished 
services. Field-marshals are appointed at the will of the 
sovereign without reference to, seniority. In .the artillery and 
engineers first appointments are granted through the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, entrance to which is obtained 
by open competitive examinations. After a three years* pro- 
fessional course commissions are granted according to standing 
on the examination lists. The engineers go through a further 
course of instruction at Chatham. P. then follows purely by 
seniority. Brevet promotions are on the same footing as in the 
other branches of the service. There is a separate establishment 
of general officers for the artillery and engineers. 

The P. of non-commissioned officers in the army and of petty 
officers in the navy is by selection. For officers in the navy the 
rule is P. up to the rank of captaincy by selection and beyond it 
by seniority. 

The lclirement of officers in the army is now regulated by the 
army watrant of 1877 which is calculated to ensure a more 
japuJ flow of P. 

Tn countries where military service is compulsory, and which 
lack the large middle cla*s which characterises Gteat Britain, it 
is a natural consequence that I\ from tile ranks should be moic 
extensive. In the French army many officers still rise from the 
lank;, though not to the same extent as in the days of the first 
revolution and the wars of the great Napoleon, Cadets aie 
educated for the line at St. Cyr, and for the artillery and 
engineers at the Poly technique. Below the rank of captain two- 
thnds are promoted by seniority and one-third by selection, 
white promotions to majorities are half by seniority and half by 
selection, and above the rank of major by selection in all cases. 
Befoie P. to a higher step the minimum periods of service are 
two years as second lieutenant, two as lieutenant, four as 
captain, three as major, and two as lieutenant-colonel. To 
facilitate P. various ages of retirement have been fixed, varying 
from fifty-two m the case of a lieutenant, to sixty-five for a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

P. from the ranks is rare in the German army. First appoint- 
ments are obtained by cadets from schools on the nomination of 
the crown, or by avantageurs on the nominatMn of the colonel 
I of a regiment Avantageurs enter the army as candidates for 
the rank of officer, and after six months’ service as privates, and 
I the passing of an examination, receive the rank of sword-knot 
ensign. After six months’ further service they arc sent to a 
military school for ten months, and after passing an examina- 
tion at the end of that time are eligible for regular commissions. 
P. is at the will of the crown, but is mainly by seniority in the 
regiment to the rank of captain, and above that rank by seniority 
throughout the branch, or by selection. Great caicis bestowed 
in the selection of officers for the general staff. 

In the Austrian army a considerable number of cadets are 
taken from the ranks, but all officer* have to pass seveie tests. 

In Puss 'a the officers are largely diawn fiom the nobility, 
but in the line there is a good deal of I‘. from the ranks. 

• 

Pronghorn, or Prong-buck ( Anti/oca pr a Americana), also 
termed the Cabrit, a species of Antelope, differing from ordinary 
antelopes, first, in having no accessory hoof, lachrymal sinuses, 
and inguinal pores ; second, in the horns of the male having 
snags or branches in front ; and, third, in the sheath of the horn 
being annually cast or shed and reproduced. The female is horn- 
less/ The P. is gregarious, and is common in the Saskatchewan 
and Missouri districts. It attains the size of a roedeer. 

Pro'noun literally means a word used instead of a noun, and 
this is the explanation of the term commonly given. But, as in 
the case of other parts of speech, the name inadequately describes 
the various functions of the P., which is not always a substitute 
for a mere noun ; e.g . , it may stand for an infinitive or a clause ; 
the definition would therefore require to be extended at least to 
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whatever is the grammatical equivalent of a noun# But even this 
is not satisfactory. Interrogative pronouns representing some- 
thing yet unknown eannot be supposed to be used ‘ instead ’ of 
that unknown. If we consider the most prominent class of 
pronouns, viz., the personal, wc shall perhaps find in a considera- 
tion of their exact force the ground of an acceptable definition. 
Take the sentence, ‘ 1 am weary.’ Here the P. ‘ I.’ unquestion- 
ably stands instead of the name of the speaker ; but it docs more 
than that. It signifies that the person referred to is in the act of 
speaking, a fact not indicated by the use of the name of the 
person. For this reason Dr. Findlater in his admirable treatise 
on English grammar in Chambers’s Information for the People, 
regards pronouns as ‘symbols or highly generalised marks, 
applied to objects to signify not any inhetent attribute, but 
merely their relation to the act of speaking f and therefore 
proposes to call them ‘ relational names .’ It seems to us that 
no better definition could be given. 

The division or classification of pronouns has been the cause 
of much unprofitable ingenuity, and sometimes of absolute non- 
sense. Their division into * Substantive ’ and ‘Adjective* is a 
mischievous error. What are supposed to be * adjective ' pro- 
nouns arc not pronouns at all, simply * adjectives,’ and should 
always be parsed as such. A less objectionable division is that 
into ‘Personal’ and ‘Relative/ but even this is not precise or 
exhaustive, though it may be difficult to substitute abetter classi- 
fication. Grammarians are not agreed as to what are the per- 
sonal pronouns in English. These are usually said to be (i) 
‘I,’ with the plural form ‘we;’ (2) ‘thou,’ with the plural 
forms ‘ye’ and ‘you;’ and (3) ‘he,’ she,’ ‘it,’ with the plural 
form ‘ they.’ About the first and second there can be no doubt ; 
they can stand only for persons. But the so-called third person 
does not invariably do so. The neuter ‘ it ’ represents either an 
inanimate object or a creature to which personality is not assigned. 
Hence it is sometimes called the * neuter,’ or ‘impersonal’ P. 
Dr. Latham, Mr. C. l\ Mason, and Professor Bain prefer to regard 
‘he,’ ‘she,’ and ‘it’ as ‘demonstrative’ pronouns, because 
they point at the subjects of discourse between two parlies, Pro- 
fessor Bain remarking that ‘ ^assigning the class of “he” and 
‘She,” though their reference is to persons, the demonstrative 
function must be held to be the overruling consideration ; the 
use of different words to point to individuals possessing the 
attribute of sex is an entirely subordinate convenience.’ The 
* relative ’ pionouns in English arc ‘ who,’ ‘ which,’ and * that.* 
Mr. Mason admits that the term is ‘bad,’ because it is ‘insuffi- 
cient.* lie says that the personal pronouns are also ‘relative;’ 
i.e., that they relate or lefer to some antecedent substantive, but 
pleads in defence of the term that ‘who,’ ‘winch,’ and ‘ that’ 
aie ‘ relative’ in a peculiar sense, ?>., that they have a ‘gram- 
matically connective force,’ since they can ‘attach subordinate 
adjective clauses to some word in the principal sentence.’ In 
regard to the use of * who ’ and ‘that’ there is considerable 
carelessness exhibited by speakers and writers. 4 That 9 should 
always be used when the clause which it introduces is restrictive. 
If this be not done, ambiguity anses ; e.g., the sentence : ‘ It is 
requested that all members of Council, 'iuho are also members of 
the Lands Committee will assemble in the Council-room,’ might 
mean that all the members of Council are members of the Lands 
Committee, while the true meaning expressed by the use of 
‘ that ' is that such members of the Council as are members of 
the Land Committee will assemble, & c. 

The inteirogativc pronouns ‘who,’ ‘which/ and ‘what/ used 
to ask questions, are in a sense ‘ relative,’ but here too it may be 
uigccl that their special function warrants their distinctive name, 
'riic second and third may be viewed as adjectives, as also the first 
when in the possessive case. Indefinite pronouns forma doubt- 
ful class. These ate variously enumerated. Mason gives * one/ 
‘aught/ ‘any/ * other/ and ‘some.* Most, if not all of these, 
can be properly parsed as adjectives. The first only has a fair 
claim to be considered a P. When used as follows, ‘ one may 
be allowed to say/ it is derived from the French on (a corruption 
of Old Fr. Horn, Lat. homo), and means any person whatever. 
The so-called * possessive pronouns ’ are rather adjectives formed 
from pronouns than pronouns themselves. 

The P. expresses the most abstract relation in language, and has 
been called ‘the highest effort, apparently, of man’s generalising 
powers,’ Yet in its origin the P. was by no means an impal- 
pable abstraction. The study of comparative grammar leads to the 
conclusion that pronouns were originally demonstrative particles 


! marking relations of place, and in this fora* were among the 
earliest elements of language. 

See Mason’s English Grammar (Lond. 1874) ;Findlater’s treatise 
6n ‘Grammar ’in C hambei s’s Information for the People; Professor 
Bain’s Companion to the Higher English Grammar (Lond. 1874). 

Proof. Sec Evidence. 

Proof, in engraving, is an early impression from an engraved 
copper or steel plate, and when it is taken on thin paper, of a 
pale buff colour, prepared from bamboo t talks, and imported 
from the East Indies, it is called an India- P. In printing, the 
first impression is called a first- P* ; after correction, the second 
is termed a clean- P.; then follows a revise; and finally a press- P. 

Proof of Firearms. With a view to the public security, 
the proving of all barrels for small arms is rendcied compulsory 
cither at the proof-house of London or Bitmingham. The proof 
consists in firing them with heavier charges than they are made 
for. Rifie barrels aic proved twice — 1st, after boring, with 
thiee times the ordinary charge of gunpowder, and a heavy 
bullet, and 2d, after rifling, with the lock attached, the charge 
being reduced one-third. When the rifle is quite complete it 
is again tested with its proper charge. Ordnance is submitted 
to a veiy searching proof by firing very heavy and gradually 
increasing charges, a close examination being made for cracks 
or flaws. The existence of crevices or honeycomb in the bore is 
ascertained by means of water, which is forced m under hydraulic 
pressure ; the bore is afterwards wiped dry, and an examination 
made by means of a mirror for exudation of moisture. 

Proof of Gunpowder. See ErRouvKTTE. 

Proof Spirit, commercial, consists of a mixture of absolute 
alcohol, 49.24, and water, 50.76 by weight, and its specific 
gravity is 0.920 at Co°. The name originated from the obsolete 
plan of testing the strength of spirit by means of gunpowder. 
Spirit was poured over the powder, and if, on applying a light, 
the burning alcohol set fire to the gunpowder, the spirit was 
considered over-proof; if it did not, owing to excess of watei, 
the spirit was called under-proof The weakest spirit capable 
of firing gunpowder in this way is commercial proof spirit. 

Propaganda is the popular name of a congregation of car- 
dinal* at Rome, the full name of winch is Congregatio de Pro- 
paganda Fide (‘concerning the propagation of the faith*), and 
winch was originated by Gregoiy XIII. ( 157 2 85). It was 
finally established forty years after, when it was fully authorised 
by a bull of Gregory XV., dated June 22, 1622. To this con- 
gregation was intrusted the whole superintendence of the mis- 
sions of the Clmich to heathen countries, as well as the over- 
sight of the Church in those civilised countries in which there is 
no properly established hierarchy. The successor of Gregory 
XV., Uiban VIII. (1623-44), established (1627) a great mis- 
sionary college in connection with the Congiegation de Propa- 
ganda Fide, in which Europeans are taught the various languages 
required in carrying on illusion- work, and natives of the different 
countries to which missions are sent are trained for the work of 
preaching the gospel to their brethren. I11 connection with the 
same institution thcie is also a great establishment for printing 
Bibles and other literature for missionary pui poses. 

Propagation of the Faith is the name for missionary 
cntei prise m the Roman Catholic Church. The principal organ- 
isation for this purpose is the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide at Rome, but in addition to this institution the Associa- 
tion for the P. of the F. was founded at Lyons, 1S22, ‘for 
the purpose of assisting by prayers and alms the Catholic mis- 
sioned who are engaged in preaching the gospel.’ At various 
times since 1822 the association has been ennche4 with many 
indulgences by rescripts of different Topes, and especially by an 
Encyclical in 1840 which conferred the highest approbation which 
a woik of charity could receive. To assist m cairyiiig forward the 
work each member of the association says one pater and one ave 
every day, and pays a subscription of one halfpenny per week. 
Two councils, one at Lyon and one at Paris, distribute the. 
funds, consisting ot subscriptions and donations collected in all 
parts of the world, among the different missions, which aie 
established in every quarter of the world. Six times a year the 
news received fiom the missions, and a report of the sums col- 
lected and distributed, are furnished to the members in a pub- 
lication entitled Annals of the Propagation of the Faith . 
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Propertius, Sex'tus — one of the greatest names in Roman 
elegy-~erroncously styled Sextus Aurelius Propertius , was bom 
at Asisium ( Asisi ), in Umbria, near the sources of the Clitumnus, 
some time between 700 and 710 A.U.C. The exact year of his 
birth is unknown, but 705 seems a probable date, inasmuch as 
we know that P. was younger than Tibullus (q. v. ) and older 
than Ovid (q. v.). His parents were of the middle class, and 
had owned an extensive and rich estate of winch they had been 
deprived in* the Agrarian division of 713 A.u.c. That P. was a 
gentleman (i ingenuus ) is clear from his mention of the aurca 
bulla — the toy or amulet worn by the children of the freeborn : 
that he was of patrician descent is a very different matter. In 
fact his own statement goes to show that he was not. His father 
died while he was quite a boy : for liis training he was indebted 
to his mother. On assuming the manly gown {toga virilis ) he 
repaired to Rome to finish his education. Prom lack of means 
the culture of Athens was beyond his reach. F. studied for, and 
meant to practise at, the bar ; but the calling proved uncon- 
genial. Poetry was his forte : to be called the Callimachus of 
Rome was the summit of his ambition. He wrote poems on 
archaeological subjects after the manner of the bard of Cyrene, 
and herein he won high distinction. Love, however, that has 
.so much to answer for, threw the youthful poet into another 
groove. The first love of P. was a slave girl, by name Lycinna ; 
but this amour was of short duration. The next was a lady of 
a very different stamp, and to her we are indebted for a work of 
genius — a collection of elegies replete with tender appeal, sincere 
affection, burning jealousy, and bitter remonstrance. The lady's 
name was Hostia, according to Appuleiu* : her pseudonym in the 
elegies, Cynthia. Whatever the character of P. may have been, 
he was too good for her. Yet she had many recommendations, 
many charms. She was sprung from an ancestor of literary 
fame ; she was clever, accomplished, musical, handsome, flaxen- 
haired, dark-eyed ; in short, as far as V. was concerned, irresis- 
tible; This is the one side of the picture. The other reveals a 
very different phase of her character ; she was extravagant, in- 
temperate, overbearing, unfaithful. Such, we believe, was 
Cynthia — Cynthia fair and frail — the idol of his heart, the 
dream of his life, the well-spring of his genius. A woman of 
this type was sure to break the heart of any man, yet her graver 
faults, for long, were apparently unnoticed, while they caused 
wave on wave to well fiom the lender and forgiving lieait of P. 
Meanwhile the publication of the first book of the Elegies, en- 
titled Cynthia , won for P. a place in the brilliant literary coterie 
of Maecenas. Like Virgil and Horace, he took up his abode on 
the Esquiline, where also Jay the gardens of Maecenas. His 
patron Maecenas wished to enlist P. to sing the praises of 
Augustus, but this he again and again declined on the ground 
of lack of ability. Probably, after all, it was more fiom incom- 
patibility with his subject and lack of continued application 
that he did not do so. 

Among the literary men of the period T, was ever welcome. 
Virgil, Ovid, Ponticus, Lynceus, Bassus, /Ehus Gallus, and 
Tullus he numbered among his special fiiends. The reference 
to Virgil’s great epic (see Elegy 26th, bk. iii.) long before its 
publication is ample evidence of the friendship of the two poets ; 
while the eulogy on the various woiks of Viigil in the same 
poem speaks volumes for the heart of 1 ’, Athens seems, for 
many years of the poet’s life, to have been one of the sights — 
indeed, the sight above all which he longed to see. Yet 
whether he ever went to Greece at all is more than doubtful. 
He repeatedly threatens to leave Cynthia, and m the 24th Elegy 
of the fourth book Athens is clearly stated as his probable destina- 
tion. There arc no real grounds, however, to bear out the 
belief that he ever left his native shores. Of the poets who 
preceded Rim he mentions Ennius, Varro, Catullus, Calvus, 
and Gallus — the last four in connection with their loves ; — the 
while avowing his own determination to enshrine Cynthia’s name 
in the amber of imperishable song. To take up the quccstio 
vexata of Propertian chronology would be useless in an article 
like this. Those who are interested in the matter may compare 
the schemes of Barth, Kuinoel, Lachmann, Hertzberg, Paley, 
and Cranstoun. Suffice it to say that no theory as yet pro- 
pounded is in all respects satisfactory. For the same reason we 
dismiss the question of the division of the writings of P. into books. 
For the general reader it matters not — supposing even all the 
elegies to be included — whether they are in four, five, or forty 
books. A much more, interesting and crucial question is the 



determination of the beginnings and endings of man); of the 
pieces, and of the proper order of the distiqhs, especially in books 
iii. and iv. 

This is not a biography of Cynthia, yet it is not unbecoming here 
to notice the end of that much-beloved and much*abu$ed meretrix ; 
At her death P. had deserted her. After she was burnt on the 
pile P. seems to have appropriated her little trinkets, such as 
brooch and personal ornaments, and to have given them to a 
disreputable frequenter of the Via Sacra, We can hardly ima- 
gine that after all this, P. contracted^ lawful Union, notwith- 
standing the Younger Pliny’s express testimony that Passennua 
Paulus was a lineal descendant \vera soboles) of P., and also an 
inheritor of his genius. How P. spent his last years we know 
not. From his own writings we can trace his life no farther 
than A.u.c. 739. As to whether he ceased to live when he ceased 
to write it is vain to speculate. At the early age of thirty-four 
his sun had set for literature and poetry— four years after Virgil 
and Tibullus had gone to their rest, while Horace and Ovid 
were in the heyday of their popularity and fame. 

A word as to the character, work, and genius of P. The 
value of the first a careful reader must by this time 'have 
learned. His failings in our eyes were venial in his period, 
liis work is immortal. He is certainly, whatever maybe said 
by connoisseurs and verse-makers to the contrary, the greatest 
of the elegiac poets of Rome. This is not the place to, discuss 
the relative endings of the pentameter, whether the dissyllabic, 
tiisyllabic, quadrisyllabic or pentasyllabic is the best ; but it is 
surely the place in which to state the conclusion to which one 
has come after long study of the subject for or against the Tibul- 
lian and Ovidian distich. The distich of Tibullus is unequalled 
for tenderness, terseness, and pathos ; that of Ovid has a melody 
peculiarly its own — sweet, winsome, fascinating. Both are very 
lovely, but they are apt to become tiresome, I\ belongs, so far as 
his strings echo music, to an older school — the school of Lucretius. 
One word as to the genius of I’. In the poetry of pure passion 
he is second to Catullus alone. lie lacks the sweet grace and 
tender melancholy of Tibullus,' the easy flow and melodious 
clume of Ovid ; but Ins verse is his own — stiong, nervous, 
sparkling : every line reflects the man. His originality is un- 
questionable and his music genuine. He is the heathen repte- 
sentativc of Christian tenderness. He was born to suffer 
sorrow, to realise the worthlessness of transient pleasures and 
the vanity of voluptuous dreams. He had not, it is true, at 
thirty-four, any more than Burns at thirty-seven, attained his 
true moral stature ; but he departed to the land of shadows with 
his native strength unabated, his youthful splendour undimmed, 
and the unfading laurel round his brow. 

The cditio prince L ps of F. was published in 1472 ; where is 
uncertain. The editions of Scaliger, Barth, Kuinoel, Lacli- 
mann, Jacob, Hertzberg, Haupt, and 'Mullet'* show progressive 
degrees of advancement in Propertian criticism. Paley’s 
edition — inaccurate in many respect;, yet a wonderful mass 
of research — is by far the most valuable. The recent papers 
by Professors H. A. J. Munro and Robinson Ellis on I*, 
possess an inestimable value for scholars generally. The only 
two English translations deserving of mention are those of Charles 
Robert Moore, M.A. (Rivingtons, 1870), and James Cranstoun, 
LL.D. (Blackwood, 1875), the latter being the only complete 
version of the Umbrian poet in the English language. Of 
French translations the best is that by St. Arnaud (Bourges et 
Paris, 1819). In German the versions of Hertzberg (Stuttgart, 
1838), and of Jacob and Binder (Stuttgart, i86o),Both in the 
original metres, are excellent. The reader may also consult with 
advantage the Rev. J. Davies’ Catullus , Tibullus , and P, in 
Blackwood's Ancient Classics for English Readers (1876-77). 
Cf also Professor Munro’s papers on P. in the Journal of Philo- 
logy (vol. vi. passim), 

Proph'ets, according to the popular idea, were men who 
predicted future events, the only difference between true and 
false P. — e.g.y between the Jewish P. and those among other 
nations— being that in the case of the former the actual fulfil- 
ment of their prophecies proved that they had really been super- 
naturally enabled to foretell the events. But whatever truth 
there may be in this, it is beginning to be acknowledged that it is 
a false conception of the prophetic office to regard prediction as the 
chief function of P. This idea is in no way implied in the etymo- 
logy of the various names. The meaning of the general Hebrew 
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title N* H t is given by the best authorities as 4 one in a state of appeared — including the names of Joel, Am Hosea, Micah, 
ecstasy/ * a clear, loud speaker/ * a spokesman ' or * interpreter* Isaiah, and perhaps Nahum— some of whom belonged to the 
(cf Ex, iv, |6, vii. ih and it indicated one to whom God mani- lower orders (<?.£•., Amos and iMicah), and not tothe omcral order 
feted himself, so that he was able to declare the will of God to of P. at all {cf Amos vii, 14), but all of whom identified t hem- 
men. Indeed the meaning is thus defined by other phrases : selves with the democracy. They condemned all foreign alii- 

* interpreter * (Isa. xliii. 27), ‘messenger of Jehovah’ (Hag, i, 13), ances {cf. Hos. v. 13, vii. II, xii, 1, xiv. 3 ; Isa, xxx:, xxxi., 

* man of God* (1 Sam* ii. 27, ix. 6, &c.), ‘man of the spirit' &c.). They brought accusations against kings, princes, judges, 
(Hos. ix, 7). Very much the same meaning attached to the and even priests and prophets. They maintained th^t the jjftft 
Greek propkHI. r, which was the term applied to those who service of God consisted not in offering sacrifices and observing 
understood the broken and dark sayings of the mantis or diviner festivals, but in fervent piety, a pure morality, and kindness to 
when in a state of ecstasy, and explained them to others j the poor and friendless ( cf Isa. 1 . 10-1^ ;*Hos. vi. 6 ; Amos v, 
although the latter was sometimes also called prophetls , Even 21-24, &c.). And above all, their religious conceptions were a 
the other Hebrew names Roeh and Ckozeh % * seer f (cf. 1 Chron. pure monotheism. Jehovah was the one God of the whole earth 
xxix. 29, in which all the three occur), have no special reference (Hos. xiii. 4, &c.). This period has been called the golden age 
to the future, but merely imply that these men could see into of Hebrew prophecy. 

the divine counsels and mysteries, and could thus explain them 3. The great P. of the third period (b. c, 640-400) were Jere- 
to Others ; what they uttered being called a * vision, ' The name miah and Ezekiel* but in the writings of these two are perhaps best 
Roeh seems to indicate the personal insight of individuals living exemplified the nature of the decline which took place in this 
in a state of seclusion ; Nabi, to allude to the utterance of what period. With the former P. writing was only the fruit of public 
they knew when they began to lead a more public life 5 and speaking, a continuation and supplement of the true prophetic 
the latter came into general use in the time of Samuel (1 Sam, work, but in this last period the P. were writers chiefly, rlence 
ix. 9), in whose time it was that they came to be regarded as a the prophecies of the latter* although they may be more polished 
special class, although the name of seer continued in use after his pieces of literature than those of the former, not being produced 
time. The Hebrew names given above all denote the 1 office of under the same fervent heat of inspiration, are of a lower type, 
watching over passing events, and of lifting up the voice of warn- Some critics profess to be able to detect another symptom of 
ing, of reproving, of encouragement at the proper time.' The degeneracy in a compromise, on the Jehovistic side, between the 
Greek prophetes , in the sense of foreteller, was given as the P. and the priests in the time of Josiah (b.c, 640-609), the ex- 
equivalent of Nabi in the LXX* (about B.c. 280). pression of which was the Book of Deuteronomy, and another 

1. First Period (about B.c. 1 100-800), The real prophetical compromise, on the sacerdotal side, after the Captivity, in the 
age is held to have begun with Samuel {cf Acts iii. 24 ; Heb. xi. Book of Leviticus. 

32) ; but it is not to be supposed that prophecy was called into In the Hebrew canon, the P. are divided into the former — 
existence at this time, far less that Samuel was the means of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings — and the latter; the latter, again, 
calling it into existence. On the contrary, it was distinctly into the greater (referring entirely to the size of their books) — 
recognised that there had been persons, male and female, before Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel ; and the lesser — Iiosea, Joel, Amos, 
endowed with the same spirit ; e.g. y Abraham (Gen, xx. 7) and Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
the patriarchs generally (Ps. cv. 15), Moses (Deut. xviii, 15, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. In the New Testament times there 
xxxiv. 10), Miriam (Ex. xv. 20), Deborah (JudgeB iv. 4) ; cf. also was no regular order of P. like the Apostles, but certain men and 
Judges vi. 8; I Sam. ii. 27. But it was in his lime that associa- women were endowed with ‘the gift of prophecy’ {cf. 1 Cor. 
tions began to be formed of zealous adherents of the national xii. 10, 28, xiv. ; Acts xxi. 9). It has been supposed that 
deity, analogous to those of the prophets of Baal and other what properly corresponded to the old prophetic gift was the 
Canaanitish deities {cf I Kings xviii. 19), They wandered gift of tongues (Acts ii.), the connecting link between the two 
about in bands (I Sam. x. 5, 10), and lived together in a kind being the ecstasy or trance which accompanied both. What- 
of cloister (Heb. naioth , 1 Sam. xix. 18, 19), under a head or ever was the form of the prophetic gift, the historian Eusebius 

* father 1 (like the first Christian monks under their abbas ), being informs us that it had ceased in his day (about A.D. 350). See 
known as * sons of the P.’ The name given to those communi- Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testament (Lond, 1862), 
ties — ‘schools of the P.* — has milled people to think that the Stanley’s Jewish Church (new ed. Lond. 1876), Ewald's Die 
members received regular instruction, whereas prophecy, espe- Propheten des alten Bundes (Eng. trans. Lond. 1875), Kuenen’s 
daily as understood in those primitive times, was an art or pro- Religion of Israel (Eng. trans. Lond. 1874), and P. and Prophecy 
fession which could not be learned. For this very reason the in Israel (Eng. trans, Lond. 1877). 

official order of P. formed in Israel degenerated. The num- . . t , 

ber of men whose spirituality of mind and intensity of moral Proportion* m Arithmetic, is a rule by which a number may 
nature raise them to such a level above their fellow-men as to be found which bears to a given number the same ratio which 
render them in any real sense interpreters of the will of the deity exists between other two given numbers. The whole theory of 
ore necessarily few, and a whole community of such is incon- proportionality is a special branch of algebra, and as such will 
ceivable. They would inevitably be inferior imitators of the t>e considered here. Its only logical basis is to be found in the 
first P., and generally of a lower standard. One distinct cause definition given by Euclid, which is as follows If there be four 
of degeneracy was the notion of the superstitious multitude that magnitudes, and if any equimultiples whatsoever be taken of the 
the P. were mere soothsayers, from whom information not ob- first and third, and any equimultiples whatsoever of the second 
tainable by ordinary means might be conveniently got with and fourth, and if, according as the first is equal to the second, 
respect to all possible matters—^., how something lost was to greater than it, or less, the third is likewise equal to the fourth, 
be found {cf. \ Sam. ix. 6), whether an expedition should be greater than it, or less-then the first of these magnitudes is said 
made (Judges xviiiv5), or a campaign undertaken ( I Kings xxii.), f ♦ » com*. w f 1 ,f,e frk ’ 

(fee., an official called the king’s seer being part of the royal 
establishment, doubtless for consulting in such emergencies (1 
Chron. xxi. 9 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 25). 

2. Second Period (about 800-640). By the beginning of the 
8th c. B.C., the official older of P. was identified with the 
aristocratic sacerdotal party, both in Judah and in Israel. The 
political tactics of this party was to maintain the national exis- 
tence by means of foreign alliances— with Assyria and Egypt. 

The sacerdotal religion stood mainly by rites and ceremonies, 
many of which were common to the Israelites with the Canaan- 
ites. And worse than that, the religious conceptions of the great 
mass of the people were essentially Polytheistic. The God of 
Israel was simply one among the many deities worshipped by the 
neighbouring nations. The morality of the people generally had 
sutjk to a low ebb. It was at this time» about the middle of the 
*$ign of Jeroboam II, (P.c, 823-873), that a new order of P. 
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fourth. For instance, let the four magnitudes be 

A , B * C * D and let 

nA , wB , nC , m D 

be the equimultiples, taken in accordance with the definition. 
Then if, whatever n and m may be, nA and nC ar£ similarly 
related, as regards magnitude, to mli and mD respectively, the 
proportionality must hold that 

A i B : : C : D. 

This definition, though at first sight lumbering, is the only per* 
feet definition of P. which has yet been given, and all attempts 
at putting it in a shorter or simpler form have completely failed. 
Apparently qualitative only, it is rigidly quantitative when deve- 
loped logically, as in the fifth book of the elements of Euclid, which 
is the foundation of the whole of algebra. The P. a : b : ; c : d 

j is ordinarily written - or ad — be. A fraction is simply 
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another name for a ratio or P., and two fractions are equal when 
the numerators and denominators taken alternately satisfy the 
definition. See Fraction. 

Proposition (Lab 1 a placing before \ in Logic, the expres- 
sion in words of the result of a comparison or act of judgment. 
It affirms or denies some Word or combination of words of some 
other word or combination of words. These, respectively 
known as the predicate (Lat. prcedicatum , Gr. kategoroumenon , 
1 the thing affirmed ’) And the subject (Lat. subject urn, Gr. hypo - 
keimenon , * the thing lying under ’), are, after Aristotle, called 
the terms (Lat. termini , Gr. horoi^ ‘limits ’) of the P. The con- 
necting verb, whether qualified or not by the negative particle, 
is named the copula (Lat. ‘ band ’). The office of the F. being 
simply to express a judgment as to the compatibility or incom- 
patibility of two notions, the Logical Copula (q. v.) is limited 
to the present tense of the verb ‘to be,’ apart from the notion 
of existence, and employed simply as a connecting particle. 
Many have argued that the copula may be so modified as to 
express the nature of the judgment and the degree of assent to 
or dissent from the P. (see Mill’s Logic, vol. i. chap. 4, § 2), but 
it seems simpler to take the form * A is ’ or ‘is not B ’ as the 
ultimate form of all propositions (see Hamilton’s Review of 
Whately's Logic in his Discussions on Philosophy , and Manscl’s 
Prolegomena Logica , p. 63). A P. may thus, according to its 
quality, be either affirmative or negative. In quantity , i.e., ac- 
cording as the predicate is affirmed or denied of all or of only 
a part of the individuals denoted by the subject, it may be uni- 
versal or particular \ Combining the two divisions, we have four 
forms, viz,, Universal Affirmative (‘All S is P ’), Particular 
Affirmative (‘ Some S is P ’), Universal Negative (‘ No S is P ’), 
and Particular Negative (‘ Some S is not P ’). Sir W. Hamilton, 
maintaining that in thought the predicate is quantified as well 
■as the subject, substituted for this scheme another of eight forms 
(see his Lectures on Logic , and the Appendices to his Discussions ), 
fully criticised by Mill in his Examination of Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy, chap. xxii. An affirmative P., in which the subject is a 
common or an abstract term, may be either verbal (the 1 essential * 
P. of the schoolmen) or real (the ‘ accidental ' P. of the school- 
men), according as it states explicitly what is implicitly con- 
tained in the subject (as * All triangles are three*sidcd figures ’), 
or affirms what could not be gathered simply from the con- 
sideration thereof (as ‘ Some metals are elements ’). The same 
distinction is expressed by the ‘Analytical and Synthetical 
Judgments’ of Kant, and the 4 Explicative and Ampliative Judg- 
ments’ of Hamilton. On the vexed question of the Nature and 
Import of Propositions, or Theory of Predication, see Hobbes' 
Computation or Logic , chap, iii., and Mill’s Logic , chaps, v. 
and vi. 

Prosecu'tion, Crimi'nal, in English law. See under 
Criminal, Criminal Procfdure. In England, there is no 
public prosecutor, as in Scotland, except, in certain cases, the 
Attorney- General (q. v.). Hence it happens that crime very 
often goes unpunished, private persons being naturally reluctant 
to take upon themselves the trouble and expense of prosecuting 
for the good of society. The expense is supposed to be repaid by 
the county, but the repayment is seldom a third or even a 
quarter of the real expense. But the prosecution may fail, even 
though morally entitled to succeed ; then an action may be 
brought or threatened for malicious prosecution, or for false im- 
prisonment. There are unscrupulous law-agents infesting the 
courts always ready to take up a case of this kind on specula- 
tion. The defendant then has this alternative before him, either 
to submit to an extortionate and wholly unjust demand under 
name of damage, or to enter upon the protracted anxiety of a 
lawsuit, should he lose which, he will not only have to pay the 
plaintiff say ^100, but he will have to meet the whole enormous 
expense of a jury trial ; and should he win, as he will probably 
find the plaintiff a bankrupt at the end of the business, he will 
at least have to pay his own costs, besides having had the 
anxiety, to many worse to bear than the pecuniary loss, In 
Scotland there is a well-organised system of P. C. See Advo- 
cate, Lord ; Procurator Fiscal. 

t ''©lytes is the name used in the New Testament and 
E A X, lor converts from heathenism to Judaism, the Hebrew 
word {gar) being in the Old Testament translated ‘stranger.’ 
in the later times of J udaism there seems to have been a fana- 
2 34 


tical desire to proselytise which did not exist at an earlier period/ 
although provision was made in the Law for their admissidS 
( cf Exod. xii. 48 i Lev. xvil 8; Numb. xv. 15); And it seoail 
that the artificial Jews thus made were anything but a credit 
the nation. Very often they only exhibited the vices of the 
engrafted on the vices of the heathen. A distinction has beefi 
drawn by Rabbinical writers between 4 P. of Righteousness^* 
* Sons of the Covenant, 1 or ‘ full Israelites, 1 and ‘ P. of the Gatej* 
the latter class being those who had become worshippers m 
Jehovah, and agreed to observe the seven Bo-called Noachtc 


precepts against idolatry, blaspheming, bloodshed, uncleannesSi 
theft, disobedience, and eating ‘flesh with the blood thereof,' 
but had not submitted to circumcision. It has been denied, 


however, that the latter were found at all in Old Testament times, 


or that they were ever P. in any real sense. The rites for the 
admission of P. were circumcision and baptism, followed by the 
same offering as was made for a birth (Lev. xii.), the baptism 
being called a new birth. 


Froser'pina. See Ceres. 


Pros'ody (Gr .prosodia, belonging to song) is that part of gram- 
mar which treats of quantity, accent, and harmony in metrical 
composition ; in a w’ord, it treats of Verse. M. Guyard, in hid 
Thforie nouvelle de la Metrique Arabe (Par. 1877), has not only 
rendered intelligible Arabic P., but by his method, which applies 
equally to other languages, has for the first time reduced P. 
itself to the limits of an exact science. 


Pross'nitz (Czech ProstejoV), a town of Moravia, Austria, on 
the river Rumza, 14 miles S.W. of Olrniitz by rail. It has 
manufactures of cottons, woollens, linens, sugar, brandy, rosoglio, 
and has considerable trade in flax, corn, cattle, asparagus, and 
geese. Pop. (1875) 15,787. 

Prostitution, Female, is not a legal offence, but in 
the metropolis, a statute of Elizabeth has been revived for the 
purpose of bringing the keepers of brothels under magisterial 
notice. 2 and 3 Viet. c. 47 authorises the police of London to 
apprehend, without warrant, any woman loitering and annoying 
passengers in the street during the night. In all the large cities 
of the United Kingdom the local authorities have, it is believed, 
power to enforce similar regulations, and to suppress houses of 
bad character causing annoyance to the neighbourhood. 

Pro style, in Grecian architecture, a building in which the 
pillars of the portico stand free from the front wall. A building 
with a portico at each end is called amphistyloS. 

Frotag'oras, a celebrated Greek philosopher, bom about 
480 b.c. at Abdera iu Thrace, w r as once, according to the 
popular but probably baseless story, a poor porier, who attracted 
the notice of Democritus by the skill with which he poised a 
bundle of wood upon his shoulders, and from him received his 
earliest instruction in philosophy. He seems to have come to 
Athens prior to 445, here formed a close intimacy with Pericles, 
and was the first to assume the name of ‘ sophist * and teach for 
hire, amassing thereby a fortune which became proverbial. We 
gather that he was an eyewitness of the plague (430), but the 
date of his visit to Sicily and many of the towns of Greece is 
unknown, a9 also is that of his expulsion from Athens and the 
burning of his books in the Agora. The impeachment of which 
this sentence was the result, according to Diogenes Laertius, was 
founded on a passage in P.’s treatise Peri Theon; ‘ Of the gods 
I am not able to know either that they are or that they are not ; 
for many things prevent us from knowing it, the darkness and 
the shortness ot human life.’ Frei, however, maintains lyith 
some plausibility that P. was accused by Pythodorus during 
the government of the Four Hundred, i.e., in 41 1, and that his 
death must be ascribed to the same period, as Euripides (who 
died in 406) alluded to it in the Ixion . Starting from the 
Heraclcitean maxim that motion is the all-pervading principle, 
and that nothing exists, but everything is constantly coming into 
existence, P. proceeded to distinguish two kinds of motion, an 
active and a passive, from whose concurrence come sensation 
and what is felt, perception and what is perceived. For the 
individual or sensation -receiving subject, that only can be true 
which he himself perceives, and since to one man an object may 
present itself as good in which another sees only evil, either view 
being equally justifiable, knowledge becomes impossible. From 
this dilemma P. sought to escape by postulating a better or worse 
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condition in* the percipient subject, a condition, moreover, for 
whose improvement rules might be prescribed ; and he explained 
how the virtues, of which he admitted five, were due to innate 
modesty and justice, developed by education and instruction. 
P/s writings have perished, but from a list of them preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius fix. 55) we see that they comprised ethics, 
politics, and miscellaneous subjects, the chief treatises probably 
being the AUtkeia (‘Truth’), and Peri Thedn (* Concerning the 
Gods ’). See J. Frei’s Quastiones Protagorea (Bonn, 1845), and 
Wayte’s edition of the P. of Plato (Lond. 1871). 

Protea'ce® is an extensive order of dicotyledonous large or 
small trees or shrubs, almost entirely confined to the southern 
hemisphere, where they have a wide range as well in latitude 
4is in longitude and elevation, forming in Australia and S. Africa 
one of the most striking features of the flora. The plants are 
remarkable for their rigid foliage, and the union of ah extraor- 
dinary diversity of aspect (hence the name P.), with a more than 
ordinary similarity in the structure of the organs of reproduction. 
But a small number yield useful products beyond their timber 
for firewood, or in some species in which it is beautifully mottled, 
for cabinet work; many, however, are much admired as botanical 
curiosities, and have been introduced into public and amateur 
collections in Europe — Kew, for instance, at one time possessing 
155 species. The most familiar genera are Banksia (q. v.), 
Dryandra, Grevillia, Hakea, Persoonia, Protea, Telopea, & c. 

Protection. See Corn-Laws and Free Trade. 

Protector, in English history, a title borne by four regents, 
viz., William, Earl of Pembroke (1216-19), regent for llenry 
III. ; Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (1422-47), regent for 
Henry VI. ; Richard, Duke of Gloucester (1483), regent for his 
nephew, Edward V. ; and Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset 
(1547-49). The title of Lord P. was conferred by Parliament 
on Oliver Cromwell, December 16, 1653, and after his death in 
1658 passed to his son Richard, who voluntarily resigned it, 
May 25, 1659. 

Protein, the name given by Mulder to what he conceived to 
be an essential constituent of albumen, fibrin, casein, and albu- 
minoid substances generally. The word now exists only in its 
adjective form, the proteic group being synonymous with the 
albuminoid group. 

Pro'test, Notarial, is a legal instrument drawn up by a 
notary, intimating some legal penalty against a party who has 
failed in an obligation. It is most commonly applied to the no- 
tarial evidence of presentation and failure to pay a Bill of Ex- 
change (cj. v. under Bill). 

Prot'estantB was the name applied to the minority in the 
second Diet of Speier (1529), who protested against the substitu- 
tion for a resolution passed at the first Diet (1526), which had 
granted to the German princes the management of religious 
affairs within their own dominions until the meeting of a general 
council, of an edict declaring all change in doctrine, discipline, 
or worship unlawful until they had been sanctioned by a general 
council. The P. were the Elector of Saxony, the Markgraf of 
Brandenburg, the Dukes (Ernst and Franz) of Bruns wick- 
Luneburg, the Landgraf of Hessen, and the Graf of Anhalt. 
Their appeal to the emperor and a general council of the German 
nation was afterwards subscribed by fourteen cities — Strassburg, 
Ulm, Niirnberg, Constanz, Reutlingen, Windsheim, Mem- 
mingen, Lindau, Kempten, Heilbron, lsny, Weissenburg, Nord- 
lingen, and St. Gall, The name was afterwards assumed by the 
Lutheran and other Reformed Churches generally, to distinguish 
thdhi from the Roman Catholics. 

Pro'teus, in Greek mythology, the old man of the sea who 
tended Poseidon’s flocks of seals, and with the gift of pro- 
phecy combined the power of assuming a hundied different 
shapes. At noonday he rose from the waters to slumber on the 
shore of Pharos or Karpathos, and then was the time to come 
upon and hold him fast, till, wearied with fruitless metamorphoses, 
he consented to reveal the future. A later myth made P. an 
Egyptian king, who took from Paris the true Helen, and gave 
him a phantom in her stead. 

Pro'teus, a remarkable species of Amphibian Vertebrates 
belonging to the order Urodela and group Perennibranchiala 
(q. w), or that in which the gills of early life remain, so that the 


animal breathes by gills and lungs in its adult state. 1110 P 
anguinus (or Hypockthon anguinus) is the Only well-defined 
species. It inhabits certain underground caves in Central 
Europe, and is found in the caves of Adelsberg. Its length 
is about 12 inches, the body being long, slender, and of a 
pale flesh colour. Three bright red external gills spring from 
each side of the neck. The eyes are small, and the teeth rudi- 
mentary. The front limbs have three, and the hinder limbs 
two toes. The P. is allied in its nature to the curious Axolotl 
of Mexico and to the Sirens or mud-eels of the Carolina rice 
swamps. 

Proteus Animalcules, a name formerly applied to the 
various kinds of Amoeba, animals belonging to the class Rhitio* 
pod a, of the sub-kingdom Protozoa (q. v.). The Amaebce exist as 
minufe specks of structureless protoplasm or sarcode, and 
derive their name from their habit of continually altering the 
shape of their body by pushing out processes of their body-sub- 
stance. 

ProthalTus {Gr.pt 0, ‘forth/ and tkallos, ‘a young shoot’), 
a term used by botanists to denote the first results of spore ger- 
mination in the higher cryptogams. This is a kidney-shaped 
membrane in ferns, a bulb-like form in adder’s tongues, and a 
bundle of adnate threads in horsetails. In all these cases the 
new plant springs ftom the impregnation of a cell in peculiar 
organs called archegonia. 

Protococc'us (Gr. ‘ first grain *)> is a genus of minute uni- 
cellular Alga, consisting of species composed of single cells 
more or less enveloped in a gelatinous covering of cellulose, 
through which protrude two vibratile cilia. They move rapidly, 
and are multiplied with great rapidity while in motion by cell 
division. Eventually the individual becomes quiescent, retaining, 
however, its vitality even when dned up, and resuming activity 
even after a lapse of years when placed in water, P. is abun- 
dant in mud where rainwater collects, and in like situations. 
The colour varies from bright green to bright red, according to 
the colouring matter diffused throughout the protoplasm, or 
occurring in the form of granules. See Red-Snow Plant. 

Protocol (Low Lat. protocol him, late Gr. protokollon , from 
protos , ‘first,’ and holla, ‘glue’), was originally the outer leaf 
attached to the Byzantine papyrus rolls, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion stating by whom and under what ‘ comes largitionum ’ each 
was issued. The name was afterwards given to the public 
records, which, by edict of Justinian, were always accompanied 
by a P. In France a P. is a formulary for public documents. 
In Scotland it formerly meant the record book in which a 
notary-public was required to insert copies of the instruments 
he executed. In diplomacy, it denotes the original copy of a 
despatch or tieaty, as the P. prepared in London during the 
visit of General Ignatieff in March, and repudiated by the Turks 
in April 1877. 

Pro'togen' 3 (Gr. * first-born ’), a granitic rock very abundant 
in the Alps, d flfering from true granite in having the mica re- 
placed by talc. It derives its nature from having been at one 
time regarded as the earliest formed granite. 

Protog'er es, a famous Greek paintfer, was born at Kaunus 
in Caria, and was a contemporary of Apelles and Aristotle. lie 
lived for the most part at Rhodes, where he was not sufficiently 
appreciated until Apelles publicly offered to buy his numerous 
unsold pictures for a large sum, after which the Rhodians pur- 
chased P.’s pictures for the sums Apelles had offered. All his 
pictures were remarkable for careful and brilliant finish. The 
chief was the ‘Ialysus and his Dog,* others were ‘A Satyr 
Resting and Holding his Pipes, ‘The Paralos and Ammonias/ 
and ‘The Thesmoihelce.’ 

Pro'to-No'tary (Low Lat. proto-notarins , ‘ first notary ’), an 
officer at Rome, appointed by the Pope, and charged with regis- 
tering the acts of trie Church. Their number was fixed at twelve 
by Sixtus V., and they enjoy many special privileges. 

Pro'toplasm, the name applied to the homogeneous living 
matter of which the bodies of animals and plants in their earliest 
stages of development consist. P. is also found within the cells 
of animals and plants in their young and active condition. It 
was first clearly demonstrated to occur as the delicate inner 
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lining of plant-cells by Scbleiden and Mohl, and succeeding 
chemical and microscopic research revealed its uniform composi- 
tion and its widely diffused nature throughout the bodies of all 
animals and plants. Thus the essentially living part of a yeast 
plant, the body of an Amoeba, or Foraminifer, or other low 
animal, the cell-contents of higher animals in their perfect 
condition, and the cell-contents and active parts of plant 
structure, consist equally 6f P. A minute speck of P. (as seen 
in an amoeba) may constitute of itself a complete animaL P. is 
also known as sarcode and bioplasm . Chemically it is an 
albuminous compound, composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, with minute traces of sulphur and phosphorus. 
The community of P., when viewed microscopically or chemi- 
cally, and wherever found, forms one of its most remarkable 
features. Physically it coagulates when exposed to a high tem- 
perature {40° to 50® C.), and contracts when electrical currents 
are passed through its mass. The interest which has centred 
around this substance chiefly arises from the consideration of 
its relations to life and vital action. One view of these rela- 
tions is that life is a property of P., just as contractility may 
be assumed to be a quality of this substance. Carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen — so runs Huxley’s argument — are 
lifeless bodies; when brought together in certain proportions 
they form P., and this P. exhibits vital phenomena. Thus these 
vital phenomena are regarded as the sequence of the formation 
of P. from inorganic or lifeless elements. 1 We do not assume,’ 
says Huxley, * that something called “aquosity ” enters into and 
forms water when its component gases, hydrogen and oxygen, 
are brought together.’ What better reason, then, is there for 
assuming a principle of ‘ vitality ' than of f aquosity ’ ? The reply 
to this is that we know fully and perfectly the laws and con- 
ditions under which water is formed ; and require to postulate 
no force, other than the chemical affinity of hydrogen and 
oxygen in order to account for its formation. But the living 
body is the seat of forces which, as far as science has yet demon- 
strated, can be explained or produced by no known combination 
of physical and chemical forces. We are obliged to postulate 
the existence of a new force in accounting for the actions and 
development of living matter, and this force we term vital force 
or life. 

Protor'nis (Gr. ‘first bird’), a genus of fossil Insessorial or 
Tree-Perching Birds. The P. Glarisiensis of the Eocene deposits 
of Switzerland represents the oldest known fossil of Insessoiial 
birds. P. appears to have been related to the existing Larks. 

Protozo'a (Gr. ‘first animals’), the lowest sub-kingdom or 
group of animals. The characters of these animals (represented 
by the Amoeba or ‘ Proteus-animalcule,’ Foramintfera, Sponges, 
Infusoria , &c.) are mostly negative. They are destitute of 
digestive, circulatory, and nervous systems. Only in the highest 
group, that of the Infusoria, is a mouth present. Their bodies 
consist of masses of protoplasm , or sarcode in its simplest and 
most primitive condition, and a mere speck of this material may 
constitute at once a living animal or a protozoon. Many of the 
P. are still doubtfully regarded as animals. Some of the monads, 
for example, may be either animals or plants. The protoplasm 
of which the bodies of P. are composed may be contractile and 
highly mobile in its character, as in amoeba and foraminifera, 
qr the body may have a definite outline, as in the infusoria, 
and the protoplasm cannot be protruded as in amoeba. Loco- 
motion in such cases is subserved by the minute vibratile 
filaments known as cilia. Digestion in the P. appears to 
be subserved by the formation of temporary spaces in the 
sarcode or protoplasm of the body ; such spaces being named 
food-vacuoles . Certain clear spaces arc also seen in the bodies 
of P., and are noticed to exhibit pulsations. These are 
accordingly termed contractile vesicles, and are supposed to repre- 
sent rudimentary hearts. Pigment spots exist m Infusorians, 
and may represent rudimentary sense organs ; but no traces of 
nerves are present. Reproduction in P. may take place by fission 
or simple division of the body-substance (as in amoeba and in- 
fusoria) ; by gemmation or budding, in certain infusoria ; and 
by a third process, the nature of which is as yet imperfectly 
understood, but which appears to be allied to sexual reproduc- 
tion, . In the latter instance, the body appears to undergo en- 
cystation and segmentation, the particles set free by the subse- 
rw l )ture . l ^ ie body developing into young P. 

I he classification of the P. varies according to the structures 


taken as the basis of arrangement. They may be divided into 
the Stomatous, or ‘mouth-possessing P., 5 represented by the In* 
fusoria ; the Automatons r. including the other groups of the 
sub-kingdom. The P., however, are usually divided into three 
or four classes. The following table gives the most recent classi- 
fication of the group 


Classification 
of P. 


Section A»— Monera 
(P. destitute of a nucleus). 

Section B.— Endoplastica 
(P. possessing a nucleus). i 


Classes. 


{ x . Monera. 
e. 


Foraminifera (?). 

3. Radio laria. 

4. Gregarinida, 

3. Rkisopodti. 

6 . Spongida. 

7. Infusoria. 


Proud-Flesh. is the popular designation for too luxuriant 
granulations arising from wounds or ulcerated surfaces, P.-F. 
should be treated by astringent applications, as with nitrate of 
silver or sulphate of copper, either in the solid form or in strong 
solution. 


Proudhon, Pierre J oeeph, son of a cooper, was born at 
Bcsa^on, January 15, 1809. His earlier years were spent in 
herding cows and picking up coppers necessary for his susten- 
ance as one of a poor family of five. Some education, however, 
he received at a local school before entering a printing-office, 
where lie improved hi3 leisure by reading. At the same time 
his own poverty drew his thoughts towards the whole problem of 
social inequality, and gave a bios to all his subsequent speculations. 
Until 1837 he continued to labour in different provincial work- 
shops, where he introduced a new feature in topography along 
with MM. Lambert and Maurice, and made his first serious 
contribution to literature in his Essai de Grammaire Gbiirale . 
General theological productions followed, for which he was 
rewarded by the Academy at Bcsan9on giving him a three years’ 
pension of 1500 francs. In 1840 appeared his most characteristic 
book, Questce que la PropriJtl, in which he broached the 
startling theory in political economy that property is robbery. 
Next year he published Avertiment aux Proprtitaircs, was pro- 
secuted for it at Besan^on and acquitted. He then worked at 
Lyon for five years in the direction of a water- transport system 
on the Saone and Rh6ne, publishing meanwhile two volumes on 
political economy. In 1848 he was attracted to Paris by the 
outbreak of the February revolution, accepted the editorship of 
a newspaper J.e Repr/sentent du People , and attained so rapid a 
popularity that he was returned in June for one of the depart- 
ments of the Seine to the Assembly. Here he attempted to 
icalise in practice his doctrine of property, but representatives 
declined to listen to him, so that he was compelled by means of 
a thrice-suppressed journal to agitate elsewhere. He estab- 
lished, January 1849, a Banque du People , with the object in 
view of suppressing capital, but being compelled to fly to 
Geneva for a press offence, it was brought to a summary close. 
Having returned, he married in 1850 nhilst a prisoner at 
U’Pelagie, continuing to pour forth treatise after treatise on 
financial and revolutionary subjects. In 1858 appeared I)e la 
fust tee dans la Revolution et dans I'Eglise, which contained so 
many political and religious heresies that he had to retire to 
Belgium, fiom whence he continued to issue pamphlets ob- 
noxious to authority. P. died at Paris, January 19, 1865. See 
Clement’s P., sa Vie , ses CEuvres , et sa Correspondance (1872). 

Prout, Father, See Mahony, Francis. 

Provence' (Lat Provincia ), an old province of France* now 
divided into the departments of Bouches-du-Rh6nc, Basses- 
Alpes, Var, and part of Vaucluse. It has always been famous 
for its fine climate, its roses, and its fruits ; but the fact is that 
the climate, especially in Upper Provence, is very changeable. 
Though the spring is very early, it is often checked by a series 
of cold N.W. winds, known as the Mistral , which retard and 
destroy vegetation. 

Provencal Language and Literature. The two Ro- 
mance dialects of Gaul, French (q. v, ) and Provenyal, appear 
to have been originally almost identical, none of the divergent 
features peculiar to the latter, or shared by it with Spanish or 
Italian, being sufficiently important to constitute an essential 
difference. The northern dialect, however, was more exposed 
to Teutonic influences than the southern, and accordingly Pro- 
ven5al still retains certain archaic features, both in its grammar 
and vocabulary, which bring it closer to Latin, so that it holds 
a position between Italian and French much the same os geo- 
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graphically Provence holds between France and Italy. Mutual 
jealousy, so common to near neighbours, helped to widen the 
breach between the Francigena and Provinciates, and in 1229 
we find a notary of Albi pleading his inability to decipher the 
inscription on a seal, because it was written ' in lingua Gallica 
vtl am nobis extranea,' just as the Leys d'Amor of the 14th c. 
classes French with English as a foreign tongue. To the two 
rival if kindred dialects were given the name Lengua d'Oc and 
JLangue d* QM-~qc (Lat. hoc) being the sign of affirmation in Pro- 
vencal, as oil (Lat. hoc illud*) in French ; whilst by the Trouba- 
dours their language is sometimes styled Romans or Lemozt 
(Limousin). It was spoken in Southern France from the Loire 
| to the Mediterranean and from the Alps to the Pyrenees, extend- 
ing beyond these limits eastward as far as Venice, and in a 
south-westerly direction over north-eastern Spain and the Bale- 
I aric Isles. Of the sub-dialects of Prove nfal, that of Toulouse was 
the most harmonious, that of Piedmont the first to be committed 
j to writing, if the Nobla Leyczon , a Vaudois paraphrase of portions 
of the Gospels, really belongs to the opening years of the 12 th 
| c* Mr. Bradshaw, however, who in 1862 discovered this along 
with the other Vaudois MSS. of Morland, Cromwell’s secretary, 
in the Cambridge Public Library, has established almost 
beyond a doubt the 15th c. as the period of its composition. 
The earliest monument of Provencal itself, anterior to the 10th 
c., is the fragment of a poem on Boethius, edited by Raynouard 
(Par. 1817). To Raynouard belongs the credit of having been 
the first to study the language of his country critically, though 
its archaisms misled him into believing that it only was the 
daughter of Latin ; French, Italian, and Spanish being modifi- 
cations of Provenjal. His theory was successfully refuted by 
August von Schlegel and Sir Cornewall Lewis, who pointed out 
that in some points the Langue d'Oil was more archaic than the 
Lengua d'Oc — e.g., that sommes , ttes (esfes), and son/ could never 
have come from sent , e/s, and son. The Albigensian Crusade, 
the removal of the Papal See from Avignon, and the final 
absorption of Languedoc into the French monarchy, degraded 
Proven9al from a literary language to a mere patois, its employ - 
j ment in public documents being forbidden by a decree of Fran- 
! £ois I. in 1527. But though the modem Gascon and Langue- 
docian dialects are but wrecks of the old * doux parler ' of the 
South, Provencal has left in French many traces of its influence 
in the shape 0/ some fifty seafaring and miscellaneous terms — 
autan , mistral , corsaire , ballade , croisade , See. There are Pro- 
vei^al dictionaries by Raynouard (6 vols. Par. 1838-44) and 
Honnorat (3 vols. Digne, 1846-47), and Dicz gives a masterly 
sketch of the grammar in his Grammatik der Romanischen 
Sprachen (4th ed, 3 vols. Bonn, 1876). Sec also P. Barbe, La 
Vbitl sur la Langue d’Oc (2 vols. Toul. 1873). 

Proven9al literature consists exclusively of poetry, and this 
poetry is chiefly lyrical in character. Of the popular epic no 
traces survive, if indeed they ever existed ; and the fragment 
Flamenco , which Hueffer styles an ‘artistic epic,* is simply a 
metrical romance like the Fierabras or Geoffroy de Brunissende 
of Bomeilh. The favourite forms of composition with the Trou- 
badours (q. v.) were the amorous Canzo , marked by a slavish 
regularity of rhyme and pause ; the freer Sirventes or ' service- 
lay,’ employed for eulogies or satires ; the sonnet, like Petrarch’s, 
of fourteen lines ; the Jenson, or amoebsean strain ; the Planh or 
‘ plaint,' and Frottola , a forerunner of Tupper’s Philosophy ; and 
a species of macaronic verse, whose invention was ascribed to 
Raymond de Vaquieras, where the first stanza might be in Fro- 
ven9al, the next in Tuscan, the third in French, the fourth in 
Gascon, the fifth in Catalan, and the sixth and last in all five 
languages together. But if the forms of Troubadour poetry 
wefe manifold, its themes were singularly few. Love was the 
one absorbing subject alike of Canzo and Tenzon , if love may be 
called that shallow wantonness which only deepened mto crime, 
and oftener when repulsed sought for itself another and an easier 
course. From the Arabs, with whom Provence was brought in 
contact by its fusion with Catalonia in 1092, the poets of the 
South derived their voluptuous chivalry and courteous contempt 
of womankind. Doubtless to them Guillem de Poitou, the ear- 
liest of the Troubadours, refers in his poems ( circa 1095), as his 
masters in the poetic art ; for only thus can we explain the arti- 
ficial character of all Prove^al literature, which with its thou- 

* Such are the etymologies accepted by Dicz and Brachet, though Grimm 
derives ec (Old Fr. 0 ) from the Ger. ja, and compares oil with the M. H. 
Oer. /4 ir. 
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sand repetitions and wearisome extravagances reads like a 
bundle of old valentines ; exquisitely harmonious, it may be, but 
stale and pointless save to the ears to whom they were first 
addressed, Love was the prompting spirit of the very , satires, 
most of them being aimed at scornful fair ones or successful 
rivals. They were rarely levelled by Churchmen against 
heretics, or by heretics against the Church ; more rarely still 
against all sorts and conditions of men, like the famous Sir- 
vent is, ascribed to Folquet de Lunel, which roundly abuses 
emperors, kings, nobles, farmers, and peasants, popes, monks, 
ana heretics, innkeepers and usurers, with all and every 
one besides. We say * ascribed,' because our knowledge 
of the Troubadours, based chiefly on the naive Vies des plus 
Citibns et Anciens Poetes Proven$aux (Lyon, 1J75) of Nostra- 
damus, brother of the astrologer, is vague in the extreme. 
Common consent, however, ranks the following as the best? — 
Bernard de Ventadour (12th c.), the grace and melody of whose 
fifty surviving Canzos bear out the eulogy pronounced on them 
by Petrarch in the fourth canto of his Jrionfo ; Amauld Daniel 
(12th c.), who, says Dante {Par, c. 26), ‘in love ditties and the 
tales of prose without a rival stands.' He was the reputed 
inventor of the sestine or six-lmed stanza, and Tasso attributes to 
him the epical romance of Lancelot of the Lake , only preserved 
to us in the German translation of the minnesinger Ulrich von 
Zazichoven ; Gaucelm Fai’dit (12th c.), of whom we have sixty 
pieces, besides a satirical play against Rome, acted at the court 
of the Marquis of Montferrat between the years 1 193-96 5 Jaufre 
Rudel (12th c.), 'the songster of Toulouse’ {Par, c. 26), who, 
in his own words, * loved a stranger to his eyes,’ the Countess of 
Tripoli, at sight of whom he died; Bertrand de Bom ( 11 45- 
1215), author of warlike Sirventes and glowing songs of love, 
the evil counsellor of John of England, whom iSuite saw in hell 
bearing his severed head lan tern wise ( Inf. c. 28) ; Giraud de 
Bomeilh (1160-1219), of whose Canzos , which gained him the 
title of * Master of the Troubadours,’ no less than eighty-two have 
been preserved ; Peire Vidal (died 1229), whose mad adventures 
as a gallant and crusader rang through all Europe, and who died 
in a madhouse, leaving some sixty compositions, amongst them 
a treatise on the art, to him unknown, of holding the tongue ; 
Folquet de Marseille (1 160-1231), who from a profligate became 
a monk, and is said to have been Bishop of Toulouse, and De 
Montfort’s ally in the Albigensian Crusade. Dante calls him the 
‘jewel, lustrous and costly, that great renown hath left, and 
not to perish ere these hundred years five times absolve their 
round' {Par. c. ix .) ; Pcire Cardinal (13th c.), author of seventy 
poems, remarkable for the variety of their rhythms and their 
fierce invectives against parvenus, dissolute priests, and femmes 
galantes ; and lastly, Giraud Riquier, whose ninety pieces in- 
clude a pastoral, a sonnet to the Virgin, and a supplication to 
Alfonso X. of Castile praying that the jongleur of a troubadour 
might in some way be distinguished from jongleurs exhibiting 
learned pigs. As in old fairy tales King Oberon’s gallant 
courtiers change at the cockcrowing to withered leaves, so did 
the * gay science * vanish suddenly before the inrush of a stem 
outer world on the earthly paradise of Provence. The Noels 
Provenfaux (Avig. 1669) of the clerkly Nicolas Saboly were 
almost the sole productions of the Proven9al lyre from the 14th 
c. down to our own day. Recently there has arisen a little band 
of poets headed by Jasmin, the 'barber of Agen' (1798-1864), 
who have essayed once more to touch its long- hushed strings. 
But though Jasmin’s Papillotas (Par. i860) and Mistral’s 
Calendau (Avig. 1867) are popular amongst their authors' 
countrymen, they are none the less anachronisms, impotent to 
arrest the forces which have rendered French the language of 
culture and progress throughout the length and breadth of 
France. See Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours (Zwick. 
1827), and Die Pocsie der Troubadours (Zwick. 1827) ; Fauriel, 
Histoire de la Pocsie Provcn$ale (3 vols. Par. 1846) 5 Mila y 
Fontanals, De los Trobatores en EspaHa (Bare. 1 861) ; J. 
Rutherford, J he Troubadours ( Lond. 1873) ; C. Bartsch, Chresto- 
mathie Proven^ale , actompagnee d*une Grammaireet d'un Glossaire 
(3d ed. Elberf. 1874) ; Saint-Rene Taillandier, Les Destinies de 
la Nouvelle Pocsie Provencal* in the Revue des Deux-Mondes for 
December 1875 J F. Hueffer, The Troubadours , a History of 
Proven fat Life and Literature in the Middle Ages (Lond. 1878) ; 
and A. Birch- Hirschfeld, Ueber die den Provenzalischm Trouba- 
dours der 12 und 13 Jahrhunderten bekannten episeken SloJFe 
(Halle, 1878). 
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Prov'erbs (Lat. pro, ‘for/ and verbum, *a word/ because a 
general employed for an individual word) are defined in Lon 
Quixote , part i. c. 39, as ‘short sentences drawn from long 
experience/ and discover, according to Lord Bacon, * the genius, 
wit, and spirit of a nation/ They constitute four of the books 
of the Old Testament, were cited by Christ himself (Luke iv. 
23, 24; John iv. 37), furnish titles to three of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and are sown broadcast through the writings of Plautus, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Cervantes, Fuller, Butler, &c. Their 
essential notes have been shrewdly declared by Howell to be 
1 shortness, sense, and wit/ -to which Trench adds popularity as 
the most essential of all, comparing aphorisms that have not yet 
acquired a recognised currency and value to the rude unstamped 
ore newly dug from the mine. But there is hardly any race so 
mean or household so small as not to have its own peculiar 
P., so that popularity becomes a question of degree ; and a truer 
simile would be that of coin newly struck, but lor all that coin. 
Or, in other words, some P. may have a universal currency ; 
others, like the old trade tokens, may be valueless beyond a 
circumscribed area. Frequent though accidental attributes of 
P. are their employment of the concrete for the abstract, e.g ., 

‘ The wine-cup drowns more than the ocean/ for * More men 
die by intemperance than by drowning ; ’ rhyme, as the Greek 
‘ Pathemata mathemata * (Herod, i. 207), or ‘No pains, no 
gains;’ alliteration, as ‘Out of debt, out of danger/ or the 
Italian ‘ Traduttori traditori;‘ > and hyperbole, as when, to 
express a man’s unvarying good luck, the Arabs say, ‘ Fling him 
into the Nile, and he comes up with a fish in his mouth.’ A 
striking feature of P. is their indefinable antiquity. Only in 
rare instances can we point to the circumstances attendant on 
their birth, as in the case of * Is Saul also among the prophets ’ 
(I Sam. x. IO-I2), or ‘One butcher fears not many sheep,’ first 
uttered by Alexander when timid officers described the vastness 
pf the Persian host. And of the few similar records that have 
come down to us, the majority, perhaps, are mere eponymous 
fictions. ‘Many P.,’ says Max Muller, ‘are chips of mythology, 
eg., the German “ Morgens tunde hat Gold im Munde ; ” ' and 
many F. that might appear a growth of yesterday are to be met 
with in ancient writers. Thus, our ‘Liars should have good 
memories* is St. Jerome’s * Mendaees memores esse opor/et;’ in 
‘ Si quis dat mannos ne quaere in dentibus annos r we recognise 
our own ‘ gift horse ; ’ and the saws concerning * hungry bellies,’ 
‘a bird in the hand/ ‘a rolling stone/ with scores of others, 
have likewise figured in a classic or medieval garb. Where, 
however, the same idea is conveyed by the P. of different nations 
under different forms, it is difficult — often impossible — to 
determine whether it was struck out independently, or whether 
one nation has borrowed it from the other. We feci at once 
that a common conception underlies the Greek ‘ Owls to Athens,’ 
the Rabbinical ‘Enchantments to Egypt/ the Eastern f Pepper 
to Hindustan/ the medieval f Indulgences to Rome/ and our 
own 4 Coals to Newcastle ; 9 but it would be rash to affirm that 
the English proverb was consciously copied from the Greek, 
because each bo unmistakably bears its special local imprint. 
Frequently, indeed, the nationality of a proverb may be decided 
on internal evidence. ‘ When thy house is on fire, warm thy 
hands at the blaze’ presents an admirable picture of Spanish 
dignity; ‘ Revenge is a morsel for God* is plainly a country- 
man ot Machiavel ; none but Eastern slaves could have enun- 
ciated ‘When the monkey reigns, dance before him/ or 4 Kiss 
the hand that thou canst not bite ; ’ whilst ‘ A hedgehog will 
open when he is wet ’ is the formula by which the hedgehog- 
eating Gipsy expresses the truth ‘ In vino vert/as. * The number 
of F., and the estimation in which they are held, vary greatly 
with different races and times. Trench rates the entire stock 
of Spanish P, at ‘ the almost incredible number of from five and 
twenty to thirty thousand,’ but this number is far exceeded by 
the P. of Germany, amounting, according to Wander, to some 
145,000, whilst the prominent part these play in bauer philo- 
sophy has been charmingly illustrated by Auerbach in his Dorf~ 
geschichten. Classical P. have been collected by Polydore Virgil 
(Ven. 1498), Erasmus (Par, 1508), Leutsch and Schneidewin 
(2 vols, Gott. 1839-51), and Kruse (1863); Arabic by Freytag 
(3 vols. Bonn, 1838-43); Finnish by Ldnnrot (Hels, 1842); 
Dutch by Harrebomee (3 vols. Utr. 1858-65) ; French by De 
Lincy (2d cd. 2 vols. Par. 1859) and Cahier (Par. 1856) ; Eng- 
lish by Bohn (Lond. 1855) a ^d Hazlitt (Lond. 1869) ; Scotch 
by A. Hislop (Edit). 1870) ; and German by Wander (5 vols. 
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Leips. 1863-77), whose work, by far the ablest and most exv 
haustive that has yet appeared, compares with the P. of Ger* 


Die Dmtsckm Sprichwbrtersammlungen (Leips. 1852) ; Quitard, 
Etudes historiques, litttraires et morales sur les Proverbes Franfais 
(Par. i860) ; Trench, Lessons m P. (6th ed. Lond. 1869) ; Ster- 
ling, Literature of P (Lond. i860) ; and Kelly, P. of all Nations 
(3d ed, Lond. 1870), 

Prov* erbs, Book of, bears a superscription ascribing it to 
Solomon, king of Israel. I Kings iv. 29-34 shows that Solomon 
was famous as a composer of the maxims or aphoristic sentences 
of which Orientals have always been fond, and renders it 
probable that many of his sayings have been preserved in this 
book. But that the whole book was not composed by him is 
proved by statements in itself, and by the superscriptions of the 
several parts. It is believed by critics that the original portion 
of the book, in which are many genuine proverbs of Solomon, is 
chap. x. i-xxii. 16, to which chap, xxv.-xxix., till then flouting 
in oral tradition as proverbs of Solomon, was added in the time 
of Hezekiah ( cf xxv. 1). It is doubtful whether the portions 
xxii. 17-xxiv. 22, and xxiv. 23-34, belonged to the original work 
or were added at this time. Chap. xxx.-xxxi. was probably added 
at a later time, as also i.-ix., which is an introduction to the 
whole collection, probably composed by the last editor. See 
Blcek’s Einlcitung in der A. T. (Eng. trans. 1869). 

Prov'idence is the name given to the order of nature in 
refetence to the provision made beforehand for the existence 
and well-being of all living creatures, especially mankind. In 
a wider sense P, is made to refer also to inanimate nature, and 
is sometimes used as a synonym for God. 

Providence, the second city of New England, U.S., the 
seaport and one of the capitals of Rhode Island, is at the head 
of navigation on Narragansett Bay, 178 miles by rail N.E. of 
New Yoik, and 44 S.S.W. of Boston. P. occupies 143 sq. 
miles on both sides of the river, which in the geographical centre 
of the city expands into the ellipse-shaped ‘ Cove,’ a mile in cir- 
cumference, and surrounded by a park of fine shady trees. P. 
has 80 churches, among them one built in 1638 by Roger 
Williams, the oldest Baptist church in America. There are 
also Rhode Island Hospital, Butler Hospital for the insane, 
with many other hospitals and asylums, 12 state banks, 25 
national banks, 9 savings banks, 1 high school, 11 grammar, 
31 intermediate, and 36 primary schools; Brown University, a 
Baptist Institution with 16 professors and over 250 students, 
and a library of 45,000 volumes ; a large and well-endowed 
boarding-school of the Society of Friends, with about 200 
pupils ; the Athenaeum, with a library of 35,100 vols. ; 18 insur- 
ance companies, several railways meeting in one central station, 
several lines of steamboats, a state prison, county jail, and reform 
school. The Butler Exchange, the Arcade, the State House, 
and the Narragansett Hotel are fine buildings ; and P. is famous 
for its many beautiful private residences surrounded by exten- 
sive grounds. P. is the centre of a large manufacturing district, 
and has great trade, especially in cloths, chemicals, dye-stuffs, 
and coal; of print cloth alone in 1875, 3»3 2 4 j 78° pieces of 40 
yards each were sold. The iron manufacture is also large, there 
being 26 works for engines, bpilers, locomotives, &c., and 3 
screw factories. There are 86 jewellery and silverware factories. 
P. has four daily, one semi-weekly, six weekly, and two monthly 
newspapers. Pop, (1875) 100,675. 

Provincial of a monastic order is the superior of the abtjpts, 
priors, or other superiors of the religious houses in a province, 
corresponding to a Metropolitan (q. v.) among the secular 
clergy. 

Proving the Tenor. In Scotland, the terms of a deed 
lost or destroyed may be proved before the Court: of Session 
by an action of P. the T. 

Provins, a town in the N.E. of France, department of 
Seine-et- Marne, 29 miles E. by N. of Meliui, is situated on 
the Durclin and the Voulzie, which turn some fifty or 
sixty corn-mills in the district. P. is surrounded by ancient 
fortifications, and is divided into two parts. The upper 
town contains the Tour de Cdsar of the 15th c., and the 
church of Saint-Quiriace of the I2tb c. In the lower town is 
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the church of Sainte*Croix, and dating from the 13th c., the 
cloister of the convent of the Grey Friars, and the Grange-aux- 
Dimes. P. is famous for its roses. Pop. (1872) 7596. 

ProVont (Old Fr. prevost , Lat. prapositum , 'one placed 
over*) is in England the chief dignitary of a cathedral or 
collegiate church, ranking next after the archbishop or bishop. 
The heads of Eton College and Kings College, Cambridge, are 
also provosts. In Scotland, a P. is the chief magistrate of a 
royal burgh, the title corresponding to the English mayor. The 
provosts of Edinburgh and of Glasgow are styled ‘ Lord P.* In 
a written address, the Lord P. of Edinburgh is entitled to have 
* The Right Honourable * prefixed to his Christian name. The 
Lord P. of Glasgow is styled ‘The Honourable the Lord IV 

PrOVOSt-Mardhal, in the navy, is an officer Who has charge 
of prisoners taken at sea, and of a prisoner before a court-martial. 
In the army, the P.-M. is an officer whose duties are to see to 
the maintenance of military discipline, to seize and secure de- 
serters and other criminals, to preside over and enforce their 
punishment, and to check marauding. 

Frox'y (cont from obsolete Eng. Procuracy), the name 
given to the agency by which one person may lawfully act or 
vote for another in his absence. Every member of the English 
House of Lords possesses this power, but no peer can hold more 
than two proxies, nor use them either in judicial cases or when 
the House is in committee. 

Pruden'tiuft, Aurelius Clem'ens, a Christian poet, born 
348 A.D., was successively a pleader, judge, and soldier under 
more than one Roman emperor. What we know of P. is 
derived exclusively from a short autobiography in verse written 
by the poet at the age of fifty-seven, and designed as an intro- 
duction or preface to his writings, of which it contains a 
catalogue. From this we learn that P. was bom in the 
reign of Constantius II. and Constans. After receiving a 
liberal education he frequented the schools of the rhetoricians, 
led a gay life, practised as a forensic pleader, discharged the 
duties of a civil and criminal ^judge, and obtained from the 
Emperor — whether Theodosius or Honorius is uncertain — a 
military appointment at court, which placed him in a position 
next to royalty. Eventually P. became tired of eailhly pomp, 
sensible of the emptiness of human honours and display, and 
earnest in the cause of the Christian religion. We hear nothing 
of him after 405 A.D., but the year of his death is not known. 
His principal extant writings, all of a devout character, and in 
a great variety of metres, are: — (I) Prcefatio, autobiography 
and catalogue of works ; (2) Cathemerinon Liber , twelve hymns 
proper to oe said or sung by the sincere Christian ; (3) Apo- 
theosis, on the divinity of our Saviour, and his relation to the 
Father; (4) Hamartigenia, on the origin of sin; (5) Psycho - 
machia , the conflict of virtue in the soul of the Christian ; (6) 
Contra Symmachum , Lib, /., on the worthlessness of the heathen 
gods, with an account of the conversion of Rome to Christianity ; 
(7) Contra Symmachum , Lib. II., a refutation of the arguments 
in the petition of Symmachus to Valeiitinian, playing for the 
restoration of the altar and statue of Victory cast down by 
Gratian ; (8) Peristephanon Liber’, fourteen poems in honour of 
saints, mainly Spanish, who had won the martyr's crown ; (9) 
Diptychon , on remarkable characters and events in Bible history, 
a series of forty-eight poems of four verses each ; (10) Epilogue , 
consisting of thirty-four lines, apparently written after P. had 
withdrawn from public life. The style of P. is confessedly 
impure, his prosody faulty, his themes destitute of creative power ; 
yet? he was immensely popular in the Middle Ages. This is 
easily understood, but how Bentley, a scholar and critic of great 
acumen, should have styled him 1 the Horace and Virgil of the 
Christians * is not so clear. The editio prinetps of P. was printed 
at Deventer in 1472. 

Prudlioxnmes, Gonaeils de, tribunals for arbitration in 
trade disputes, existed at Marseille in 1452, and at Lyon in 1464, 
and were re-established in the latter city (i8q 6) and in Paris 
(<844). They are now regulated by the decrees of May 27, 
1848, and March 2 , 1852, are composed of workmen elected by 
masters and masters by workmen, and have the power of inflict- 
ing small pecuniary fines and short terms of imprisonment, their 
jurisdiction being restricted to cases where the sum at issue does 
not exceed 200 francs. 


Prunell'a, the scientific name of a genus of small baity per- 
ennial herbs, with whorled flowers in dense terminal heads, 
belonging to tire natural order Labiate# , and found in the tem- 
perate regions of both hemispheres. P. vulgaris, which occurs 
in the four continents, as also in Australia, is a- very common 
British plant of pastures and waste places. Formerly it was in 
sufficiently high repute to obtain its existing popular name Of 
‘ self-heal * — no surgeon was wanted when it could be made use 
of : it still holds a place amongst rustic herb-medicines* 

Prunes. The ordinary kind of of grocers* shops are the 
fruit of the St. Julian variety of the common Plum (q, v.), dried 
either by exposure to the sun, or by artificial means, or by these 
processes alternately. For their production, the tree is largely 
grown in France. In some districts P. are still' much used 
stewed, or in pies or puddings. Medicinally, P. are a mild laxa- 
tive ; they are also one of the ingredients of confectio senna* 
The best dessert P. or ‘French plums* are carefully prepared 
from the yellow fruits of a variety called the Brignole plum ; 
they come from Provenge, In Germany the Zwetschen variety 
is cultivated to supply P. 

Pruning consists in depriving a plant of a portion of its 
stem, branches, buds, leaves, bark, or roots ill order to produce 
particular effects on the remaining part of the plant. There are 
different kinds of P., named after the manner, extent, and im- 
plement used, such as lopping, clipping, knife-pruning, dis- 
budding, disleafing, disbarking, Sc. The object is to concentrate 
the action of the sap for the benefit of the part that is left, and 
to give a stimulus to vitality. The amount of P. must be deter- 
mined by the exigencies of each particular case and the judgment 
of the operator, it being borne in mind that P., not mutilation, 
is in all cases the object to be attained — conservative surgery, 
not reckless hacking. For forest-trees P. is of the greatest use 
in modifying the quantity of timber produced. For ornamental 
trees it is chiefly employed to remove diseased branches, because 
much of the effect of these trees depends on the development of 
their natural form and character. For ornamental shrubs it 
cannot be dispensed with, since many of them are grown for 
their flowers, which are produced much stronger and of brighter 
colours when shoots are thinned out, or shortened, or both. 
In fruit-trees and shrubs, P. is by far the most important part of 
their cultivation, and if unattended to, the shoots and fruit would 
grp lually diminish in size, and the produce, though numerous, 
would be deficient in succulence ana flavour. Such we find to 
be the case in neglected orchards. The application varies 
according to the species. Herbaceous plants are often pruned, 
both roots and branches, when transplanted. Root-pruning is 
performed to check the formation of wood-shoots, and induce 
the formation of bud-shoots. It is chiefly employed to check 
the luxuriance of young fruit-trees and throw them into blossom. 
Clipping is principally applied to hedges, and to dwarf shrubs 
Used for borders of garden walks. Thinning is performed when 
plants stand too close together, or when branches, leaves, 
flowers, or fruit, are too numerous on an individual plant to be 
pioperly nourishedj and to receive due exposure to sun and air. 
Coppice- woods consist of trees and shrubs cut down periodically, 
their stems and branches thus being constantly renewed. 

Seasons for P. vary according to the object in view. The 
worst season is the spring, just before the expansion of the 
leaves, as at that time the sap is rising with the greatest vigour. 

Fru'nus. See Plum, 

Pruri'go is a chronic papular affection of the skin, the most 
prominent symptom of which is intense itching. The skin is 
thickened and discoloured, and the eruption of isolated and 
scattered papulae does not differ in colour from the general sur- 
face. P. is unaccompanied by constitutional symptoms. There 
are three principal varieties of P., viz., P. mitts , P. formkans , 
and P. senilis . P, mitis makes its appearance in the spring and 
summer months, without premonitory symptoms, and generally 
declines at the end of two or three weeks ; but it may be pro- 
longed for several months. In P. formiians, the itching is in- 
cessant, frequently insupportable, and is compared by patients 
to the piercing of the skin with red-hot needles, or to having the 
flesh devoured by thousands of ants. P. senilis is similar, but 
the disorganisation of the skin is more complete. 

In the treatment of P., great attention should be paid to diet, 
and improper and over-stimulating diet and stimulating drinks 
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should be avoided. Baths, at a temperature not higher than 
70° Fall,, consisting of simple water and soap, or the alkaline 
or sulphur bath, should be daily used ; and the cold-water bath 
and sea-bathing may be found useful. Mercurial lotions and 
ointments, or lotions of sulphuret of potassium, and prussic acid 
lotions have the greatest reputation. The greatest attention 
should also be paid to personal cleanliness* 

Prussia (Ger. Preussen , a name derived from that of the old 
Slavic Pruzzi), by far the largest and most powerful kingdom 
of the German Empire, of which it 19 the dynastic and military 
head, extends in lat. 49° S'- 5 5° 50' N., and long. 6°-22° 50' E. 
Its extreme length from N.E. to S. W. is 720 miles, while its 
breadth from N. to S. varies from 180 to 470 miles* Including 
Schleswig-Holstein, it is bounded N* by the German Ocean, 
Denmark, and the Baltic, E. by Russia, S. by Austria (Galicia, 
Schlesien, Mahren, and Bohmen, by Sachsen, by the Thuringian 
states of Bayern, Hessen-Darmstadt, and Elsass-Lothringen, 
and W, by Luxemburg, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Out- 
lying parts of P. are Hohenzollem (q. v.), encircled by Wiir- 
temburg and Baden, and the Tahdegebiet, at the mouth of 
the Jahde, surrounded by Oldenburg, to landwards. The 
Jahdegebiet was purchased in 1853, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of the naval station of Wilhelmshafen. A some- 
what complex appearance is given to the map of P. by the 
number of minor states and their sub-sections included within 
its political outline. Of these, the chief are the grand duchies of 
Mecklenburg and Oldenburg, the district of Hamburg, the 
duchies of Braunschweig and Anhalt (in eight sections each), the 
province of Upper Hessen, and the principalities of Waldeck, 
Pyrmont, Lippe-Detmold, and Schaumburg- Lippe. P. has over 
1000 miles of coast-line, of which three-fourths are on the Baltic. 
The N. Sea coast is indented by the estuary of the Elbe and the 
inlets which receive the Ems, the Weser, and Jahde ; the Baltic 
coast by the fjords on the E. side of Schleswig, the Gulf of 
Liibeck, the Kleine and Grosse Haff at the mouth of the Oder, 
the Gulf of Danzig (including the Frische Haff), and in the 
extreme N.E. by the Kurische Haff. To P. belong the E. and 
N. Frisian Islands, and, in the Baltic, Alsen, Fehmcrn, Riigen, 
Usedom, and Wollin. P. is divided into eleven provinces (sub- 
divided, again, into thirty-five Regierungsbezirke or adminis- 
trative districts), of which the areas and populations are as 
follows, according to the census of 1st December 1875 : — 


Preussen (piopcr) 
Brandenburg . 
Pommern. . - 
Posen . * . . 
Schlesien . . . 
Sachsen , . . 

Schleswig-Holstei 
Hannover . . 
Westfalen . . 
Hessen-Nassau 
Rheinland . . . 
llohenzollern . , 


Area in sq. miles. 

Pop. 1875. 

24,123 

3 .i 99 -i 7 i 

15.S65 

3,126,425 

11,627 

1,^62,290 

11,126 

1,606,084 

15-556 

3,843,699 

9»745 

2,169,031 

7,218 

1,074,0 65 

I 4 .H 55 

2 . 017-393 

7.799 

*•905,697 

5.943 

1,467,898 

10,415 

3,804,257 

439 

66 466 

i 34 > 4 H 

* 5 . 742 . 496 


Chief towns. 

KOnigsberg. 

Berlin. 

Stettin. 

Posen. 

Breslau. 

Magdeburg 

Schleswig. 

Hannover. 

Munster., 

Kassel. 

Kdln. 

llechingen. 


The former duchy of Lauenburg, united since 1865 to P. by 
personal union , was formally annexed to the province of Schles- 
wig-Holstein in 1876. Berlin is the capital of both the Prussian 
kingdom and the German Empire. 

Physical Aspect. — P. may be divided into two sections, corre- 
sponding to the well-marked physical character of two great 
sections of the country, (1) The greater part of P., comprising 
portions of Hannover, Schleswig-Holstein, part of Sachsen, Bran- 
denburg, Pommern, Posen, Schlesien, and E. and W. Preussen, 
belongs to the sterile plain of N. Europe, which extends E. and 
W, from Russia to the Netherlands. This flat region has a 
loose, sandy soil, and is strewn with erratic boulders of granite. 
Except in the more favoured districts, or along the green river- 
margins, the surface defies cultivation, and is in great part occupied 
by heath and morass, while the open sand-flats show here and 
there thin belts of stunted pine. In some districts the roads are 
mied by straggling rows of plum and poplar trees. E. of the 
Elbe small lakes are very numerous, especially in E. Preussen, 
rr i, re j le . su rface rises considerably. The coast, like that of 
rioilana, is defended from the sea by dykes, and many of the 
nvers, such as the Vistula and Niemen, are in great part lined 
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with embankments. The haffs ( ‘ bays ’) of the Baltin are lagtufes 
formed at the mouths of rivers by islands or sand-spits. Having 
a slight northward slope, the great plain is traversed byr 
several large navigable rivers— tne Elbe, the Oder, with its 
great affluent the Warthe, the Vistula, which has a course of 
160 miles in W. Preussen, and the Niemen, in the extreme N* 
of E. Preussen, through which it flows for 70 miles. Minor 
streams are the Pregel, the Weser, and the Ems, the last being , 
the only river of any size entirely within Prussian territory. 
The northern plain is separated on the S. from Bohmen by the 
Riesengebirge (q. v.), and from Sachsen and several minor Ger- 
man states by the Thiiringerwald. To the N. of Thiiringia, and 
standing well within the limits of the great plain, are the Harz 
Mountains (q* v. ) of Hannover. Further W. the Teutoburger- 
wald extends between the Weser and Ems. (2) The S.W. part 
of P., including Westfalen, Rheinland, and Hessen-Nassau, 
differs from the rest of the country, for the plain here swells into 
uplands, intersected by bold mountain ranges. Along both 
banks of the Rhine there are narrow strips of level land, hemmed 
in on the W. by the Vosges or Iiardt Mountains, and on the E. 
by the Wester wald, Taunus, &c. The scenery of the Rhine 
valley from Bonn upwards as far as Prussian territory extends, 
is singularly picturesque. Vines clothe the banks and climb the 
hillsides, which are often terraced for their support, while roman- 
tic strongholds crown the most commanding positions. 

Climate , Botany , and Agriculture . — The great plain, more 
especially in the E., is exposed alternately to hot summers, 
accompanied by severe droughts, and to rigorous winters. The 
winters are less severe as we advance from E. to W., and the 
rainfall is correspondingly greater. The mean annual tempera- 
ture at Konigsberg is 43 0 F., at Berlin 46*5, and at Hannover 
48°. The Rheinland is the most northerly wine district in 
Europe, Its wines are acidulous, because of the want of heat to 
develop the saccharine matter in the grape. The clusters, how- 
ever, are mellowed by the first frosts of the Rhine winter, which 
is so severe that the navigation of the river is suspended for a 
time almost every winter because of floating ice. In 1875 the 
forests throughout P. covered an area of 19,889,300 acres (those 
belonging to the state 5,752,180 acres in extent, yielding to the 


revenue ^2,750,000 111 the year ending March 1878.) The chief 
trees are pines, firs, beeches, alders, birches, and oaks, and the 
most thickly wooded parts are in the districts of Amsberg, 


most thickly wooded parts are in the districts of Amsberg, 
Koblenz, Wiesbaden, Kassel, Frankfurt, and Liegnitz. Much 
of the most productive and best cultivated land in the Empire 
belongs to P., the area of which in 1875 comprised 50’! per cent, of 
land under grain and fruit crops, and i8‘3 per cent, of meadow 
and pasture. In 1877 the state domains had an area of 856,893 
acres, and yielded a revenue of £1, 071,190. The state, by 
the abrogation ofland-taxes, the encouragement of special schools, 
&c., has greatly advanced the condition of agriculture and im- 
proved the position of the agriculturists, who number about one 
half of the inhabitants. Perhaps the most thoroughly cultivated 
part of P. is Schleswig-Holstein, which has 64.1 per cent of its 
area under the plough. Other highly cultivated districts are to 
be found in Sachsen, Posen, Pommern, and the Rheinland. Of 
the common crops* the proportion of rye is 24 per cent., of oats 
16, of potatoes 12, of wheat IO, and of barley 8. Wheat is 
chiefly produced in Hannover and Schleswig-Holstein, along the 
lower courses of the Oder, Vistula, and Warthe, and in the fer- 
tile district of Magdeburg, Oats and barley are the principal 
crops in the bleak, sandy, eastern provinces. Flax and hemp 
are great staples, while minor crops are buckwheat, oil-seeds, 
woad, and safflower. Chicory is extensively grown ; also beetroot 
for the manufacture of sugar, particularly around Magdeburg. 
The yield of tobacco, which is chiefly produced around Potsdam, 
and in Posen, Sachsen, Hannover, and Rheinland, amounted in 
1874 to 65,697 tons. Of the greatest importance is the wine- 
culture, mainly carried on along the banks of the Rhine (see 
Rhine Wine). Throughout P. the yield of wine in 1874 
amounted to 441,056 gallons. 

Zoology, Live Stock, Src . — The larger wild animals, including 
the bear, stag, fallow-deer, boar, wolf, and lynx, are confined to 
the remoter highlands, while among the common animals of 
lesser size are otters, beavers, badgers, foxes, martins, and 
weasels. Game is abundant ; pheasants and partridges are 
especially plentiful in Schlesien, while the marshes of Fommem 
and W. Preussen literally swarm with wild geese. P. is unsur- 
passed by any country for the 1 earing of horses, the excellence 
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of its breeds being in great part due to the organisation of the 
royal studs, of which there are fourteen, induding the three 
principal studs at Trakehnen, Neustadt, rand [Graditz, In 1873 
there were in the whole monarchy (including the army) 2,278,724 
horses* The finest cattle are bred along the marshy coast of the 
North Sea, where there is plenty of luxuriant pasture. The 
total head of cattle in P. was 8,612,150 in 1873. In 1873, out 
of a total of 19,624,758 sheep, as many as 8,160,189 were 
merinos. Pommcrn is the chief sheep-farming province. Sach- 
sen, Hessen- Nassau, Rheinland, and Westfalen are noted for 
their swine (of Which Saxony bred 4,278,531 in 1873) and goats, 
Honey and wax are produced in large quantity in the heathy 
parts of Hannover, Brandenburg, &c, , while in the latter pro- 
vince some silk culture is carried on, the total produce in 1873 
being 5046 lbs of cocoons. The sea- fisheries employed in 1872, 
in the Baltic, 9575 fishermen; in the North Sea, 1313 boats; and in 
the lagunes, 5042 fishermen. Sturgeon are caught in the Elbe and 
trout in the mountain streams, while the Oder abounds with eels. 

Geology and Mineralogy, — The great plain mainly comprises 
Tertiary formations, supporting extensive layers of lignite ( braun - 
kohle\ and mud and sand of recent date. In Rheinland occur 
Primary beds, while parts of Westfalen and Sachsen are covered 
with Oolitic formations, here and thcie erupted with igneous 
rocks. Schlesien, Westfalen, Rheinland, and Sachsen are the 
chief mining provinces, and the districts in these particularly 
distinguished for mineral wealth are Dortmund, Breslau, Klaus- 
thal, and Halle. The most important minerals of P. are iron 
and true coal, and in 1876 there w'ere 448 coal-pits in opera- 
tion, employing 158,902 persons, and producing 43,364,96s 
tons, valuea at j£i 1,329*111, and 737 iron-mines, with 19,322 
hands, the. product of which amounted to 2,572,250 tons, value 
^867,336, In addition, 553 lignite mines yielded 8,985, 122 tons, 
of the value 0^1,574,985. The coal-pits in the Ruhr-Dusseldorf 
district, which extend over more than ten miles, supply nearly 
a half of the total produce, while those in the basin of the Sar, 
in the S.W. of Rheinland, furnish about a sixth. P. raises 93 
per cent, of all the coal produced in Germany. Iron is found 
more or less in all the provinces except in Pommern and 
Schleswig-llolstein, and is most abundant in Westfalen, Rheinland 
(Koblenz and Diisscldorf), and Schlesien (Oppeln). P. stands 
among the first zinc-producing countries of the world, having 70 
mines, the output of which amounted to ^647,760 in 1876. 
In the same year, the produce of other minerals was : — lead, 
.£1,005,195 ; copper, ^ 347,246 ; salt, ^306,252. Among the 
minor minerals found are cobalt, antimony, manganese, arsenic, 
sulphur, alum, nickel, plumbago, gypsum, petroleum, jasper, onyx, 
and amber. Silver and gold are procured in small quantities in 
conjunction with other metals. Freestone and slate arc widely dis- 
tiibuted; marble is quarried in Schlesien and Westfalen; and mill- 
stones are procured along the Rhine. In 1876 the state had 17 
mines for coal, 12 for lignite, 19 for ironstone, 12 for lead, silver, 
and copper, &c. The more celebrated of the many mineral springs 
of P. are those of Aachen, Ems, Wiesbaden, and Selters. 

Industries , Commerce \ The great industrial centres of 

P. are in Ober Schlesien, Westfalen, and Rheinland, all in 
proximity to the rich coal and iron deposits. After these in 
importance come Brandenburg, Sachsen, and Hesscn-Nassau. 
In 1876 there were in I‘. (principally in the provinces named) 
as many as 1074 smelting works and furnaces, which em- 
ployed 121,792 men and produced 3,268,367 tons (value 
^29,219,756). Cast and wrought iron alone was manufactured 
to the value of ^19,931,598, and this special industry employed 
87,989 men. The iron industries are the most important, and 
arfc carried on most extensively in the districts of Oppeln, Frier, 
Diisscldorf, Aachen, and Arnsberg. Essen (q. v.), in the district 
of Diisseldorf, is the seat of the Krupps’ vast steel works, 
while Witten, Bochum, and Spandau, are also noted for the 
production of steel ordnance. Machinery and locomotives are 
manufactured extensively at Konigsberg, Elbing, Stettin, Berlin, 
Hannover, and Kassel ; scientific instruments at Berlin, Kassel, 
Aachen, Bielefeld, Bonn, &c. ; musical instruments at Berlin, 
Breslau, and Kassel ; gold and silver wares at Berlin, Heme- 
lingen, and Hanau. Of the woollen manufactures of Germany, 
P. produces 65 per cent. ; while of 458,000 looms for the manu- 
facture of linen throughout the whole empire, as many as 250,000 
belong to P. Fancy wools are a specialty of Berlin, which is 
also noted for its carpets and shawls. The district of Diissel- 
dorf (including Barmen, Elberfeld, &c.), Munster, Liegnitz, 


Erfurt, and the province of Hannover, are remarkable for the 
extent of their cotton and silk manufactures. In 1873 P. had 
221 paper-mills, mostly in Rheinland, .Westfalen, Sachsen, and 
Schlesien. In 1874, 337 mills produced 291,041 tons of beet- 
sugar, and 10,412 breweries 14,241,024 hogsheads of beer ; while 
the total yield of spirits was 3,558,472 hogsheads. Other im- 
portant manufactures are wine, leather, tobacco, and cigars, 
porcelain, glass, fancy goods, and articles in vulcanite. The 
chief shipbuilding ports are Kiel, Stettin, and Danzig. P. 
carries on direct trade with foreign countries mainly through the 
Baltic ports, but a large amount of trade passes through Ham- 
burg and Bremen, and by rail through the Netherlands. In 
1876 P, had in the mercantile service 3254 sailing vessels of 
504,145 tons, with a personnel of 19,703, and 130 steamers of 
28,539 tons, with a personnel of 1605. There entered the ports 
in 1875 with cargo, 26,370 vessels of 2,734,833 tons, and in 
ballast, 8624 of 611,093 tons ; and cleared with cargo, 22,736 of 
213,649 tons, and in ballast, 10,366 of 10,504,43 tons. The 
official trade returns are included in those of Germany (q. v.). 
P. has a very extensive and complete railway system, the 
portions of which in Hannover and llessen-Nassau belong en- 
tirely to the state. In 1877 the total length of the railways was 
10,454 miles, those belonging to the state having a length of 
2854 miles, and those owned by private companies but under 
state administration, 1223 miles. 

Education and Culture . — An account of the Prussian educa- 
tional system is given in the article Germany. Despite all that 
the state lias done and is doing to spread and equalise education, 
the older eastern provinces, lagging behind the younger and 
more vigorous ones to westward, are accounted among the least 
enlightened parts of the empire. In 1875-76, out of 85,507 
recruits, 2749, or 3.214 per cent., were unable to read or write. 
Of those raised in Posen the percentage of the totally unedu- 
cated was 13.972, in Preussen, 8.78, and in Schlesien, 3.35; 
while in Westfalen it was 1.056, in Pommern, 1,528, in 
Hannover, 0.84, Hessen- Nassau, 0.53, Sachsen, 0.322, Bran- 
denburg, 0.66, Schleswig-Holstein, 0.26, and Rheinland, 0.74. 
In 1871 P. had 34,988 elementary schools, with 4,495,040 
pupils and 17,264 teachers. In 1877 there were, for higher 
education, 228 gymnasia, 33 pro-gymnasia, 84 real schools, 90 
Biirgerschulen, 215 higher girls’ schools, 68 Protestant and 31 
Catholic teachers’ seminaries, 4 Jewish teachers' seminaries, 9 
universities, the Academy at Munster, and the Lyceum at 
Braunsberg. In the summer semester of 1878 the nine univer- 
sities, the Munster Academy, and the Braunsberg Lyceum had 
a staff of 906 teachers, of whom 470 were ordinary, 7 honorary, 
and 202 extraordinary professors, and 227 privat-docenten ; 
while the matriculated students amounted to 8219, comprising 
3636 in the faculty of philosophy, 2261 in law, 1349 in medicine, 
and 684 in Frotcstant and 289 in Catholic theology. The non- 
Prussian students numbered 10S0. In 1878 the University of 
Berlin had 201 docenten (including 63 ordinary and 57 extra- 
ordinary professors, and 77 privat-docenten) and 2237 students. 
In 1874 the departmental schools of P. were 1 55 in number. The 
fine arts were represented by 3 royal musical institutes, 10 music 
conservatories, 4 art academies, and 3 drawing-schools. There 
were also 120 professional and technical schools, 15 schools fir 
the blind, and 35 for deaf-mutes. The universities are rich in 
libraries and scientific collections, and the art-treasures of Berlin 
arc of European fame. In 1S74 P. had 809 newspapers. The 
political pi ess is under a stiicl censorship, and in the years 
1876-77 as many as 115 editors and publishers were brought 
before Berlin law courts for the propagation of socialist opinions. 

Constitution , Government , and Finance. — According to the 
charter of 1S50, P, is a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. 
The king is assisted by a council of ministers, and shares the 
legislative authority with a rcpiesentativc assembly, consisting of 
two chambers — (1) the Ilerrenhaus, or House of Lords, com- 
posed of certain princes and nobles, life peers named by the king* 
noblemen elected in the piovinces by all landowners, and repre- 
sentatives of the universities, of towns with a pop. of above 
50,000, and of various other interests; (2) the Abgeordiietenliaus, 
or Chamber of Deputies, comprising 433 representative members, 
elected indirectly by all Prussians above twenty-five years of age. 
Bismarck’s Districts Administration Act of 1873 reformed the 
aristocratic rural economy of P., abolished the old feudal county 
assemblies, and conceded self-government and representative 
institutions to villages and rural circles. This measure, regarded 
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by many as revolutionary, was pressed by the Chancellor as 
necessary to the due amalgamation of Y. with the new empire in ,, 
temper and principles. The law code mainly in force in the 
eastern provinces is the Landrecht fur die Preussiscken Staaten , 
compiled under Friedrich the Great, and introduced in 1 794. Old 
Polish, Swedish, and German law is still common in certain parts, 
while the Koln district is under the Code NapoUon. Over 125 
magistral courts there are 12 provincial courts of appeal, and 
from these cases may be carried to the upper tribunal m Berlin, 
the supreme court of law. In 187S the Budget gave the revenue 
and expenditure as each £32,581,920, and the total national 
debt was £52,927,523 on 31st March 1877. 

Army and Navy . — The military organisation is described in 
the article Germany. In 1876 the Prussian army comprised 
13,804 officers and 319,824 men, of whom 203,760 were infantry. 
The mobilisation of the reserves is possible in ten days’ time. 
In point of fact, within twelve days of the declaration of war by 
France in 1870, the mass of the troops were conveyed to the 
Rhine. The Prussian navy is that of Germany (q. v.). 

Religion and Ethnology . — The royal family of P. belongs to 
the Protestant faith, but Roman Catholic as well as Protestant 
clergy are in part maintained by the state. In 1S75 there were in 
P. 16,636,990 members of the Evangelical State Church (64.64 
per cent.). In the older provinces of P. the members of the 
State Church are formed by the compulsory fusion of Lutherans 
aud Reformed effected by Friedrich Wilhelm IV. ; they amount 
to 13,266,620. But in Hannover and other recently acquired 
parts the Lutherans (2,905,250) and Reformed (465,120), though 
Embraced in the State Church, do not acknowledge the union. 
There were 8,625,840 Roman Catholics and Old Catholics 
(33.5 1 per cent.), besides 1450 Greek Catholic, and 4800 Ger- 
man and Christian Catholics (separatists from the Roman 
Catholic Church). Of Lutheran separatists there were 40,630 ; 
of Reformed separatists, 35,080; of Moravian Brethren, 3710; 
of Irvingites, 2620 ; of Baptists, I2,2i« ; of Mennonites, 14,650 ; 
and of Tews, 339,790. The population of P. is somewhat rigidly 
divided into the three classes of the nobles, the burghers, and 
the peasants, the first embracing as many as 200,000 persons. 
Some seven-eighths of the inhabitants are Germans ; the non- 
Germanic clement amounts to 2,897,200 souls, of whom 146,800 
are Lithuanians, 2,432,000 Poles, 50,000 Czechs, 83,000 Wends, 
10,400 Walloons. 

History . — The Baltic coast region, still known as Preussm (P. 
Proper), was from pre-historic times the home of the Borussi or 
Prussi, a ‘strong- boned, iracund, herdsman and fisher people,* 
of the Lithuanian family. From a very early period P. was 
famed throughout the world for the amber of which it still pos- 
sesses unequalled supplies. That the Prussians came into conflict 
with the Goths prior to the migration of the latter southwards is all 
that is known of the people till the 10th c., when various attempts 
were made by the kings of Poland and the Polish clergy to intro- 
duce Christianity. Dreading political annexation, the Prussians 
opposed all missionary enterprises, killed, among other preachers, 
St. Adalbert, Bishop of Prague (997), and latterly alarmed 
Poland by their fierce and frequent incursions. A long and un- 
certain struggle between the Poles and Prussians ended at last 
only in the appeal of Konrad, Duke of Masovia, for aid to the 
Teutonic order of the Knights of St. George. Hermann von 
Salza, general of the order, promptly acceded to the request, 
only stipulating that all lands conquered by the knights should 
fail to the order. Then ensued a steady, systematic war of con- 
quest (1230-83), conducted with great military skill and courage, 
and far less than the usual cruelty, and ending in the complete 
subjugation of P. to the order’s rule. The civilising influence 
of the knights was soon seen in the foundation of towns and 
schools, the erection of strongholds, the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and the extension of commerce. So highly was the posses- 
sion of P. valued by the order, that in 1309 its headquarters were 
removed from Venice to the new palace of Maricnburg, which 
still stands a memorial of artistic refinement and regal splendour. 
About the year 1400, the period of their greatest prosperity, the 
knights held sovereign sway over a kingdom extending far into 
Kurland and Livonia, and owned 55 walled cities (including 
several great commercial centres), 48 castles, and 19,000 villages, 
while their revenue amounted to the then vast sum of 80 0,000 
Rhenish guilders (£65,000). But soon prosperity led to luxury 
and dissension among the knights, and in a single defeat at the 
hands of an allied Polish and Lithuanian force at Tannenberg 
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(1410) their independence was broken. An honourable peace 
secured by the brave general of the order was sacrificed by 
still further internecine strife, and in 1466 Ermland and the 
western portion of P. were ceded to Poland by tbe Treaty 
of Thorn, while the eastern territory was only retained in fealty. 
In this extremity the knightly commonwealth adopted the 
policy of strengthening itself by electing as master scions of 
powerful German dynasties, and in 1511 the choice fell on the 
Markgraf Albrecht (q. v.) of Brandenburg-Kulmbach, and nephew 
of the King of Poland, tracing his descent from the Franconian 
line of the Hohenzollern family. Albrecht, having refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, was at once attacked by the King of 
Poland, and on the conclusion of a truce (1521), hastening to 
Germany to invoke the aid of his kin, he failed in his immediate 
object, but returned with the gift of the Reformation doctrines. 
With the consent of several of the bishops, and to the joy of 
nobles and people, he proclaimed his acceptance of the new 
tenets, and when his religious order was dissolved in 1525, he 
was acknowledged hereditary duke of secularised P. His long 
reign was marked not only by wise legal and financial reforms, 
but by the publication of important translations, the inauguration 
of an educational system, and above all by the foundation of the 
famous university of Konigsberg. He died in 1568, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Albrecht Friedrich, who subsequently became 
insane. The dukedom remained under a regency till Albrecht’s 
death in 1618, when his son-in-law, Johann Sigismund (q. v.). 
Elector of Brandenburg, after having held the regency for several 
years, took possession of Eastern P. (the western part still re- 
maining a province of Poland), which from this time was always 
joined to the Mark of Brandenburg. The Hohenzollern family 
allowed the opportunity to slip of uniting the N. and S.W, of 
Germany (which also was almost wholly Protestant) in a powerful 
league, and in the later years of Johann Sigismund there broke 
forth (1618) the dreadful Thirty Years’ War, ‘from the effects of 
which Germany seems only now to be recovering herself.’ Johann 
Sigismund’s successor, Georg Wilhelm (1624-40), the firsUncom* 
petent ruler in his family, was completely under the influence of 
Count Schwarzcnberg, an extreme Papist, suspected of acting for 
Austria. In attempting to remain neutral at a time of fierce con- 
tention, he only exposed the country to the ravages of imperial 
and Swedish armies alternately, and the havoc begun by war 
was completed by pestilence. On the accession of Friedrich 
Wilhelm (q. v.), trade and commerce were annihilated, agriculture 
was at a standstill, towns stood in blackened ruins, and wide 
tracts of country were entirely destitute of inhabitants. But 
out of chaos and ruin, by stern adherence"to a wise policy, 
the ‘Great Elector* raised his country into the position of a 
great European power. Perceiving the danger of dependence 
on the empire, he quietly and quickly raised a small but efficient 
army, with which in many an arduous campaign he carved out 
for himself the reputation of a bold, brilliant, dexterous leader. 
By playing off Swedes against Poles, he rid his duchy of P. of its 
allegiance to Poland, and on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, introduced into this part of his territory some 20,000 
French refugees, and with them the germs of' flourishing in- 
dustries. He abandoned the old system of military levies in his 
own states, and though he raised an army of 40,000 men, was 
enabled by strict economy to spare the finances of the country. 
Pursuing his supreme object of state unity, lie stamped out the 
beginnings of constitutional life both in Brandenburg and P. 
so effectively, that from his reign may be dated that absolutism 
which continued almost unbroken till the middle of the present 
century. At his death in 1686, he lefl to his son Friedrich a 
strongly organised state of 50,000 sq. miles, and a million and a 
half inhabitants. After much intrigue and bribery, P. was raised 
to the rank of a kingdom (1701) by the Emperor Leopold I,, 
who thus procured the support of Friedrich's well-drilled battal- 
ions in his French wars. On the day of his coronation Friedrich 
I. established the famous order of the Black Eagle, Though he 
augmented P. by peaceable acquisition, he was a vain, pompous, 
extravagant, splendour-loving king, and strikingly contrasts with 
his son Friedrich Wilhelm I. (1713-40), who, harsh, tyrannical, 
arbitrary, given to outbursts of brutal rage, frugal even to parsi- 
mony, carrying his contempt of ceremony and display to learning 
and its professors, living in the plainest style, enjoying coarse 
practical jokes, and spending his evenings in his * tobacco-col- 
lege,’ was still animated by a love of the salus ret pMicoe \ and 
of his ‘Potsdam Guard,’ a regiment of giants recruited (occa- 
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sionally by kidnapping) from all parts of Europe. This erratic 
ruler raised the army to '80,000 men, acquired the city ^ of Stettin 
and part of Pomihem from Sweden, encouraged immigration to 
such an extent as to increase the pop. to 900,000 (on an area of 
5000 sq. miles), abolished for ever witchcraft trials, and left a 
treasure of nine million thalers (^1,350,000). Friedrich II. 
(q. v.), called Friedrich the Great, one of the most powerful of 
all European rulers, succeeded to this heritage, and after a long 
and eventful reign of a thoroughly despotic character, ana 
throughout which the king displayed in singular union the 
highest qualities of the statesman and the general, P. was 
raised to the position of the rival of Austria in Germany, 
disputing w\th that power the sway over the minor states. 
The first Silesian War gained, and the second secured, to 
P. the whole of Upper and greater part of Lower Schlesien. In 
the Seven Years* War, Friedrich, with England for an ally, 
maintained his crown against the combined forces of Austria, 
France, Sweden, Russia, and Sachsen. He further extended his 
territory in the first partition of Poland by the addition of what 
was called West P., excluding the towns Thorn and Danzig. The 
vigour with which he carried on war was equalled by the zeal 
with which he strove to remove every vestige of its evil effects. 
The latter part of his life (1763-86) was spent in unremitting 
labours of peace— 4 n aiding the ruined with gifts, stimulating 
immigration by bounties, simplifying and bringing jurisdiction 
within the reach of the poor, and by manifold ingenious schemes 
directing the energies of his people into new channels. His 
nephew and successor, Friedrich Wilhelm II. (1786-97), a weak 
king, acting under the dominion of favourites, joined Austria in 
the attempt to turn back the tide of the French Revolution, which 
ended in the disasters of Valmy and Jemappes ; excited the 
jealousy of Austria by the acquisition of the larger part of Great 
Poland, with the cities Thorn and Stettin on the second par- 
tition of Poland (1793) ; and received New East P., with War- 
saw, on the third partition (1795). Suspicious of the secret 
policy of Austiia and Russia, he concluded the Treaty of Basel, 
by which France received all Ijer possessions on the right bank 
of the Rhine. The gain of territory to P. during his reign was 
counterbalanced by the imposition of an enormous debt. P. 
temporised for selfish ends during the struggle with Napoleon, 
and Friedrich Wilhelm III. (q. v.) had the mortification of 
seeing his supremacy in N. Germany threatened by the institu- 
tion of the Confederation of the Rhine (q. v.). Jealous of the 
independence of P., Napoleon forced Friedrich Wilhelm into the 
war which ended in the occupation of Berlin and the humiliating 
Peace of Tilsit (1807). By this treaty the better part of Prussian 
territory was lost, with no fewer than 5,000,000 subjects. The 
army was permanently reduced to 42,000 men, and the country 
saddled with an indemnity of 140,000,000 francs. But this bitter 
experience bore excellent fruits. Stein, one of the ablest of all 
statesmen, abolished serfdom, threw open civil offices to all 
classes, and induced the king to grant municipal rights to the 
towns. The school system was placed, mainly by the efforts of 
Wilhelm von llumboldt, on a basis which makes it even yet the 
envy of other nations. Under Gneisenau and Scliamhorst, the 
provision limiting the army was evaded by training bodies of 
men and disbanding them, while keeping the figure at 42,000 
nominally. The lugendbund , or League of Virtue, formed by 
men of all ranks, but especially by professors and students, 
stirred the people to the deliverance of the Fatherland. At last 
the struggle came, and the power of Napoleon was finally broken 
in the battle «f Leipzig (1813). The Congress of Vienna gave 
to P., in addition to the territory lost at the Peace of Tilsit, 
th£ Grand Duchy of Posen, Swedish Pommern, the Duchies of 
Westfalen and Berg, and the country between Aachen and 
Mainz. The growth of a national sentiment, which showed 
itself in a fervent desire for unity and constitutional government, 
was strengthened by the war of freedom and the achievements 
of Germans in literature, art, and science. The Zollvcrein (q. v.) 
brought P. into closer commercial relation with various states. 
But it was not till the Revolution of 1848 that Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV. called together a National Assembly. The Assembly of 
Frankfurt, the opening of which raised the eager hopes of pat- 
riotic Germany, fell into contempt on the refusal by the Prussian 
king of the imperial title. Bismarck, the able minister of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Ludwig I., openly declared that a great German 
parliament could only be founded by ‘blood and iron.’ The 
antagonism between P. and Austria, brought to war heat in the 



dispute over Schleswig-Holstein (1864), was finally and rapidly 
settled by Von Moltke at Sadowa in 1866, The chief authority 
id the Fatherland, for centuries in the hands of Austria, passed 
now to her rival, with the territory of Hannover, Hessen-Kassel, 
Nassau, and Frankfurt. Under the presidency of P. was formed 
the North German Confederation (q. v.), the constitution of 
which satisfied all but the ‘National Liberal’ party, Whose 
leading aim was to bring in South Germany. The chief oppo- 
nents of this party were the Democrats and Ultramontanes. 
Suddenly the Franco- Prussian War (see Germany) swept aside 
all political faction, and welded together North and South in 
one common Fatherland, over which, with loud acclaim, King 
Wilhelm was placed as Emperor. From the brilliant victories 
of France, Bismarck was called immediately to defend the united 
Empire against Social Democrats and Ultramontanes. Mean- 
time the party of scholarly Roman Catholics, who, rejecting the 
dogma of Infallibility, were excommunicated in 1871, had formed 
the sect of Old Catholics (q. v.), who in 1877 had 21,797 
Prussian adherents. The first great event in the conflict of 
Church and State was the passing of a bill (November 
1871) making it penal to preach ‘political sermons/ and this 
was followed in 1872 by the expulsion of the Jesuits. The 
Ecclesiastical Laws (1873), identified with the name of Dr. 
Falk, struck at every claim made by the Romish Church in its 
dealings with the state. They regulated the education of priests, 
their appointments, and their behaviour to other priests and Jay* 
men, while controlling the discipline of the Church, and enforcing 
by the penaTty of heavy fines the filling up of vacant incumben- 
cies. Within two years there were imprisoned five bishops and 
1400 priests, while about 100 were driven out of the country, 
and fines imposed on great numbers. The Falk laws not only 
meet the temporary emergency of disaffection caused by the 
Abolition of the Temporal Power, but assert the principle that 
priests must submit themselves to the influence of a lay German 
training. Later Acts have abolished convents, rendered civil 
marriages obligatory, and withdrawn state grants from recal- 
citrant Catholic bishops (1875). The Press Law of 1876 was 
mainly aimed at Socialism, which has developed so rapidly of 
late years. In 1877 there assembled at Gotha eighty-eight 
Socialist delegates, representing 171 local societies, numbering 
30,335 members, and in the same year they registered 497,000 
\otes and returned twelve membeis to the legislature. The 
attempts of Hodel (May 1878) and Nobiling (June 1878) to 
assassinate the Emperor have been taken advantage of to bring 
forward a measure for the suppression of all Socialist journals, 
pamphlets, and meetings, by summary process, and while the 
parliamentary elections are pending (July 1878) Socialists are 
being prosecuted by hundteds. A correspondence which passed 
between Pope Leo XIII. and the Crown Prince (June 1878) only 
demonstrated the hopelessness of any attempt at reconciliation 
between the Vatican and the Empire. P. preserved strict neu- 
trality during the recent Russo- Turkish war, but the final settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question was effected at Berlin by the 
Congress which was presided over by Prince Bismarck, and 
which concluded its labours 13th July 1878. 

See Voigt, Geschichte Pr.’s bis sum Unte?\gange der Herrschaft 
des Deutschen Ordens (9 vols. 1827-39) J Lancizollc, Ge sc Indite 
der Bilduttg dcs Prcuss. Staates (1828) ; Stenzel, Gcschichte (5 vols. 
1830-54); Manso, Gcschichte vom Frieden zu Iiuber tus burg Ins 
sum Zweiten Pariser Frieden (3 vols. 1835) ; Droysen, Gcschichte 
der Preuss. Politik (4 parts, 1855-72), and Fncdrich der Grosze 
(8th vol. of a scries tracing the rise of the House of Brandenburg, 
1874); Von Cosel, Des Prcuss . Staates und Vclkcs untcr den 
Hohenz. Fiirsten (8 vols. 1 869-76) ; Ebertz, Des Prcuss . Staates 
(7 vols. 1867-73); Ranke, Zivolf Bucher Preuss. Gcschichte (5 vols. 
1874) ; Genesis des Preuss. Staates (1874), and Zwei Biographien 
— Friedrich der Crosse: Friednch Wilhelm der Vierle (1878). 

Prussia (Gr .Frcussen), the largest and most north-easterly pto* 
vince in the kingdom of P., bounded N. by the Baltic, E. by Russia, 
S. by Russian Poland and Posen, and W. by Pommern and Bran- 
denburg. Area, 24,880 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 3 » x 99 > I 7 r - ^ 
consists of the two former provinces (now administrative districts) 
of Osi- and IVest-preussen, and is mainly level land, interspersed 
with tracts of sandy heath and bleak morass. The coast-line is 
indented by the Gulf of Danzig, the Frische Haff and Kurische 
Haff, and the chief rivers arc the Niemen, Pregel, and Vis- 
tula. Of the whole area the percentage of arable land is 48, of 
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forest 19, and of meadow and pasture 20. The principal crops 
are wheat, rye, barley, and flax. While cattle and sheep are bred 
extensively, special attention is devoted to the rearing of horses, 
of which the province possessed 541,510 in 1873. The industries, 
which are considerable, include brandy distilling, beer brewing, 
the spinning and weaving of linen, com and oil-seed milling, iron 
smelting, engineering, &c. In 1874 there entered the ports 
7237 trading vessels of 1,305,084 tons, and cleared 7144 of 
1,288,935 tons. The largest towns are Konigsberg, Danzig, 
Elbing, Tilsit, Memel, Thorn, Insterburg, Graudenz, and 
Braunsberg. The people, of whom two-thirds are German, com- 
prise 2,202,913 Lutherans, 874,579 Roman Catholics, 41,057 
Jews, 11,683 Mcnnonites, and 4682 Baptists. 

Pruss'iaifBlue is a deep blue precipitate obtained by adding 
to prussic or hydrocyanic acid a slight excess of potash, then a 
mixture of ferrous and ferric sulphate, and finally treating the 
mixed precipitate of ferric and ferrous oxides, which results with 
hydrochloric,,>acid. Its formula is Fe^FeCyg. It also results 
from the action of the ferrocyanide of potassium upon ferric chlo- 
ride, and forms, thcrcfoie, a useful analytical test for ferric salts. 

Pruss'ic Acid is the popular name of hydrocyanic acid. Its 
formula is HCN ; but in discussing the cyanogen compounds, 
of which this is the type, the radical CN is written ordinarily 
Cy. The acid is intensely poisonous, and is very volatile, boiling 
at 26°. 5 C. It cannot lie foimed by direct union of its elements, 
but is usually obtained diluted by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon the cyanide of potassium. See Cyanogen. 

Pruth, a tributary of the Danube, rises near Mount Rusky, 
in the Carpathian mountains, in Austrian Galicia, and flows S. 
and S.E. in a narrow valley through the Bukowina, almost 
parallel with the Sereth, joining the Danube at Reni, 12 miles 
below Galatz. It forms the boundary between Moldavia and 
Russia from Bojana for about 130 miles, and receives on the 
right the Czcremo-sz. Near its influx into the Danube it forms 
the Bratysch Lake. The P. becomes navigable at Jassy, and has a 
total length of 390 miles. 

Prynne, William, the Puritan confessor, was born at 
Swainswick, Somersebhitc, in 1600, and in 1616 proceeded 
fiom Bath Gramnuu -school to Oriel College, Oxford. After 
taking his B.A. (1620), lie entered Lincoln’s Inn, where lie 
formed a close friendship with I he schismatical Dr. Piesion, and 
wrote his Perpetuitie of a Regenerate Man's Estate (1627), /;/- 
louclincsse of JLoue Lockes (162S), J Tea tikes S uknesse, or a Com - 
pendious and Priefe Di course p rotting the drinking and pledging 
of Health es to be sin full and vtterly vnlawfuB vnto C /nidi an s 
(1628), and other anti- At unman treatises. The fust of these 
Laud contented himself ‘with burning m private, without any 
sentence passed against it;* but at length the four words, * Women 
actors notorious harlots,’ occurring on p. 1104 of the Jfistrio- 
Mastix , the Player's Slow ge for Actor's 7 ) a gee die (1633), were 
construed, w ith an odd compliment to the queen, into a necessary 
reflection on her virtue. Foi this libel and other railings against 
stage-plays, huntings, ‘devil’s Christmas, ’ bonfires, Maypoles, 
‘cringing and ducking to altars,’ and chuich music, which P v 
described as ‘a bleating of brute beasts, where choristers bellow 
the tenor as it were oxen, bark a counterpoint as a kennel of 
dogs, roar out a treble like a set of bulls, grunt out a bass as 
it were a number of hogs,’ he stood arraigned in the Stai 
Chamber, February 7, 1633, and was sentenced to have his book 
burnt By the common hangman, to stand twice in the pillory 
and lose both his cars, to be put from the bar and degraded in 
the university, to pay /5000, and to suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment. Four years after the infliction of this punishment, 1\ was 
again brought up with two others, Burton and Bastwick, to 
answer for fresh libels, when, to a repetition of his former sentence 
(‘involving,* says Kennel, ‘a cropping of the very remainder 
of ears’), was added the clause ‘that he be stigmatised on the 
cheeks with two letters, S. and L,, for Seditious Libeller,’ but 
which P. interpreted as stigmata Laudis — the stamps of Laud. 
The account in Howell of how he, Burton, and Bastwick were, 
on June 30, 1637, pilloried and curtalised like curs, is as pitiful 
as anything contained in Foxe or Challoner. From the castle 
of Mont-Oigueil, in Jeisey, whither he had been shifted from 
Caernarvon, P. in 1641 addressed a petition to the House of 
Commons, which resulted in the reversal of both sentences and 
in his triumphal return to London, in time ‘to strike proud 
Lanterbuiy to the heart.' Of the ^4000 voted him as compen- 


sation, he never received a farthing, but he was returned by 
Newport to the Long Parliament, and created Recorder of Bath 
(1647). He got 0T b however, no better with the new than the 
old regime, and, ‘rankled with a contrary heat,* was again im- 
prisoned in 1650 and 1652, in the latter year being also deprived 
of his recordership. After the Restoration, which he had zeal- 
ously promoted in the Convention Parliament, Charles II. pro- 
posed ‘ to keep busy Mr. P. quiet by letting him write against 
the Catholics, and pore over the records in the Tpwer, with 
whose kcepership he was accordingly intrusted. In July 1661 
he for the last time incurred the censure of the House for a sedi- 
tious libel, being Sundry Reasons against the Corporations Bill \ 
and, having no longer stomach for the fight, thenceforth em- 
ployed himself 4 in clearing the Augean stable of our national 
antiquities ’ down to J115 death at Lincoln’s Inn, October 24, 
1669. ‘Voluminous P.’, as Wood happily styles him, well 
earned the epithet by some 200 treatises, bristling with squadrons 
of authorities. A little over-parted in the great drama of his 
times, he played with wearisome painstaking and stubborn bold- 
ness, and the single light feature in his character is an occa- 
sional touch of cunning. Sec vol. lii. of Howell’s State Trials , 
and Documents relating to William P,, with a Biographical 
E'ragment by the late John Bruce (edited by S. R. Gardiner for 
the Camden Society, 1S77). 

Przem'ysl, one of the oldest towns of Galicia, kingdom of 
Austria, on the San, an affluent of the Vistula, 55 miles W. of 
Lemberg by rail. It has several fine Gothic churches, and a 
ruined castle of the princes of P,, who ruled a great Russian 
principality of that name. There are linen and leather industries. 
Pop. (1870) 15,185. 

Przi'bram, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, on the Litawka, 
an affluent of the Moldau, 35 miles S.S.W. of Plague. It is 
the seat of a mining school, and m the vicinity are silver mines, 
the yield of which amounts to from ^2000 to ^2500 yearly. 
Pop. (1S70) 9825. 

Psalmana'zar, George, the name assumed by a notorious 
impostor, supposed to have been born m the South of France in 
1 079. After receiving a good education from the Jesuits, and 
holding a tutorship at Avignon, he commenced a vagabond life, 
now as an Irish pilgrim, now as a native of Formosa. In the 
latter character he met at Sluys one lanes, a knavish army 
chaplain, who, hoping thcieby to advance his own preferment, 
baptized the toi-disant heathen, and brought him to London, 
Here P. found a patron in Bishop Compton, for whom lie wrote 
a History and Description of E or mom off the Coast of China 
(1704), with maps of the island and copious specimens of 
the Formosan language, and by whom he was sent to Oxford 
to complete his studies. Detection or repentance led him 
in his thirty-second year to abandon the cheat, and he turned 
hack-wiitcr, leading thenceforward a sober, studious life, which 
earned him Johnson’s praises as a modest, pious, and amiable 
man. He died in London, May 3, 1763, leaving behind him 
an Essay on Miracles by a Layman (1793), and Memoir of 

, commonly known as George P. f a reputed Native of 

Formosa (1764). 

Psal'mody is the act or the art of singing religious songs in 
the worship of the Deity, coeval with society itself. Prizes were 
given at the Pythian Games in Greece to those who sang the best 
hymns to the gods. Julian the Apostate said the best hymns to 
the gods were composed by the gods themselves, or hymen inspired 
by a divine spirit. And among the ancient Egyptians a chief part 
of their worship consisted of singing hymns to the gods. The 
name of P. is oerived from the Psalms or sacred songs of the 
Hebrews, who are supposed to have derived their music from 
Chaldea. The Book of Psalms (q. v.) was the hymn-book of 
the second temple. 

In the Christian Church, singing formed a part of divine ser- 
vice from the very first. The Psalms were sung (1) sometimes 
by one person alone ; (2) sometimes by the whole congregation, 
led by a precentor ; (3) sometimes alternately, by the congre- 
gation divided into choirs ; (4) sometimes by one person singmg 
one part of the verse and the rest joining in the close of it. As 
to the mode of singing, it was of two kinds : plain song, some- 
thing like intoning, and a more artificial mode, with a variety of 
notes. The first to place P. on a popular footing was St. 
Ambrose (340-397), who partially introduced the Greek musical 
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system into the Church. But Pope Gregory the Great (540-604) 
is regarded as the actual composer and organiser of modem P., 
as well as the author of a regular system of music. 

P. was a universal characteristic of the Reformation. Indeed 
the Lollards„(q. v.), precursors of the Reformation in the 14th 
c>, seem to have received their name from their constant practice 
of praising God with psalms or hymns. A great impetus was 
given to P. when the Psalms were rendered into verse, which 
was first done in the 16th c. by Marot (q. v.\ the court-poet of 
Prance, who thereby unintentionally helped forward tire Refor- 
mation. Sternhold published a metrical version of fifty-one 
psalms in 1549, and the remainder were translated by Hopkins, 
Whittinghame, &c. This version was supplanted in England 
idmut the beginning of the 18th c. by one made by Tate and 
Brady, and in Scotland about the middle of the 17th c. by one 
made by Rous. Among the Presbyterians of Scotland no 
hymns, chanting of the prose psalms, or anything but the metri- 
cal psalms, was permitted in P. till very recently. 

Psalms, Book of, in the Hebrew canon is a collection of 
150 songs of a religious character. The Greek Psa/mos (a lyric 
poem) corresponds to the Hebrew title mismor , which occurs in 
the superscription of a number. In that of others the name is 
shir (song), and the title of the book is Tehillim (songs of praise). 
The whole collection is divided, perhaps in imitation of the five- 
fold division of the Pentateuch, into five books, ending with 
(1) xli., (2) lxxii., (3) lxxxix., (4) cvi., and (5) cl. The first four 
are closed with a doxology — * Blessed be the Lord,’ &c. (ef. 
xli. 13). The traditional view regarding the authorship of the 
P. is that they were all written by David, but the superscriptions 
of a number of them name other persons as their authors. Some 
critics, indeed, hold that no reliance is to be placed on the 
superscriptions as a clue to the authorship, since they are not 
authentic. Taking the superscriptions, however, for what they 
are worth, one psalm is ascribed to Moses, seventy-three to 
David, two to Solomon, twelve to Asaph (called a seer or 
prophet, 2 Chron. xxix. ' 30), eleven to the sons of Korah 
(a family of servants of tlui Temple, 1 Chron. ix. 19), one 
(lxxxviii.) to lleman the Ezrahile, a son of Korah (1 Chi on. 
vi. 33), to whom it is also ascribed, one .to Ethan the Ezrahile 
(1 Kings iv. 3D, and forty-nine arc anonymous The collec- 
tion bears every appearance of having been formed gradually. 
By the best authorities it is thought that the first two books (i - 
lxxii.) were compiled befoie the Captivity, and that the whole 
was completed by Nehemiah. Taken as a whole, these P. aie 
the most wonderful expression of religious emotion that literature 
can show. There is not a height of raptuie nor a depth of agony 
which they do not reach. The variety and richness of their sen- 
timent, including every phase of hope, joy, fear, grief, faith, reve- 
rence, and gratitude that can move the human heart in its rela- 
tions to God, make them, next to the wouls of our Lord himself, 
the most precious heritage of the Clnidian Church ; nor is it 
conceivable that a day will ever come when they will cease to be 
a light to the feet and a lamp to the path, orjwill fail to pour 
balm into wounded hearts, give rest to weary souls, and inspire 
with heavenly faith those that aie walking through the valley of 
the shadow of death. See Bleek’s Einldtuug m d. A. T. 
(Eng. trans. 1869). The best commentaries are, m Latin, Calvin s 
(Gen. 1578); in English, Horne’s (Oxf. 1771), Peiownc's (Lond. 
i860); in German, Ilitzig’s (Ileidel. 1836; new ed. 1865), De 
Wettc’s (Hcidel. 1836; new ed. 1856), Ewald’s (Gdlt. new' ed. 
1866), Olshausen’s (Leips. 1853), Hupfeld’s (Gotha, 1855), Dc- 
litzscli’s (Erl. new eel 1867 ; Eng. trans. Edinb. 1873). 

JPsammetTchus (hieroglyphic Psemtcl :), King of Egypt from 
671 to 617 B.C., was the founder of the Saitic dynasty (the 
twenty-sixth of Manetho). On his father Necho being put to 
death by Sabacon, the Ethiopian usurper, P. fled to Syria, where 
he remained till restored by the inhabitants of the Same district. 
Here he reigned as one of the Dodccanhy. or federation of 
twelve kings, who after Setho’s death ruled Egypt in common, 
until, according to Diodorus, P. having acquned vast wealth by 
trade with the Phoenicians and Greeks, was enabled to raise a 
large force of Arabian, Carian, and Ionian mercenaries, and 
with them totally defeat all his rivals at Momemphis (about 
652), Hence he assigned to the Greek soldiers a settlement 
below Bubastis, making a number of Egyptian children live 
with them, who thus learned Greek, and from whom sprang 
the class of interpreters. To the Greeks, too, he gave the 



place of honour on the right wing, as in his Syrian expedi- 
tion. Indignant at this, 240,000 of the Egyptian soldiers left 
Egypt, and founded in Ethiopia the kingdom of the Automoli 
(deserters). P., after a siege of twenty-nine years, took Azotus 
from the Syrians, and by large presents averted a Syrian inva- 
sion (626 B.c.), He first gave free access into Egypt to foreign 
traders and emigrants, e.g., the Jews (Isa. xix. 18, Jer. xliv. i), 
encouraging especially the Greeks, by opening to them the west 
bran ch of the Nile, and forming an alliance with Athens. P. courted 
the priesthood, building many sacred edifices—*.^., the propy- 
laca of the temple of Vulcan, and the aula and porLico before the 
temple of Apis at Memphis. Sculpture, too, was revived, and 
learning, especially the study of languages, was vigorously pro- 
moted, and a new style of handwriting, the demotic, was intro- 
duced. 

Psid'ium. See Guava. 

Psitta'cidse. See Parrot. 

Pskov, or Pleskov, a government of European Russia, 
surrounded by the governments of St. Petersburg, Novgorod, 
Tver, Smolensk, Vitebsk, and Livonia. Area, 17,069 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1870) 717,186 (10,000 Esthonians). P. is an undulating 
plain, watered by the Velikaia and Lovat, the surface being 
generally flat and sandy, with here and there hills and swamps. 
The climate is temperate. About one-third of P. is forest, and 
one-half is under cultivation, the chief product being flax. — P., the 
chief town, on the Velikaia, 178 miles S.S.W. of St. Petersburg 
by rail, is well built, with broad streets and strong walls. The 
finest buildings are the Kremlin, the Cathedral, the Government 
Buildings, and the Priests’ College. P. is the seat of a Greek 
archbishop, and lias forty-two churches and four monasteries. 
Russia leather, linens, and sailcloth are manufactured, and there 
is a large trade with Narva and St. Petersburg. At the close of 
the Middle Ages P. was connected with the Hansa, and had a 
pop. of 60,000. From 1509 it has belonged to the Russian 
Empire. Pop, (1870) 18,331. 

Psoral'ea is a large genus of shrubby or herbaceous Legii ■ 
mines & of somewhat variable habit. They have pinnate or tri- 
partite leaves; blue, white, or purple flowers m spikes or 
racemes, and one-seeded pods, P. escuknta of N. America 
possesses tuberous farinaceous roots, which are much used by 
the Indians for food, and bear the name of 4 prairie turnips.* In 
Chili the foliage of P. glandules a is infused as a medicinal tea, 
and the root employed as an emetic, &c\ Seeds of the E. Indian 
P. corylifuict are rubifacient, and arc specific for leucoderma ; 
the pods yield an oil. P. is predominant in America and Cape 
of Good Hope. Its name, fiom Gr. psoralcos , ‘ scurvy,’ has re- 
ference to a sort of glandular coating of many of the species. 

Psori'asis {G\. psora, 1 a cutaneous eruption’), is a common 
chronic skin eruption, characterised by thickened patches of skm 
varying in size, covered by silvery scales, and with a red base. 
In the ordinary non-syphilitic P. the patches are situated chiefly 
on the outer sides of the limbs, the elbows, and the knees. 
There are several forms of P., as P. guttata , in which the 
patches are very small, as if they had been dropped or dredged 
on the skin. When the patches assume a circular shape it 
is termed P. diffusa , and when peculiarly obstinate P. inwterata. 
The causes of P. are very obscure, and although non-contagious, 
it is often hereditary. It is common to both sexes, all ages, ami 
every condition of life, although it is more frequent in muddle 
and advanced life than in childhood. The treatment consists in 
the administration of saline purgatives, a vegetable and milk 
diet, and abstinence from all stimulants ; a warm bath should 
be taken daily. In the syphilitic variety, mercury in somo form 
is necessary, and when the eruption is secondary, a rapid cure 
may be effected by fumigation. In non-syphilitic cases the best 
remedy is arsenic, which should be given till thq physiological 
effects appear ; or arsenic may be given in combination with 
mercury, as in Donovan’s solution. Tar capsules have also 
been given with advantage. Tar in some form is the best local 
application, as the unguent urn pins, or the Barbadoes tar. 
Sulphur and vapour baths are also often useful. 

Psy'che, in Homer means the departed spirit or ghost— -the 
immortal part of man ; from the time of Herodotus it is used 
to denote the soul in man, but the idea is first personified in 
Appuleius (q. v,). He tells us that a certain king had three 
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daughters, of whom P., the youngest, was very beautiful. To 
her were dedicated some of the altars of Venus, and this so ex- 
cited the wrath of the goddess that she commanded Cupid to 
inspire her with love for a monster. But Cupid, becoming him- 
self enamoured of her, bore her to a secret spot, where he visited 
her every night. Being told by her sisters that in the darkness 
she was nightly embracing some loathsome creature, P. at one 
of Cupid's visits lighted a lamp and beheld his beauty, A drop 
of hot oil from the lamp fell on Cupid’s shoulder, and he fled 
with reproaches. P. then tried to destroy herself, and at last 
Venus entranced her with a sleep brought from Hades. Thus 
she slumbered until Cupid returned and touched her with the 
point of an arrow. Venus was reconciled, and Jove united the 
lovely pair. 

Psychology is the science of mind based upon the facts of 
consciousness. The name first appeared in modern philosophy 
in the work of Goclenius entitled Psychologies (Marb, 1594). 
P. has been divided into empirical 1 \ and rational P. The 
former has to do with the phenomena of consciousness ; the 
latter with the nature of the soul. P. is in the present day 
mainly studied through physiology, the correlation of mind and 
brain chiefly engaging attention. See Mind, Perception, &c. 

Ptar'migan {La go pus vulgaris), a species of Rasorial birds 
belonging to the family Tetraonidtv. The genus Lagopus also 

includes the Red Grouse (A. 
Scoticus ), and is distinguished 
by having the legs and tarsi 
fully feathered. The P. is 
the smallest of British grouse. 
It occurs also in N. Europe, 
and is notable for the remark- 
able change in colour which 
its plumage undergoes in win- 
ter. In the latter season it is 
nearly all white ; in summer 
its plumage becomes mottled 
with giey and black, so as 
Ptarmigan. lo produce a colour which 

perfectly hides the bird bom 
view, harmonising exactly with the tints of the stones and 
ground where it lives. The adult P. attains a length of 15 or 
16 inches. 

Pterich'thye (Gr. ‘winged fish’), a well-known genus of 
fossil Ganoid fishes belonging to the Old Red Sandstone seiies, 
and confined to Devonian rocks. They weie first discovered 
by Hugh Miller, after whom the most familiar species (P. 
Mtllcri) is named. Other species are P. cornutus , P. latus, &c. 
The P. presents a highly typical arrangement of the ganoid 
covering. The head and front part of the body were covered 
with great bony plates, whilst a back -plate and breast-plate also 
formed a buckler-like shield. These ganoid plates were firmly 
united by sutures. The tail was also covered with ganoid scales 
of smaller size. A dorsal fin of small size was developed, and 
the tail-fin, as in all ganoids, was hetcrocercal or unequally lobed. 
The ventral fins were small, but the pectorals were large, and 
have given origin to the name ‘ IV They consisted of a strong 
jointed process, covered with small scales, and according to 
Owen they must have been used in enabling the P. to shuffle 
along the sandy bottom or sea-beach left dry by the receding 
tide. *The teeth were small. 

Pter'ocles. See Ganoa. 

Pterodao'tyl (Gr. * wing-finger ’), a genus of extinct Kept ilia, 
forming the type of the order Pterosauria , and named from 
the extreme length of the outermost of the fingers, which 
formed a support for a Patagium (q. v. ), or wing-membrane . 
This patagium consisted (like that of the bats) of an expan- 
sion of the skin of the body, and stretched from the finger 
along the sides of the body to the hind limbs, and be- 
tween the hind limbs and tail. The P. was enabled by 
this membrane to support itself in the air, and to fly as per- 
fectly as the existent bat. No living reptiles have a true 
power of flight. The little Draco volans , or flying dragon of the 
E. Archipelago, has a parachute-like expansion of the skin in 
the front region of its body, supported on several of the anterior 
nhs j but this membrane does not invest the reptile with powers 


of flight, and merely serves to support it in its flying leaps 
from tree to tree. The P. remains occur in Mesozoic rocks, and 
are found from the Lower Lias to the Middle Cretaceous rocks 
inclusive. The lithographic slates (or Oolite) of Solenhofen in 
Bavaria contain P. remains in great abundance. Most P. are of 
small size, but some specimens must have measured over 20 feet 
in expanse of wing. P, crassirostris , P. longir osiris, P. medius. 
See. , are familiar species. No outer skeleton of scales existed 
in these animals. Their jaws were long, and were provided 
with teeth. The bones were pneumatic or contained air, and 
the breast-bone bore a medium ridge keel to which the great 
pectoral or wing-muscles were attached. The coracfcid bone^ 
of the .shoulder were of large size, and the collar-bones, were 
undeveloped. # 

Pter'omys. See Flying Squirrel. 

Pterop'oda (Gr. ‘wing-footed’), a small class of Mollusca, 
closely allied to the Gasteropoda (q. v.). They are represented 
by certain small organisms of oceanic habits found chiefly in the 
Arctic Seas. They are popularly known as ‘sea-butterflies,’ 
and appear to approach the surface of the "ocean chiefly at night. 
The genera Clio (‘Whales’ food’), Hyalsea, and Cleodora, in- 
clude the best-known genus of this group. The shell when 
present is a delicate vitreous body of conical shape. The gills 
may be imperfectly developed. Their characteristic name is 
derived from the possession of two wing-like appendages or 
epipodta , borne on the sides of the neck, and by the movements 
by which they swim through the sea. They occur in such 
numbers in the Arctic Seas that they appear to form the chief 
food of the Greenland whale, which draws them in shoals into 
its mouth, where they are retained by the baleen or whalebone 
plates. In their development they pass through stages identical 
with the early stages of Gasteropod development. The adult 
Pteropod is, in lact, an immature Gasteropod. 

Pter'opus. See Kalong Bat. 

PterosauTia (Gr. ‘ winged lizard ’), an order of extinct 
reptiles represented by the Pterodactyl (q. v.), &c., and which 
possessed powers of flight. Their fossil lemains are limited to 
Mesozoic rocks. The chief genera besides the Pterodactyl are 
Ramphorhynchu r, which had no teeth in the front of either jaw, 
and p)imorphodon , which had large well-developed front teeth. 
The tail in the latter genus was probably abortive; that of Ram- 
phorhy 7 uhus was long and slender. 

Pterygo'tus (Gr. Sving-shaped’), a well-known fossil genus 
of Cru^tai cans belonging to the order £u?ypterida. P. anglicus 
attained a length of 6 feet. Its remains occur in rocks ranging 
from the Upper Silurian to the Upper Devonian. The front 
part of the body was covered by a carapace ; two large com- 
pound eyes, and small single eyes were developed, and five pairs 
of legs were present. Thirteen segments succeeded the head, 
and the telson or tail-segment was fiequently spinous. These 
extinct Crustaceans appear to be related to the living Limuli or | 
King Crabs. . | 

Ptolemaic System is the system of astronomyvwhich was I 
generally accepted by astronomers after the time of Ptolemy 
(q. v.). How much of the system is really Plolemy’s it is hard 
to say ; but to him we owe its explanation, and probably much 
of its development and elaboration. The earth was supposed 
fixed in the centre of a huge sphere, the primutn mobile, which 
carried the heavenly bodies along with it in its daily revolution. 
The annual motion of the sun and the monthly motion of the 
moon were accounted for by supposing these luminaries to travel 
in eccentric circles round the earth. The necessity for this was 
previously pointed out by Hipparchus. To explain the planetary 
motions, other complexities had to be introduced. Each planet 
was supposed to move uniformly in a circle {epicycle) round a 
point, which itself moved uniformly in an eccentric circle round 
the earth. Every planet required its own peculiar epicycle, and 
as observational astronomy advanced, new modifications and 
contrivances had to be introduced. The system, though cum- 
brous compared to the Newtonian system, is not to be regarded 
merely as a vain attempt to reduce all motion to uniform circular 
motion— -the perfect motion of the ancients. It was an ingenious 
method for forecasting the positions of the planets, It was suffi- 
ciently accurate for the times, and abounded in beautiful geome- 
trical applications, Even Copernicus had to introduce epicycles 
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into his system, when it became evident that assumed circular 
motion gave results not even approximately true. The Coper- 
nican system as first promulgated was hardly a logical refutation 
of the P. S* ; an acute partisan of the latter could easily have 
held his own against a supporter of the former. The discoveries 
of Galileo, however, were irresistible to the candid mind, and 
the labours of Kepler and Newton secured the doom of the 
doctrine of the fixed central earth. 

*Pfcolemftl*0. See Acre. 

Ptol'emy X. (. Ptolemaios ), sumamed Soter (‘the Saviour*), 
^born 367 B.C., was the son of Arsinoe, mistress of Philip of 
Macedon. He was the reputed son of Lagus, a man of humble 
i$nk, although Philip was probably his father. He became a 
great favourite at court, and a confidant of Alexander ; but for 
encouraging the prince to seek in marriage the daughter of 
Pixodarus, King of Caria, Philip sent him into exile, Recalled 
by Alexander in 336, he followed that monarch through all his 
campaigns. At the death of Alexander, when his genends divided 
the empire among themselves, P. became governor of Egypt, 
and put to death Cleomenes, the former satrap. He had now 
to make sure his ground against Perdiccas, an old 'colleague. A 
war broke out in 321, and Perdiccas was slain. Marrying Eury- 
dice, daughter of the regent Antipater, P. next seized Phoenicia 
and Ccele-Syria, and took possession of Jerusalem on a Sabbath. 
In subsequent struggles with Antigonus, the most powerful of 
Alexander's generals, he lost Phoenicia in 311, and Cyprus in the 
" memorable sea-fight near Salamis in 306. Antigonus proclaimed 
himself king, and P, followed his example. For enabling Rhodes 
to withstand the attack of Demetrius, son of Antigonus, the 
Rhodians bestowed on P. the title of Saviour. On the death 
of Antigonus in 301, the struggle for mastery ceased. Syria, 
Palestine, and Cyprus fell under Egyptian sway, and the rest of 
P.’s reign was peaceful, lie governed in a liberal spirit, restored 
to the Egyptians the rights of their castes and priesthoods, and 
fixed his capital at Memphis. He laid the foundation of Egypt’s 
prosperity, and made Alexandria the first commercial city in the 
world. He likewise encouraged letters, and in his palace could 
have been found the great Euclid, Stilpo the Megarean, Theo- 
dorus the Cyrenian, Diodorus Cronus, Philetas the poet, and 
Zenodotus the grammarian. He corresponded with Menander, 
and Antiphilus and Apelles painted for him. In 285 he an- 
nounced that he had ceased to reign, and that his throne passed 
to his youngest son. The young king was hailed with enthu- 
siasm, his elder brothers appearing at the coronation. The father 
died in 283. — Ptolemy II., surnamed Philadelphia, the 
youngest son of the preceding and Berenice, was born in the 
island of Cos, 309 n.c. He had been educated with care, and 
developed his father’s enlightened policy. But in order to 
secure his throne he put two of his brothers to death, an act 
Which, some suppose, gained him the derisive name of Fhila- 
delplius. Others say tnat the title arose from his great affection 
for his sister Arsinoe, whom he married, after repudiating his first 
wife. lie cleared Egypt of robbers, established traffic with tribes 
in Ethiopia, opened Southern Africa to Alexandrian merchants, 
constructed ports, and dug canals. He built and furnished 
magnificent museums, and gathered all the literary treasures 
procurable into the great Alexandrian Library, of which Zeno- 
dotus and the poet Callimachus were the first librarians. His 
court was the rendezvous of all men of talent. According 
to an ancient though long-discredited belief, the Septuagint 
(q. v.) or Greek version of the Hebrew Scriptures was drawn 
up at his command for the sake of the Alexandrian Jews. He 
built the celebrated lighthouse on the island of Pharos, and 
removed the ashes of Alexander to a magnificent mausoleum. 
He maintained a standing army of 200,000 foot soldiers and 
40,000 cavalry, and a fleet of 15,000 vessels. He died 247, 
leaving colonies in various parts of his dominions, which 
comprised Coele-Syria, Palestine, Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, the 
Cyclades, portions of Ethiopia, Arabia, and Sybia, — P. III., 
sumamed Euergetes (‘ benefactor ’), eldest son of the preced- 
ing, came to the throne in 247 b.c. To avenge the murder of 
his sister Berenice, wife of Antiochus III., King of Syria, he 
marched to Antioch, ravaged Syria, and conquered Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia, He returned with immense booty, and 
restored to the Egyptians the idols Cambyses had carried off. 
By this act he earned the title of Benefactor. Polybius says he 
died a natural death in 222, but Justin says that he was : 


poisoned by his son and successor. — P. IV., son of the pre- 
ceding, was bom 242 B.c. He was surnamed Philopator 
(Hover of his. father*), Some say derisively, on account of his 

E arricide, but this can hardly be, as he adopted the name on 
is medals. He commenced to reign in 222, putting to 
death his mother Berenice, his brother Magas, and his uncle 
Lysimachus. His minister Sosibius instigated him to these 
and many other crimes, and, enfeebling his master by all sorts 
of debauchery, obtained all but the ... name of king. Roused 
by the success of Antiochus the Great, who threatened an inva- 
sion of Egypt, P. sent an army and a fleet against the Syrians 
in 218. These were defeated ; but in the following year he 
commanded in person, and completely routed Antiochus at 
Raphia. Returning by way of Jerusalem, and being refused 
admittance into the sanctuary, he conceived a deadly hatred of 
the Jews, depriving those in Alexandria of all their privileges, 
and even persecuting them. Relapsing into a vicious life, he 
left the power in the hands of Sosibius and Agathocles, brother 
of his mistress. These men governed so badly that the Egyp- 
tians revolted. During this reign Egypt greatly deteriorated, 
and it was a day of joy when the king died, in 205. — P. V,, 
surnamed Epiphaxies ( ‘illustrious *), born about 210 B.C., was 
placed on the throne at the age of five. During his minority 
the power fell into the hands, first of Agathocles, and next of 
Sosibius, son of Sosibius mentioned above, and finally of 
Tlepolemos, a brave soldier but a poor statesman. Philip, 
King of Macedon, and Antiochus III., King of Syria, took 
advantage of P.’s youth to regain their conquered possessions. 
Philip reclaimed the Cyclades and the maritime towns of 
Thrace, while Antiochus obtained Ccele-Syria. At the inter- 
vention of the Romans a treaty was formed by which P. was to 
marry Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus, and recover the Syrian 
provinces (199). Aristomenus became Egyptian prime minister, 
and the king was invested with full power (196). The corona- 
tion, which took place at Anactaria, gave rise to the inscription 
on the celebrated stone of Rosetta, the key to all hieroglyphs. 
¥ or some time his reign was singularly peaceful, but, disregarding 
the wise counsels of Aristomenes, whom he caused to be put to 
death, he fell into habits of debauchery, and was poisoned in 
his thirtieth year. — P. VI. , sumamed Philometor (Hover of 
his mother ’), eldest son of the preceding, ascended the throne in 
iSi u.c. He was then a minor, and his mother Cleopatra 
governed Egypt. After her death the power passed into the 
hands of two incapable ministers, Euiaeus and Lemeus, who 
rashly engaged in a war with the King of Syria. The King of 
Syria defeated the Egyptians, and gained possession of P., upon 
which his younger brother was appointed at Alexandria to 
succeed him. But the King of Syria allowed Philometor to 
reign at Memphis, leaving the bother, Euergetes, at Alexandria. 
Euergetes at length drove Philometor from Memphis, and 
caused him to appeal to the Romans. At Rome he was re- 
ceived with honours, and an embassy which returned with him 
arranged that he should govern in Egypt, while Euergetes 
obtained Cyrene. Euergetes soon laid hold upon Cyprus also, 
and in this attempt the Romans to a small extent assisted him. 
He was, taken prisoner at Lapethus, but liberated on condition 
that lie contented himself with Cyrene. Then P. turned his 
arms against Demetrius Soter, King of Syria, in favour of the 
pretensions of Alexander Balas. He succeeded in placing this 
man on the throne, and gave him his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage. Alexander was so little grateful as to connive at an 
attempted assassination of his father-in-law, and P. dragged him 
from the throne, took back his daughter, and made the son of 
Demetrius King of Syria. Alexander again struggled for the 
throne. In a battle between Alexander’s forces and the Egyp- 
tians, P. fell from his horse and sustained such injuries that he 
died (146). It is said of this king that his humanity was great, 
and that he never put an Alexandrian to death for any offence,— 
P. VII., surnamed Euergetes II., or Fhyscon (‘pot- 
bellied ’), brother of the preceding, was raised to the throne in 
146 B.c. He married his sister Cleopatra, widow of Philo- 
metor. His reign was one of cruelty and bloodshed. His 
conduct towards the Alexandrians was so bad that large numbers 
of them emigrated, and certain quarters of the town had to be 
peopled with foreigners. The incests and cruelties of the king 
were so outrageous that he was driven to Cyprus by his exas- 
perated subjects, and only returned on suffrance in 127. He 
died ten years after his restoration. His single virtue was a 
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love of letters, and he left a set of Commentaries ( Hypomnemata ) 
which is lost to us. There were as many as thirteen of the P. 
dynasty. 

Ptol'emy, properly Claudius Ptolemffi'us, the mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer, lived at Alexandria, 
Egypt, during the early part of the 1st c. of the Christian era. 
We know him only through his writings, the importance of 
which in the history of science cannot be over-estimated. In 
how far his works are original or simply collections of what had 
been made out before his time, it is impossible to say. He 
himself expressly states that he largely availed himself of the 
woik of his predecessors, especially of Hipparchus. Indeed it 
is from his Almagest that we gain most of our knowledge regard- 
ing the discoveries of Hippaichus. This work contains all that 
Was then known of astronomy. The theory which it advocates 
is noticed under Ptolemaic System. The great discoveries 
of Hipparchus (q. v.) are supplemented by the discovery of the 
cvection of the moon, the disentanglement of which from the 
other lunar inequalities is the gieatcst triumph of ancient astro- 
nomy, The di&covery was made by P. from the recorded 
observations of Hipparchus. There is little doubt that P., 
though a splendid mathematician, was a bad observer ; but it 
is to his credit that he was the first, after a lapse of more than 
200 years, who could appicciate the labours of Hippaichus. 
The 7th and 8th books of the Almagest are the most, interest- 
ing to the modern astronomer, giving the longitudes and lati- 
tudes of 1022 stars. His great geographical woik — Gcogia- 
phike Hyphegesis — was the standard treatise on the subject 
till the maritime discoveries of the 15th c. disclosed its defi- 
ciencies. He gives an estimation of the size of the eaith, intro- 
duces an improved method of projecting a hemisphere upon a 
plane surface, and fixes all Ins places by latitude and longitude. 
There are other works ascribed to him bearing upon astrological 
subjects and upon the phenomena of the fixed stars ; but Ins 
fame lives in his valuable treatises on astronomy and geography. 
He is the one authority among the ancients upon these subjects. 
The best ediLion'of the Almagest is by llalma (Par. 1 813-20). The 
catalogue of stars was published separately by Fiancis Eaily in 
the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society (1843). The 
best editions of the Geography are the edit 10 princeps of the 
Greek text by Erasmus (1533), the Elzevir edition (1619), and 
the Latin veisions of 14S2 and 1490. 

Ptosis (Gr. ( a falling’) signifies a drooping or falling of 
the upper eyelid, which may be the result of injury or of para- 
lysis of the levator-palpebio: muscle. When P. is caused by 
paralysis it may be cured by treatment of the nervous affection 
on which the paralysis depends ; but when this fails a surgical 
operation may be required to^ieopen the eye, and restore its 
power of vision. 

Ptychodus, a fossil genus of Elasmobranchiale fishes allied 
to tile Port Jackson Shailc ( Cestracion Philippi ). Its re- 
mains occur in the Cretaceous rocks alone. The teeth were 
‘quadrate in shape, and had their summits thrown into folds or 
ridges of transverse shape. 

Public&'ni (Lat. publicum , ‘all that belong to the state’), 
were the iarmers of the levenue of the Roman state, which never 
collected its own taxes, but sold them by auction through the 
censors. A company {socii, societas, corpus ) of wealthy Roman 
citizens, never freedmen or slaves, bought up for a definite sum 
one, rarely more, of the piovincial taxes, such as tolls, tithes, 
harbour dues, scriptura or rent of the state pastilles, duties for 
the use of mines and salt works, &c., giving security lor payment, 
and then collected the taxes for their own benefit. The usual 
lease was for five years from the time of Constantine 

only three. The responsible person in each company who con- 
tracted with the state was called mancepi , the chief agent at 
Rome, annually elected, inagister, and his representative in the 
provinces, sub magisiro (of Luke xix. 2). The underlings, often 
freedmen and slaves, who collected the taxes, behaved usually 
l b “pcking fraud and rapacity. Such were the ‘ publicans ’ 
of the Flew Testament. As early as the Second Punic War, 
a er he battle of Cannae, we read of the P. accompanying 

rlrnipf °i Wlt 1 loanS ; about fift y y ears later the Companies in- 
* on e b . ut Equites (q. v.), who had almost all the 
m $ eir hands > served a s a public bank, and were 
justly regarded as the very foundation of the state. 
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Public Burdens, a term of Scotch law denoting the taxes 
and assessments upon land. They fall on the landlord, when, 
there is no stipulation to the contrary, except the schoolmaster's 
salary, which is equally divided between landlord and tenant 

Public Health Act (38 and 3$ Viet. c. 55). This 
important Act, which became law on the nth of August 1875, 
repeals and embodies the Public Health Acts, the Local Govern- 
ment Act, the Nuisance Removal Acts, the Sanitary Acts, the 
Sewage Utilisation Acts, and Diseases’ Prevention Act, either 
entirely or partially, as detailed in the first and second parts of 
the fifth schedule of the Act. It does not extend to Scot-'* 
land or Ireland, nor to the metropolis, except where expressly 
staled. It contains 343 sections, and is divided into eleven 
parts as follows : — I. Preliminary \ is almost entirely composed 
of definitions and titles. II. Authorities for Execution of the 
Act , provides for the division of the whole of England into 
rural and urban sanitary districts, describes the authorities, and 
defines their powers. IIT. Sewerage and Drainage , provides 
authorities with the necessary powers for constructing sewers 
and dealing with sewage, and confers on local authorities powers 
to enforce drainage where necessary. It enacts penalties for 
building houses without necessary accommodation ; provides for 
tlic scavenging and cleansing of streets, the removal of filth, and 
the purification of houses. It provides for the supply, Storing, 
and protection of water ; regulates lodging-houses ; defines 
nuisances ; forbids the establishment of unhealthy trades in 
urban districts ; the traffic in unhealthy or unsound meat ; and 
contains provisions as to the prevention of infectious and epi- 
demic diseases, and the establishment of hospitals and mortuaries. 
IV. Local Government Precisions , relates entirely to urban 
districts, and regulates matters concerning highways, streets, 
buildings, markets, public pleasure-grounds, and police. V. 
General Provisions , deals with contracts, the purchase of lands, 
byclaws, conduct of business, and the appointment and duties of 
the officers of local authorities. VI. Rating and Borrowing 
Powers , defines and makes provisions for meeting the expenses 
by rates ; gives power to borrow for certain sanitary purposes, 
and provides for the audit of accounts. VII. Legal Proceedings , 
details the legal procedure for the prosecution of offences, the 
recovery of penalties, and lays down the manner in which 
notices are to be served. VIII. Alteration of Areas and 
Union of Districts, gives power to the Local Government Board 
regai ding such matters for sewerage and general pul poses, and 
for the purpose of appointing medical officers of health. It 
provides also for the constitution, expenses, &c., of port sanitary 
authorities. IX. Local Government Zfomf/rclates to the powers, 
orders, and proceedings of the Local Government Board. X. 
Miscellaneous and Temporary Provisions , concerns entry on 
lands, penalties for obstructing the execution of the Act, and 
compensation in certain cases ; the clcik and treasurer of certain 
authorities, special district rates, main sewerage and district 
scweiage boards, &c, XI. Saving Clauses and Repeal of Acts , 
contains various saving clauses, and is followed by the schedules. 

The Public Health (Scotland) Act became Jaw on 151I1 August 
1867. It contains 122 clauses, and is divided into eight parts. 
Pint I., Local Authority and Board of Supervision, defines the 
constitution and powers of these bodies. II. Removal of Nui- 
sances, gives power of entry to local authority or their officers, 
and details proceedings by local authority where nuisances are 
ascertained to exist. It also deals with, the sale of unwholesome 
meat, the purity of water supply, and offensive trades. III. 
Prez'enlion and Mitigation of Diseases under Order in Council , 
confers powers upon the board to carry out orders of the Pdvy 
Council, to appoint medical officers of health, to provide for the 
interment of the dead, for house to house visitation, and for all 
that may appear advisable for preventing or mitigating epide- 
mic, endemic, or contagious diseases. IV. General Prevention 
and Mitigation of Disease, relates to the providing of hospitals, 
means of disinfection, the removal of patients to public hospitals, 
regulations as to lodging-houses and under-ground dwellings, 
penalties on persons suffering from contagious diseases exposing 
themselves, infected houses and clothing, and ptovision as to 
ships within the jurisdiction of the local authority. V. Regula- 
tion of Common Lodging-Houses , confers powers on the local 
authorities to make rules arid regulations, Vi. Sewers, Drams , 
and Water Supply , provides for the purchase, construction, and 
cleansing of sewers, and the utilising of sewage } the formation 
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Of drainage, districts, the trapping of sewers and the drainage of 
houses; the supply of water for burghs; special water-supply 
districts; the, purchase of lands, &c. VII, Assessments,— pro- 
vides for special drainage and burgh assessments. VIII. En- 
forcement of and Procedure under this Act, — states conditions 
under which a local authority may be proceeded against in the 
event of neglect of its duty. The P. H. {Scotland) A. has, in 
many respects, been a great boon to Scotland in the way of sani- 
tary improvement; but its chief defect consists in its permissive 
nature. The only amendments to the Act of 1867 have been 
two short Acts giving an increased power of assessment with 
regard to water supply, and extended provisions with regard to 
sanitary loans. See Spens’ Sanitary System of Scotland (1876). 

Public-House®, Law Regarding. See Beer Acts; 
Hotels ; Innkeeper Licensing Acts, & c. ; and for Scotch 
Law, Forties Mackenzie Act. 

.Public Schools, The, of England, may be defined as 
schools held under a trust for the advantage of the public. 
They vary, however, considerably in their character, two, Eton 
and Winchester, being collegiate foundations, with a provost, a 
warden, and fellows ; others charges upon cathedral chapters, 
c.g., Westminster and Canterbury; others entrusted to the care 
of municipal companies or civic corporations, as St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylors, and Ipswich ; others, especially those of 
iccent origin, proprietary institutions, like Marlborough and 
Cheltenham. Several are grammar-schools, founded in the 16th 
c. for the yeomanry of the surrounding district ; and of these 
Harrow from its position, and Rugby from its wealth, have risen 
to be among the greatest schools in England. In some education 
is free, or offered at a reduced rate to a limited or privileged 
number of scholars, e.g. t at Eton or Dulwich ; in others, as 
Birmingham and Manchester, it is free to all alike. The educa- 
tion furnished by these schools is everywhere much the same, 
classics forming the general basis of instruction, but mathematics, 
modem languages, and natural science gaining increased im- 
portance with every year. That university distinctions are not 
necessarily dependent on wealthy endowments, is shown by the 
fact, recorded in the Commissioners’ Report, that Westminster 
in ten years produced but 2 first-class men and 1 wrangler, 
whilst Shrewsbury furnished 14 first-class men and 7 wranglers 
in the same jieriod — a fact which becomes intelligible when we 
consider that some of our ablest scholars have held the head- 
masterships of smaller schools, Valpy of Norwich, Donaldson 
of Bury, and Kennedy of Shrewsbury. The real great distinc- 
tion amongst these schools is wealth, the annual cost of sending 
a boy to Eton being often brought up by personal expenses 
{school subscriptions, pocket-money, ike.) to considerably over 
£ 200 . In the following list, which is for the spring of 1878, 
such personal expenses aie not taken into account, and it should 
be mentioned that at most schools an entrance fee is demanded 
of from two to ten guineas. 

Bedford Grammar School , founded in 1552, endowed by Sir 
William Harpur in 1566, and recently reconstituted, has l 
exhibition of £70 and 1 of £60, each tenable for 4 years at a 
university or other place of continued education. Terms for 
boarders, from £72 to £7$ ; for day-boys, from £9 to £12. 
Masters, 16 ; boys, 274. 

Brighton Proprietary College , established in 1847, has 8 Council 
Scholarships open to boys at the school and tenable for I year, 
viz., I of £20, I of£i5, and 3 of£io for boys under 15 ; and 1 
of £25, l of £20, and 1 of £ 10 for boys over 15. There are 
also 3 Soames Scholarships of £50, and 3 Council Scholarships 
of £30, tenable for 3 years at either Oxford or Cambridge, and 
I Wakeford Attree Scholarship of £60, tenable for 2 years at 
Cambridge alone. Terms for boarders, from £72 to £7$; for 
day-boys, from £ 8, 10s. to £11, 10s.; sons of clergymen at 
reduced rates. Masters, 14; boys, 200. 

Charterhouse (q. v.), removed under the Public Schools Act of 
*868 to Godaiming in Surrey, 4 miles S.S.W. of Guildford by 
rail, possesses 30 junior scholarships of £65, open for competi- 
tion to boys between 12 and 14 not at the school, and tenable 
up to 16 ; 10 junior exhibitions of £20 ; and 30 senior scholar- 
snips of £85 for boys between 14 and 16, tenable up to the time 
of leaving. There are also 5 exhibitions of £80, to be held for 
4 years at a university or other place of continued education. 
Terms for boarders, £100 to ^no ; for day-boys, £30, Masters, 
3* 5 boys, 500 (the full number). 
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Cheltenham Proprietary College, established it* 184S, has annual 
elections to 12 scholarships, viz., 6 of £40 for and s of 

£20 for 2 years, open to toys under 13 at the school; with st of 
£40, and 2 of £20 for 3 years, open to boys under 16. There 
are also the Dobson Scholarship of £60, tenable for * year;' after 
leaving school, and the Wyllie Scholarship of £$o t tenable for 

3 years at Trinity College, Oxford. Terms for boarders, from 
£68, 10s. to £8$, 12s.; for day-boys, from £17, 10s. to £2 1, 10s. 
Masters, 42 ; boys, 647. 

Christs Hospital (q. v.), has on an average 6 university scholar- 
ships annually, of £90 for 4 years. Masters, in London, 29 ; 
at Hertford, 8. Boys, in London, 682 ; at Hertford, 372. 

City of London School \ established by the corporation .of 
London m 1834, is one of the wealthiest institutions m the king- 
dom, possessing 19 scholarships and exhibitions tenable at the 
school, and ranging from £20 to £25, with free education; be- 
sides 25 of from £22 to £60, tenable at a university or other 
place of continued education. Terms for day-boys, who alone 
fall within the school system, £10, 10s. Masters, 27; boys, 671. 

Clifton Proprietary College , established in 1867, has 9 scholar- 
ships varying from £25 to £50, viz., 2 entrance scholarships for 
boys of 12, 2 scholarships for boys under 15 and 2 for boys 
under 16, 2 Guthrie Scholarships for boys under 17, and the 
Cay Mathematical Scholarship. Terms for boarders, from £98 
to £86 ; for day-boys, £25. Masters, 42 ; boys, 604. 

Dulwich College has 35 scholarships of £20 for boys between 
12 and 14, of which 3 are tenable for 3 years, the rest during 
continuance at school ; and 8 exhibitions of £50, tenable at an 
English university, or by * a student of some learned or scientific 
profession or of the fine arts.’ Terms for boarders from £68 to 
£81 ; for day-boys from £15 to £18, or if sons of residents in 
St. Giles, Camberwell, St. Luke, Finsbury, St. Saviour, South- 
wark, and St. Bodolph, Bishopsgatc, from £12 to £15. Mas- 
ters, 32 ; boys, 560. See Dulwich. 

Eton College (q. v.) has 70 foundation scholarships, open for 
competition to boys between 12 and 15, and tenable up to 19. 
There are also the Newcastle Scholarship, of £50 for 3 years at 
Oxford or Cambridge ; 2 Chambcrlayne Exhibitions of £50 for 

4 years ; 3 Reynold's Exhibitions of £48 for 4 years at Exeter 
College, Oxford ; 2 postmasterships of Merton College, Oxford, 
tenable for 4 years, &c. Terms for Oppidans, £l$0; for Col- 
legers, free. Masters, 50 ; boys, 938. 

Hailey bury College , near Hertford, established in 1864, has z 
scholarships of £30 and 1 of £20, open to all boys between 12 
and 14, whether at the school or not ; 2 classical exhibitions of 
£50 for 4 years at Oxford or Cambridge ; and I mathematical 
of £5° for 4 years at any place where mathematics form the 
staple of instruction. Terms for boarders, there being no day- 
boys, from £74 to £110, or io guineas less for sons of clergy- 
men. Masters, 21 ; boys, 360. 

Harrow (q. v.) has about 6 entrance scholarships yearly of 
from £30 to £6o, open to boys under 14 ; and there are also I 
Gregory Scholarship of £100 for 4 years, I Spencer of £30 for 
3 years, and 1 Botfield of £60 for 3 years, all tenable at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, besides 2 Sayer Scholarships of £152, 10s. 
for 4 years at Cams College, Cambridge ; 2 Baring of fioo for 

5 years at Hertford College, Oxford; 2 Neeld of £30 for 3 years 
at Oxford, and I Leaf at £70 for 3 years. Terms — for boarders, 
fiom £98 to £178, 1 os. ; for day-boys, £28, 10s., or with pri- 
vate tuition, £43, 10s. Masters, 32; boys, 512. 

King Edward's School , Birmingham , founded in 1 552, gives 
free education to boys above 8 whose fathers are inhabitants of 
Birmingham, Handsworth, Aston, Harborne, Edgbaston, or 
King’s Norton, and has 10 Founder’s Exhibitions of £30 for 4 
years at Oxford or Cambridge, 3 Milward Scholarships of £50 
for 4 years, 1 Leach Mathematical Scholarship (interest of £500 
stock), and 1 James Exhibition of £jo. Masters, 26 ; boys, 573, 

King's College School , London , established in 1830, has * 
Forest Classical and Divinity Scholarship of £30 for 3 years, I 
mathematical of £30 for 3 years, and I Inglis for English litera- 
ture of £20 for 1 year, besides 16 choral exhibitions, whose 
holders pay only half fees. There are no scholarships tenable 
after leaving school. Terms for boarders, from £88 to £94 ;■ for 
day-boys, who form the bulk of the school, from £24 to £30. 
Masters, 37; boys, 580. 

Manchester Free Grammar School , founded in 1515 by Hugh 
Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, has 2 Shakespeare Scholarships of £20 
for 2 years and 2 of £14 for 1 year, 20 Langworthy Scholarships 
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of £20 for t year, and 2 Walker Scholarships of £20 for 1 year. 
There are also 2 yearly scholarships of from £$o to £60 for 5 years 
at Brasenose College, Oxford ; 5 exhibitions of £$o for 3 years at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; I Rickards Scholarship of ,£50 
for. 3 years at either university; 0 Brackenbury Scholarships of 
£45 for 3 years at Oxford ; 2 exhibitions of £$0 for 4 years at I 
Wadham College, Oxford; and 3 exhibitions of £17 for 3 
years at Owens College, Manchester, The education of the 
scholars, who are all day-boys, is free. Masters, 30 ; boys, 850, 

Marlborough College has 15 yearly Foundation Scholarships 
of £30 for sons of clergymen between 10 and 15, whether 
members of the school or not, 2 Senior Scholarships of £$o 
for boys under 15, 1 Ireland Scholarship o( £1$ for sons of 
clergymen under 15, and l House Scholarship of £80 for boys 
under 14, all tenable during continuance at the school ; besides 
6 Junior Scholarships of ^30 for 2 years, 2 Authors’ Mathe- 
matical Scholarships of £13 for 1 year, and 2 Modem School 
Scholarships of ^20 for 1 year. There are also 10 exhibitions of 
from ^22, ios, to ^50 for 3 years at either Oxford or Cambridge. 
Terms, — for boarders, ^85 ; for day-boys, £26. Masters, 34 ; 
boys, 565. See Marlborough. 

Merchant Taylors' School , founded in 1561, has 6 Junior 
Scholarships of £15 for 2 years open to boys under 14, and 4 
Senior Scholarships for boys under 16 of ^30 during continuance 
at school. There are also 21 scholarships at St, John’s College, 
Oxford, tenable for 7 years. Terms for day-boys, who alone 
are recognised by the school system, from ^12, 12s. to ^15, 15s. 
Masters, 21 ; boys, 500. 

Repton Grammar School , 6J miles S.S.W. of Derby, founded 
by Sir John Porte in 1556, has 1 yearly scholarship of ^40 for 
4 years, open to boys between 13 and 15, and 1 yearly exhibition 
of £50 for boys leaving the school. Terms for boarders — there 
being no day-boys — £87, ios. Masters, 18; boys, 250. 

Rossall School, near Fleetwood, Lancashire, founded in 1844, 
has 8 or 10 Entrance Scholarships annually, of from^io to ^40, 
2 or 3 of them being Senior Scholarships (for boys under 15I, 
tenable for 3 years, and the remainder Junior Scholarships (for 
boys under 14) tenable for 2 years. There are also 3 exhibitions 
of .£50, and 3 of £30, for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge. Terms 
for boarders — there being no day-boys — from ,£63 to ^73, ios., or 
lOguineas less for sons of clergymen. Masters, 19 ; boys, 266. 

Rugby (q. v.), besides its foundation benefits, has 9 public 
scholarships open to boys under 15, viz., 2 classical of ^80, 2 of 
^50, and 1 of £20; 1 mathematical of £$o and 1 of £20; 1 
French and 1 natural science, each of ^20. There are also 3 
Major Exhibitions of £60 and 3 Minor Exhibitions of £30, ten- 
able for four years at any university in the United Kingdom or 
some other place of continued education. Terms, — for boarders, 
j£i20 ; for day-boys, ^40. Masters, 27 ; boys, 460. 

Sherborne Grammar School , founded in 1550, has 16 Founda- 
tion Scholarships o(£22, ios. (the fee for tuition), and one yeai ly 
exhibition of ^40 for 4 years at either university. It is essentially 
a boarding-school, the terms being £78, 15s. Masters, 20 ; 
boys, 265. See Sherborne. 

Shrewsbury Grammar School , founded in 1551, whilst possess- 
ing no scholarships tenable at the school, has 13 open to boys 
who are leaving it ; viz., 4 Millington Exhibitions of £63 and 1 
ofj£6o, 2 Smyth’s Exhibitions of £ 36 , 1 Matthews’ Exhibition 
of ^40, 1 Taylor Exhibition of ^23, and 2 others of £35, all 
tenable at either University ; besides 1 exhibition of £10 tenable 
at Oxford alone, and 1 of;£i7, ios. at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Terms, — for boarders, ^84; for day-boys, £21. 
Masters, 9 ; boys, 164. 

St. Raul's School, founded in 1512 by John Colet (q. v.), has 
77 Foundation Scholarships in the Classical and 76 in the 
Modern School, which confer on their holders exemption from 
all tuition fees, and 51 of which are awarded after competitive 
examination to boys between 12 and 14. Terms, for day-boys, 
of whom the school consists, £20. Masters, 9; boys, 1S0. 
Under a scheme approved by the Queen in Council, March 
24, 1876, St. Paul’s is hereafter to comprise a Classical School 
for 500 boys (a site for which, near the Addison Road Station, 
was purchased for ,£32,000 in June 1878), a Modern School for 
the same number, and a High School for 400 girls. 

T unbridge Grammar School, foundedin 1552 by Sir Andrewjudd, 
according to a new scheme, is to have certain Judd Scholarships 
granting exemption from tuition fees for 2 years, and 4 Boarding 
Scholarships, open to boys under 14, of £50 for 4 years ; lieaides 
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4 yearly exhibitions of from £50 to £100 for 4 years at apy ^uni- 
versity or other place of h igher education. Terms, —for boarders* ; 
£85 ; for day-boys, £21. Masters, 20 ; boys, 229. 

University College School, London , established in 1832, has t 
Case Exhibition of £20, t Trevelyan-Goodall Art Scholarship of 
£20, and the Holloway Exhibitions, endowed from a bequest of 
£2000. There are no scholarships tenable after leaving the school, 
which is a day one. Terms, £2$, 4s. Masters, 43 i hoys, 633. 

Uppingham School, founded in 1384, has, besides its founda- 
tion benefits, 2 public scholarships of £50 and 2 of £30 for 3 
years open to boys under 14, besides 2 scholarships of £5 0 for 
2 years open to boys under 17. There are also 3 exhibitions of 
£60, £5°. and £40 respectively, tenable for 3 or 3J years at a 
university or other place of continued education, and a Mathe-- 
matical Prize of £30. Terms, — for boarders, £110; for day- 
boys, £30. Masters, 24 ; boys, 300. See UfrPtNGHAM. 

Wellington College, near Wokingham, Berkshire, (bunded as 
a memorial to the Duke of Wellington, gives free education to 
a certain number of orphan sons of commissioned officers in Her 
Majesty’s army, or the army of the late East India Company. It 
further offers to boys between 12 and 14, whether members of 
the school or not, 2 scholarships of £50, 2 of £40, and 2 of 
£ 30 , all tenable for 2 years ; and to members of the school 
under 16, 2 of £50 and 1 of >£40 for 3 years. There is another 
scholarship of £50 for 3 years, tenable at the school or at the 
universities, and 1 of £30 for 2 years, also tenable there, at 
Woolwich, or the universities. Terms for non-foundationers, 
who, like the foundationers, are all boarders, from £80 to £135. 
Masters, 24 ; boys, 375. 

Westminster School, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1560, has 
40 Queen’s Scholarships, entitling their holders to free tuition, 
and open to all members of the school under 15 ; 2 exhibitions 
of £30 and 2 of £20 {ox £30 and £30 in the case of boarders), 
tenable for 2 years, and open to boys between 12 and 14 whether 
members of the school or not ; and I Mure Exhibition of £40 for 
boys between 15 and 1 7. There are also 3 junior studentships 
at Christ Church, Oxford, of £100 for 7 years ; 3 exhibitions at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of £40 for 3 years ; and 2 exhibi- 
tions at cither university of/50 for 3 years. Terms, for boarders, 
£100; for day-boys, £31, ios. Masters, 21 ; boys, 196. 

Winchester College (q. v.) has 70 foundation scholarships of 
£50, tenable up to 18, and open to all boys betweep 12 and 14, 
whether members of the school or not ; besides 8 exhibitions of 
£30, and others of £21, for boys between 15 and 16, all tenable 
during good behaviour. There are 6 New College Scholarships, 

1 Goddaul Scholarship, and 1 Bedminster Exhibition. Terms 
for commoners, £107. Masters, 24; boys, 385. 

To these may be added Botekr Grammar School (1526), with 
6 masteis and 100 boys; King Edward's School (1553), Broms- 
grove, Woicestershirc, with 6 masters and 75 boys; Durham 
Grammar School (1541), with II masters and 140 boys; Ring 
Edward IT.'s School (1542), Great Bcikhamsted, with 11 
masters and 144 boys; King's School , Canterbury, with 10 
masters and 125 boys; Leamington Proprietary College, with 9 
masters and 126 boys ; King Edward VII s School (1547), 
Norwich, with 13 masters and 121 boys ; Queen Elizabeth's 
School, Ipswich, with 9 masters and 85 boys; Radley College, 
near Abingdon, with 12 masters and 133 boys ; Richmond School 
(1567), Yorkshire, with 9 masters and 86 boys ; the Royal Naval 
School (1833), at New Cross, Kent, with 12 masters and l6| 
boys; St. Andrexds College (1853), at Bradfield, near Reading, 
with 12 masters and 126 boys ; and the Stationers' School (1838), 
with 12 masters and 190 boys. See Report of Commissioners on 
Certain Colleges and Schools (4 vols. 1864); The Public Schools 
Calendar (Lond. 1866) ; T. Markby, Public Schools, in the Con- 
temporary lor 1867 ; K. Staunton, The Great Schools of England 
(new ed. Lond. 1875) ; and C. E. Pascoe, Handbook to the 
Principal Schools of England (new ed. Lond. 187 8). 

Public School System of the United Kingdom. Is 

England the education of the common people originated in a 
religious and philanthropic movement. Robert Ralkes of Glou- 
cester (1735-1811) founded the Sunday-school system, in which 
at first secular as well as religious instruction was given. In 
1808 the British and Foreign School Society, ana in iBn 
the National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Church of England, were established , 
(see Joseph Lan caster and Andrew Bell). Popular edu- 
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cation i ms maintained by the unaided efforts of these agencies 
till i 833> when for the first tune state aid was given to 
education in .England, in the form of a grant of 420,000, 
to be divided equally between the two great societies, and to 
be devoted to the building of schools. Meanwhile, nume- 
rous and vigorous efforts to induce Parliament to adopt a 
national system all signally failed. Mr. Whitehead in 1807, 
Lord brougham in 1816, 1820, and again in 1835, and Mr. Wyse 
in 1835 aud *837, were cona P e H e d to succumb to clerical and 
obscurantist opposition. At length, in 1839, action was taken, 
but only on a denominational basis, and in a supplementary 
form* The government of Lord John Russell prevailed bn 
Parliament to appoint a'Committee of the Privy Council speci- 
ally to administer a public education grant. In the first year, 
the applications for aid amounted 10,448,590, made in behalf of 
58,30a children, and the sum voted by Parliament amounted to 
£3 0,000 . The Committee did much to stimulate local effort in 
the establishment and maintenance of schools by offering a 
capitation- grant of ten shillings for every child to be accom- 
modated ; and great improvement was effected in the quality of 
education by the appointment of inspectors, and by the founda- 
tion of normal schools, or training colleges. In 1846 the Com- 
mittee of Council took another and most important step. With 
the view of inducing a higher class of men to become teachers, 
annual augmentation grants and pensions were promised to 
all that obtained by examination certificates of merit, and 
whose schools were from year to year reported as efficient ; and 
the local authorities were required to pay to the teacher double 
the amount of the public grant. With the view of maintaining 
a supply of well-trained teachers, the system of paid pupil-teachers 
was commenced, and pupil-teachers were induced at the close of 
their apprenticeship to enter the training colleges by the offer of 
Queen's Scholarships. Urider the minutes of 1846, an immense 
impetus was undoubtedly given to education; but a strong feeling 
of dissatisfaction gradually arose in the country from the rapid 
strides of the expenditure, the huge multiplicity of agencies, and 
the growing deficiency of results. Notwithstanding the special 
grants to poor rural schools, begun in 1853, and in 1856 ex- 
tended to poor town schools, many districts, and these of course 
the most necessitous, were still without schools; while the grant 
that in 1839 had amounted to^30,ocK> f and in 1849 to;f 125,000, 
had in 1859 increased to £770,000. Complaints, too, were 
heard, that as the grants weie earned by general efficiency, clever 
children received special attention, and those less intelligent 
were comparatively neglected. In i860 appeared the Revised 
Code of Regulations, the work of Mr. Robert Lowe, the then 
vice-president of the Committee of Council, by which grants 
were offered on the average attendance and the individual 
examination of the scholars, and were to be paid to the managers, 
not to the teachers of the schools. The introduction of this Code 
gave a serious shock to the education of the country. Difficulty 
was experienced in recruiting the ranks of teachers, and the 
tone of good schools was lowered by cram taking the place of 
education, and by the consequent neglect of the higher subjects 
of instruction. Nor was the scheme justified by its economical 
success ; for though the grants felt to ,4693,078 in 1865, they had 
risen in 1870 to ^914, 721. The deficiency of proper school 
accommodation, moreover, was still so great, that upwards of a 
million of children were unprovided for. To supply this want, Mr. 
Forster’s Act (1870) was passed, which established as near an 
approach to a national system as the ecclesiastical condition of the 
country permitted. Where school districts voluntarily supply 
the requisite accommodation, the schools remain under private 
management, and obtain the Parliamentary grant, provided that 
intellectual and religious education are separated, and that no 
Scholar is compelled to receive religious instruction. Where 
districts neglect to supply the requisite accommodation, or where 
direct application is made for the purpose, by order of the Educa- 
tion Department, school boards are elected to do the work, and 
are empowered to use the local rates. Board schools are placed 
under the management of the boards, with the restriction that 
HO distinctive religious catechism or formulary shall be taught ; 
and boards are authorised to make bye-laws enforcing the 
attendance of children from five to thirteen years of age, This 
Act was supplemented in points of detail by the Elementary 
Education Act (1873), and by the Elementary Education (Orders) 
Act (1874). School boards have been formed in London, in 
12 3 out of 223 boroughs, and in 1667 out of 2346 parishes, and 


have under their jurisdiction 12, 82% 381 of the nopulationi 
There are 1604 board schools, with accommodation for 556,539 
children, and with an average attendance of 333,234* The Loan 
Commissioners have paid to school boards for works of a per- 
manent character £$, 152,274, and the amount of school rate for 
1876 was £ 868 , 318 . Bye-laws enforcing school attendance > 
have been sanctioned for London, for 109 municipal boroughs, . 
and for 612 civil parishes, comprising 11,221,363 of the popula- 
tion. Accommodation having been thus fully supplied, it became 
necessary to create extended compulsory powers with the View 
of filling the schools. This was done by Lord Sandoii's Act 
(1876), by which school-attendance committees were to be formed 
by Town Councils in boroughs, and by Boards of Guardians in 
parishes which have no school board. These committees are 
armed with threefold compulsory powers, partly direct, partly 
indirect. It is illegal to employ any child under ten years of 
age, and to employ a child between ten and fourteen, who does 
not possess a certificate of proficiency, or of previous school 
attendance. A parent who habitually neglects his child may 
be fined, and a child habitually consorting with vagabonds or 
criminals may be sent to a day industrial school. Attendance 
committees have the same power as school boards to frame 
compulsory bye-laws ; but, at the date of the last report, out of 
106 borough and 412 rural committees only 27 had communi- 
cated with the Department on the subject. Special reference 
must be made to the work of the school boards of London and 
Birmingham. The Metropolitan Board lias under its control 
242 schools, with 163,008 places, and a staff of 18 16 adult 
teachers, and 1959 pupil- teachers ; while it has received from 
the Loan Commissioners for building purposes ^2,080,480. 

— Under the New Code now in operation, grants are made 
in aid of elementary schools and of training colleges. (See 
Training Colleges). Elementary schools may earn grants 
of various sums on the average attendance of the scholars, the 
number of infants present on the day of examination, the num- 
ber of passes obtained by individual examination, and the 
results of the class examinations. The subjects of individual 
examination are reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and of class 
examination, grammar, history, elementary geography, and plain 
needlework. Special grants arc made for passes in the following 
higher subjects : — English literature, mathematics, Latin, French, 
German, mechanics, animal physiology, physical geography, 
botany, and domestic economy. The highest annual grant per 
scholar obtainable under the Code is 27s. Grants are also made 
in respect of pupil -teachers. (See Pupil-Teachers.) — Some 
idea of the recent progress and present state of education 
in England may be obtained from the following statistics. In 
1870, the schools inspected for grants provided for 1,878,584 
scholars, or 8*5 per cent, of the population, and in 1877 for 
3>653»4i8 scholars, or 14*88 per cent. From 1871 to the middle 
of 1877, the population between the ages of three and fifteen 
increased 414,000, or 6J per cent. ; during the same period 
additional accommodation was provided in efficient public 
elementary day-schools for 1,413,639 scholars, an increase of 
70 per cent. In 1870 there were on the school registers the 
names of 1,693,059 children, or 7’66 per cent., and in 1877 the 
names of 3,154,973 children, or 12*85 per cent. In 1870 there 
were in average attendance 1,052,389, or 68*06 per cent, of the 
registered scholars; and in 1877, 2,150,683, or 68*1 per cent. 
In 1870, the scholars in average attendance who were qualified 
by attendance to earn grants on individual examination num- 
bered 923,842, or 80*16 per cent. ; and in 1877 they numbered 
1,436,008, or 66*75 P er cent. Of the scholars qualified for 
individual examination who were actually examined, there were, 
in 1870, 765,584, or 82 86 per cent. ; and in 1877, i,335> 11[ 8> or 
92*96 per cent. Of those individually examined in 1870, there 
passed in reading 91 *66 per cent, ; in writing, 88*93 per cent.; 
in arithmetic, 78 31 per cent. ; the corresponding percentages 
for 1877 being 85*78, 78*89, and 69*97. J s 77 there were 
examined in the following specific subjects ; — English literature, 
44,790; physical geography, 18,936 ; mathematics, 3806; animal 
physiology, 13,032 ; mechanics, 584 ; Latin, 616 ; French, 1 850 ; 
German, 51 ; botany, 913. The certificated teachers number 
25,292, the assistants 5168, and the pupil-teachers 31,780. The 
total amount of the education grant for England, for 1876-77, 
was ;£ 1, 880,640, of which there was paid to Church, of England 
schools ^1,019,218 ; to British, Wesleyan, and other schools, 
£283,286 ; to Roman Catholic schools, ,£94,419 ; and to board 
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schools, £3 i 6, 906. The cost of administration was/ 163, 791, of 
which £109,832 was paid for inspection. There are 121 in- 
spectors, and 98 inspectors’ assistants. The average salary of certi- 
ficated masters was £1 15, 7s. 2d., and of mistresses, £68, 16s. od. 
The famous parish schools of Scotland were founded through- 
out that country by an Act of the Scottish Parliament in 1696 
re-enacting a former statute of 1646. Under this Act the 
heritors were bound to provide a commodious schoolhouse, and 
an annual salary not above £n, 2s. 2|d., nor under £5, ns. ijd. 
In 1803, and again in 1861, improved provision was made for 
the supply of school-buildings, and for the support of the school- 
master, By the latter Act, the schoolmaster was also released 
from the obligation to sign the Confession of Faith , and certain 
modifications were made on the ad vttam aut culpam tenure 
under which he held office. In 1839, the Parliamentary grants 
administered by the Privy Council Committee were made to 
Scotland, and from 1839 to 1870 amounted to £1,452,538. The 
action of the Privy Council in England during that period applied 
also to Scotland, except that payments under the Code of i860 
continued to be made to Scotch schools until 1S73. In 1872, Lord 
Young’s Act, the seventh attempt to establish national educa- 
tion in Scotland, became law. It vests the general administra- 
tion of the system in a Scotch Education .Department of the 
Privy Council. The local management of the schools is en- 
trusted to school boards, established in every parish and burgh, 
and empowered to raise funds by a local rate. Teachers ap- 
pointed under the Act hold office during the pleasure of the 
boards. Religious instruction may be given in the schools under 
specified regulations, and with the protection of a conscience 
clause. Every parent is bound under penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment to teach liis children between five and thirteen reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic ; and if he is too poor to pay fees, his paro- 
chial board must do so for him. Certain of the old burgh schools 
were also included in the Act under the designation of Higher 
Class P. S., and school boards were enjoined to administer them 
exclusively with a view to promote the higher education. These 
schools have no share in the Parliamentary grant, but their 
buildings are maintained, their examinations conducted, and 
allowances granted to their teachers on jetirement, at the ex- 
pense of the school fund. They are now 18 in number — 
Aberdeen, Arbroath, Ayr, Dumfries, Dunfermline, Edinburgh, 
Elgin, Glasgow, Haddington, Hamilton, Irvine, Leith, Mont- 
rose, Paisley, Peebles, Perth, Stirling. — The educational pro- 
gress of Scotland under the Act of 1872 may be estimated 
from the following facts. In 1S73, the schools inspected 
for grants provided for 294,072 scholars, or 8*5 per cent, 
of the population ; and in 1877, for 535,949 scholars, or 
15 per cent. In 1873 there were on the school registers the 
names of 280,581 children, or 8*1 per cent of the population, 
and in 1877 the names of 472,668 children, or 13 ’2 per cent. 
In 1873 there were in average attendance 220,508, or 78-5 per 
cent, of the registered scholars, and in 1877, 360,413, or 76*2 
per cent. In 1873, of the scholars in average attendance, 
134,483, or 60 per cent., were examined by the inspectors ; in 
1877, 249,661, or 69 per cent. Of those individually examined 
in 1873, there passed in reading, 97*8 per cent. ; in writing, 
91*4 per cent. ; in arithmetic, 86' 2 per cent. ; the corresponding 
percentages for 1877 being 93*15, 88*05, and 80*58. In 1877, 
there were examined in the following specific subjects : — Mathe- 
matics, 1627 ; English literature, 10,265 J Latin, 3958 ; Greek, 
200; French, 17S3; German, 78; mechanics, 62; chemistiy, 
217; animal physiology, 4019; light and heat, 133; magnetism 
and electricity, 646; physical geography, 9982; botany, 41 1 ; 
domestic economy, 6367. The certificated teachers number 
4698, the assistants 289, and the pupil-teachers 4751. The 
total amount of the education grant for Scotland for 1877 was 
£482,017, 6s. 6d. f of which public schools received £346,680, 
and denominational schools .£106,695. There are 25 inspectors 
of schools, and 18 inspectors’ assistants; and the cost of in- 
spection was £21,691. The average salary of certificated 
masters was £135, 6s. 3d., and of mistresses, £71, 8s. 7d. In 
1877 there were in all 2425 public schools, i.e., schools under 
school boards. Since the Act came into operation, 858 new 
public schools have been built, and 500 old school buildings 
have been enlarged, the new accommodation thus provided 
being for 214,800 pupils. In addition, the Board of Education 
l *P ^ J une 1 ®78> sanctioned the erection of 243 new schools 
and 63 enlargements, providing together for 40,873 pupils* „ 
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The Board has sanctioned the application of 705 boards for 
leave to borrow, in all, the sum of £2,195,210, 93* 9&, /for the 
purpose of providing or enlarging schools. 

After the conquest of Ireland by the English, various statutes 
were passed to provide education tor the Irish people, chiefly, 
however, with the view of proselytising them to the Protestant 
faith. In 1831, a united national and non-sectarian system of 
education for the lower classes was founded by Government Its 
declared object was to afford a combined literary and a separate 
religious instruction to children of all religious persuasions % and 
its administration was vested in a Board of Commissioners, whd 
now number twenty. The schools to which aid is granted are : 
(1) Vested schools, which are vested in the commissioners. or 
in trustees for the purposes of the national system, and to the 
building, repair, and furnishing of which the Board has contri- 
buted ; (2) Non-vested schools, the property of private individuals, 
to which the Board contributes aid only in the form of salaries, 
books, and requisites; and (3) Model schools which belong 
wholly to the Board. Concessions have icpeatedly been made 
to the demands of denominationalists, and at the present time 
the fundamental principle of the system is carried out in its 
integrity in the model schools alone. The local government of 
the schools is entrusted to patrons or managers, subject to the 
approval of the Board. Teachers are arranged in three classes, 
the salaries ranging, for males, fiom £58 to £32 per annum ; 
and for females, from £48 to £32. The wretched condition of 
Irish teachers recently engaged the attention of Parliament, and 
the National School Teachers Act (1875) was passed with a 
view of obtaining increased local contributions m response to 
special State grants, but all efforts to render the Act effective 
have failed. On the 31st of December, 1876, there were 7334 
national schools in operation, of which 2127 were vested, and 
5207 non-vested. The number of registered scholars in bona fide 
attendance was 596,427, and the average daily attendance 
416, 586. The number of registered scholars which made at least 
one attendance was 1,032,215, of whom 79*4 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, 9 per cent. Episcopalians, and 10 *8 per cent. 
Presbyterians. The model schools numbered 29, with a gross 
attendance of 16,029, of whom 4599 were Roman Catholics, 5449 
Episcopalians, and 4755 Presbyterians. The workhouse schools 
were 158 in number, with 12,790 registered scholars. The 
number of teachers under the Board was— principals, 7072 (males, 
4411, females, 2661); assistants, 3205 (males, 742, females, 
2463); junior assistants, 127; work-mistresses, 327. There 
were also 4280 paid monitors. The total income of the teaching 
staff was £638,508, 16s. $d., of which 27*6 per cent, was locally 
provided, and 72 4 per cent, paid by the State. The amount of 
the Parliamentary grant was £645,949. 

England. — See Reports of Committee df Council of Education , 
1840-77 ; Reports of Royal Commission on Primary Education , 
1861, six volumes. Scotland. — Reports of Committee of Council 
on Education , 1840-73; Reports of the Scotch Education Depart - 
menty l 875~77 > Reports of Board of Education for Scotland^ 

1 873 "77 > Reports of Royal Commission , 1864-68, nine volumes. 
Ireland. — Reports of the Commissioners of National Education , 

1 ^33 -77 7 Report of the Royal Commission, 1870, six volumes. 

Pub'na ( Pdbna ). the chief town of the district of the same 
name, Bengal, British India, on the right bank of the Ichamutti, 
a channel which joins the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 130 
miles N.E. of Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 15,730. It conducts a 
considerable trade in jute and rice. — The district of P., which 
lies at the angle formed by the junction of the two great rivers 
above mentioned, lias an area of 1966 sq. miles. Pop. 

1,21 1,594, of whom 70 per cent, are Mohammedans. The staple 
crops are rice and jute. ( Besides the two great bordering rivers, 
the whole country is intersected with navigable watercourses. 
In 1876-77 the total exports were valued at £2,205,000, includ- 
ing jute £863,000, rice £142,000, oil-seeda £276,000; the im- 
ports were valued at £2,324,000, including piece-goods £42 1,000, 
salt £360,000, sugar £126,000. The trade is conducted both by 
country boats and by steamers. The manufactures are gunny, 
indigo, and paper. P. has for the last few years been the scene 
of a combination among the cultivators to resist enhancement 
of rent. 

Puck'a (pakha ), a word in universal use in Anglo-Indian 
phraseology, signifying complete, substantial, perfect of its 
kind, the contrast in every sense of kutcha, A P. appointment 
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Is one that is confirmed ; P. news is authentic ; a P, house is 
built of brick o\ stone. The word is derived from a Sanskrit 
root, signifying 4 ripe, mature, cooked 5 * cf Gr. pepd t *1 cook J 

Fiiofcler-Kttakau, Hermann Ludwig Heinrich, Fiirst 
Won, was bom of an ancient family at Muskau in Lausitz, Octo- 
ber 30, 17S5. After Studying law at Leipsic (1800-1803), he 
entered the body-guard at Dresden, and subsequently travelled 
in Austria, France, and Italy, returning to Muskau to succeed 
His father in 1811. Here he lived in retirement until the war of 
1813, when he entered the Russian service as major. He be- 
came adjutant to the Duke of Weimar, and a lieutenant- colonel. 
In 1815 he returned to private life, and soon after visited Eng- 
land, where he remained more than a year. After returning to 
Muskau he began to form his extensive and celebrated park- 
gardens, which he has himself described in his Andeutungen 
iiber Landschaftsgdrtncrei (Stuttg. 1834). In 1817 he married 
the Countess of Pappenhcim, but was separated from her in 
1826. In 1822 he was elevated to princely rank by the king of 
Prussia, and in 1828 he again visited England, remaining there 
and in France for a year. Afterwards he travelled through 
Algeria and the N. of Africa, Greece, Egypt, and part of Asia. 
On his return he lived at Muskau, until he sold tliat property in 
1845. He died at Branitz, Februaiy 4, 1871, without issue. As 
a writer, P. was first known by liis Brief e ernes Verstorbenen 
(4 vols. Mun. 1830, and Stuttg. 1831). This is a diary of travel 
in England, Wales, Ireland, France, Germany, and Holland, 
and contains vigorous painting of manners and customs. His 
other works are Tutti jrutti ; aus den Papieren des Verstor- 
benen (5 vols, Stuttg. 1834); yugendwanderungen (Stuttg. 1835); 
Semilasso's vorletzter Welt gang ; 'Iraum und Wachen ; aus den 
Papieren des Verstorbenen (3 vols. Stuttg. 1835) ; Semilasso in 
Africa (5 vols, Stuttg. 1836); Der Vorlaufer (Stuttg. 1838) ; 
Siidbstlichcr Bildersaal (3 vols. Stuttg. 1840) ; Aus Mehetned-Ali s 
Reich (3 vols. Stuttg. 1844) ; Die Ruckkchr (3 vols. Beil. 1846- 
48). P.’s literary remains (letters and diaries) have been edited 
by Ludmilla Aussing-Grimelli (8 vols. Bcrl. 1 S74, seq\ who 
has also written a biographyof P. (Hamb. and Berl. 1872-74). 
See also Petzoldt’s Burst H. von P.-M, in seinem Wirken in 
Muskau und Branitz , sowie in seiner Bedeutung fiir die bildende 
Gartenkunst Deutschlands (Leips. 1874). 

Pudding, under this term is embraced an endless variety of 
food preparations which occupy an important though subsidiary 
place on the dinner-table. It is possible to classify the varieties 
of P. under three heads, meat F., fruit P., and sweet P., but all 
manners of combinations are made according to the skill and 
daring of the cook. Sweet P. embraces the leading kinds com- 
monly eaten, and the monarch of all is the plum I*., which is 
known and appreciated in every place where the English language 
is snoken. Plum P. within itself embiaces the leading in- 
gredients which go to the composition of all puddings — currants, 
raisins, suet, almonds, flour, bread, milk, spices, sugar, eggs, 
wine, and brandy. Rice, sago, tapioca, airowroot, and similar 
starches are much employed as the bases of P. which are simply 
made with addition of milk, eggs, and flavouring essence, and 
baked in a P. dish. 

Pudd'ing-Stone. See Conglomerate. 

Puddling. See Iron. 

Puel)la, or La Puebla de Los Angeles, a city of Mexico, 
capital of a state of the same name, stands on a tableland 7137 
feet above the sea-level, 76 miles S.E. of the city of Mexico, it 
was founded by the Spaniards in 1531, and its fine Doric 
cafhcdral, noted for the splendour of its interior, was com- 
menced in 1552. The city, which stands at the foot of Mount 
Popocatepetl, and not far from the river Tlascala, is regularly 
built and well paved. The houses are flat-roofed, and many are 
three stories high, and profusely ornamented. There are 69 
churches, 3 hospitals, 15 elementary schools, 20 religious houses, 
a theatre, a public library, and a museum. P. is one of the most 
important commercial towns of the Confederation, is connected 
by rail with Jalapa, Mexico, and Vera Cruz, and has large cotton 
and woollen manufactures. The Mexicans under Ortega were 
here besieged by the French under Forey and Bazaine from the 
x8th March to the 14th May 1863. Pop. 67,571. 

Puerperal Fever is a disease belonging to the so-called 
zymotic class, the proximate cause of which is some peculiar 
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poison to which lying-in women are liable by contagion, or 
which is, under certain circumstances, developedin tbe puerperal 
state. The type and the symptoms of P. F . may vary, but the 
poison is an essential factor in its causation. In some instances 
peritonitis is the leading symptom ; in others, metritis 5 in others, 
phlebitis ; and, in the most fatal cases of all, sudden collapse 
from the intensity of the poison, without any local lesions hmg 
discoverable after death, P. F. is due to a peculiar poison of 
the nature of which we are ignorant ; but the mortality from this 
cause has of late years been greatly reduced, chiefly as the result 
of the more advanced knowledge which modern hygiene has 
developed in regard to the laws relating to the spread of zymotic 
diseases generally. The aggregation of patients in lying-in 
hospitals of defective construction is a cause of greatly increased 
maternal mortality; and should the poison of P. F. once be- 
come developed, decimation of parturient women has not un- 
frequently been the result. There is some reason for supposing 
that the puerperal poison may be developed from other poisons 
of a similar kind, and that the cause is less specific in its nature 
than a septic influence operating upon the peculiar conditions of 
the puerperal state. The great danger which a woman incurs 
who, during the puerperal period, is exposed to contagious 
diseases, such as typhus and scarlet fever, is clearly recognised 
in the etiology of the disease. Smallpox contracted under similar 
circumstances is almost invariably fatal. P. F. is an eminently 
contagious disease. 

Treatment . — The nature of the treatment to be adopted, in 
cases of V. F., must depend upon the type of the disorder, and 
also upon the stage at which the case is seen. Indiscriminate 
blood-letting is to be deprecated, but depletion is applicable when 
the earliest symptoms indicate acute inflammation of the peri- 
toneum, of the uterus, or of both ; but if the patient has passed 
•the acute stage, bleeding is most injurious, and more especially 
in asthenic cases. When the bowels do not respond to an ordi- 
nary dose of medicine, it should be supplemented by an enema. 
Ipecacuanha has been recommended by some and calomel by 
others, but the latter is more efficacious when combined with 
opium. Blisters to the abdomen have been tried, but without 
any very satisfactory results. The external application of warm 
poultices or turpentine fomentations will be much more bene- 
ficial. When the type of the disease is asthenic, stimulant and 
tonic regimen should be prescribed from the first. Quinine, in 
doses of from 15 to 30 grains in the day, has been found bene- 
ficial. 

Puer'peral Ma'nia may be developed during pregnancy, 
after parturition, or during nursing; but the disease is in- 
variably one of exhaustion, debility, and prostration. The 
symptoms of P. M. do not differ materially from those which are 
exhibited by patients who are subjects of the same disease un- 
connected with the puerperal state ; but there are certain pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the disease from ordinary cases of acute 
mania, the chief difference being that P. M. is essentially a dis- 
ease of exhaustion and not of inflammation. The symptoms 
are most accurately and graphically described by Dr. Rams- 
botham as follows : — ‘ In P. M. there is almost always, at the 
very commencement, a tioubled, agitated, and hurried manner, 
a restless eye, an unnaturally anxious, suspicious, and unpleasing 
expression of face ; sometimes it is pallid, at others more flushed 
than usual ; an unaccustomed irritability of temper, and impa- 
tience of control and contradiction ; a vacillation of purpose or 
loss of memory ; sometimes a rapid succession of contradictory 
ordeis are given ; or a paroxysm of excessive anger is excited 
about the merest trifle. Occasionally one of the first indications 
will be a sullen obstinacy, or listlessness, or stubborn silence.’ 
In cases where there is no hereditary predisposition, the prospect 
of recovery is favourable. ‘ Within three weeks,’ says Dr. J[. B. 
Tuke, ‘or more frequently earlier, the mania gradually subsides, 
and is replaced by a state of dementia, generally accompanied 
by delusions, which almost invariably assume the form of mis- 
taken identity. These gradually disappear, leaving a haziness of 
apprehension, and a state suggesting the idea of awaking from 
a dream. The patient can now generally be induced to work, 
and otherwise employ herself. From that moment you may 
look with almost certainty to her recovery.* 

Puer'to BelTo, a port in the United States of Colombia, 
has an excellent harbour, which was discovered and named P. B. 
by Columbus in 1502, The town dates from 1584, and was a 
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place of much importance till 1739* when it was bombarded and 
taken by Admiral Vernon. Since then it has decayed, and its 
present pop. does not exceed 1300, 

Puer'to Cabell 'o, a seaport of Venezuela, on an island in the 
Golfo Triste. It is the outlet of a rich agricultural and cattle- 
raising country, and the port of clearance for the copper obtained 
from the rich mines of Aroa, the ore being shipped at the neigh- 
bom ing port of - Tucacas. The imports &t P. C. in 1876 amounted 
in value to ,£1,078,495, and the exports to £1,535,757- The 
chief exports are cotton, sugar, indigo, coffee, cocoa, and hides. 
Pop. (1869) 12,000. 

Puer'to de San'ta Mari'a, commonly called El Puerto 
( 4 the port'), a seaport of Spain, province of Cadiz, in a richly 
productive district, on the Bay of Cadiz, and at the mouth of 
the Guadalete, 9 miles S. W. of Xeres by rail. It is the chief 
place of export for the Xeres wines, and characteristic of the 
town are the Bodegas in which the wine is stored, lofty build- 
ings with very thick walls, pieiced by narrow apertures. The 
Calle Larga, about a mile long, is the finest street, and the town 
is now girt by beautiful promenades. P. supplies drinking water 
to Cadiz, with which place it has communication three times 
daily by steamer. The May bull-fights of P. are among the 
most celebrated in Spain. In 1874 the total export of wine was 
2,036,006 gallons, of which 1,126,461 were to England, includ- 
ing 835,401 to London. P. also manufactures leather, soap, 
hats, brandy, and liqueurs. Pop. 17,300. P. is the Pojtus 
Me nest he i of the Romans. 

Puer'to Prin'cipe, a town in Cuba, W. Indies, 10 miles 
inland from its liaibour, Las Nuevitas (on the N. coast of the 
island), but connected with it by laihvay. It was originally 
founded by Velasquez (1514) close by the sea, but has been thrice 
removed further inland. Pop. 30,000. Las Nue vitas exports 
tobacco, sugar, and molasses. 

Puer'to Ri'co, a Spanish island in the W. Indies lying E. of 
Hayti, and belonging to the group of the Great Antilles. It has 
the form of a parallelogram, and is 100 miles long by 40 broad. 
Area 3550 sq. miles, estimated pop. (1877) 635,000, rather moic 
than half of whom arc whites. (See Consular Report, 1877.) The 
interior of the island is occupied by a broad mountain mass with 
an average height of 1600 feet, but the highest summit of which 
rises to 3686 feet. On the S. and E the mountains descend with 
steep slopes to the sea, but on the \V. and N. the descent is much 
more gradual, and tiiere is a fertile plain 5 to 10 miles wide 
between their bases and the sea. From the central chain many 
-spurs run N. and S., separated by fertile valleys, which are abun- 
dantly watered and well wooded. Many small streams flow 
from the central watershed on all sides, of which the chief arc 
the Manati, Loisa, Tiabnjo, and Arccibo on the N. The soil 
is remaikably fertile, and the higher districts are well suited for 
European products. The climate is healthy, and more favour- 
able for Europeans than that of any other of the W. Indian 
islands. The principal crops are sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
and cotton, of which the finest qualities are produced. Cattle 
and sheep are also extensively reaicd. P. has great com- 
mercial activity, through the ports of San Juan, Ponce, and 
Mayaguez, in spite of heavy taxes and obstructive customs regu- 
lations. The means of communication within the island aic 
still of the worst description, and public works are almost un- 
known. In September, 1876, the island was visited by a severe 
hurricane, which did much injury to property and destroyed 
many of the crops. P’or some years previous to 1876, severe 
droughts have materially interfered with the productiveness of 
the Hand, especially in the rich Guayama and Ponce districts. 
P. is independent of imported labour, with its vast population. 
Slavery is now quite extinct, the three years' term of enforced 
contract for the libertos , or freed slaves, having expired in April 
1876. The relative wealth of P. may be seen by the fact that 
while its area is less than one-sixth that of Ceylon, it produces 
two-thiids as much ; and though considerably less than Jamaica, 
it more than doubles it in the value of its products. 

The total value of its exports in 1876 was ; — Sugar, £988,834 ; 
molasses, £184,991 ; coffee, ,£1,178,949; tobacco, ,£197,157; 
cotton, £3179; hides, ,£13,702; rum, £498; cattle, ,£71,810; 
hant, £2927 ; wood, £4032 ; total, £2,646,077. The total value 
vt the imports for the sanlc year cannot be ascertained, as they 
1 are included in those of Cuba. In 1876 there entered its ports, 
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in the direct trade from and to Great Britain and the British , 
colonies, 143 vessels of 18,858 tons, with cargoes estiiniied at 
£199,468 ; and cleared u6 vessels of 18,577 tons, with cargoes , 
valued at £259,330 j and in the carrying trade in British vesfcetif 
from and to other countries, there entered 173 vessels of 35* W 
tons, and with cargoes valued at £89, 11a; and cleared 214 vessels 
of 4L377 tons, and cargoes with value estimated at £264, 836. 

P. was discovered by the Spaniards ip 1493, and has since * 
remained uninterruptedly under their rule. The government is 
administered by a captain-general, with an adriser for civil 
affairs. Police and municipal affairs are subject to two courts 
of Cabildo, and in each of the &evcn departmental towns is an 
alcalde mayor. 

Puff Adder ( Viper or Clotho anetans ), a species of Pipeline 
snakes, belonging to the family Viperida , and distinguished by 
its habit of inflating the skin of the neck when irritated ck 
alarmed. It occurs in S. Africa, and attains a length of 4 or 5 
feet. The head is short, flattened, and even broader than is usual 
in the Viperida . The P. A. is of a brown hue variegated with 
darker patches, and with white markings. It is a deadly reptile, 
and lies concealed amidst sand with its head protruding, but is 
said to be leadily killed by oil of tobacco or tobacco-juice* 

Puff Ball, from resemblance to a powder-puff, is a name 
that has been adopted for a genus of Fungi called Lycoperdon . 
L. giganteum, the giant P. B., has in the young state a soft and 
smooth outer covering like kid-leather, becoming a dingy olive 
when old. It occurs locally in pastures, attaining a very large 
size ; and when quite young is one of the best fungi to eat, if cut 
into slices and fiied. The dry mass of threads apd spores is 
used as a styptic, and the fumes have the effect of chloroform. The 
genus is jepresented abundantly irt most countries, L. ealatum t 
or the collapsing P. B., and L.gemmatum , the warted P. B., being 
the most common in Britain. 

Puff Bird. See Barbet. 

Puffendorf, Samuel, was born at Chemnitz, in Saxony, 
January 8th, 1632. The son of a Lutheran clergyman, he 
studied theology and afterwards law at Leipsic, and in 1656 
lepaired to Jena, where he devoted himself to the study of the 
Cartesian philosophy, under the influence of Erhard Weigel. 
Fiont Jena he went to Copenhagen as tutor in the family of the 
Swedish ambassador. At Copenhagen he occupied his leisure 
in the composition of a work 011 general law, to combine the 
principles of Grotius, Hobbes, and others with discussions of 
his own, and the result was the Elcmenta Jurisprudent^ Uni- 
versalis , published at the Hague in 1660. This book, harsh in 
style, but original and profound, was dedicated to the Elector- 
Palatine Kail Ludwig, who created at Heidelberg a chair of 
the law of nature and of nations, placed Puffendorf in it, and 
entrusted him with the education of his son. P.’s lectures drew 
crowds, and revived the languishing prestige of the University. 
His next work was Sever ini a Monzambano De Statu Imperii 
Cermanici (Geneva, 1667), in which he severely criticised the 
constitution of Gcimany. It was quickly translated into the 
principal European languages, and was forbidden circulation in 
Austria, where it was burned by the hangman. P. ’$ greatest 
work followed, De Jure Naturae et Gentium . This was pub- 
lished in 1672 at Lund, whither he had betaken himself two 
years before to avoid German persecution. Subsequently the 
King of Sweden appointed him Councillor of State and royal 
historiographer, and he removed to Stockholm. Of his other 
works only two are ever ieferred to now — Commentarii de Rebus 
Snecicis ab Expedition Gustavi Adolphi usque ad A bdicationem 
Christina (Utrecht, 1686); and Commentarii de Rebus Gesiis 
Frederici JVilhelmi Magni, Electoris Brandenburgki (Berlin, 
1C95). P, died October 26th, 1694, at Berlin, where he had 
latterly lived in the court of the Elector of Brandenburg.- The 
best edition of the De Jure is that of Leipsic (2 vols. 1744). 
There is an English version by Kennet (Lortd. 1749) J but Bar- 
beyrac’s French translation (Amsterdam, 2 vols. 4th, 1712), with 
notes, is most used. 

Puff'in {Fratcr cula or Aka aretka ), a species of Natatorial 
or swimming birds, belonging to the Alcida or auks, ahd 
common on many British coasts. It attains a length of 13 
inches, and breeds in April and May, The colour is a general 
black or very dark brown variegated with white* The wings 
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ate presented' by mwe rudiments, but although useless for 
-flight' tney&ve serviceable in swimming and diving. The P. lays 
a 2hgife egg of white colour, the egg being deposited in some de- 
sertejrabbit-burrow. The beak of the P, is large, and somewhat 
tragainiy. 1 Plence the name Of 'Coulter Neb’ applied in Scotland 
to this bird from the resemblance of the bill to the ‘coulter* of a 
plough. As in other auks, the legs in the P. are placed far back 
on the body, so that in a sitting posture the bird appears erect. 

png- Bog, a variety of dogs usually kept as pets, notable for 
the breadth of the muzzle and for the black snout. The hair is 
short, and in pure-bred dogs is of a yellowish colour mixed with 
black. Pug dogs resemble the bull-dogs in appearance. They 
are as a rule of gentle disposition and frolic with children. 
Foreign species of P. 1 ). may have long silky hair. 

Pu^ke, William Owen, born at Llanfihangel-y-Pennant, 
in Merionethshire, August 7, 1759, at the age of seventeen came 
to London, where he found a patron in Owen Jones (q. v.). 
With him he edited the poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym (1789), 
and at his cost produced a Welsh and English Dictionary (2 
vols. 1793-1803), a work, says Williams, ‘ruined by hobby- 
horsisms, a horrid cacophony, and a barbarous orthography.’ 
P, also wrote a Cambrian Biography (1803), translated into 
Welsh the Paradtse^ Lost and other poems, and was editor of the 
Cambrian Blister (1796-1818) and a Welsh magazine, V 
Great. He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, a 
D.C.L. of Oxford (1826), and one of Joanna Sduthcott’s ‘four 
and twenty elders.’ In 1806 he returned to Wales, and died at 
Talyllyn, near Dolgelly, June 4, 1835. 

Pu'gilism (Lat. pugilatus\ fighting with the fists for money, 
according to the rules of the English prize-rmg. Ancient pugi- 
lists fought with the cestus, strips of leather wound round the 
fist and the lower part of the arm, and sometimes with knobs of 
metal over the fist. The right arm was chiefly used to strike, 
and the left to ward off blows. Wrestling was not allowed. 
For many centuries the fist has played a leading part in single- 
handed encounters in England* but it was in the reign of George 
I, that P. developed the extraordinary and widely-extended 
popularity which characterised it for a century and a half. 
Broughton, for eighteen years champion of England, laid down 
about 1740 regular rules for P. f in order to secure fair-play, 
which have not been greatly altered since. lie is also said to 
have invented boxing-gloves. Jackson, champion in 1795, is 
esteemed as the most scientific boxer on record, and hU class- 
rooms in Bond Street were thronged with the golden youth. Lord 
Byron and Shaw the Life Guardsman among others first learned 
to use their fists under this master, who insisted as necessities of 
good boxing upon personal contempt of danger and self-confi- 
dence, accuracy in judging distances when sti iking, and great 
activity of limb as well as arm. The Regent was a warm patron 
of the ‘noble art,’ and the allied sovereigns, as well as the 
Emperor Nicholas were entertained on their visits to this country 
with exhibitions of this national sport. See article Boxing. 
But about twenty years ago the ring degenerated into a tho- 
roughly vile state, and this brutal amusement is now viewed 
with such thorough aversion, that no ptize- fight could take place 
without prompt and severe punishment. Professional pugilists, 
as may be imagined, are of alow class and character ; and though 
the training they are obliged to undergo is of the most health- 
ful description, they are exceptionally short-lived. With the 
stakes, sometimes very high in amount, which they win, they 
frequently retire to start public-houses, or to take diairs in back 
parlours where fisty encounters form the amusement of a ‘ Har- 
monic ’ evening. The ring has an extensive slang peculiar to 
itself, and its members are familiarly known as chickens, crushers, 
&C., by their admiring votaries. See Egan’s Boxiana t or Sketch 
of Ancient and ModenuP. (J vols. Lond. 1818), Fistiana (Lond. 
1863), American Fistiana from z8/6 to 1873 (NewYork, 1876). 
Belts Life , London, and Wilkes’ Spirit of the limes , New York, 
are the principal pugilistic papers in tins country and America, 
and in their columns long ana detailed accounts of all the great 
matches are given. 

3?Ugin, Augustin, an architectural draughtsman, born in 
France in 1762, came to London after the Revolution, and was 
engaged for some time in the office of Nash the architect. He 
aft4fwai'ds opened an architectural studio and school. P. pub- 
lished a number of works which did much to develop a widespread 


taste for medieval architecture In this center ; Specimens of 

Gothic Architecture (114 plates, 1821-33),, Architectural Illustra* 
tions of If ormandyj3&i$~%%\ &e. He diet! December 19, 1832, 
— Augustin Welby FTorthmoro P. , a distinguished 
architect, son of the preceding, born in London^ March t, *Sl3, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital. Possessing a decided genius 
erratic temperament, he became a proficient in various kinds , 
of artistic work, and led a roaming life till 1834, when he joined 
the Roman Catholic Church and became one of its most de* 
voted adherents and ablest adorners. His treatise on Gothic ' 
Furniture and Iron and Brass IVork appeared nl 1835. Such * 
works as Contrasts (1836), True Principles of Pointed • or 
Christian Architecture (1841), Apology for the Revival of Chris- 
tian Architecture (1843), were published at the time of the great 
Tractarian movement, and his eloquent advocacy of Gothic 
architecture caused his services to be eagerly sought throughout 
the country. lie refused, however, to lend his ecclesiastical 
services except to those of his own communion. He designed a 
vast number of Roman Catholic churches and buildings, including 
five cathedrals. Among his secular designs, the internal mould- 
ings, fittings, furnituie, and decorations of the Houses of Parli- 
ment hold a high place. He published a Glossary of Ecclesias- 
tical Ornament in 1844 and a woik on Floriated Ornaments in 
1849. He served as a juror in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
His heiculean labours and probably his religious asceticism 
brought on an attack of mental aberration in 1852, and he died 
at Ramsgate, 14th September of that year. See Recollections of 
A . IV. A\ P. and his father A , P. by B. Ferrey (1861). — 3 S. 
Welby P., eldest son of the preceding, born in 1834, succeeded 
to his lather’s practice, and is well known as the architect of St. 
Michael's Priory, Belmont ; the church of St. Peter and Pan 4 at 
York; the magnificent mansion of Scarborough Hall, Lanca- 
shire, &c. For the erection of the church of Notre Dame de 
Dadezeille he received fiom the Pope the Order of St. Sylvestre. 
lie died at Ramsgate, 5th June, 1875. 

Pulci, Luigi, a famous Italian poet, was born at Florence 
.3d December 1431. He enjoyed the friendship of Lorenzo de 
Medici and Poliziano, and produced his best work 11 Morgante 
Maggiore (Yen. 1481) at the bidding of Lorenzo’s mother, Lit- 
crezia Tornabuom. It is a mock-romantic epic in twenty-eight 
cantos on the Quixotic deeds of Rinaldo and the giant Mar- 
gate. P. also wrote a number of sonnets. He died at Florence 
in 1487. His poems are written in a pure and lich Tuscan, but 
their versification is harsh and unequal. The best edition of 
// Morgante Maggiore is that published, with a biographv, at 
Florence 1732 and Milan 1806. — P.’s two brothers, Bernardo 
and Luca, have also made themselves known by their poetical 
efifoits, the former by an elegy on the death of Cosmo de 
Medici and a poem on the passion of Christ ; the latter by a 
pastoral romance, Driadeo d' A more (Flor. 1479), and an epic 
romance, II Ci? is so Calvatieo (Fior. I490), which was probably 
the first in the Italian language. 

Pulex. See Flea. 

Pulicat ( Palicdt) y Lake of, an extensive inlet of the sea, or 
salt-water lake, between the districts of Chingleput and S. Arcot, 
on the Coromandel or E. coast of the Madras Presidency, British 
India. The lake is 33 miles in length from N. to S,, and II 
miles in bieadth where widest; it receives the diainage of 6700 
sq. miles. It contains several large islands, on one of which is 
the town of P., often mentioned in the history of the wars in the 
Carnatic. An important line of water communication leads 
through the lake into the district of S. Arcot. There is a good 
anchorage 2 miles off the sandy beach that sepaiates it from the 
sea. 

Fulkoya, a village 9 miles S. of St. Petersburg, the seat of 
the Imperial Nikolai Observatory (founded in 1838), whose 
valuable library contains an almost complete collection of the 
MSS. of Kepler. P. lies at the foot of the P. mountains, which 
slope steep down to the Neva valley, and afford a magnificent 
view of St. Petersburg. Pop. 600. See Piazzi Smyth, Three 
Cities in Russia (2 vols. Lond. 1862), 

PuITey is a simple machine consisting of a wheel movable 
about an axis, and having a groove cut in the circumference, 
over which a cord passes. The axis fc supported by the block , 
Which may be either fixed or movable. A single P. serves 
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merely to change the direction of motion; but if the* cord, is 
passed under a second P. anti then £xed to the block of the 
first, a certain mechanical advantage is gained, in virtue of which 
a mass may be raised by the action of a force less than the 
weight of the mass. In this particular case suppose the upper 
P. fixed, and a mass M attached to the free extremity of the 
cord. Let also a mass W be attached to the lower P. I 
is required to know what relation must exist between M am 
W> so that there may be equilibrium ; it being postulated that 
the system is frictionless. There will be equilibrium when the 
' work which M would do in falling through a certain height is 
„ equal to the work done upon W in raising it tlnough that height 
through which the lower P. moves when the free extremity 
of the cord is depressed through the foimer distance. Now, if 
the lower P. is raised through, say, one inch, each segment of 
the cord connecting it to the upper P. is shortened by the same 
amount, therefore the portion of the cord going round the 
pulleys is shortened by twice that amount, and therefore the fiee 
extremity falls through a distance of two inches. But the woik 
which P does is the product of the weight of M into the height 
through which it falls ; and the work done upon IV is the pro- 
duct of its weight into the height through which it is raised, and 
this height is, as we saw above, equal to twite the former height. 
Hence, for equilibrium, the weight of M : weight of IV : : i : 2 
or the weight of IV= twice the weight of M. By such an 
arrangement, then, it is possible to balance one force by another 
half its value ; and by exerting a slightly greater force than the 
latter, it is possible to raise the formei. By increasing the 
number of pulleys, the mechanical advantage is increased. There 
are various ways of arranging pulleys, which are known by 
special names and are applied to special purposes ; but in all 
cases the advantage gained may be theoretically calculated by 
the application of the principle ot work done. Practically, of 
course, the rigidity of the rope and the friction of the bearings 
considerably diminish the mechanical advantage. The various 
Modifications usually known as systems o( pulleys aie given in 
detail in all text-books on elementary mechanics. 

Fulmona'ria, Pulmonif'era, names applied in zoology (1) 
to the higher gioup of the Arathnidam, including the spulcis 
and scorpions which breathe by means of pulmonary sacs oi lung 
sacs, and (2) to the section of the class Gastnopula , lepresented 
by the snails and slugs, which breathe air directly from the 
atmosphere. Air is admitted to the pulmonaiy sacs of the 
Arachnidans by apei tures called stigmata or sphacle ?; and by 
a special aperture to the pulmonary sac or chamber of the Gas- 
teropods. 

Pulo Nias, the largest of a chain of islands lying off the W. 
coast of Sumatra. Aiea, 2751 sq. nules ; pop. estimated (187S) 
at 500,000. The surface is mountainous, using in the S. and 
S.W. to 2000 feet. The chief nveis are the Mocijeija on the N., 
the Soliu and Idanoi 011 the L., and the M0100 and Nojo on 
the W. Earthquakes are fiequent. The temperatuie ranges 
from 68° to 75 0 Fain. The products arc mai/e, sweet potatoes, 
sago, rice, and cocoa-nuts. The Dutch E. India Company in 
the 17th c., and the English in 1820, concluded commeicial 
treaties with Nias chiefs, and in 1857 the whole island was taken 
possession of by the Dutch Government, who have yet (1878) 
only one fixed settlement therein — viz., at Gunong Sitoli on the 
K. coast, See Verbeek and Nagel in the Jaarboek van het 
Munwezen m Ned. O. Indie (1874 and 1876). 

Fulo-Penang. See Penang. 

Pul'pit (Lat, pulpitum , Gr. logeton) in Greek and Roman 
theatres was the part of the stage nearest the orchestra, and 
elevated above it, ft om which the actors spoke. In the Christian 
Church sermons were first delivered fiom the altar steps, and 
this place was named P. This name was next given to the 
elevated stage in churches, monastery-refectoncs, cloisters, &c., 
formerly in the first always placed in the nave, attached to a 
wall, pillar, or screen. Of the ancient wooden and stone pulpits 
in England, the former are usually polygonal, having panels 
adorned with feathering, tracery, &c. After the Reformation 
tne number of wooden pulpits here was immensely increased. 
The pulpits of Continental churches are often very large and 
most elaborately adorned with architectural and sculptured orna- 
ments, especially the crucifix. 
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Pulque, a species of beer or fermented liquor prepared In 
Mexico and Central America from the juice of the AJfiwt 
Americana and allied species. ' The juice is obtained In ftbqnd* 
ance by removing the flowering stem when it is on the of 
expanding. P. is pot a pleasant beverage to those unused to 
its peculiar smell and flavour. A spirit^ also distilled frM it 

Pulse, the name applied to the movement of the arteries on 
bloodvessels originating from the left ventricle of the heart, and 
carrying pure blood throughout the body. The muscular force 
of the left ventricle of the heart in propelling bloodthrough the 
vessels is somewhat impeded by the capillary circulation — that 
is, the jet or flow of blood cannot pass at once and directly on* 
wards into the smallest bloodvessels. Hence part of the force 
is expended on the elastic and contractile walls 0 £ .the arteries, 
with the result of producing the movements which constitute the 
P. of each bloodvessel. When the artery is affected by the 
forcible contraction of the left ventricle, it increases in both 
length and diameter, but owing to the muscular and contractile 
structure of these walls the bloodvessels recoil after the Ventri- 
cular contraction has passed away. The P. calculated as arising 
fiom any one particular part of the heart is not perceptible at 
the same time 111 all the arteries. The carotid P. in the neck, 
for instance, will be felt before the radial at the wrist, and the 
radial in its turn before the P. say in the dorsal artery of the 
foot. The differences in the time of pulsation of the arteries 
naturally vary with the distance from the heart. Probably, 
however, the greatest difference between the P* of any two 
aitcries is not greater than the one-sixth or one-eighth of a 
second. By means of an instrument called a sphygmograph — 
consisting of a lever moved by the P. and of a clock-work 
arrangement causing a caid to move whilst a second lever is 
made to trace a lme (coi 1 espondmg to the P.) in the card — the 
giaphic ‘form’ of the P. can be ascertained. A healthy P, 
gives a tracing in which a short fum up-stroke exists with a 
slanting but firm down-stroke. A wavering and indented down- 
stroke, on the othei hand, would indicate a weak P. The P. is 
affected by the vanous circumstance.-* which modify the action 
of the heart ; hence the value of the P. as a symptom of disease. 
Age, .sex, mental condition, disease, temperament, and even 
poatuie, influence the heait’s action and produce variations in 
the P. In some persons the P. appeals to exhibit constitu- 
tional peuili.uities with winch the sphygmograph has made us 
familiar. 

Pulse (Lat. puh, Ileb. phul), a pottage of meal and peas ; 
but is now limited to the seeds of various Leguminosce cultivated 
for food. Of such, Pha^eolus furnishes some of the most useful. 
Ca/anus yields a P. in gicat and general esteem in India, form- 
ing m some districts the pi evading aiticlc of diet of all classes. 
Do lu A os, La blab, Cher , and Canavalia also furnish impoitant 
P. See Kidnly-iiean, Chick-pea, and Pigeon-pea. The 
oid inary peas and beans may also be termed P. 

Pulta'va, or Poltava, a government of S. Russia, bounded 
N. by Kiev, S. by Kherson and Ekateunoslav, E. by Kharkov, 
and N. by Tthemigov. Area 19,261 sq. miles ; pop. (1870) 
2,002, 1 18. P. belongs to the basin of the Dnieper, whose chief 
affluents are the Sule, Psiol, Vorskla, and (on the S, frontier), 
Oiel. Except on the swampy flats on the left banks of the 
river the land is very fruitful, and yields abundant fruit, com, 
tobacco, and pasturage for cattle. Seven per cent, of the surface 
is covered with forest. — P., the capital, on the right bank of the 
Vorskla, consists of an old part in the middle, with additions 
gioupcd around it in the form of a fan. It has a cathedral and 
twelve othei churches. A monument commemorates the baftle 
of 8th July 1709, m which Karl XII. of Sweden was decisively 
defeated by the Russians. The fair held at P. from the 20th to 
the 31st July is the third greatest mart for the internal trade of 
Russia. In 1871 the goods sold were valued at £2. 448, 800. 
Pop. (1870) 33,979. 

Pultusk', a town of Russia, in the Polish government of 
Lomza, on the river Navev, 31 miles N. of Warsaw, has the 
castle of the Bishop of Block, and a pop. of (1870) 7916* P, 
was (1703) the scene of a victory of KariXJI, of Sweden over 
a Saxon army tinder General Steinau, which was almost entirely 
taken prisoner ; and here the French under Lannes, after a sharp 
action, compelled the Russians under Bennigsen to retreat (26th 
December 1806). 
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Pu'ma, or Ooug'ar (/>/w or Leopardus Concolor\ a species 
of Feline Carnivorous animals occurring in N. and S. America, 

and by some natu- 
ralists named, the 
* American Lion.* 
In general appear- 
ance the P. resembles 
a lioness. It has no 
mane, and its colour 
is reddish brown 
above and white 
Puma. below. The average 

. , _ . . _ ' length of the animal 

is from 6 to 8 or even 9 feet. It is stealthy in its habits, but 
seldom or never openly attacks man. It effects great destruction 
in sheepfolds, and climbs and swims with facility. By American 
farmers the P. is named the ‘Panther,' or ‘Painter.’ 

Pumice (Lat. pumex r, orig. spumex, ‘what is spit or spumed 
out ), the name of the light cellular ejections of a volcano. It 
is very porous, has a fibrous appearance, and is so light as to 
float on water. Being almost wholly composed of silica and 
alumina, it is much used for polishing and cleaning purposes. 
The chief localities where it is abundant are the islands of Lipari, 
Ponza, Ischia, and Vulcano, lying in the Mediterranean, to the 
N. of Sicily. 

PumpTrin, or Pom'pion. See Gourd. 

Pumps depend for their action upon fluid pressure. There 
arc various kinds of P, — air-pump, suction-pump, force-pump, 
&c., named according to the purpose for which they arc used, 
or the principle upon which they work. The structure of the 
air-pump is described under that heading. The ordinary suction 
pump consists of a hollow water-tight cylinder, in which a 
movable piston fits, provided with a valve opening upwards. 
At the lower end of the cylinder, which dips into a reservoir of 
water, is another valve, also opening upwards. The piston is 
woikecl by a convenient lever handle. Suppose, to begin with, 
that the tube contains only "air. When the piston is pushed 
clown, the increased pressure will force a certain quantity of air 
out by the only possible outlet, the valve on the piston. If 
the piston is now raised, the pressure of the air 011 the tube is 
diminished, and the constant atmospheric pressure exerted upon 
the external surface of the water in the reservoir forces watei 
through the lower valve into the tube. This water once in can- 
not escape again, because the lower valve opens only upwards. 
A second down and up stroke of the piston is followed by the 
influx of more water into the tube ; and at length, after several 
strokes have been given, the column of liquid reaches above the 
lowest position of the piston, which then raises this uppei por- 
tion during its up stroke to the opening in the side of the tube 
by winch the water escapes. The true agent in the suction 
pump is therefore the pressure of the atmosphere, The water 
m the tube rises simply because a paitial vacuum is formed 
above it by the motion of the piston. If it weie possible to 
form a perfect vacuum, the water would rise to a height of about 
33 feet, since the prcssuie of the air can support a column of 
water that height. Practically, however, suction P. aie useless 
for depths exceeding 24 or 25 feet; consequently for greater 
depths other methods must be adopted. The force-pump is 
employed instead. It diffeis from the suction-pump in having 
the discharge pipe entering below the piston, which lias no valve. 
A valve opens upwards as before into the piston tube, and a 
second valve opens outwards into the discharge pipe. When 
th^ piston is pressed down, the compressed air is forced 
through this valve Into the discharge pipe. When the 
piston is raised, water pours in from below to fill up the 
partial vacuum. When the piston is again forced down, this 
water is piesscd out by the side valve into the discharge tube. 
By a succession of strokes as much water is forced into the dis- 
charge pipe as may be required. In both these simple P., it is 
evident that the water is discharged in a series of jerks. For 
many purposes this is objectionable j and to remedy this fault 
various schemes have been devised In the simplest double 
action force-pump, half the water which in the single action 
pump would be wholly forced into the discharge pipe, finds its 
way into the tube above the piston partially filled by the piston 
rod* When the piston is raised it forces this quantity of water 
into the discharge pipe. In this way water is being forced out 
335 


durftig bo tli th$ up and "the down stroke* There are many 
modifications of this principle, one of which, invented 4 by Wor- 
thington of New York, merits special notice. In it the piston 
works horizontally in a chamber which is provided with a 
number of ingress and egress valves. Whatever the position of 
the piston, the chamber is divided into portions, which, during 
the reciprocating motion of the piston, are varying continuously 
in volume. The portion at that end towards which the pisfon 
is advancing at any instant is of course diminishing in volume, 
and the water in it, therefore, is being forced out by the egress . 
valves, its ingress valves being closed. At the same time, the ' 
other portion, which is increasing in volume, is being filled, be- , 
cause of the diminishing pressure, by water pouring through the 
ingress valves from the reservoir. This water during the return 
stroke is then forced out, while the other portion of the chamber 
is filling. The old-fashioned hand fire-engine is a double action 
force-pump. It consists of a 
cylinder, in which the shaft CD 
works with a rocking motion. 

When C is moving down, the 
valve c is shut, and the water 
in E escapes by the valve a . 

D is at the same time moving 
up, and forces the water in the 
upper portion through the dis- 
chargc-pipc B. Simultaneously 
the pressure is diminishing in 
F, and therefore the valve d is 
forced open by the inrushing 
water from A. During the 
reversed stroke a and d arc 
closed, and b and r are open, 
and water is impelled through B as before. This modification is 
due to Bramah. In the centrifugal P. of Appold, Gwynne, Besse- 
mer, and o tliers, water is introduced at the centre of a wheel which 
rotates in a cylinder ; and by this rotatory motion the fluid is 
driven out to the circumfeience along the vanes of the wheel, 
and thus gains sufficient tangential velocity to impel it along the 
discharge pipe. In all P. there is always great loss, arising 
mainly from the velocity of the liquid and the friction of the 
bearings. The Archimedian Screw (cj. v.) is a kind of pump 
which works by gravitation. 

Pun (variously derived from Fr. pointe ; ‘ a point or witticism/ 
and Old Eng. punian , * to bruise ’) is defined by Addison (Spee~ 
tutor , No. 61) as ‘a conceit arising from the use of two words 
that agree in the sound but differ m the sense.’ It constitutes, 
according to Wendell Holmes, the crime of ‘verbietde, i,A, 
violent treatment of a word with fatal results to its legitimate 
meaning, which is its life.’ But though most good and great 
writers concur with him in reprobating this ‘ sottise des gens 
d'esprti , ’ it has been indulged in at all tunes and by all manners 
of men. Aristophanes’ comedies are only less full of doubles en • 
t entires than a modern burlesque ; Cicero bores one with his ever- 
lasting jokes on Verves ; Elizabeth, rallying Burleigh on his 
burliness , remarked that he w’ould make less stir in our realm 
than my Lord of Leicester ; grave Puritans bailed the Pope’s 
bull ; and Shakespeare, ever faithful to nature, makes some of 
his characters punsters, as others are liars and braggadocios. 
Even Dr. Samuel Johnson, although he said that ‘ the man who 
would make a P. would pick a pocket,’ himself fell into the fault 
which he had often condemned in others, and was guilty of one P., 
and that of a very heinous character. Those who have a taste for 
criminal literature, and would read of the exploits of those 
deliberate and professional punsters, Sydney Smith, Hook, Hood, 
Montmaur, and the Marquis de Bievre, may study Rowley’s 
Puniana (2 vols. Lond. 1874) and L. Larchey’s Les Joueurs des 
Mots (Par. 1866). Then, as an antidote, let them turn to pp. 
12, 15, and 293 of Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (new 
ed. Bust. 1877). 

Pu'na, the name giver, in S. America to (lie bleak tablelands 
of Peru and Bolivia, whose elevation above the sea-level varies 
from 12,000 to 18,000 feet. Their surface is stony, and devoid 
of vegetation, while animal life is represented only by the condor 
and rare specimens of the vicuna. The Despoblado , or unpeopled 
region of Peru, called also the Black I\, has an average b^adth 
of 150 miles, and is crossed only by certain tracks or trails, which 
arc strewn with the skeletons or dcssicated bodies of men and 
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animals that have perished in traversing this inhospitable 
region. Caverns* and a few wretched huts of refuge furnish 
the only shelter from the piercing winds which sweep over these 
dreary plains. The lower P. of Bolivia supports a scanty Indian 
population. 


Punch, a tool of steel for piercing holes in various materials, 
or for cutting out shapes or designs by percussion or pressure. 
Jn its simplest form, as used by blacksmiths and other operatives 
for perforating thin metal plates, the P. is a short piece of solid 
steel, with a flat point, ana it is driven through the plate to he 
peiforated by striking the head with a hammer, there being a 
hole in the anvil or other support directly under the plate to 
receive the pieces punched out. In many cases the F. has its 
lower end in the form of a hollow cylinder with cutting edges, 
adapted for cutting out wafers, lozenges, paper discs, &c.; while 
in others the end of the P. is shaped as a letter, number, or 
ornamental design. A saddler’s or shoemaker’s P. has lever 
arms like pincers or pliers. Powerful punching-macliines, worked 
by hydraulic or steam power, aie in use for perforating boiler- 
plates, &c M foi the reception of rivets or screws, and in connec- 
tion with these machines, Kennedy’s new spiral F. has recently 
been introduced into this country. This I\, instead of being 
flat-ended, has its point constructed in a helical form, which cuts 
with a shearing action ; and experimental tests on the tensile 
stiength of steel boiler-plates perforated with the ordinary fiat 
P. and with the spiral P. have yielded results greatly in the 
favour of the latter. P. is also the name given to an instrument 
u^erl by die-sinkers in forming duplicate copies of an original 
com or medal die. See Dik-Sinking. 

Punch, the principal character in the favourite puppet-show 
of Punch and Judy. The name, though perhaps crossed in its oi« 
thography with the English word paunch , is probably a diminutive 
of the Italian Policinella or Pulcinella, which is said in Gallani’s 
Neapolitan Vocabulary to have been called after Puccio d’Aniello, 
a buffoon of Accrra, whose eccentricities became a common 
subject for dramatic treatment in Naples, the character being 
made the medium of local and political satire. The original 
puppet Policinella had a face like the ancient comic- mask, the 
nose being like the beak of a bird. Ilis functions were similar 
to those of the Vice of the old moralities and the clown of later 
date. He was a roguish chatterbox and an amorous cynic. The 
chama of Policinella owes its origin to Silvio Fuiello, an Italian 
comedian, who about the year 1600 made P. the pcrpetiator of 
a domestic tragedy followed by supernatural lefiilmtion, in a 
play of a bioadly farcical character. Policinella was originally 
straight and erect 111 body, but in his travels thiough France and 
England he lost much of his personal comeliness. From a young 
J and joyous Don Juan lie was tiansfoimed into an obe»c and 
humpbacked Falstaff, and on his appeal ance in this country he 
threw away the gay satiie of Iraly for the rough practical humour 
of England. In the reign of Queen Anne he became a public 
and highly popular cbaiacter. 'Hie Tatler and Spectator fre- 
quently prattled about him. A letter in No. 1 4 of the latter, 
purpoiiing to come fiom the sexton of St. Paul's, Govcnt Gar- 
den, complains of the show outside thinning the congregation. 
In addition to his own legitimate drama, he played as clown in 
many other puppet-shows. Since then he has been a perpetual 
pet of the nuiscry, and the acknowledged prince of puppets. 
Two men are usually engaged in the street exhibition, one 
carrying the theatre, and the other the box of puppets. The 
forefinger is used to move the head of the puppet, and the second 
linger and thumb the arms. A full account of the history of I\, 
with the words of his Tragical Comedy or Comical Tragedy y 
taken fiom the lips of a famous showman by Mi. Payne Collier, 
with 24 illustrations by George Cimckshank, is published under 
the title of Pumh and Judy (5th ed. 1870), A similar show 
lias been popular in China for many yea is. 

Punch is an intoxicating beverage, now much less fiequently 
seen than was the case about the beginning of this century. It 
is composed of alcoholic liquor, hot water, and sugar, flavoured 
with acid fiuit juices. For spmts, wine is sometimes substituted, 
sometimes both are u-ed, and the beverage becomes a complex 
nrepaiaiion like modem American ‘drinks.’ Rum J\ is a staid e 
beverage among sailors. Scotch 1 toddy ’ i, a foim of P: made 
employed y ’ gulera ^» without any fruit juice being 



Punctua'tion (Lat. punctum , * a point ’), the art of dividing 
written composition into sentences and clauses by stops or 
points, so as to bring out the sense and relation of the words, 
and help the reader to a proper enunciation. A method, pf P- 
is said to have been devised by the grammarian Aristophanes 
(3d c, B.c.), but the present system was the invention of tne early 
printer Manutius (q. v.). To him we owe the, period, colon 
(Gr. 1 limb '), semicolon, and comma (Gr. 4 segment ’), the marks 
of interrogation and exclamation, the parenthesis and dash, as 
well as the hyphen, apostrophe, and quotation marks, which are 
sometimes, though improperly, included in P. These points are 
used almost everywhere in the same manner, the chief exceptions 
being that in Greek a turned full-stop (*) supplies the place of 
the semicolon, which stands for the sign of interrogation, and 
that in Spanish the marks pf interrogation and exclamation pre- 
cede the sentence. 

Pun'dit ( pandit ), the Indian title for a learned Brahmin, espe- 
cially one who makes some branch of Sanskrit learning nis 
special study, and teaches it. Study and instruction form one 
common religious duty, and the same word is applied to the 
student and the teacher. The P. is highly respected; he is 
abundantly supported by charity or endowments, and demands 
no remuneration. Some of the students of the Veda are able to 
repeat the whole by heart, numbering more than 10,000 lines; 
others apply themselves especially to logic. P. has, m some 
cases, become a proper name. 

Fu'nica. See Pomegranate. 

Punishments of officers and soldiers in the army and navy 
are detailed in the Mutiny Act, the Articles of War, and the 
Queen’s Regulations. The commanding officer has only the 
power of reprimanding a commissioned officer, who must be 
tried by a court-martial. He may be sentenced to death, 
degraded, or cashiered, or in the navy placed at the bottom of 
the list of officers of his grade. The men for minor offences may 
be admonished, imprisoned for short periods, undergo punish- 
ment drill or stoppage of leave and pay. For more serious 
offences, when they are tried by court-martial, they may be dis- 
missed the service, imprisoned, or be sentenced to penal servi- 
tude, or death. The extreme penalty of the law takes the form 
of shooting if for an offence against discipline, or by hanging if 
foi a heinous crime. Flogging has been abolished except when 
on active service in the army, but is si 1 H occasionally resorted to 
in the navy. A non-commissioned officer can only be reduced 
to the ranks and punished by sentence of court-martial. 

Punjaub {Panjaby ‘the area between the five rivers,’ cf, 
Doab), a province on the N.W. frontier of British India, 
bounded S. by Scmde and Rajputana, N. by the upper ranges 
of the Himalayas, E. by the river Jumna, separating it from 
the N.W. Provinces proper, and W. by the Suleiman moun- 
tains, which shut off Afghanistan; area, 103,748 sq. miles, of 
which only 34,438 are cultivated; pop, (18 68) 17,596,752, of 
whom 53 pel cent, nrc Mohammedans, strongest in the N.W. 
and W. ; 35 per cent. Hindus, chiefly in the N.E. and E. ; 
and 6 per cent. Sikhs, centering lound Lahore and Amritsur. 
Ethnically the Juts or Jats (q. v.), supposed to be of Scythic 
origin, number more than three millions, the Rajputs nearly one 
million, Brahmans 800,000, Pathans (q. v.) or Afghans 700,000, 
Gujars 500, 000. This is apart from dependent and feudatory 
states and the frontier tribes. The native states, of which the 
chief are Caslimeie, Bhawalpur, and Patteeala, are 36 in num- 
ber ; estimated area, 104,000 sq. miles ; pop. 5J millions ; 
levenue, ^1,800,000; military forces, 50,000 nien ; tribute 40 
British Government, £ 28,000 . The frontier tribes, of whom 
the principal are the Swatees, Afreedecs, and Wazirees, and who 
are all either Pathans or Belucliecs, arc estimated to number 
130,000 fighting men. The P., as an administrative unit, under 
a Lieutenant-Governor of its own, is divided into 10 divisions, 
32 districts, and 132 tahscels or subdivisions. This tract, 
however, is in every direction more extensive than the old 
province known to geography and to history. This latter was 
strictly limited to the area watered by the five rivers, the Sutlej, 
Beas, Ravi, Chenaub, and Thelum. But the kingdom acquired 
by conouest after the second Sikli war of 1S49 extended across 
the Indus to the borders of Afghanistan, and N, up towards 
Chinese Tartary ; while in 1850, after the Mutiny, a slice of 
Hindustan proper, including the capital of Delhi, was added to 
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the P. The climate is liable to extremes of heat and cold, and 
the rainfall is scanty * The soil is a vast expanse of alluvial clay 
and loam, everywhere covered or sprinkled with' sand. Agri- 
culture, therefore, is largely dependent upon irrigation, which is 
applied by the Persian wheel. Apart from the rivers and pri- 
vate canals, there were, in 1873-74, 991,000 acres irrigated ; the 
total outlay by Government has been £1,827,000 ; and the net 
revenue (direct and indirect) £171,000, or more than 9 per cent, 
on capital. The chief Government canals are the Baree Doab 
and W, Jumna systems. The staple crops are — in the spring, 
wheat, barley, pulses, oil-seeds, vegetables, tobacco, and poppy ; 
in the autumn, millets, maize, rice, cotton, sugar-cane, and 
indigo*' Out of a total cultivated area of 19 million acres, 
nearly six millions were in 1874 under wheat, and more than four 
millions under jtnvar and bajra, the two kinds of millet. In 
Kangra district there were in the same year 28 tea-gar- 
dens, covering 3390 acres, and producing 526,000 lbs. The 
domestic animals are oxen, buffaloes, horses, camels, goats, 
sheep, and donkeys. The mineral products include iron, 
copper, antimony, gold, and lead ; salt, saltpetre, and alum ; 
building stone of all kinds, maible, slate, sulphur, petro- 
leum, and coal. The total annual value of the manufactures 
is estimated at £5,300,000. The most important are cotton, 
silk, and shawl weaving; gold and silver lace, leather, iron, 
steel, jewellery, pottery, and glass. Careful statistics of all 
branches of trade are now collected. In 1874-75, the total im- 
ports were valued at £11,339,000, the exports at £5,612,000. 
The English piece-goods imported were alone valued at 
£7,000,000 sterling, of which much is redistributed from Delhi. 
The exports of grain of all kinds exceeded the imports by 

131.000 tons; horns and hides were exported to the value of 
£ 1,043,000 ; pashmina or shawl goods were imported to the 
value of £233,000. There is a laige transit trade with Central 
Asia, and also down the Indus to Kurrachi. The commercial 
centres are Delhi, Lahore, Multan, Amritsur, and Peshawur. 
Delhi has a pop. of 154,000, Amritsur 133,000, but Lahore 
with 98,924, the former capital of Runjeet Singh, is the seat of 
the British Government. In 1873-74 the imperial revenue was 
£3.458,000, of which about £2,000,000 came from land and 
£867,000 from salt ; in addition, there were local receipts to the 
amount of nearly £1,000,000. The military force consists of 

18.000 European and an equal number of native troops, with 97 
guns under the commander-in-chief ; and the P. frontier force of 

12.000 men, maintained at a cost of £360,000, under tire orders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, for the control ot the hill tribes. 
The police number 20,000 men, costing £300,000. There are 
altogether 1921 educational institutions, Government and aided, 
attended by 103,000 pupils, at a total cost of £124,000. The 
languages spoken are Hindustani, Punjabi, a dialect derived 
from the ancient Sanskrit, and akin to Hindi and Pushtu 
(q, v.), the language of the Afghan frontier, which has been 
ascertained to belong to the Iranian or Zend branch of the Aryan 
family. The length of roads, metalled and unmetallecl, is 20,000 
miles ; of water communication, 2470 miles ; and of railways, 687 
miles were open at the close of 1875. Two important lines of 
rail are not yet (1878) finished — from Lahore to Peshawur, and 
from Multan to Kurrachi in Scinde. There are about 4000 square 
miles under the management of the forest department, the most 
valuable trees being deodara and other varieties of pine ; in 
*873-74 the receipts were £73,000, giving a net revenue of 
£13,000, The land settlement is made direct with the cultivators, 
grouped together in their indigenous village communities ; the 
assessment is usually for a term of 30 years, and there are altogether 
abbut 2,000,000 cultivating pioprietors, with recorded rights. 
The history of the P. is representative of the different races who 
have conquered India, and the plains between its rivers form 
the ‘cockpit* of Hindustan. In 327 B.c. Alexander the Great 
advauced as far as the Sutlej, and the Graeco-Bactrian dynasiy 
founded by his general, Seleucus, which lasted till about 126 
B.C., has left many remains. A Hindu dynasty was then 
restored, and the P. was at one time a stronghold of the Bud- 
dhists. lit 1021 Mahmud of Ghuzni made Lahore the capital 
of a subject province ; and the Mohammedans continued pre- 
dominant, in successive waves of Tartar and Afghan conquest, 
until Runjeet Singh (q. v.) established a Sikh (q. v.) empire at 
the beginning of the present century. After his death, the 
recklessness of the Khalsa or Sikh army forced on a collision 
with the British ; and after the second Sikh war, the P. was 


permanently annexed, and the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the 
infant son of Runjeet, received a pension of £50,000 a year, 
which he now enjoys as a Christian country gentleman in 
Norfolk. A picked staff , of civilians and military officers was 
chosen for the new administration, which has been of the most 
effective character. Even during the Mutiny of 1857-58 the 
civil population remained loyal throughout. The Bengal sepoys 
were either disarmed or promptly punished for rebellion, while 
the warlike Sikhs and Pathans reinforced the British army before 
Delhi. The chief names associated with this brilliant chapter 
in British annals are the Lawrences, Henry and John, Sir H, 
Montgomery, Sir II. Edwardes, Generals Nicholson and Abbot, 
Sir R. Temple, and Lord Napier. The P. is still administered 
as a non-Regulation province. It has recently (1878) been pro- 
posed to separate the outlying districts beyond the Indus, and 
form them into an independent frontier administration, together 
with the adjoining province of Scinde. S fit Annual Blue Books on 
the Moral and Material Progress of India (London) ; Annual 
Administration Reports of the P. Government (Lahore) ; 
Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs (Load. 1853) ; General 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India (Lond. 1874) ; The 
Rajas of the P. by Mr. Lepel Griffin (Lahore, 1870) ; Handbook 
of the Manufactures and Arts of the P. by Mr. Baden Powell. 

Punjnud, the name given to the stream which conveys the" 
united waters of the Punjaub into the Indus. These rivers are 
the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Clienaub, and Jhelum. The total 
course of the P. is about 60 miles, in a S.W. direction, and it 
falls into the Indus opposite Mittunkotc. 

Punkah, the Indian name for a fan, derived from a Sanskrit 
word, meaning ‘feather.’ It is of two kinds — (1) The hand-fan, 
which is greatly in use among natives, and is not made to close 
like its European copy. It is sometimes highly ornamented, of 

f ieacocks’ feathers, with a gold or silver handle, and it figures 
argely in state ceremonials. (2) The machine for cooling the air 
of rooms, universally used by Europeans. This consists of a 
framework fixed in the ceiling, from which depends a fringe or 
cuitam. The framework moves on hinges, being set in motion 
by a rope pulled by a person outside. One of the grievances of 
Indian life arises from the fact that the ‘P. puller’ will fall 
asleep during the hot nights. 

Punnah (Band), the capital of a native stale of ihe same 
name in Bundelcund, Central India, no miles S.W. of Allaha- 
bad. It is handsomely built of sandstone along the side of a tank, 
and contains many Hindu temples. — The state of P., which lies 
between the N.W. and the Central Provinces, has an aiea of 
2555 sq. miles ; pop. 183,000 ; revenue £50,000. The country 
is a tableland among the Vindhyan Mountains, and yields iron 
and diamonds. 

Punt (Dutch pout, Fr. ponton), a small open boat of oblong 
form, flat-bottomed, and usually witli square ends. It is mainly 
used in shallow waters, as on river* and marshes, and is generally 
propelled by poles. 

Pu'pa (Lat. * a girl ’), the second stage in the metamorphosis 
of insects. The P., or chrysalis , as it is also named, is quiescent 
and enclosed in a cocoon or in the larval skin. In some insects, 
however (e.g, grasshoppers, &c.), the P. is not enclosed, but 
active, and only differs from the adult by not having wings. The 
period during which insects remain in this state varies consi- 
derably. 

Pu'piL See Age. 

Pu'pil, Artificial, the name applied to an airangcmcnfc 
effected by oculists, in cases of disease of the eye, or where the 
vision is from whatever cause imperfect, with the view of render- 
ing the pupil capable of adjusting itself peifectly to the admis- 
sion or seclusion of light-rays. The formation of an A. P. is 
attended with difficulty. The pupil itself is the apeiture in the 
iris (see Eye) through which the light-rays pass, the muscular 
fibres of the iris contracting or exDanding so as to vary the size 
of the opening. 

Pupilage, or Pupillar'ity, Sec Age. 

Pu'pils Protection Act. This is a Scotch ‘ Act of Sede- 
runt* (see Acts of Sederunt), regulated and amplified by 13 
Viet. c. 5 l, for the protection of the property of pupils (see 
Age), and of those absent from Scotland, or of mental incapacity 
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(see Capacity, Legal). Under these Acts, every Judicial 
factor (q. v.) must give security for his pecuniary transactions, 
and for performance of his general duties, regarding the estate 
of his pupil. 

Pu pil-Teach'ers are boys and girls in primary schools who 
are, in the first place, pupils, but who are also partly occupied 
in teaching. The English Elementary Education Act of 1870 
requires that P.-T. be not less than thirteen years of age ; that 
they be duly presented for examination to the inspector ; and 
that they acquire certain certificates. Their engagement is for 
five years, at the end of which time they may be admitted into 
a training college. Their salary for the first year is about ^10, 
and is increased at the rate of some £2, 10s. yearly. In 1874 
there were in England and Wales 27,321 P.-T. 

Fupp'ets (Lat. pupus , ‘a child,’ Fr. ponptfe, 'a doll’), stage 
figures usually made of wood, woiked by the hand or by wires 
or other mechanism. Their use is doubtless as old as the drama 
itself. The fantoccini (Ital. fatitino, ‘an infant’) or puppet 
shows of Italy were very famous, and it was probably from 
this country that they were introduced into France and Eng- 
land. The old English name for puppet is motion, and 
motion plays were common before the institution of the regular 
theatre. Ben Jonson in his Bartholomew Fair makes Lanihcrn 
Leatherhead convert the story of Hero and Leander into a 
motion play. From this writer's woiks we infer that two 
kinds of puppet shows existed at his time, one with dialogue 
and the other in dumb show. Even when theatres were 
firmly established in London, puppet shows continued to 
be held ,with eclat in Fleet Street and Holborn, where they 
frequently parodied the efforts of the legitimate drama. Old 
Testament stories and the lives of saints furnished a favourite 
field for puppet display — David ami Goliath, Noah , and The 
Prodigal Son were extremely popular shows, while that of 
Nineveh with Jonas and the Whale is mentioned by Jonson 
and twenty other authors. The unfortunate I\ suffered perse- 
cution like their friends the actors at the hands of the Puritans. 
Goldsmith refers to the show of Solomons Temple in She Stoops 
to Conquer. Dr. Johnson declared that the play of Macbeth 
might be acted satisfactorily by P. alone, and a man named 
Henry Rowe acted upon his suggestion with some success. 
Puppet shows on scriptural subjects were long in vogue in 
Germany, where Dr. Faust was also a favourite hero. Goethe 
in the opening chapters of Wilhelm Meister makes the hero 
weary his beloved Mariana with a recital of his delight in 
P. to which he owed his eailust dramatic instincts. Towards 
the end of the 16th c. there were popular marionette (or puppet) 
theatres in France, and so late as the 18th c. they were a 
favourite amusement to the aristocracy of that countiy. Under 
this name of Marionettes (q. v.) some very ingenious puppet 
exhibitions are still made. There is a history of puppet plays 
in England in Cruickshank’s Punch and Judy (5th cd. 1870). 

Pura'na {Piled nd, from a Sanskrit word, meaning ‘before, 
old ’), the especial designation of a class of religious works in 
India, which rank second to the Vedas, and form the basis of 
the popular belief of the Hindus at the present day. They are 
18 in number, with as many more minor or upa-puranas; and 
though they refer to, and evidently embody earlier works, none 
of them can be traced back in its present form for more than 
iooo years. They are divided into three classes, each containing 
six books: (1) The Rajasa P,, relating to Brahma; (2) the Satt- 
vika P. t relating to Vishnu, the most important class; (3) the 
Tamasa P. t relating to Siva. As opposed to the Vedas and 
other more ancient Sanskrit writings, they represent an exoteric 
teaching for the general community, and aim at spieading, in a 
sectarian form, the worship either of Vishnu or Siva. Their 
invariable form is that of dialogue, in which the chief speaker 
is usually Lomaharshana, who is represented as conveying the 
doctrines of his preceptor Vyasa, the supposed arranger of the 
Vedas and author of the Mahabliarata. The earliest P. is 
assigned conjecturally to the 9th c., the latest to the 17th c. 
A.d. ; but to the Hindus all alike are shiouded in the remotest 
antiquity. See Collected Works of W. W. Wilson (vols. iii. and 
vi. Lond. 1864), and Dr. John Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts 
(5 vols. 1858-70). 

Fur^beck, Isle of, the name given to the district of country 
Which lies to the S. of Dorsetshire, and is bounded on the N, 
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by the river Frome and Poole Harbour, In early times it was 
a royal deer forest. At the present day it is of great interest to 
geologists. See Purbeck Beds, 

Furbeck Beds constitute the upper members of the Jurassic 
or Oolitic Period, and are so named from the locality of greatest 
development. They overlie the Portland Beds, attain a thick- j 
ness of 290 feet, and consist of argillaceous limestone alternating 
with schistose marl. The fossils are mainly freshwater, com- 
prising cycads and conifers in the lower strata, and abundant and 
characteristic shells in all. Groups of marine shells, resembling 
the Kimmeridge and Portland fossils, occur near the base of the 
middle strata, thus indicating a gradual change of conditions 
towards the close of the Oolitic Period. Near the top, an im- 
pure freshwater limestone known as Purbeck Marble is quarried. 

It was formerly used for decorating the interior of churches, its 
ornamental appearance when polished being derived from the 
presence of Paludina shells in great abundance. 

Pur'cell, Henry, one of the greatest of English composers, 
born m London in 1658, was the son of a gentleman-musician 
attached to the court. As a chorister in the Chapel- Royal, he 
was trained by Captain Cook and Pelham Humphrey, and he 
seems to have had some lessons from Dr. Blow. He became 
organist of Westminster Abbey at the age of eighteen, and 
during the next few years produced many anthems and choral 
works, which attained amazing popularity. About 1690 he 
began to write for the stage. Among his best compositions in 
this department were his music to The Tempest (1690), King 
Arthur (1691), and The Indian Queen (1691). One of his last 
works was a Te Deum and Jubilate (1694), a magnificent hymn. 
He died of consumption, 21st November 1695, and was buried 
under the organ at Westminster Abbey. A large collection of 
his songs and duets ( Orpheus Britannicus) was published in 2 
folio vols. after his death. Many of his odes, glees, catches, &c., 
are still favourites. An original and vigorous musician and 
thoroughly English in style, he was our fust great song-writer. 
See Essay prefixed to a collection of his church-music by V. 
Novello (1826-36). 

Pur'chas, Samuel, born at Thaxtcd, Essex, 1577, was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and in 1604 was 
appointed vicar of Eastwood in Essex. This position he resigned 
to his brother, and proceeded to London with a view to literary 
vvoik. Receiving the rectory of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and 
being also made chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, he pave his 
whole attention to the collection of works of travel, and m 
1613 he produced a thick folio entitled P. his Pilgrimage , or 
Delations of the World , and the Religions observed in all Ages, 
and Places discovered from the Creation unto this Present . A 
greatly enlarged edition, with maps by Mercator and Ilondius, 
appeared in 1625. More than 1300 authors were laid under 
contribution for this work. In 1616 the manuscripts of Hak- 
luyt fell into the hands of P., and continuing Hakluyt's plan, 

P. in 1625 produced four folio volumes — Hakluytus Pos - 
t hum us, or P. his Pit grimes. Vols. iii. and iv, relate to 
America, and contain the earliest narratives of English ex- 
plorers of the W. P. is at pains to make it clear that the Pil- 
grimage is his own work, as to plan and language, while the 
Ihlgrimes is simply compiled in the words of others. P. was 
buried in St. Martin's, Ludgate, 30th September 1626. * Some 
say that he died in prison under debt contracted in the publi- 
cation of his valuable books ; but, according to Anthony Wood, 
he died in his own house. P. also wrote Microcosmus , or the 
History of Man (1619), and The King's Tanver and Triumphant 
Arch of London (1623). lie is a quaint, garrulous, metaphori- 
cal writer ; and his immense stores of knowledge have been very 
useful to later authors. 

Pur'chase, in English law. If an estate come to a man from 
his ancestor without writing, that is a descent ; but when it 
comes by will or gift, that is a P. 

Pur'chase Sys'tem, in the British army, was the arrange- 
ment according to which promotion of officers was for many 
years legulatecl. It was of ancient standing, though not for- 
mally recognised till the reign of Queen Anne, and was 
finally abolished by royal warrant of 20th July 1871. Under 
this system first commissions were given to gentlemen whose 
names were on the Commander-in-chiefs,, list, and to cadets 
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from Sandhurst, on their passing the required examinations, 
and pitying the price of a commission. Exceptions to the 
latter condition were made in favour of cadets who passed high 
examinations at Sandhurst, and sometimes to young men whose 
fathers had distinguished themselves. Regimental commissions 
had fixed regulation prices, varying from £450, the price of an 
ensigney in the infantry, to ^7250, that of a lieutenant-colonelcy 
in the Life Guards ; but in addition to this there was an over- 
regulation price according to the popularity of a regiment, con- 
trary, indeed, to law, but sanctioned by long and universal 
usage, which sometimes exceeded the regulation price. On an 
officer retiring he received the regulation price of his commission 
from Government, and his place was filled in the regiment by 
the senior qualified officer of the next grade who was prepared 
to purchase it. When a vacancy occasioned several steps in the 
regiment, the price of the retiring officer's commission was made 
up by the various officers who were promoted, each subscribing 
the difference between the price of a commission in the rank they 
were promoted to, and that of the one they previously held. 
Officers who were too poor to purchase remained till they 
became senior of their rank, and held that position till a death 
vacancy or ‘ non-purchase step,’ such as the appointment of the 
colonel to be a major-general, or the augmentation of a regi- 
ment, gave them promotion. Little can be urged in favoui of 
the P. S. Its advocates were wont to compare the prices paid 
for commissions with the cost of a university education, and the 
fees required in entering the learned professions, and to say that 
it worked well, and that the officers of the army were drawn by 
it from the classes best fitted to be leaders of men. It stimu- 
lated, also, a rapid flow of promotion, and the poor officer 
benefited in the long run pecuniarily, as he was able, on his 
retirement after a number of years, to realise the commission of 
the higher rank he had been promoted to, although he had not 
purchased it. But there can be no doubt of the radical injustice 
of promoting officers according to the weight of their purses, and 
that, by the frequent sacrifice of the able man to the rich man, 
much injury was done to the efficiency of the service. The por- 
tions of the army which were not subject to the P. S. were the 
19th, 20th, and 21st regiments of cavalry, the 101st to the 109th 
regiments of foot, and the artillery, engineers, and marines. The 
Ainiy Regulation Act, 34 & 35 Viet. c. 86, provided for the 
compensation of officers who held saleable commissions at the 
time of the abolition of purchase. By the Regimental Exchanges 
Bill, 1875, an arrangement was made rendering legal the pay- 
ment of money between officers who, on account of health or 
other reasons, might wish to make exchange of regiments or 
station among themselves, which is the only relic of the P. 8. 
now in force. For the system of officering the army which now 
obtains, sec Promotion. 

Pur'fled (ftom Fr. /< ur , ‘ for,’ and fil \ *a thread ’), or Pur- 
fiewed, m heraldry, garnished 01 decorated with a rich bordure, 
as of fur. The word has a place in the older English litcia- 
ture, e.g. : — 

* I smiyh his sleeves pcmrJiUd .itte honde.'— Chaucer. 

1 Pivfied with sold and pcail of 1 ich ass.iy — Spenser. 

Purga'tion. See Orpkal. 

Pur'gatives are medicines which produce evacuation of the 
bowels. Various divisions of P. have been proposed by different 
authors. Dr. II. C. Wood proposes the following as the most 
convenient : — (1) Laxatives — Medicines which simply unload 
the bowels, and are not able to cause active purgation, even 
wjien given in very large doses, as tamarinds, manna, magnesia, 
and sulphur. (2) Purges — Medicines which purge actively, but 
are not capable of acting as poisons, even in very large amount, 
as castor-oil, hydrargyrum, rhubarb, aloes, senna, and saline 
I\, as salts of magnesium, potassium, and sodium. (3) Hydra - 
gogues, which produce very large watery stools without much 
irritation. In overdoses, medicines of this class assume some 
of the characters of those of the next. (4) Drastics , which cause 
great irritation of the alimentary mucous membrane, and in 
overdoses are violent poisons, as jalap, colocyntli, scammony, 
podophyllum, elaterium, gamboge, croton-oil, black hellebore, 
&c. See Cathartics. 

Pur'gatory, according to the Roman Catholic doctrine, is a 
state of suffering into which all those pass who die in the peace 
of the Chuich without being perfect. The design of the suffer- 


ing, which is popularly supposed to be produced ^y material fire, 
although it is not so stated authoritatively, is expiation and puri* 
fication ; the duration and intensity being proportioned to the 
guilt and impurity of the sufferers. The time during: which any 
soul remains in P. may vary from a few hours to the whole period 
till the day of judgment. It may be shortened as well as the 
sufferings alleviated by the prayers of the living, especially by the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Ana it is thus in the power of the Church, 
to remit the sufferings of P., partially or altogether. 

This doctrine was developed from certain ideas and practices 
which prevailed in the early Church, and more than all from the 
universal practice of offering prayers for the dead. This was 
done for various reasons. 1. From a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul— that the deceased were not extinguished, but 
were still alive. 2. It was believed that the true happiness or 
final misery of the departed did not begin till after the resurrec- 
tion and the general judgment. Till that time they were secluded 
in some invisible place (Gr. Hades , Heb. Shad, see Hell), 
with the exception of martyrs, who went at once to Paradise. 
Hence, in offering prayers for the dead, it was desired that 
they might be brought to * the glory of the resurrection * and 
‘the perfect fruition of happiness in heaven.* 3. It was con- 
ceived that all men die with some taint of frailty and cor- 
ruption, and in prayers for them it was desired that God 
would deal with them not in strict justice but according to 
his mercy. 4. Again, according to the Millenarian ideas, 
which were almost universally held in the Church during the 
first two centuries, it was believed that the righteous dead 
would rise to take part in the Millennium (q. v.), son^e sooner 
some later, accouling to their merits and preparedness for it. 
Hence prayers were offered for them that they might be privi- 
leged to take part in ‘the first resurrection.’ In short, as 
► has been said, * the belief in a lasting desire after a higher degree 
of perfection, which death itself cannot quench, degenerated 
into a belief in IV When the belief in the Millennium began 
to fade, as it did after the 2d c., the belief in the necessity 
for an intermediate state in the region of the dead seems to 
have increased. There came in, too, from the East and from 
Greek philosophy, the ancient ideas about the purifying pro- 
perties and functions of fire {cf Zech. xiii. 9, I Cor. iii. 13, 

1 Pet. i. 7, Rev. iii. 18). The first idea which prevailed in 
the Church, however, regarding a purifying fire (Lat. ignis 
purgatojius ), was that it would have to be endured by nil at 
the last day. According to Augustine (354-430) it was located 
in Hades, />., the intermediate place of the dead. The first 
to set forth the doctrine of P. as an article of faith was 
Gregory the Great (540-604), who was also the first to pro- 
pound the idea of deliverance from it by intercessory prayer, 
masses, &c. Such ideas were confirmed by Lapse of time, 
and as these masses and ecclesiastical indulgences were paid 
for, the doctrine led to flagrant abuses in the Church ; 
so that it was one of the chief doctrines attacked at the 
Reformation, and rejected by Protestants. See Neander’s 
Gesehichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche (Eng. trans. 
Lond. 1858), Hagenbach’s Lchrbuck der Dogm en gesch iehte 
(Ping, trans. Edinb. 1847), Hodge’s Systematic Theology 
(Ed mb. 1873). 

Purification has been regarded by most Eastern nations 
from ancient times as necessary for the removal of certain kinds of 
uncleanness, which, without such P., cut off the unclean person 
from public worship. Such was the case among the ancient 
Egyptians ; among the Persians, some of whose purificatory rites 
are preserved by the Parsees (q. v.) to this day ; and among both 
ancient and modern Hindus and Hebrews. In the Mosaic Law 
the different forms of uncleanness requiring P. were (1) that 
caused by contact with dead bodies, both of man and beast ; (2) 
the nncleanness of leprosy ; and (3) that produced by both 
diseased and normal functions of the human organs of genera- 
tion (Lev. xi.-xv. f Num. v. 1-4). The lower grades of these 
could be removed by simply washing with water, but the 
higher needed sacrificial expiation also (Lev. xv,). The utt- 
clcanness caused by contact with a corpse was specially intense, 
and therefore required an extraordinarily stringent P., by means 
of a wash specially prepared with sacrificial rites (Num. xix). A 
still more stringent law applied to the priests. They had to 
undergo P. when first set apart for the priesthood (Lev. viil.\ 
and again every time they approached the altar of God (Ex. 
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xxx.). See Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bib. Lit . (3d ed. Edinb, 1876), 
Ewald’s Alterthimer des Volkes Israel (Eng;, trans. Lond. 1876), 
Kurtz’s Der A 1 / test. Opfercullus (Eng. irang. Edinb, 1863). 

Purification of the Virgin Mary is a IIo]y day observed 
by some churches on the 2d of February in memory of the pre- 
sentation of Christ in the Temple (Luke ii. 22-24, Lev. xii.). 
When first introduced (about the beginning of the 6th c.) it 
seems to have been in honour of Christ himself, having been called 
Hypapante (Gr,, from hypantao , * I go to meet ’), in reference 
to the meeting with Simeon (Luke ii. 25-35), Other names 
for it were the Feast of St. Simeon, the Presentation of the Lord, 
and Candlemas (q. v.). In the Greek Church it was always 
reckoned among the Festa Dominica. 

Pu'rit&ns were the popular party in England in the 16th and 
1 7th centuries, corresponding to those who in other countries 
brought about the Reformation. I11 England, however, the 
authors of the Reformation were Henry VIII., Elizabeth, the 
Protector Somerset, and Archbishop Cranmer, and not the 
people. As first carried out by Henry, the Reformation was to 
consist simply of a transfer of the Papal supremacy to himself ; 
all the Catholic rites anil doctrines were to be retained. It was 
only by force of circumstances that the Government was diiven 
at last to join the Protestants, and consequently the smallest 
possible concessions were made to their demands. The Refor- 
mation as completed under Elizabeth was essentially a com- 
promise ; and the Church of England ‘ continued to be, for more 
than a hundred and fifty years, the servile handmaid of monarchy, 
the steady enemy of public liberty.’ The P. were the cham- 
pions of religious liberty ; and to them alone it was due that 
leligion and liberty were not totally dissevered. 

To Elizabeth ihe most impoitant and valuable part of Pro- 
testantism was the Royal supremacy, and the basis of her policy 
towards the Church was the Act of Supremacy (1559), which 
placed all ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the hands of the State, 
and the Act of Uniformity (1559), which prescribed a course of 
doctrine from which no variation was legally permissible. In 
consequence of her, rigorous enforcement of uniformity by means 
of an ecclesiastical commission, her reign is stained by cruel 
« persecution. This peisecution at last drove some of the P. fiom 
the Church (1567), and the first Presbyterian congregation was 
formed at Wandswoith, 1572. When the sect of the Brownists, 
who were afterwards known as the Independents, ivas formed 
(about the end of the century), there weie three parties of P. — 
the moderate P. within the Church ; the Presbyterian or Cal- 
vinistic party, who wished to have the Church modelled on that 
of Geneva ; and the Separatists or Independents, who took up 
the position that a national Church at all is contrary to the Word 
of God. The Millenary petition, which was presented to King 
James on his accession (1603) by 800 Puritan clergymen, was 
not Presbyterian, and only asked for certain reforms m ecclesias- 
tical matters. But James was as much opposed to any sucli 
changes as Elizabeth. Besides, he chose to confound the P. 
with the Presbyterians (as is yet done by High Church writers), 
by whom he had been withstood in Scotland. Hence, although 
he agreed to a conference between the P. and the Conservative 
party at Hampton Court, the former got no redress of their 
grievances. The High Church tendencies which prevailed 
under Charles T, (1625) drove a great number of moderate 
clergymen who had hitherto conformed to the law of the Church 
to side with the P. When the Church of England fell with 
King Charles (1649), the character of Puritanism necessarily 
changed, because the old grounds of contention had ceased to 
exist. From this time, accordingly, the P. are lost among the 
Presbyterians (q. v.) and the Independents (q. v.). 

The peculiar tenets of the P. were briefly these : 1. That it 
did not belong to the State, but to the Church, to restore religion 
to its purity and dignity. 2. That the Holy Scriptures were 
the only source from which rules could be derived for regulating 
the Church, all the principles of Church government being 
therein laid down. 3. That the Church of Rome had become 
so corrupt as to have forfeited the rights of a true church. 4. That 
it was wrong to impose as necessary things those which Christ 
himself had left free, and that such rites as tend to superstition 
cannot be regarded as indifferent, but ought to be avoided as 
impious and profane. See Works of the Reformers (Parker Soc., 
Camb, 1841-54); Foxe’s Booh of Martyrs (1563); Strype’s 
Ecclesiastical Memorials (2d ed. 1725-37; Lives of Cranmer, 


Parker, &c. ; Burnet's History of the Reformatio n (167 9 seq.) ; 
Hallam’s Constitutional History of England (1867) j Neal’s 
History of the P. ( 173a seq .) ; S. R. Gardiner’s First Two Stuarts ' 
and the Puntan Revolution (Lond. 1876); and Bayne’s Chief 
Actors in the Puritan Revolution (Lond. 1878). 

Purl, a drink prepared by heating ale or beer, adding to it 
ii proportion of bitters, and strengthening the mixture with 
spirits. It is considered a tonic by those who indulge in hard 
drinking. 

Purlin, in architecture, is a piece of timber placed on the maim 
rafters of a roof, and supporting the common rafters. 

Purxnurende, a town of the Netherlands, province of N. 
Holland, between the two great polders of Purmer and Beemster, 
10 miles N. of Amsterdam by the celebrated N. Holland Canal. 
Situated in a district noted even in Holland for the perfect 
system and productiveness of its dairy-farming, P. is a great 
market for cheese (1,500,000 lbs. yeajfly), butter, egg*, cattle, 
&c. Pop. (1873)4545. 

Pur'neah, the chief town of the district of the same name, in 
Bengal, British India, on the left bank of the Surah river, a 
tributary of the Ganges, 283 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Pop. 
(1872) 16,057. It is an unhealthy place, which has decreased 
in importance since it was the residence of a Mahommedan 
Nawaub. The district of P., which stretches from the Ganges 
to the Nepal frontier, has an area of 4957 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1872) 1,714,595. The W. part has been devastated by changes 
in the course of the Kosi river, and there are wide tracts of un- 
cultivated pasture land. The crops are rice, oil-seeds, tobacco, jute, 
and wheat, which are largely exported dow r n the Ganges. Indigo 
has been extensively cultivated for the last 100 years under 
European management. There are manufactures of blankets, 
gunny, and paper ; and a specialty of inlaid metal-ware, of 
zinc mixed with copper. In 1876- 77 the registered expoits were 
valued at ^496,000, and the imports at £640,000, chiefly piece- 
goods. The principal marts are Dulagunje and Caragola. 

Pur'ple (Fr. pourpre , Tat. purpura , Gr. porphyries), a 
secondary colour compounded of led and blue, in which 
the red predominates. In painting, the tint is produced 
by mixing red and blue pigments, but certain purples are used 
direct, the chief of which is inadder 1\, a lake in which madder 
is the colouring ingredient. The Tyrian P. of antiquity, pre- 
pared from the mure Jr, was a colour of great renown, P. of 
Cassius is an exceedingly rich colour, prepared from the chlorides 
of gold and tin, and used for giving a rich ruby tone to glass as 
well as for porcelain painting. P. is the colour of imperial and 
royal distinction. 

Pur'ple Emperor (Nymphalis or Apatnra Iris), a species 
of butterflies found in Britain and attaining a large size — some 
measuring from 2 to 3 inches in expanse of wings. The 1 \ E. 
is frequently to be found hovering near the top of oak trees. 
It derives its name from the preponderance of purple in its 
colouis. 

Pur'ple Wood or Pur'ple Heart of Guiaffct is the heart- 

wood of two leguminous trees named Copaifera pttbifera and C. 
braeteata , and is exported from that country to Europe in small 
pieces, principally for the manufacture of gun lamrods* It is of 
a line grain, and a peculiar puce colour. Trinidad P. II. is 
Peitogyne panic ulata . 

Pur'pura, or the Pur'ples, is a disease in which the bloed 
or the capillary vessels throughout the system, or both, are 
altered. Small round spots of a dull red or deep purple colour, 
clue to ecchymosis of the cutaneous capillaries beneath the 
cuticle, are visible on various parts of the surface. P. is 
frequently accompanied with hwmorrha^e from mucous mem- 
branes, and extravasations of blood within the substance of the 
several viscerca. The lungs, the brain, the liver, and the ali- 
mentary canal are most frequently affected, The spots of P, 
generally appear first on the legs, and afterwards on the thighs, 
arms, and trunk of the body. The colour of the spots is not 
altered by pressure, and they may be distinguished from flea- 
bites by the absence of a central puncture. The spots are first 
bright red, in a day or two they become purple, afterwards 
brown, and finally they assume a yellowish tint. Sometimes 
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all these varieties of colour may be seen on a patient at the 
same time, The disease is generally ushered in by languor, 
faintness, and gnawing pains at the pit of the stomach. The 
tongue is coated with a viscid fur, and the complexion os sallow, 
dingy, or bloated, with swelling underneath the eyelids. In some 
cases there is giddiness or lightness of the head, or palpitation 
and irregular action of the heart with a tendency to syncope., 
The causes of P. have not been well ascertained ; but it most' 
frequently appears under the long use of a poor diet, much 
sedentary occupation, mental distress and anxiety. 

Treatments Free evacuation should be first effected, and con- 
tinued until the febrile symptoms disappear. The diet should 
consist of bpiled rice with whey, or the light subacid fruits, as 
grapes, oranges, strawberries, baked apples, and the like, 
animal food being avoided. Tamarind water, or water acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, may be freely used. When the spots 
have disappeared and haemorrhage has ceased, light soups should 
be given and tonics administered. During the haemorrhagic 
stage, oil of tui pentine, administered in moderate and repeated 
doses, has been recommended. The tincture of larch bark in 
fifteen drop doses may be taken every hour, or eight or ten 
drops three times a day, afterwards increasing the dose according 
to circumstances. 

Pur'pura, a genus of Gasteropodous Molluscs belonging to 
the Whelk family Buceitiida . , and represented by the Common 
Purple Whelk ( 2 *. lapillus) of the British coasts. They are the 
animals which supplied the famous Tyrian purple dye. The 
Purple Whelk of the British coasts has a whitish shell banded 
with brown. In this genus the aperture of the shell is of 
moderate size and is notched in front, while the inner lip of the 
shell-opening is flat. 

Pur'pure, in heraldry, the colour purple, represented by 
diagonal lines drawn from the sinister to the dexter side of the 
shield. 

Pur'purin, one of the chief colouring matters of Madder 
(Vi. v« ). It crystallises in red needles from the solution in 
alcohol of the red precipitate which results from treating with 
sulphuric acid feimcntcd madder previously boiled in a stiong 
solution of alum. 

Purre'. See Dijnun. 

Purr'oah. or Per'uah (properly Panduak), a ruined city in 
the district of Majdah, Bengal, Butish India, 24 miles N.E. 
from Gur, and 197 N. from Calcutta. It was the capital of an 
independent Mahommedan kingdom of Afghans in Bengal, 111 
the 14th c., when the seat of government was temporarily 
transferred from the ncighbouiing inetropolu'* of Gui. The 
ruins are extensive, and have never been thoroughly explored, 
being overgrown with jungle, the haunt of man-eating tigers. It 
is now only inhabited by two confraternities of faquirs, who are 
the attraction of annual pilgrimages. There are ruins of many 
mosques and palaces, constructed out of carved stone fragments 
of Hindu buildings evidently brought from Gur. Among these 
i, the Adinah Musjid, the best example of Pathan architecture 
in India. See Fergusson's History of Indian Architecture (Loud. 
1876). 

Purse-Crab, or Robber Crab ( Birgus latro ), a species of 
Decapodous crustaceans belonging to the section Anomura (q. v.), 
or that represented by the hermit-crabs. In the genus Birgus 
the abdomen is of firm consistence, and has two rows of append- 
ages. The thorax is heart-shaped. These crabs inhabit the 
Indian Ocean. They can endure removal fiom their native 
waters for an extended period, their gill-structures presenting 
some analogies to those of the land-crabs. A large specimen of 
the P.-C. may attain a length of 2 feet; the general colour is 
light brown. The P.-C. is noted for the dexterous manner in 
which it opens the shell of the cocoa-nut, smashing one end of 
the nut, and then extracting the substance by means of its claws. 

Pur'sar (Gr. byrsa, * purse*), the title formerly of the officer 
in the Royal Navy who acted as treasuier and purveyor. Since 
1844 the name has been changed to Paymaster (4. v.). 

Pur'slane (Portulaca) is the type genus of Portulacacae 
(q, v.), and is familiar in the common P. ( P , oleracea ), a dwarf 
glabrous annual that has been cultivated from very early times, 


but is not now so much esteemed as formerly. It is more or 
less naturalised in many warm parts of the world ; and may be 
seen also in English culinary gardens. The properties are anti- 
scorbutic, the young shoots and succulent leaves being used in 
salads, fs a potherb, and for pickling. Sea P. is the common 
name for Obione, and water F. for Peplis Portula. 

Pursuer. See Plaintiff. 

Pursuivant (Fr. ‘follower*), in heraldry, an officer of the 
third or lowest degree in the College of Arms. It was origimdly 
an order of probation, from which were taken the heralds and 
kings-at-arms. In the Heralds’ College there are four pursui- 
vants— Rouge Croix (of St. George), the most ancient ; Blue 
Mantle , founded by Edward III. or Henry V. ; Rouge Dragon, 
called after the ‘red dragon,* dexter supporter to Henry VII.’s 
shield ; and Portcullis , named after a badge of that king. The 
pursuivants of the Herald*s College of Scotland are six, viz., 
Dingwall , Buie, Carrick, Ormond, Kintyre, and Unicom . 

Pub. See Suppuration, 

Pu'sey, Edward Bouverie, D.D., a nephew of the first 
Earl of Radnor, born in 1800, passed from Eton to Christ Church 
College, Oxford, where he took a first-class in classics (1822), 
obtained an Oriel fellowship, and was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, with a Christ Church canoniy (1828). Along 
with Newman he was one of the chief promoters of the religious 
movement variously known as Anglo-Cathohcism, Puseyism, and 
Tractarianism (q. v.), himself writing .Nos. 18, 66, 67, and 69 of 
the Tracts for the Times (1833-41). A* university sermon on the 
Eucharist (1843) led to P.’s suspension for three years, but at 
the end of that period he from the same pulpit quietly resumed 
die thread of his suspended argument, and has since laboured 
unhindered by pen and word of mouth for the restoration in the 
English Church of its ‘primitive purity.’ Among P.’s writings, 
besides translations from St. Anselm, Avrillon, Scupoli, &c., 
are Doctrine of the Real Presence Vindicated (1855) ; History of I 
the Councils of the Church (1857); Nine Sermons preached m the 
University of Oxford, 1843-55 ( lS 59 ) ; The Minor Prophets, 1 
with a Commentary (6 parts, 1862-77); Church of England a 
/'or lion of Christ's one Holy Catholic Church : an Eirenicon 
(1S65) ; Lenten Sermons (1874); and Advice on //earing Confes - 
uon (1878). 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergeivitch, a celebrated Russian 
poet, was born at Moscow, May 26, 1799, entered the ‘Eton 
of Russia,’ the impeiial lyceum newly opened at Tsarsko 
Selo, in 1811, where he read and wrote much poetry; in 
1817 became a clerk in the Foreign Office, and soon after- 
wards a member of the Arzamas Club, founded by Bloudoff 
in 1815. In 1820 the publication of his first poem of any 
length, Ruslan and Ludmiela, provoked a literary controversy 
much like that which Wordsworth’s Ballads raised in Eng- 
land, and called from Jukovsky the confession that he was 
‘ outstripped.’ Some bold utterances in unpublished poems 
led (1820) to lus exile from St. Petersburg to Bessarabia, 
and afterwards to New Russia, during whioi he wrote The 
Caucasian Prisoner (1823), The Fountain of Bakhtc hi serai, and 
The Gipsies (1824). In the autumn of 1824 he was suffered to j 
return to his estate of Michaelovsky, in Pskov, where he wrote, 
besides a number of lyrics, the first half of Engine Oneguin, 
Boris Godunoff, and Count N online. From 1826 P. was free 
to reside in any part of the empire. In that year he completed 
Oneguin at Moscow, and produced Poltava, the greatest and 
most finished of his poems. For four years after his marriage 
(1831) with Nathalie Nikolaevna Gonlcharoff, he lived in happi- 
ness. A number of anonymous letters in which his wife’s name 
was coupled with that of one Dantes, an illegitimate son of 
Ileckern, the Dutch Ambassador, being attributed by I\ to 
Ileckem and Dantes, led to a duel on the 27th January 1837,1 
in which P. was mortally wounded. He died the next day. ' 
His wife and children were provided for by the Emperor 
Nicholas. The eaily years of P.’s literary life coincide with the * 
energetic epoch in the history of modern Russia, when, com- 
pelled to exert her utmost strength against a powerful enemy, 
she first learned her own greatness. The full exponent of that 
period of transition, he scorned the ‘affectations of classicism,* 
the * weak offspring of a foreign school,* and for ‘ the cuckoo 
notes of elegists ’ employed a language of truthful simplicity. 
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There is a complete edition of his works in 6 vok (1859-60). 
See Annenkoff, Materials for Ihe Biography of P., and P. in the 
Reign of Alexander; Gerdel, Russian Poets ; and Galachoff, 
History of Russian Literature . 

Pushtu ( Pakkhtu), the vernacular name of the language 
spoken in Afghanistan, and by the border tribes of the Dera Jat 
within the Punjaub, British India. It was long supposed to be 
of Semitic origin, and thus to give a support to the cherished 
theory that the Afghans represent the lost tribes of Israel. But 
the labours of Dorn, Rnverty, Trumpp, Bellew, &c., have now 
established that it belongs to the Indo-European family, being 
most closely allied to the Zend or Iranian branch, but Having 
borrowed much from the Sanskrit. It forms a regular subject 
of examination for British officers at Lahore, The name has 
been plausibly connected with the Paktyes of Herodotus. See 
Original Letters and Papers of the late Viscount St rang ford upon 
Philological and Kindred Subjects (Lond. 1S7S). For a list of P. 
proverbs, &c. f see Banmt , or Our Afghan Frontier , by Mr. S. S. 
Thorburn, C.S. (Lond. 1876). 

Pustule, Malignant. See Malignant Pustule. 

Pus'tular Disea'ses include those cutaneous diseases which 
are characterised by pustules , or circumscribed elevations of the 
cuticle containing pus. A certain degree of inllammation of the 
derma, greater than that which exists in the eczematous group of 
diseases, gives rise to the formation of pus, producing an eleva- 
tion of the epidermis to a limited extent, termed a pustule, A 
true pustule contains pus from the first moment of its formation, 
and in this respect is essentially distinguished from a vesicle. 
Strictly speaking, there ate but two P. D., viz., Impetigo and 
Ecthyma (q. v.), but the term is frequently loosely applied to 
various diseases which arc at first papular or vesicular, and which 
afterwards become pustular. 

Putchuck' is the Bengal name for the root of Aplotaxis 
Lappa — the Costus of the ancients — an herb belonging to Com - 
fiosite, and found in the mountain-slopes of Cashmere. It is 
^there collected in large quantity for export, the chief demand 
being for China, where it is used as an aphrodisiac, as well as 
for incense. 

Puteaux, a town of France, department of Seine, on the left 
bank of the Seine, opposite the Bois de Boulogne. A favourite 
residence of Parisians, it has also thriving industries. Pop. 
(1872) 9491. Baron Rothschild’s model farm is in the vicinity. 

Putlogs, in architectuie, short pieces of timber used to sup- 
port the scaffold boards. They are placed at right angles to the 
wall, with one end resting on the ledges of the scaffold, the other 
in ‘putlog-holes’ (Lat. columbaria ) left fur them in the wall. 

Put'ney, a town of England, in Surrey, 5J miles W.S.W. of 
the Waterloo terminus, on the S. bank of the Thames, which is 
here spanned by a wooden bridge 805 feet long. It has two 
churches, St. Mary’s and St. John’s (1859), almshouses, a con- 
vent, Jesuits’ College, &c., and numerous villas have risen up 
lound the Heath. Thomas Cromwell and Gibbon were natives, 
of P., which is now a great boating place, being the point from 
which the university boat-race staits. Top. (1871) 9439. 

Putrefaction (Lat, putris , ‘rotten,’ and faiio, ‘I make’) 
is the term used to denote certain chemical changes winch 
spontaneously take place in dead animal matter, during which 
offensive gases are evolved. Immediately life ceases a general 
metamorphosis and decomposition of the highly complex ele- 
ments of organic bodies takes place, and they are successively 
reduced to definite and simple compounds. The presence of 
warmth, moisture, and air is requisite for complete decompo- 
sition, and the change can only be prevented by the absence 
of such conditions. In the dry, sandy deserts of Egypt, bodies 
of dead animals arc reduced to a fine powder, and in the 
frozen snows of Siberia antediluvian elephants have been dis- 
covered in an edible condition. P. proceeds with great rapidity 
under water at 50° F., and in the air at 7 7 0 F., and much more 
rapidly in animal than in vegetable matters. The P, of dead 
bodies takes place with variable rapidity, but it does not com- 
mence until after the cessation of cadaveric rigidity, and generally 
about the third day, though in some cases it may have advanced 
rapidly within sixteen hours after death. The process of P. is 
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in principle identical with fermentation, but in detail it is slightly 
different. According to the investigations of Schroder, Pasteur, 
I’yndail, and Lister, the process of decomposition depends upon 
the spores °bf some organism gaining access to the substance, and 
P. can be arrested for an indefinite length of time by destroying 
such organisms in the substance, and preventing by a variety of 
means their ingress. The gases evolved during P. are injurious 
to health. There are many instances in which gravediggers 
have been attacked by serious symptoms after exhuming a body, 
and there can be no doubt that putrid emanations have occasionally 
caused death. Putrid substances, when confined in small places, 
such as dissecting-rooms, cesspools, &c , are extremely danger- 
ous, and putrid vapours, though dissolved in water, are none the 
less hurtful. When putrid emanations .-are introduced into the 
circulatory system, fatal effects immediately follow. The blood 
becomes very thin, owing to diminution qf fibrine and increase 
of free alkali. The products of P. produce disease, sui generis , 
but evidence is certainly contrary to the belief that putrefying 
organic matter is capable of originating epidemics. 

Pu'trid Fever. See Jail Fever and Typhus Fever. 

Putteeala {Patidl/a), the capital of the native State of the 
same name, in N.W. India, in political connection with the 
Punjaub Government, on a hill stream called the Kusiila, 23 
miles S.W. of Umballa, and 1023 N.W. of Calcutta. It 
is a walled town, well built of brick, and clean. The Rajah’s 
palace is in the citadel. — The State oil*., which is much scattered, 
mostly lies between Ferozpur and Umballa, and on the hills 
around Simla; area, 5412 sq. miles; pop. about 1,586,000; 
revenue, ,£440,000 ; army, 8000 men, together with a contingent 
of 100 men furnished to the British for general service. No 
tribute is paid, but a tiuzzarana or relief is due on the succession 
of collateral heirs. 1 *. forms the most important of the Ci»- 
Sutlej States founded by the Sikhs in Siihind during the last 
century. It has always been faithful to the British, fiom whom it 
has received lai ge accretions of territoiy. In 1830, the sanitarium 
of Simla, with the adjoining hill teiritory, was ceded to the 
British in exchange for 3 villages in the plains. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 the Rajah kept open the communication on the 
Giand Trunk Road, and was rewarded with a grant of land 
yielding £ 20,000 per annum. The late Rajah, who died in the 
summer of 1876, at twenty-three years of age, shortly after having 
entertained the Prince of Wales, was an enlightened ruler, lie 
had introduced the British system of civil and criminal procedure, 
lie presented £"3000 to the University College at Lanoie ; and 
in 1873, offered £10,000 on the occasion of the report of famine 
in Bengal. He was also well known as a connoisseur of precious 
stones. In 1875, Lord Northbrook laid the foundation-stone of 
a college at I*, town. See The Rajahs of the Punjaub , by Lepcl 
Griffin, B.C.S. (Lahore, 1870). 

Putt'enham, George, born about 1530, educated at Oxford, 
distinguished himself at the court of Edward VI. by composing 
an eclogue entitled El pine, travelled on the Continent, and on 
his return became a gentleman-pensioner of Queen Elizabeth. P. 
mentions a dozen of his own works ; but only two of these have 
reached us. Partheniades , a set of twenty little adulatory pieces 
was offered to the Queen as a birthday gift in 1579. The other 
work extant is its author’s best — The Art of English Poesie , in 
Three Books; th : first of Poets and Poesie, the second of Proportion, 
the third of Ornamentc. This book was published anonymously 
in 1589, but as early as 1605 was attributed to P. It is full of 
curious matter, and is of peculiar interest for its disquisition on 
shaped figures, as the lozenge, or rombus ; the fuzie spindle, pr 
lomboides; the triangle, or tricquet ; the square, the pilaster, 
the taper, ’ or pirarnis, rondel, egg, &c. P. says an Eastern 
traveller informed him that the fashion of writing verses in these 
forms was brought from the courts of China and Tartary. The 
Partheniades and Art of Poesie were reprinted, with notice of the 
author, by Il^zlewood in 18x1. The Art also forms one of 
Arbci’s excellent reprints (1869). 

Putt'y, used by glaziers, is a plastic mixture of fine dry 


the mass is worked up in small pieces till perfectly smooth, 
Ochre, lampblack, or other pigment, is employed to colour it, 
P. may be softened by spreading over its surface a thin compo- 



‘ i» rn Oxide of tin, tthd Is much used in 

jp!t*hii^;h*rd' substances, particularly glass for optical purpose#; 


c*^iag;hard substances, particularly glass for optical purpose#; 

beft jnfepared by dissolving metallic tin iif diluted nitro- 
ijjitirbchlonc acid, dud precipitating the oxide with diluted 
aintnobiai The precipitate is then thoroughly dried, exposed 
to a white heat in a crucible, and ground for use* Commercial 
P. Fv is usually a mixture of oxidised tin and lead in equal 
. jpsrtfc' ' 

L Fay (Catalonian jftkig, probably from the Celtic puech\ a 
name given in Auvergne and the Cevennes to the conical vol- 
canic mountains so comujoiun these districts. 

Say, Le, or Le-Puy-en-Velay, the chief town of the 
department of Haute- Loire in France, 70 miles S.W. of Lyons, 
at the confluence of the Borne and Dolaison with the Loire, is a 
very ancient city, and one of the most picturesque in France. It is 
the seat of ajjisbop, and its cathedral, a building of the 10th or 
nth c., contains a famous miracle-working image of the Virgin. 
The 1 present image is modem, the ancient one, said to have been 
an Isis figure brought from Egypt in the 8th c., having been burned 
at the Revolution. Near the town is the Rocker de St. Michel , a 
natural basalt obelisk 265 feet in height, surmounted by a chapel 
of the JOth c. On the basaltic mass of the Rocker de Corneille 
stands a colossal statue of Noire Dame de France, cast from cannon 
taken at Sebastopol. The town is the centre of a great lace manu- 
facture, employing 70,000 people in the surrounding districts, 
and producing over 10,000,000 francs' worth of lace in the year. 
Pop. (1872) 19,233. 

Puy de Dome, the most central department in France, 
bounded on the N. by Allier, on the \V. by Cieuze and Correze, 
on the S. by Cantal and Haute Loire, and on the E. by Loire. 
Area 3108 sq. miles; pop. (1876) 570,207. The Allier, a tti- 
butary of the Loire with its own tributary the Dorc, flows 
through it northward. In the*W. is the great volcanic chain 
of the Auvergne mountains, with the peak of P.-dc-D. 4790 feet 
high, and the even higher peaks of the Mont-Dore groups. Tlieie 
are many waim springs in the mountains, which are rich in iron, 
coal, lead, antimony, arsenic, and good building-stones. Only 
about a fourth of P.-de-D. is cultivated land, rye being the 
principal product. Cattle and sheep breeding is much prac- 
tised, and the principal industries are mining and the manu- 
facture of paper and oil. The chief town is Clermont- Fci rand. 

Puzzuola'na, Sec Pozzuolana. 

Pyae'mia (Gr. ‘ pus,’ and ham cr t ‘blood’) is usually 
defined as an affection of the mass of the blood, characterised 
by a peculiar form of fever, and resulting in the formation of 
abscesses in various parts of the body. The cause of P. is pro- 
bably due to the absorption into the blood of putrefying matter, 
and it is possible that some molecular change in the blood itself 
may cause spontaneous P, There are two forms or modifica- 
tions of P. described — (1) the systemic affection, termed septi- 
caemia; and (2) the true P., characterised by local changes or 
‘secondary deposits.’ Much diversity of opinion has existed 
regarding the essence of P., but it is now generally admitted 
that it consists in the imbibition, by the blood, of matters in a 
state of putrefaction, which act as a ferment on the blood, and 
Cause it to stagnate in the capillaries, resulting in the formation of 
secondary deposits. 

p. is distinguished from traumatic fever in that the temperature 
maintains itself above the normal, and is exacerbated from time 
to time when the rigors take place, falling again as the sweating 
goes on. In more advanced stages, the disease may be recog- 
nised bv the occurrence of visible deposits or internal infiamma- 
tion. In l\, the prognosis is, as a general rule, bad ; but cases 
of recovery do take place, more especially in spoutaneous P. 
The treatment of P. resolves itself into prophylaxis. All that 
can be done is to support the patient’s strength, and treat the 
symptoms as they occur. 

, Fycnogo'nutn, a genus of lower Arachnidans, belonging to 
the order Podosomata. P. littorale is a familiar species found 
tunongst seaweed* The legs number four pairs, and the abdo- 
, men is narrow and linear in form. The legs contain prolonga- 
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turns of the viscera, and the month is ibi 
fyp& No distinct breathing organ# ate de 


the snctOrial 
the heart 


is present* , The legs are provided with hooka adapted To# 
enabling these animals to adhere to the se&weed amidst which 
■thc^live* 1 . , ’ ' ' 

Pyg'mies (Gr, a measure of length; f3|{nches # Mhg 

the distance from the elbow to the Chuckles), a dimlnutive ra^ 
the Lilliputians of the ancients ? placed by Homer on the shores ! 
of Oceanus, by Ctesias and Pliny in India, and by Aristotle lit ,, 
Ethiopia. Their vain attack on Hercules, and ceaseless War*! ; ; 
fare with the cranes, formed the theme of countless stories. See j 
Giants and Dwarfs. •'/ \ 

Fym» John, born at Brymore, Somersetshire, in 1584, -of a 
good family dating from the reign of Edward I., was a gentleman- 
commoner at Broaclgate Hall, now Pembroke College, Oxford, 
(1599-1602), and there by his fine accomplishments earned from 
the poet Fitz-Geoffry the title of ‘ Phaebi delicial He quitted 
Oxford without a degree, and entering one of the inns of court, 
soon attracted the notice of the Earl of Bedford, to whom he 
probably owed his post in the Exchequer. In the ‘Addled, 
Parliament ’ (1614) he sat for Caine along with Eliot and Went- 
worth, like whom he joined the Country party ; and again, 
after six short years of married life, in that of 1621, when he 
seconded Coke’s motion to remonstrate with his majesty on the 
prevailing discontents, Wit^ eleven other members, he also 
carried to Newmarket the Commons’ demands for a war with 
Spain anil a Protestant match. ‘ Bring stools for the Ambas- 
sadors, 1 cried James ironically, as the deputies entered his 
presence ; and the session of 1621 closed with P.'s imprison- 
ment. He was foremost, however, in promoting the impeach- 
ment of Buckingham (1626), and in the Parliament of 1628 ' 
stood second only to Eliot, whom in the debate on the Peti- 
tion of Right he supported with the eloquence of a Bacon 
and the irony of a Mirabeau, but whom he opposed in the 
matter of Rolle, rightly preferring the kingdom’s liberties to a 
member’s privilege. In the Short Parliament (1640), ‘when 1 
men,' says Clarendon, ‘gazed on each other, looking who 
should begin (much the greater part having never sat before )* , 
P. brake the ice ’ by a two hours’ exhortation ‘ to see how 
much work they had to do to satisfy their country,’ And 
hr My, m that I^ong Parliament, 011 whose eve he had ridden 
through England’s length, rousing the voters to their duty, he 
moved £he impeachment of Strafford, his old ally of twelve years 
back, whom on their rupture P. had promised never to leave 
while his head was on his shoulders. His promise kept, and 
supplemented by the fall of Laud, he set himself to * sweep the 
house from floor to roof,’ by reforms which, ending in the Grand 
Remonstrance, led to the attempted arrest of the five members, 
and thence to the outbreak of civil war. Placed at the head of 
the Committee of Safety, P. turned his knowledge of finance to 
good account, held bravely out when Essex seemed faltering and 
Hampden had fallen on Chalgrove field, was arranging terms 
with Scotland, and had just accepted the lieutenancy of ordnance, 
when on December 8, 1643, he died at Derby House. ‘King I 
Pym’ was buried royally in Westminster Abbey, whence at the | 
Restoration his body was cast out into a pit in St. Margaret’s , 
churchyard, with Blake and Dorislaus and Cromwell’s mother. 
Clarendon speaks of him as * the most popular man, and the most 
able to do hurt, that have lived at any time ; ’ and Mr. Gardiner 
says : ‘It would be hard to find in the course of English 
history another man so fitted to his special task. A Conservative 
by nature, and instinctively opposed to the reception of new and 
unaccustomed ideas, he was the very man to head a revolutionary 
movement of which the object was to preserve as much as pos- 
sible of the existing system in Church and State. To that task ! 
he brought untiring energy, great capacity for business, and 
knowledge of finance, combined with a delicate tact which 
enabled him to guide a large and fluctuating body of men/ See 
J. Forster’s Eminent British Statesmen (yol. iii. Lond. 1837), 
Goldwin Smith’s Three English Statesmen (Lond. 1867), and 
S. R. Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution (Lond. 1876). 

Pyne, Madame Louisa Bodda, an English soprano, was 
born in 1832, and made her first appearance in the opera in 1849. 
She was joint-lessee along with Mr. Harrison of Covent Garden 
from 1858 till 1862, and also the prima donna of the English 
Opera Company there, Wallace’s Lurline and Benedict’s Lily 
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ofKillamey were produced under her auspices. She has since 
► sung at concerts, and made operatic tours in the provinces. She 
is married to Mr. Frank Bodda* 


Ancient Egypt, Piazzi Smyth’s Our Inheritance in the Great 
P. f Bonwick* s P, Facts and Fancies * and Prescott's Conquest 
of Mexico, 


Pyracaa'tha. See Crataegus. 

Pyr'amid, in geometry, is a solid figure formed by drawing 
right lines from every point in the periphery of a plane polygon 
to any point outside its plane. Every side is therefore a triangle, 
having its vertex at the apex of the P. ; and the number of sides 
will equal the number of sides of the polygon which forms the 
base. According to the form of the base different forms of P. 
correspond, which are distinguished by name. Thus wc have 
the triangular P., the square P., the hexagonal P., etc. The 
triangular P. is ordinarily called the tetrahedron. The cone is 
the limiting form of P., as the sides are increased indefinitely 
in number, and diminished indefinitely in magnitude. The 
volume of a P. is one-third the volume of the prism which 
stands upon the same base and is of the same altitude ; hence 
pyramids upon equal bases and of the same altitude aic equal. 
The word is undoubtedly of Egyptian origin, but its derivation 
is very obscure. De Sacy regards it as denoting an edifice set 
apart for some religious purpose ; and it is agreed almost uni- 
versally that the remarkable structures known as the Pyramids 
of Egypt were originally sacred edifices, By extension the word 
has come to mean any object bearing a resemblance to these 
architectural works of antiquity. 

The pyramids of Egypt number in all about seventy ; but of 
these only thiee deserve paiticular notice on account of their 
magnitude. These, with six smaller ones, constitute the group 
known as the pyramids of Gizeh, io miles W. of Cairo. The 
Great P. was the sepulchre of the Cheops of Herodotus, and is 
also called the Cheops or Khu-fu P. It is 449 feet high, and 
its square base, each side of which is 746 feet long, rests upon 
Nummulitic limestone, about 100 feet above the level of the 
Nile. Its original height was 480 feet, but it has been much 
spoiled by the removal of the external stones for building pur- 
poses. The sides, which look directly to the cardinal points, 
are inclined to the horizontal at an angle of 52 0 , and the summit, 
from which a splendid view is obtained, is now a flat, square 
space, with a side of neaily 35 feet. There are thiee chambers, 
reached by galleries which branch from a mam gallery opening 
at the middle of the N. side. The largest and highest chamber 
is 34 feet long, 17 broad, and 19 high. It is 300 feet below the 
apex, and contains a sarcophagus of red granite. The lowest 
chamber is below the base of the 1\, and the mam duct leading 
to it is inclined to the horizontal at an angle of 26° 18'. This 
inclination has given rise to the supposition that it served to 
mark the meridian passage of some bright polar star. About 
4000 years ago, a person stationed at the bottom of the gallery 
would observe the meridian passage of 7 Draconis. This fixes 
the date of the Great P. at 2123 b.c. According to Sir G. C. 
Lewis, however, in his treatise on the Asti onomy of the Ancients , 
there is no sufficient historical reason for placing any of the 
pyramids at an earlier date than the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, 1012 B.c. The second P., that of Ckephrcn or Schafra, 
is nearly as large as the Great P., and stands on higher ground. 
It has two openings, one on the N. and one on the S. side, and 
bears evidences of having been increased in size at different times 
after its first erection. The third P., that of Mykerinos or 
Menkera, is less than half as high as the first two, but in beauty 
of execution it surpasses those. The royal mummy found in it 
is now in the British Museum. Near this P. are three smaller 
ones, which are supposed to be the tombs of relatives of the 
king. At Abu-Sir, Sakkarali, Dashur, El-Metanich, &c., are 
other interesting P.-groups. They aic much smaller stiuctuies 
than those of Gizeh, but contain many valuable inscriptions in 
hieroglyphics. Pyramids are not confined to the Old Woild, 
but are found in Mexico. That of Cholula has a larger base 
than the Great I\ of Cheops, but it is truncated, and not neaily 
so high. Its four sides face the cardinal points, and on its 
summit stood the temple of Quetzalcoatl, the god of the air. At 
leotiimacan are two large pyramids dedicated to the sun and 
moon, and a number of small ones supposed to have been dedi- 
cated to the stars. The labour necessary to erect these immense 
structures must have been prodigious, seeing that machinery was 
unknown, q he huge stones were probably raised to the proper 
height by being drawn up long inclined planes upon rollers, 
bee Bunsen s' Egypt's Place in Universal History, Gtiddon’s 
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Pyr'amus and This'be were two lovers in Babylon, whose 
story has been told in Ovid’s Metamorphoses . They found 
means of escaping the jealousy of parents by conversing through 
a hole in the wall which separated their houses, and agreed to 
meet at the tomb of Ninus. Thisbe arrived there first/ and, 
terrified by the sight of a lioness rending an ox in pieces, fled to 
a cave, casting aside her mantle. The lioness soiled the mantle 
with blood, and Pyramus, approaching, imagined that Thisbe 
had been devoured, upon which he fell on hfi sword. Thisbe, 
emerging from the cave, found her dead lover, and killed herself 
with the same sword. This scene was enacted beneath a 
mulberry tree, the fruit of which, before white, has ever since 
been of the colour of blood. 

Pyrenees (Span. Pirineos , from Basque, pyrge, ‘ fire ’), the 
mountain-system which separates France and Spain, extending 
from Cape Creuz on the Mediterranean to the S.E. corner of the 
Iiay of Biscay, with a length of 267 miles and a fctfeadth of 1 3 
to 69 miles, and covering an estimated area of 12, 756 sq. miles. 
The system is made up of two great parts, both of* which have 
the same general direction, but do not form a continuous line. 
The P. are divided into three regions, East, West, and Middle 
I\ — (1) The East I\, 130 miles in length, begin near Cape Creuz 
and continue in an unbroken wall of granite to the source of the 
Tech, lising in Monte Castabon to 8085 feet, and N. of the 
main ridge, in the Aspres ridge in Monte Canigou to 9140 feet. 
Further \V. are Pic de Carlitte (95S3 feet), Pic dc Pedroux 
(9290 feet), Pic de Scrrere (9551 feet), Tic Siguer (9528 feet), 
Pic de Montcalm (10,105) feet), and Pic de Mont Ronch (9402 
feet). Between two of the spurs is the valley of Andorra (q. v.), 
(2) The Middle 1 \, 69 miles in length, extend in two parallel 
chains, of which the northern rises in Pic du Midi de Bigorre to 
9440 feet, and in Pic d’Arbizon to 9290 feet. In the southern 
chain the chief peaks are Puig d’Anethou (Maladetta, 10,848 
feet); Pico Batoua (9961 feet); Vigncmale or Villamana (10,798 
feet); the three-crested Monte Perdido (11,001 feet), which, with 
Marbore (10,673 feet) and Cylindro (10,917 feet), forms the thiee 
sorores or sorellas , the central mass proper of the P., and the Pico 
Taillou (10,323 feet). W. of Vignemale, the general height sinks 
to 5250 feet, but rises in Pic du Midi d’Ossau to 9467 feet, and 
in Pesia Colorado to 9477 feet. (3) The West P. extends 64 
miles in a single chain descending to the W. from Puerto de 
Gabadaille to St. Jean de Liiz, with a height varying from 5250 
to 2130 feet. The highest point is Pic d’Anie (8218 feet), and the 
range terminates in the splendid granite cone of Mont Atchuria 
(2485 feet). 'Phe chief valleys of the P. are transverse. The 
head is termed a col or port . The principal are the valley of 
Aran, fiom which the Garonne flows to the N. through a cleft ; 
the valley of the Fluvia, 27 miles long, containing near Olot and 
Castclfollit lava streams and 14 volcanic cones with craters ; 
the valleys of the Bidassoa and Baztan (‘garden’). There are 
many narrow clefts without vale-bottoms, which communicate 
through rocky passages called labats . They usually begin on 
the height in circular basins, sometimes of considerable size and 
depth, which form lakes often at such a height as to be frozen 
eight to nine months of the year. Among these valleys the prin- 
cipal are the Orla de Gavarnie at the foot of Monte Perdido, 
from which flows the Gave de Pau, the Val de Ter, Val de Lloh- 
regat, Val de Segre, 92 miles long, Val dc Andorra, and Val 
de Tena. The passes across the P. are nearly 100 in number, 
but of these only 7 are practicable for waggons and 28 for mules. 
The chief are those of Col de Pcrtus, over which runs the road 
from Perpignan to Barcelona, and by which Hannibal and Julius 
L’jesar crossed ; Port de Canfranc ; and Port de Salo, over' 
which runs the road from Toulouse to Lerida. Some of the 
highest are those of Viella (8225 feet), through the Maladetta, 
the Port d'Oo (9856 feet), and the Breclie-de-Koland (92O0feet). 
Metamorphic rocks compose the great mass of the P., with red 
sandstone and Alpine limestone, and primitive rocks, chiefly 
granite and gneiss. Towards the middle of the range micaceous 
schist is found. Iron-ore is abundant, and copper, lead, and 
silver have been found. Excellent marble is obtained. The 
region of perpetual snow, which begins on the N. side at 8954 
feet, and on the S. at 9998, contains no great ice-fields and few 
glaciers. The limit of trees in the Port «e Canfranc is 4593 * ee *i 
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near Panticosa 5906 feet, and in the E, F. 7349 feet. To the S. 
it becomes higher. On the northern declivities middle European 
vegetation i$ found. On the $. side, considerably above the 
limit of trees, are found the box, and higher the Pinus pyrenaica 
and aides ; in the W. the Pinus sylvestris % Quercns ilex, and 
Tojja, But in general the vegetation is not rich. 

Fyr^ngeft'Bacnea, a department occupying the S.W comer 
of France, and of which the S. consists of the western Pyrenees 
and their spurs. In the N. are fertile undulating plains. The 
department is watered by the Adour, which in the latter part 
of its course forms the boundary between P. -B. and Landes, 
and to which, flow from the Pyrenees the Nive, Bidouze, 
Gave de Pau, and the Gave d’Oloron, formed by the Gave 
d'Ossau and Gave d f Aspe. The Pyrenees have here no longer 
snow-clad peaks, but rather wooded summits, separated by 
richly-cultivated valleys. Along the Gave de Pau is fine 
arable land. The chief productions are wines, flax, hemp, maize, 
and rye. In the highlands, the breeding of cattle and horses 
is the principal employment. The chief industries are weav- 
ing, tanning, and the manufacture of paper, glass, and ironwares, 
while there is considerable export of wood, turpentine, tar, 
iron, wine, brandy, wool, hams, pigs, and horses, chiefly 
through Bayonne and St. Jean de Luz. The chief minerals 
found are coal, peat, lignite, anthracite, rock-salt, marble, sand- 
stone, and slate. There are many mineral wells, of which the 
most frequented are those of Cambo, Salies, and Biarritz. 
Area, 2943 sq. miles. Pop. (1876) 431,525. I 


It crystallises in rhombic prisms, is silver- white hi colour, and 
also brittle. It is known as mispickel, and is ordinarily found 
associated with ores of silver, lead, iron, or copper. , Auriferous 
P. contains a small quantity of gold. S opper P. is a feassy- 
ycllow, iridescent mineral, crystallising m tetrahedra and octo- 
hedra. It yields easily to the point of a knife, and does not 
strike fire like iron P., with which it is usually associated. In 
composition it is a double sulphide of copper and iron. It 
is extensively worked for copper in Sweden, Cornwall, the 
Hartz, and other localities where it occurs, and is besides the 
Chief source of sulphate of copper, the blue vitriol of commerce. 
See Copper. Variegated copper P. is a variety which tarnishes 
rapidly on exposure. It contains a much greater percentage of 
copper than the ordinary kind. Nickel \ or capillary P., is brass- 
yellow in colour, occurring usually in delicate capillary forms, 
but sometimes in rhombohedra. It is found in Bohemia, Saxony, 
and Cornwall. Tin P. is steel-grey or yellowish, occurring 
massive or in cubes. It is a triple sulphide of tin, copper, and 
iron, which are present in the proportions 27, 30, 13. It is very 
rare, and has been found 5 in Cornwall, where from its frequently 
bronze appearance it is known as bell-metal ore, 

Fyr'itz, an old walled town of Pomerania, kingdom of 
Prussia, 25 miles S. by E. of Stettin. It was an important 
stronghold of the Wends, of whom there are many interesting 
traces, including ifivc high wall - towers. Here Otto of 
Bamberg baptized the first Pomeranian converts in 1 124. 
P. has a trade in agricultural produce and some woollen and 
leather industries. Pop. (1875) 7443. 


P^n&S-HsMrtefl, a department of France E of the Pyr'ola and Pyrola'ceffi. See WINTER GREEN. 
Pyrenees- Basses, containing within it the loftiest part of the * 

Pyrenees range. In the N. the surface is level and fertile, but Pyrolig'neous Acid is the crude acetic acid obi 


Pyrenees range. In the N. the surface is level and fertile, but 
in the S. it consists of steep mountains, with jagged, glacier- 
covered summits, separated by valleys covered with alternate 
meadow and wood. Many gaves % or mountain streams, with cas- 
cades, flow into the Adour and Garonne. The chief of these are 
the Gave de Pau, in its upper ^course flowing into the Adour, 
and the Neste, Gers, and Baise*, which join the Garonne. The 
climate is mild, though sudden and destructive storms are fre- 
quent in the highlands. The chief crops are the ordinary cereals 
and leguminous plants, besides flax and fruits — including mill- ■ 
berries, figs, and grapes. Cattle, horses, pigs, sheep, and poultry, 
especially geese, are reared. There are some manufactures 
of linen, cotton, and woollen stuffs, paper, cutlery, nails, hides; and 
the chief minerals found are iron, copper, zinc, lead, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, marble, slate, and granite. The principal mineral 
wells are those of Bareges Cauterels, Saint- Sau veur, and the 
sulphur wells of Viscos. Area, 1749 sq. miles. Pop. (1876) 

Pyrdn 4 es Orientales, a frontier department of France, 
having E. the Mediterranean and S. the Pyrenees. A marshy 
and unhealthy plain extends along the coast, which has a length 
of 45 miles, and the interior is traversed by two ranges of moun- 
tains, one running from W. to E., dividing the Tct from the Gly, 
and the other starting from Mount Canigou and running 
S. and E., separating the Tech and Tct basins. The Scgrc, 
a tributary of the Ebro, drains the S.W. The climate is excel- 
lent and the soil generally rich and fertile. Mulberries, pome- 
granates, olives, and oranges, growing on the hill-slopes, 
indicate the Mediterranean vegetation. Much Roussillon 
wine is produced, two-fifths of which is exported, the most 
esteemed kinds being those of Rivesaltes, Collioure, Salces, and 
Saint-Nazaire. Numbers of horses, mules, and cattle are ex- 
ported, and considerable quantities of fish, with which the coast- 
sea abounds. There is little mineral wealth, but mineral springs 
are frequent, the chief being at Amehc-les-Bains, Vernet, Graus, 
d’Ollet, Vinca, and Moligt, Area, 1592 sq, miles. Pop. (1876) 
197 , 940 . 

Pyri'tes, in mineralogy the name given to a group of metallic 
sulphides or arsenides, of which iron P. is the most important. 
It Is a brittle, bronze-coloured ore, crystallising in cubes or related 
forms, but occurring also massive. It is of great industrial im- 
portance as the source of sulphate of iron and the sulphuric acid 
of commerce. See Iron. The name P. is derived from the 
Gr. pur, *fire, f since the ordinary or iron P. strikes fire with 
steel. White iron P, and magnetic P. are recognised varieties. 
Arsenical iron P. contains the arsenide as well as the sulphide. 


Pyrolig'neouS Acid is the crude acetic acid obtained by 
tlx? destructive distillation of wood. The first acid liquor consists 
chiefly of P. A., w'ood naphtha, and acetone. The two last boil 
at 65° C. and 56° C. respectively, and distil over first, while the 
first boils at 117°. The various tarry impurities which are still 
piesent in the P. A. must be got rid of in order to prepare 
pure acetic acid. See Acetic Acid. 

Pyrolig'neous Spirit. See Pyroxylic Spirit. 

Pyrolu'site is an iron-black mineral, crystallising in small 
re; f angular prisms, and sometimes occurring fibrous, radiated, 
massive, or remiform. It is the binoxide of manganese. See 
Manganese. It is extensively worked in Thuringia, Moravia, 
and Prussia, and is used for discharging the brown and green 
tints of glass. Usually associated with it is Psilomelaue , which 
differs from 1*. in containing some barium or potassium, and is 
distinguished by its superior hardness. By some it is regarded 
as merely an impure variety of P. 

Pyr'omancy, among the Greeks a species of divination by 
the flames of a sacrifice, good-luck being betokened by the quick 
consuming of a victim, and evil by the opposite. 

Pyroma'nia is an involuntary, motiveless impulse to destroy 
by means of fire. It is doubtful whether there is any such distinct 
form of mental disease ; but there is undoubtedly a powerful dis- 
position in many lunatics to destroy articles by fire, and also to 
commit suicide by such means. 

Pyrom'eter is the name applied to any instrument which 
is capable of measuring temperatures higher than those indi- 
cated by the ordinary mercurial thermometer. In Muschcn- 
brock’s original apparatus (1730), the change of temperature 
was shown by the expansion of a metal rod. This, and the 
various improvements effected by Desaguilliers, Ellicott, Graham, 
Smeaton, and others, hardly deserved the name of P., for they 
were unable to measure high temperatures, and gave no accurate 
method of comparing the results for low temperatures with 
the standard mercurial thermometer. Wedgwood (1782) was 
the first to effect these ends with any degree of success. He 
measured the increase of temperature by the permanent con- 
traction produced in a cylindrical piece of fine porcelain clay. 
II is results were, however, uncertain and erroneous, and conse- 
quently his apparatus was soon abandoned. In 1804, a greatly 
improved form was devised by Guyton 4 e Morveau. He mea- 
sured the increase in temperature by the expansion of a bar of 
platinum, which rested in a groove cut in a plate of highly baked 
porcelain, the expansion being indicated by a lever, the short end 
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of which rested against the free exti entity of the metal rod. 
Daniell's P., a still more trustworthy instrument, was con* 
attracted upon the same principle, with a mixture of black 
lead and clay instead of porcelain. The air thermometer 
(See Thermometer) was first employed by Trinsep in 
1827; and, Pouillet constructed one nine years later, the 
results of which he checked by other two ingenious forms 
of P. The one was by the production of the thermo- 
electric current at a junction of iron and platinum. This 
method, however, can never be applied with accuracy, since a 
difference in the constitution of a metal so slight as to be quite 
inappreciable to the most refined chemical tests is sufficient to 
make the metal a totally different substance thermoelcctrically. 
The third method employed by Pouillet was by observing the 
rise of temperature of a given mass of water when a platinum 
ball at the required temperature was immersed in it. Knowing 
the specific heat of platinum and its mass, and also the resulting 
temperature of the water, the original temperature of the 
platinum can be easily calculated. Regnault, Deville, and 
Troost have made important researches m the expansion of 
bodies by heat, the property upon which the principle of all 
pyrometeis depends. The platinum-palladium thermoelectric 
couple used by Becquerel (1063) is open to the objections indi- 
cated above. Siemens lias suggested and utilised a method for 
determining the temperature by observing the change in electric 
resistance of a platinum wire. The empirical formula which he 
had deduced from experiment is 

R sa a \jt x bt + c 

where R is the resistance, / the absolute temperature, and a , b, 
and c constants determined by experiment. 

Pyr'ope, or Bohe mian Gar'net, occurs usually ill rounded 
grains, and resembles in appearance a rich garnet. It is com- 
posed of silicates of aluminum, chromium, magnesium, iron, 
calcium, and possibly yttrium. It is found in Bohemia, in trap- 
tufa, and also at Elie, Fife; hence the popular Scotch name Elu 
Rubies, 

Pyroph'orus (Gr. ‘ fu e-bearing ’) is any substance which 
takes fire spontaneously in the air. The metals iron, nickel, and 
cobalt obtained as a fine powder by the decomposition of the 
peroxyd by means of hydrogen, behave in tins way, as also the 
finely divided lead prepared by heating the taitarate till the 
organic portion is charred. In these cases, on account of the 
great surface exposed, the oxidation is so rapid that the tem- 
perature is raised sufficiently to cause the substance to glow. 

Pyro'ais or Waterbrash is a foim of dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion, connected with organic disease of the stomach, or with 
the taking of some paiticular kind of food, as oatmeal, and is 
attended with the eructation of thin, tasteless, sometimes sour 
watciy fluid. P. generally occurs in paroxysms in the morning 
or forenoon, when the stomach is empty, the first symptoms 
being pain, often severe, at the pit of the stomach, or a burning 
sensation, followed by a discharge of fluid. P, most commonly 
recurs, and is usually accompanied with other symptoms of 
dyspepsia. A form of P. depends on the presence 111 the sto- 
mach of fungi, called Sarcina ventriculi, discovered by John 
Goodsir in 1842. They are small flat bodies having a rectan- 
gular outline and a somewhat oblong shape, resembling little 
packets tied lengthwise and across with a string. P. may be 
treated as a symptom by the compound kino powder, combined 
with a purgative, as Fiicdrichshall or Pullna water; and when 
depending on the presence of fungi, sulphite of soda in 20 to 60 
grain doses may be given. Sulphuious acid being set fiee in the 
stomach destroys the sarcime, 

Pyrqso'ma (Gr. * fire-body ’), a genus of Tunicate Moll u sea, or 
Sea-squirts, of compound nature. They consist of an aggregation 
of Tunicate bodies, which are attached on each side of a central 
hollow stem or tubular stiucture. These animals swim freely 
on the surface of the ocean by means of the inhalation and 
expulsion of water from the tubular body. At night they shine 
with a brilliant phosphorescent light, whence their scientific 
name. I\ Atlantic urn is the familiar species. It attains a length 
of from 4 to 7 or 8 inches. 

„ (Gr. fyr, * fire,’ and ter Juic, an 1 art '), the art of 
constructing fire works. P. had its origin in the East, and many 
ccntunes^before it was introduced mto Europe, firework displays 


were well known in China, and to this day the Chinese afid 
Japanese excel in the production of fireworks of great beatify, ■ 
brilliancy, and charming novelty. In Europe, P. was fixstprao- 
tised at Florence about the* middle of the 14th c., and thence a 
knowledge of it was carried to France, and subsequently to‘‘ 
England and Germany. Large pyrotechnic establishments are' 
now to be found in most of th< 4 J 

has had several important pyrotechnic ‘displays on occasions of 
rejoicing, notably those celebrating the peace of Ryswick in 
1697, the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the general peace 
of 1814, and the termination of the war with Russia in 18561 
The principal ingredients used in P. are nitre, charcoal, and 
sulphur, and these materials pulverised are mixed in variable 
proportions, according as the combustion of the firework is 
intended to be quick or slow, with other substances which im- 
part colour to the flame. Gunpowder, in the form of meal or 
fine powder, aLo enters into the composition of several kinds of 
fireworks. There are very many substances employed, as colour- 
ing agents, but those chiefly resorted to are nitrate of strontium, 
which yields a red tint ; nitrate of barium, green ; powdered 
malachite, violet ; nitrate of sodium, yellow ; sulphate of copper, 
blue ; sulphide of antimony, white ; filings of steel, iron, copper, 
and zinc also yield various colours, and are added where spark- 
ling effects are desired. Fireworks may be divided into four 
classes — (1) Single , comprising the most simple kinds, as squibs, 
crackers, serpents, wheels, stars, &c. ; (2) Terrestrial embracing 
those works of complex construction that are set upon the 
ground, as suns, mosaics, waterfalls, pike pyrtque , Chinese foun- 
tains, fn e-globes, and wheels of great variety and elaboration; 
(3) Atmospheric, or those which rise into the air, of which the 
rocket is the type ; and (4) Aquatic , those which are fired on the 
surface of water or below it, and which consist of fire-balls, fire- 
globes, floating-suns, water-mines, water-rockets, fire-fountains, 
&c. With regard to the pieparation of pyrotechnic mixtures, and 
the mechanical details for forming the numerous devices with 
them, jecourse should be had to the many cheap manuals that 
are published, on the subject. 

Pyroxyl'ic Spirit, or Wood Naph tha, an important pro- 
duct of the distillation of wood. It is one of the more volatile 
liquid pioducts, distilling over at 55 0 C., mixed with a consi- 
derable quantity of acetone and certain oily substances. It is 
chiefly composed, however, of methylic alcohol (CII 4 0 ). To 
obtain this substance pure, chloride of calcium is dissolved to 
saturation in the crude wood spirit, when a crystallisablc com- 
pound having the composition CaCl 3 . 4CT I 4 0 is formed. Heated 
in a letorl to a temperature of ioo° C., the acetone and acetate 
of methyl present pass over ; and the residue, when mixed with 
an equal mass of water and again distilled, yields methylic 
alcohol, the chloride of calcium lemaining behind/ 

Pyrox'yline, an explosive compound formed by the action 
of nitric acid upon wood, cotton, paper, and other forms of 
woody fibre. It is the active constituent of Gun Cotton (q. v.). 

Pyrrh'ic Dance, acceding lo Plato the most famous 
of all the Greek war-dances, «was of Cretan or Spartan 
(/>., Doric) origin; the accounts that it was invented by 
one Pyrrliicos, or by Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles, being quite fabulous. It was very quick and light (of 
the P. foot, v w , and the Proceleusmatic, * * v * ), and was 
danced to the flute. Plato describes it as a preparation for war, 
imitating by its quick motions of the body the way to avoid 
missiles and blows, as well as the method of attack. But in 
11011-Doric states it was purely mimetic, danced by the Athenian 
youths at the Panathenaic festivals, and often performed *by 
women to entertain company. It was introduced into the 
Roman public games by Julius Ccesar, and was very popular 
with the Romans. Nero and Caligula both exhibited it. The 
armed dances of the mountaineers of Thessaly and Macedonia 
at the present day are thought to resemble the P* D. 

Pyrrlrion, a famous Greek philosopher, was bom at Elis 
in the first half of the 4th c. B.c. In his youth a painter, 
he was first attracted to philosophy by the works of Demo- 
critus, and along with Anaxarcnus, his teacher, accompany- 
ing Alexander the Great on his Eastern expedition, he became 
acquainted with the Magians and Gymnosophists. From 
them, probably, he derived his aspirations after entire inde* 
pcndence of everything external, and an imperturbable serenity 
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in place Of hts natural mobility. Such was the sole aim ponnesus, was slain at Argos in 272. P. was a general rtf rare 
of hi* life ; for, though despairing of the possibility of attain- genius, perhaps the most humane and chivalrous soldier of 
log scientifically certain knowledge, he never assailed the ancient times, a statesman of wide views and keen insight ; but 
validity of moral obligations. This explains how the Eleans he was too compassionate* too honourable* and too unable to 
made him high-priest* and after his death raised a statue to restrain his proud and vehement spirit to succeed in, his great 
him beside the agora, exempting on his account all philoso- ambition of conquering the civilised world, 
phem from taxes; how his disciple Timon so highly extols pw ufl is a genus of Rosacea; consisting cf about forty specfes 
hte divme repose of soul, comparing hun to the impertur- 0 f deciduous-leaved trees and shrubs, natives of the temperate 
babm sun-god, and how Cicero regards him as Socratic. and co ] d regions of the northern hemisphere, chiefly in Europe 
Nothing is cited as written by P. except a poem addressed to and Central Asia. Several are in very extensive cultivation. 
Alexander ; and the works of Timon being lost, our knowledge Under the section £U , Pt afe included the apple and pear 1 under 
of P. comes mainly fiom Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, Sorhu ^ tlie service> the rowan> and the white-bean j and under 
Eusebius, Anlus Gellius, and Cicero. See C, Mallet, Etudes Me$ p ihis the me dlar, all of which have separate articles. 
PhtlosQphtquts (2 vols., 1837-38). r 

Pytbag'oras, the celebrated Greek philosopher, was bom, 
Pytrix'ufl, king of Epirus, was born about 318 B.c, Ilis according to Isocrates, at Samos. Ilis father, Mnesarchus, wa* 
father ./Eacides, the cousin of Olympias (q. v.), had become a merchant or a signet-engraver, and P., probably born about 
king of Epirus on the death of her brother Alexander in 326, 570 B.c., certainly flourished in the time of Polycrates. Phere- 

and P. himself* after chequered fortunes, finally secured the cydes of Syros, Bias, Thales, Anaximander, &c., are stated to 
throne in 295. His career first becomes important in 281, have been his teachers, and very probably the first really was 
when the Tarentines, against whom the Romans had declared so. P. is said to have travelled widely, learning geometry 
war,, in the name of all the Greeks of Italy, offered him the from the Egyptians, arithmetic from the Phoenicians, astronomy 
command of their, forces. In 2S0 he set sail for Tarentum from the Chaldeans, religious formulae and ethical maxims from 
with 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, 2000 archers, 500 slingers, and the Magians, and getting other religious and scientific informa- 
20 elephants, Milo, one of his generals, having preceded him tion even from the Arabians and Indians. Very likely he did 
with 3000 men. He at once shut up the theatres and other vusit Babylon and Egypt, but his philosophy and institutions were 
public resorts of the giddy and licentious Tarentines, and thoroughly Greek, and not even his doctrine of Metempsychosis 
forced their youth to serve in his army. lie then met the must necessarily be ascribed to Eastern or Egyptian teaching. 
Romans under the consul M. Valerius Laevinus, at the river Returning to Samos after, it is said, thirty years of travel, P. 
Siris, near Heraclea. The battle was long and bloody, both found that the despotism of Polycratcs there made it utterly 
armies advancing and recoiling seven times, and finally only the impossible for him to realise his great scheme of obtaining a 
charge of the elephants broke the Roman ranks. P. himself k ‘ religious ascendency in connection with a certain mystical 
declared that another such victory would force him to return * religious system.’ Settling eventually at Crotona, he speedily 
without a soldier to Epirus. Lucania was now lost to Rome ; gained wide influence and very many adherents, chiefly from 
the Bruttians, Lucamans, and Samnites, with all the Greek among the wealthy and noble. 300 of these formed a select 
cities, joined P. at once. But not a single Latin, even of those brotherhood, somewhat like that of Loyola, bound together by 
captured at the Siris, could be induced to desert the Romans, oath, and subjected to a rigid ethico-religious regimen embracing 
So sagacious a soldier as P. could not be blind to the peril the minutest details of everyday life. After passing an examina- 
of his situation. Accordingly, while he himself advanced into tion as to fitness, in which r. is said to have trusted much to 
Campania, Cincas, the Thessalian rhetorician, Ms confidential his physiognomical peneLration, the candidate had to endure a 
minister, was despatched to Rome with an offer of peace, on long probation of mute obedience and unconditional submission 
condition of all the Greek cities being freed, and their territory to the doctrine taught. All were bound rigorously to examine 
being restored to the Samnites, &c. The Senate wavered, but themselves daily, to be moderate in attire and food, especially 
the blind and grey-haired consular Appius Claudius persuaded animal food, to propagate the school doctrines among the 
them to give the proud reply, that Rome could never negotiate people, and to keep profoundly secret from the uninitiated all 
while foreign troops were on Italian soil. P. now advanced that was done within the pale of the society. Among the 300 
to Anagnia, witlun 40 miles of Rome, but the closed gates of there were gradations, the division being usually described as 
all the Latin towns, and two consular armies dogging his steps, one into Esoteric and Exoteric ■, though these terms themselves 
with a thiid in the city preparing for battle under the dictator, are probably late. All were instructed in ethics and religion, 
forced him to retreat, after doing nothing, into Campania, and especially the doctrine of Metempsychosis — P. himself is said 
thence to Tarentum, where he wintered. In the spring of 279 to have held that his soul had once been that of the Trojan 
he advanced into Apulia, and met the Romans near Asculum. Euphorbus — in mathematics (P. is said to have discovered the 
P. was again victorious, but with heavy loss. lie was wounded propositions of Euclid I. 47, HI- 3 *)» arithmetic, astronomy, 
himself, and finally had to retire into winter quarters at Tarcn- music, and gymnastics. The specially esoteric teaching may 
turn. At this point came a lequest from the Sicilian Greeks for have had reference to the orgies or more secret religious 
aid against the Carthaginians, the Syracusans offering P. their doctrines and usages, prominent features of the Pythagorean 
sovereignly. In 278 he embarked, leaving Milo in Tarentum, system. All the members had probably common meals, and 
and Alexander, his own son, in Locri. I11 Sicily, too, he gained there were other outward peculiarities of an ascetic kind* as 
victories; and in 276, with Carthage humbled, Sicily all but well as a number of secret conventional symbols for mutual 
Lilybseum in his power, with Tarentum securing him a footing recognition. Among the less intimate adherents of P. were some 
in Italy, and his newly-created war-fleet in the harbour of Syra- women. Their whole discipline produced in the Pythagoreans 
cuse, his dream of universal conquest seemed likely soon to be a lofty serenity and self-possession, a devoted attachment to 
realised. But his Oriental-Hellcnistic ideas of ruling cost him one another, and a boundless leverence for their master (< cf \ 
Ins popularity in Sicily ; the Carthaginians again landed a strong the well-known phrase autos ej>ha> ipse dixit). F. thus more 
army, and in the same year he was fain to cross into Italy, his than anticipated Plato, for he realised his idea in a 
chivalrous spirit prompting him to retrieve, if possible, the society which for a time had great influence, and was 
misfortunes which had befallen his allies after his scaicely even to some extent a type of the great moral society of the Chris- 
honourable desertion of them. A sea-fight with the Cartha- tian Church. But just as then ruling idea of Number (see 
ginians during his passage cost him many vessels, and the 20,000 below) implied unity of plan and a calculating architect in the 
infantry and 3000 horse whom he landed at Tarentum were not physical universe, so in the social system it led them to make 
the experienced veterans of former days, nor did the Italians supreme the principle of order, authority, and subordination* 
hail him with their former enthusiasm. Near Beneventum, a of conservatism as opposed to free and equal individualism, 
skilful stratagem of P.’s miscarried, a division of his army having Oligarchical, thus, both by social position and principles, the 
lost its way, and the consul Curius Dentalus was thus enabled Pythagoreans conceived an unbounded scorn for all the un* 
totally to defeat him. P. in despair now returned to Epirus, initiated, and thus inevitably came into collision with the demo- 
leaving a garrison in Tarentum, and after a short war with cratic element so powerful m the Greek colonies of S.E. Italy. 
Antigonus Gonatas gained complete possession of Macedon. In the war between Sybaris and Crotona, the Pythagorean Milo 
lie next declared war against Sparta, and, invading the Pelo- commanded the Crotoniates, and under him Sybaris was totally 
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destroyed (510 b.c.). This so elated the Pythagoreans that they 
became harsher than ever towards the commons, till finally the 
latter attacked them while assembled in the house of Milo, and 
Bet fire to the building. Only the younger and more active 
members escaped. This blow was immediately followed by the 
universal suppression of the Pythagorean clubs as political 
organisations, though for religious observances and scientific 
pursuits the Pythagoreans were long united as a sect. P,, 
according to some, perished with the rest ; according to others, 
he fled first to Tarentum and thence to Metapontum, where he 
starved himself to death (504 B.C.), and where his tomb was 
shown in Caesar’s time. According to Aristotle, the central doc- 
trine of P. was that Number is the essence of all things, and the 
organisation of the universe in its various determinations is a 
harmonious system of numbers and their relations. Number 
here is calculated number, not mere succession of units ; it is 
almost synonymous with the Maw* of modern physicists. It 
is the method of operation of mind, or logos, ‘an inner, 
invisible, moulding, formative principle, something which 
cannot be conserved as objective or material, in place of 
the ‘sensible universal’ of the Ionic schools. To P. as the 
late Piofessor Butler says, the universe ‘was a living arith- 
metic in its development, a realised geometry in its repose. ’ P. 
was thus the great prophet and anticipator of modern scientific 
processes, ‘first calling the world cosmos ,* a manifestation to 
sense of the everlasting order, and bringing the philosophical 
mind of his age into an entirely new position. As Hegel says, 
‘ he first made thought and not sense tne criterion of the essence 
of things.* Such a philosophy was truly metaphysical ; it was 
hardly theological, as Professor Blackie calls it. Schopenhauer 
rather is right in styling it * entscheidcner Panlheismus,’ but he 
is unjust in saying that the greatness of P. was due to what he 
learned, rather than to what he thought, echoing the sneer of 
Heraclitus that P.’s wisdom was ‘eclectic and nothing better 
than polymathy and perverted art.’ Connected with this 
doctrine of number was that of the monas (or peras , ‘ the 
limited’), the identity or feature of agreement in things, and 
the aoristus dyas (or apeiron , ‘ the unlimited ’), the capacity of 
infinite diversity in things. From the combination of these two 
results corporeal substance. On the same fundamental idea P.’s 
theory of music was worked out. The Pythagoreans regarded 
fire as the noblest element, the enlivening principle of the uni- 
verse, and accordingly their cosmos consisted of ten spheres (a 
counter-earth {ant ich then) being supposed to complete the num- 
ber), circling round a central fire. ‘Their mutual distances 
were supposed to be arranged on a harmonic scale, hence in 
their calm, well-ordered courses waves of sound were sent forth 
according to the ratios of their intervals in space, whereby a 
mighty harmony was evolved.’ The soul, also described as a 
number or harmony, as far as it is the life principle, emanated 
from the great central fire. There are in it two elements — a 
rational and an irrational, and the five senses (connected by the 
Pythagoreans with the five elements) are its instiuments; but 
the only certain knowledge comes from number and its relations. 
The ethics of the Pythagoreans consisted more in ascetic prac- 
tices, and maxims for restraint of the passions than in scientific 
theory. What they had of the latter was always clothed in the 
-dress of mathematics. Virtue was the harmony or health of the 
soul, and Metempsychosis was regarded as a purification {cat ha r- 
mos) t a means to attain this. The celebrated Pythagoreans of 
whom we have notices appear always to have been men of great 
uprightness, conscientiousness, and self-restraint. No writings 
of I\, if he ever did write anything, have survived. Philolaus, 
probably a contemporary of Socrates, was the first to publish 
the Pythagorean doctrines in writing, and Aristotle gives many 
extracts from his works. Plato, Herodotus, Porphyrius, and 
Iamblichus also give us information. See Perrier’s Works , vol. i. ; 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy , vol. i. ; Archer Butler’s Lec- 
tures on Ancient Philosophy ; Blackie's Ilorce Hellenics. 

Pyth'eas of Massilia in Gaul, a celebrated Greek navigator, 
probably a contemporary of Alexander the Great, said to have 
voyaged 334 b.c. from his native city to Cantium (now Kent), 
and from thence to Thule (q. v.), afterwards relating his adven- 
tures in his work On the Ocean. In this or another voyage P. 
coasted along the whole of Europe from Gadeira (Cadiz) to the 


‘ Tanais * (for which he probably mistook the Elbe), and visited 
the ‘ Amber-land,’ which, according to Ukert, was the Cixnbrian 
Peninsula, or Denmark. P. appears to have been the first to 
determine the latitude of a place by the sun. Certain fragments 
of his work called Peiiplus or Periodos have been collected 
and annotated by Arwedaon (Upsala, 1824) and Schmekel 
(Merseburg, 1848). In modern times the voyages of P. have 
been discussed by many writers, as Adelung, D’Anville, Barth, 
Forster, Mannert, but especially Lelewel in his Entdeckungen 
der Karthager tmd Gnechen im AtlanHschm Ocean (Berl. 1831), 
and Strafzewicz, in P. de Marseille et la Geographic de son temps 
(Par. 1836; Ger. by IIofTman, Leips. 1838). See also Fuhr, 
De Pythca Massiliensi (Darmst. 1835) i Redslob, Thule: Die 
phonizischen Handelswege nach dent Norden (Leips. 1853) ; 
Bessell, Ueber P. von Masstlien (Gbtt. 1858) ; Ziegler, Die Peise 
des P. nach Tfmle (Dresden, 1861), 

Pythian Games, The, whose foundation was ascribed to 
Apollo, were held every fifth year on the Crisseean Plain, a little 
to the S.W. of Delphi. Restricted originally to musical con- 
tests, they also embraced from 586 B.C. horse, chariot, and foot 
races, gymnastic exercises, &c. The prize was a chaplet of 
laurel and a palm-branch, with permission to the victor to erect 
his statue on the plain. It is certain that the P. G. were still 
celebrated in the reign of the Emperor Julian (360-63 A. I).)., 
and they were probably discontinued about the same time as the 
Olympic Games, i.e. t 394 A.D. 

Py'thon, the name given to various serpents of the family 
Poidce y or that of the Boas. They are innocuous, and have no 
poison-glands, but attain a large size, and their immense muscular 
power enables them to crush the animals imprisoned in their 
folds. The halves of the lower jaw are united simply by liga- 
ment, and the lower jaw can be separated widely from the skull 
— two arrangements which serve to largely increase the capacity 
of the mouth. The pythons first crush their prey into a shape- 
less, sodden mass, which is swallowed slowly and gradually. 
But thcic is little doubt that many of the stories told of their 
swallowing large prey are simply exaggerations. The tail bears 
two rows of scales on its under surface. The pythons inhabit 
India. The P. mol urns, or common rock snake of India, is a 
typical genus. The name is also indiscriminately applied to the 
Boas themselves. The Ilortuha, or P. Nalalensis, is the rock 
snake or P. of S. Africa. 

Pyx (Gr. ‘a box’), in the ancient Church, was an ark or 
wooden vessel kept beside or on the altar, for holding the re- 
mains of the consecrated elements after the celebration of the 
Eucharist, which were reserved for particular uses, and which 
were also kept sometimes in the silver dove which was sus- 
pended over Lhe altar as a symbol of the Holy Ghost. A later 
name for the P. was the ciborium (Gr. a r cup* or * bowl * wider at 
the bottom than at the top). The uboriurn-shape, in gold or 
silver, is the form of the P, still used in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Pyx, Trial of the. From each ‘journey* weight (15 lb6. 
troy for gold, and 60 lb*, troy for silver) of metal coined at the 
Royal Mint, the master of the Mint selects one coin and deposits 
it in a pyx (Gr. pyxis) or chest, kept in the Pyx Chamber at 
Westminster, and all the coins so deposited are, according to 
the terms of the Coinage Act of 1870, annually tested as to 
weight and fineness by ten jurymen (freemen of the Goldsmiths' 
Company), who are summoned by Treasury warrant, and pre- 
sided over by the Queen's Remembrancer, This scrutiny is 
called the T. of the P. Although known to have been ordered 
as early as the reign of Ilenry Ik, the trial was first systemati- 
cally established by the Mint Indenture of 18 Edw. III. 5 but 
prior to 1871 it was conducted at irregular intervals. The coins 
are weighed to see if they fall within the legal * remedy * (see 
Mint) as to weight, and several of them are then melted into 
an ingot, which is assayed side by side with standard trial plates 
to test the fineness ; some of the remaining coins are also indi- 
vidually assayed. The results of the trial are embodied to a 
verdict which, when favourable, discharges the Mint authorities 
from further liabilities, and is published as a guarantee of the 
intrinsic value of the coinage. 
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the seventeenth letter of the English alphabet, 
occupying the same place as in Latin, and 
corresponding to the archaic Greek koppa 
and the Semitic koph. It is properly a gut- 
tural mute, of the same series as K, C, and 
G, but with a more distinctly guttural sound. 
In Greek, koppa was dropped altogether at 
an early date in the history of the alphabet, 
and in Latin also there was a tendency to- 
wards the disuse of Q, as may be seen in the use of 
cujus for quojus and cum for qttum . In Latin Q was 
always followed by U, so that the two together may be 
regarded as constituting a single letter. The same is the 
case in the Romance languages derived from the Latin, 
as well as in English ; but in French the U is not suffered to 
modify the pronunciation. In Oriental tongues, such as Arabic, 
Q retains its proper sound as distinguished from K; the ‘ Koran’ 
is accurately written Quran . The most common change of Q is 
with its cognates C and K, and sometimes with G in the middle 
of words : as Lat. (tqualis ~ Fr. fgal. There is another regular 
interchange with p and t : Lat. quinque ~ Gr. pente ; equus ~ 
hippos ; quatuor = tettara . As an abbreviation Q stands for 
’qjnntus i and for one, in the phrase S.P.Q.R. — s mat us populus 
que Koma?tus. In English law, Q.C. — Queen’s Counsel, and 
O* B. = the Court of Qucen> Bench. 

Qu&drages'ima (Lat. ‘fortieth,’ scil. diet) is the first Sun- 
day of Lent (a. v.), which in the 6ih c. was extended to 40 days, 
and was called the Quadragesimal fast. 

Quadrangle, an open square court with four sides. Large 
public buildings, such as palaces, colleges, universities, &c., 
usually inclose a Q., which is in many cases cloistered round 
wholly or paitially. 

Quad'rant, the fouith part of a circle, or the arc subtending 
one right angle. A graduated Q. was the most usual form of 
the apparatus for ascertaining the altitude of the stars till the 
present c., when it was superseded by the Mural Circle (q, v.). 
Hadley’s Q. is made upon the same principle as the Sextant 
(q. v.). 

Quadratic Equa'tion, in algebra, is an equation in which 
the squavc of the unknown quantity enters as the highest power. 
Jts general form is 

ax 1 + bx -f c ~ o 

where x is the unknown quantity, aud a, and c are constants. 
The general solution is 

_ — h + y b 1 — 4 ar. 

2 a 

If c » o, x has the two values o and — ^ ; if b ■= o, x has the 

a 

vRlues + fsj 1 ; and if a =s o, the equation degenerates into a 
a 

simple equation of one unknown. See Equations. 

Quadrature, in mathematics, is the operation of determining 
the area of a given surface, or of finding a square whose area is 
equal to that of the assigned surface. The areas of figures 
bounded by straight lines are easily deducible ; but the majority 
of curvilinear figures present difficulties which cannot be sur- 
mounted by ordinary geoipetry, and which in many cases are 
beyond even the power of the calculus. In analysis, Q. is 
applied to the process of approximating to the value of a given 
integral, which cannot be determined exactly ; and hence the 
practical rules of mensuration, gauging, engineering, &c., are such 
cases of Q. 


The Q. of the circle is one of the famous problems of anti* 
qnity, ranking with the trisection of the angle, the duplication of 
the cube, and the perpetual motion. The last is contrary to 
all experience. See Perpetual Motion, The. The trisection 
and the duplication are problems of pure mathematics, which 
depend upon the solution of a cubic equation, and are there- 
fore irresolvable by the simple geometry of the straight line and 
circle. They can both be solved, however, if it be allowed that 
a conic may be described with a given focus and disectrix. To 
find a simple expression for the side of the square which is equal 
in area to a given circle, or even to express it in a finite form, 
has hitherto proved beyond the power of the highest analysis. 
The incommensurability of the circumference and diameter of a 
circle is demonstrable, and was suspected by Euclid and the 
ancient geometers, to whom it was also known that the area of 
a circle was equal to the product of the radius and semi-circum- 
ference. See Circle. 

Quadrienn'ium U'tile, a term of Roman law, adopted into 
that of Scotland, denoting four years allowed after majority to 
‘one who had been a minor, under guardianship, to call his 
guardian to account. 

Quadrilateral, in mathematics, is any figure bounded by 
four right lines. If the sides lie in one plane, the Q. is plane; 
if in different planes, gauche. A remarkable property of all 
quadrilaterals., whether plane or gauche, is that the six lines 
joining the points of bisection of the sides form a parallelogram 
with its diagonals. 

In fortification, the word is technically applied to four for- 
1 1 esses, which, though not connected directly, are placed so as 
to mutually protect each other. 

Quadrille', a popular set of square dances consisting of five 
movements, Le Pantalon, L’Ete, La Poule, La Pastourelle, and 
Le Finale. Popular melodies and selections fiom the lighter 
opera form the basis of most quadrilles. 

Quadriv'ium (Lat. quatuor ‘four,’ and via a ‘way’) was a 
name used by the medieval schools of the West in their classi- 
ii cation of the liberal arts. These were seven in number, 
corresponding to the seven days of the week, viz., grammar, 
dialectic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. 
The first three, or Trivium , a number adopted in honour 
of the Trinity, were taught in the elementary ( Trivial ) 
schools *, the last four, recalling to mind the four rivers of Para- 
dise, formed the higher course of instruction. The mnemonic 
line, Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Astra, 
enumerates the subjects first of the Trivium, then of the Q. The 
following two were used as giving definitions also : — (I) Gram, 
loquitur ; Dia. verba docet ; Rhe. verba ministr&t ; (2) Mus. 
camt ; Ar. numeral ; Ge. ponderat ; As. coht astra. 

Quadru'mana (Lat. ‘ four-handed ’), a name given by Cuvier 
to the order of Mammalia represented by the various kinds of 
monkeys and apes, from the fact that the hinder feet betfome 
hand-like in function. The name must, however, be accepted 
with the qualification that the feet of an ape are really feet, 
and are only functionally like hands. The function of hands 
is performed by the feet of the Q. on account of the peculiar 
disposition of the toes. The great toe can be ‘ opposed* more 
or less perfectly to the other toes so as to permit of objects 
being seized or grasped by these members. In modem systems 
of Mammalian classification, the order Q. is made to form a 
subdivision of the order Primates , This latter group includes 
man and apes, and the association of the human and quadru* 
manous forms is justified by their close structural affinities. The 
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Bimana , or division including man, would be separated from the 
quadrumanous group of the Primates by the fact of the foot 
never becoming prehensile in man, whose hallux or great toe 
extets in the same plane as his other toes. 

Quad'rupeda (' Tour-footed’), a name popularly used as 
synonymous with Mammalia (q. v.). If, however, it be used 
in this sense, it must be borne m mind that all mammals have 
not four limbs.^ The whales, dolphins, and their kind have 
only the fore limbs. The name Q. is not of any zoological 
importance. If used in any scientific sense, it might be em- 
ployed to designate those fishes which have pectoral and ventral 
fins, and all other vertebrate animals in which four limbs are 
developed, 

( OoMtor (from Lat. qutrro, 1 1 seek’) was the name given to 
two distinct classes of Roman officials. The qnastores parricidi , 
two in number, were first appointed in the regal period. In 366 
B.C, their functions of prosecuting persons accused of murder, and 
executing the sentence given, was transferred to the Triumviri 
• capiiales , and the name Q. was henceforth restricted to the 
officers entrusted with the care of the public money (Q. classic/), 
who were not elected till after the kingly period, and were also 
two in number till 421 B.C., when other two were added, and 
the office was opened to plebeians, though none obtained it till 409 
B.C. Henceforward the consuls during war were always attended 
by one Q. each, who sold the booty, and acted as paymasters. 
The two who remained at Rome ( urbarii ) superintended the 
treasury as before. In 265 the number of qua?stors was again 
doubled to eight, one being always after this appointed to see to 
the corn supply of Rome (, quastura ostiensis ). Sulla in his dic- 
tatorship raised the number to 20, and Julius Caesar had at 011c 
time even 40. Ex-quasturs became members of the Senate. 


Quagg'a (Eguus quagga), a species of Ungulate quadrupeds 
belonging to the group Soiidungula (cj. v.), or" that including the 
horses and asses. TheQ. is neaily allied to the Zebra (q. v.), but 
is not striped 011 the limbs. Its coloui is a daik or blackish brown 
on the head, the tints on the back and hind quarters being 
lighter. The body is banded with darker markings, and the 
tail is tufted. The Q. is smaller than the zebra. It is grega- 
rious, but the herds arc said to mingle indiscriminately with those 
of the zebra. The name is derived from the ciy of the animal. 


QuagTio, a Munich family of Italian extraction, fourteen of 
whose membeis liave distinguished themselves in the annals of 
art. Its founder, Ciulio Q., born at Lai no, on the Lago di 
Como, in 1601, studied painting under Tintoretto, and was 
ennobled by the Emperor Leopold I. Ills son and namesake 
(died 1720), painted some fine frescoes at Vienna and in Laibach 
Cathedral, and left a son (Giovanm-Maria (1700- 65), who devoted 
himself to aichitecture at Milan, and filled the post of imperial 
engineer- in-chicf. Giovanni’s sons, Domenico (1723-60) and 
Lorenzo (i73°~i8o4), were the one an historical painter, the 
other court-architect at Munich ; and of Lorenzo's three sons, 
Giulio (I 746 ~ i & ) i)» Giuseppe (1747-1S28), and Giovanni-Mana 
(1772-1813), the two first were court-architects, the last an archi- 
tect, painter, and engineer. Giuseppe, again, had four sons— 
Angelo (1778-1815), a celebrated lithographer ; Domenico ( 1 786- 
1837), the reviver of architectural painting in Germany, and author 
of Samwlung merkwurdiger Gebitude des Mitlclalters in Deutsih - 
land (2 vois. Karls.), A nsichten vterkwiirdiger Gebaude in M line hen 
{2 vols. Muu. 1811), &c. ; Lorenzo (1796-1869), a talented genre 
painter; and Simone (x 795 -1878) who was succeeded by his son 
Angelo (born 1829) in the office of Court scene-painter at Munich. 
Francesco (born 1844), a brother of the last, has pioduced some 
admirable genre and battle-pieces. 


Quail ( Coiitrnix ), a genus of 1 \ a so rial birds, including van 
ous species. The Q. resembles the Paitridge (q. v.) in genera 
foim, but wants the naked red space seen over the eye in tlv 
latter bird. The tarsi do not bear ‘spurs’ in the Q., and th 
tail is shot t. 1 he wings are rounded, and the first quill is n 
long as the other feathers of the wing. The Common Q. ( C 
dactylisonam) occurs in Europe generally, in N. Africa, India 
* and China. It arrives in Britain in May, and migrates south 
wards m October. The male comes first, and appears to cry fo 
its male in a peculiar whistling tone, by the imitation of whicl 
1 is sometimes snared. The average length of the Q. is a bow 
, inc ies ‘ It is of a dusky brown colour, variously marked one 
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mottled with black and with darker shades. The mate 
said to exceed the females in numbers, and the statement that' 
the birds are polygamous must therefore be received with some 
degiee of reservation. The eggs vary in number from six Id 
twelye, and are of a light greenish hue. Quails are captured 
in immense numbers on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, during their migrating flights. They were celebrated in 
classical times, * Q. fights ’ being an amusement of the Greeks 
and Romans. Other species are the Coromandel {C. textilis) 
and C. Argoondah or the Rock Q. of Deccan. The Virginian 
or American Q. is the Ortyx Virginidnus, a bird belonging 
to a different genus from that of the European Q. The Amc* 
rican Q. is common In N. America. It attains a larger size 
than its European representative. The Andalusian Q. (7 hrstix 
tachydromus) inhabits both sides of the Mediterranean pea, and 
belongs to a distinct genus. 

Quakers. See Friends, Society of. 

Qualring Grans (Briza) is the name of a small genus of 
handsome grasses with panicles of many-flowered compressed 
pendulous spikelets suspended 011 hair-like pedicles, They are 
met with in temperate districts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and are familiarly represented by B. media, a common European 
and British species of pastures and heaths ; it is not, however, 
of much agricultural importance. B, maxima and B, minor 
are frequently cultivated in g&idens as ornamental annual plants, 
the last named teaching English soil as a native plant, 

Quamash^ the Indian name for Camassia esculenta of the 
natural order Liliacecc, occurring in great abundance in swampy 
plains of N.-W. America, wheie the bulbous roots form a very 
important article of food for the natives, and are extensively 
collected by them. After roasting, they arc either dried or 
pounded and made into cakes, and preseived for winter use. 

Quan'tic, in the higher algebra, is generally understood to 
be any rational integral homogeneous function of two or more 
variables, but includes also non-homogencous functions which 
may be supposed to have resulted from substituting unity in 
place of one or more of the variables of a homogeneous function. 
Quantics are classified according to their dimensions. Thus, 
+ by* is of two dimensions m the variables, and is called a 
quadric; and similaily we have rubies, quart ks, quinttes, &c., 
denoting quantics of the third, fourth, fifth, &c., degrees. Fur- 
ther, quantics are distinguished as binary , ternary , quaternary , 
&c., according as they contain two, thiee, four, &c. variables. 
Thus ^ ternary quin tic is a rational integral and homogeneous 
function of the fifth degree in three variables. See Salmon’s 
/fig her Algebra, and the numerous memoirs of Cayley, Sylvester, 
and other analysts. 

Q.uantifica’tion of the Predicate. In Aristotle’s system 
of logic four kinds of propositions are recognised— the universal 
affirmative, the universal negative; the particular affirmative, and 
the paiticular negative. Of these, the following maybe taken 
as types : All A is B, no A is B, some A is B, some A 
is not B. For more than two thousand years this system 
was accepted with little or no modification. Within the last 
half-century, however, it became apparent that a reform 
was necessaiy in order to make the syllogism an absolutely 
ngid system of logical deduction. The improvement was 
effected nearly contemporaneously by various writers, but 
notably by Sir Wjlliam Hamilton and Professor De Morgan. 
The reform was, in the language of Hamilton, to quantify 
the predii ate — that is, to state distinctly whether the whofe 
or only a part of the predicate is considered in the pro- 
position. For example, in the proposition all A is B the sub- 
ject only is quantified ; and it would be illogical to conclude 
that all B is A. All we can be sure of is that some B is A* 
If, however, we say that all A is all B, we at once quantify the 
predicate ; and now the simple converse, all B is all A, is true. 
It appears, then, that by quantifying the predicate we may 
break up the ordinary universal affirmative into two; namely, all 
A is all B, and all A is some B* Treating the Others similarly, 
wc obtain eight propositions instead of four* 

t. All A \% all B. 5. Some A is all B. * . 

2, All A is some I?. 6, Some A is^ome B- 

■j. No A is any 11. 7 . Some A i« no A. 

4 No A ia some U, 8. Some A is not some B. 
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Of fk*NL4 fe*d 8 'm; pcrfepa never used ; and 2 is evidently 

S nm^Ie cim^erse n£ S # a* 4 is of 7. When the predicate is 
quautifiedthe profess is much simplified, being merely a 
, transposition ; and the laws of the syllogism assume a corre- 
sponding simplicity. Hamilton maintained that in thought the 
predicate was always quantified as well as the subject. Certain 
logicians, however, have taken exception to this, and have urged 
that the peculiar forms of expression are not only unusual, but 
are really never used, so that there is no logical ground for 
believing that in thought the predicate is quantified. Again, 
some of the propositions are really equivalent to two, that the 
proposition ail A is all B contains in a compressed form the two 
ordinary propositions all A is B, and all B is A ; whereas, it is 
maintained, logic seeks to analyse our thoughts into their sim- 
plest elements, and not. to express them in a condensed form. 
See Hamilton’s Discussions and Lectures on Logic, and Mill’s 
Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy . 

Quaquaver'aal (Lat. * turning every way*) is the name 
given to strata which dip to or from a single point, so as to 
form a dome-like elevation or a basin-shaped depression. This 
kind of dip is produced by a local upheaval or subsidence. 

Ctuar'&atine (Fr. quarantaine , ‘a period of forty days*) 
is an international regulation, by whicn neither persons nor 
goods in a vessel coming from a place where a contagious 
or infectious disease prevails, is permitted to land till a cer- 
tain period, generally forty days, has elapsed without the sus- 
pected disease showing itself. By 6 [Geo. IV. cap. 78 the Privy 
Council may order vessels to repair to certain places to be ex- 
amined so as to determine their liability to Q. Mastcrs'of vessels 
liable to Q. are to hoist a yellow flag on meeting other vessels at 
sea and on coming within two leagues of the United Kingdom, 
under the penalty of j£ioo. Where Q. is established, it is a high 
misdemeanour for any person to come on shore, or to disembark 
any goods from the suspected ship. Various regulations and 
restrictions, all more or less oppressive, have been and still are 
enforced in the matter of Q. in Spain, Portugal, Greece, ami 
Turkey. Since 1866, four international sanitary conferences 
have been held, and at one held at Vienna in 1873 a resolution 
was carried, by a large majority, in favour of abolishing Q. regu- 
lations in Europe on rivers ; but it was decided to continue the 
system by sea. In English law, Q. denotes the forty days during 
which the widow of a deceased landowner may remain in the 
chief house of the estate until her dower be assigned to her. 

Quarles, Francis, was born in 1592 at Romford, Essex. 
He studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Lincoln's Inn, 
became cupbearer for a while to the Queen of Bohemia, and 
in 1621 went to Dublin, where he was appointed secretary to 
Bishop Usher. After several years he returned to England, was 
appointed chronologer to the City of London, and devoted himself 
to literary labours. His first published work was A Feast for 
Wormes in a Poem on the History of Jonah , with Pcntalogia , or 
the Quintessence of Meditation (1620). In 1621 appeared 
Hadassa, or the History of Queen Esther, and soon after Q, 
published Argalus and Parthenia , founded on Sidney’s Arcadia, 
These poems were written in decasyllabic couplets. Next came 
Job Militant, with Meditations Divine and Moral , and Sion's 
Elegies, Wept by Jeremie the Prophet (1624). In 1625 there 
followed An Alphabet of Elegies, and Sion s Sonnets, sung by 
Solomon the King, and Periphrased ; and a collection of his 

E ieces, entitled Divine Poems, was printed in 1630. Two years 
iter came Divine Fancies, Digested into Epigrammes, Meditations , 
atgl Observations, The quaintest and most truly poetical of 
Q.’s works, the Emblems, Divine and Moral, was brought out side 
by side with the Emblems of Wither (1635 ; new ed. 1877). The 
Emblems follow a fashion traced back to the great Italian lawyer, 
Andrea Alciati, and seem specially inspired by the Pia Desideria 
of the Jesuit Herman Hugo. They are distinguished by fantas- 
tical expression, sometimes by pathos, often by bathos, and are 
best described as conceits. Q.’s next work was Hieroglyphics 
(163$). In 1641 he collected a number of short essays and 
aphorisms into a volume entitled Enchiridion of Meditations. 
This book is full of pithy maxims, often overstrained; every 
sentence contains an antithesis, like a nut with two kernels. In 
the Civil War, Q- espoused the cause of Charles I., and gave 
offence to the Parliament in The Loyal Convert ; and having 
joined the king at Oxford, he lost all his property, even his 
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books. He was twice marked, and had eighteen* children by his 
first wife. He died 8 th September 1644, overwhelmed with 
troubles. After his death were published Solomon' sEecdntadon, 
a Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes; The Virgin 'Widdw (a feeble i 
comedy) ; had the Shepherd's Oracles 

Quarr'el or Q.uarr'y (Fr. carreau, from carrer f 1 to square*;*, 
Lat. qnadrare) signifies, in architecture, any square-shfepea open* 
ing, and it also denotes a diamond-shaped pane of glass, or a 
square tile or paving-stone. A flat square-headed arrow-bolt for 
a crossbow was also known as a Q. or quarrel 7 . * 

Quarr'y, an open excavation, whence stones for building 
and other purposes are procured. Although quarrying is essen* 
tially the same as Mining (q. v.), a mine differs from a Q. in 
being a subterranean working, always at a considerable depth, I 
Where stone or slate is obtained from underground, the place ! 
becomes a mine in the official sense, and comes under the cog- 1 
nizance of the mine inspectors. Quarries were worked by 
the nations of antiquity, and the huge monoliths which the 
Egyptians succeeded in raising and transporting to great distances 
especially mark the great skill in quarrying possessed by them. 
Quarries of limestone, sandstone, granite (syenite), and red por- 
phyry opened by the Egyptians are still exposed to view, and 
many of them contain half-quarried colossal blocks, bearing marks 
of the quarrymen’s tools. The most celebrated quarries of 
ancient Greece were situated at Mounts Pentelicus and Hymetfces, 
and in the Islands of Taros, Scio, Samos, and Lesbos; and with 
the beautiful white marble obtained from them, the Parthenon 
and other famous temples were constructed. The Pentelic and 
Parian marble quarries have recently been reopened. The 
travertine {lapis Tiburtinus) of which Rome is chiefly constructed 
has been quarried at Tivoli and its neighbourhood since the 
commencement of the Christian era ; and the famous Carrara 
quarries, from which supplies of white statuary marble are still 
drawn for the whole world, were first opened in the reign of 
Augustus. 

The operations of quarrying differ as the rock to be excavated 
is stratified or unstratifkd, and its intended use. In extracting 
whinstone for road-metal, or limestone to be burnt, for example, 
the most expeditious mode of detaching the rock, viz., by Blast- 
ing (q. v.), is resorted to. In quarrying building-stones, on the 
oiher hand, hand labour is preferred to blasting, for waste is 
thereby avoided. In stratified quarries the largest stones are 
detached and slid upon their bed by driving wedges into a series 
of picked holes on the natural face of the rock ; but where the 
stratum is very thick, wedges are also driven in in a line parallel 
to the bedding. In sandstone quarries, having several beds of 
different and serviceable qualities, it is usual to lay out the 
beds in a series of steps, called bench or stage working, so 
that the excavation of the beds may be simultaneously carried 
on. Roofing-slates, though bedded, are more easily split with a 
broad chisel and hammer in the direction of its cleavage lines, 
which are often at right angles to the bedding. Unstratified 
rocks are usually quarried on a perpendicular face in hillsides, 
and in detaching the stones advantage is always taken of natural 
divisions or fissures, or of any peculiarity of structure, as the 
columnar forms of basalt, or the tabular and cuboidal forms of 
granite. All stones are generally roughly dressed or squared 
with the pick before leaving the Q. 

Numerous quarries of sandstone, magnesian and common 
limestone, marble, granite, basalt, porphyry, roofing-slate, &c., 
constitute one of the sources of wealth of the United Kingdom. 

A revised table (first drawn up in 1839 by the commissioners for 
selecting a suitable stone for the Houses of Parliament) of the 
building-stone quarries is appended to Professor Hull’s Build- 
ing and Ornammtal Stones (Loud. 1872). See also Mine In- 
spectors' Deport for 1S75. 

Quart, a measure of capacity, being the fourth part of a 
gallon. It contains two pints. See Gallon. 

Quar'tan Fever. See Ague. 

Quar'ter is the fourth part of anything. It is used as a 
definite standard measure of mass, when it is equivalent to 28 
pounds avoirdupois, or the fourth part of a hundredweight. As 
a measure of capacity, it contains 8 bushels, or 32 peck*. In 
this latter sense its derivation is doubtful, but it Is supposed to 
be of Norman origin. 
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Quarter, in heraldry, one of the ordinaries, or subordinaries, 
HOW superseded by the Canton (q. v.). 

Quarter, in war, is to spare the life of a defeated enemy, 
an essential element in modern civilised warfare. The expres- 
sion is an ancient one and its derivation uncertain. ‘That 
every one should kill the man he caught, and keep no Q./ Dray- 
ton’s Miseries of Queen Margaret. According to De Brieux, a Q. 
was the portion of pay promised as ransom by soldiers to their 
conquerors in battle. 

Quarter Bays. These are, in England and Ireland, Lady 
Day, 25th March; Midsummer Day, 24th June; Michaelmas 
Day, 29th September; and Christmas Day, 25th December. 
House- rents are generally made payable quarterly, but if there 
is no stipulation as to time of payment, rent is only due once a 
year. See Landlord and Tenant, Notice to Quit. In 
Scotland the legal terms are Whitsunday, the 15th of May, and 
Martinmas, the nth of November ; and if nothing is said regard- 
ing date of entry and payment of rent, Whitsunday is under- 
stood as regards houses, but by custom 25th May has come to 
be the day. Entry to arable land is at Martinmas. Rents and 
interests in Scotland fall due on 15th May and nth November. 

Quarterdeck, the part of the uppermost deck of a ship 
between the main and mizzen masts, where there is a poop, or 
between the mainmast and stern if otherwise. It is the parade 
on Her Majesty’s ships. The Quarter of a ship is the after-part 
of its side, about one-fifth in extent of the entire length of the 
vessel. 

Quartering, in heraldry, a method of Marshalling (q. v.) 
by dividing a shield into four parts by two lines, fess-wise and 
pale-wise, meeting in the centre, a distinct shield being allotted 
to each quarter. In the Q. of two coats the more important is 
placed in the first and fourth quarters, and in the case of three 
coats, the fourth quarter repeats the charge of the first, as on 
the shield of Queen Victoria, where England occupies the first 
and fourth, Scotland the second, and Ireland the third. Four 
coats of arms arc placed in their proper order of succession, one 
in each quarter. In the Q. of any number greater than four, the 
number of lines drawn pale-wise is increased, and in the case of 
an odd number of coats being represented, the last quarter is 
always a copy of the first. The earliest English example of 
marshalling by Q. is the shield on the monument of Alianore, 
Queen of Edward I,, in Westminster Abbey, bearing the arms 
of Castile and Leon, first quartered by her father Ferdinand 
III. on the union of those crowns. Symon de Montagu is the 
first subject on record who bore quartered arms (1311). By the 
end of the 14th c. marshalling by Q. had become a common 
fashion. 

Quartermaster, Military and Naval. A quartermaster 
is attached to every regiment of cavalry, battalion of infantry, 
and brigade of artillery. His duties are to look after the 
quarters, clothing, rations, ammunition, stores, Sec. of the troops. 
He holds the rank of lieutenant, and his pay varies from 
4s. 8d. per day in the marines to 9s. 6d. in the Life Guards. 
In the cavalry it is 8s. 6d., rising after ten years’ service to 
1 2s. , and in the infantry 6s. 6d., rising to 10s. A non-commis- 
sioned officer is usually promoted to the post. A quartermaster- 
sergeant assists the regimental quartermaster in his duties. The 
quartermaster in the navy is a petty officer who attends to the 
stowage of ballast and provisions, the steerage of the ship, &c. 

Quartermaster- General is one of the principal staff 
officers in the British army, whose department is charged with 
the arrangements as to marching, billeting, quartering, embark- 
ing and disembarking of troops, strategical and topographical 
subjects, military questions as to barracks, hospitals, canteens, 
lights, fuel, cooking, See . He has a sub-department in the 
Military Department of the War Office, and acts under the 
Adjutant-General. His salary is £ 1 500. He has the assistance 
of an Assistant Q.-G. A Deputy Q.-G,, an Assistant Q.-G., 
and several Deputy -Assistant Quartermaster - Generals are 
attached to the Intelligence Branch of the department whose 
functions include the preparation and maintenance of informa- 
tion regarding the defence of the empire and the mobilisation of 
uie army, the collection of foreign army statistics, the charge of 
maps, plans, & c., and the translation of foreign documents, &c. 



Quartern, the name given in some parts of Great Britain*© 
the fourth part of a peck, or the fourth part of a pint, The ; 
Q. loaf is so called because it contains a fourth of a stone of 
flour, or about 4 lbs. 

Quarter Session*, the General Court of; is bedd in ! 
England by two or more justices of the peace, in every division 
of a county, once every quarter of a year, to try offenders against 
the peace. By x Will. IV. c. 70, these sessions, in the several 
counties, ridings, and divisions, are held in the first week after 
the nth October, in the first week after 28th December, in the 
first week after 31st March, and in the first week after the 24th 
June. But justices may direct the April Q. S. to be held any 
time between March 7th and April 22d, so as not to interfere 
with the spring assizes. The sentences of any court of Q. S. 
take effect from the time of being pronounced, unless the court 
otherwise direct. Judges of Q. S, are unpaid. It has, how- 
ever, been found expedient to appoint a paid officer to assist in 
their work. He is called a Recorder (q. v.). In Scotland, jus- 
tices of the peace meet at the county town on the first Tuesdays 
of May, August, and March, and on the last Tuesday of Octo- 
ber. At these quarterly courts they have the power of re- 
viewing sentences passed a i the occasional meetings of justices, 
called special or petty sessions, when the sentence is subject to 
review. 

Quarter-Staff, a tough wooden stave about 8 feet long, 
formerly used by the English in attack or defence. It was 
grasped in the middle with one hand, and between the middle 
and the end with the other, and a twirling motion having been 
given to it, strokes were dealt with either end alternately. Q.-S. 
encounters are frequently described in the Robin Hood ballads ; 
and down to last century sport with the Q.-S. was one of the 
chief amusements at English rustic games. 

Quarters, Military and NaVal, (1) apartments in mili- 
tary stations for accommodation of officers and men. The 
lules regarding officers’ quarters will be found in the Queen’s 
regulations ; (2) the stations of a ship’s crew on entering into 
action. 

Quartet', Quartette', or Quat'uor, a musical composition 
in four parts, or for four voices or instruments. Instrumental 
quartets are usually written in complete symphony form, con- 
taining four movements and sometimes an introduction. Two 
violins, a viola, and a violoncello are used for string quartets. 

One of the earliest string quartets was composed by Allegri 
about 1650. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert/ Schumann, 
Onslow, &c., have enriched this form of composition. 

Quartode'cimans (Lat. decimus quartus, 1 fourteenth ’) 
were those Christians, chiefly in the Eastern Church, who in the 
controversy which arose in the 2d c. respecting the time and 
mode of keeping Easter (q. v.), maintained that Christ ate the 
Jewish Passover with his disciples on the evening of the 14th 
Nisan, and was crucified on the 15th, as represented by the first 
three Gospels, in opposition to those in the Western Church, 
who maintained that he was crucified on the 14th, appealing in 
support of their opinion to the fourth Gospel. 

Quartz, the generic name of all minerals which are composed 
of silica. It is a constituent of many rocks and composes most 
pebbles. It is colourless when pure, but presents a great variety of 
tints of yellow, green, red, blue, brown, &c., and is often marked 
with stripes or bands. It is of all degrees of transparency to 
opacity, and occurs coarse and radiated, or fine granular, *>r 
compact. The crystallisation is rhombohedral, and the six-sided 
prisms in which the mineral usually occurs are terminated by 
six-sided pyramids, and are in other respects often peculiarly 
modified. Notwithstanding the variety of forms which it assumes, 
it is readily recognised by its hardness, its infusibility before the 
blow-pipe, its insolubility in acids, and the absence of any cleavage. 

The varieties of Q. naturally fall into three groups. The vitreous 
varieties are distinguished by their glassy fracture. To this group 
belong Rock-crystal, Amethyst, Rose Q., False Topaz, Smoky 
Q,, Milky Q., Prase (a leek-green massive mineral), Aventurine 
Q. (spangled through with golden scales of mica), and Ferruginous 
Q. The chalcedonk varieties have a sub-vitreous or waxy lustre; 
and are usually translucent. See Chalcedony. The jaspery 
varieties are opaque, and have a doubtful glimmering lustre. 
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in texture, and consisting chiefly of Q. It has resulted from* the 
action of heat upon sedimentary sandstones. It is also known 
as Quartzite; 

Qua'ahnodo Sunday is the first Sunday after Easter, so 
called from the first words of the Introit of the mass for the 
day(l Peter ii. 2), and otherwise called Dominica in A Ibis % from 
the 'practice in the ancient church of those who had been bap- 
tized at the preceding Easter giving up their white garments 
(albes) in the churches on that day. 

Ctauatfl, or Kvasn, a kind of beer made in Russia, and pre- 
pared from rye grain. Q. is also employed as vinegar by allowing 
the fermentation to continue until the material turns sour. 

Quassia is a genus established by Linnaeus in commemora- 
tion .of a Surinam negro, who was notorious about 1760 for the 
cures of fever he effected by what is now called Q . award , a 
native of that country. It is a shrub with beautiful crimson 
flowers, and has been introduced into hothouses. The Q. of 
materia medica is now, however, derived from Picrana excelsa 
(also belonging to the natural order Sitnarubacea ), common in 


the plains and lower mountains of Jamaica. It grows to the 
height of 60 feet, forms a spreading tree, and in appearance 
somewhat resembles the ash. The wood is intensely bitter, for 
which reason an infusion, extract, and tincture are used as a 
powerful tonic, chiefly employed in dyspepsia. Although pro- 
hibited by law, it is said to be frequently substituted by brewers 
for hops. On animals it appears to act as a narcotic poison, 
causing its use as an insecticide, and furniture made from it is 
insect-proof. Water allowed to remain in cups turned from it 
in a short time acquires tonic properties. Quassia lignum of tlie 
chemists consists of its yellowish-white chips, and the neutral 
principle on which the bitterness depends is called quassin . The 
names bitter-ash and bitter-wood are applied to the tree, 

Ctuater'monB, the name given by Sir W. R. Hamilton of 
Dublin to his new calculus, owes its immense power as a mathe- 
matical method to the importance which it attaches to direction 
as a fundamental conception. At the very outset two distinct 
kinds of quantities are recognised — directed quantities and un- 
directed quantities. The simplest conception of a directed 
quantity is a straight line drawn in a particular direction from a 
given point. Such a line, when both its magnitude and direction 
are considered, Hamilton calls a vector. All undirected quan- 
tities, such as are employed in ordinary analysis, he distinguishes 
as scalars. A scalar, in fact, is neither more nor less than a 
number in its widest algebraic sense. In ordinary analytical 
geometry, a line drawn from the origin is fixed both in direction 
and magnitude when the co-ordinates of its other extremity are 
known. Here its direction is absolutely determined ; but it is 
determined only indirectly through its relations to three arbitrarily 
chosen axes, and is kept distinct from the other leading con- 
ception of magnitude. Hamilton took the stiaight line as he 
found it, referred none of its properties in space to any arbitrarily 
chosen lines, but combined the conceptions of direction and mag- 
nitude into the one idea of vector. Since a vector is then fully 
determined in accordance with ordinary geometrical notions by 
the three co-ordinates of its further extremity, which co-ordinates 
are scalars, it follows that a vector involves three scalar quan- 
tities. We shall return to this point when we come to consider 
the nature of a quaternion . Meanwhile, as well -known examples 
of vectors, we may mention velocities, accelerations, forces, fluxes, 
&c. , all of which are readily recognised as directed quantities. It 
is customary to symbolise vectors by the Greek letters, reserving 
the Roman letters for scalar quantities. In defining a vector, no 
notice is taken of its position in space, but simply of its direction 
and magnitude. Hence two equal and parallel straight lines are 
represented by the same vector symbol ; and conversely a given 
vector may be drawn from any point, since it remains the 
same vector as Jong as its direction and magnitude are kept con- 
stant. Further, any two lines in space which are not parallel 
cannot be tne same vector— thus, different radii of a sphere or 
circle, though equal in magnitude, must be represented by different 
symbols when they are considered as vectors. The addition of 
vectors is already familiar in dynamics under the name of the coin* 


position of velocities and forces. They arc ijwnbjteted in precisely 
the same manner. Thus the vector (for the mk number 

of vectors is always a vector) is the diagonal of the parallelogram 
whose sides are a and p; or it is at once obtained geometrically by 
drawing the vector & from the extremity of a, when the vector 
from the origin to tne extremity of the new p is the Sum p* 
In the some way it is readily shown that the sum of the vectors 
OA, AB, BC, CD, taken in order, is the vector OB. Hence : 
the sum of the vector sides of any polygon taken in order mfist 
equal zero. Thus in the triangle ABC the sum of the vectors 
AB, BC, CA is zero ; and remembering that the sum of the, 
vectors AB, BC is the vector AC, we conclude that we may 
consistently regard the vector AC as being equal to minus the . 
vector CA. In other words, reversing a vector is equivalent to ! 
changing its algebraic sign, or + a - a = O. As long as a and j 
p are really different vectors, the vectors a + ft a - p are also 
distinct. These latter, indeed, are the diagonals of the parallel©- 
gram whose sides are a and p. Should a = p, however, 
a + p = 2a, and a - p = o. The number 2 is here a scalar 
quantity ; its effect, when a is multiplied by it, is to alter the 
magnitude without altering the direction. By employing a 
proper scalar factor, then, we may alter the length of a vector at 
will ; and any two parallel vectors of different lengths may be 
expressed by the same vector symbol, multiplied, however, by a 
different scalar. To apply the foregoing principles to a simple 
geometrical theorem, let it be required to prove that the diagonals 
of a parallelogram bisect each other. Let the vector OA = a, 
OB = p. Complete the parallelogram O AC B. Join OC and AB. 
Then the vector OC = a + p, and R ^ 

AB= AO + OB= - a + / 3 . LetD 

be the point where the diagonals in- / 


tersect, then OD is a multiple of 

OC - p(a + p), say. Similarly AD — a 

is a multiple of AB = q (p - a), say. 

From the figure it is evident that the various vectors are related 
by the equation 

AD = AO + OD 
or q (p - a) = - a + p (a + / 3 ). 

Transposing, this becomes 

(<7 - /) P + (I - q - p) a = 0. 

This is of the form b p + a a - o, where, if a and p are two 
different vectors, a and b must each be zero, since it is impossible 
to undo by moving in the direction p what has been already 
done by moving in the direction a. Hence, if b p + a a « o, 
b — o, and a — o; so that in the particular case above we 
obtain the two equations 

<7 

and I - q - p = o. 

Solving, we find p-q = ^ ; and therefore the diagonals of a 

parallelogram bisect each other. Consequently, the vector 
from the vertex of a triangle to the point of bisection of the 
base is half the sum of the vectors which represent the 
sides, all the vectors of course being drawn from the vertex. 
Take now any quadrilateral, ABCD, which may be plane 
or gauche. Take the vectors of its corners with reference 
to any origin O, and let a, p , 7, 5 , be the vectors OA, 
OB, OC, OD. Bisect AB in P, BC in Q, CD in R, and 
DA in S. The vectors of these points of bisection are respec- 
tively - (a + P) , ~ (p + 7) » - (7 + 5 ) , and ~ (5 + a). Hence 


the vector PQ = PO + OQ = - ~ (a + p) + 1 (P + 7) 33 - 
(7 — a). Similarly QR = (5 — p) , RS = - ~ (7 — a) » SP 

~ — L (5 — p) f from which we see at once that PQ is equal 

and parallel to RS, and QR equal and parallel to SP, and that 
therefore the lines joining the points of bisection of the sides of 
any quadrilateral in space form a parallelogram. This example 
indicates the ease with which Q. attacks problems in three 
dimensions. We have seen that, to alter the length of a given 
vector, we have simply to multiply by the proper scalar factor. 
The value of this scalar depends upon the unit of length we 
have chosen, and should the given vector be a unit vector, i.e . , 
a vector whose length is unity, the scalar multiplier gives the 
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length of the new vector. Hence any vector a may be written 
TaUa, where Ja is the length or tensor, ns Hamilton called it, 
of the vector a , and Ua is the unit vector in the same direction. 

Generally, then, to pass from one vector to another which is 
parallel to it requires simply the introduction of a scalar multi* 
plier to change the tensor. But how must we operate so as to 
change the direction of a vector ; in other words, what opera, 
tion will transform a into ft, where a and ft are different vectors ? 
The simplest way to conceive of this transformation is to draw a 
and ft from the same point, and then rotate a about an axis per- 
pendicular to the plane in which the two vectors lie until it 
coincides with ft in establishing a new calculus, we may take 
any convenient and unambiguous symbol to represent this ope- 
lation of rotation; and Hamilton has chosen for it a very 
simple and suggestive form ; the quotient, namely, of the two 
vectors. The equation 

. a ~ ft or fta , a = ft 

defines this quotient, ^-is not a scalar ; for multiplication by a 

scalar does not alter the direction of the vector, but only the 
length, while this operator alters both. Nor is it a vector ; it 
is a quaternion , and was so named by Hamilton because it 
depends on four numbers. For when by rotation a is made to 
coincide in direction with ft we have' to consider not only the 
magnitude of the angle through which a is rotated, but also its 
plane, or the direction of the axis of rotation. A rotation, then, 
is fully known when we know its amount or angle, and the 
direction of its positive axis. But to fix the direction of a line 
requires two numbers, and therefore a rotation involves three. 
Having brought a into coincidence with ft, there is still another 
operation necessary so as to alter the tensor of a and malic it 
equal in length to ft. The quaternion, then, which transforms the 
vector a into the vector ft, depends upon four numbers, the 
numerical ratio which alters the tensor, the magnitude of the 
angle of rotation, and the two elements which determine the 
direction of the axis of rotation. A quaternion may be regarded 
as composed of two operators, which may be considered sepa- 
rately and applied in succession. The first simply alters length ; 
the second alters direction. These Hamilton called respectively 
the tensor and versor of the quaternion ; and their relation is 
given by the equation 

t^TqVq 

where q is any quaternion, T q its tensor, and Uq its versor. A 
similar formula we saw to exist for a vector, where, however, U 
signified unit vector. There is, however, no ambiguity occa- 
sioned by employing the same symbol for two apparently different 
ideas, for a unit vector is a right versor, i.e . , a versor whose 
angle is a right angle. 

If we have three rectangular unit vectors /, /, k , the versor * 

which transforms i into k , may be equated to t, the unit vector 
perpendicular to them both. Hence 

4 ij = \j = k ; or i, considered as an ope- 
rator, rotates j through a right angle in 
the positive direction till it coincides with 

\ k. Operate again by i ; then, since k is 
situated in a precisely similar manner to 

i as j is, it is also rotated in the positive 

V/ r 3 direction through a right angle. Hence 

we have the equation 
Hi = ik = — j 


The 
is equal 


square of a unit vector or of a right versor is a scalar, and 
nal to negative unity. By symmetry we have also 

jk - i kj — — i 

hi rr j ik = — j 

ij — k ji = — k 
i a p = lr — ijk = — i. 

These equations contain the whole theory of Q. The product 
re ? t f! 1 K tl l ar vectors is a third vector perpendicular to 
nl i a P ro ^ uct two parallel vectors is a scalar, for 
HcfllonT n , where a is ,a unit vector and a and b are 

' £ Ul ls the product of two vectors which arc other- 






wise related ? Take two vectors, a and ft inclined to each othet 
at an angle B. Tjuj vector ft may be split up into two other 
vectors,” one of which is parallel to a and 
the other perpendicular to «. To avoid 
unnecessary complication, we shall take a 
and ft as unit vectors, Hence the two 
projections of ft are a cos B and y sin ft 
where y is the unit vector perpendicular to 
a in the plane containing oft the vector 
OC in the figure, and cos $ and sin B are y- 
of course scalar multipliers. We may /o 
then write * D 

ft ~ a cos 6 + 7 sin 0 
and therefore aft - a 3 cos 0 +■ ay sin 0 

= — cos B + $ Sin $ 

where 3 is the unit vector perpendicular to a and 7 . Multiplying 
ft into a, the equation becomes 

fta — a 3 cos $ + ya sin 6 
= — cos B — 3 sin 6. 

The product of any two vectors, then, consists of two parts, a 
scalar part (cos B) and a vector part (3 sin 0 ). Its value, then, 
depends upon four scalars, and again we have a quaternion. To 
pass from unit vectors to other vectors, we simply have to mul- 
tiply throughout by the scalar product TaTft; and then the 
equations take the form 

aft = - JaTft cos 0 + TaTft 3 sin 0 
fta — - TaTp cos $ — TaTft 3 sin 0 
where a, ft are not now unit vectors, but where 3 is still the 
unit vector perpendicular to their plane. Hamilton writes the 
above equations symbolically thus 

aft - Sa/3 + Vaft 
fta ~ $fta + V fta 

w.hcie Sap means the scalar portion of the product and Vaft the 
vector portion. Comparing with the original equations, we have 
the following identities : — 

Sap = -TaTp cos 6 , Vaft = + TaTft 3 sin 0 
Sfta = — TaTp cos $ , Vpa ~ - TaTft 5 sin $ 
and thercfoic S aft = Sfta , Vaft ~ -Vfta 

and further 2 Sap s aft + fta 

2\ r aft - aft - fta . 

The scalar of the product of any two vectors is the product of 
their tensors into the cosine of the angle between their directions; 
and the vector is the product of the tensors into the sine of the 
angle into the unit vector perpendicular to the plane of the two 
original vectors. TVap, or the tensor of this vector, evidently 
represents the area of the parallelogram whose sides are the 
vectors a, ft, and therefore twice the area of the triangle contained 
by these sides. SaUp is the projection of the vector a in the 
direction of the unit vector Up. One marked peculiarity of Q. 
lies in the non-commutative character of its products — aft does 


vector AB-a, vector 



Consider the triangle ABC, where 
BC — ft and vector AC = 7 . Then 
7 = a+ ft 

squaring, (a+P)(a + P) 

^a 2 + ttp + pa + p a 
= a 2 + 2 SaP 4* P 3 

or - (Ty ) 3 = - (Ta ) 3 - (Tp ) 3 - 2 TaTpcos 0 
or AC 3 = AB 3 + BC-'+ 2 AB.BC cos ABC 
a well-known formula. 

Again, since 7 — a + p 

ay — a* •¥ aft t 

an equation between two quaternions. But if two quaternions are 
equal, their scalar portions must be equal to each other, as also 
their vector portions, since it is impossible for a scalar to be equal 
to a vector. Hence the above equation contains two equations— 
Say = a* + Sap, 

and Vay = Vaft (for a 9 is a scalar). 

Taking tensors, we have 

Ta Ty sin CAB = Ta Tp sin ABC, 
or AC 1 BC = sin ABC : sin BAC, 

a fundamental theorem in trigonometry. The sdfiar of two 
rectangular vectors is zero, and conversely Sep ss 0 requires 

that a be perpendicular to p, since, when cos B — o % 0 rz *or 
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' ft* yrt $M* u% the product of two 1 rectangular 

vectomis* vector perpwidiculai' to both. v 

In applying 0 * to the geometry of lines and surfaces in space, 
we must Uke a symbol to represent the variable vector. Let p 
then be any Sector from the origin to the curve or surface. We 
mil discusa briefly what certain quaternion equations represent. 

Tp = c (a constant) 

means that however we draw OP, its tensor is always the same. 
The surface is therefore a sphere. Squaring, and remembering 
the {T p)* ® - p®, we have the transformation p 3 = — A This 
then is the equation to a sphere whose centre is at the origin. 
Let the centre be at the extremity of the vector a, then the. 
equation becomes 

TO >-*) = *, 

or 0> — a) 3 =: — r 3 , 

or ^ p 3 — 2 Sap 4* a 2 4 * c 2 = o. 

This is a quadratic equation, and therefore p has two values, or 
a line drawn from the origin cuts a sphere in two points. From 
the theory of equations we see that tne product of the tensors of 
the vectors of these points is (Ta) 9 — c 1 i a constant quantity. In 
other words, if OPQ be the line from the origin O intersecting 
the sphere in P and Q, the product OP.OQ <= constant, a well- 
known property of the sphere or circle. 

The equation Sap * o represents a plane passing through 
the origin and perpendicular to a, because in whatever direction 
p is drawn it must be perpendicular to a, and its tensor is un- 
limited. The equation to any parallel plane is Sa (p -/?)=<?, 
where fJ is the vector to any given point in the plane. 

Similarly the equation Va p = o represents a straight line 
parallel to a, and the equation of any other parallel line is 
Va(p - / 3 ) = o f where 0 is the vector to any point upon it. 
Tjlis last equation may be cast into the form Vap = y where # 
y (es Va/3) is a constant vector. The form TVap = c includes* 
this case, but has a wider meaning. Put into ordinary geometric 
language, it means that the area of the triangle, whose sides are 
a and p, is constant for all values of p, which is therefore the 
vector of any point upon a right cylinder whose axis is a. 

Any vector p may be expressed in terms of the rectangular 
unit vectors * j k in a way closely resembling Cartesian methods. 
If we measure the unit vectors i , j, k> along the axes X , F, 
and if we draw the vector p to the point P, whose ordinary co- 
ordinates are x, y t z, we have 

. p = x i + yj+zk. 

Squaring, we obtain 

p a = x 2 P 4- ypj 1 + z*k~ 4 * xy ( ij + ji) + yz (jk + kj)+zx (X’/ 4 - ik). 
But, as was shown above, t* — j* = P = ~ I , and 

ij~~ ji, jk ~ - kj, ki = - il\ and therefore 

~(Tp) 3 --=p 9 = -or , 
Or the square of OP is equal to the sum of the squares of the 
co-ordinates. If p 1 = - c*, a constant, we get at once the ordi- 
nary equation to a sphere 

x 9 + y + z 3 = r 9 . 

Take any other vector 

pi = **y + yj + ^k 

Then 

PPi = xxi i* + yytf + zzf* 

+ (xy x - Xiv) ij + (yz\-y\z)jk + (zx x - s x x) ki 
= -**!- ffi ~ Mi 

4 - (xy 1 -x i y) k + (yz x ~y x s) i 4 - (zx x ~ z } x) j 
since ij as k, &c. Here, again, the dual character of the quater- 
nion ppu as made up of a scalar and a vector, is evident. 

Sppx — — xxi -~yyi — ss x = — rr l cos 0 
where rr x are the tensors of pp\ and 0 the angle between their 
directions. 

V/J/J, = (xyx — Xx y) t + (ysx — y t s) i + (zxi - ijx)j 
and therefore 

.TVppx ~ V -fVpPx) 3 ' 

= ^(xyx—xxyf + 0'*i + (~^x — s**) 3 

, = rr x sin $ 

also a well-known formula, From these examples, the simplicity 
of the quaternion expression as contrasted with the ordinary 
analytical form is evident j and not only is the notation simpler, 
but It is infinitely more suggestive. Great as are the advantages 
gained in pure geometrical investigations, the tremendous power 
of quaternions Is best displayed in physical applications. We 
cannot do more than point out a few of the more striking cases. 


And first it must be remarked that difierentiation &f quatMfons 
and vectors presents no new difficulty, provided the non%co m* 
mutative character of multiplication be borne in mind, v 

Take for instance the equation to the cirde - ' * * 

p 9 = — r* or pp — r* 

Dlflferentiating, we obtain 

pjp 4 * dpp » o 

or S pdp = o 1 m , 

since dp is itself a vector, the vector namely which added to th£ 
original p gives the new contiguous p, , It is therefore the vector 
which joins the extremities of two infinitely near vectors to th«f 
curve. In other words, it is in the direction of the tangent at 
the point, and the equation S pdp = o proves that in a circle the 
tangent is at right angles to the radius. In dynamics, where 
time is the independent variable, instead of the symbol dp t 
Newton's fluxion expression p is adopted. Evidently, if p is the 
vector of a moving point, p is its velocity, and p its acceleration. 
If the acceleration p is in the direction of p, as is the case with 
all central orbits, then Vpp = a. In co-ordinate geometry, the 
equivalent of this simple form is the group of equations 
xy — xy = o 
yz — yz — o 

ZX ZX -- 0. 

Consider again the trinomial expression for p, namely, 
p = xi 4 - yj 4 * zk. 

The operator 

. d , . d , » d 
l 2T +J ^r + k 7z 

performed upon any function, scalar or vector, differentiates it 
in the direction of p. Repeated twice, it gives the operator 

/ • d . • d j. / d V 

\ 1 dx J dy * dz) 

d* d* d 2 

and the scalar portion of this is ^r a — a well- 

known operator in the mathematical theory of potential. Writ- 
ing i 4- j^p 4 - Vf quaternion form of Laplace’s 

equation 

+ <&> - c 

dx* dy- dz* 
where 0 is a given function is 

S vV = o. 

The directness with which Q. attacks all problems depending 
upon polarity in space is its great recommendation. It has done 
away with the artificiality of choosing arbitrary axes, and has 
given a definite meani ng to the old imaginary of algebra, the 
root of minus one. V — I is any unit vector in space ; and 
hence Domoivre’s theorems in analytical trigonometry are 
really quaternion forms. We have done no more than give the 
barest elements of the subjects, and have but touched upon the 
nature of a quaternion. For a fuller discussion, reference must 
be made to the various treatises on the subject. Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Q. (1853), an( l his Elements of Q. (1866) are of 
course the first and foremost of these. The latter is, in its range 
and method, Undoubtedly one of the most remarkable and original 
works ever written. It is perhaps too full as an introduction to 
the science ; but as a compendium it is invaluable. Tait’s 
Treatise on Q. (1867, 2d edition, 1872) is much shorter, and is 
chiefly confined to problems which bear upon practical or phy- 
sical questions. Kelland and Tait’s Introduction to Q. (1873) 
is elementary, and intended for beginners. . Clifford’s Elements 
of Dynamic (1878) is purely quatemionic in its treatment, and 
quaternion conception enters into Clerk Maxwell's Electricity 
and Magnetism (1873) and his small elementary work on Matter 
and Motion (1876). 

Quathlam'ba, or KahlamTba, a lofty and rugged mountain- 
range forming a portion of the great dividing chain sometimes 
called in its entirety th^ * backbone of S. Africa/ The Q. range 
divides Nomansland and Natal from Basutoland, and attains a 
height of 8000 to 10, coo feet. It is of interest ethnologically, 
as forming the line of separation between the Bechuana tribes 
of the interior and the Kaffir tribes inhabiting the coast region. 

Q,ua'train (Fr. from quatre, * four'), in poetry, is a stanza of 
four lines, which usually rhyme alternately, although sometimes 
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the first and fourth and the second and third rhyme together. 
A perfect Q. is very rare, for not only must the thought expressed 
he completed within the limits of four lines, but the facile turn 
of the epigram is to be avoided. The French poets furnish the 
best examples of the Q. ; Landor's are perhaps the most grace- 
ful in the English language; 

Quatre Bras (Fr. 'four arms'), a farm in Belgium, province 
of S. Brabant, io miles S.S.E. of Waterloo (q. v.), so called 
because near it the road from Charleroi to Brussels crosses that 
from Namur to Nivelles. Q. B. is famous as the scene of a 
bloody battle between the French under Ney and the English 
under Wellington (i6tli June 1815), in which the former lost 
4140, the latter 5200 men. 

Quatrefages d© Brdatt, Jean Louis Arm and de, was 

bom at Berthezenne, near Valleraugue, February 10, 1810. 
In 1833 was appointed assistant professor of chemistry at 
Toulouse, and there he published two treatises, Recherches 
d' Embryogenie stir Us Limn Us d Us Planorbcs (1834), and Re- 
cherches stir Us Axodontes (1835). This last work led to this 
appointment as professor of zoology at Toulouse in 1838. In 
1840 he threw up his post, went to Paris, and there pursued 
his studies, contributing with pen to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and with pencil to the Rlgne Animal Illustri, I11 1852 he 
was appointed professor of natural history at the Henri 
IV. Lyceum, and was elected member of the Academy of 
Sciences. Five years after, he renounced the natural history 
chair at the Lyceum for that at the Museum. Q.’s popular 
works have neatly all passed through the Revue des Deux Alondes 
in serial form. The records of a scientific expedition, thus pub- 
lished, were collected under the title of Souvenirs d'un Natu- 
ratiste (2 vols. 1854), and translated into English {Rambles of a 
Naturalist ; Bohn, 1857). Other contributions to the Revue 
specially worthy of mention are Metamorphoses de V Homme 
et des Animaux (1855-56), and D Unite de VEsplce Humaine 
(l86o~6l). Q.’s most purely scientific articles were contributed 
to the Annales des Sciences Naturelles and the Institute Ilis 
various essays on Les Mollusque j Phlebentcrh, detailing the 
modifications of the digestive and circulatory systems of these 
animals, raised a discussion in which the greatest of European 
naturalists took part ; and in the end Q. triumphed. Q. made 
many voyages in pursuit of his science, the most noted being 
that undertaken in company with Milne Edwards and Blan- 
chard. They explored the coasts of Sicily between Trapani and 
Catania. Q .’ s lesults were published under the title of 
Recherches Anaiomiques et Zoologiques faites pendant tin Voyage at 
Sicile (1855)* The Academy of Sciences commissioned him to 
inquire into the diseases of silkworms, and in 1859 he produced 
Etudes sur Us Maladies Aduelles des Vers a Soie t a work fol- 
lowed in i860 by NouvelUs Recherches sur Us Maladies Aduelles 
des Versd Soie. In 1862 he published Metamorphoses de V Homme 
et des Animaux; 111*1869, Histoire de V Homme; in 1S70, Charles 
Darwin; in 1871, La Race Prussienne ; in 1875, Crania Ethica. 

Quatrefoil (Fr. quatre-feuillc ), in architecture, a panel or 
piercing, of any form, divided into four leaves or lobes by Cusps 
(q. v.), or featherings. — In heraldry, a Q. is a charge repre- 
senting a four-leaved grass without a stalk. When represented 
with a stalk, it is called Q . slipped, 

Quatremere, Etienne Marc, was bom at Paris, July 12, 
1782. When a child he plunged into study, and throughout 
his whole life he cared for men much less than books. In 
1807 he was employed in the manuscript department of the 
Imperial Library ; in 1809 he obtained the chair of Greek 
literature at Rouen ; in 1815 he succeeded Porte-Dutheil in 
the Academy of Inscriptions ; in 1819 he became professor 
of Hebrew, Chaldean,. and Syriac in the College of France; 
and in 1827 lie changed this chair for that of Persian in the 
school of living Oriental languages. Such were the events 
which scarcely interrupted for one day a life entirely given up 
to scholarship as an end in itself. Q.’s first work was Recherches 
sur la Langue et la Littlralure de V Egypt e. Here he proved that 
the way to the study of ancient Egyptian, and especially of 
^ trough the Coptic. In 1810 appeared his 
Gtographiques et Historiques sur VEgypte (2 vols.), 
"is other writings the chief are Mlmoire sur Us Nabatiens 
v B 35 /> Menioires sur la Topographic de Baby Ionic ^ Mbnoircs sur 
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. Darius U Mlde, Histoire des Mongols de fa Perse ProU* 

i gambles d'lbn- Rkaldoun, Histoire des Sultans Mameh rucks 

1 (translated from the Arabieof Ahmed-Makrizi, 2 vols. 1837-38), 

2 Chrestomathie en Turc Oriental { 1842), and Mifanges d Histoire 
• et de PhUotogie Orientals (1861). For twenty years tie poured 

treasures of learning into the Journal des Savants, He died at 
„ - Paris, 1 8th September 1857, Q. was the most learned Orien- 
: talist of his aayj as to facts he was the most reliable of 
: authorities, because he worked slowly and for the mere delight 
of reading what others had not read; but bi$ critical powers 
were feeble, and his opinions in philology too conservative. 
? He would never admit tne value of comparative philology, and 
1 declared that the use of Sanscrit as a key to Latin, Greek, &e., 
would be given up, as the similar use of Hebrew in a less 
5 enlightened age had been given up. He collected an immense 
mass of materials for a dictionary of Arabic, but, despairing of 
[ ever accomplishing the task of compilation, distributed his infer* 
r mation in foot-notes throughout many miscellaneous volumes. 

lie also amassed notes for dictionaries of Coptic, Syriac, Orien- 
. tal Turkish, Persian, and Armenian. His splendid library of 
, 50,000 volumes was purchased at his death by the king of 

, Bavaria, and is now at Munich. Prefixed to the MRanges is a 
notice of the author by Barthelemy St. Hilaire. 

Quatremfere de Quincy, Antoine Chrysostom©, second 
: cousin of the preceding, was bom at Paris, October 21, 1 755, 
After finishing his education at the college of Louis-le-Grana, 
he was sent by his parents to study law, but a passion for art 
developed at school led him to neglect law for architecture and 
sculpture. In 1776 he went to Italy, and carefully examined the 
treasures of Rome and Naples. In 1785 appeared his Mhnoire 
sur cede Question; Quel fut VEtat de V Architecture chez Us Egyp- 
tians, et qu'est-cc one Us Grecs en ont emprunti t This perferm- 
' mice was crowned by the Academy of Inscriptions, and led to the 
author’s being engaged to write the Dietionnaire a* Architecture 
for Panckoucke’s Encyclopedic Methodique (1st vol. 1788), which 
was followed in 1790 by Considerations sur Us Arts duDessinen 
1 France , su ivies d’un Plan d ’ Acadhnie on d'Ecolc Publique et d *un 
Systbne d ' Encouragement. Q. took an active part in the Revo- 
lutionary movement, and was for a time imprisoned. In 1815 
Q. was elected perpetual secretary and professor of archaeology 
to the Academie des Beaux Arts, and was charged with the 
art department of the Journal des Savants. In that year he 
produced Le Jupiter Olympian , ou l* Art de la Sculpture Antique t 
and Lettres eentes de Londrcs ci Rome t sur Us Marbres d' Elgin. 
These letters were addressed to Canova. In 1824 Q. edited the- 
letters of Poussin. Among his other works are, Essai sur fa 
Nature , U But et Us Moyetis de i Imitation dans Us Beaux 
Arts (1823); Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Raphael (1824); 
Histoire de la Vie el des Ouvrages des plu* Cellbres Architects 
du Onzilvie Siecle jtisqu'd la fin du Dix-HuitUme (2 vols., 
1830); and Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Michel Ange 
Buonarotti (1835). Q* died at on the 28th of December 
1849. 

Qua'ver, a musical note, half the duration of a crotchet 
and one-eighth of a semibreve. 

Quay (Fr. quai , Dutch kae } 'a dyke or causeway'), a bank, 
dyke, or wharf along the side of a river, harbour, dock, or basin, 
or facing the sea, to which ships are moored while lading or un- 
lading. A Q. is usually constructed of masonry, the retaining 
wall being strengthened at the back by counterforts at regular 
intervals, but in America timber quays are common* 1 The dues 
exacted for the use of a Q. are termed quayage . * 

Quebec’, formerly Lower Canada, or Canada East, a 
piovincc of the Dominion, second in population to Ontario* It 
lies on both sides of the St, Lawrence, extending N. towards 
Hudson’s Bay, and is bounded E. by Labrador and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, S. by New Brunswick, Maine* New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and New York, and S.W. and W. by Ontario, from 
which it is separated by the navigable Ottawa. Area, 193*355 
sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 1,191,516. The level coufltiy in the St. 
Lawrence basin, the 4 Champaign of Canada/ is confined on the 
N. by the Laurentian range and on the S. by the clutin of Notre 
Dame, continued by the Green and white Mountains. The 
great northern hill-region is composed of Laurentian rocks* and 
is barely habitable, except in the low, fertile valleys, but supplies 
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uvast Quantity of timber. The St. Lawrence in flowing through 
Q. reoenves numerous affluents, of which the chief, all m the N. 
section, .are the .Saguenay, St Maurice, Manicouagan, and 
, Outarde. ■ The Saguenay about the middle of its course expands 
into the great lake of St. John. In the W. there are many other 
lakes, including the Grand Lake, which is drained by a branch 
of the Ottawa. The Champaign, though injured by generations 
of bad tillage, is very productive, yielding wheat, oats, barley, 
f>otatoe$, buck-wheat, and some Indian com. The network of 
streams intersecting the province enables the timber industry to 
penetrate to the interior; and the spaces cleared are left available 
for colonization. Some 30,000 men are employed every winter 
as shanty-men or wood-cutters, while upwards 014000 horses haul 
the logs and squared timber to the river banks. In the S. 
section of Q. and on the S.E. of the Champaign is the wooded 
hill country called the Seigniories, and still further E. and S. 
the 'eastern townships, 1 a series of fertile, populous valleys, 
between hills densely timbered and bearing copper ores, iron, 
galena, some silver and gold, various marbles and serpentine, 
and excellent granites, soapstones, and slates. The Gaspd 
Peninsula, at the S. of the St. Lawrence mouth, resembles 
the eastern townships, producing small quantities of gold, 
petroleum, limestone, sandstone, &c. The climate is generally 
severe hot summers alternating with long winters, but on the 
lower St. Lawrence the summers are more temperate. The 
valley of the upper Saguenay is sheltered from N. winds, 
and is one of the most popular districts with recent settlers. 
Other newly-settled tracts are the valleys of the St. Maurice 
and Ottawa, part of the Eastern Townships, the Mantapediac 
valley in the E., and the peninsula of Gasp& Crown-lands 
comprise three-fourths of the area, the timber of which is sold 
by agents, who also sell lands to settlers on easy terms. 
Small free-gran t lands are gifted to actual settlers. The exports, 
chiefly to Great Britain, the United States, and W. Indies, are 
timber ($10,000,000 yearly), fish, fish oils, wool, furs, horses, 
cattle, hides, grain, flour, and ores. In 1876 there entered the 
ports 1436 vessels of 1,061,782 tons, and cleared 1499 of 
1,070,719 Ions. The imports in 1876 amounted to $35,035,091, 
and the exports to $37,876,815. In 1871, Q. contributed 50-26 
per cent, of the whole Dominion customs. There were built 
at the various ports 142 vessels of 27,943 ton* in 1876. In- 
ternal affairs are under a lieutenant-governor, a legislative 
council of 24 members, and an assembly of 65 members. The 
pop. in 1871 comprised 1,019,852 Roman Catholics, who have 
an archbishop of Q. and five bishops. There is an Anglican 
bishop of Q. and another of Montreal (metropolitan of Canada). 
Jacques Cartier entered and named the St. Lawrence in 
1535, but the first permanent settlement at Q. was not 
made till 1608. From 1640 to 1701 the French colonists were 
engaged almost constantly in encounters with the Iroquois, the 
allies of the English colonists of what is now part of the United 
States, and the old enemies of the Algonkins, the allies of the 
French. The famous war of 1759-60 ended in the surrender of 
Q. to the English. The Q. Act of 1774 secured civil and 
religious freedom to the Catholics, and the denunciation of this 
Act by the Philadelphia Congress alienated the Canadians during 
the American War of Independence. The jealousies between 
the English and French colonists arising from differences of re- 
ligion and race led to the separation of Q. or Canada into E. 
and W, portions in 1791, and finally to the establishment of the 
Confederation of 1867. 

Quebec', the capital of the province of Q., on the left bank 
pf # the St. Lawrence, 250 miles from its mouth, and at its con- 
fluence with the St. Charles at Point des Monts, 108 miles N. E. 
of Montreal by rail. It lies picturesquely between the two rivers, 
on the N.E. end of a narrow rocky plateau, which for about 8 
miles forms the left bank of the St. Lawrence from Cape Rouge. 
Cape Diamond, the E. end of this promontory, is 333 feet above 
the river, to which it presents nearly a precipitous face, while the 
land slopes gently to the St. Charles. Opposite Cape Diamond 
the St. Lawrence narrows to 1133 yards, but immediately below 
it expands into a beautiful basin 2500 yards wide, forming a 
splendid harbour, in which the spring tides rise 18 feet. The 
magnificent scenery of the^district, and the romantic associations 
of the city, attract tourists from all parts of the world. Some 8 
miles off, the Montmorenci, the pride of Q., takes its magnificent 
leap of 250 feet to the St. Lawrence. Q. consists of an upper 


and lower town, the former of which is surrounded by massive 
walls, and until recently had five highly pictaretque .gates* , The 
citadel, which occupies about 40 acres on the plateau of Capo 
Diamond, was originally designed by Yauban, but recast on 
plans approved by the Duke of Wellington in 1823, - Since the 
erection of the casemated forts at Levi in 1867-69, and the recep- 
tion of its armament of rifled artillery, Q. has been regarded as . 
the most strongly fortified town in N. America. It is the seat - 
of a Roman Catholic archbishop and of an Anglican bishop, and , 
has (1877) nineteen churches, of which 7 are Roman Catholic. . 
Several of the churches are interesting buildings, and contain 
fine pictures by European masters. The public buildings, not 
excepting the massive pile of the House of Legislature, are of a 
very commonplace character. Q. is rich in educational and 
benevolent foundations. Q. Seminary, founded by M. de Laval 
de Montmorenci, first bishop of Q., in 1663, became, under : 
imperial charter, the Laval University in 1854. The Jesuits* 
College (1635) has been used as barracks since 1761. * The \ 
Ursuline convent dates from 1641, the Hdtel-Dieu from 1639, 
and the General Hospital from 1690. Earl Dalhousie founded 
the Literary and Historical Society in 1824, and Dr. Joseph 
Morrin endowed Morrin College in i860. The lower town, the 
seat of wholesale commerce and of the shipping trade, is built 
round the base of Cape Diamond, on a narrow strip reclaimed 
by the construction of wharves. At the end of some wharves 
there is as much as 50 feet of water at low tide. On an average 
1300 vessels enter the port yeaily, and most of these are ocean 
steamers of large tonnage. In summer three Trans-Atlantic 
steamers leave Q. weekly. The size of the harbour may be esti- 
mated from the fact that it afforded secure accommodation to 
the Great Eastern in 1861. Extensive harbour-works are in 
course of construction (1878) at the mouth of the St. Charles. 
t Various manufactures have recently sprung up in the suburbs, 

’ but the great industry is still shipbuilding, as many as 30 large 
ships of from 500 to 2000 tons each leaving the docks in one 
winter. Opposite Q. are Levis and South Q., two thriving 
towns, with which communication is maintained by steam ferries. 
South Q. is the depot of the Grand Trunk Railway. Q. sends 
three members to the House of Commons at Ottawa. Pop. (1871) 
59,699, of whom 52,337 are Roman Catholics, mostly French 
and Irish Canadians. The fort of Q., founded by Champlain in 
1608, was surprised in 1629 by Sir David Keith, and held by the 
English for three years. Returned along with the Acadian penin- 
sula and Cape Breton, it was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
English in 1690, but fell in 1759 after the victory of Wolfe on 
the Heights of Abraham. According to the Pere-Lacombe, the 
name Q. is derived from the native word, kepdk (‘it is closed ') ; 
the river here appearing to be closed by Cape Diamond in 
ascending, and by the Isle d’Orleans in descending. 

Quedlinburg, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the river 
Bode, at the base of the Harz Mountains, 32 miles S.W. of 
Magdeburg by rail. It is surrounded by a wall with towers and 
fosses, and has several suburbs. It has eight churches, the 
finest of which are the Schlosskirche (erected 1021 ; restored 
1S62), and the St. Wipertikloster, the oldest Christian building 
in Saxony. The castle, standing on a lofty sandstone rock, 
was once the seat of the abbesses of the convent of Q., which 
was founded by Otto the Great in 937, and attained to great 
prosperity, but declined after the Reformation, and was sup- 
pressed in 1S03. The Rathhnus has a fine collection of anti- 
quities and paintings, and the Gymnasium possesses a valuable 
library. The industries of Q. arc dyeing, bleaching, the mak- 
ing of nets and damasks, and the manufacture of machinery, 
wire-ware, sugar, chemicals, starch, and paper. It has import- 
ant nurseries and a trade in flower-seeds. Pop. (1875) 17,044. 
Q., founded by Heinrich I. in 929, was a favourite residence of 
the emperors of the Saxon line. A Hanseatic town until 1473, 
it passed then under the protection of the Electors of Branden- 
burg. It was the birthplace of Klopstock and Karl Ritter, to 
whom monuments have been erected in the Bruhl Park, See 
Fritsch, Geschichte des vormaligen Reichssiifis und der Stadt Q, 
(2 vols. Quedlinb. 1828) ; and Ranke & Kugler, Bcschreibung 
und Geschichte der Schlosskirche der Q, (1838). 

Queen (Old Eng. avm, from the same root as Goth, ovens, 
Gr. gyne. Sans, gani, ‘a woman/ and therefore identical with 
quean), a title borne by a female sovereign in her own right (Q. 
regnant), the wife of a king (Q. consort), or the widow of a king 
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'flQL. dowager)* In Great Britain and all other monarchies where 
| 2 e SalicLaw (q. v.) does not prevail, a Q. regnant enjoys pre- 
cisely similar dignities and privileges^with a King (q. v.), the 
present Q. resting her title to the crown on the statute of 12 and 
13 Will III. cap. 3, by which the succession was settled on the 
princess Sophia of Hanover and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants. By the Statute of the Treasons, 25 Edward III., 
it was rendered treason to compass the death of a Q. consort, or 
to violate her person. She, if herself charged with treason, may 
be tried by the peers of Parliament, as Anne Boleyn, or pro- 
ceeded against by a bill of pains and penalties, as Caroline, the 
wife of George IV. (See Consort.) By 6 Henry VI. no one 
can marry a Q. dowager, except with the king’s permission, on 
pain of forfeiting lands and goods ; and her revenue was fixed 
by 1 and 2 William IV. cap. 11 at £100,000 pci annum. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty. See Bounty, Q. A. J s. 

Queen Anne’s Farthings, patterns of a coinage of far- 
things proposed,, to be issued by Queen Anne, for which high 
prices have sometimes been paid by collectors, under the mis- 
taken notion that they are extremely scarce. 

Queen Charlotte’s Islands, a small group in the N. 
Pacific Ocean, about 80 miles off the coast of British Columbia, 
and I lo to the N. of Vancouver Island. By far the largest is 
Graham Island, which has an area of 3000 sq. miles and is 80 
miles long. -The only other members of the group of any con- 
siderable size are Moresby, Prevost, and North Islands. The 
group, though included in the territory of British Columbia, is 
little known, and is only sparsely inhabited by Indians of various 
tribes. — Queen Charlotte Sound, a long narrow channel, 
partly separates Vancouver Island from the mainland, and con- 
nects the Gulf of Georgia with the open sea in the N., as on the 
S. does the Strait of San Juan de Fuca. 

Queen Charlotte’s Sound, an inlet at the N.E. extremity 
of the Middle Island of New Zealand, discovered and named by 
Cook in 1770. It is about 25 miles long, has two entrances 
divided by a large island, and its shores are hilly, wooded, 
and indented with numberless bays. The Sound is very deep, 
and capable of sheltering any number of vessels of the largest 
size. Near its upper end is the port of Ficton, which is con- 
nected by railway with the extensive pastoral districts of the 
interior. 

Queen of the Meadow. See Spiraea. 

Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. 
Determinations of the Common Pie as division, and of inferior 
courts of record in England, may be appealed to this division. 
Indictments removed into it may be tried either at bar ; that is, 
at the bar of the couit while sitting in term time, or at nisi 
prius , by a jury of the countv out of which the indictment is 
brought, Queen’s Bench having supreme criminal jurisdiction. 
The court may order indictments moved into the Queen’s Bench 
to be tried at the Central Criminal Couit, or order offences com- 
mitted out of the jurisdiction of that court to be tiled by it. See 
Courts of Judicature, Supreme Acts. 

Quean’s College, Cambridge, founded in 1448 by Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, and refounded by Elizabeth Woodville, wife 
of Edward IV., in 1465, consists of a president, fourteen fellows, 
and eighteen scholars. The scholarships, ranging in value from 
£30 to £ 75 , are tenable for three years, and there are also five 
exhibitions and various college prizes. Q. C. presents to eleven 
livings, and in 1878 had 159 members of the Senate, 49 under- 
graduates, and 257 metnbeis on the boards. 

Queen's College, Oxford, founded in 1340 by Robert 
Eglesfield, chaplain to Queen Philippa, in whose honour the 
college received its name, consists, under the new statutes of 
1858, of a provost, eighteen fellows, fifteen scholars, two Bible 
clerks, and four Eglesfield exhibitioners, which last must be 
natives of Cumberland or Westmoreland. The foundation 
scholarships are of ^90 for five years, the Bible clerkships of 
^81 for a like period, the Eglesfield exhibitions of ^81 for four 
years, and there are also twenty- four other exhibitions and a 
Jodrell scholarship (1866) of ^100 for four years. Q. C. pre- 
sents to twenty-five livings, and in 1878 has 245 members of 
Convocation, 109 undergraduates, and 458 members on the 
books. 
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1849 at Belfast (q. v.), Cork; and Galway. Ify ift 
University was founded at Dublin, with power to 
on students attending these three colleges, and a month 1 
whole institution was condemned by the Irish 
at the Synod of Thurles, on account of its unseqtar 
A supplemental charter, granted in 1866, created much 
sition, and was allowed to expire in 1 868. Each collet 
several scholarships of from £4.0 Aa £20, and is governed by 
a president. In June 1878 there were 52 professors at the three 
colleges, and 886 students, of whom 230 were Catholics. A MU 
proposing to sectarianise Belfast in favour of the Presbyterian 
Church, with a view to ultimately making Cork and Galway 
Catholic colleges, was rejected in the House of Comihons by 
a majority of 206, May 25, 1878. 

Queen’s Counsel. This is a rank conferred by the crown 
on certain banisters. It confers precedence and right of pre- 
audience over other barristers, the Queen’s Counsels ranking 
among themselves according to their seniority in that rank. 
There- is no salary attached to the office. A Q.C can Only act 
against the crown by special leave, which is, however, always 
given, on payment of a small fee. Queen’s Counsels are now 
appointed among the advocates in Scotland. 

Queen’s County, an inland county of Ireland, province of 
Leinster, bounded N. by King’s County, E. by Kildare and 
Carlew, S. by Kilkenny, and W. by Tipperary and King’s 
County. Its greatest length from E. to W. is 37 miles, and 
from N, to S. 33 miles. Its area is 424,854 acres, of which 
342,422 acres are arable. The pop. in 1841 was 153,930; but 
in 1871 it had fallen to 79,771, or scarcely one-half of the former 
number. 88 per cent, of the pop. are Roman Catholics, and 1 1 
per cent. Episcopalians. The Barrow and its tributary the Nore 
flow E. and S. through the county. In the W. the Slieve 
Bloom mountains rise to the height of 1753 feet, while the 
Dysart Hills in the E. are not so high, but contain some not 
veiy deep seams of anlhraci*' 'oal. Slate, sandstone, and 
marble are also worked. The manufactures are now confined 
lo coarse flannels and friezes. I( is traversed by a branch of 
the Grand Canal. Gals, bailey, and potatoes are grown, to- 
gether with a little wheat. The average rent of land is 
1 2s, per acre. In 1876 there were 140.977 acres under crops, 
218,765 acres in grass, 10,644 acres in plantation, and 54,382 
in bog, waste, and water Q. C. has (1876) 12,536 horses, 
75,494 cattle, 91,879 sheep, and 32,626 pigs. Q. C. was 
anciently included in the districts of Leix on the N. and 
Ossory on the W., and was principally held b> the clan of the 
O’ Mores, After a revolt of the clan in the reign of Mary, the 
present county was incorporated and received its name in honour 
of the Queen, as also did its assize-town, Maryborough (pop. 
6553). Other towns are MountmeiUck, Mountralto, and Port- 
arlington. The county has several antiquities, among them 
a cromlech and rath at Graccfield, and a round tower, almost 
peifect, at Timalsoe. It returns two members to Parliament, 

Queensland, a British colony occupying the N.E. portion 
of Australia. It has a length from N. to S. of 1300 miles, and 
a breadth, S. of the Gulf of Carpentaria, of 900 miles. < Its 
coast-line measures 2550 miles, and its area is 669,520 sq. miles, 
or 3^ times that of France. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Gulf of Carpentaria and Torres Strait, and on the E. by the 
Pacific Ocean. On the S. it is separated from New South Wales 
by the Macphcrson Range, Dumaresq River, and parallel, of 
29 0 S. lat. On the W. it is divided from S. Australia by the 
meridian of 141 0 E. long., as far as the 26° parallel of S, lat, 
and thence to the Gulf of Carpentaria by the meridian of 138* 
E. long. Physically Q. may be divided into three large regions, 
each possessing a distinctive character. The first of these lies 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Dividing Range which forms 
a part of the great Australian Cordillera (see AtjstraITA), and 
extends to the N. extremity of the continent at Cape York, in 
io° 40' S. lat., receiving various names in different parts of its 
length. The breadth of the tract lying between this chain $nd 
the Pacific varies from 30 to 100 miles, but it is evident that it 
formerly extended os far as the Great Barrier Reef (q. v.) which 
stretches along the coast for 1200 mile?. The coast region is 
fertile, heavily timbered, watered by numerous rivers, and has 
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on abundant rainfall It possesses many pood harbours, and is 
fringed by numerous islands, some of which are of large sire* 
the second region lies immediately to the westward of the 
dividing range, and consists of table-lands^from 1600 to 1900 feet 
above the sea-level, intersected by two or three ranges which 
tun at right angles to the mam chain. It is fairly watered, and 
possesses a deep, black, and astonishingly fertile soil, composed 
of decomposed volcanic rocks. In its southern portions this 
region is lightly timbered, but further N. it consists of roiling 
downs, which, though treeless, possess the same rich soil, and 
are clothed with magnificent natural pasture. The Darling 
Downs (q. v.), Peak Downs, and other rich tracts, are included 
in this region. The third principal division of Q. lies to the W. 
of the table-lands, and consists of low, fiat, treeless prairies, 
covering an area of 200,000 square miles, and belonging to the 
Cretaceous system common throughout the interior of' Australia. 
Recent explorations have shown that much less of this immense 
territory is desert than was formerly supposed. It is covered 
for the xapst part with grasses and salaceous shrubs, on which 
stock readily fatten, but it labours under the disadvantage of being 
very remote from a shipping port. At present the wool grown 
in this region is conveyed in drays to the upper waters of the 
river Darling (q. v,), and thence by steamer and railway to 
Melbourne, a distance of 1000 miles. 

In common with the rest of Australia, Q. suffers from the 
want of a range of mountains rising above the snow-line. 7’he 
dividing range varies in mean height from 2000 feet in its passes 
to 4500 feet in its peaks, the highest of the latter being the inac- 
cessible Mount Lindsay (5700 tcet) on the southern frontier, and 
the Bellenden Kerr Mountain (5400 feet) on the coast, m 17 0 S, 
lat. Nevertheless a number of the rivers of Q, are of consider- 
able size, and several of them are navigable for 40 or 50 miles 
inland. Of the rivers debouching into the Pacific, the principal, 
from N. to S., aie the Kennedy, Pioneer, Burdckm, F it/roy 
(q. v.), Burnett, Mary, and the five which fail into Moreton Bay 
(q. v.). The chief livers flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria 
are the Mitchell, Gilbert, Norman, Flinders, and Albert. The 
courses of the eastern and no>w,.- western rivers are bordered by 
belts of the richest alluvial sod, but tin / ate unfortunately liable 
to periodical inundations. Q. is destitute of lakes, but during 
part of the year large tracts of the level west' country ate 
covered with water. 

The climate of so extensive a country as Q, necessarily varies 
much in dependence upon latitude and elevation Two-thirds 
of the colony lie withm the tropics, but Tie heal is greatly miti- 
gated by the dryness and purity of the atmosphere, and Euro- 
peans are capable of much greater exertion theie than in any 
other tropical region at the same height above the sea-level. 
Outside yf the tiopic the climate is temarkably salubrious, and 
the mean annual temperature of Brisbane, the capital, is almost 
identical with that of Funchal in Madeira. On the table-lands 
the climate resembles that of Southern Euiope. Snow scarcely 
ever falls in Q., even on the mountains. Severe droughts recur 
at intervals of about seven years, one of the most serious being 
that of the summer of 1 877-78. The lainfull steadily decreases 
to the westward of the dividing range. 

The flora of Q., in those districts which are well watered, 
is very rich, arid the forests contain a great variety of fine 
timber trees, among which, in addition to the various kinds 
of Eucalyptus (q. v.), Casuarina (q. v,), wattle, &c., common to 
the Australian colonies generally, the most distinctive are the 
giant fig ( Macrophy!la\ Moreton Bay Pine (q. v.), cedar, cypress, 
blood wood, &c. The tropical rivers are lined by thickets of 
mangroves, and their bosoms adorned with the pale-blue flowers 
and immense floating leaves of th tNymphaa gigantea, which has 
been pronounced to be * the loveliest water-plant in the world.' 
Tropical fruits of every kind grow to perfection, and on 
the table-lands British fruits and vegetables are successfully 
reared. Cotton is indigenous, and, owing to its exemption 
from frost, is perennial, while in quality it is equal to the finest 
Sea Island. Sugar-growing has been carried on with entire 
success since 1867, and at the beginning of 1876 the number of 
acres tinder the sugar-cane was 13,460, The principal sugar 
plantations are on the banks of the eastern rivers between the 
parallels of i8* and 21 0 . Arrowroot, coffee, tobacco, maize, 
&c., are also cultivated. Wheat is grown chiefly on the high 
grounds, and is of good quality ; but the area under this crop 
as small as compared with that of the southern colonies. This 
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remark applies, indeed, to agricultfire is insfcote in Q*» ta which 
the total area unde* crops of all kinds in Maroh^ *» 77 t was Only 
85,569 acres. This is due principally to the scarcity of labour 
suited to the climate, in spite of the importation of Polynesian 
natives to work on the sugar plantations. In January, 1877, 
there were 9500 Polynesians in the colony. Their interests ate 
protected by Acts of the Imperial Legislature, passed in 1868 
and 1874, 

The native fauna of Q. resembles that of this rest of Australia# 
and almost all the mammals are marsupials. Owing to the 
decrease of the aboriginal inhabitants, the kangaroos of late, 
years increased to such an extent that in 1877 it was found neces- 
sary to legislate with a view to a diminution of their numbers, 
The birds inhabiting the forest regions are numerous, and many 
of them beautiful. Venomous snakes are also common in the 
forests, while the tropical rivers are infested by a species of alli- 
gator, which attains a length of 25 feet. Q. being eminently a 
pastoral country, great numbers of sheep and cattle are reared 
on its vast grazing grounds. The wool of the*former is lighter 
than in the $., but does not deteriorate in quality. In 1876 the 
total number of sheep in the colony was 7,241,810, and of 
cattle, 1,985,807. 

The mineral resources of Q., though only beginning to be sys- 
tematically developed, are known to be very great. Gold was 
discovered at Gympie (q. v.) in 1867, and has since been found 
in many other places, especially at Cooktown and on the Palmer 
river in the N. of the colony. The export of gold from Q. now 
exceeds £1,000,000 annually. Rich deposits of copper ore have 
also been wrought since 1865, especially in the Peak Downs, 
at Mount Perry, and Cloncurry. In 1877, however, copper- 
mining in Q. was almost suspended, and the Peak Downs mine, 
which in 1S65-72 yielded more than £1,000,000 worth of smelted 
copper, and paid £200,000 in dividends, was sold for £3000. 
Tin has been remuneratively worked, principally in the southern 
districts, since 1872, and the annual export averages 5000 tons. 
The carboniferous beds of Q. are estimated to cover an area of 

23.000 sq. miles, but as yet they are little worked. Iron and 
antimony arc also found within the colony, together with fine 
opals, and diamonds, sapphires, and rubies of small size. 

The total value of the imports of Q. in 1877 was £3,672,889, 
and of the exports £4,102,068. The revenue during the financial 
year 1876-77 was £1,557,000, and the expenditure £1,472,000. 
in 1877 there were 272 miles of railway opened for traffic, 200 
miles under construction, and 232 miles authorised by the Colonial 
Parliament, in the same year there were 5041 miles of telegraph 
in operation. At the census taken in May, 1876, the pop. was 
173.180, of whom nearly three-fourths were males. Besides the 
Polynesians above mentioned, there are (1878) in Q. about 

30.000 Chinese who have been attracted by the richness of the 
Palmer River gold-diggings. 6655 arrived during 1877 alone, 
and 10 check tins unwelcome immigration a special taxation of the 
Chinese was resorted to in 1878. The aboriginal inhabitants of 
Q. are a finer lace than those living m New South Wales and 
Victoria, but their numbers are insignificant, being estimated at 
only 13,000 m 1871, and having decreased much since then. 
The principal towns of Q. are Brisbane, Cooktown, Rockhamp- 
ton, Ipswich, Maryborough, and Townsville, most of which are 
described under their respective names. 

The territory now known as Q. was discovered by Cook in 
1770, and was first settled by convicts, who were stationed in 
or near Brisbane from 1825 to 1839. In 1842 the country was 
thrown open to free settlers, and in 1859 it was separated from 
New South Wales, and formed into a distinct colony, its name 
being changed from Moreton Bay to Q. The sovereign is repre- 
sented by a Governor, who is appointed by the Crown and 
assisted by an Executive Council of seven members, who are 
responsible to a Parliament composed of two Houses, the Legis- 
lative Council and Legislative Assembly. The former consists 
of 2i members, nominated by the Crown for life, and the latter 
of 32 members, representing 22 constituencies, and elected for 
five years. See My Wife and I in Q ,, by C. II. Eden (Lond. 
1872); Report of the (?. Commission to the Philadelphia Inter - 
national Exhibition (Lond. 1877) ; The Australian Handbook 
for 1877 (Lond. 1878) ; Q. the Progressive , By a Forty Years * 
Colonist (Lond. 1877) ; Q. Almanac (Brisb. 1 878). 

Queen’s Metal, an alloy of tin intermediate In hardness 
between Pewter (q. v.) and Britannia Metal (q. v.). It is com- 
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posed of 9 parts tin and i each of antimony , lead, and bismuth, 
and is used for common spoons, teapots, and like articles. 

Queen's Regulations, the instructions issued to the army 
through the commander-in-chief, and to the navy through the 
Admiralty, regulating the internal economy and discipline of the 
services. They interpret and temper for the time being the 
Mutiny Act and the Articles of War. Corrections and additions 
are frequently made to the Q. R. Every officer requires to pos- 
sess a copy of them, and to be thoroughly acquainted with its 
contents. Financial affairs come under the scope of the Q. R. 
for the army, but notfor the navy. 

Queenstown, a seaport of Ireland, county Cork, 14 miles 
S.E. of Cork, was formerly called Cove of Cork, but received 
its present name on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit in 1850. 
Previously to 1786 it was only a fishing village, but was made 
an admiral’s station during the French war, and owing to its fine 
harbour rapidly rose in importance. 600 merchant vessels have 
been at anchor In the harbour at one time. Q. is built in 
parallel streets aiound a natural amphitheatre, and is noted for 
its equable and mild climate, which makes it a favourite resort 
for invalids. The finest building is the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, Q. carries on little trade of its own, but is much used as 
a port of call. Pop. (1871) 10,340. 

Queen’s Yellow or Turbith’s Mineral, a pigment con- 
sisting of a subsulphate of mercury. It is employed only as an 
artist’s colour. 

Quen'tin, St., a town of France, department of Aisne, on 
the Somme and the Canal of St. Q., which connects the Somme 
and Scheldt, 80 miles N.E. of Pans by rail. It is well built, lias 
a fine townhouse and noble Gothic church, besides a lyceum, 
museum, theatre, and library of 15,000 vols. Q. is a great scat 
of the cotton and woollen manufacture, being the centre of a 
district employing in 800 factories 130,000 persons, and produc- 
ing annually wares to the value ol .£3,500,000. Pop. (1872) 
33 i 995 * At St. Q., August io, 1=557, the French under Mont- 
morency were defeated by the Spaniards under Duke Philibert 
of Savoy. 

Quer'citron is the trade name of Quercus tinctoria , a N. 
American species of oak, forming a fine forest-tiee in the eastern 
United States, where its timber from Us strength and durability is 
much esteemed for shipbuilding, and its baik is used for tanning 
leathei and dyeing yellow. For dyeing purposes, the crushed 
inner bark is expoited m considerable quantity to Europe, 

Quereta'ro, capital of a state of the same name in Mexico, 
is situated 6364 feet above the sea, 011 the great road 
from Mexico to San- Luis Potosi, no miles W.NAV, of the 
former. It is a regularly built town, is surrounded with gar- 
dens, and lias three laige squares, many fine fountains and build- 
ings, several chut dies, and eleven convents, the finest of which 
is that of Santa- Clara. It has several good schools, an hospital 
and lunatic asylum, and is supplied with water by an aqueduct 
{caftan a) 150 years old. Q. is the chief seat of the cotton manu- 
facture in Mexico, but woollens and leather are also pro- 
duced. Pop. 47 , 57 °- At Q. the Emperor Maximilian (q. v.) 
was shot, May 15, 1S67, on the capture of the town by the 
Republicans. 

Quern (Old Eng. eivt l orn\ a handmill used for grinding 
corn, and which in one shape or other is one of the most ancient 
and most widely used of implements. The ordinary Q. consists 
of two round stones, the lower and heavier of which may mca.su le 
about 2 feet in diametei. Within a deep depression in the nether 
stone the upper and lighter stone is fitted so as to rotate easily 
when moved by a vertical handle placed towards its outer circum- 
ference. Through the centre of the upper stone is a round hole, 
and in using the Q. the corn to be ground is placed into the 
hole with one hand while the other rotates the stone. The 
corn by centrifugal force passes outward between the two 
stones, being crushed and ground as it moves out, and there 
is generally a small orifice in the side of the under stone by 
which the ground meal escapes. In certain kinds of Q. 
tound m tropical Africa and India, the upper stone is rubbed 
with an oscillating motion in the cavity of the under stone, 
inus the former is the prototype of the stones of the flour-mill, 


while the latter is analogous to the arrangement of mortar and 
pestle. The Q. is frequently referred to in Scripture under the 
name of millstones, and in Wicklifs translation of the New 
Testament the word itself occurs, 4 Two wymmen schullen be 
gryndynge in 00 queerne/ Till comparatively recent times the 
Q. was used in the W. Highlands of Scotland, and it i* $tilluSed 
in the W. of Ireland. 

Quesaltenan'go, capital of the province of Q., and the 
second city of Guatemala, in Central America, on the river 
Samala, 44 miles from the Pacific coast, and 65 miles W.N.W* 
of New Guatemala. It was founded by Alvarado in 1524 on 
the site of the ancient Felahuh, and is a well-built town. Q. 
manufactures cottons and woollens. Pop. 25,000, mostly 
Indians. 

Quesnay, Francois, a French political economist, is said 
( Memoires of the Academy of Sciences for 1774) to have 
been the son of an advocate, and to have been born at Mercy, 
near Versailles, June 4th, 1694. All other authorities describe 
him as the son of a peasant, and he was probably bom at the 
village of Ecquivilly, in the Isle of France. At Paris he studied 
metaphysics and medicine — even painting and engraving*— and 
in 1718 established himself as a surgeon at Mantes. Here he 
soon made himself known as a man of talent. In 172 7 he refuted 
a work on blood-letting by Silva, who then reigned omnipotent 
in medicine at Paris ; and this courageous performance gaining 
the attention of Peyionnie, the king’s chief surgeon, Q. was ap- 
pointed secretary to the new Academy of Surgery ( 1 73 7) - Six 
years after Ins appointment he produced the first volume of that 
Academy’s Memoires , with an elaborate preface ; and for seven 
years he defended the interests of his society in its celebrated 
quarrel with the Faculty of Medicine. In 1745 he became 
consulting physician to Louis XV. Whatever his skill in medicine, 
he proved a witty companion to royally, ami Louis dubbed him 
ion penscur. At the Court of Versailles lie lived under the pro- 
tection of Madame de Pompadour, and enjoyed ample leisuie for 
study. He had already published two works m 1736 — Id Art 
de guerir par le saignP anil Jisscti Physique sur I'Economie 
Animate; these wcie enlarged in 1747. In 1748 he brought out 
an hxamcn Impart id des Contestations des AIM ins el des 
Chiruryens dc Pans ; m 1749, Taite de la Suppuration, Tiaiti 
de la Uauorene, Memoir sur la Sagesse de t A ncienne Legislation 
de la Chirurgerie en France; iti 1753, Trait A des Fibres Con - 
I Unites. These arc all the medical works certainly known as 
Q. s. In 1756 l ]e entered the field of Economics by contributing 
to the Encyclopedic the articles Fcrmier and Grains ; and in 1758 
appeared a work of hi-, now lost, the Tableau Economiqne. 
This book, printed by command of the king (I.aharpc called it 
the 1 Alcoran of Economists ’) had for epigraph the following 
remarkable sentence: — ‘ Pauvres paysans, pauvre royaume; 
pauvre royaume, pauvre ioi.’ All Q.’s writings on Political 
Economy weie gathered together by Dupont in 1767, under 
the title of Physioaatie. For Q.’s system of Economics, 
which founded wealth entirely on agriculture, see Political 
Economy, lie was head of the Economists, a set of men 
who did France great service in advancing free-trade and 
exposing the errois of the mercantile system, but who even- 
tually drifted fiom economics into politics, and gave the world 
many fine, impossible schemes of government, such as the elder 
Mirabcau’s. To Q., more than to any other, Adam Smith was 
indebted for guidance in drawing up his great treatise. Q. died 
at Versailles, 16th December 1774. He was a philosopher and a 
wit ; and above all, in the conupt Court of Louis — under the 
very rooffof Pompadour- — he lived a life of spotless virtue atid 
unobtrusive chanty. The best edition of Q.’s works, with life, 
forms the 11th volume of Guillaumin’s Collection des Principaux 
Economists (Par. 1S46). 

Quesnel, Pasquier, a French theologian, was born at Paris, 
July 14, 1634. After studying at the Sorbonne with great 
distinction, he attached himself to the Oratory, became priest 
in 1659, and in 1662 was appointed principal director of the 
Paris house. Iiis first work was Reflexions Morales sur le 
Nouveaux Testament ; and in 1675 lie published CEuvres du 
Pape Saint- Leon, founded on an old Venetian MS. which had 
belonged to Cardinal GrimanL Q. having embraced the doctrine 
of Jansen, was driven from his post by the Archbishop of Paris 
(who acted upon a bull of Alexander VII.), and in 1681 retired 
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to Orleans, but was soon after forced to take refuge in Brussels. 
At Brussels be associated with Amauld, under whose direction 
he wrote a series of Riflexions Morales on the Acts and Epistles 
{1693-94), which excited the bitterest animosity of the Jesuits. 
At Amauld’s death he headed the Jansenists, and in Brussels, 
1703. he v was , arrested by order of Philip V. of Spain. Escap- 
ing from prison, he fled to Holland, and there continued his 
work of encouraging his persecuted friends. In 1 7 1 3 his Inflex- 
ions were condemned by the Unigenitus Bull. Q. formed a Jan- 
senist community at Amsterdam, and died there 2d December 
1719. The enumeration of Q.’s books occupies two pages of 
Moreri. The principal are : — Tradition de FEglisc Romainesur 
la Predestination (Koln, 1687); LTdSe du Sacerdoce et diC Sacri- j 
flee de JistXs Christ (Par. 1688) ; La Discipline de V&glise , tirie ! 
du Nouveau Testament (Lyons, 1689) ; Pn'eres Chretien ties ] 
(1695) ; Causa Arnaldina , sen Arttaldus a Calumniis vindicatw \ 
(1697) ; La Paix de CUment IX. (1701). Several of Q.’s works 
have been translated into English, e.g. : — Q.'s Reflections on St. 
Matthnvs Gospel ; Q.\ s Reflections on theNnv 'Testament ; Devo- 
tional Commentary on the Gospel of Si. Matthew (1869). See the 
various histories of Port Royal (q. v.), and Guettee’s Ilistoirc 
de Vfsglise de Prance (vols. x. and xi.). 

Quetelet, Lambert Adolphe Jacques, was born at 
Ghent, February 22, 1796. He was educated at the lyceum of 
Ghent, and there became professor of mathematics in 1814. In 
1819 he was appointed to the chair of mathematics in the Athen- 
oeum at Brussels. Sent by William I. to Paris to finish his 
astronomical studies, he was recalled in 1826 to direct the 
building of the Royal Observatory, and in 1836 was nominated 
piofessor of astronomy at the Ecole Militaire. Elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy in 1820, he became its secretary in I S34. 
Q. died at Brussels, 17th Feb. 1874. His chief works aie : — 
Correspondance Mathlmatnque et Physique (Brussels, 11 vols. 
1825-39) ; Astronomic Llenientaire (Par. 1826), 4th edition, 
under title of Elements J Astronomic (Brussels, 2 vols. 1848) ; 
Rec here lies sur la Population , les Prisons , dans le Roy- 

aume des I 'ays Das (1S27 ) ; ^Resume d'un Cotirs de Physique 
Gene rale (3 vols. 1827-34) ; Reeherchcs sur la Rep? eduction et la 
Mortal tie. et sur la Population de la Belgique (1832) ; Statistique 
Criminate de la Belgique (1S32) ; Me moire sur les Vat Lit ions 
Dntrnes et Annuclles de la- Tempi railing et en Particulier de la 
Temperature a Diver ses Profondeurs , J'etprte les Observations 
fades a l' Observatoire de Bruxelles (1834) ; Annua ire de F Obser- 
vatoire Royal (1833-62), completed by the Almanack Slculaire 
(1S54): Sur V Homme (Par. 1835); A finales de l' Obseivatoire 
Royal (14 vols. 1843-59) ; Let t res au Due de Saxe- Gotha, sur la 
Titlark des Pi obabihtes afphquie aux Sciences Morales et Politiques 
(1S46); Du Systhne Social { Par. 1S4S) ; Thcorte des Frobubilitis 
(1853) ; Academic Royal de Belgique (1855) ; I/istoire des Sciences 
MathSnatiques et Physiques ekes les Beiges (1S65); Les Sciences 
Mathhnatiqucs et Physiques elr'z le s Beiges an Commencement du 
XIX. Steele (1866) ; Met core logic de la Belgique (1867). 

Quett'a or Shawl (‘ fort ’), a small fortified town in the in- 
dependent state of Kelat, in Beluchistan, on the Scindc frontier 
of British India, 5600 feet above the sea. It stands m a little 
valley of the same name, and has great political importance as 
commanding the Bolan Pass, between Scinde and Central Asia. 

It was occupied for three years during the Afghan war by a 
British force, who used this route to reach Candahar. Part of 
the escort of the British political agent was stationed here during 
the winter of 1876 ; and in accordance with the treaty of 1877 
it has been permanently occupied by a British garrison. A road 
has been constructed, and a telegraph laid. See also Kelat. 

Queue (Fr. 4 a tail ’), the tie of a wig. See Periwig, 

Queve'do y Ville'gas, Francisco Gomez de, was born 
September 26, 1580, at Madrid, where his father was an officer 
at the court of Philip II. He graduated a doctor of theology in 
the University of AtcalA as a boy of fourteen, and befoie he was 
of age had mastered six languages, four sciences, and canon and 
civil law, paying, however, for his assiduity by bleared eye- 
sight and a deformed gait. At Madrid he killed his man in a 
duel in behalf of an unknown lady, and flying to Sicily, found a 
protector in the Duke of Ossuna. By him he was employed in 
various affairs of state ; amongst others, on two missions to the 
Spanish court (1615-17), where not only was he pardoned for 


his late offence, but received a pension of 400 ducats and the 
Order of Santiago. On his patron’s translation to the vice- 
royalty of Naples Q. became his Minister of Finance, but on 
that patron’s fall in 1620 he was banished for three and a half 
years to his ancestral estate of Torre de Juan Abad, Thence- 
forward, refusing all offers of preferment, he .devoted himself to 
letters, till in 1639 a satire on the government, falsely imputed 
to his pen, brought him four years’ imprisonment in a loathsome 
dungeon of the convent of San Mkrcos de Leon. Two years 
after his release he died at Villanueva de los Infantes, September 
8, 1645. Few writers arc more deservedly famous, few more 
undeservedly unread, than Q. Iiis works were as multifarious 
as his attainments, an alia podrida of religion and comedy, filling 
eight stout volumes of prose and three of poetry, with a still 
larger quantity of unpublished matter. His poetry includes 
imitations of Anacreon, satires after Juvenal, parodies of Gongora 
and the Marinists, a sonnet on the Immaculate Conception, and 
probably a small volume of dainty odes, elegies, and eclogues, 
published by him in 1631 as by the 15th c. ‘Bachiller Francisco 
de la Torre.’ Amongst his prose writings are treatises on Pro- 
vidence and the immortality of the soul, translations of Epicfetus 
and Seneca, and, finest of all, the satires Vida de gran Tacaiio 
(1627), the six Sue nos (1633), Cartas del Cavallcro de la Tenam 
(1635), &c., where every class of society comes in for its special 
gibe — the doctor sits in Hell with the murderer, the fires of Pur- 
gatory boil the priest’s pot, and notaries fly from the sound of 
their own lies, those only escaping who have lost their ears in 
the pillory. The best edition of Q.’s works is that by Guerra y 
Orbc (Mad. 1852). Of the English perversions of his satires by 
I.’ Estrange, Stevens, and others, it is enough to state that they 
all come through the French, and have lost most of their native 
wit and gained much foreign dulness on the way. See Ticknor’s 
fhstory of Spanish Literature [(vol . ii. p. 237), and an admirable 
essay by James Mew in the Gentleman' s Magazine for January 
1878. 

Qui/beron, a peninsula, with a small fishing village of the 
same name, stretching southward from the coaet of the depart- 
ment of Morbihan, France. Here, in June 1 795, Puisaye, the 
leader of the Chouan royalist rebels, attempted, with the assist- 
ance of a British fleet under Admiral Warren, to effect a landing. 
His force was, however, driven into the sea by the troops of the 
r onvention under General Iloche. Many were drowned, some 
were saved by the British ships, and about a thousand, who sur- 
rendered, were summarily shot. Admiral Hawke defeated a 
French fleet under Admiral Conflans in Q. Bay, in 1 759 - 

Quichun, an Indian race inhabiting Peru, as well as parts of 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and the Argentine Republic. With the 
Aymaras the Q. Indians formed the bulk of the population of 
the ancient empire of the Incas, in which the Q. language was 
predominant. Cuzco (q. v.), the Inca capital, continues to be 
the centre of Q. influence. At the present day the Q. language, 
which contains twenty-six consonants and eight vowels, is spoken 
by a million and a half of people in Peru, and by half a million 
more in Bolivia, &c. The word Q. signifies 4 temperate climate,’ 
as opposed to puna , or 4 cold climate,’ and derives its origin from 
its being in the first instanceuscd to designate the inhabitants of 
the temperate portions of Peru, as distinguished from those of 
the punas, or cold table-lands. See Puna. 

Quick'ens (Old Eng. czvic, ‘alive’), see Couch-grass, 
Quicken or Quick-beam, or Wicken, are also names of the 
Rowan (q. v.). 

Quick'lime, pure oxide of calcium, is prepared by driving ofi 
by heat carbonic anhydride from marble, common limestone, or 
other carbonate of lime. It is a white caustic powder, which 
combines energetically with water to form slaked lime. Q. has 
many impoitant uses, the chief of which arc as an ingredient of 
mortars and as manure. 

Quick Match, a combustible material u^ed in pyrotechny. 

It is prepared by soaking cotton strands in a thin paste of gum- 
water and fine gunpowder; the cotton is then wound on a frame 
and sifted over with fine meal powder, after which it is set aside 
to dry. 

Quicksilver. See Mercury. 

Qui'etism is a phase of Mysticism (q. v.), which, like the 
more general phenomenon, has manifested itself in connection ! 
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with almost every system of philosophy and religion by an 
excess or perversion of contemplation. The Quietists ore those 
who resign themselves in a state of perfect mental inactivity, with- 
out thought, hope, or wish, to receive a divine manifestation, in 
order to bring the soul into direct and immediate union with the 
very nature of the Godhead. Q. made its appearance in the 
Christian Church in the 17th c., the leader m the movement 
being Molinos (q. v.), a Spanish Jesuit. Other eminent 
Quietists were Madame Guybn (q. v.) and Archbishop Fenelon 
(q. v.). A notable controversy on the subject took place 
between the latter and Bossuet (q. v.). See Molinos’ Spiritual 
Guide { 1688); Life of Lady Guyoti (Bristol, 1772); Vaughan’s 
Hours with the Mystics (2 vols. 1856 ; 2d ed. 1S60). 

Quilima'ne, or Quill'im&ine, a Portuguese settlement in 
Mozambique (q, v.), 15 miles from the mouth of the Q. River, 
which during a fourth part of the year communicates with the 
Zambezi. Q. was founded in 1764, is the chief town of the 
military district of Zambezm, and in spite of a dangerous bar at 
the mouth of the river on which it stands, has a tolerable trade. 
Built in a mangrove swamp, it has the reputation of being 
the most unhealthy of all the Mozambique ports. Pop. about 
15,000. The imports in 1875 amounted to £22,31 1, the exports 
to .£21,780. 

Quilla'ja is a small genus of S. American colossal evergreen 
trees, belonging to the wing-seeded section of Rosacea, and 
remarkable for possessing saponaceous qualities. The bark of 
(?* saponaria , called quillai or soap-bark, is often used in Chili 
for washing purposes as a substitute for soap. The European 
import is the chief ingredient in washes for promoting the growth 
of hair. Q. Selloviana is similarly utilised m Brazil. 

Quillo'ta, a town in Chili, capital of a department of the 
same name. It is situated on the Aconcagua river and Val- 
paraiso and Santiago railway, 20 miles from the former town. 
Rich copper mines are worked in the vicinity. At the census 
of 1875 the pop. of the town was 11,347; of the department, 
45,211. 

Quills. The quill of a feather is that portion of the shaft 
, which is hollow, round, and translucent. Q. have several 
applications in the arts, and before the introduction . of steel pens 
they constituted almost the only pens for ordinary writing. They 
are still in extensive demand for writing, in addition to which 
they form holders or tubes for artists* brushes, toothpicks, &c. 
Q. for writing are principally plucked from the wings of the 
goose, the five outer featheis of each wing being alone of use for 
this purpose. Swan Q. are also employed, and are in quality 
much preferable to goose Q., but owing to the comparative 
rarity of the bird they are scarce and very highly prized. Crow 
Q. are used to a limited extent for fine lines and diawings, and 
Q. from the turkey, the eagle, and other birds are occasionally 
seem Q. for writing are cleaned and tempered by plunging 
them into hot sand, drawing them while soft under the edge of 
a blunt knife, and subsequently polishing with a cloth. Goose 
Q. are largely obtained from the Baltic provinces of Russia, 
where geese are kept for the sake of their feathers ; and these, 
together with Q. ftom Holland, Poland, and the German Em- 
pire, are severally lecognised as varieties in commerce. 

Quilon, or Coulan, a considerable town in the native state 
of Travancore, S. India, on the sea-coast, 38 miles N.W. of 
Trivandrum, and 740 miles S. E. of Bombay. It had some his- 
torical importance in the eaily days of European settlements on 
the Malabar coast, and a small detachment of British troops 
is still stationed here. 

Quil'tor, a term applied by veterinarians to an unhealthy or 
sluggish wound at the upper part of the foot of the horse. It 
may be caused by violence, or may arise from neglected abra- 
sions, corns, &c. Poulticing is recommended as a means of 
cleansing the suppurating surface, and astringent lotions may 
afterwards be used to stimulate the formation of healthy granu- 
lations, b 

Qaiimper, chief town of the department of Finist&re, France, 
at the confluence of the Oclet and Benaudet, 34 miles S.E. of 
Brest by rail. The old part of the town is built in an amphi- 
theatre with walls and towers ; the new lies at the foot of rocks 
050 teet high. I he Gothic cathedral, commenced in 1424, is 
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the finest building. Q. has trade in corn, flour, fish, and cattle, 
and considerable brewing, tanning, and pottery, besides sardine* 
fishing. Pop. (1872) 13, 1 59, 

Quin, James, a celebrated English actor, of Irish extraction, 
was born in London 24th Feb, 1693. He first appeared at I>ubliti 
in 1714, after which he gradually won a reputation at Drury Lane 
and the Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields Theatre. He achieved a great 
success in 1720 as Falstaff, a character in which he is said 
never to have been surpassed, and for the next twenty years—* 
till the appearance of Garrick-— he reigned without a rival on 
the English stage. Cato and Captain Macheath were two of 
his best impersonations. He played at Covent Garden from 
1732 to 1740. Q. instructed the children of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, including George III., in elocution. After his 
retirement from the stage in 1751 he made occasional gratuitous 
reappearances in the part of Falstaff till 1754, when his voice 
failed. He spent the last years of his life at Bath, and died 
January 21, 1766. Q. had an imposing figure, an expressive 
face, and a good voice. He was fond of the table, was a capital 
story-teller, and had a fund of pointed if coarse wit. < His fiery 
temper led to two or three duels, in one of which he unfortu- 
nately killed his opponent. Otherwise his character was manly 
and not devoid of generosity. A compilation entitled Qfs Jests , 
or the Facetious Man's Companion , appeared shortly after his 
death, but its authenticity is doubtful. 

Quince ( Pyrus Cydonia) is a hardy deciduous tree, with the 
extremities of the branches, the under side of the ovate leaves, 
the inflorescence and calyx, all coated with a white romentum ; 
the blossoms arc large, pale-pink, and white ; the fruit is pear- 
shaped, and the seeds are covered with a mucilaginous pulp. It 
is appaiently wild m N. Persia westward to Greece ; or perhaps 
to Italy, as Pliny states that some varieties of it in his time were 
growing wild in the hedgerows. The fruit, which on approach- 
ing maturity assumes a fine golden colour, has a powerful odour. 
The flavour is austere, so that it is unfit for eating raw, but is 
much esteemed stewed with sugar, or along with apples and 
nears 111 tarts ; and m confectionery it forms an excellent marma- 
lade and syrup — especially the Portugal variety. A wine is also 
made from it. The seeds are used for bandoline and as an 
emollient application to the skill. The tree itself is worthy of 
growth for its ornamental appearance both in flower and fruit, 
and the stock is much used in grafting for dwarfing the pear. 
P. Sinensis , the Chinese Q., yields an inferior fruit to the above. 
P. Japoniea , sometimes called the Japanese Q., is a common 
ornamental garden shrub, producing in spring an abundance of 
glowing-red flowers. 

Quin'cy, a town of the State of Illinois, U.S., on the Missis- 
sippi, 160 miles above St. Louis, and 263 miles S.W. of Chicago. 
(>. is the point of junction of eight railroads, has thirty churches, 
ten newspapers, a medical college, a Methodist seminary, and 
many other public institutions. The first Protestant bishop of Q. 
was consecrated May 15, 1878. Its manufactories employ 3500 
operatives, and produce annually $10,000,000 worth of goods. 
Pop. (1876) 37,000. 

Quin'cy, Josiah, LL.D., a distinguished American lawyer 
and politician, born in Boston, Massachusetts, February 4, 1772. 
He was descended from a notable New England family, origi- I 
nating with Edmund Q., who went 011 an official mission to 
England in 1737. Q.’s father, also called Josiah Q., was a 
Revolutionary patriot, hut died before the Revolution was accom- 
plished, in 1775. Q. graduated at Harvard in 1790, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1793. lie was member of the State 
Senate in 1S04, and member of Congress from 1805 to 1813, 
when he strenuously opposed the war with Great Britain. lie 
was among the fust to attack the principle of slavery, and on 
the triumph of the Democrats about 1836 retired from Congress 
and devoted himself to local politics and to scientific agriculture. 
From 1S23 to 1829 he was Mayor of Boston, and from 1829 to 
1845 was president of Harvard University. He lived to 
denounce the secession of the Southern States in i860, and 
died at Quincy, Massachusetts, when the Civil War was at its 
height, 1st July 1864. His principal works are a Memoir of his 
father (1825) ; a History of Hartford University (1840) ; Muni- 
cipal History of Boston (1852) ; Life of John Q. Adams (1858). — 
Ilis second son, Edmund Q>» born 1808, an active Abolitionist, 
published his Life (1867), and edited his Speeches (1875). 
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Qui'net, Edgar, was born at Bourg, in Bresse, February 
17, 1803. After finishing his schooling at Lyon, he went to 
Paris in 1820, studied law* and for a time entered the employ- 
ment of a banlwr. In 1823 he produced a satire called Les 
' Tablettes du Juif- Errant. Having spent some time at Heidel- 
berg, on his return he published the I dies sur la Philosophic de 
V Kiitoire de fHumaniti (3 vols. 1826-27), a translation of 
Herder's well-known history, with an introduction of which both 
Goethe and Cousin spoke with admiration. He then took part 
in a Scientific commission to the Morea, and published the 
results of his observations under the title of De la Grice Modern? 
et de ses Rapports avee CAntiquitd (1830). His pen was next 
engaged in the service of the Revue des Deux Rfondes , in the 
pages of which appeared his mystical prose-poem, Ahasuerus , 
afterwards published in book form (1833). On the death of 
his father, he made a tour through Italy and Germany, in the 
latter country marrying the daughter of a Protestant pastor. 
In 1835 appeared his poem Napoleon , and in 1838 his PromS 
thie , between which he published a PHstoire de la PohieEpique 
and an Examen de la Vie de Jesus de Strauss. From 1S38 to 
1842 Q/ held the post of professor of foreign literature at 
Lyon, and delivered lectures on the history of civilisation, 
which took shape afterwards as Le Gtnie des Religions (1843). 
Then his republican tendencies broke out in the Avert isse- 
inent au Pays (1841), which demanded, among other 
reforms, the abolition of the treaty of 1815; and although 
he was in 1841 appointed to the chair of the Literature 
of Southern Europe in the; College of Prance, he attacked 
the Jesuits so fiercely, in company with Michelet, that he was 
suspended from his duties as professor. lie then travelled in 
the south of Europe, and published Mes Vacaturs en Espagne in 
1845-46. After writing a political pamphlet entitled La France 
et la Saint e Alliance en Portugal , Q. was sent to the Legislative 
Assembly by the department of Ain, and appointed colonel of 
the nth legion of Paris. In the Assembly he spoke little, but 
he upheld his party, the Extreme Left, in pamphlets such as La 
Ctoisade Autrichicnnc, PVa n ca ise, No poh t a ine, Espagnole , cant re 
la Ripubliquc Romaine V Enseignement du Pcuplc (1850); 
VEtat de Siege (1850), and letters published in La Pi esse, 
VJmpdt sur le Capital dans la Republique de Florence (1S50). 
By decree of January 9, 1852, he was exiled and fled to 
Brussels, where he married as his second wife a daughtei of the 
Moldavian poet Assaki. J11 1852 appeared his Revolutions 
cV I take (3 vols.); in 1853, Les Esc lave*, a companion poem to 
those already mentioned, the four forming a stiange embodiment 
of political mysticism ; in 1S54, V Histoire de la Eondation de la 
Rtpubhque des Proiniues Unies ; in 1S56, a Lett re a E. Sue sur 
la Situation Religieuse et Morale deS Europe (Brussels) ; in 1858, 
Merlin l Enchanteur, a poem ; in 1862, La Campagne de 1S15 ; 
in 1S65, La Revolution ; in 1867, La Question Roma me drvant 
L'f/istoire; in 1S74, II Esprit Nouveau . in 1S75, Le Li? re de 
V Exile. Q. died at Paris, March 27, 1875. The fragments of his 
unfinished woik on ancieni Greece weie published in 1877 undci 
the title of Vie et Abort du Genie Give. His CEttvres Completes 
were published in 1858 (11 vols. ) ; and a ic- issue of these, with 
additions, was begun in 1877. See Relate des J)eux A/on des for 
July 1858, and Chassin’s E. Q. Sa Vic et Son (Euvre (Par. 1859). 

Quin'ia. or Quinine'. The alkaloid Q. was first separated 
from the other ingredients of the cinchona baik by Pelletier and 
Caventdu in 1820. Q. or its salts, in powder or solution, have 
little or no influence when applied to the skin, but they have a 
stimulant or iintant action upon the mucous membranes. Eulcn- 
birg found that Q., when applied to a nerve, did not produce con- 
traction of the muscles supplied by it, but that it produced violent 
contractions wheu placed upon the muscles themselves ; and he 
concluded that it was a muscle-irritant, but not a nerve- irritant. 
Q. acts upon the stomach very much as a simple bitter, stimulating 
digestion and increasing the appetite ; but in large doses it may 
cause nausea and vomiting. Q. is extensively used in the treat- 
ment of intermittent fevers and agues, and it is useful in many 
chronic diseases in which intermissions do not occur, as in chronic 
catarrh, diarrhoea, scrofulous conditions, general debility, and 
also in the various forms of neuralgia and acute lumbago. 
Wh&n the. system is fully under the influence of Q., the condition 
is called cinchonism, the first symptoms being ringing in the ears, 
slight fulness ill the head, and deafness. Wiui larger doses these 
symptoms are intensified, and the sense of distension in the head 


may point towards a cerebral congestion ; but in complete cin- 
chonism giddiness and staggering in walking are very common. 
According to Eulenburg, Q., in poisonous doses, abolishes all 
reflex actions before it affects voluntary motion ; in Q. poison- 
ing, no stage of excitement of reflex activity precedes that of the 
depression of function* In 1867, Professor Binz found that Q. 
added to human blood in the proportion of one part to four 
thousand immediately checks, and m a short time arrests, the 
amoeboid movements of the white^blood-cells ; and on account 
of its power of arresting or preventing putrefactive fermentation, 
by destroying the entities which produce such changes, he recom- 
mended it in the treatment of the so-called septic diseases . The 
great value of Q. as a therapeutic agent consists in its specific 
action on all forms of disease dependent upon malarial poisoning * 
In the treatment of every form of malarial disease, the administra- 
tion of Q. should be preceded by an active cathartic, and the 
close of Q. may vary from 5 grains three times daily to ro or 20 
grains. When there is great irritability of the stomach, Q. may 
be given by injection per rectum, or by subcutaneous injection. 
The pharmaceutical preparations are Pilula Q., dose, 2 to 10 
grains; Tinctura Q., dose, I to drms.; 7 'inctura Q. Ammo - 
niata } dose, I to 2 drms. ; Vinum Q t) dose, J to I oz. The non- 
official preparations of Q. are the arseniate, the carbolate , the 
citrate , and the valerianate. 

Quin'iseXt (Lat. quini, ‘by fives/ sextus, ‘sixth ’) is the name 
given to a Church council held at Constantinople in 692, and 
composed chiefly of Eastern bishops. By the Eastern Church 
it is counted as the seventh general council, and received the 
above name because its decrees were considered necessary as 
supplementary of those of the fifth and sixth. But as six of its 
canons were opposed to the opinions and customs of the Western 
Church, it was not counted among the general councils by that 
church. From the place of meeting, a hall in the imperial 
palace called Trullus, it was also called Concilium Trullianum 
or in Trullo. 

Quinoa, or botanically Chenopodiitm Q., is a tall annual, 
producing dense erect compound panicles of dense green flowers. 
A native of Peru and Chili, it is cultivated there for its seeds, 
which are used as an article of food, and are very nourishing. 
They are prepared as a kind of gruel, or are roasted like coffee 
and then boiled, the liquor forming a broth. 

Quinquagesima (Lat. ‘fiftieth,’ scil. dies), originally 
meant the fiftieth day after Easter (q. v.), or Pentecost (q. v.). 
It now means the Sunday before the beginning of Lent (q. v.), 
which happens to be the fiftieth day before Easter. 

Quin'queremes were vessels with five banks of oars, manned, 
according to Polybius, by 300 seamen and 120 soldiers. In- 
vented by the Salatninians, who made them for Dionysius shortly 
aflcr 400 n.c., they were adopted by the Greeks after the death of 
Alexander, and somewhat later by the Carthaginians. From 
266 B.c. the Romans kept fleets of Q-, their first model being a 
Carthaginian vessel w T recked on the Bruttian coast in the first 
Punic War. 

Quin'sy. See Throat, Diseases of. 

Quint, an organ stop sounding a fifth above the foundation 
stop, 54 feet in length on the manuals, and 103 feet on the 
pedal. 

Quin'tal, a French standard of mass, equivalent to 100 
* livres,’ and thus corresponding to the English hundredweight. 
When the metrical system was introduced, the name was re- 
tained as equivalent to 100 kilogrammes, giving it about twice 
its old value. 

Quinta'na, Manuel Jos6, a Spanish poet, born at Madrid, 
nth April 1772, after studying a f (Jordova and Salamanca, be- 
came an advocate in his native city. In 1791 he produced a 
poem on the dramatic art, exalting Corneille and Moliere at the 
expense of Lope de Vega and Caldei on. His own two tragedies, 
El Duane de Viseo (1801), founded on Lewis’s Castle Spectre, 
and Pelavo (1805), are marred by Gallicisms, and far inferior to 
his Oda al Mar (1795) and fiery Odas d Espafla Hire (1808), in 
which, as in his journal, the Semanario Patridtico , he roused his 
countrymen to resist the Napoleonic aggressions. For his ser- 
vices during the War of Liberation he was rewarded by Ferdi- 
nand VII., to whom Liberal propagandism was an unpardon- 
able offence, by six years’ imprisonment in the fortress of 
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Pamplona (1814-20). Riego’s insurrection released him, broken 
in spirit, to accept offices from his ungrateful master, whose 
praises he celebrated in a feeble ode (1828), and to become the 
tutor of Isabella, Spain’s future queen (1840-43). Having held 
the direction of public instruction (1835-51), and been honoured 
with a public ovation (1855), he died at Madrid, nth March 
1857. In June 1877 his remains were removed to the National 
Pantheon. Besides his poems, Q. published Vidas de los Espafioles 
celeb res (3 vols. Mad. 1 007-34), and edited Poeslas Selectas Cas- 
t lianas (3 vols. Mad. 1808; enlarged, 1830 and 1833). The 
best edition of his works is in the 19th vol. of the Jhb/ioteca de 
Autores Espafioles (Mad. 1852). See vol. iii. p. 285 of Tick- 
nor’s History of Spanish Literature (Lond. 1849). 

Quintessence, literally the fifth essence, was the name 
given by the ancient philosophers to a substance higher and 
more subtle than the four recognised elements, fire, air, water, 
and earth. The alchemists used the words with a very similar 
meaning ; but it is now employed in a purely figurative sense. 

Quintet', a musical composition in five parts, for five voices 
or instruments. Instrumental (string) quintets are written in 
symphony form, and may be composed for two violins, two 
violas, and violoncello ; two violin'?, a viola, and two violon- 
cellos ; or two violins, a viola, a violoncello, and a double bass. 

Quintilia'nus, M. Fabius, the greatest of Roman lhetori- 
cians, was a native of Calagurris ( Calahorra ) in Spain, in the 
upper valley of the Iberus {Ebro), His peiiod extends from 35 
A.D. to 95 A. I). ( 1 cuff'd). Whether lie was reared in Rome or 
not is uncertain. He must at least have completed his education 
there. In his youth he attended the lectuics of Domitius Afcr, 
and, if not a pupil of his, was an eye-witness of the decline of 
Ins powers. Domitius Afcr died 59 a.d. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 19). 
In 68 A.D. , Q. commenced practice at the Roman bar. Thcie 
his appearances secured for him a distinguished success. His 
forte, however, lay in his ability to teach rhetoric. In eloquence 
he had no rival. Pliny and the giand-nephcws of Domilian were 
his pupils. From the Emperor (Domilian) he received the inves- 
titure and title of consul {Consul 'ana ornament a), and under an 
endowment by Vespasian he enjoyed a salary from the imperial 
treasury. That he devoted a long scries ol years to public teach- 
ing is evident ; that he retired into private life is acknowledged ; 
but that he lived to 11S a.d , as dictionaries generally stale, is by 
no means certain. The pecuniary ciicumstances of the famdy, 
and more especially of Q., have affoidcd matter for considerable 
dispute. Juvenal consider him a child of good fortune (see.Stf/. 
vii. 186 sq, ). Pliny, on the other *ule, distinctly states that he 
could but give a poor — it might be lor him Jibcial — outfit to his 
daughter: ‘ te porro animo beatissimum, modicum facultatibus , 
scio.’ We, of couise, assume that the Q. of Phuy is the rhetorician. 

The great work of Q. is entitled De In ititutionc Oratorio , Ltbri 
XII. It is dedicated to his friend Marcellus Victorius, himself an 
orator {cf Statius, Sih. iv. 41, and was written duiing Domitian’s 
reign, while the author held a tutorship in the imperial family. 
It is characterised alike by luminous insight and precision of 
criticism, and has laid down the canons of hteraiy taste for the 
whole civilised world. Besides the Institutions , 164 Decla- 
mations, 19 of which are extant in full, the rest fragmentary, 
are ascribed to Q., but these are now generally held to be spu- 
rious. Internal evidence shows them to belong to different 
periods. The first MS. of Q, was discovered in the monastery 
of St. Gall by Poggio of Florence. The editio primeps of 
the Institutions was first printed at Rome (fob 1470). Next 
followed the Venetian edition, 1471, and the Aldine (Ven.) 1514. 
The favourite editions of Q. are those of Burmann (2 vols. 4to. 
Leyden, 1 720), and of Spalding and Zumpt (6 vols. 8vo. Leips. 
1798-1829). The most useful editions are those of E. Bonnell 
(Leips. Teubncr, 1854), and of C. Halm (Leips. Tcubner, 1868). 
On the criticism and elucidation of the text of Q. the student 
may with advantage consult the Qucrdioncs Quintiliamr of V. 
Muller (Halle, 1840), the works of F, Bahlmann (Berl. 1859), F. 
Mcister (Liegnitz, i860), J. Standei (Bonn, 1865), and above all the 
German version of Bossier and Baur (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1863). 
Translations in English, French, and Italian are numerous. 

, Quin'tin (Fr. quint aine ), an ancient sport practised by those 
tilting on horseback with the lance. An upright post was 
erected, having a cross-piece on the top, turning on a pivot, 
with a board fixed at one end, and a sanu-bag hanging from the 


other. The play wa$ to strike the board with the lance, and at 
the same time ride past at such speed as to escape a blow from 
the sand-bag as it swung round. 

Quin'tuplet, -ft— in music, a group of five note® 
having together gig: the value of four ordinary notes 

of the same kind. It is seldom used in modern 

composition, u 

Quiri'nus literally means lance-bearer, from quiris or curis> 
* lance,’ and ire, 1 to go. ’ Hence Mars and Janus are primarily 
characterised as divinities that hurl the spear. Specially under 
this name the deified Romulus (q. v.) was worshipped, and the 
festival in his honour was called Quinnalia . One of the seven 
hills of Rome (q. v.) bore the name Collis Quirinalis . It layN. 
of the Falatine, and was one of the oldest quarters -of the city. 
Here were the gardens of Sallust, the baths of Diocletian, the 
Praetorian camp, two circuses, and many temples, 

Qui Tam, in English law, is the term denoting an action 
under a penal statute for the sake of the penalty. Generally, 
no procedure for recovery of a penalty or forfeiture under the 
stamp daws can be instituted against any one, except 'with the 
concurrence of the Attorney-General in England, or with that 
of the Lord Advocate in Scotland ; or in the name of an officer 
of the stamp office. Proceedings for the recovery of penalties 
under the customs and excise laws must be instituted and con- 
ducted by the proper officers, under direction and control of the 
commissioners. In a Q. T. action the penalty is usually shared 
by the Crown and by the Informer (q. v.). 

Qui'to (‘the deep ravine’), the capital of the republic of 
Ecuador, S. America, is situated on a fertile plateau 9492 feet 
above the sea, and only 15 miles S. of the equator. It is sur- 
lounded by mountains — twenty peaks, of which eleven are 
snow-lopped, being visible fiom its stieets. The site of Q. 
is exceedingly irregular, being intersected by numerous ravines 
(whence its name), which are spanned by arches, and on 
these many of the houses stand. The latter are for the most 
pait built of sun-dried bricks, but the principal edifices are of 
stone. They include the cathedral, the palaces of the president 
and archbishop, the university (with 300 students), two hos- 
pitals, and several convents. The climate of Q. is delightful, 
the mean annual temperature being 59 0 . The average annual 
rainfall is 70 inches. The city is, however, very subject to 
earthquakes, in one of which, on 4th February, 1797, 40,000 
lives were lost ; while another, in March, 1S59, caused damage 
to the extent of #3,000,000. Q. has some not very impor- 
tant manufactures of coarse cotton and woollen articles, lace, 
jewellery, and confections. It also exports grain and metals to 
Peru and Europe through its port, Guayaquil (q. v\). Pop. 76,000. 

Quit Rent is in England a small rent payable by tenants of 
manors in token of subjection. In ancient records it is called 
white ?ent, because paid in silver. 

Quiv'er, a case for arrows slung from the shoulder or from 
the waist-belt. In ancient Egyptian paintings the Q. is repre- 
sented strapped to the side of the chariot. Although leather 
arrow-cases were used in England during the Old English period, 
the name Q, (old Fr. euivre) see ms not to have come into use till 
the 17th c., and its origin is obscure. 

Quoits (Teel, hucita , ‘to throw violently ’?), a favourite game 
among the working classes of Great Britain, is played with a flat- 
tish iron ring about 9 inches in diameter, and having its outer edge 
sufficiently sharp to stick into the ground. This ring or quoit 
is projected with a whirling motion towards one of the hobs or pips 
which determine the range. Each player has two Q., and sides 
are formed and points made exactly as in bowling and curling. 

Quo'rum (Lat. ‘of whom’). Justices or Commissioners of 
the Q. are those whose presence is necessary to procedure in the 
Court. They are usually of greater experience or estate than the 
others. In Scotland, the word is used to denote the number of 
the nominees under a trust or similar deed, or of the judges of a 
Court, who must concur in an act, or be present at a meeting or 
court, to make the act, or business procedure, valid. 

Quotidian Fever, See Ague. 

Quo Warr'anto, is an ancient writ calling on a person or 
corporation exercising any privilege to show by what authority 
they do so. 
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S y/M ftgjy the eighteenth letter of the English and 
Latin alphabet, corresponding to the Semi- 
MPwmGjK* ^ ie Greek Rh°* ^ belongs 

IS ^JB 1 jIl^- t0 l ^ e c ^ ss Squids, anc * * ts P^per pro- 
nunciatbn is that of a trill, caused by the 
repeated closing and opening of the 
passage of air proceeding fiom the larynx. R 
- •vC^ seems to be a peculiarly difficult letter to pro- 
/g*sX iiounce, especially for Englishmen. The Scotch 
WIV&J experience less difficulty, and the well-known 
‘buir’ of Northumbrians is merely a dialectical 
£t* , exaggeration of the proper sound. Corrupt 
few sounds may be represented by ‘ry/ ‘th,’ or ‘w.’ In 

f English, also, it must be observed that there is a mute 

or vocal R ; e.g. } ‘door/ as vulgarly pronounced, is scarcely to 
be distinguished from ‘daw,* or ‘lord* from ‘laud/ By the 
Romans, 1 < was called the dog’s letter — irritata canis quod * rr' 
quam plurima dicat. In Greek, R when beginning a word had 
the mark of an aspirate, and was icgularly doubled in the 
■middle of words. In Latin, R was often used as a euphonic 
substitute for S ; as aibor for a? bos, and the form Fur ins is his- 
torically known to have taken the place of Jbustits in the 4th c. 
B.c. R interchanges with 1 . ; as Tivoli for Tiber, apbtre for ' 
apostolus; sometimes also with D. The R in such Indian 
words as Guicovvar (q. v.) i»philologically, though not phoneti- 
cally, a D. 

As an abbreviation, R. stands for roval; R.A., either Royal 
Academician or Royal Artillery; R.S.V.P., rrpnndez s' il vous 
plait , 4 reply if you please R.I.P., rcquiescat in pace. 

Ra was the third of the chief gods of Lower Egypt, and 
represented the sun, being the offspring of Phthah (the god of 
fire) and Ncitli (nature.) The temple of R. was at On, called 
Heliopolis (city of the sun). lie was represented in human form, 
with Inc head of a hawk ; in the hieroglyphic*, by the sun’s disc. 
His sacred animal was the bull. 

R&ab (Magyar, Gzor), a picturesque town of Hungary, in a 
wide marshy plain, at the confluence of the smaller Danube (a 
branch of the Danube), the R., and the Rabmtz, 70 miles S. E. 
of Vienna by rail. The seat of a bishop, it has a fine cathedral, 
nine other churches, two convents, an aisenal, &c. A large 
trade in grain and horses is carried on both by rail and steamer, 
and there are cutlery and tobacco industries. Pop. (1S70) 
20,035. The adjoining village of R.-Szigeth has 4 500 inhabi- 
tants, almost all gardeners. —The river R. rise s in the None Alps, 
near Gratz, has a course N.E. of miles, and joins the Danube 
six miles below the town of the same name. 

Raa'say, an island of the inner Hebrides, county of Inver- 
ness, Scotland. It lies between Skye and the mainland, extends 
14 miles in length and 3 in bieadth, and attains ns greatest alti- 
tude in Dunlan Mountain, 1500 feet above the sea-level. There 
is some arable land in the E. aud S., but most of the surface is 
pasture and moorland. The ruins of Broichel Castle are situated 
on an almost inaccessible cliff in a small bay on the E. coast. 
The castle formerly belonged to * Tohu the Strong,' an ancestor 
of the present family of Macleod of Kaasay. Pop. (ibyij 389. 

Rabat', a seaport of Morocco, on the left bank of the Bu- 
Regreb, the mouth of which forms a harbour enclosed by a bar, 
115 miles E.S.E. of Fez, It is surrounded by walls, and has a 
decayed fort, El-Mansur , and an arsenal. The finest building 
is the Mosque of Hassan, in the best style of Moorish architec- 
ture, with a tower 192 feet high. The manufacture of carpets, 
mats, silk and woollen fabrics, laces, ropes, and earthenware, is 
actively carried on. The imports (cotton manufactured articles, 


cutlery, and sugar) amounted in 1876 to £76,44.2, of which 
£72,888 came from Great Britain. The exports (chiefly wool) 
in the same year were valued at £4.1,468, of which Britain re- 
ceived £36,492. The amount of imports and exports in 1876 
showed a decrease of 30 per cent, as compared with 1875, and 
of 25 per cent, as compared with 1874. In 1876 there entered 
the harbour 44 vessels of 12,322 tons, of which 23 of 9676 tons 
were British, and 6 of 1S4S tons French. Pop. 20,000 (2000 
Jews). 

Rabb'a, a town of Africa, kingdom of Gando, on the left 
bank of the Niger, about 350 miles from its mouth. Formerly 
one of the chief slave-markets of the Sudan, it has suffered 
much of late years from tribal wars, but still has a considerable 
tiade with Tripoli, Fezzan, &c., chiefly in ivory. It is noted 
for its fine horses. Pop. 40,000. 

f Rabbi is a derivative from the Hebrew rab t a great man, one 
distinguished for age, position, office, or skill (cf Jdb xxxii. 9), 
which is used in post-biblical Hebrew as a title for those dis- 
tinguished for learning, the authorised teachers of the law, and 
the spiritual heads of the Jewish community. Various degrees 
of dignity are denoted by the addition of different suffixes to 
rab. Without any suffix, it corresponds to master, teacher . 
With the pronominal suffix, first person singular, R. (my 
master), it indicates a higher degree {cf Matt, xxiii. 7, 8). The 
highest degree is indicated by the addition of the pronominal 
suffix, first person plural (Chaldee), Rabboni (our master). 
This was the title given to the patriarchs or presidents of the 
Sanhedum, the fust who obtained it being Gamaliel I. (patriarch 
in Palestine a.d. 30-50). 

Rabb'it [Lcpus cuniculus), a familiar species of Rodent mam- 
malia, belonging to the family J^eporuhc. It is distinguished from 
the liare by its smaller size, and by the hind limbs especially 
being better proportioned. Its colour is darker, and the ears 
are shorter and unifoimly brown. The animal is gregarious, 
and in this respect also differs from the hare. It is not markedly 
intelligent, the hare being more susceptible of domestication 
and training. The Iv. is very pioliflc, and may produce three 
or four litters in a year. The number of young in each litter 
varies fiom four or five to twelve. They are hairless and blind 
when born. The food of the R. consists of a variety of vegetable 
substances, but the creature is very destructive to young trees, 
which it fiequently kills by stripping off the bark. Rabbits aie 
shot and trapped for the maiket in laigc quantities, the flesh 
being palatable and readily digested, especially when young. 

The R. shows a striking tendency towards variation, a feature 
absent in the liare. Of the fancy varieties, the Angora R, is 
perhaps the most valuable. The skin of this breed is utilised 
in France for the manufacture of a delicate leather from which 
gloves and other articles aie made. A species of R., well 
known in N. America, and different from the common R., is the 
Lepits sylvaticus , common in the Southern States of America. 
This species does not appear to live in burrows. 

Law Regarding Rabbits in the United Kingdom. — The lord of 
a waste 111 England over which there is a right of Common 
(q. v.) may make R.-burrows in it, and the holder of the right 
of common must not kill the rabbits, however numerous they 
become, but he may bring an action against the lord for sur- 
charging. Rabbits belong to the tenant of land, unless there is 
a contrary stipulation in the lease. The owner or tenant of land, 
or persons authorised by either, may shoot rabbits without a 
game licence. Others require a licence. In Scotland it is, by 
statute, theft to take rabbits from a warren, or to shoot them 
without the propiicioi’* pcimission. Though rabbits aie not 
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game, they are protected against fjoachers, who may be arrested 
on the lands, and if necessary detained. See Forests, Chases, 
Parks, and Warrens. 

Rabbit-Skins form the raw material of more than one branch 
of industry. A silver-grey variety of the common rabbit is much 
valued in China on account of its fur, which there brings high 
prices. In Europe, again, the skins of both wild and tamed varieties 
of rabbits are extensively employed in the fur trade — not much, 
however, under the name of R.-S., but almost entirely as imita- 
tions of other and more costly furs. Thus white R.-S. do duty 
as ermine skins, and to imitate other furs the skms are suitably 
dressed, dyed, and prepared, the industry alone giving employ- 
ment in Great Britain to no fewer than 2000 persons. In F ranee 
certain long-haired varieties of rabbit — the Angora and the Cash- 
mere — are greatly prized on account of the length of their fine 
silky hair, which ranges from 1 to 1 J inches. It is spun into a 
line thread, which is woven into a kind of shawl much prized in 
the American market. The great proportion of R.-S., however, 
is used in the manufacture of fine felt hats, in which the French 
greatly excel. It is estimated that in France 60,000,000 R.-S. 
are collected annually, the hair of the greater part being used in 
the felt-hat trade, the remainder for imitation furs. As a fur 
material R.-S. are unsatisfactory, owing to the hair falling 
quickly away from the skin. A large number of R.-S. are now 
impoited from the Australian colonies, which arc so overrun by 
the animal that rewards are in some quarters offered for their 
extermination. 

Rab elais, Franqois, the youngest son of Thomas R., an 
apothecary or innkeeper at Chinon, in Touraine, was born in that 
town about the year 1495. lbs earliest education was received 
at the village of Seully, whence he was despatched in despair 
at his laziness either to the convent of Baumctte, or the univer- 
sity at Angers. Here he formed a friendship with Du Bellay, 
who afterwards became a cardinal. Under what impulse is not 
known, but R. chose the Church as his career in life, and entered 
among the Cordeliers of Fontenay-le- Comte, in Poitou, a mendi- 
cant order of friars. His residence lasted fifteen years, and was 
productive of two results. He gained an absolute knowledge 
of the scurrilities of monastic life, and lie developed an enthusi- 
asm for learning winch rendered him one of the most scholarly 
men of his age. Many stories, utterly beyond verification, arc 
told of mad pranks indulged by him at this time in contempt of 
priestly superstitions, but they must be accepted as after thoughts 
suggested by incidents in Ins writings. But his devotion to the 
masterpieces of antiquity brought him within the discipline of Ins 
superiors. Along with a companion. Pierre Lamy, he was in- 
dicted for the study of Greek, which was regarded as synonymous 
with the heresy of the Reformation. 1 1 is books were confiscated, 
and serious punishment would have been awarded him had not 
influential friends intervened, and obtained from Clement VII. 
an indulgence by which he passed into the less exacting older 
of St. Benedict (1523), at the Abbey of Maillezais. Here he 
remained but a short time, finding the attractions of freedom and 
the world too strong for him. Pie was no!, however, oshacised 
from the society of ecclesiastics, as he was received into the house 
of the Bishop of Maillezais, and there prosecuted, for an indefinite 
period, amidst the congenial companionship of scholars, a great 
variety of studies. It is told by Colletet that the range of his 
studies included philosophy, theology, mathematics, medicine, 
jurisprudence, music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, natural 
history, painting, and poetry. For some years traces of him are 
lost, though between 1524 and 1530 lie probably attended at the 
U niversities of Paris and Bourges. In 1 530lie reappears as a student 
of medicine at Montpellier, where he ultimately (1537) qualified 
himself as a physician. Tradition has preserved a number of 
anecdotes concerning the life he led here, most of them indi- 
cating his devotion to horse-play, wine, and the grosser pleasures. 
Justice is also done to lus extraordinary knowledge of languages, 
which probably included, besides the classics, Arabic, Hebrew, 
English, German, Italian, and Spanish. In 1532 he was at 
Lyon, labouring partly at medicine, but more especially at 
literary liack-work. The publishing establishment of Sebastiau 
Gryphe secured his name for a number of works on medical, legal, 
and archaeological subjects as well as for some popular alma- 
nacks. It is to this period that must be referred the composi- 
tion of two parts of Gargantua et Pantagruel , though the 
entire book was not published as we now have it until after his 
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death. It partakes of the character of romance, satire, and 
extravaganza. The principal heroes are moulded on colossal 
lines, and are based, many critics suppose, upon contemporaries. 
For example, in Gargantua they recognise tne king of Navarre, 
and in Pantagruel Antoine de Bourbon. Such identification 
is far-fetched, and explains nothing as to the general movement 
of the story, which is arbitrary and capricious, a medley of 
satirical descriptions, of grotesque and serious philosophy, of 
wild and impossible adventure. In its details the regulating 
purpose is hard to find. Taken as a whole, however, it is 
meant to touch the society of the epoch at all points, an aim 
which his familiarity with every aspect of life rendered com- 
pletely successful. From cloister to the throne no class escaped 
him. Each is assailed with the merciless strength of well- 
directed laughter. R. had a matchless exuberance of animal 
spirits, and on that very account Gargantua sometimes descends 
into inexcusable depths of coarseness. Yet at his worst he is 
robust and human rather than prurient and nasty. The book 
gave a strong impulse, though on the Pagan and sceptical side, 
to the emancipation of the human spirit from medievalism. It 
takes 'rank as the earliest product of French prose bearing 
that subtle influence in the mechanical structure of sentence and 
in the fertility of vocabulary due to classical study. In 1534 R. 
joined Du Bellay as he passed southwards to Rome and acted 
as physician on his suite. From Italy he wrote a number of 
letters, published in 1651, and when there obtained reinstate- 
ment to the order of St. Benedict with authority to practise 
medicine. In that capacity he obtained a high reputation in 
Narbonne, Castres, and Lyon. He retired to the Abbey Saint 
Maur les Fosses in 1538, but his connection with it was not 
rigidly maintained, as he had free movement outside its walls. 
The death of Francis I. made R. a fugitive along with 
Cardinal Du Bellay, but in 1551, partly through the exercise of 
that tact and diplomacy for which he was famous, he obtained 
the curacy of Mcudon. It is still matter of contention where 
and when he died, but Hie majority of voices pronounce for 
Paris, and the year 1553. See F. R. by Delecluze (1841) ; R. 
sa Vie et ses Outrages by Lacioix (1859) ; R. et ses Outrages by 
Jean Flemy ( 1S77). but every episode of his life has had a 
monograph or a tieatise devoted to it, until a vast expository 
literature has grown lound his name, 

Rab'ener, Gottlieb Wilhelm, a German satirist, was born 
at Wacliau, near Lcipsic, September 17, 1714. After study- 
ing at the College of Meissen, in 1734 lie enteied the University 
of Ixnpzig, where he devoted himself to the study of law. His 
special knowledge of financial matters led to his appointment 
in 1741 as inspector of customs for the Leipzig district, and to 
his being summoned to Dresden (1753), and nominated (1764) 
counsellor of customs to the king. lie died at Leipzig, March 
22, 1771. From 1741 to 1744 R. made many contributions to 
the Betustigungen a'es Vers tat utes und IVitses , and in 1744, toge- 
ther with Gaitner, Cramer, A. Schlegel, Schmid von Liibeck, 
Ebert, and Zachariae, established the Bremer Be it rage, R. ’3 
contributions to these two journals make the first two vols, of his 
Sammlutzg Satirise her Schi iften (Laps. 1 751), to which he added 
a third vol. {Satirise he Briefe) in 1752, and a fourth in 1755, an( l 
which went through ten editions pnot to 1772. liis FreundschafU 
lichen Briefe were edited with a life of the author by Weisse 
(Laps. 1772), who also issued a complete edition of P.'s works 
(6 vols. Leip>. 1 777 ; latest ed. by Ortlcpp, 4 vols. Stuttg. 1840), 
R. had great influence in his own time, and was an important 
factor in the literary development of Germany, To some extent 
he took Lucian as his model, but in genius he came far short*of 
liis great original. 

Rab'ies. See Hydrophobia. 

Rac'ahout, a farinaceous food said to be derived from the 
farina of the acorns of the Barbary oak, Quercus ballot a, with 
some flavouring material. An imitation but superior article is 
composed of cocoa, potato staich, sugar, and vaailla, and is used 
like cocoa. 

Racalmu'to, a town of Sicily, province of Girgenti, on an 
affluent of the Platani, 15 miles N.E, of Girgenti. It is of 
Saracenic origin, and was long under the Chiaramonte family, 
whose castle is z\ miles distant. Hitherto a notorious haunt 
of brigands, it is rapidly improving, and is developing a trade in 
fruits, sulphur, gypsum, and saltpetre • Pop. (1874) 12,250. 
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Racconi'gi, a town in the province of Cuneo, in N. Italy, 
J*3i miles S. of Turin by rail. It is well built, and has a park, 
miles Jong by } of a mile wide, laid out by Le Ndtre in 1755, 
and a chateau which was the favourite residence of Carlo Alberto, 
Pop. (1874) 991a, 

Race (Old Eng, raes, ‘rapid course,* ‘stream'), a name 
sometimes given to the current produced by the meeting 
of two tides, as the R. of Portland/ the 1 R. of Alderney.' 
The term R. (tf Old Fr. rase, ‘a mill-stream') is also applied 
to the stream which turns a mill, the part below the wheel being 
called the tail*#., while the head-R . is the watercourse above it, 
—In weaving, R. denotes the ledge in the batten or lay by which 
the shuttle conveying the weft passes through the decussation 
or * shed ' of the warp threads. 

Baccliorse, a breed of horses noted for the delicacy of their 
form, and for the muscularity and suppleness of their limbs. The 
body is long and slender, the neck being especially long and 
prominent. It is generally admitted that the Arab breed has 
greatly contributed to the formation of the R. variety. See 
IIorse-Racing. 

Raceme (Lat. racemus , a * bunch * or * cluster of berries *) is 
an Inflorescence (q. v.) in which the flowers are borne on pedi- 
cels along a single undivided axis or rachis, — as, for example, 
in the hyacinth and currant. 

Race'mie Acid. See Tartaric Acid. 

Rachel, Elizabeth Rachel Felix, the greatest of modern 
Fiench tragediennes, was the daughter of a Jewish pedlar, 
and was bom in the Canton of Aaiau, Switzerland, March 
24, 1821. In early childhood she sang with her sister Sarah 
in the streets of Lyon, and subsequently in Paris. In the 
French metropolis the two children attracted the notice of a 
wealthy patron, who placed them both in the conservatoiy 
of sacied music. K. made her first appearance at the Gymnase, 
April 24, 1837, and next year obtained an engagement at the 
Fran^ais. Her success was complete. Jules Janin lecognhed 
her genius, and the Parisian public received her with enthusiasm. 
The classical drama of France was almost revived for her. 
Among her most powerful impersonations weie Camille m Les 
Hoi aces, Rnxane in Bajazet, Athalie, Joan of Arc, Ilermione in 
Andromaque , and notably Phedre, She triumphed in London 
in 1841, 111 St. Petersburg in 1853, and in the United States in 
1855. I n the latter year her health gave way, and after seeking 
recovery in vain in the Havanah and Egypt, she died of con- 
sumption near Cannes, 3d Januaiy 1858. An English memoir 
of R, was published in the year of her death. In person 
she was slender and lissome, pale in countenance, with 
fcatuies capable of marvellous transformation. Her action was 
graceful and nervous, and the effect of her elocution was thrilling 
and clectiic. She had little tenderness, but in scenes of rage 
and passion her power was overwhelming. G. II. Lewes, in Ins 
book On Actors and the Art of Acting (1875), describes her as 
* the panther of the stage.’ 

Rachis (Gr. * the spine’) is the axis of Inflorescence (q. v.). 
The term is also applied to the common petiole of compound 
leaves, and to the stalk or stalks of the frond in ferns. 

Racine', Jean, was born at Fcrtc-Milon, December 21, 1639, 
and in his fourth year lost both father and mothei. He then passed 
to the care of his maternal grandfather, in whose house he had long 
the freedom of neglect until he was sent to the College of Beau- 
vais. Here he remained until his sixteenth year, and obtained a 
competent knowledge of Latin. On the death of his guardian lie 
was introduced to a school 111 connection witli the community 
of Port-Royal, and under Claude Lancelot, the sacristan, gained 
a scholarly acquaintanceship with Greek. But his enthusiasm 
for the splendours of Pagan literature was considered dangerous 
to his spiritual life, and it is recorded of his teacher that he deli- 
vered to the flames a copy of Theagcnes and Charu lei a, which he 
captured in the hands of his pupil. Being discovered in the act 
of perpetrating secular rhymes of his own, lie was forthwith set 
to turn into French verse the Latin text of the Breviary hymns. 
R, next (1658) studied at the College cl’Harcourt with the 
view of adopting either law or the church as a piofession. 
On the marriage of the king in 1660, he published La 
Nymphe de la Seine, for which he was rewarded by Colbert 
sending him 600 livres, and by Chapelam pronouncing the 
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verses * bien-toum^s.’ The circumstance gave a bias to his 
whole life. Pie cultivated the society of wits and worldlings 
and lost taste for professional pursuits, whilst at the same time 
he gave himself freely up to pleasure. But in 1661 he went to 
an uncle’s at Languedoc, where he applied himself to theology 
with the view of succeeding his relative as a canon of St. Gene- 
vieve at Uzfcs. Twenty-three letters of his correspondence with 
La Fontaine and others survive from this period, which reveal 
his intense enthusiasm for secular study and his yawning weari- 
ness with theology. By 1663 he had returned to Paris, and had 
made the acquaintanceship of Moli&re and Boileau, attracted 
anew the attention of the court by his ode La Remmmie aux 
Muses , and with his La Thebaide commenced the life of dra- 
matist in serious earnest. R. throughout his dramatic career 
wrought under the conditions of time, place, and action pre- 
scribed by the greater models which he imitated, though he 
relaxed the rules to the extent of making both time and place 
indefinite. Elis characters were not studies from life, having 
the variety and range of humanity with its innumerable moods. 
They were beings impelled by one dominant passion, which it 
was his invariable aim to follow out to a climax. In that respect 
he followed the Jaw of Corneille ; but instead of giving heroic 
proportions to his men and women, he kept them, though finely 
idealised, to the earth, limiting their development to the quali- 
ties of tenderness or nobility with which he endowed them. In 
1665 appeared Alexandre, in which there are marks of rawness, 
but two years later Andromaque revealed, in full strength, the 
depth and moral grandeur of his studies in character, the pathe- 
tic reaches of which lie wa3 capable, ami the transports of pas- 
sion purified by ethical and intellectual viitues which it was in 
his power to portray. Here, too, he showed for the first time j 
his flawless taste 111 phraseology, his high capacity for marshall- ! 
ing the objects of the drama, and in proportioning their language 
And actions whilst conducting them from point to point of a 
well-arranged plot. In 1668 appeared Les Plaideurs, an inferior 
comedy, Britannic us (1668), Berenice (1670), Bajazet (1672), 
Mitk? ida/e (1673), all of these works showing how extensive 
were his resources, both histoi ical and reflective. Ip hi genie (1674) 
and Phedre (1675) brought his labouis to a close fur a number 
of years Disgusted by the attack* of a literary cabal, headed by 
the Duchess of Bouillon, and influenced by his friends the Port- 
Royalists, lie resolved to adopt the life of a monk. He took a 
v. fc instead (1677), became king’s historiographer, having 
already (1673) become a member of the Fiench Academy, 
educated lus own children, and grew wholly reconciled to that 
leligiou* life from which he had formerly lapsed. In 1689 he 
wiote Esther for the nuns of St. Cyr, and in 1691 Athahe fol- 
lowed ; and after his abandonment of the theatre he did not 
scruple to w rite malicious epigrams against contemporary dra- 
matists. His relation to the 1 Giand Monarque’ was that almost 
of a personal friend, uniil his ‘ disgrace,’ the causes of which are 
lost 111 mystery. He died April 21, 1699, and was buried in the 
cemetery of Poit-Royal, from which, in 1711, his body was re- 
moved to the church of St. Etienne du Mont. See Allmoires, 
by his son Louis Racine (bom 1692* died 1762) ; Aime Martin’s • 
Comment a ires ; Sainte Beauve’s Cause vies du Lundi; Villemain’s 
Conn de IAttlrature ; Saint-Marc Girardin’s Corns de Lift era* 
ture Dramatique . All the later editions of R,\s works have 

been based upon that of Aimd Martin (6 vols. 1820-21). The 
best of these are Mesnard’s (8 vols. Par. 1865-73) and Saint 
M arc -Girai din (Par. 1S70 d seqq.). 

Racine, a town of Wisconsin, U. S., 23 miles S. of Mil- 
waukee, on the Chicago and Milwaukee railroad. It stands on 
Lake Michigan at the mouth of the Root River, and has 
an excellent harbour, 24 churches, 4 newspapers, and large 
manufactures of machinery, &c. R. College m 1875 had 18 
instructors and 1S0 students. Pop. (1876) 9880. 

Rack (fiom Old Eng. necan, ‘to stretch out’), an engine of 
torture consisting of an oblong frame of wood with four beams, 
to which a sufferer was bound. By the application of machinery, 
his limbs could be subjected to such a strain that dislocation 
might ensue. The I\. is at least as old as the Roman Empire. 
During the Middle Ages it was employed in eveiy part of 
Europe. The Inquisition, in particular, has an evil fame in 
connection with its employment for extracting a confession or 
recantation of heresy ; but the Tudor kings were as remorseless 
as the followers of Torquemada. This barbarous mode of obtain- 
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ing evidence has long been abandoned even in the most despotic 
countries. 

Back, a straight bar with teeth on its edge arranged so as to 
gear with those of a wheel, pinion, sector, or with a worm. A 
segment R. has its pitch-line curved. The cut shows a double 
K. motion adopted in double-barrelled air-pumps ; by turning 
the handle the spur-wheel is made to impart reciprocating 

N rectilinear motion to the R. on each side. 

Rack'ets (Fr. Raquette ), a ball game 
played after the manner of Fives (q. v. ), 
only a stringed battledore is used for strik- 
ing the ball instead of the open hand. 

Hack Hent is in England the full 
^ annual yalue of land. 

Hacoon, or Haccoon (Prorvon lotor ■), 
a species of Carnivorous quadrupeds be- 
Double Rack Motion, longing to the Versidce or bear family. It 
occurs in N. Ameiica, and derives its spe- 
cific name of lotor or ‘washer’ from the prevalent belief that it 
dips its food in water before eating it. The R. is of greyish colour; 
the top of the head is dark brown, and the tail short, bushy, 
and marked with blackish rings. The fur, which is woolly, is 
highly valued. The animal subsists on miscellaneous food, but 
exhibits a preference for vegetable food. It eats shell-fish and 
crabs readily, and is dangerous to poult ry-yards. The average 
size is that of a small fox. R. hunting is a favourite pastime in 
Ameiica, the animal exhibiting much dexterity in escaping from 
its pursuers, and attacking the dogs fiercely when brought to 
bay. The young number two or three, and are born in May. 
The Agoura or Crab-Eating R. is the J\ cancnvorous of 
naturalists. It inhabits tropical and S. America. 

Rad'cliffe, a manufacturing town of Lancashire, on the 
Irwoll, 2 J miles S.S. W. of Bury by rail, has live churches— 
the ancient parish church of St. Baitholomew, St. Thomas 
(1864), St.John, St. I’aul (1875), and St. Andrew (1S77). A 
markel-hall was presented to ihe town in 1852 by the Earl of 
Wilton, and a co-operative hall, with store -100ms, library, and 
assembly room, has been erected in 1S78 at a cost of ,£12,000. 
There is one weekly newspaper, and cotton-spinning, gingham 
and fustian weaving, bleaching, dyeing, and paper-making, fonn 
with coal-mining the jirincipal industries. Pop. (1851) 5002; 
(1871) 11,446. 

KadclifFe, Anne, an English novelist, was born in London, 
July 9, 1764. Her maiden name was Ward, and at the age of 
twenty-two she mairied Mr. William Radcliffe, who became 
editor and proprietor of the English Chronicle, ller first novel, 
The Castles of Athlin and Dunbaytte ( 1 789), was only remarkable 
for the wild improbability of its plot ; the Sicilian Romance ( 1 790) 
was nowise better; but the Romance of ihe Forest (1791), a tale 
founded on a Fiench cause cellbre, evinced a power of description 
and a facility of invention the like of which had not been seen for 
many a day. Mrs. R.’s next talc was her be-»t, The Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794). Montoni, the bandit chief in that work, is one 
of the weirdest characters of fiction, and everything is in keeping 
with him, terrific and melodramatic. Mrs. R.’s popularity with 
our grandfathers can scarcely be conceived by us ; but we must 
remember that, with some help from Horace Walpole and Clara 
Reeve, she practically revived the romance. Ilad her faults not 
been a hundred times exaggerated by imitators from Monk 
Lewis downwards, we should sneer less at her Max ghosts, lofty- 
souled desperadoes, castles full of interminable dungeons, and 
other puerile horrors. I11 1795 this authoress published a 
Journey through Holland \ and two years later appeared her last 
novel, The Jtalian t full of racks, confessions, inquisitions, and 
lightning. Her posthumous romance, Gaston de Blondcvilh\ 
was edited by Talfourd in 1S26 ; and in 1834 her poems, many 
of them taken from her novels, were collected. Mrs. R. died in 
London, February 7, 1823, Fifty years ago her books were the 
standard amusement of old and young ; now we wonder even at 
the words of Dunlop : — ‘ Life has few better things than sitting 
at the chimney corner in a winter evening and reading such 
absuldities. , 

Had’cliffe, John, M.D., was bom at Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
1650. He graduated at University College, Oxford^ in 1671, and 
after a course of study in medicine began to practise m Oxford. In 
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1682 he took the degree of M.D., and two years after h e removed 
to London, where he quickly obtained an extensive practice. In 
1686 he was appointed principal physician to the Princess Anne* 
and in 1713 he was elected M.P. for the town of Buckingham. 
Many stories are told of his witty sayings and eccentric aoings. 
In the last illness of Queen Anne he was sent for; but, knowing 
the case to be desperate, he excused himself from attendance on 
the ground of indisposition. Her Majesty died the day after this 
refusal was given. A motion of censure on R. was passed in 
the House of Commons, and the severe criticism of the public 
on his conduct deeply affected his mind. He died November 
I, 1714. He never published anything, but left his fortune to 
found the well-known R. Library at Oxford 737 — 49 )* which is 
now used as a reading-room to the Bodleian. This library, now 
absorbed in the Bodleian, was especially rich in books on the 
physical sciences, architecture, and some sections of archaeology. 
Garth, alluding Lo R.’s lack of acquaintance with literature, 
remarked that for him to found a library was as if a eunuch 
should establish a seraglio. See Libraries and Rounders of 
Libraries , by Edwards (Lond. 1864). 

Hadegun'da, Saint, daughter of Berthar, a prince of Thu- 
ringia, was born in 521, and in her eighth year carried prisoner 
to Soissons by the Frankish king Illothar, Placed for education 
at Atliics in the Vermandois, she became devoted to Chris- 
tianity. In 538 she was forced to become one of the wives of 
Hlothar. The king’s putting to death her brother, who had been 
taken captive along with herself, decided R. to leave her hus- 
band and become a nun, first (544) at Orleans, then at Tours, 
and finally at Poiclicrs, where she founded the Abbey of the 
lloly Cross about 550, and gathered around her 200 nuns, 
whom she employed in reading and transcribing MSS. She 
died 13th August, 587. 

Radetz'ky, Johann Joseph Wenzel, Count, a distin- 
guished Austrian general, was born at Trzcbnitz in Bohemia, 2d 
Novembci, 1766, became a cadet of Hungarian cavalry in 1784, 
and first served in the Turkish campaign of 1788-89. Ilis con- 
duct in the wars against France in the Netherlands and the Rhine 
I (1792-95) gained him the rank of major in 1796, and he fought 
brilliantly against Napoleon at Aspern and W a gram in 1809, 
i and at Kuln and Leipzig in 1813. In 1831 he became com- 
I mander-in-chief of the Austrian anny in Italy, and received the 
baton of field-marshal in 1836. The bitter hatred with which 
the Italians regarded A ust nan dominion breaking forth suddenly 
in the icbcllion of 1S4S, R. was at first obliged to retire fiom 
Milan before the superior forces of the insurgents, but was rein- 
forced at Verona, and immediately inflicted upon the Italians the 
severe defeats of Montanara and Curlatone. Defeated at Goito 
by Carlo Albcito, he took advantage of the enemy’s delayby 
rapidly raiding his force to 82,000 men, and after driving the king 
from Custo/za, was again victorious under the walls of Milan, 
4th August 1848. Alter a six months’ armistice, the war began 
again, and R., in spite of his old age, at once advanced into 
Piedmont and finally routed the Italians at Novara, 23d March 
1849. This victory he immediately followed up by the bom- 
bardment and recapture of Venice. As governor-general he 
maintained a stem, jealous guardianship over Lombardy and 
Venice till his death at Milan, 3d January 185S. See Der (Esterr. 
Feld maisch all Graf R. Von eincm CEsterr. Veteranen ( Stuttg. 
1858), and Prince Trubetzkofs Campaigns of Marshal R. (Leip. 
1861). 

Rhdhanpur, the capital of a native State of the same name 
in Gujerat, India, in political connection with the Government 
of Bombay, 85 miles N.W. of Ahmcdabad, and 270 S.K of 
llydiabad m Scinde. Pop. (1872) 13,910. — The State of R. 
lies between Knttywar and Rajnutana. Area, 833 sq. miles; 
pop. (1872) 91,579; revenue, £50,000 ; army, 248 horse and 
362 foot. The soil is flat and fertile, and produces excellent 
wheat and cotton ; other products are cattle, saltpetre, and un- 
bleached cotton cloth. The tribute of ,£1700 was remitted in 1825, 
and an equal amount is now paid to the State in compensation 
for the loss of its salt-works. The chief is a Nawaub of Persian 
descent, whose family dates back 250 years. 

Ba'dial Ar'tery, the almost direct continuation of the 
Brachial artery or main artery oT the arm. It commences just 
below the bend of the elbow, and passes along the radial side of 
the forearm to the wrist, where it is felt as the pulse. The 
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ulnar atiery is larger than the radial, and is given oil from the 
brachial artery close by the origin of the radial vessel. ' . It also 
lies deeper in the forearm. 

Ra'diant En'ergy. The recognition of Energy (q. v.) as a 
something which has as true an existence in the physical uni- 
verse as matter, has resulted during the last thirty years in a 
rapid development in all branches of science. Energy cannot 
be regarded as a property merely of matter ; indeed, the most 
plausible theory of the ultimate nature of matter, the vortex 
theory of Sir W. Thomson, suggests that matter, as we know it , 
is a form of energy. Laying aside such hypotheses, however, 
the physicist recognises matter and energy as distinct, but yet so 
related that tye know of the existence of either only by means of 
the other. . We perceive an object solely by reason of certain 
transformations of energy which are inseparable from it. Energy 
is the active agent which works through matter ; matter is m 
itself passive, and is that by which we recognise the workings of 
energy. It is now an accepted truth in physics that when energy 
passes from any one system of bodies to any other it must pass 
through a material medium —that, in other words, action at a 
distance is unphilosophical, because of necessity making other 
and less admissible assumptions than are required for action 
through a medium. Light is undeistood to depend physically 
upon a certain undulatory motion executed in the ether. What 
is commonly called radiant heat differs from light only in the 
greater length of its wave-lengths, and to the same category 
belong the actinic rays, whose wave-lengths, though too short 
to affect our eyes, produce such miracles in photography. All 
these forms of energy are conveniently grouped under the name 
R. E. They are of the same nature and are subject to the same 
fews. They move in straight lines with the same velocity, they 
are reflected and refracted in precisely the same way, and they 
can all be polarised. It is thus evident that radiant heat resem- 
bles light more than that which we ordinarily understand as heat. 
Indeed, we have no reason to regard it as heat. All we can say 
is, that when a body receives this kind of radiation, certain effects 
are observed which are usually regarded ns effects of heat, imply- 
ing at most, however, a transformation of R. E. into heat. The 
laws of radiation and the consequences of Provost’s theory of ex- 
changes are considered under Heat and Spectrum Analysis. 

Radia'ta (‘raved animals’), one of Cuvier’s four great divi- 
sions of the animal world. As now u*ed, the term widely differs 
from its former meaning. Cuvier regarded the Radiate animals 
as the lowest, and as including the three modern sub-kingdoms 
known as Protozoa, Calenterata, and Echinozoa or Anjiuloida. 
Cuvier’s division was therefore a very heterogeneous assemblage 
of animal forms, which the progicss of lescarch has separated 
into distinct divisions, and into certain plain types of animal 
structure. The most typical members of Cuvier’s Radiate group 
weie the Echinodermata (star- fishes, sea-urchins, &c.). The 
term R. is not much employed in modern zoology, but when 
used is synonymous with Echinozoa . The symmetry of the 
bodies of these animals, as well as of Coclenterates , exhibits a 
radtal disposition of parts; i.e., the ideal elements of the body 
are arranged radially around a central point, most frequently 
represented by the mouth. 

Radical (Lai. radix , ‘ a root ’), a term which first came into 
use about 1830 to designate the advanced Liberal party m 
English politics. It is a contracted form of ‘ R. reformer.’ 
There are several subdivisions of radicalism, notably the ‘philoso- 
phical radicalism ’ of such men as Bentham and the two Mills, 
aijd radicalism of the ‘Manchester school,* represented by 
Cobden, Bright, and their followers. The word ‘ radical ’ is 
now used in several European countries Fiance) to desig- 
nate politicians of the Extreme Left, 

Ra'diolites, a peculiar fossil genus of Lamellibranchiate 
Molluscs belonging to the family Eippurilidc, and occurring in 
the Cretaceous rocks exclusively. The shell is inversely conical 
in shape, and its valves are dissimilar. 

Radiom'eter, a very delicate instrument, invented by 
William Crookes for showing certain remarkable phenomena 
of apparent repulsion and attraction discovered by him. In a 
very perfect vacuum four light vanes aie suspended hoiizontally 
and radially, like the vanes of an anemometer, so as lo be 
capable of free rotation round a vertical axis. Each disc or vane 


has its one side white and its other side black* So that when the 
system is rotating, all the discs are moving in the direction of 
similarly coloured sides. When in the dark, the system is 
motionless ; but when it is brought into the light, the vanes 
begin to rotate in a definite direction. Any source of light and 
heat brought near it acts so as to repel' the blackened surface of 
the disc which is facing it. The true agent is radiant heat, 
which raises the temperature of the blackened surface higher 
than that of the white surface. The effect of heat upon the mo* 
leculea of a gas is to make them go faster ; and hence the 
molecules still present (for an absolute vacuum is not possible) 
rebound off the blackened surface with greater velocity than off 
the other, and the recoil forces the vanes round. The true ex- 
planation was arrived at independently by several physicists ; 
and Stokes has done much to elucidate many curious and at first 
sight contradictory phenomena in connection with it. 

Radish {Raphanm) is a genus of cruciferous plants number- 
ing six well-marked species, of which the esculent in common 
cultivation is the most important. The genus is distinguished 
fiom its congeners by its elongated pod being either one-celled 
and many-seeded ; or transversely jointed, the joints being one- 
or two-celled, and the cells one-seeded. The origin of the garden 
R. (A*, sativus) is, like that of so many of our cultivated veget- 
ables, a doubtful question ; but we know that it was grown at 
an early period in Egypt, and that for ages it has been cultivated 
in India and China. Into Britain it was introduced upwards of 
three centuries ago. The original stock has given rise to 
numerous varieties, which are divided into long-rooted or spindle- 
shaped, and lound or turnip-rooted. They are also called spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter radishes, according to the season 
in which the respective sorts are found best adapted for use. 
The R. is generally used as a salad vegetable, but the roots 
.arc sometimes used boiled, and a few years ago a great sensa- 
tion was created by the introduction of a Japanese form of the 
species which grew into a bush producing pods nearly a yard 
long. In this case the young pods weie the part eaten, and 
the plant obtained the name of the rat-tail R. (A', caudatus ). A 
common agiarian weed of this genus is named A\ Raphanistrum 
or jointed Charlock. The name is derived from the Lat. radix, 
implying a plant valued for its roots. 

Ra'dius, in geometry, is a straight liite drawn from the centre 

f a circle to the circumference. In astronomy, the line wdiich 
at any instant connects the planet with the centre of force is 
called the A’. -vector, or sometimes simply the R., and from this 
use of the word it has been extended to the variable line, which, 
with its one extremity fixed at the origin or pole, sweeps out a 
curve. See Co-ordinates, and Pole. 

Ra'dius, one of the two bones existing in the forearm of man 
and other Vertebrate animals, and lying, when the arm is in the 
supine position, to the thumb-side of the limb. By the move- 
ments of the radius on the ulna and humerus, the forearm can 
be readily turned or rotated. The exact representative of the R. 
in fishes has not yet been determined. In birds the R. is the 
smaller of the two bones of the forearm, but in most other Verte- 
brates it is the more constantly developed. In the horse, for 
example, the R. is large, whilst the ulna is rudimentary. In the 
fiog andfcamel, again, it attains a large development, the ulna, 
its companion bone, being fused with it. 

Radnorshire, a border county of S. Wales, is bounded N, 
by Montgomery, PI. by Salop and Hereford, S. by Brecknock, 
and W. by Cardigan. Area, 276,552 statute acres; pop. (1871) 
2 5 j 43 °* The surface, of Silurian formation, is everywhere 
intersected by hills, which attain in Radnor P'orest an elevation 
of 2163 feet, and send down numerous tributaries to the Wye, 
the southern boundary of the county. In 1S76 there were 23,874 
acres under com crops, 8199 under green crops, 16.539 in clover, 
sainfoin, and grasses, '*103, 343 in permanent pasture, exclusive of 
heath and mountain land, and 8523 woods. R, had (1876) 8212 
horses, 30,937 cattle, 282.988 sheep, and 6734 pigs* Oats, hay, 
wheat, barley, and turnips form the principal crops, and are grown 
chiefly in the south-eastern district. R., which is an English- 
speaking and purely agricultural county, returns one member 
to Parliament. Presteigne, with a pop, (1871) of 1910, is the 
county town, other places being New Radnor (pop. 517), 
Knighton, and Rhayader, which conjointly return one member 
to Parliament, 
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Rad'om, a government of S. Poland, surrounded by Kielce, 
Piotrkov, Warsaw, Siedlce, Lublin, and Galicia. Area, 4769 
sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 54 U 993 * P* is drained by the Vistula 
and its affluent the Pilica. In the S. the Lysa Gora and Lysica 
rise to 20 66 feet. In 1872 the com reaped in R. amounted to 
1,471,670 qrs., potatoes raised to 6,857,374 bushels. 4242 
workmen were employed in manufactures, producing iron, spirits, 
beer, sugar, leather, porcelain, &e., to the value of ^748, 216.— 
It., the capital, on the Meczna, has considerable trade and 
manufactures. Pop. (1870) 10,944. 

Rad'Owitz, Joseph Maria von, a Prussian general and 
statesman, bom at Blankenburg, Brunswick, 6th February 1797. 
He was of a noble Catholic family, originally Hungarian. Edu- 
cated in Paris and at Cassel, he became in 1813 an officer in the 
Westphalian artillery, and was wounded at the battle of Leipzig. 
After the peace he became a teacher of mathematics and military 
science in the Cadet Institute at Casscl, but in 1S23 went over 
to the Prussian service, in which he became chief of the Aitillery 
Staff. Meanwhile he had (1828) married the Countess Maria 
von Voss, and had formed a close and lasting friendship with 
the Crown Prince, afterwards Friedrich Wilhelm IV. lie now 
began to assume a place in the front rank of anti-revolutionary 
politicians, and went hand in hand with the Ulnamontane party, 
though towards the close of his life his position in this lespcct 
was a good deal modified. After the Revolution of 1848 he was 
actively concerned in the unsuccessful attempt to leconstilutc 
the German confederation through the alliance of the tlnce 
kings. In the autumn of 1850 he was for about six weeks 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He died at Beilm, 27th Septem- 
ber 1850. R, was an author as well as a statesman, and wrote 
on politic% mathematics, and military science. See Frensdorff, 
Joseph von P. Eine Charakterschildei wig (Leips, 1S50). 

Rae'bum, Sir Henry, son of a manufacturer, was born at 
Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Match 4, 1756. At the age of six lie 
was an orphan, and at fifteen he left school and became appien- 
[ ticc to a jeweller. His caricature drawings drew attention in 
| the shop of his master, and ere long he was doing some business 
as a miniature painter. Mai tin, the portrait painter, lent him 
1 pictures to copy; his master absolved him from his appicnticcslnp, 
and he devoted himself cntiiely to painting. Sketching in the 
fields one day, lie put og canvas the figure of a young lady who 
had sauntered acioss the scene. Not long afterwards, he wa«* 
pleased to receive a visit from the same young lady, who gave 
an order for her likeness. Ultimately she became Ijh wife, ami 
brought him a handsome fortune. Thus provided with means, 
he visited London, wheie lie was waimly received by Reynolds, 
in whose studio he worked for about two months, and aftei 
studying for two years in Italy he settled in Edinburgh ( 1787), 
where he worked enthusiastically to the end of his hie, making 
a yearly income of many thousand pounds. He was elected an 
R.A. in 1 Si 5, and was knighted by Geoige IV. m 1822. 
He died 8th July 1823. There can l>e no doubt that R.’s style 
is modelled on that of Reynolds. Adopting Reynolds’ great 
principle of making breadth — the effect produced by masking 
and keeping the lights and shadows as far as possible apart — 
the leading clement in a picture, be cairied out the pnnciple in 
a manner and with a feeling peculiarly his own, rejecting thick 
impasto, and adopting a low tone and a sharp touch while work- 
ing the colouis with little unctuous admixUiie. Wilkie, when 
in Madrid studying the Spanish woiks, in noticing those of 
Velasquez, repeatedly alludes to his simple and powerful mode 
of treatment a* always icminding him of R.'s woiks. In like- 
nesses of men, his veracity has pioved an immense boon to sub- 
sequent genet ations ; for he lived in the time of Edinburgh's 
glory, and was intimate with its gieatest men. Ilis woiks are 
admirably supplemented by Cockburn’s Memorials of Hit Times. 
His portraits of Lord Braxfield, Lord Newton, Cock burn, Francis 
Horner, Mackenzie, Robison, Robertson, Sir Walter Scott, are 
all very well known and highly prized. An interesting exhibi- 
tion of his paintings was held at Edinburgh in 1876. See Por- 
traits of Sir Henry in autotype, with Memoir of the painter, 
by Dr. John Brown (Edin, Elliot, 1873). 

Raff, Joachim, a modern German composer, born at La- 
chen, Switzerland, May 27, 1822. He was devoted to literaluic 
and science in his youth, but about 1843 began to publish a 
number^ of fantasias, caprices, londos, &c., for the pianoforte, 
and their success induced him to renounce school leaching for 
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musical composition, Soon afterwards he produced the opera 
of Kdnig Alfred at Weimar without much success. He belongs 
to the Wagner school, and has glorified his master in his book 
Die Wagner f rage. His pianoforte compositions number over 
200, and he has also written songs and concerted pieces. His 
fame, however, rests principally on his symphonies, particularly 
those entitled Leonore and Im Walde , which are rich in fine 
effects of instrumentation and orchestral colour. 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, a traveller and naturalist, 
was the son of a captain in the W. India trade, and was born at 
sea, off Jamaica, 5th July 1781, While a clerk in the East India 
Company he was sent as assistant-secretary to the new govern- 
ment of Pulo-Penang in 1805, and having acquired a knowledge 
of Malay, was appointed official interpreter. In 1807 he became 
principal secretary and registrar of the court of judicature, but 
was forced by illness to retire to Malacca in the following year. 
Acting parily on his advice, Lord Minto captured Java from the 
Dutch in 1811. Appointed lieutenant-governor, R. ably con- 
ducted the administration for five years, abolishing slavery and 
conciliating the native princes. In X8i6, on account of ill- 
health, he returned to England, where he received the honour 
of knighthood and published his well-known History of Java 
(2 vols. 4to, 1S17). After Java was restored to the Dutch, he 
was made lieutenant-governor of Fort Marlborough settlement, 
Bcncoolen, on the Sumatra coast (1817), where, except duiing 
several months while engaged in forming the new settlement at 
Singapore, he remained till 1S24, when illness again drove him 
back to England. While on the voyage the vessel took fue, 
but the passenger? and crew escaped in the boats. Sir Stam- 
ford thus lost a valuable scientific collection and most of his 
other effects. Before leaving he had published Malayan Mis- 
cellanies (2 vols. Bcncoolen, 1820-22), and endowed a college aP 
Singapore for the study of Malay and Chinese, and on his arrival 
in England he founded and became first piesident of the Zoolo- 
gical Society. lie died in London, 4th July 1826. See a 
Memoir by lus widow (1830). — Thomas R., D.D., LL.D., 
cousin of the preceding, born in London in 17SS, was long an 
able preacher m Liverpool, and published several very populai 
hymns. He died iStli August 1S63, and his biography, written 
by Ins son, Thomas Stamford R., appeared in 1864. 

Raffle'sia is the type genus of the curious parasitical plants 
constituting the small natural order Rafflesiacett , natives of 
tropical /Via and S. America. The name was given by Robot 
Brown in honour of Sir Stamford Raffles, who, during lus 
govcrnoislnp 111 the East, discovered (1S18) in the interior of 
I Sumatia the wonderful K. Amoldi as a parasite upon the roots 
I of Citsns angnsitfolia. This plant beats no leaves, but consists 
of a single gigantic flower, measuring a yard across, and esti- 
mated to weigh 15 lbs., while its cup-shaped perianth is calcu- 
lated to contain six quarts of fluid. The flower is of a mottled 
flesh coloui, and after lemainmg expanded a few days begins to 
putrify, emitting a carrion-like odout attractive to insects, and 
theicby probably conducive to fertilisation. Three other species 
of R. are known to botanists, of which K. Patma is employed in 
Japan a^ an astringent and styptic. The principal S. Ameiican 
genus of this order is Pilostyles , natives of Brazil and Chili. 

Rafn, Karl Christian, a celebrated Danish philologist, 
was hoi n 161I1 January 1795, at Brahesborg in Fyen. After 
studying law at Copenhagen University (1814-16), he became 
sub-librarian there ( 1 821-23), and a professor in 1 826. F rom his 
caily youth R. had been a studerft of Icelandic, and in 1821 he 
began to publish in a Danish translation a collection of old 
Scandinavian mythic and romantic sagas ( Nordiske Kjcempe- 
historian 3 vols. Copenh. 1821-26; 2d ed. 1829-30). In J825 
he founded the Early .Scandinavian Text Society, as secretary 
of which he edited a large number of important works, among 
the chief of which are his ediiions of the Kr&kumdl (Copenh. 
1826) ; Pornaldar- Sogur Nordrlanda (3 vols. 1829-30); and 
Fdreyinga - Saga (1832). For the great collection of the 
Fornmanna-Sogur (12 vols, 1829 et seq.) R. edited a large 
part of the text, and wrote the parallel Danish translation of 
the three first and the eleventh volumes. In his elaborate 
Antiquitates Americana (1837) he clearly proved that America 
had been discoveied by Scandinavians in the 10th c. t and that 
between the nth and the 14th centuries they had settlements 
m the lands now called Rhode Island and Massachusetts. In 
conjunction with Finn Magnuscn, R. wrote Or (inlands Historiske 
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Mmdesmarker (3 vols. 1838-45), and part ol Antiques Russes 
(i vols. 1850-52). He died at Copenhagen, 20th October 1864. 

Raft (Dan. raft , * a spar or pole ) is the name given to an 
assemblage of pieces of timber fastened together to act as a float. 
When the R. is composed of timber sawn into marketable shape, 
and joined simply for convenience of transport down a river to 
the shipping port, it is called a lumber R. Rafts in some places 
are employed to carry freight ; and in many cases of emergency 
at sea, poles and spars require to be lashed together for the 
purpose of saving life. In some large ships, precautions are 
taken against disaster in the provision of life-rafts of ingenious 
construction, based principally on the American tubular system. 
The American life-R. originally consisted of a collapsible 
material, such as indiarnbber, which had to be inflated before 
launching; but now metal tubes have been adopted, two or 
three being connected by giiders, between which air- and water- 
tight tanks for holding provisions are fitted. These tanks have 
Screw taps at top and bottom, so that it is immaterial which side 
of the life-R. falls uppermost. Christie’s and Roper’s cellular 
life- rafts of metal and wood are recent important English addi- 
tions to the means of saving life at sea. They are carried 
stretched across the deck, parallel to the captain’s bridge, and 
they may be launched fiom either side of the ship. 

Rafters, in building, arc inclined timbers of a Roof (q. v.), 
to which is secured the lathing for the support of the slates or 
other covering. The feet of the R. lest on the wall-plate, and 
the heads abut at an angle against each other or against a ridge- 
plate running along the top of the roof. 

Ragg'ed Schools are supplementary of Industrial Schools 
(q. v.), from which they dififei only in being founded and main- 
tained by voluntary contributions. Such schools are intended to 
provide education for vagrant children, and to supply means 
whereby they may be prevented from lapsing into crime. The 
61 st ragged school was perhaps that of John Pounds, the poor 
cobbler o( Portsmouth, who, from about 1819, continued to teach 
destitute children till Ins death in 1839. The Ragged Sunday 
School of London was founded in 1838, and later converted into 
a free day-school ; the Field Lane School was established m 
1843. The first schools at which food was supplied to the 
children were those opened by Sheriff Watson in Abetdeen in 
1841, and by Dr. Robertson in Edinburgh (the Vennel) in 1S45 
Dr. Guthrie’s Plea for R. S. gave an impetus to the movement, 
which led to the establishment of such schools throughout the 
country. A giant of £ 2 , 10s. per head was allowed by the 
Privy Council in 1856, but withdrawn in 1859, and since then 
R. S. have received no aid from the State. The Education 
Acts {1870 and 1872) introducing the principle of compuLoiy 
education have caused many ragged day-schools (especially 111 
England) to be changed to public schools. The question of 
flintier undertaking the burden still resting on the voluntary 
R, S. is at present being forced 011 the attention of school boards. 
In tbe United States the only similar institutions are orphan 
asylums. Of these, the chief, Girard College m Philadelphia, 
founded in 1848, contained as many as 550 orphans in 1875. 

Raggee {Ekusine Coroeana ), a dark and veiy small-grained 
specie-* of millet, which forms the staple of the food of the 
poorer classes in the central plateau of S. India. It is grown as 
a 4 dry-crop, 1 i.e . , on unirrigated land. Its chief merit is its great 
productiveness, for it is neither very palatable nor very whole- 
some. In Mysore, however, it is universally preferred to rice 
as an article of diet. 

Rag'lan, Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, Lord, a 

younger son of the filth Duke of Beaufort and of a daughter of 
Admiral Boscawen, was horn 30th September 178S, and educated 
at Westminster, which he left m his sixteenth year to join the 4th 
Light Dragoons. In 1 807, after proceeding to Constantinople 
with the British ambassador, he joined the staff of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley as aide-de-camp, and went to Copenhagen with him. 
During the Peninsular War he distinguished himself at all the 
remarkable battles, and became military secretary to the com- 
mander-in -chief. At the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 he 
acted as secretary to the embassy at Paris for some months, and 
married Emily Wellesley, niece of the Duke of Wellington, 
whose military secretary and aide-de-camp he again became on 
the renewal of the war. At Waterloo his right arm was shot off, 
but he made good the deficiency to a certain extent by learning 


to write without it. In 1816 he resumed his diplomatic position, 
at Paris, and remained till 18x9, when he became secretary to 
the Master-General of the Ordnance; in 1822 he accompanied 
the Duke of Wellington to the Congress of Verona ; in 1825 he 
went with him to St. Petersburg as secretary of embassy, and in 
1827, on the Duke being appointed commander-in-chief at the 
Horse Guards, he was made military secretaiy, and so remained 
until 1852. He then became Master- General of the Ordnan0e # 
Privy Councillor, and peer. R. was appointed to the command 
of the English troops operating iri the Crimea when he was sixty - 
six years of age. His long administration of business in military 
offices during peace was, in the opinion of Kinglake, far from being 
a good preparation for the command of an army in the field, j 
because the genius of war abhors uniformity and tramples upon 
forms and regulations. At Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, and 
Sebastopol, R.’s courageous simplicity of mind was strongly re- 
vealed, but the disastrous repulse of his troops (June iS, 1855), 
together with grievous mismanagement in the commissariat, 
which entailed great losses among his men, prostrated him. He 
died June 28, 1855, of dysentery. His French colleague Saint- 
Arnauld talked of him as possessed ‘ d’une valeur antique/ but 
he did not possess the talent for swift initiative which is neces- 
sary in a position of the highest command. See Kingiake’s 
J mm sum of the Crimea (1863-77). 

Rag'manRoll, the name given to a record (preserved in the 
Tower of London) of the Scottish barons, landholders, clergy, 
and burgesses who did homage to Edward I. during his triumphal 
piogiess through Scotland in 1296 when John Baliol was de- 
throned. The original instruments of homage have almost cn- 
tiiely perished, but the R. R. enables us to understand how 
thoroughly the English king attained Ins purpose. The record 
is of gicat historical value. It is the only genuine statistical 
document of the time, and the names of the persons throw a 
flood of light on the ethnological conditions of the country. One 
point, for example, is made out quite clearly, viz., that at the 
close of the 13th c. the Gaelic element was still preponderant in 
Strathclyde — "Fergus, Niel, Duncan, Donald, Dougal, Gilmore, 
and Malcolm being names of frequent occurrence, while * Macs * 
positively swarm. One might almost venture to affirm that 
‘ English * was not yet the vernacular of districts like Ayrshhe 
and Galloway. The work was published. by the Bannatync Club 
I > 1834- 

Ragout (Fr. ragofitrr, ‘to revive the appetite’), the French 
tei m for a stew of meat with vegetables and culinary herbs. It 
is essentially the same as the Irish stew. 

Rags are the remains of textile substances after they have 
1 served the purpose- for which they were originally fabricated. 

They are variously utilised, according to the nature and condi > 

1 tion of the fibres of which they are made. Linen, cotton, 
hempen, and other R. of vegetable origin are principally em- 
ployed as a raw material of the paper manufactuie, the cellulose 
of which they are composed being perfectly fitted for that use. 
Linen R. are also reduced to the state of surgical lint, although 
that substance is now principally prepared from a specially 
woven loose linen texture. R. for papermaking are sorted into 
numerous qualities, the finest being white linen, and the lowest 
qualities aie printed calicoes and heavy cottons such as mole- 
skins, corduroys, &c. Woollen and worsted R. are used up in 
liic Shoddy Manufacture (q. v.), and the fine fragments or dust of 
woollen and worsted cloth are dyed various colours and used for 
making flock papers for wall decorations. 

Ragstone, a daik-grey siliceous sandstone wffiich breaks 
with a rough or ragged fractuie. It is much used In Kent as a 
building material. 

Ragu'ly (Fr. raguJ, ‘fretted by lubbing’), in heraldry, an 
epithet applied to a notched or serrated line. 

Ragu'sa (Slav. Dubrovnik , Turk. Rafrozwik), a seaport of 
Austria, in Dalmatia, on a peninsula at the base and on the 
slopes of Mount Sergio, 103 miles S.E. of Spalato. With 
its old walls and towers, the town presents a medieval appear- 
ance, but it has also modem fortifications, with Fort Imperial on 
Mount Sergio and Fort St, Marco on the La Croma, It is well 
built, though many of the streets are steep, and most of them are 
nairow. The harbour immediately S. of R. only admits ships 
of 200 tons, but that of Gravosa, the real port N. of the penin- 
sula and one mile distant, admits the largest vessels. Most of 
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the buildings, including the metropolitan church, were rebuilt 
after the great earthquake of 1667, but many splendid remains 
point to the former magnificence of the city, and two noble 
buildings have survived the overthrow — the Palace, a Renaissance 
structure, begun 1388, finished 1435; and the Dogana (‘custom- 
house’), a Romanesque work, finished 1520. The trade of R. 
is chiefly in oil, soap, brandy, corn, rice, sugar, tobacco, and 
leather. It carries on also a large transit trade with Turkey 
by means of caravans, the annual imports of which are estimated 
at ;£98,ooo and exports at ^76,500. In 1871, 14,819 persons, 
forming 365 caravans with 9064 horses, visited the town. Pop. 
(1870) 8678. R. was founded in the middle of the 7th c. by the 
inhabitants of Old R. (the ancient Epidaurtts ) fleeing from the 
incursions of the Slavonians. It formed itself into an aristocratic 
republic under a count, afterwards styled a rector, and was until 
the loth c. under the protection of the Slavonian princes of 
Narenta. Its inhabitants acquired great maritime power, and 
inflicted defeats 011 the Saracens. From 1260 till 1368 it had 
Venetian rectors, though it did not lose its independence. In 
the war between Genoa and Venice (1378-80) R. sided with the 
former, and sent a fleet to the battle of Chioggia. In 1414 it 
purchased peace from the conquering Ottomans by paying a 
tribute of 500 ducats, which in 1471 was raised to 8000 ducats. 
From this time the city paid a yearly tribute to the Porte, which 
gave it its powerful protection, without interfering with its in- 
ternal affairs ; consequently Ragusan traders enjoyed the peculiar 
good fortune of being safe from the ravages of the Barbary 
pirates. In 1806 Napoleon took possession of R., and in 1S08 
incorporated it with tne province of Dalmatia, after an indepen- 
dent existence of more than 1000 years. In 1S14 it fell to 
Austria. 

Ragu'sa, a town in the S.F. of Sicily, on the right bank of 
the stream R. or Mauli, 31 miles W.S.W. of Syracuse. It con- 
sists of the two parts, R. Superiore and R. Inferiorc, each with its 
own municipal government. In R. Superiore are several old 
churches which survived the earthquake of 1693, the finest of 
which, that of Santa Maria della Scala, has been spoilt by in- 
judicious restoration. Many ruins in different parts, and the 
tombs in an ancient cemetery a mile to the W., point to the 
former grandeur of the city. R. manufactures linens, silks, and 
woollens, and has a considerable production of bricks and tiles. 
Pop. (1874) of R. Inferiore, 6826 ; of R. Superiore, 21,546. R. 
is probably the ancient Hybla Helena, 

Rag'wort is the common name 111 England for the large and 
coarse species of the genus Senecio (q. v.), with yellow rayed 
flowers and laciniated leaves — more particularly to the wide- 
spread European species called S. Jacobiea. It is a tioublesomc 
perennial weed in pastures, &c., crowding out the desirable her- 
bage, and is itself refused by stock, ‘ Grubbing * is the most 
effectual remedy. S. aquatica , often met with in rough, damp, 
undrained pasture-ground, is the Marsh R. In Germany the 
name R. {ragwurz) is assigned to plants of the Orchis tribe, in 
conformity with its aphrodisiac application, as explained in the 
old herbals. 

Rakel. See Varniiagen von Ense. 

Rahway, a city of New Jersey, U.S , 20 miles S.W. of New 
York, stands on a river of the same name, navigable for boats 
of from 4 to 8 feet draught. It has seventeen churches two 
weekly newspapers, a printing-press manufactory, and thirty 
carriage factories. Pop. (1870) 0258. 

RaigHrh, a hill fort in the district of Tannah, Bombay 
Presidency, British India, 65 miles S.E. of Bombay, and 52 
N.W. of Sattara. It is situated among the N. Ghauts, and 
has been called, from its natural strength, the Gibraltar of India. 
In 1648 it fell into the hands of Sivaji (q. v.), the founder of 
the Mahratta power, who fixed his capital here. It sur- 
rendered to the British in 1818. 

Raikes, Robert, the founder of Sunday-schools, was born 
at Gloucester in 1 7 J 5 - He was long editor and publisher of 
the Gloucester Journal \ and during a life of philanthropy became 
intimately acquainted with the destitute and demoralised state of 
the children in and about his native town, then a great centre of 
the pin manufacture. In 1781 he engaged four teachers in dame- 
schools to give Sunday instruction m reading and the Church 
catechism, and in a short time the scheme met with a large share 
of success. A letter by R. in the Gentleman* s Magazine for June 
29 1 


1784 led to the formation of numerous schools on the same 
model, and of a society under high patronage for the establish- 
ment of similar schools throughout the kingdom. This society 
expended ^4000 to teachers in fourteen years. R. died April 
5, 18 1 1, and not long after his death the Sunday-school scheme 
was vastly extended by the teaching being made gratuitous. See 
Cornell’s Life of R, R, (New York, 1864^* 

Rail, a term applied to various Grallatorial or Wading Birds. 
The Kallus aquatieus is the water- R. ; the R, Virginianus the 
Virginian R. ; the landrail 
being the familiar corncrake . - . 

( Crex pratensis). The rails 
form the type of a family 
( Rallida »). The genus Rallus 
itself is distinguished by a 
markedly curved bill, with a 
long groove in which the nos- 
trils are situated. The second 
and third quills are the longest, 
and the hind toe is short and 
slender. The water-R. attains 
a length of 12 inches. It is 
of a biown colour above, Landrail, 

mottled with black. The 

throat, sides, breast, and under parts are grey, tinted with white 
and brown. The bird inhabits ponds and lakes. It is lithe and 
active, and is difficult to capture on account of the ease with 
which it makes its way through reeds and aquatic vegetation. 
The Virginian R. migrates to S. America in winter. It is of 
smaller size than the English water-R., and is of a black colour, 
striated with brown above and orange-brown below. Other 
American species of lads are the Great Red-Breasted R. (A\ 
e/egans), the Salt-water Marsh Hen (A\ crepitans), and the 
Manque lien (A*, longirostris). 

Rails (Ger. riegel, Lat. regttla), in architecture, the horizontal 
parts of a frame and panel, as opposed to the vertical pieces or 
styles . 

Railways and Railway System. The earliest attempts 
at railway construction, in this country were made in the coaling 
districts of Northumberland and Durham. They were origi- 
nally limited to ti am ways of flagstone flanked by parallel rows 
of planking. So long ago as 1630 something of the kind was 
used by a Mr. Beaumont, manager of collieries near Newcastle- 
on-Tync, and in the beginning of the i8th c. the piactice was 
extensively adopted. Improvements were gradually but slowly 
made ; slips of iron were added to increase the durability of the 
rails, and subsequently flanges to prevent the waggons from 
running off. The first considerable iron railway was laid 
down at Colebrookdale, in Shropshire, in 1770. The upper 
rails were made of cast-iron 5 feet long, 4 inches wide, and 
1 1 inches thick, with raised rims to keep the carriage wheels 
on the track, and with holes through which they were spiked 
to the lower wooden rails. The iron railways, or tram- 
ways, as they were cabled, which followed this, were con- 
1 st rue ted on a like principle, although the rails were broader and 
thicker. Upright flanges wcie used in the railway on the Duke 
of Norfolk’s collieries near Sheffield in 177 6. Jessop introduced 
smooth rails at Loughborough in 1789, flanges being placed on 
the carriage wheels. Wrought-iron rails were introduced in 
iSo 8 7 and improved machinery for rolling them followed. The 
real foundation of the 1 ail way system was, however, the intro- 
duction of steam. In 1759 Dr. Robison had suggested to 
the construction of a steam -carriage, and the latter patented an 
Invention of the kind in 1784, a working model of which was 
made by Murdoch, his assistant. Cugnot, a native of Lorraine, 
made a model locomotive for dragging cannon in 1763* a 
full-sized engine in 1769, which, loaded with twelve persons, 
tiavellcd at the rate of 2 \ miles an hour. Oliver Evans, an 
American, invented a road steam-carriage in 1772. A self- 
acting locomotive was p.atented by Richard Trevithick in 1802, 
and exhibited in a field near Euston Sauare. A second 
engine, by the same maker, was used to draw waggons at 
Merthyr Tydvil in 1804, but only worked well with light loads 
on level surfaces or moderate grades, the extent of its power 
being to draw 10 tons of iron at the rate of about 5 miles an 
hour. For a number of years an imaginary obstacle de- 
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laved railway progress the opinion being prevalent that the 
adhesion between the wheels of a loaded engine and the rails 
was not sufficient for the purpose of traction, but that the wheels 
would slip round upon the rails without making progress. 
Cogged wheels were therefore used, and numerous patents were 
taken out for racks, chains, &c. Blenkinsopp’s engines from 
Middleton Collieries to Leeds ran on a racked or tooth-rail laid 
on one side of the road, dragging thirty coal waggons at the 
rate of 3J miles an hour. The fictitious difficulty was not 
finally dissipated until 1812, when smooth wheels were proved 
by Mr. Blackkett at Wylam to be quite efficient in ordinary 
cases if an adequate proportion of weight were made to press 
upon them. ^ The subsequent rapid progress of the locomotive 
was, according to Robert Stephenson, ‘ not due to one man, but 
to the efforts of a nation of mechanical engineers.* The greater 
share of the honour is, however, undoubtedly due to the father 
of this modest speaker and to himself. George Stephenson’s 
first ‘Travelling Engine,' constructed in 1813 at Killingworth 
Colliery, where he was engine-wright, drew 30 tons weight at 4 
miles an hour. An engine made by him two years later con- 
tained the germ of all that has since been effected, and is the 
type of the present locomotive engine. A locomotive on the 
Killingworth model was made for the Duke of Portland for 
use on a tramroad from Kilmarnock to Troon in 1817, but 
frequent breakages of the cast-iron rails caused its discon- 
tinuance. The Hetton Railway, from Iletton Colliery, Durham, 
to the coast, was constructed under Stephenson’s direction in 
1819, an( l was opened on iSth November 1822, on which day 
five of Stephenson’s locomotives each travelled at the rate of 
4 miles an hour dragging seventeen waggons weighing about 
64 tons. 

The turning point in the history of railway enterprise was the 
construction of the Stockton and Darlington line. Previous to 
this about twenty Acts had been passed for the construction of 
railways, commencing with the Wandsworth and Croydon 
line, projected in 1801 and completed m 1805, but the 
Stockton and Darlington was the first railway which carried 
passengers, and on which the locomotive had an extended trial. 
The scheme was set on foot by Edward Pease and a number 
of other members of the Society of Friends, on which account 
the railway obtained the designation of ‘The Ouakers' Line.* 
An Act for the purpose received the royal assent on 19th April 
1821. Stephenson lesurveyed the ground aftciwaids, and al- 
though the original proposal was to use horses, he impressed 
Pease with a high opinion of his locomotive. A second Act was 
obtained in 1823. An engine factory was established by Stephen- 
son, Pease, and others at Newcastle in 1S23, where many of 
the most celebrated engineers of Euiope, America, and India 
have since been educated. The line was opened 27th Septem- 
ber 1825, the locomotives dragging 90 tons, including 600 
passengers, at a rate of 12 miles an hour. Among the oldest 
advocates of a national system of railways were R. L. Edg- 
worth, who described in Nuholsori s Journal of the Arts 
in 1802 a project he had formed many years before for 
laying iron rails on the main roads of England ; Dr. James 
Anderson, who made a similar leeommcndalion m 1800; and 
Thomas Gray of Leeds, who sketched a most able and compre- 
hensive plan in hia Observations on a General bon Railway 
(1820). It is much to the credit of the Scotsman that it was the 
first newspaper in the kingdom to give railways hearty support, 
a series of remarkable and far-seemg papers appealing in its 
columns in 1824 from the pen of the editor, Mr. Charles Mac- 
laren, full of confident anticipation. They were extensively cir- 
culated in Britain, America, and the Continent, and did much 
to press forward the movement. The second railway in Great 
Britain to carry passcngeis and use locomotives was that from 
Monkland to Kirkintilloch, Scotland, opened in September 
1826. A year or two later came the Ballochney and the Can- 
terbury and Whitstable Railways. But the line which finally 
broke the neck of the opposition, and ensured the triumph of the 
innovation, was the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. The 
marvellous increase in business between these two great towns 
had for years quite outstripped the tardy efforts of the canal 
companies, and in 1821 a tramroad was projected between them. 
William James, of West Bromwich, a surveyor, suggested the 
formation of a railway in 1822, but his plan was not taken up. 
A scheme devised by Joseph Sandars in 1824 was more success- 
ful. Stephenson surveyed the ground in that year, meeting with 


the greatest difficulties from the canal proprietors and land* 
owners, who organised a determined opposition. In all England, 
only one engineer, James Walker, was prepared to support 
Stephenson’s evidence before the House of Commons as to 
the speed of the locomotive. A writer in the Quarterly Review, 
while supporting the scheme, hoped Parliament would limit 
speed to 8 or 9 miles an hour, that being, in his opinion, as high 
as could be ventured on with safety. The Bill was defeated in 
1825, but passed in 1826. For traction a multitude of schemes 
were suggested — water-power, hydrogen, carbonic acid gas, 
& c. Gray urged the use of a greased road, and Vignolles 
and Ericsson a central friction rail. Stephenson advocated 
smooth rails and locomotive engines. Two consulting en- 
gineers were selected to report to the Directors, and they 
recommended fixed engines at stages of ij miles each to work 
the trains forward. The bewildered Directors inclined to 
their own engineer, and offered a prize of £500 for the best 
locomotive engine, three of the leading conditions being that it 
was to consume its own smoke, to draw 20 tons weight at 10 
miles an hour, and that its price should not exceed £55°- Robert 
Stephenson’s engine Rocket more than fulfilled all the condi- 
tions, and on the trial day not only gained the prize over three 
other competitors, but decided the Directors in favour of the 
locomotive. The line, notwithstanding great obstacles, was 
successfully constructed — a road over Chat Moss, a bog of 12 
square miles, being a triumph of engineering — and the railway 
was opened for traffic on September 15, 1830. Its undoubted 
success completely proved the practicability of railways, and the 
public spirit and enterprise of the country were henceforth abun- 
dantly foithcoming for the extension of the system. Railways 
were laid down between all the manufacturing centres of the N., 
and were projected from the metropolis in all directions. Land- 
owners, who were at first intensely hostile, came to see the effect 
“ of a railway was not to diminish but to increase the value of 
their property. In ten years 2500 miles of railway, almost all 
wilh double lines, had been laid down at a cost of £60,000,000. 
Space forbids any account of the gigantic growth of the system, 
and the enormous advantages which have accrued from it are so 
transparent that it is unnecessary to dilate upon them. Rail- 
ways acted like swift and navigable rivers, stimulated production 
all over the country by creating maikets for produce, vastly 
economised tune, labour, and money, offered a rapid and com- 
modious means of travel to any portion of the kingdom to all 
sections of the community, assisted the diffusion of knowledge, 
ci cated large towns, and strengthened alike national ties and 
international interests. Over-competition and reckless specula- 
tion was often indulged in ; many private individuals, particu- 
larly during the Railway Mania of 1844-46, were ruined, yet, 
after all, the monetary value of railways to the nation far exceeds 
even the wasteful amount which has been spent upon them. (For 
present statistics of British railways, see end.) England's example 
was speedily followed by most European countries, many lines 
being constructed largely by British capital and British en- 
gineers. The first railway in France, from Paris to St. Germain, 
was finished in 1835. In the course of thirty years the entire 
mileage amounted to 8500, and one half more has since been 
completed. America, however, with true Anglo-Saxon enter- 
prise, took the field before the nations of the Continent. A 
railway, part of the Baltimore and Ohio line, was opened for 
passengers on 31st December 1829, locomotive power having pre- 
viously been employed on a line fiom the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal to Iionesdale. The railway mileage in the United States 
was 2S1S in 1840, 30,635 in i860, while in 1876 it reached the 
astonishing total of 77,457, or three times the circumference of 
the globe. In 1871 alone 7660 miles were opened. In 1848 the 
first grants of land to a railway (the Mobile and Ohio) were made 
by Congress, and this step led to most beneficial results. The in- 
crease of wealth and population west of the Rocky Mountains, 
owing to the discovery of gold in California and other causes, 
induced Congress to authorise the Pacific Railroad in 1862. The 
railway crosses nine separate mountain ranges, and attains an 
altitude at the eastern rim of the Great Salt Lake basin of 7458 
feat. The railway system has been developed with great energy 
in Canada, Australia, the British colonies, and in India. In 
1869 the Indian Government, which had previously guaranteed 
interest to shareholders and reserved power to control proceed- 
ings decided on cm lying out all extensions by direct state 
agency. 
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The following table, amended from the Statesman's Year Book 
for 1878, shows the mileage of the railways of the world on 31st 
December 1855 and 31st December 1876 : — 


States, 

Length open 
Englis 

Dec. 3i, 1855. 

for Traffic in 

1 Miles. 

Dec. 31, 1876. 

One Mile of Rail- 
way to sq. mile 
of area in 1876. 

Europe .... 

Belgium 

Great Biitain . . . 

Switzerland . . . 
Germany .... 
Denmark . . . 
France .... 
Netherlands . , . 

Austro-Hungary . . 

Italy ..... 

Spam 

Sweden 

Portugal .... 
Roumania .... 
Russia in Eunpe 
Turkey .... j 

Norway ..... 1 

Greece | 

21,140 

828 

8 , 33 s 

129 

4,863 

18 

3 , 43 s 

>95 

1,7^8 

566 

275 

23 

22 

C49 

42 

92,Il6 

2,105 

16 872 

1,478 

17, *33 

8 5 3 

12,723 

1,223 

10,738 

4,935 

3 > 7 lS 

2,336 

O44 

yt 6 

965 

504 

7 

41 

5 

7 

ro 

11 

T? 

13 

20 

22 

So 

54 

56 

59 

148 

150 

242 

2,848 

America .... 

20, 04 2 

88, 540 

181 ! 

United States . . . 

19,247 

77-457 

,'■> 1 

Prru 

52 

2,ul<> 

248 

Dommon of Canada 


6,412 ' 

509 ! 

Africa . . . . 1 

... | 

1.847 j 

a >7 

Asia j 

156 ] 

8.076 

2,476 

British India . . . J 

■56 j 

6,938 

129 

Australasia . . ’ 

| 

2 ,6SS j 

2,050 

Victoria .... 


6r8 1 

1 ^5 j 

New Zealand . . . ' 

1 

... | 

£75 ! 

I GO 1 

Tasmania . . . . j 

. . 1 

170 | 

st* : 

New South Wales . | 

... | 

445 1 

784 i 


" 1S77 about 5000 miles of railroad were in formation 

throughout the Biitish Empire. A railway through the entile 
dominion of Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is .at pre- 
sent being constructed, which will, when completed, establish 
an actual as well as political union between all the pi evinces 
of that vast colon}’. The expense is estimated at £32,000,000. 
and the British Government has conti ibuted to tins a guaranteed 
loan of ,£2,500,000. Among the mighty projects of the future 
may be mentioned a laihvay from Russ'a through Siberia with 
a branch to Taslikcnd, though it is probable that the financial 
strain of the late war will postpone its construction indefinitely. 
Through communication from England to India may be con- 
sidered only a question of tune. Accoiding to Mi. Simon 
M 'Bain's volume on 7 'o India by Rail (1876), 2209 miles of 
such a line are at piesent in existence, leaving 3660 miles to be 
constructed, at an estimated cost of £ 32, 000.00a A Committee, 
of the House of Commons conquered in 1872, but did not give 
its support to, a proposal for a railway via the Euphrates valley. 

Railway Legislation and Management . — The policy of Govern- 
ments differs widely on the subject of 1 ail way management. ]n 
most Continental countries everything connected with raihoads 
is organised on a systematic and uniform plan, and in some 
counliies, such as Belgium and Germany, the state is a great 
railwav proprietor. In France and elsewhere the Government 
determines the localities for wdiich railway communication is to 
be provided, lays out the line, regulates the number of trains, 
fixes tariffs, and controls to the most minute details the general 
administration of the system. I11 England ami America, on the 
other hand, everything is left to experience, and no fixed prin- 
ciple or plan exists. Government solely authorises the construc- 
tion of a line and defines the powers of the company which is 
to work it. The tendency everywhere has been towards amal- 
gamation and monopoly, the large companies gradually swallow- 
ing the smaller ones. Almost the whole jailway system of 
France is in the hands of six companies, viz, the Pans, Lyon, 
and Mediterranean, the Paris and Orleans, and the Northern, 
vv estern, Southern, and Eastern. In this country half the total 
mileage is owned by the London and North-Western, the 
Worth- Eastern, the Great Northern, the Great Western, the 
Midland, the Great Eastern, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
the North British and the Caledonian Companies. The pur- 


chase of British railways by the state has been lately urged 
by an influential party. The Government had power by an 
Act passed in 1844 to purchase all lines after they had been 
in existence twenty-five years after that date, but a Committee 
of Parliament reported in 1872 that the terms of the Act were 
at that time impracticable. There are many obstacles in the 
way of purchase. The enormous expense would probably be 
much increased by speculative movements, and would more than 
double the National Debt, the temptation to political favour 
would be gieat, a dangerous power would be at the command 
of the party in office, while the right of the state to make every 
subject a compulsory partner in so great an undertaking may be 
questioned. On the other hnnd, much expense might be saved, 
particularly in preparatory charges, the construction of Useless 
lines might be avoided, and a system of more uniform or at 
least cheaper rates to all places in the kingdom might be adopted. 
At present railways m the United Kingdom are started by 
private individuals, who form a company. The * Standing 
Orders ' of Parliament afford opportunity to petitioners in favour 
of and against the proposed scheme to state their case before that 
tribunal. The examiners of private bills see that the standing 
ordeis have been complied with previous to submission of the 
Act to Parliament. After the second reading of the bill in the 
House of Commons, which is tantamount to an approval of it 
m piinciple, it is refeired to a Select Committee, which hears 
both sides, and leports on the evidence. If the bill passes the 
Commons, it goes through a similar 01 deal in the Louis. Acts 
of Parliament sometimes cost enormous sums. That for the 
Great Western cost £88,000, and that for the Ihighton line 
even more. Railway sliaies are first in the form of scrip, 
deposits being paid by tho^e to whom they are allotted, to 
meet the preliminary and parliamentary expenses. The balance 
is paid on the passing of the Act by calls, and the com* 
pany is authored to borrow one-third of its stock by dehen- 
tuios. Debenture stock has a perpetual guaranteed dividend. 

I Piejerence itoJi, of which there are many varieties, is sc 
| called from its being preferred to 01 dinary stock in the pay- 
ment of dividends. The liability of shareholders is limited to 
the amount of tlieii shaies. The .shareholder elect the Direc- 
tor from among thcii own numbers, and meet personally or by 
pjoxy, usually cveiy half year, when the Directors’ report is lead, 
and the cunent dividend declared. The secrctaiy and othei 
officers arc elected by the Directors. 

The Constitution of 1 ail ways is executed by contract', usually 
let out to public 01 puvate competition. The surveyors of early 
railways followed ns closely as possible the natural declivities of 
the giotind, and aftcrvvauL the practice was more laigcly intro- 
duced of moderating these declivities by embankments, arches 
across valleys cuttings or tunnelling through hills, &c. 'Runnels 
and Viadiit is bang very expensive, are never used when it is pos- 
able to dig cutting r and build embankments. The mateiial, earth, 
•kc., taken ftom cuttings genci ally goes to make embankments, and 
the engineer has to arrange ins plan.; to make the two operations 
fit as well as possible. The 1 ail way and earthworks require 
careful chaining, and it is much better that this should be done 
ihoi oughly at fir-t. As regauls gradients, the tendency has been 
to ineica^c. (Mi the oldest lines grades of 30 or 40 feet to the 
mile vveie considered heavy, but these have since been much 
exceeded. In England grades of 100 feet are not uncommon, 
there aie several of 150 feet and even more, one of the greatest 
(19O leei) being 11c.11 Sheffield. Jn Switzerland, where the 
grades are very severe, as cm the slope of the Righi, central 
cogged rails aie used. It is now asserted that grades of 370 
feet aie workable by locomotives. Curves , when adopted *m 
railway lines, arc with few exceptions over jjlhs of a mile in 
radius, though many are under half a mile. The Government 
formerly, in both Fiance and England, fitfed a minimum radius 
for railway curves. They should be avoided at portions of a 
line where great speed is desirable. -Mechanical contrivances 
affecting the wheels or rails are used where the curves are narrow 
in radius in order to prevent the train running off the line- After 
the level load has bear constructed over bogs, hills, or ravines* 
a thousand minute details require the engineer’s attention. Each 
rail with its fastenings must be completed and the whole road 
carefully ballasted up to the proper level. The material in which 
the railway sleepers are imbedded consists usually of broken stone 
or coal, gravel, cinders, or similar substances, and is technically ! 
called ballast. The ballast promotes drainage by its porosity, 
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resists the sinking of the sleepers, and gives elasticity to the line. 
It is usually about 2 feet in thickness, one foot being below and 
one foot around and above the sleepers. The best material for 
sleepers is Oak, which is, however, expensive. Larch and tim- 
ber from the Baltic are most generally used in this country, 
and hemlock and chestnut trees in the United States. The 
trees, about io inches in diameter, are split through the 
middle, and the sleepers thus formed, which must be straight 
and uniform , in size, are laid down about 3 feet apart from 
one another. In their natural state they last six or seven years, 
but the process of creosoting renders them much more durable. 
In India, where wood is expensive, rectangular blocks of cast 
iron have been used as sleepers. 

Kails . — For many years the iron used for rails was inferior, 
but lias lately much improved in quality, and since the year 
1837 steel rails have been largely introduced. Steel rails 
cost about one-half more than iron rails, but last enormously 
longer. In Great Britain and Europe the usual form of lail is 
the double-headed, which when worn on one edge is reversible. 
It requires a cast-iron chair on every sleeper in which it is fixed. 
In America the base of the rail is about 4 inches wide, and 
chairs are dispensed with* Kails are about 24 feet long in tins 
country, and in America 30 feet is usual. 85 to 100 lbs. per 
yard was formerly considered the best weight for rails, but now 
a weight of 35 lbs. for light rails and bo for heavy rails is 
thought sufficient. The joints of the rails aie secured by fish- 
plates and fastened by screw bolts. Switches or points and 
crossing by turntables and traversing platforms are used for the 
passage of a train fiom one set of rails to another. 

All railway lines are divided into districts, to which gangs of 
platelayers are attached. Their duty is to inspect the rail*, points, 
and signals in their portion of the road every twelve hours, and to 
keep them in perfect icpair. For the purpose of signals, again, 
a railway is divided into blocks, each commanded by a signal 
cabin, in any one of which there must be only one tiain at a time 
on each line of rails. One signal box frequently commands 
several separate lines of rails, and the duties of the signalman 
then icquiie his most unceasing vigilance. 

Gauge— In the first railways constructed Gcoigc Stephen- 
son adopted a gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, that being the 
gauge of the common vehicles of the ct »uiitry at the time. 
Biunci and other engineers subsequently lecommcnded a much 
wider gauge, but in 1846 the gauge was fixed by Parliament 
at Stephenson's dimensions for all laihvnys in the United 
Kingdom except the Great Western. The latter railway after- 
wards adopted 4 feet 84 inches also, and the practice thus 
became universal. The early lines on the United States used 
the British gauge, but in the S. and W. from 5 feet to 6 feet 
was afterwards common. Expeuence has not been in favour 
of broad gauges, ami on a memorable occasion the Ohio ami 
Mississippi Railway changed then gauge fiom 6 feet to 4 feet 9 
inches, by moving a line of tails along then entire route on a 
single Sunday night. Lines on nanower gauges have lately 
been sanctioned in Russia and adopted in Canada, some parts of 
Sweden, and Switzerland. The Indian Government decided 011 
5 feet 6 inches in 1851, but adopted 3 feet 3 inches in 1873 for 
the sake of economy in the construction of the Punjaub, Scmde, 
and other large railways. With a nairnw gauge expense is 
diminished, and the latiu of dead to useful weight in a train is 
lessened. 

The cost of railway construction in Great Britain has been 
much greater than in America, the aggregate expenses connected 
with the formation of all the lines in the two countries being 
about equal, although the mileage of railways in the United 
States is five times that of this country. This is accounted for 
partly by the enormous preliminary expenses which have been 
paid by British railway companies. To construct the railways 
of the United Kingdom up to the end of the year 1875 Gee l). 
Kinnear Clark’s contribution to British Manufacturing Indus* 
tries) t cost £630,223,494, or ^37,833 per mile, only about two- 
thirds of which was actually expended in woiks, the remainder 
being paid chiefly in law expenses and compensation to land- 
owners. The sums paid as ‘land damage' used to be most 
exorbitant, and even now it is probably double the real value of 
the land, so general is the prejudice in favour of private as 
opposed to public interests. Unfavourable physical features 
have also increased the expense of English lines. But the cheap- 
ness of American railways is more apparent than real. They 
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are built at the lowest possible estimated, and light rails, narrow 
banks, and wooden or trestle bridges are extensively used. The 
result is that the subsequent expense in maintenance and repairs 
is much greater in America than in Great Britain, In England 
one ton of bituminous coal suffices for about 75 miles of journey, 
against 45 in America. 

'funnels. Viaducts , Bridges, &>c . — (1) Tunnels , — One of George- 
Stephenson’s most splendid efforts was the Kilsby Tunnel, on 
the London and Birmingham line, which is 2398 yards long, 
and cost £300,000, The Thames Tunnel, now used, though not 
originally constructed for a railway, is also a wonderful work, 
and the Underground Railway in London, which cost on an 
average £700,000, is also a splendid achievement. The Watford 
Tunnel, 1 mile long, cost £140,000. The Woodhead Tunnel 
(3 miles 60 feet) is the longest tunnel in Gieat Britain. Tunnels 
have, however, been constructed on a much grander scale else- 
where. The Mont Ccnis Tunnel, about 8 miles in length, 
uniting the railways of France with those of Italy, was con- 
structed in 1857-70, and cost £3,000,000. The St. Gothard 
Tunnel, now being carried lluough, and which will probably 
be completed in 1879, is on a larger scale still. It is 
designed to connect the Swiss railways with those of Northern 
Italy. But a gigantic scheme has in the last few years been 
mooted, before which even these great efforts pale, viz., the 
projected Channel Tunnel, from St. Margaret's Bay, South 
Foreland, to a point between Calais and Sangatte, a length of 
22 miles, requiting, with approaches, 31 miles of railway. A 
rival proposal has been made to lay a pair of huge tubes from 
Dover to Cape Grisnez. Either scheme would practically annex 
our railway system to the whole of the railways of the Continent. 
(2.) Bridges . — The High Level Bridge at Newcastle, one of the 
most pictuiesque and imposing of lailway structures, was designed 
by Stephenson and opened in 1845. The Britannia Bridge over 
the Mcnai St 1 aits, opened 5th March 1850, is 1841 feet long, 
and cost £000,000. In S. Devonshire there are 5 miles of 
bridges and viaducts designed by Brunei on a gigantic scale. 
Some of the railway approaches to London are constructed for 
several miles on arched viaducts of brick. The Tay Railway 
Bridge, opened 31st May 1878, is at present the longest 
railway budge in the world (10,612 feet, in 85 spans, 11 
being of 245 feet each). It was designed by T. Bouch, and 
e°$t £350, ooo. The Victoria Bridge, winch crosses the St. Law- 
rence near Montreal, is 7000 feet long,' but the Royal Albert 
Bridge, designed by Mi. Legge to cross the same river, will be 
15,500 feet long. The E. River Bridge between Brooklyn and 
New York, and the St. Louis Bridge, are two of the fiisl works 
of the kind m the United States. Elevated rack railways, such 
as that from the Battery to 30th Street, New York, are features 
in the streets of some Amencan cities. The combined road and 
railway bridge over the Rhine at Cologne cost £600,000. 
llollandsch Dicp, near Macrdijk, Holland, is a remarkable 
work 7 fmlongi long. It cost £460,000. The Sommerung 
Railway, connecting Vienna and Trieste, abounds in extraordi- 
nary works, steep giadients, vast tunnels and viaducts. 

Belling Stock. — Locomotive — In tecent years locomotives have 
increased in size. Six-wheeled engines are used in this country, 
and eight and even ten wheels in America and some parts of 
Germany. The weight of a modern engine ranges from 6 to 
50 tons, including the tender, and the load from 50 to 500 tons. 
The usual w r eight is 20 to 25 tons. A first-class engine to travel 
fifty miles an hour will weigh 30 tons, and cost £3000. Car- 
riages. — Passenger-carriages are of three kinds, first, second, 
and third cla-;s on all British railways except the Midland, where 
only two classes are used. On most lines all classes of pas- 
senger carriages have recently been made more comfort- 
able. The long train-like carnage is an American invention. 
The new carnages of the Midland line cost fiom £500 to £600 
each. They rest on 6-whceIcd bogies, and each has four lirst- 
class and four third-class compartments and a luggage box. 
Recently sleeping accommodation has been provided for on the 
long-journey trains in this country by the use of Pullman cars. 

Speed. — The average speed of express trains in England is over 
40 mile an hour, and at some places exceeds a mile a minute. 
The journey from London to Exeter by the Great Western Rail- 
way, 193 miles, is accomplished in 44 hours, and from London 
to Edinburgh by the Great Northern and North British Railways 
in 9 hours. The lattei, not taking stoppagesjnto account, gives 
an average continuous speed along the whole route of 44 miles 
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an hour, it being greatly more at various portions. Continental' 
and American railways are slower. The fastest train in France, 
from Calais to Paris, travels at 37 miles an hour. From Paris 
to Marseilles (537 miles) takes 15! hours, the average per hour 
being 34 miles. The highest speed in Belgium and Holland is 
about 33 miles. In Germany and Switzerland few lines much 
exceed ao miles. From Berlin to St. Petersburg (1028 miles) 
is traversed in 46 hours, the average being 22} miles. In 
America 30 miles is considered fast. 

Passengers and Fares . — The total number of passengers who 
travelled by railway in the United Kingdom during the year 
ending 31st December 1876, excluding 394,427 season-ticket 
holders, was as follows : — 

1st Class, .... 44,859,066 

2d Class, .... 66,478,195 

3d Class 426,950,034 

538,287,295 

The following statement of the proportion of the total pas- 
sengers carried in the three classes in 1855 and 1876 shows 
an increasing tendency on the part of the public to travel third- 
class : — 



1857 

1876 

1 st Class, 

* 3-4 

8.3 

2 d Class, 

30.4 

12.4 

3d Class, 

56.2 

79-3 


Fares, average 2jd. per mile for first class, I jd. second, and 
id. or ijd. third. When return tickets are granted, the average 
charge for the double journey is about a fare and a half. Special 
excursion trains frequently run at much lower rates. In the 
booking-office attached to the stations the tickets are arranged 
in long upright tubes in reversed numerical order. Only one 
ticket For a particular place and class can be drawn out at a time, 
and the last remaining ticket in the tube always shows the num- 
ber sold. A large Clearing-House, on the banker’s principle, is 
established near Euston Station, London, where all tne accounts 
for the through traffic is settled. The money received at all sta- 
tions for joint tickets is paid into the Cleanng-IIoube, and the 
proper proportions are thence every month handed to the various 
companies according to a mileage scale. The regulations as to 
luggage, &c,, are looser in England than on the Continent, on 
account of the high pressure demanded. A general improve- 
ment is, however, observable in railway station accommodation, 
and the practice of having hotels attached to the termini has been 
found a great convenience. The traffic managers, locomotive 
superintendents, and station-masters are responsible for the organ- 
isation and smooth workingof all passenger and goods trains. 
The difficulties of the traffic manager may be estimated by con- 
sidering that Bradshaw’s Guide gives the time of running of 
passenger- trains only, and that he is in addition responsible for 
all the mineral and goods trains, which must not disturb the 
ordinary traffic. 

Accidents . — In the year 1876 the following casualties occurred 
on railway lines in the United Kingdom : — 

Killed. Injured . 

Passengers — 

1 From causes beyond their own control . . 38 1279 

a- From misconduct or want of caution . . xoi 604 

Railway Servants — 

1. From causes beyond their own control . . 43 384 

3. From misconduct or want of caution . . . 630 2216 

3. Persons pacing over level crossings tres- 
passers and suicides 433 241 

Total 1245 4724 

Taking a series of years, the causes of railway accidents have 
been classified by Mr. J. Bramweil as follows : — 


Collisions of various kinds ...... 58.7 per cent 

Trains going on wrong lines 12.0 ,, 

Leaving the rails 92 ,, 

Defects in rolling-stock 92 ., 

On inclines 4.6 ,, 

Entering stations at too high speed . . 1.8 ,, 

Miscellaneous 


100.0 per cent. 

During the year 1876, the total number of safe journeys accom- 
plished bore the proportion of 4,500,000 to one fatal accident, 
or excluding the fatal accidents arising from the passengers’ own 
fault, the pioportion of 14,000,000 to 1. Probably the most 
perfect arrangements will ncvei wholly prevent accidents. 
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Statistics . — The following additional statistics of the railways 
of the United Kingdom, as at 31st Dec. 1876, are interesting—: 



Authorised Capital 
of Railways. 

Gross Receipts 
during year. 

Working Expenses 
during year. 

England & Wales 
Scotland . . 
Ireland . . . j 

£611,412,535 
92 , 735,357 | 

37 , 664/35 1 

£$*,476.3x9 

6,965,091 

a,774.365 

, £28,466,366 
3,597*993 
M7M»o 

jUnited Kingdom 

£741,802,527 

£62,215,775 

£33,535.509 


£549,°95,7°5 of the authorised capital was by shares and 
£192,706,822 bv loans. ' The paid-up stock and share capital 
was £490,916,875. The passenger traffic and mails gave 
42.05 per cent, of the gross receipts or £26,163,551, and the 
goods traffic 54.25 per cent, or £ 33 , 754 » 3 * 7 * The value of the 
passenger and goods receipts was about £ 355 1 per mile, and 
5s. 6}a. per train mile. The total capital received by railway 
companies in the United Kingdom including loans and deben- 
ture stock has been at the rate of ,£39,012 per mile of railway 
constructed up to the end of 1876, Railway dividends paid in 
1876 varied from 1 to 13 per cent., the great bulk lying between 
3 and 8. The total mileage open on 31st December 1876 was 


England and Wales .... IJ.9S9 

Scotland ...... 2.726 

Ireland 2.157 

Total— United Kingdom . 16872. 


The Great Western Railway has the greatest mileage (2059 miles), 
the London and North-Western carried the greatest number 
of passengers in 1876 or 46,746,332, and the North-Eastern 
Railway the heaviest weight of goods or 34,343,695 tons. 

References. — The third volume of Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers 
(1862) contains a good history of the caily English railways. 
See also a Book about Travellings Past and Presents by T. A. 
Croall (London and Edinburgh, 1877); Wood On Railroads ; 
Simm’s Public Works of Great Biitain ; Pambour, 7 he 
Locomotive Engine ; Clark On Railway Machinery ; Reports oj 
Commissioners on Guagcs ; and the annual Reports of the Rail- 
way Commissioners. Bradshaw's General and Steam Navigation 
Guides published monthly, is a most admirable and comprehen- 
sive collection of time-tables. Poor’s Railway Manual L a 
standard authority on American railways. 

Laws Affecting R. — By 24 and 25 Viet. c. 97 any malicious 
injury to a railway or malicious obstruction of the line is a 
felony, subjecting the offondei to penal sei vitude, possibly for life. 

Liabilities. — Every railway is required to forward goods and 
passengers without unreasonable delay. The company must 
provide reasonable accommodation in their trains, but they are 
not bound to accommodate an extraordinary number of pas- 
sengers. It is liable for neglect 01 default in the carriage of 
goods to a limned amount. Extra value may be declaied and 
paid for. 

Baimon'di, Marc Antonio, the mo 4 famous of the eaily 
Italian engravers, was born at Bologna about 1488. Originally 
apprenticed to a goldsmith, he studied design and engraving 
in niello under Francia, and his first copperplate is a repro- 
duction in 1505 of the 1 Py ramus and Thisbe ’ of the famous 
Bolognese. Vasari says that R. adopted Hie profession of 
an engraver after seeing some of Diirer’s woodcut prints. 
When he went to Venice in 1506, lie copied with the minutest 
accuracy the entire series of Durer’s ‘Passion of our Lord* and 
‘ Life of the Virgin.’ To one of these he affixed the monogram 
of Durer, and the prints sold as originals. Diirer was so 
enraged, according to Vasari, that he hastened to Venice and 
procured from the senate an order restricting the future use 
of his monogram or mark. In 1510 R, removed to Rome, 
where among his earliest works were Raphael’s ‘Lucretia* 
and ‘Judgment of Pans.* So pleased was the great master 
with the execution of these that he permanently secured R.’s 
services. For the next ten years R. devoted himself exclu- 
sively to engraving Raphael’s pictures, aided by a body of pupils, 
among the best of whom were Marco da Ravenna and Agostino 
Veneziano. In this way R. founded what i$ called the Roman 
school of engraving. After Raphael’s death he was mainly 
engaged on the designs of Giulio Romano ; and as the engraver 
of that artist’s indecent illustrations of Aretino’s sonnets he was 
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imprisoned by Clement VII. Released on the intercession of 
Cardinal de Medici, he acquired the favour of the Pope by 
engraving BandieU’s ' Martyrdom of San Lorenzo ; 9 but the sack 
of Rome in i $«7 reduced him to poverty. He then retired to 
Bolognat where he appears to have reside^ till his death, the 
date of which is uncertain, some authorities assigning it to 1539, 
others to 154$ One of the earliest, he is also one of the greatest 
of all engravers. His treatment of Raphael’s designs has never 
been equalled for precision and delicacy of touch, subtlety, and 
range of tint, and faithful preservation of the painter’s feeling. 
From the first his works, of which there are over 600, were in 
great request, and hence the plates soon got worn, and only 
early impressions are worthy of his name. At Mr. Johnson’s 
sale in London, in 1860, a ‘Judgment of Paris’ brought ^320. 
Fine collections of R. are in the print -room of the British 
Museum and in the Louvre. 

Bain is the result of the condensation of the water-vapour 
ever present in the air into drops, which descend by their own 
weight to the surface of the earth. Even when there is not a 
cloud in the sky there is always a considerable quantity of mois- 
ture in our atmosphere, and this moisture is a most important 
element in the modifications of climate. The quantity which 
the air can retain depends upon the temperature — the higher the 
temperature the greater the quantity ; and when the maximum 
quantity for any temperature is present, the air is said to be 
saturated. Saturation must always precede precipitation. The 
air, however, is not always saturated. As a rule, the moisture 
present could be held in suspension by the same mass of air at 
a lower temperature ; and the temperature, for which the air 
would be saturated in the given circumstances, is called the dew- 
point. The determination of this critical temperature by the 
ordinary methods of Hygrometry (q. v.) gives the necessary 
datum for finding the absolute humidity of the air, *>., the 
quantity of water- vapour m unit mass of air. The ratio of the 
actual quantity present to the maximum quantity which the air 
at its present temperature could hold is called the relative 
humidity, or simply the humidity. It is the humidity which 
indicates the dryness or wetness of the air. If it is nearly unity, 
the air is nearly saturated, and is therefore wet ; and the smaller 
the fraction which expresses the humidity, the drier is the air. 
Any cause which lowers the temperature of the air below the 
dew-point is sufficient to cause deposition of moisture, which 
appeafs as dew, mist, R., snow, or hail, according to the circum- 
stances under which the cooling has taken place. On a clear 
still night after a hot summer day, the conditions are most 
favourable for the deposition of dew. The surface of the earth 
radiates rapidly the heat which it had absorbed during the day, 
and soon cools below the temperature of saturation of the con- 
tiguous air, which, reduced also in temperature, is no longer able 
to retain the moisture it formerly held, but deposits it as dew on 
the cool surface. Here there is generally no cloud formed, since 
the condensation takes place not in the body of the air, but only 
along the thin stratum in immediate contact with the colder earth. 
Sometimes, however, and especially if the air is nearly saturated, 
a broader stratum is reduced in temperature, and there results 
the well-known evening haze, which gives to the setting sun or 
rising moon a characteristic ruddiness. This haze differs only in 
degree from the thick fogs which frequently envelop our islands. 
A slight diminution in temperature of a mass of nearly saturated 
air is sufficient to cause the vapour present to condense into 
minute drops, which make up what we understand usually by a 
cloud. Mist or fog is simply a cloud formed close to the surface 
ofcthe earth. The most usual causes which effect this condensa- 
tion are the cooling of the air by its own expansion, the inter- 
mingling of two masses of air at different temperatures, and the 
impact of the moisture-laden air against a cold surface. When 
a stream of heated air ascends, it loses heat in two ways — by 
radiation and by expansion — and thus it gradually cools until it 
can no longer hold the water-vapour present as vnpour. Condensa- 
tion takes place, and clouds are formed in the high strata of the air 
—clouds which by their own weight are always descending. 
Should these in their descent pass into a sufficiently dry mass 
of air, they will gradually evaporate again and disappear. 
They are not R.^louds. R.-clouds are usually the result^ 
of the indraught of a warm saturated current of air" 
into a colder region, or of a cold current into a warmer 
saturated ^region. If the lowering of the temperature is not 


sufficient to bring it below the saturation /point, no conden- 
sation can take place and no rain will fall, A current 
of air which flows from a more humid to a less humid 
region must necessarily feel wet, even though it be unaccom- 
anied by precipitation, and a wind from a less humid to a more 
umid region is dry. The trade-winds are therefore dry, while 
the heavy rains in the intermediate region of calms are the result 
of the rapid cooling of the ascending masses of air which have 
been saturated with moisture through the action of the sun’s 
tropical heat. Clouds are thus formed, and these, cooling con- 
tinually by radiation from their upper surface, descend gradually 
towards the earth. The jjzops, at first small, grow in size, the 
larger ones growing at the expense of the smaller, until their 
weight, ultimately overcoming the viscosity of the air, precipitates 
them as R. During evaporation heat is absorbed, while during 
condensation it is evolved. Hence a cloud when forming is at a 
considerably high temperature — a fact which may be readily 
observed as a sudden mist is settling down. The cause of R., then, 
is a more or less sudden alteration in temperature. This change 
is generally accompanied by wind, and hence wind and R. are 
usually, and in some regions invariably, the accompaniments of 
each other. Forests have a great influence on the rainfall of a 
country. They seem to attract the R., and thus are their own 
preservers, since R. in turn encourages vegetation. As a country 
is cleared of its wood, its climate becomes drier, a phenomenon 
which has been extremely well marked in Queensland and other 
parts of Australia. The relation of rainfall to seasons is most 
marked in the tropics. Winter is the dry season, summer the wet ; 
and as a rule the air is more humid in summer than in winter all 
over the globe. Everywhere, however, even in the tropics, the 
configuration of the land has a great influence upon the rainfall. 
The direction in which to look for the explanation of this is indi- 
cated by the consideration that the grand source from which the 
atmosphere draws its vapour is the ocean. If the prevalent winds 
set from the ocean towards the land, the likelihood is that that 
region will be wetter than if the prevalent winds set from inland. 
The moisture-laden air, again, after crossing a considerable tract 
of country, gradually loses its vapour, especially if the country 
be mountainous. Mountains and mountain-ranges powerfully 
influence the climate of the contiguous country, robbing the air 
of its moisture as the current speeds past. Thus, during the 
S. W. monsoon of India, there is no rain on the E. coast, but 
there is a copious precipitation on the W. coast. The W. of 
Europe, exposed to the Atlantic, has generally a wetter climate 
than the E. There are also certain parts of the earth where R. 
never falls. The best known of these are the Sahara in Africa, 
the Desert of Gobi in Asia, the basins of the Columbia and 
Colorado in N. America, and the coast of Peru in S. America. 
In the last case, the Andes acts as a complete barrier to the 
clouds which are borne from the Atlantic, and which pour forth 
their stores of water upon the eastern slopes, feeding the tribu- 
taries of the Orinoco and Amazon. The greatest rainfall on the 
globe occurs at the Khasi Hills (q. v.) in Assam, where 600 
inches fall in a year. 

Bain-Bird ( Saurotheia vetula), a species of Scamorial birds 
allied to the cuckoos, inhabiting S. America and the W. Indies. 
It is also known by the name 1 Tom Fool,’ on account of the 
carelessness and prying curiosity with which it will approach any 
new or unusual object. The wings are weak. Its colour is a 
brownish grey above and a yellowish brown below, the 
tail being varied with white and black. This bird 
belongs to a small group of the Cuculida, named the ‘ Ground 
Cuckoos.’ 

Bain'bow, the well-known luminous arch which is frequently 
seen stretching across the heavens after or during a shower of 
rain. The circumstances under which such a phenomenon may 
occur, however, are very various ; but in all certain conditions are 
necessary. The observer must be situated between the sun and 
a cloud from which the sun’s rays are reflected. These rays are 
not reflected directly as from a polished surface, but are thrown 
back after refraction and reflection through and in the minute 
spheres of water which make up the cloud. Not all these drops 
can so act, but only such as fulfil the necessary optical conditions 
for a ray incident at the external surface to suffer internal reflec- 
tion, and be transmitted after a second refraction to the ob- 
server’s eye. All such drops must lie upon a circle symmetri- 
cally placed with reference to the right line joining the observer 
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and sun. If white light were homogeneous, the bow would be 
simply a thin bright line. But since white light is heterogeneous, 
and each constituent has a definite wave-length with correspond- 
ing refractive properties and a corresponding tint, the complete 
solar R. is composed of numerous concentric lines of various 
colours blending insensibly into each other from red through the 
intermediate tints to green, and so on to violet. A R., indeed, con- 
sists of a series of spectra (see Spectrum Analysis), arranged 
side by side so as to form a circular band 2° broad. The size and 
height of this arc depend upon the position of the sun. The 
lower the sun the higher the R. The radius of the circle of which 
the bow forms a part is about 41 0 . The violet is innermost, the 
red outermost, and within the violet supernumerary arcs are 
sometimes seen. These are caused by interference. Frequently 
a secondary R. is observed, having a radius of about 52 0 and a 
breadth of 3 0 30'. In it the red is on the inside. It is produced 
by the final emergence of the ray from the drop after two 
internal reflections. The increased loss of light makes the 
secondary R. always much less brilliant than the primary. 
Rainbows of the third older have been seen, but they are of lare 
occurrence. The most usual circumstances, other than the 
ordinary rain-shower, under which rainbows appear, are in 
cascades and fountains, in the foam of the sea, or even by the 
action of the dewdrops. Such phenomena as lunar rainbows 
are also known. Here the source of light is the moon, and con- 
sequently the tints are not so brilliant as in the solar R. A 
secondary lunar R. is an extremely rare phenomenon. 

Rain-Gauge is an apparatus for measuring the rainfall at 
any locality. The simplest and most trustworthy form consists 
of a vessel or receiver which communicates with the air above 
by means of a funnel. The quantity of rain collected is then 
measured cither by being poured into a graduated vessel, 
or by having a graduated scale -in the receiver itself. Much 
attention must be paid to the setting of the R.-G. in a suitable 
place. 

Rai'ny Lake, on the boundary between Canada and Minne- 
sota, lies 160 miles W. of Lake Superior, at an elevation of 
1035 feet, and is 35 miles long by 5 of avciage breadth. It is 
fed by the liver Nameken and other stieams, and drains, by 
the Rainy Lake River 100 miles long, into the Lake of the 
Woods. 

Raipur, the chief town of the district of the same name, 
Central Provinces, British India, 1S0 miles Pi. of Nagpur. Pop. 
(1872) 19,116. It is: an old town, with a massive fort and many 
tanks, gardens, and temples. It has now a large trade. In 
I 875“7b the exports, chiefly oil-seeds and lac, were valued at 
,£89,000 ; the imports, piece-goods, rice, mctal-waie, Ac., at 
£106,000. The main street is 2 miles long, well laid out, and 
the houses aie ornamented with wood carving. — The district of 
R. is almost coextensive with the plateau of Chuttccsguih. 
Area., 11,885 sq. miles; pop. (1S72) 1,093,405, The tableland 
is very fertile, but the surplus produce is, as yet, remote from a 
market. It is proposed to continue the railway from Nagpui, 
or to open a new lme from Calcutta. The crops aie nee, wheat, 
gram, koJo, and cotton. 

Raised Sea-Beaches. See Beaches, Raised. 

Rai'sins (Fr. raisin , ‘grape;’ Prov. razim, Span, taeiino , 
Ital. racemo, from Lat. racemus) are the dued ripe grapes of 
certain varieties of the vine. These varieties are principally 
the Muscatel, Valent ia, and Sultana grapes, cultivated in the 
countt ies bordering the Mediterranean Sea and the Cheek 
Archipelago. Currants are a small variety of R. made from the 
currant or Corinthian grape grown in Greece and the Ionian 
Islands. Sultana R., cultivated in Turkey, are free from seeds oi- 
lstones, ’ and consequently more valuable than the other kinds. 
To prepare R, the grapes are allowed to be dead ripe, after 
which they are plucked, scalded in a caustic saline ley, and 
dued .by exposure to the sun for about a fortnight. R. are 
nutritious, cooling, and somewhat laxative, but a little indi- 
gestible. In addition to their extensive use as a dessert fruit 
and in pudding-*, Ac., they are extensively employed in the pre- 
paration of British wines. The imports into the United Kmg- 
dom for the year 1876 amounted to 583,860 cwts., the duty on 
which was ,£204,351. These imports came from Spain* Asiatic 
1 urkey, Italy, Greece, and other countries. 
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Raj'ah {rdjd), the Hindu term for king or prince, which pre- 
serves the original Sanskrit form corresponding to Lat. rex and 
French rot. It is assumed by all sorts of petty chiefs, and is fre- 
quently conferred by tire British Government, as an honorific title, 
upon meritorious individuals. In early times there was no higher 
rank ; but now Oriental vanity is pleased with the invention of 
Maharajah (‘ great prince ’) and Adhi Rajah (* first prince '), The 
former of these is borne by most of the great Hindu feudatory 
chiefs, and is also conferred on British subjects. The chief of 
Oodeypoor (q. v,), the acknowledged leader of the Rajputs, bears 
the title of Rana, probably a corruption of R. Other common 
corruptions of the word arc Roy (Rai), which was applied by the 
Mohammedans to Hindu civil officers of rank, and Row (Rao), 
which was originally a Mahratta title. Both these two have 
now become common personal names. The feminine of R. is 
Ranee ; cf Lat. re x, regina ; Ger. kbnig, konigin* 

Rajahmundry ( R&jd-mahendravaram ), the chief town of 
the Godavery district, in the Madras Presidency, British India, 
just above the bifurcation of the delta of the Godavery river, 30 
miles from the sea and 65 N.E. of Masulipatam. Pop. (1871) 
1 973S. The southern suburb is well laid ou,r. The Government 
offices to the N, occupy the site of an old fort. Near the river 
are an ancient Hindu pagoda and a Mohammedan mosque 
bearing date 1324 a.d. There is a church, a provincial school 
teaching up to the university standard, nnd a Protestant mission 
with 400 converts. A permanent museum was built in the 
centre of a public garden in 1865. In the 12th c. R. was the 
capital of an independent Rajput dynasty, and it used to give its 
name to the British district. See The Godavery District by H. 
Morris (Lond. 1878). 

Rajmehal (‘royal estate’), a ruined town in the district of 
the Sonthal Pergunnalis, Bengal, British India, situated on high 
land a short distance fiom the right or S. bank of the Ganges, 
137 miles by rail N. of Calcutta. It was chosen by the 
Moguls in 1592 as the seat of government in Bengal, arid re- 
mained a place of great importance until the beginning of the 
present century, when the Ganges deserted its former collide. 
The river now flows 4 miles away, and the palaces, mosques, 
and tombs of the Mohammedans have relapsed into jungle. - In 
trade, also, it lus been to a great extent supplanted by Sahcb- 
gungc. In 1S76 77> however, piece-goods to the value of 
£184,000 were lcceived at the railway station for distribution in 
the country round. 

Rajpeepla, the fust native state in the Reiva Kanta Agency, 
India, in political connection with the government of Bombay. 
Aien, 1514 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 120.036; revenue, £80,000, 
of which £6500 is paid as tribute to tire Gackwar, under British 
guarantee. Hills cover three-fourths of the a:ea, producing teak 
and other timbci, The lands* to the N. along the Ncrbudda liver 
yield abundant crops of cotton, od-seeus, tobacco, and sugar- 
cane. The climate is unhealthy, and more than half the inhabi- 
tants belong to the wild tribe of Bheels. Nandod, the capital, 
has a pop. (1872) of 0768. The ruling family arc Rajputs, and 
date back for 400 years. 

Rajptit (* the son of a Raja,’ or prince), the general desig- 
nation of the races in the N. and W. of India, who claim to be 
descended fiom the ancient dynasties of the sun and moon, 
forming the two great tribes of Suryavansi (Solar) and Chan- 
dravansi (Lunai), fiom whom the 36 royal clans are supposed to 
originate. There arc, in addition, an innumerable number of 
minor clans of inferior rank. The Rajputs are generally re- 
garded as the legitimate representatives of the Kshattriya or 
wairior cade of the primitive Hindu system; and as a rule they 
disdain employments which are not of a semi-military character. 
Many of them arc landholders , and the poorer members are 
largely employed throughout the Peninsula as sepoys, policemen, 
door-porteis, and private guards. The home of the race is the 
central tract of Rajputana, wlieie their chiefs still exercise 
sovereignty ; but they are also numerous N. in the Punjaub, W. 
in Gujerat, and E. as far as Behar. The petty hill chieftains in 
all parts of India, even when evidently of aboriginal descent, 
claim to belong to this caste. According to the general census 
of 1868-72, the total number of Ksbattriyas and Rajputs in 
British India amounts to more than five and a half millions, 
most numerous in Behar, the N.W. Provinces, Oude, and the 
Punjaub. In addition, about 700,000 more of this caste in the 
Punjaub are now Mohammedans in religion. 
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(* the land of the Rajputs/ or r king’s children 
an extensive tract in W. India, containing an aggregate of eight* 
een native states, subdivided under seven political agencies, but 
all subordinate to the Governor-General's Agent for R., whose 
official headquarters are at Mount Abu. Total area, about 
128,126 sq. miles ; pop. estimated at 9,000,000, of whom the 
great majority belong to wild tribes, such as Bheels and M hairs. 
This tract is bounded N. by the Punjaub, E. by the Native States 
of Central India, S. by the Native States of Bombay, and W. by 
the Bombay province of Scinde. There are no natural bound- 
aries, but in the centre are the original strongholds of the ancient 

R. dynasties, and the limits are those imposed by successive 
conguerors of Mogul or Mahratta origin. Towards the E. lies 
the flmr, the great sandy desert of India ; and the soil is nowhere 
fertile, being much bioken by rocky ridges. After the Afghan 
Emperor, Shere Shah, had defeated the Rajput princes in a hard- 
fought battle, he is said to have remarked that he had hazarded 
the empire of India for a handful of jowar , a coarse millet which 
is the staple crop in this barren country. The rivers are iasig- 
nificant, and there are no irrigation works proper, except the 
enormous tanks, or rather artificial lakes, constructed by former 
sovereigns. The Aravulli Mountains, running from N.E. to 

S. W., Form a sort of watershed, dividing the country into two 
portions ; the highest peak of Mount Abu is 5S00 feet above 
the sea. In the N.E. is the salt lake of Sambhur, now leased to 
the British Government. The most valuable commercial pio- 
ducts are opium (to which the Rajputs are themselves immoder- 
ately addicted) and building stone of various excellent kinds , 
there are also found copper, cobalt, &c. Duiing the year 1874- 
75 the imports from the Punjaub only into R. were valued at 
2^,146,000, chiefly piece-goods and sugar, m about equal propor- 
tions, metals, vice and other grains, and 1 aw cotton ; the exports 
from R. into the Punjaub were valued at ^524,000, chiefly salt, 

i )iece-goods, wheat and inferior grams, fruits, and raw cotton. 

n 1876-77 piece-goods were imported from Calcutta to the value 
of j£i2i,ooo. Since the opening of the R. State Railway, runtime 
from Delhi to the Sambhur Salt Lake ncar]eyporc city, the main 
tiadc loute is towards the A bianch has since been opened 
to Agra, and the main line has been continued to Ajmcre. By 
the end of 1S75. the total number of miles open was 344 ; the 
capital expended, £2, 155,216; and the net earnings of the 
year, ,£63,482. It is now contemplated to make two branches 
S., joining diiectly with the Bombay system at Ahmedabad 
and Indore ; total length, 433 miles, at an estimated cost of 
£ 2, 664, 000, or a little more than £6000 per mile. The«»e are all 
narrow gauge lines, but they will revolutionise the present com- 
mercial apathy of R. The British force stationed in K. con^U 
of 42 Europeans and 4391 native soldiers. 

Of the eighteen stales into which R. is divided, three arc Jat, 
and one, 'Bonk, is Mohammedan, while the rest are all governed 
by Rajput pimccs of ancient lineage. The acknowledged chief is 
the Rana of Oodeypur (q.v.) 01 Mcwar, who traces his descent back 
for eighteen centuries. Other unpoiiant states are Jeypore, 
Jodhpore, Kotah, Ihkanir, Ulwar, and Jeysulnnr, which are 
described under their several headings. The administration 
in all cases is of a feudal character, the barons claiming the 
same descent as their prince, and consequently a semi-inde- 
pendence. This strongly- developed feudal spit it has proved 
both the strength and weakness of R. It enabled the princes to 
offer an heroic resistance, such as the annals of the wot Id will 
hardly parallel, to the Mohammedan invaders; but subsequently 
it divided the great states into little fragments, rendering them 
an easy prey to the Mahrattas of the last century ; and it forms 
now the main obstacle to the establishment of order. British 
connection with R. dates from 1803, when the Marquis of 
Wellesley, in pursuance of his policy of universal Butish 
supremacy for the sake of India, enforced treaties on some of 
the states, by which they were protected from marauders in con- 
sideration of paying tribute. This policy was extended by Lord 
Hastings in 1817. 

The great blot on the Rajput character, besides opium intoxi- 
cation and laziness, is female infanticide. In 181S it was ascer- 
tained that among the offspring of 8000 married Jhareja Rajputs 
not more than 60 females were living. The cause of this crime 
is to be found in the necessity that exists for marrying into 
another clan, and for spending enormous sums on the wedding. 

* The parents hope that the female children born to them may 
die ; and very moderate ill-treatment is sufficient to secure their 


wish. ’ Continuous efforts have been made by the British, officials 
to check this barbarous usage, and no doubt with some success. 
No trustworthy statistics are available for R. ; but the condition 
of things may be inferred from the fact that the general census 
of 1868-72 shows that throughout British India the percentage 
of females to the total population, which* in some places falls As 
low as 42 (in England the Average is 52), varies directly with 
the presence of a Rajput element. Even so late as 1872, in One 
village in the N.W. Provinces, only B girls were found to 8oboys. 
A special Act of the Legislature was passed in 1870 to enforce 
appropriate regulations in such cases. Tod’s Annals of Rajas- 
than „ Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India (2 vols. Lond. 1823), 
A nnual B Inebooks on the Moral and Material Progress of India 
(Lond.), Annual Reports of the Governor- Generals Agent for R. 
(Printed at the Foreign Office Press, Calcutta), an article in 
the Edinburgh Review for July, 1876, and Rousselet, India and 
its Native Princes (Lond. 2d ed. 1877). 

Rake, a well-known horticultural and agricultural implement, 
which in its simplest form consists of a shaft or handle, to which 
a cross-bar is attached, studded at regular intervals with wooden 
or iron teeth of uniform length. The garden R. is a small imple- 
ment with short teeth, used for smoothing tilled grounds and 
walks, collecting weeds, and like purposes. The field R. is of 
two kinds — the hand R., such as is used in haymaking, and the 
harvest R. The latter is fiequcntly a heavy implement, dragged 
by a horse, with its teeth or tines so detached from each other 
that they follow irregularities and depressions of the ground. 

Raking Moulding, in architecture, a moulding which is 
neither vertical nor horizontal, but runs at an angle. 

Rakoczymarsch, a heroic composition, the Marseillaise of 
the Magyars. Its origin is unknown, but it was popular in the 
eaily part of the 17th c., and owes its name probably to Franz 
Rakoczy IT. of Transylvania. During the Plungarian struggle 
for independence, its performance was on several occasions sup- 
pressed by the Austrian Government. It fired the enthusiasm 
of the revolutionaiy forces in 1848, and its music was set to 
patriotic poems. 

Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, U.S., on the Raleigh 
and Gaston and Noitli Carolina and Chatham railroads. It has 
1 fine granite Capitol, a State penitentiary, institutions for the 
insane, deaf, dumb, and blind, 8 churches, 2 daily and 8 weekly 
newspapers, and 3 banks. It has two foundries and a manufactory* 
of steam-engines, and is an extensive cotton mart, handling about 
40,000 bales annually. From the fineness of its native oaks, it 
is known as the ‘City of Oaks.’ Pop. (1870) 779 o. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, born in 1552 at the manor-house of 
Hayes, 011 the K. coast of Devon, entered Oriel College, Oxford, 
111 1566, and three years later quitted it without a degree, to 
serve his ’prenliceship in arms among the Huguenots. He 
shared in the retreat of Moncontour, and after staying six years 
111 France and seeing a few months’ service in the Nethei lands, 
sailed in 1578 with his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 
search of the 4 Unknown Goal.’ A smart brush with the Spaniards 
drove them back, and in 1580 R. led 100 men to assist in putting 
down the revolt m the * common-weal or rather common-woe ’ of 
Ireland. He was one of the slayers of 600 surrendcicd Spaniards 
at the Smerwick fort, received 12,000 acres of the confiscated Des- 
mond estates ; then, having quarrelled with the deputy, Lord 
Grey, returned to England in the winter of 1581. He entered 
on court life under Leicester’s patronage, 4 got the Queen’s ear at 
a trice, being taken by her for a kind of oracle/ and, charged 
with a special mission to the Prince of Orange, attended Anjou 
on his entry into Antwerp (15S2). Receiving in 15S4 a grant 
of any lands not actually held by Christian princes, he sent 
three several expeditions to explore and colonise the coast 
to the N. of Florida, and on the region there discovered the 
Virgin Queen bestowed the name Virginia, whilst knighting 
R. (1585). After spending some ^40,000 upon his colony, R. 
abandoned it in 1590, though not till he had introduced two 
of its products into Europe, potatoes and f aft herbe called 
by the natives yppoavoc^ by the Spaniards tobacco.* Meanwhile 
he sat in Parliament from 1585, received the post of Warden 
of the Stannaries, and in 1587 was appointed Captain of 
the Queen’s Guard. At the coming of the Armada (1588) he 
was employed on the coast defences, so could not join the fleet 
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till July 23, nor can we more than guess how valiantly he quitted 
himself in the busy week that followed. Then Leicester died, 
and R., jealous of Essex, withdrew to Ireland, there met with 
♦Colin Clout, * and brought him back with him to 'Gloriana/ 
Next for seducing Bessy Throgmorton, a maid of honour, Eliza- 
beth committed R. to the Tower (1592) ; whilst he lay there, a 
ship of his captured a splendid Spanish prize, and on release he 
married the cause of his disgrace. He must, however, retire to 
his seat at Sherborne, to dream of El Dorado, that wondrous 
land beyond the Orinoco which he should never find. But if 
his search for it in 1595 proved vain, he showed at least the way 
to win the natives' love, penetrated Guiana as far as the Falls of 
Caroli, and sacked San Jos<$, a town of Trinidad. At the taking 
of Cadiz (1596) R. headed the English fleet, and his was all the 
glory of that grand success ; his also were the laurels of the 
'Island Voyage* in 1597, when, without waiting for Essex to 
arrive, he carried Fayal in the Azores by storm, widening 
thereby the jealousy that only ended with his rival's death 
(1601). In 1600 R. was made Governor of Jersey; in 1603 
there arose a king which knew him not, nay, hated him for 
Essex* sake. And within half a year he, Spain's great enemy, 
was sentenced to death at Winchester for conspiracy with Spam. 
As Kingsley well observes, ‘ but one thing comes brightly out 
of the infinite confusion and mystery of this dark Cobham Plot, 
and that is R/s innocence.' James durst not, however, kill 
him yet ; a self-inflicted wound soon healed, and so for thirteen 
years the Tower became his cage, where he composed the great 
unfinished History of the World (1614), brewed cordials in a hen- 
house, and gave sage counsels to Prince Henry. At length in 
1 61 6 he was let go, unpardoned and non ens in law, and in 
April of the following year sailed for the last time Westward 
Ho 1 with a ‘ scum of men/ a commission thwarting him at every 
turn, and the Spaniards forewarned of his design. He sailed in 
quest of a Guiana gold-mine, whether real, or fancied, or trumped 
up as a pretext for release, is still unknown. Sickness and storm 
assailed the expedition from the first; R. himself lay fevei- 
stricken ; the storming of San Tlioine cost his firstborn’s life ; 
and Key mis, oldest and trustiest of his captains, was goaded to 
suicide by the father’s taunts. But loyal to Ins word, though 
with ' broken brains/ R. returned to Plymouth, there to be met 
by his kinsman Sir 'Judas’ Stukeley, who, after tempting him 
to an abortive flight to France, that so his enemies might have 
a surer handle, arrested and lodged him in the ’lower. On 
29th October 1618 R. died bravely and cheerfully on Whitehall 
scaffold, a base king's sacrifice to Spanish pride, nominally 
under the sentence of fifteen years before. Theie died with him 
the Elizabethan hero age, though he was not the greatest of its 
heroes. 4 Water’ had been his nickname with the Queen ; 'un- 
stable as water ' ran maybe in her mind. For R. had all the 
making of a great soldier, statesman, or navigator, but hardly of 
the three combined. Yet to combine them was always his am- 
bition ; what wonder if it o’erlept itself and fell? His possible 
achievements may be inferred from what he really did. His 
History of the World , 'writ by the captive eagle with his own 
wing’s quill,' belongs in style as well as date to the age of pure 
English undefiled; Cromwell commended it to his son, and 
Hampden was at the cost of transcnbing 3000 of its sheets. His 
Truth of the Fight about the Isles of the Azores (1591) is known 
to many now through Tennyson’s Revenge (1878) ; how closely the 
poet has followed the historian comparison will show. And of his 
poems, the Lie at least discovers no mean member of the Mermaid 
Club. In Parliament, in an age of petty restrictions, he advo- 
cated freedom of tillage, freedom of church-going, and repeal of 
monopolies ; his valour in the field and on the sea 4 tossed him/ 
as even Naunton owns, ' from nothing up to greatness/ But it 
is chiefly as the planter of England’s earliest colony, as the first 
to recognise that Spain must be foiled with her own weapons, 
that this Ulysses of over-many wiles deserves our praise, and, as 
the victim of the author of the Counterblast \ our pity. R.’s 
Complete Works were published at Oxford (8 vols. 1829) ; his 
Discovery of Guiana has been separately edited for the Hakluyt 
Society by Sir R. Schomburgk (1848). The best Lives of him 
are by Tytler (1853), Edwardes (1868), and Mrs. Creighton 
(1877). See also vol. i. of Kingsley’s Miscellanies (1859), and 
S. R. Gardiner's History of England, j 6 oj ~/6 (1863), 

B&les, sometimes called Ronchi or Rattles, are thoracic 
sounds of a morbid type evolved during the acts of respiration. 
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Rdma, a favourite hero of Hindu mythology, identified with 
three incarnations of Vishnu as Parasuram, Ramchandra, and 
Balarama. His adventures and those of his wife Sita axe de- , 
scribed in the Ramayana and the Vishnu Puram ; his most , 
popular exploit is the conquest of Lanka or Ceylon, and the 
destruction of the demon giant Ravana. 

Ram'adan, or Ramazan, the ninth month of the Mohamme* 
dan year, which previously to the time of Mohammed was dedicated 
by the Arabs to excessive drinking, was by Mohammed set apart 
for fasting, because in it * the Koran was sent down from heaven.' 
The fast is extremely strict during the day, so that Mohamme- 
dans must abstain entirely from eating, drinking, and intercourse 
with women. But during the night they may refresh themselves 
with eating and drinking, and enjoy the company of their wives. 
From the fast of R. none are excused except travellers and 
those whose health would suffer by observing it ; and this ex- 
emption has to be compensated by fasting an equal number of 
days as soon as the impediment is removed. 

Ramdnuja, the founder of a sect of Vishnuvite Hindus who 
are numerous at the present day in S. India. He was born 
near Madras in the middle of the 12th c., and is known to have 
lived at the holy places of Conjeveram and Srirangam. His 
teaching was founded upon the supremacy of Vishnu over the 
other members of the Hindu Trinity, as the cause and creator 
of all things. In N. India the similar sect takes its name from 
Ramananda, said to have flourished at Benares in the 14th c. 
To Kabir, a pupil of Ramananda, may be traced the monotheism 
of the Sikhb. See Monier Williams’ Hinduism (1877). 

Ramayana (‘the goings of Rama*), one of the two great 
epic poems of Sanskrit literature, relating the adventures of 
Rama, one of the incarnations of the god Vishnu. It is affirmed 
to be undoubtedly the woik of one hand, traditionally that of 
Valmiki ; and it thus preserves a general unity, which renders it 
superior as a work of art to the rival epic of the Mahabharata . 
On critical investigation, the text which is preserved reveals two 
distinct recensions. It contains 24,000 verses, arranged in seven 
books. The date of its composition is assigned to the 3d c. B.C. 

Rambouillet, Catherine, Marquise de. the founder of 
the famous literary society which look her name, and met 
in the Hotel de R., in the vicinity of the present Palais-Royal. 
Born at Rome in 1588, the daughter of the Marchese di Pisani 
was married at the age of twelve to Charles d’Angennes, who 
on the death of his father became Marquis de R. in i6n. 
Beautiful and accomplished, she turned with disgust from the 
licentious court of Henri IV., and devoted her leisure to classi- 
cal studies, gradually gathering around her an illustrious circle, 
which was greatly extended on the death of the king. The 
Hotel de R. she luxuriantly refitted in n style opposed to the 
fashion, but in such pure taste that Marie de Medici ordered the 
architect of the Luxembourg to follow its designs. When only 
thirty-five years of age, Madame de R. was attacked by a pecu- 
liar malady of which the physicians couid neither determine the 
nature nor relieve the suffering. Not too ill, however, to receive 
company, she generally reclined on a bed placed in an elegant 
alcove of the great chambre bleue . Here she could be screened 
off, admitting only her more intimate friends to the space around 
the bed known as the ruclle. The levies of the Marquise 
attracted the choicest wits of Paris and the nwt distinguished 
membeis of the French aristocracy, and the Hotel de R. for about 
fifty years remained the fashionable rendezvous of all that was 
worthy and brilliant in the society of France. The list of visitors 
includes Malherbe, Racan, Corneille, Scarron, Saint-Evremond, 
Larochefoucauld, Richelieu, and Boileau ; while a charming 
coterie, famed equally for beauty and culture, was formed by 
Mademoiselle de Scudety, Madame de S^vign^, Mademoiselle de 
la Vergne, Madame Lafayette, the Marquise de Sable, and the 
Duchess de Longueville. The fame of the H6tel de R» led to 
the formation of many minor societies, and for a time bas*bleuism 
was the rage. Literary ladies were alcovists , and the clubs 
became mere corollaries of the tuelles . Even Madame de R/s 
infirmities were imitated, and fashionable belles gave audience 
in coquettish deshabille. Against these follies and pedantries 
Moli&re aimed his Prkieuses Ridicules \ The H6tel de R. 
declined greatly on the ascendancy of Louis Ouatorze, and the 
Marquise died at Paris, 2d December 1665. The precursor of 
the Academy, the H6tel de R. diffused a taste for literature, and 
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aided the development of the language, while it raised the moral 
tone of society and imparted new life teethe art of conversation. 
See S omaize, Dictionnaire des Prkieuses ( 1 66 1 ), Rcederer, Mdnoires 
pour servir h r His toire de la Sociiti polie en France pendant le 
XVJle Slide (1835), Li vet, Frkieux et Predeuses (1859). 

Rameau, Jean Philippe, the most celebrated French 
musician of the 18th c. f was bom at Dijon, September 2 5, 1683. 
After a professional visit to Milan in 1701, he spent several years 
in wandering about the south of France as first violinist to a 
theatrical company, and giving performances on the organ. In 
1717 he went to Paris, and was organist in succession in several 
churches. He published a 7 raid d' Harmonic in 1722 (there 
is an undated English translation by Griffith Jones), and his 
Nouveau Systime de Musique Thcoriquc in 1726. He wrote 
many pieces for the church and the theatre, and was ultimately 
appointed manager of the opera, where he produced numerous 
operas and ballets. The former include Hippolyte and A tide 
(1732), Castor and Pollux (1737), Dardanus (1743), Pygmalion 
(1748), Zoroastre (1749), Acante and Clphise (1751), and Les 
Paladins (1760). He published his Dissertation sur le Principe 
de V Harmonic at Paris in 1 750. R, died at Paris, 1 2th September 
1 764. His character as a theorist stands deservedly high, and 
his compositions, though now obsolete, were considered at the 
time both scientific and brilliant. See Fetis, Biographic univer - 
selle des Music tens (new ed. 1878). 

Ram'esea was the name of thirteen of the kings of ancient 
Egypt. See Egypt and Pharaoh. 

Rameswaram (from Rama and iswar zi[* god ’), the chief 
town on the E. shore of the island of the same name which forms 
part of the district of Madura, Madras, British India : pop. 
(1871), together with the adjacent town of Paumbaum (q. v.), 
9407. Close by is a fresh-water tank 3 miles in ciicumferencc, 
on the bank of which is the celebrated pagoda, one of the finest 
buildings in India, annually frequented by 30,000 pilgrims. 
This is approached through a gateway 100 feet high, of hand- 
somely carved granite, which opens into a cloister 600 feet square. 
The town itself is well built, and is the residence of many 
wealthy priests and traders. The island of R., which is about 
20 miles long and of varying width, forms the first link in the 
chain connecting the mainland of India with Ceylon, by means 
of Adam’s Bridge. For the proposed ship-canal across it, see 
Palk Straits. Its sanctity m Hindu eyes is connected with 
Rama’s invasion of Ceylon ; but local tradition, confirmed by 
geological evidence, asseits that it was only separated fiom the 
mainland by a hunicane in the 15th c. 

Ramillies, a village of Brabant, Belgium, 13 J miles N. of 
Namui by rail, wheie Mai thorough at the head of the allies 
defeated the French under Villeioi and the Elector of Bavaria, 
May 23, 1706. In an hour’s engagement the French lost bag- 
gage, artillery, and 20,000 men, and with them the whole of 
the Spanish Netherlands— Antwerp, Brussels, and other towns 
surrendering to the conqueror without a blow. 

Ram'ler, Karl Wilhelm, a German lyrical poet, born at 
Kolberg, 15th February 1725, studied at Halle, was from 1748 
to X790 a teacher in the Cadets’ School at Berlin, and from 1790 
to 1796 director of the theatre. He died nth April 1798. Of 
the poems of R. all that arc now interesting are his imitations of 
antique metres, as his Oden aus dem Horaz (Berl. 1769), which 
served as models to Voss and others. See his Poctische Werke 
by Gockingk (2 vols. Berl. 1800-1), and Ileinsius, Versuch eincr 
Biographischen Skizze R.’s (Beii. 1798). 

^Ramm'elsberg, a mountain in the Upper llarz, S. of the 
town of Goslar (q. v.), 2041 feet above the sea. Its mines have 
since 968 yielded gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, viuiol, sulphur, 
and alum. 

Raxqjsi'ohun Roy, Rajah, the founder of the Brahmo 
Somaj (q. v.) f or reformed Theistic sect of Hindus, and one of the 
most original men whom India has produced in later times. He 
was born in Burdwan district in Bengal in 1774, and caily learned 
the classic languages of the East, and studied the Sliastras, the 
Koran, and the Bible. In 1820 he published The Precepts of 
Jesusy the Guide to Peace and HappinesSy and in 1830 organised 
a society for prayer-meetings, based upon adoration of the One 
and Universal God of Goodness, He adhered closer to the 
Vedas than his followers have done. Shortly afterwards he came 


to England, partly on a mission from the Mogul Emperor of 
Delhi. He published English translations of the principal 
books of the Vedas and other Indian works. He died at 
Stapleton Park, near Bristol, 27th September 1833. See Mary 
Carpenter’s Rajah P. P.*s Last Days (Lend. 1 

Ramnuggur (Mown of Rama’), a town in the district of 
Benares, N.W. Provinces, British India, on the right bank of 
the Ganges, and 4 miles S. of Benares. Pop. (1872) 8916. If 
is celebrated for the fort or residence of the Rajah of Benares, 
built of stone, which is one of the handsomest specimens of 
modern Hindu architecture. 

Ram'pant (Old Fr. * climbing’), in heraldry, an epithet applied 
to a lion standing erect on his hind legs, with the tail and one 
of the fore legs elevated, and the head in profile, as the red lion 
in the royal arms of Scotland. 

Ramphorhyn'chus, a curious genus of extinct reptiles, the 
fossil remains of which occur in Mesozoic rocks. Tnere were 
110 teeth in the front portion of the jaws, which apparently existed 
in the form of a horny beak. R. was one of tne flying reptiles 
allied to the Pterodactyl (q. v.). 

Ram'pion, or Ramps, is a name applied to Campanula 
Rapunculus formerly much cultivated in gardens for its roots 
and its leaves, both being used in a raw state as a salad mixture, 
and the latter boiled as spinach. The root has a flavour or 
walnuts. The plant is a biennial, and has a wide distribution 
in Europe, extending to W. Siberia and N. Africa. In Britain 
it is a native of gravelly ground in S. England. 

Ramps, in fortification, obliquely sloping passages 10 or 12 
feet broad, cut in the interior talus or slope 01 a rampart, for the 
ascent or descent of troops and cannon. 

Rampur ( ~ city of the god Rama), the capital of a native 
.state in India, in political connection with the government of the 
N.W. Provinces, on the left bank of the Kosila, a tributary of the 
Ganges, and 18 miles E. of Moradabad. Pop. 68,000. It is 
a straggling town, with two forts and several handsome palaces. 
There is a special manufacture of a kind of damask. The state 
of R. lies W. from Bareilly, in the centre of the N.W. Provinces. 
Area, 945 sq. miles ; pop. 507,013 ; revenue, £146,000. Army, 
28 guns, 500 horse, and 1000 foot. The exports are rice, sugar, 
and hides ; the imports are elephants, horses, English cloth, 
spices, and salt. The ruling family, whose title is Nawaub, 
came from Afghanistan towards the end of the 17th c., and the 
name of Rohilcund is said to be derived from their original home. 
For loyal services during the Mutiny of 1857, the late Nawaub 
received an increase of territory, yielding £ 13,000 per annum. 

Rampur, the capital of the native Btatc of Bussahir, Punjaub, 
British India, situated amid the Himalayas, on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, 50 miles N.E. of Beelaspur. The architecture is of 
a Thibetan character, but there are many temples frequented by 
Hindu pilgrims. The river, which runs through a gorge, is here 
crossed by a swing bridge of ropes. R. is celebrated as an em- 
porium of trans- Himalayan trade, and has given its name to the 
chuddurs or shawls made from the wool of the mountain sheep, 
which are themselves used as the beasts of burden. Borax is also 
an important article of trade. 

Rampur Beauleah, the chief town of the district of Raj- 
shahye, Bengal, British India, on the left or N. bank of the 
Ganges, 125 miles N. of Calcutta. Pop, (1872) 22,291. In 
the early part of last century it was the site of a commercial 
factory, and the administrative headquarters were moved here in 
1825. There is an important English school, which is growing 
mto a college, and is well supported by the landowners. A large 
trade is conducted on the Ganges. In 1876-77 the registered 
exports were valued at £251,000 of raw silk; the imports at 
,£199,000, including £ 100,000 of refined sugar. 

Ram 'say, Allan, was bom at Leadhills, Lanarkshire, 
October 15, 1686. His father, Robert R,, manager of Lord 
Hopetoun’s lead mines, died when Allan was little more than an 
infant ; and Mrs. R. soon after married a landowner in the neigh- 
bourhood named Crighton. Allan got the benefit of the parish 
school, learned as much Latin as enabled him * to read Horace 
faintly in the original,’ and in 1700 was apprenticed to a wig* 
maker in Edinburgh. At Edinburgh he soon became known for 
a thoroughly sociable fellow ; and as small clubs held in taverns 
were patronised then by all classes, he connected himself with 
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more than one ©f these. His most regular attendance was given 
to the Easy Club, of which he became poet laureate, and which 
was usually favoured with the first reading of his poems. The 
members of this society were known by assumed names ; R. was 
first Isaac Bickerstaff, and afterwards Gawin Douglas. He seems 
to have continued in the wigmaking business until thirty, although 
long before that he had conjoined with it the dignity of authorship. 
He was never ashamed of his early profession, and turned away 
sneers by remarking that he 4 thatched the out and inside of 
many a shrewd and witty pate.’ In 1712 he married Christian 
Ross, a lawyer’s daughter. At the Mercury , opposite Niddry’s 
Wynd, he was now established as bookseller and publisher, and 
it was the custom of parents to send their children to his shop 
for * his last piece,’ which he would hand over the counter in the 
shape of a penny broadsheet. In this manner appeared ‘ Edin- 
burgh’s Salutation to my Lord Marquess of Caernarvon’ (1720) 
and others such. His first considerable attempt at publica- 
tion was the production of King James’s Christ's Kirk on 
the Green, with an additional canto by himself. The rich, 
broad humour here displayed caused the book to be sold 
rapidly, and after two years he brought out a second 
edition, with still another canto, as successful as the for 
mer. His poems now amounted to so considerable a number 
that he collected them (1721) into a quarto volume, the sub- 
scriptions for which brought him four hundred guineas. It 
is a curious sign of the times that he dedicated to ‘ The Most 
Beautiful the British Ladies, 1 a book stained in many places with 
the grossest indelicacy. lie produced m 1722 his vigoious 
Fables and Tales , and in 1723 The Monk and the Miller's Wife , 
a Chaucerian tale, which Woodhousclee declares ‘ would be of 
itself Ins passport to immortality.’ In 1724 appeared his poem 
on Health , and the first volume of the Tea-Table Miscellany , 
a Collection of Songs, Scottish and English, October of the 
same year welcomed his Evergreen, being a Collection of Scots 
Poems wrote by the Ingenious before 1600. Tins is compiled 
chiefly from the Bannatyne MS. which had been lent to R. 
But his conscience as an antiquarian editor was too easy ; he 
freely cut and patched wherever it seemed good to him, lus 
single aim being to catch the public taste. Of two poems* of 
his own introduced into the Evergreen— 4 The Vision ’ and ‘ The 
Eagle and the Robin,* — the former is his greatest effoit of 
imagination. It is a political allegory referring to the Pretender, 
and rivals the best work of Dunbar. R.’s purest, truest poem, 
The Gentle Shepherd \ appeared 111 1725. Its germ had been 
printed in 1718 in a separate pastoral, entitled Pa tie and 
Roger , followed in 1721 by the song Patie and Peggy, and in 
1723 by the sequel jenny and Jl Peggie. These pieces weie of 
such merit as to induce R.’s friends to ask him to undertake a 
pastoral poem descriptive of life in the S. of Scotland. 1 >1 . 
Pennccuik, a brother poet, furnished him with the fi amewoik 
of the drama. The scenery is now generally supposed to be 
that around Newhall House, twelve miles from Edinburgh. 
The Gentle Shepherd is a Scotch eclogue sm generis. It docs not 
ape the classical ; no line of it is out of harmony with the spirit of 
Scottish peasant life ; yet its beauties are those of Theocritus. It 
had reached ten editions in 1750, and has since then gone through 
at least forty more. The remaining three volumes of the 7 ea- 
7 'able Miscellany appeared successively in 1725, 1727, and 1740. 
A second collection of R.*s poems was made in 1728, and a 
book entitled Thirty Fables followed in 1730. His last work 
was a collection of Scats Proverbs (1736k In 1726 he had ie* 
moved his business to the Lucken booths, where lie changed his 
sign of Mercury for the heads of Drummond and Ben J orison. 
Here he established the fir-t ciiculating library in the kingdom. 
It appears to have succeeded well, for Wodrow notes that in 
1728 the magistrates attempted to suppress it on account of its 
influence on tne youth of the city. These magistrates also fell 
foul of a theatrical speculation of R.’s, and, icfusing him a 
licence for plays, rendered useless a theatre he had built at great 
expense in Carrubber’s Close. This was the single piece of ill- 
luck in the life of the poet, who, like his contemporary Pope, 
was always able to coin his verses into gold. In his sixtieth 
year he retired from active business, and built himself a quaint 
villa, ‘like a goosey-pie, *011 the Castle Hill, where it still remains, 
commanding a view that is scarcely to be surpassed anywhere. 

1 his Scottish Horace passed through old age, though burdened 
by disease, with Horatian equanimity, and died on the 7th of 
January 17 5& His statue was erected in Princes Street, Edin- 
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burgh, in 1865. A neat and careful edition of The Gentle 
Shepherd, with memoir, was published by Ross (Edin, 1875). 
Chalmers’ edition of R.’s complete works (t8oo) has been Super- 
seded by that of Gardner (a vote, Paisley, 1877), who supplies a full 
biography, — Al l a n R, son of the preceding, was bom at Edin- 
burgh, October 1713. He pursued the profession of artist, a pro- 
fession lus father had at one time contemplated, lived on friendly 
terms with Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds, acquired con- 
siderable political and literary influence, and rose to such emin- 
ence in art as to be appointed portrait painter to George III. 
About half-a-dozen short political tracts were published by him 
anonymously. R. died at Dover, August 10, 1784. 

Ramsay, Edward Bannerman Burnett, was born 
at Aberdeen, 31st January 1793. His father, Alexander, 
second son of S11 Thomas Burnett, Bart., of Leys, was Sheriff 
of Kincardineshire, where the family estates lay. Edward, 
when very young, was taken in hand by his uncle Sir 
Alexander R., who sent him to school in Yorkshire, at Iiarsley, 
near his own house. Harslcy was the most retired village in the 
county. In its church the Bible lay in chains of Edwairl VI. ’s 
period ; no turnpike road passed through it ; and all the letters 
of the villagers were written by Sir Alexander's gardener. In 
the second scries of the Reminiscences will be found an account 
of the quaint surroundings and time-honoured usages amid 
which R.'s youth was passed. Sir Alexander died in 1806, 
leaving the estates to Edward’s father, who obtained a baronetcy 
ftom Fox. In 1 Si 5 Edward graduated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and next year lie obtained the curacy of Rodden, 
Somersetshire. This charge he soon conjoined with that of 
Buckland Dinham. An account of his work among the 
Methodists of Buckland was written by Dr. Guthrie in the 
Sunday Magazine for January 1865. In 1823 he removed to 
Edinburgh, wheie he became fir>t incumbent of St. George’s 
Episcopal Chapel, next, incumbent of St. Paul’s Church, 
Cai rubber's Close (1826), in 1827 assistant minister of St. 
John’s, and in 1846 Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. He 
was offered the Bishopric of New Brunswick, that of Glas- 
gow, and the position of Coadjutor- Bidiop of Edinburgh ; 
but declined the preferment. His Advent Sermons ap- 
peared m 1S50, Diversities of Christian Charm to in 1S58, 
Christian Life and Manual of Cafechising in 1S59, On the 
Canon Law of the Episcopal Church in 1861, and Christian 
Responsibility 111 1S64. These represent the literal y woik he 
dul as a Churchman. lie published in 1827 a Memoir of Sir 
J E. Smith , in 1S50 a Memoir of Chalmers, in 1S62 Genius 
and Works of Handel, in 1S66 Preachers and Preaching , in l8o8 
Pulpit 7 able- Talk, and m 1869 7 'he Art of Reading and J* reach- 
ing Distnutly . In 1857 appealed the work which has carried 
the best of Scotch humour ovci the world, Reminiscences erf 
Scottish Life and Character . It had first taken the form of 
a little book of fifty pages, entitled Some Changes m Social 
Life and Habits. This kindly humourist, who occupied a unique 
and delightful position in Edinburgh society, died 27th De- 
cember 1872. In 1873 appeared Memorials of Dean R ,, by 
Rogers ; the 1874 edition of the Reminiscences ( 22 editions have 
appeared) contains an appreciative biography of the author by 
his old friend Cosmo Innes. 

Ramsay , William, youngest son of Sir W.Ramsay of Bamff, 
was born in 1806, and educated at the universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. He graduated Ik A. at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1831, and two yeais before this had begun to act as Professor of 
Mathematics in Glasgow. In 1 831 lie resigned the chair of Mathe- 
matics for that of Humanity. lie coninbuted largely to Dr. Smith’s 
Classical ’ Dictionaries , and published Selections from Ovid and 
Tibullus (new ed. 1859), Manual of Roman Antiquities (4th ed. 
1859), a fine annotated edition of Cicero pro Cluentio , since 
adopted by the Clarendon Press (1869), and Manual of Latin 
Prosody (1859). R. died 1 2th February, 1865. R. was a ripe 
scholar, and poured forth his learning with a certain diffuse elo- 
quence that enraptuied students. Tradition in Glasgow College 
still retains many of his humorous sayings and doings. He 
was succeeded in the chair of Humanity by hte nephew, George 
R., who still (1878) holds it. 

Rams'den, Jesse, an inventor and maker of scientific instru- 
ments, was born near Halifax, Yorkshire, in * 735 » received a 
good education, and began the pursuit in which he became 
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ftmoti*, after*beiijg iqfjr s£<tewtP Years a clbth^cftesser. He married recognise the Copernican system, and in hii Crammaprt jFtart* 
the daughter of Holland (q«/v.),,and thusCcquired an interest In ’ f arise (1562) advanced a ‘neographic* method two centuries 


their Object-glasses, fie reduced the possible error of the sextant sa Vie, ses Merits, sa Mort (Par. 1864). 
from 5' to 30" of a degree, ancf invented a dividing machine, Ranaran&Banid®. See Frog. 
which ensured greater certainty and rapidity. One of his many 

skilful productions was the theodolite used by General Roy. Ranee, Armand- J ©an 1© Bouthillier do, born at Paris, 
He died at Brighton, November 5, 1800, leaving great part of a January 9, 1626, received the tonsure in his tenth year, and in 


moderate fortune to be divided among his workmen, * 

Ram'sey, a seaport in the Isle of Man, 12 miles N.N.E. of 
Douglas, has a courthouse, grammar-school, and small harbour, 
with a lighthouse and breakwater. There is weekly steam com- 
munication with Liverpool and Whitehaven. Pop. (1871) 3934. 

Rams'gate (from Rium, the British name for Thanet, and 
gate t * a road or passage,’ referring to the break in the chalk cliffs 
which here occurs), a seaport and watering-place of Kent, on the 
Margate branch of the South-Eastern Railway, 4 miles S. of Mar- 
gate, and 75 miles S.E. of London. It is now a well-built and 
handsome town, commanding a fine view over the Downs, Peg- 
well Bay, and, in clear weather, the French coast. Its com- 
mercial importance began early in the 18th c. Its present har- 
bour, 40 acres in extent, protected on the E. by a breakwater 3000 
feet long, and oil the W. by another half that length, serves as a 
harbour of refuge for the Downs. I11 1877 452 vessels, with an 
aggiegate tonnage 0146,252, entered and cleared. Pop. (1871) 
14,640, which is very largely increased in the season, from the 
middle of summer* to the end of autumn. In 1877 was opened 
the Granville Marina, a large sea-garden on the beach, including 
a dining-hall, promenade, concert-hall, theatre, and bazaar, and 
an hotel on the cliff above, surmounted by a tower 175 feet high. 
R. has some ropeworks, and a shipbuilding industry. 

Rams'horns, in fortification, a sort of low, semicircular work 
invented by Belidor, sometimes erected in the ditch of a fortifi- 
cation to serve instead of Tcnailles (q. v.), 

Rams'kin, or Sefton Cake, a cake in which the dough is 
baked up with skim-milk or giatcd Parmesan cheese. It is rolled 
out thin, glazed with white of egg, and after firing, is eaten hot. 

Ram-Til, an Indian name for the Black Til { Guizot i a oleifera ), 
a small herb belonging to 1 he Composite. The plant is commonly 
cultivated in Mysoie and the Deccan for the sweet-tasted oil 
obtained from the seed. Besides the home consumption, it fui ms 
an article of export to Europe. 

Ra'mus, or La Ramde, Pierre, born in 1515 at Cuth, in 
Vermandois, came to Pans a peasant boy of twelve, and there 
for nine years was by day a servitoi, a student only at nighr. 
After taking his master’s degiee {1536) he opened a course of 
lectures, the boldness nnd novelty of whose opinions caused their 
suppression, and would have brought their author to the galleys 
but for two powerful patrons, the Cardinals de Bourbon and 
Lorraine. Through them he was appointed president of the 
College de Pi cafes (1545) and Professor of Eloquence and 
Philosophy in the College Royal (1551), still, however, incurring 
the frequent censures of the University. At length his adoption 
of the Reformed faith (1561), by ledoublingthc animosity of foes 
and breaking existing friendships, forced R. to fly from Paris, 
whither he leturncd only to fall m the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, August 26, 1572. The paradox of R/s M. A. thesis, 
‘Thai all in Aristotle is false/ forms the text of all his later 
.. teaching, wherein he combated the philosophy of the Middle Ages 
tfdth no small success. Strangely enough it was itself founded 
on antiquity. * I find/ he said, 1 to my great wonderment that 
neither Cicero nor Virgil took any account in their writings of 
the lavys of the Organutrt. This wonderment increased when, 
passing oil to Plato, I read neither subtle rules nor methodical 
arguments. Socrates was content with sensible discussion ; he 
would have us examine and bring reason rather than authority to 
the task. Why, then/ he proceeds to ask, ‘ can we not Socratisc a 
little!’ And before that Question the mists of Scholasticism 
lifted, dealing more and more as R. proceeded to publish his 
destructive Aristotelian Ammadvers tones (1543) I Rhetoric# Dis- 
tinctions (1549) i Pro Philosophica Disciplines (1551), and Dialcc - 
tique (1555), by which he opened up a path for the constructive 
genius of Bacon and Descartes, ILfwas also one of the first to 
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1639 dedicated to his god-father, Cardinal Richelieu, a commen- 
tary on Anacreon. With such tastes and such a sponsor, little 
wonder that he led a gay, profligate life even after his assumption 
of the priesthood in 1651. The legend of his conversion is 
horrible, if apocryphal,— how, climbing one night through his 
mistress’s window, he was confronted by her head lying John- . 
Baptist-like in a charger, she having died in his absence, and the, 
coffin proving td& short to receive her. Certain at least it is 
that in 1663 R. suddenly resigned an enormous plurality of 
benefices, turned Trappist, and, himself a reformed man, pro- 
ceeded to reform others by elaborating the present austere rule 
of his order (see Trappists). He died in the odour of sanctity 
at Soligny-la-Trappe, October 27, 1700, leaving behind him Re- 
lations de la Vie de quelques Reli&ieux de l' Abbaye de la Trappe 
(4 vols. 1696), Leftres de PM { 2 vols. 1701-2), and other prolix 
but devout treatises. A collection of his letters was published 
by B. Gonod (Cler. 1846), and his Life has been written by De 
Tillemont (1712), D’Exauvillez (1842, new ed. 1868), Chateau- 
briand (1844), and Dubois (1866). 

Ran'ch.0 (Span. * a messroom ’) is a word denoting in Mexico 
and California a rude liut used by herdsmen on the plains, and is 
opposed to hacienda , a farm. From it is derived the name ran* 
chew, for the half-breed herdsmen of Mexico, a race of daring 
ndeis and huntsmen, among whom are recruited the strength of 
the Mexican ai my —its guerilla cavalry. Rancho, a corruption of 
E., is now applied in California to any large farm, but especially 
to those devoted to stock-i airing. 

Rancidity is the strong, penetrating, disagreeable odour ac- 
quired by oils and fats after some exposure to the air. See Oils. 

Randaz'zo, a town of Sicily, province of Catania, in the 
Val Demon?, 2536 feet above the sea, on the river Alcantara, 
32 miles N.W. of Acireale, and II miles N. by W. of the crater 
of Etna. Its finest churches are S. Maria (Norman of the 13th 
c.), and S. Niccolo, of alternate courses of black and while stone. 
Top. (1S74), 7900. j 

Ran'ders (* the toivn on the foreland ’), a town of Denmark, 
in N. Jutland, on the Gudcn, 8 miles W. of its entrance into the 
Ratidersfjord, and 19 N.N.W. of Aarhuus by rail. It is com- 
pactly built, and has one church, St. Mortens (14th c., restored 
1870), a synagogue (185S), a hospital (1868), a ‘Lacrd Skole/ 
and four other schools. In 1874 there were in R. thirteen 
biandy distilleries. Ihewing, cotton- weaving, and the manu- 
facture of machinery, gloves, chicory, and tobacco are carried 
on, and there is considerable trade in agricultural products. 
Before the Reformation R. had six churches and four monas- 
teries. Pop. (1870) 11,354. 

Ran'dolph, Earl of Moray, nephew of Robert the Bruce, 
first emerges in history on the eve of the battle of Bannockburn 
(1314), whcic he routed, with an inferior number of men, Clifford 
at the head of 800 horse, as he approached Stilling Castle from 
the east. In 1315, when the order of succession to the throne 
was adjusted, R. upon certain contingencies was appointed to be 
guardian of the kingdom. On the 20th September 13191 he j 
fought a battle near Borough Bridge, in Yorkshire, known as the 
Chapter of Milton, owing to the number of English ecclesiastics 
who contended with the Scotch spearmen. And again in 1332 
he assailed the English, and drove them S. to York. R, , 
travelled to the Papal court at Avignon in 1324, where, $ay£ 
Burton, the rough Scots soldiers overreached the Pope ip diplo- 
matic subtlety, and wrung from him the promise that he would 
henceforth address Robert the Bruce by the title of king. In 
1327 he conducted another raid into England, and on the cJfMrth 
of King Robert became, under the Act for the settlement of the 
crown, the Regent. Pie died July 1332, and, writes Burton, 
left behind him ‘ a traditional reputation for even-handed justice 
and wonderful sagacity.’ See Burton’s History of Scotland } voL ii. 
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V Ran'&olph, John, of Roanoke, an American politician, born 
©d June 1773, at Cawson, Virginia, was of an old and wealthy 
family, and is said to have been seventh in descent from the 
i' famous Pocahontas* He .studied at Princeton, and at William 
I and Mary College, but without much application, and afterwards 
I read law at Philadelphia. In 1799 he was elected to Congress, 
j though the celebrated orator, Patrick Henry, opposed hiaelection. 
With one or two short interruptions he sat in Congress thirty 
years. He was an ardent republican and follower of Teffcr- 
’ son, yet opposed the war with England in 1812 and the Missouri 
compromise in 1S20. His sarcastic eloquence always excited 
attention, but gained him few friends, and in 1826 he fought a 
duel with Henry Clay. In 1822 and again in 1824 he visited 
England, and in 1830 lie was appointed Minister to Russia, but 
sp6nt most of his time in London, and returned in 1831. llis 
nervous eccentricities, which extended even to dress, attracted 
much attention in England. He died at Philadelphia, 24th 
June 1833, leaving a will by which he emancipated his 
slaves, and provided for their maintenance. This will after* 
wards gave rise to much litigation. See Biography of J. R. y by 
Sawyer {New Yoik, 1844), Life of J. A., by Garland (New Yoik, 
1850), and Powhatan Bouldm’s LJome Kemmisi ernes of J. J\. 
(Rtclun. 1878), a woik which lias all the chaim of picturesque 
detail. 

Ran'dolph, Thomas, an English poet, was born at Newn- 
ham, Northamptonshne, in 1605. Educated at Westminster 
School along with Mayne, he proceeded to Trinity College 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of M.A., and obtained a 
fellowship. Ben Jonson made a bosom friend of him. He wrote 
several lively dramas entitled Aristippus , The Muses Looking* 
Class (1630), The Conceited Pedlar , 'The Jealous Lovers (1632), 
Amyntas (1638), and Hey for Honesty. Several of the songs 
scattered thiough these works — as much masques as set plays — 
are spirited and graceful. R. led a life of dissipation, and died 
17th March 1635. His Dramatic Works were edited by W. C. 
Hariitt in 1875. 

Raneegunge {Raniganj, ( Queen’s market ’), a town in the 
district of Burdwan, Bengal, British India, on the left bank of 
tl>e Dahmudah River, 120 miles N.W. of Calcutta by rail. Pop 
(1872) 19,578. It is celebrated as the spot where coal and iion 
have been first piofitably wotkecl m India. The R. coalfield 
has an area of 500 sq. miles ; the seams are numerous, and those 
that are now woiked vary in thickness from 4^ to 35 feet. Coal 
was worked here as early as 1777. In 1872 there were 44 col- 
lieries, with a total output of 322,443 tons, most of which was sent 
to Calcutta or used on the laihvay. The largest concerns are at 
Chowkidanga, R. itself, Seaisol, and Jemeiy. lion ore is found 
abundantly in clay beds and magnetic deposits. A laige Euro- 
pean company, established in 1875, has achieved some succes-, 
in setting up blast furnaces on the Euiopean model. In 1876-77 
the registeied exports of coal to Calcutta weie 254,000 tons, 
valued at ,£356,000. The imports by lad included £ 135,000 of 
salt, and ,£113,000 of piece-goods. 

Range, in gunnery, is the distance from the gun at which the 
projectile strikes the earth. 'Phis distance depends upon the 
angle of projection, the initial velocity of the projectile, and the 
resistance offered by the air to its flight. Weie there no resis- 
• tance, the trajectory would be a parabola, and the maximum K. 
for a given initial velocity ■would be obtained when the angle of 
projection was 45 0 . The resbtance of the air, however, com- 
pletely alters the form of the trajectory ; and for high initial 
velocities, the angle of projection for maximum R. is about 32 0 . 
Elongated projectiles travel much further than round shot ; and 
as great a R. as 6J miles has been covered by a 2 50- lb. pro- 
jectile fired from a Whitworth gun at an angle of 33". 

Rangoon' (‘the city of victory’), the capital of British Bur- 
mah, and the chief town of the district of the same name, lies 
on the left bank of one of the twelve mouths of the Irrawaddy, 
known as the R. River, about 25 miles above the sea, and 62 
miles S, of the ancient capital of Pegu. Pop. (1876) 108,000. 
It was originally built in 1753 by Alompra, the founder of the 
Burmese monaichy. In 1824 it was occupied by the British 
during the First Burmese War, and again in 1852 it was captured 
by storm in the Second War, the result of which was the annexa- 
tion of the province of Pegu. It contains few important build- 
ings beyond the administrative and commercial offices. It is, 
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however, celebrated for the great Shoay-dagon pagoda, situated 
on an eminence 800 feet square, which formed a strong citadel 
during the last siege, and which has lately been strongly fortified. 
The superstructure of this building cannot be very ancient j but 
in massiveness and ornamentation it is unsurpassed, as also for 
sanctity, as it contains relics of ?the great Buddha Gautama and 
his three immediate predecessors, ft was regilded in 1870 at, a 
cost of £60,000, and a new Htee or top, presented by the King 
of Burmah, costing £65,000, was placed on it. Other conspi- 
cuous buildings aie the banacks for European troops, and the 
| central jail, in which are usually confined some state prisoners 
from India. The municipality was organised in 1874, being half 
composed of non-official members. In the first year, the muni- 
cipal income was £43,000, and a large amount was expended on 
sanitation, &c. R. is in weekly communication with Calcutta 
by the British Indian line of steamers, and is by far the most 
important port in the province. In 1874-75, including coasting 
trade, the total exports were valued at £3,826,000, chiefly rice 
and timber; the imports at £3,959,000, comprising betel nuts, 
salt, piece-goods, cotton twist, crockeiy, raw silk, wines, and 
liqueurs ; S38 vessels entered the port, with a total tonnage of 
565,000. The exports of rice, which showed a great decrease on 
the previous year, were 389,900 tons, valued at £1,769,000, more 
than half of the total fiom all Burmah. In the same year there 
passed through the custom-house goods valued at £'600,000, 
going up the river to Independent Burmah, on whicli a duty of 
only I per cent, is levied. The manufactures are chiefly con- 
fined to mills worked by steam for the husking of rice. R. is 
already the third city in commercial importance in the Indian 
Empire, and lying as it docs at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, 
navigable for at least 1200 miles, it will undoubtedly become in 
time a great city. It lias been laid out with this view, and the 
spacious .site between the R. and Pegu Rivers, with the Pooson- 
dong River flowing through it, will hold a vast population.* — The 
district of R., which lies E. of the Iirawaddy River, has an area of 
9S00 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 431,069. Almost the entire culti- 
vated area, 1100 sq. miles, is under rice. A railway has recently 
been constructed up the river to Prome, a distance of 150 miles. 
See General Fytche’s Burma , Past and Present (Loud. 1878). 

Rank, the relative position in which officers and men stand 
in the army and navy. Army R. is the position held by an 
officei in the army by brevet or tlnough his status in his regi- 
ment, and his seniority in that R. is determined by the date of 
his commission. If the commissions of two officers bear the 
same date, their relative seniority remains as it stood before 
their piomotion in the R. below. Brevet R. is a superior R. in 
the ai my to that attained by an officer in his regiment, and is 
given for long service, or as a reward for gallant* conduct. In 
Ins lcgiment an officer ranks according to his regimental title, 
but stands among other officers in the army according to his 
brevet R. Officers in the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots 
Guards hold higher R. in the arm} than the nominal R. in their 
icgiments. Local R. is a higher R assigned, within particular 
limits, to officers serving abroad, in order that they may take 
proper position among officers of other troops, or that they may 
be enabled to perform more important duties. Honorary R. is 
such R. as is given (usually a step in advance) to officers retiring 
on full pay, but it is not accompanied by increased pay. Sub* 
stantwe or permanent R. is R. where the pay of the officer cor- 
responds to it, and up to the post of captain is the only R. 
which obtains in the army. ' Among non-commissioned officers 
and men the positions of regimental corporal-major, regimental 
sergeant-major, quartermaster corporal -major, regimental quar? 
termaster-sergeant, sergeant, corporal, bombaidier, second cor- 
poral, and private, are ranks ; all other positions being appoint- 
ments. In the navy there is only one kind of R. for all officers. 
For the relative R. of army and navy officers, see Relative 
Rank. See also Promotion. 

Rank and File. All soldiers bearing arms, from corporals 
downwards, are designated as the R. and F. of the army. A 
line of soldiers standing side by side is called a rank ; a line 
where the men stand behind one another is called a file, The 
term R. and F. is thus meant to include the entire mass of a 
body of troops. 

Rank'©, Leopold von, bom at Wiehe in Thfiringen, 
December 21, 1795, was educated at Donndorf and Schulpforta, 
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next studied at Leipzig* and in 1818 became head-master of the 
gymnasium at Frankfurt-am-Oder. Two works both published 
in .1824, Gesckichte der Romanise hen und Germanischen V olker 
von 1494-1534 an d Zur Kritik neuerer Geschiehtschreiber , at 
once, proclaimed their authors ability, and gained him a chair of 
History at Berlin. Here R. soon signalised himself as an author, 
lecturer, and founder of an historical school. In 1827, shortly 
after the appearance of his Fursien und Volker von Siideuropa 
im und 17. Jahrhundert (4th ed. 1857), he undertook, at the 
cost of the Prussian Government, a journey to consult the Aus- 
trian and Italian archives. Those of Venice proved especially 
valuable, and on them he drew largely for the materials of his 
Serbische Revolution (1829 ; Eng. trans. 1853), Die Verse /nob rung 
gegen Venedig im Jahre 1688(1831), and Vorlesungen zur 6V- 
sinichte der Jtalieniscken PoesU (1837). Important as these works 
are, they were eclipsed by Die Romischen Papsie, ihre Kirche, 
und ihr Staat (3 vols. 1834-37; 5th ed. 1866-67 ; Eng. trans. 
by Kelly, 3 vols. 1843, an d E. Foster, 1847), and Die Deutsche 
Gesckichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (6 vols. 1839-47 J 4th ed. 
1867 ; Eng. trans. by Sarah Austin, 3 vols. 1845-47). Appointed 
historiographer of the Prussian kingdom in 1841, R. now pio- 
duced Neun Bucher Preussischer (Jesrhichte (3 vols. 1847-48 ; 
Eng. trans. by Sir A. Luff Gordon, 1849), which, with its free- 
dom from national bias and vainglory, was coldly received. In 
France, however, his Franzosische Gesckichte , vornehmhch im 
16. und 17. Jahrhundert (5 vols. 1852-61 ; 2d cd. 1857-62) is 
a standard authority, whilst his Enghsche Geschuhte , vornehmlich 
im 17. Jahrhundert (6 vols. 1859-67 ; 4th ed. 1877 ; Eng. trans. 
Oxf. Clar. Press, 1875) is allowed by common consent to clear 
lip much that Hallam and Macaulay left obscure. Amongst 
RA minor, though only relatively minor works, may be reckoned 
his Gesckichte Wallensteins (1869), Die Deutschen Machte und 
der Furstenbund (2 vols. 1871-72), Genesis des Preussischeu * 
Staates (1873), Ur sprung und Begin n der Rnolution skriege 1791 
bis 1792 (1875), Friedrich der Grasse , Friedrich Wilhelm IP,, 
37 vet Biographien (1877), and Denhmirdigkeitendes Staatkanzlers 
Fursten von Hardenbei g (4 vols. 1877). Since 1867 he lias been 
bringing out a complete edition of his works, of which 39 
volumes have at present appeared. No historian has grasped 
European politics so widely and so firmly as R. In the internal 
working of foreign constitutions he is necessarily sometimes at 
fault, confounding, for instance, an impeachment with a bill of 
attainder ; but such occasional slips arc far outweighed by his 
masterly survey, based on contemporary documents, of England’s 
connection with the Continent under the Stuart dynasty. His 
style is characterised by its intense seriousness, history being to 
him neither lomance nor epic, and by an objectivity rarely met 
with amongst his countrymen. — His brother, Karl Ferdi- 
nand R., born at Wiclie, May 26, 1802, was successively 
director of the gymnasiums of Qucdlinburg (1831), Gottingen 
(1837), and Berlin (1842), and died in the last-named city, Maicli 
29, 1876. lie was author of a Chrestomathie aus Latinise hen 
Dichtern (5th ed. 1873), lives °f Auslophancs (2d ed. 1845) an( l 
Sophocles (1876), Ruckennncrungen an Sdiulpforta (1874), &c. 

Ranking and Sale is a complete and comprehensive pro- 
cess of Scotch law, by which the heritable , or real, property of an 
insolvent person is judicially sold, and the price divided among 
his creditors according to their several rights and prefeiences. 

Rank'ness is a certain condition assumed by plants arising 
from excessive richness of soil, or too free an application of 
manure. Grasses become coarse and unpalatable ; shrubs and 
fyiit trees produce luxuriant shoots with a minimum of fruit- 
bearing wood, and it becomes necessary to check this unprofit- 
able overgrowth by pruning. In all cases the tendency of R. is 
to diminish the fruit yield of the plant, and to produce an abun- 
dance of roots and suckers. Some plants, however, have natur- 
ally such a surplusage of luxuriance that for practical service it 
has to be modified-r-thus the pear is frequently grafted upon the 
stock of the quince to accomplish tins. See Pruning. 

Rann'ddi, Loch, a Scottish lake in the N.W. of Perth- 
shire, and to the N.E. of the wild, wide moor of the same name. 
It is 11 miles long and nowhere more than 2 broad, receives 
the Gauer water from Loch Lydoch, and the F.richt from the 
loch of that name, and sends forth the Tummel to join the Tay 
3 miles above Pitlochry. It is girt by mountains, partly covered 
with birch woods, and its waters abound with trout and char. 


Raa'ula is the term applied to an encysted tumour, . very 
analogous to a ganglion, found in the floor of the mouth and 
raising up the tongue. R* resembles the body of a frog^ hence 
its name. It may be caused by the obstruction of one of the 
large salivary ducts by a calculus, by the expansion of one dfthe 
processes of a salivary gland, or by the formation of a cyst in the 
cellular tissue. R. may be cured by making a free incision into- 
it, pressing all the fluid out, and keeping the wound open till the 
cavity has filled up ; or a portion of the cyst may be snipped put ; 
with the scissors, or a seton may be passed through it. 


Ranuncula'ce® is a natural order of thalamifloral dicotyle- 
dons — forming the opening order in works arranged according ■ 
to the system of De Candolle— and consists of about 500 specks 
of annual or perennial herbs, or rarely shrubs, found abundantly 
in temperate and cold regions of the world. It is founded upon 
the common ctowfoot or buttercup, but embraces plants of very 
different structure within its limits. Its essential characters 
aie indefinite stamens, anthers attached by their base and 
opening by slits, and albuminous seeds. The properties are 
acrid and poisonous— sometimes vehemently so, as in aconite and 
hellebore. Some of its constituents are beautiful with gay flowers, 
as the peony, lanunculus, larkspur, and columbine, while many 
are mere weeds. In larkspur and aconite the general resem* 
blancc to the regular portion of the order is much obscured, from 
the striking variation and irregularity in the calyx and corolla. 

Ranun'culus (from Lat. rana, ‘ a frog ’) is the type genus of 
Ranunculacece , consisting of about 160 species of herbs found in 
all temperate regions. The 
yellow or white flowers are 

3 to 5, caducous, imbricate fo 

glandular at the base ; the VjJ \ wrf a 

stamens many ; the carpels mjf 7 

numerous, with a short style, 

and an ascending single ( y. 

ovule ; the fruit a head or 

spike of apiculale or beaked 

achenes. The three species 

commonly known as butter- 

cups {R. arris, R. repens , 

and R. bulbosus) are familiar 

representatives of the genus, 

and the goldilocks of woods 

and copses (R. a uric om us), 

the lesser spearwoit of wet 

places (A*. Flamnutla ), and 

the spring -flowering pile- EaxuHculm Lingua. 

wort or lesser celandine {R. 

Fir aria) of damp, shady situations, are all common plants. The 
greater spearwort (A*. Lingua) with handsome deep-yellow 
flowers as big as a ciown-picce, is more local, whilst the celery- 
leaved R. (A*, srclcratus) is common in watery places, but has 
inconspicuous flowers ; it is very acrid. R. arvensis, with achenes 
beset with hooked prickles, is a noxious cornfield weed. A 
section of the genus called Batrachmm embraces a very variable 
and puzzling series of aquatics, common in ditches, ponds, and 
streams. They usually bear white flowers, and produce two 
kinds of leaves, those upon the surface being more or less circular, 
whilst the submerged are cut into numerous capillary pr linear 
segments. Among cultivated species R. A si a tin is afford s the 
endless varieties of the R. grown by florists — varying both in 
doubleness and colour ; and R. aconitifolius is the 1 white bache- 
lor’s buttons 9 of gardens, a double variety of A*, acris forming 
the yellow. None of the species have any noteworthy economic 
properties or uses. 

Rauz des Vaches, the name given to the simple melodies 
played by the herdsmen of the Swiss Alps on the Kuh-hora 
(q. v.) when driving the cattle to and from their pasture grounds. 
They have been collected and published along vrith other popu- 
lar Swiss melodies in the Sammlung von Sdiweizer Kuhreigm 
und Volkslieder (Bern, 181S), and in the Allgemeim Sckwemr 
Liederbuch (1851). 

Rapall'o (formerly called Tigtilia), a seaport of N. Italy, in 
the province of Genoa, 19 J miles E. by S. of that city by roil. 
In the vicinity is the pilgrimage church of the Madonna di Mont-* 
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allegro. R. has an active coral fishery, and considerable trade 
in olive-oil, besides manufactures of soap and wax, Pop. (1874) 
5352 - 

Bape (from Lat. rapio, * I seize’) is the crime of having 
carnal intercourse with a woman by force, and against her will. 
Penal servitude for life, or minor punishment, may be awarded to 
the offender, according to circumstances. The injured woman is 
an admissible witness to prove the crime ; but the value of her 
evidence is a question for the juiy, depending on such questions 
as — Is she of good character? Did she immediately tell of her 
injury to some one, and cause search to be made for the offender? 
It is an essential feature of the ciime that it be against the will of 
the sufferer, so that if she be cheated into consent the crime is not 
committed ; but the guilt is not extenuated by showing that the 
woman yielded to threat of murder, or of even minoi violence. 
All aiding or abetting in this crime are equally guilty with the 
chief perpetrator. See Auduction, 

Rape or Cole Seed, is the Brasu'ea A T apus of Linnaeus, one 
of the factors of the puzzling seiies that Dr. Boswell combines 
Under the significant name of If. polymorpha . It is either annual 
{If. pracox of some writers) or biennial, and is distinguished fi 0111 
its allies B. Rapa and If. earn ptsti is (the source of the turnip 
group) by its fusiform root, its leaves all being glabrous and glau- 
cous, and its corymb lengthening befoie the fall of the deciduous 
petals. The plant has a wide distribution thiough Eui ope and 
temperate and sub-tropical Asia, appearing also m a quasi-spon- 
taneous condition in Britain ; but it is impossible to distinguish 
in what countiies it is truly wild, and wheie it is merely an escape 
fiom or remnant of cultivation. The two principal reasons for 
which it is grown are for the feeding of sheep upon the stalks 
and leaves, and for the extraction of oil from its seeds. Foi these 
purposes it is largely cultivated in Em ope, and for a long peiiod 
has been grown in the eastern and southern counties of England. 
The plant delights in a lich alluvial soil, and is one of the few 
suitable for newly reclaimed bog and fen land. Great crops have 
been produced in the fens of Lincolnshire and the alluvial flats 
of Essex. R. speedily, however, exhausts the soil, and some 
leases prohibit its cultivation, except to be eaten gieen by sheep. 
The collection of the seed is somewhat precaiious, as the lower 
pods are ready to burst before those at the top are full. If the 
season is wet at harvest, much of the seed is lost, and without 
great attention some loss is sustained in the most favourable 
seasons. The plant should be cut when the dew is on it, and 
removed as little as possible; indeed, if the weather permits, it 
is advisable to thresh out the seed on a cloth 111 the field. The 
seed is subsequently spiead out on the flocu of a granary that it 
may not heat, and is turned frequently over until it is ready to go 
to the crushers, who express the oil. The residue after pressure 
forms R.-cnke, sometimes used as a cattle food, but generally 
giound up and used as a manure. 

Raph'ael, Sanzio daTJrbino, among painters ‘ the divine,’ 
and the 4 Phoubcan singer’ of the Renaissance, was born at 
Urbino, 28th March 1483, Descended of a family which had 
produced seveial artists and ecclesiastics, his father, Giovanni 
Sanzio or de Santi, himself an arti-d standing high in the second 
rank of the Umbrian school, instructed the young R. in the rudi- 
ments of art. On hn» father’s death in 1494 R. entered the school 
of Pietro Perugino at Perugia, wheie he remained till about lus 
twentieth year. Of the woiks painted by Inn before 1495 no- 
thing is known with certainty, and he now acquned Pciugmo’s 
manner so perfectly that the woiks of this peiiod are only dis- 
tinguished from that master’s by tlmir great freedom, elaboiation, 
and delicacy. R. spent the summer of 1302 in Siena, where, to 
assist Pinturicchio in adorning the cathedral libiary, he made 
some designs, two of which aie still preserved, one at Florence, 
the other at Perugia. Not later than 1503 weic painted the 
exquisite little ‘Madonna between S. Jerome and S. Francis,* 
now in the Berlin Museum, the beautiful ‘ Staffa Madonna/ 
which lemained in the .Staffa Palace, Perugia, till it was sold for 
^14,000 to the Czar in 1871, and the allegorical ‘ Knight’s Dream,’ 
now in the National Gallery, besides several other easel pictures. 

I he * Sposalizio/ or ‘ Espousal of the Virgin ’ ( r 504), is the most 
celebiated example of R.’s first or Peruginesque style. It pre- 
serves the simplicity and tenderness, with not a little of the con- 
straint, of the Umbrian school, while the figures are invested with 
a new dignity, and the features are lit with a subtler, sweeter 
intelligence. R. proceeded in October 1 504 to Florence, then 
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the glorious centre of theCinquecento revival, and the art treasure- 
house of N. Italy. n In the City of the Lilies, a knowledge of the 
grander methods and heroic aspirations of Florentine art burst 
upon the disciple of quietism, and severed the bonds of Umbrian 
conventionality. R, now studied the nature-breathing frescoes of 
Masaccio in the Brancacd Chapel, and drank inspiration from 
the precious antiques garnered by Lorenzo de Medici in the 
gardens of San Marco, The cartoons of Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo filled his mind with nobler ideas of form and composi- 
tion, while to the devout Fra Bartolommeo, himself educated 
by the influence of Leonardo, he owed more, perhaps, than to 
any oilier teacher. Among the most interesting works of this 
peiiod are the Uflizi portrait of himself, in which he shows a pale, 
eloquent face, with brown hair and eyes ; the charming * Three 
Graces/ his first classical theme ; ‘La Belle Jardiniere * (said by 
Clement to be so called because the model was a fair fiower-giil), 
in whom are so exquisitely blended divine beauty and human feel- 
ing ; and the majestic 4 Entombment of Christ/ the chief ornament 
of the Borgliese Palace. These woiks indicate a rapid transition 
from the still, statuesque expression and stately mysticism of the 
limbi ian style to the dramatic movement, vivid realism, and 
glowing colom which found their consummate utterance in the 
Stanze and Galatea. In the complete second or Florentine style 
the Madonna is no longer a pallid, nun-like abstraction, but a 
noble type of human beauty, who seems ‘to look on Jesus as her 
beloved child rather than as her divine Loid.’ Without losing 
his earlier punty and elevation, R. has now gained in vitality 
and force of treatment something of the intense power of Angelo, 
and in varied choice of theme and plenitude of resource not a 
little of Leonardo’s versatility. At the age of twenty-five, and 
when Leonardo w*as fifty and Angelo thirty-three, R. went by 
invitation to the couit of Pope Julius II., where he was commis- 
sioned to fresco the Vatican hall of judicial assembly called 
‘I.a Segnatura/ one of the four halls of It Stanze which had 
alieady been decorated by Perugino, Francesca, and others. On 
the walls of this 100m he painted with his own hand ( 1 508—1 1) 
a pictorial epic in four magnificent allegories — Theology, Philo- 
sophy, Jurisprudence, and Poetiy, These mailt the highest reach 
of the mastei’s art in solemn grandeur of conception, calm ieali- 
sation of the loftiest ideal by perfect harmony m grouping, 
colouring, and draping, and above all in the bold and success! 11 1 
translation of ‘ the golden treasute of the Christian spirit into the 
silver vessel of antiquity.’ Delighted with the transformation 
of La Segnatura i the Pope oideied that the frescoes in the oilier 
100ms of le Stanze should make way for flesh cieations of the 
new favouiite. But R. subsequently preserved an entire vault 
by rcruguio, and several small works of Sodouna. Meantime 
the Sistme frescoes of Angelo were publicly unveiled (15 12), and 
of these R. made a careful study. The Madonnas of the Roman 
peiiod aie stronger and grander than those painted at Florence, 
and this is ascribed by Lan/i and Mcngs mainly to an earnest 
study of t lie newly-discovered antiques. The second ball 
of the Vatican wa, decoialed (1512-14) with ‘ The Miraculous 
Expulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple,’ ‘The Miracle of 
BoLena/ ‘Attila Repulsed fiom Rome,’ and ‘ The Deliverance 
of St. Peter. ’ These works indicate perhaps his nearest appi oach 
as a colom ist to the Venetian school, while they show an in- 
crease of Aeedoin and flexibility, of diamatic power, and of skill 
in handling laige masses of light and s>hade, and at the same 
time a tendency to that coai&cness of execution which becomes 
more visible in the later frescoes. The flescoes in the third of 
the Stanze, including ‘The Fire in the Borgo/ ‘ The Oath of 
Leo TIL/ ‘The Coronation of Karl the Great/ and ‘The 
Victory of Leo IV. ovei the Saracens at Ostia/ were pain fed 
paitly by his pupils (1514-17) and fiom his designs. They are 
dedicated to the glory of the Papal power. Those in the Sala 
di Constantino, representing scenes from the life of Constantine 
the Gieat, were executed fiom his drawings (1519-24), under the 
direction of Giulio Romano. The frescoes of the Loggio 
(gaileties) in the Vatican were designed by R. (1514-16), and 
comprise the seiies of exquisitely simple compositions, upwards 
of fifty m number, known as * R/s r>ible.’ For Leo X., R. 
designed (1515-16) the famous cartoons for the ten tapestries, 
worked at Arras, and still preserved in the Vatican. The seven 
cartoons, now after many vicissitudes safe in South Kensington 
Museum, have been frequently engraved, and are preferred by 
some judges to any other of R. s works. The subjects are 
drawn from the Acts of the Apostles, and the splendid series 
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is called by Quatvem&re de Quincy ‘ the climax not only of 
the productions of R,, but of all those of modern genius in 
painting/ R. had already executed the ‘Sibyls' for Santa 
Maria della Pace, which for serenity and grace far outvie the 
sublime ‘Sibyls' of Angelo, and the incomparable ‘Triumph 
of Galatea’ in the Chigi Palace, In rapid succession followed 
the ‘Birth of Venus,’ ‘Madonna della Sedia/ ‘Christ Bearing 
the Cross’ (‘Lo Spasimo’), ‘ The Visitation/ ‘The Archangel 
Michael/ ‘The Large Holy Family of the Louvre/ the por- 
traits of Leo X. and Joanna of Arragon, ‘The Violin-Player/ 
‘TheSistinc Madonna’ (Dresden), and ‘The Transfiguration.' 
Symonds calls the Sistine Madonna the ‘ sublimest lyric of 
the art of .Catholicity.' According to Passavant, together with 
the ‘Transfiguration,’ it has ‘excited the most constant admi- 
ration and the warmest veneration throughout all Chiistcndom.’ 
These were the last works of the master, who, having caught 
malarial fever, died on Good Friday, April 6, 1520. Short as 
was his career, the vast mass of his work is not less striking 
than its variety, llis easel-pictures crowd the galleries anti 
palaces of Europe, and yet he pioduced innumerable designs 
never used for painting, was himself a sculptor, engraver, and 
sonneteer, and still found time, from 1514, to superintend the 
building of St. Peter’s, and to form an elaborate plan for the 
excavation of Rome. Gifted with an industry equal to his fu- 
tility, in the wide range of his labour tlicic is evciy where 
visible a perfect serene equipoise between the faculty of the 
artist and the artistic purpose. 4 Theie is nothing overmuch in 
any portion of his woik, no sense of effort, no straining of a 
situation, not even that element of terror needful to the true 
sublime.’ Viewing the woild through a puie atmosphere of 
joy and beauty, k. threw a tinge of loveliness even over 
tragedy and death, while he shrank fiom a realistic treatment 
of what was stern or shocking. His dictum that ‘ we must not 
represent things as they be, but as they should be,’ has been 
spurned by modern pre-Raphachtcs, and Ruskin says that on 
the walls of the Segnatura the aitist ‘wiotc the Afene Tekcl 
Upharsm of the art of Christianity.' Rut this Hellenic ten- 
dency to gioiify flesh and feeling, to scout ugliness and obscenity, 
and to dower youth with beauty and old age with dignity, is 
that which makes R. pccnhaily the singer ol the Renaissance. 
Lanzi likens the rivalry of R. and Angelo to that between Zeuxis 
and Panhasius in its stimulating both to their highest efforts 
R. in his later years lived like a prince, owned a palace in Rome 
and a villa beyond the walls, and was surrounded by a jetinue 
of disciples. lie left pioperty to the value of sixteen thousand 
ducats, and bequeathed his painting materials to his favourite 
pupils, Giulio Romano and Gianfrancesco I'enni. See the bio- 
graphies of R. by Vasari, Quatrcmeic de Quincy, Von Wolzogen, 
Charles Blanc, Chailes Clement, C. P. Landor, and especially 
that by Passavant (Paul Lacioix’s cd. l’at, i860) ; the art- 
histories of Lanzi, Kugler, La) anl, Jameson, Crowe and Caval- 
easelle, Rosim, and Symonds; aho Gruyer’s voluminous works 
on the Madonnas, and Hen Ruland’s exhaustive catalogue of the 
works (Lend. 1877). 

Raphania, or Ergotism. Sec Ergot. 

Raph'ides (Gr, rap his, ‘ a needle ’), arc acicular crystals of 
calcium oxalate found disposed in bundles in the cells of plants. 
They abound in some genera, such as the Cacti, and many of 
the Lily family, and in the medicinal ‘ Tm key rhubarb ’ their pre- 
sence imparts the peculiar grittincss, 100 
grains of the loot containing 30 or 40 
grains of the crystals. In the duck- 
weeds their presence or absence furnishes 
a specific character. R. vary in size, 
from to of an inch m length. 
In some plants, as geranium and pelar- 
gonium; in which they are abundant, they 
have a radiating arrangement. 

Rap'idan, Sec Rappahannock. 

Ra'pier (Ger. rappicr , ‘a foil/ Fr. 
rapibrs ), a sword having a straight, thin, 
narrow blade, generally iour-sidec, design- 
edly for thrusting only. From Italy the 
R. was carried into France and Spain, 
and in the 16th c. it was introduced into 
England* It was customary for all gentlemen to wear one. 



Gallants rivalled each other in the length of their rapiers, till 
Elizabeth proclaimed that no blade should exceed a yard in 
length. Toledo, Seville, and Solingen were the most celebrated 
seats of the manufacture of R.* blades. The R. has a cup-guard, 
frequently Tichly ornate, a straight handle, and curved or 
straight quillons . The R. was formerly the universal weapon 
used in duelling and fencing. 

Rap in, de Thoyras, Paul, a French historian, was bom 
25th March 1 661, at Castres in Languedoc, studied at the 
Protestant Academy of Saumur, became an advocate in 
1679, preferred a military life, but was kept from it by his 
father’s advice, and in consequence devoted himself to music, 
mathematics, and ancient literature. In 1686 he crossed to 
England, from whence he passed to Holland to join a com- 
pany of cadets at Utrecht, recrossing in 1689 in the train of 
William of Orange, whom lie served in Ireland, receiving a 
severe wound at the siege of Limerick. By 1693 he had become 
a captain, and was appointed travelling tutor to the son of the 
Eail of Portland. In 1699 he married, and in 1707 retired to 
Wescl, where he devoted himself with untiring zeal to the pro- 
duction of his Ihstoire d' Angleterre, published at the Hague (8 
vols». 1724; Eng. trans. by Tindal, 15 vols. 1725-31; 2d ed. 1733). 
It traverses the ground from the Roman invasion to the death of 
Charles J., and has a fine enthusiasm for political liberty, besides 
being lucid and orderly in its narrative and rich in matter. R. 
had previously written a curious Dissertation sur les Whigs et 
les Tories, lie died at Wesel, 16th May 1725. 

Rapp, Jean, Comte, born at Kolmar, April 27, 1773, was 
destined by his father for the Church, but (1788) entered the 
army, and having distinguished himself under the eye of General 
Dcsaix at the battle of Szeiskam, was appointed his aide-de- 
camp. After the battle of Marengo he acted in the same capacity 
to Napoleon, who made him a general of division (1805) on wit- 
nessing his conduct at Austerlitz. His behaviour in Ptussiaand 
Poland gained him the surname of ‘ the intrepid,’ For his ser- 
vices at the battle of Lobau (August 1809) he was made a Count of 
the Empire. He played a brilliant and glorious part in the 
Russian expedition, in which he was wounded for the twenty- 
second time, and specially signalised himself by his heroic 
defence of Danzig against the Russians. Forced to capitulate, 
he was sent to Russia as a prisoner, and only released on the 
return of the Bourbons in 1814. During ‘the Hundred Days’ 
he joined Napoleon and got command of the army of the Rhine, 
and was created a peer of France. Until 1817 he Jived in 
Switzerland, but being pardoned his allegiance to his old 
master, he entered Louis’s service as king’s chamberlain, and 
died at Paris, 8th November 1821. His Afetnoires (from family 
papers) were published in 1823. In 1853 a bronze statue was 
elected to his memory in his native town. See De Courcclles, 
Ihstoire ties Genhaux Ft attfais. 

Rappaliann'ock, a river of Virginia, U,S.,Hses in the Blue 
Ridge of the Allegliames, and after a S.E. course of 250 miles, 
generally paiallel to that of the Potomac, reaches Chesapeake 
Bay through a broad estuaiy 70 miles long. The largest 
affluent is the Rapidan, which joins it 10 miles above Fredericks- 
burg. At the rapids heie a fine dam has been made, giving 
great water-power. Below this point it i* a noble tidal stream 
with important shipping, and for 35 miles above it has been 
made navigable by artificial means. 

Rappee', a moist coarse variety of snuff, which is said to 
derive 11s name from the Fiench rape, ‘a giatcr/ the instrument 
originally employed in its pieparation. 

Rapto'res, an order of birds, sometimes known by the name 
Artipitns (q. v.), and which includes the familiar ‘birds of prey/ 
such a3 the eagles, hawks, falcons, vultuics, owls, &c. They are 
monogamous^ and the females are, as a rule, larger than the 
males. The order has been arbitrarily divided into the Diurnal 
and Nocturnal R. 

Ras (Heb. rash), an Arabic word meaning ‘headland/ and of 
frequent occurrence in the names of capes on the coasts of 
Arabia and N. Africa. Its resemblance to the Gaelic ross, 
which has the same signification, is probably accidental* 

Rash'es, or Exanthemata. See Exanthemata. 

Rash'i, one of the ablest and most famous of the Rabbis, was 
born at Troyes in Fiance in 1040. His family name was Ishak, 
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and from the initials of his full title, Rabbi Shelomo Ishak, was 
formed the name R. His father was a learned Talmudist, and in 
the Talmud ‘R. was nourished, lived, and moved.’ Marrying 
according to its prescriptions at the age of eighteen, he yet left 
his home to pursue his studies in the great rabbinical schools 
of Mainz, Worms, and Speier, undergoing the severest priva- 
tions, and never seeing his wife except at festival times. In 
1064. already a renowned master in the Talmud, he settled per- 
manently at Troyes, where he became the Rabbi of the com- 
munity, receiving of course no pay for this, and presenting to 
his contemporaries, till his death in 1105, the perfect example 
of a Rnbbi, of which all Jewish posterity, too, has regarded him 
as the stainless ideal, expressing its admiration in extravagant 
legends. His great work was a commentary on a great part 
of the Talmud, which Gratz considers a model. It is simple, 
luminous, acute, independent, and many-sided. The language, 
which is the Talmudic idiom, is at once laconic and peispicuous ; 
indeed, R. is an artist as well as a commentator. With justice, 
he and his contemporary, Isaac al Alfaszi, aie regarded as the 
men who first gave elevation and depth to Talmudic study. 
Nor is he less original and intelligent in his exposition of 
most of the books of Scripture. He would know nothing of 
a mystical explanation or method, and his commentary has been 
with the Jews the most popular of all such works. See Gialz, 
Geschichte der Juden. 

B»ask, Rasmus Christian, a great Danish philologist, -was 
born 22d November 1787 at Bruendekilde, near Odense in Fycn. 
In 1807 he left Odense School for Copenhagen University, 
where in 1818 he became a titular, and in 1825 an extraoidinary 
professor of the history of literature, in 1829 was appointed 
librarian, and in 1831 extraordinary professor of Oriental lan- 
guages. After accompanying Nyerup to Sweden and Norway 
(1812), he went to Iceland (1813-15), and in 1816 began a lin- 
guistic tour, at the expense of the Danish Government, through 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Fersia, and India, from which ne 
returned to Copenhagen in 1823, bringing two collections, the 
one of Zend and Pehlevi MSS, for the University library, the 
other of Pali and Singhaleze MSS. on palm-leaves lor the Royal 
library. R. died of consumption, 14th November 1832. His 
chief works are Veiled ning til del Islandske (Copen. iSu), Btom 
Haldorsons xstaudsk Lexicon (ib. 1814), Angclsaxisk Sproglare 
(ib. 1817), Det islandske Sprogs Oprindelse , Amu smug til 
i slandskan, Snorra Jidda, and Ed da Strmundar (ib. 1818), 
Synx shorn (ib. 1819), Singalesisk Sk/iftlare (Colombo, 1S21). 
After his return from India he published Spanish (1824), Frisian 
(1825), Danish (1826), and Italian (1S27) Grammars; a Grammar 
of the Danish Language for Englishmen (1830); Locmam tabula 
(1831) ; and in 1832 Grammars of old Nor>e, Lappish, and 
English, and Non nulla de plena systemate Sibilant ium in Itngitis 
mon tarns. After R.’s death his brother brought out his Sam led e 
Afhandhnger, with a life by N. M. Petersen (3 vols. 1834-38', 
A prodigious memory, joined to great acuteness and accuiacy 
of mind, constantly employed in the severest study, enabled R. 
to rise to a place in the first rank of the philologists of his cen- 
tury. At his dealh he was acquainted with 55 different lan- 
guages. ^ He was the first to reduce philology to a system, and 
the classification of languages which he already al templed in 1819 
is essentially that accepted at the present day. 

Raskol'niki (Russ. * separatists,’ from raskdl, ‘ schism ’ — ras, 
asunder,’ and fyolot', * to split ’), the Nonconformists of Russia, the 
descendants of the conservative dissenters who parted fiom the 
official ‘ Orthodox ’ Church in the 17th c. On the introduction 
of printing, the patriarch Nikon thought it necessary (1654) to 
choose the best texts of the Liturgy, Psalter, and other religious 
books, but large sections of the people, believing these ‘ Nikonian 
novelties * to be heretical, refused to give up their old Icons and 
missals, or correct the irregularities of their ceremonial. Per- 
secution (1666) only confirmed their zeal. Thousands fled to 
neighbouring countries, or to retreats in the northern forests. 

1 eter the Great was to them no other than Antichrist, for had 
, e not eaten and drunk with heretics, and worn their dress, and 
numbered the people ; * introduced passports bearing ‘ the seal 
disfigured ‘ the image of God ’ by shaving, and 
the years of our Lord ’ by transferring New Year’s 
p!? en £ b Y t0 J anuai 7 ? Aft er quelling ail armed 
* recourse to clemency, and issued ukazes 

\I714) tolerating the R., provided they paid a double poll-tax. 


Catherine II, abolished their disabilities (17 62), and thenceforth, 
the R. have been generally tolerated, on the condition of paying 
a certain tax to the parish clergy of the established Church, and to 
the police. The two main sections of the R. are the £t&ro~obri * - 
ddtsi, or * Old Ritualists,* and the Bezpopoftsi, or * People with- 
out Priests * {bez popdf), and include (according to Mackenzie 
Wallace) 7,000,000 people. The latest official census (1871) 
admits only 1,093,452 R. The Old Ritualists, believing that 
priests could only be consecrated by bishops, were thus till 1844, 
when Ambrose, the deposed Metropolitan of Servia, was per- 
mitted by Austria to found a bishopric at Belaya Krinitza, in 
Gallicia, forced to accept priests who had seceded from the 
* Orthodox* Church. The Priestless People included the Pomortsi 
(‘dwellers near the coast*) and the Theodosians (followers of a 
sectary Thcodosi), and at first believed in celibacy ; but a nume- 
rous ‘ orphan’ class having arisen among them, they instituted a 
form of marriage, which the civil power did not recognise till 
October 1874. The other nonconformists are either Philip pins 
(q. v.) Stidnniki (‘Wanderers’), or Begutiy (‘Fugitives’) — who 
call themselves Christdviye J.yudi ( 1 Christ’s People *) — or belong 
to minor denominations (tdlh) differing on minor tenets. The 
dissenters of Russia are about 10,000,000 in all, or one-eighth of 
the population of the empire, and include in their ranks the third 
and wealthiest part of the merchant class, the majority of the 
Don Cossacks, and all the Cossacks of the Ural. See Nilski, 
Semhnaya zhtzn v russkom Raskdtt (St, Peters. 1869) ; Select 
Sermons by Philaret, late Metropolitan of Moscow (Lond. 1870) ; 
Subbotin, L tori a Belokri nit shot Ierarkhii (Moscow 1874) ; Mac- 
kenzie Wallace s Russia (vol. ii. Lond. 1877). 

Raso'res. Sec Gallinaceous Birds. 

Rasp, a species of file having distinct abrading prominences 
formed by indentations of a pointed punch, instead of with a 
chisel, as is the case with a file. The R. is almost exclusively 
used for operating on wood, bone, and the softer metals. 

Raspail, Francois- Vincent, chemist and politician, was 
born at Carpentras, January 29, 1794, where he received his 
education from a priest. He was sent to Avignon to complete 
his education, and in 1811- 12 he delivered lectures on theology 
and philosophy, but declined to enter the Church. In 1816 he 
went to Pans, took various scholastic engagements, studied law 
anil natuial science, and between 1S27 and 1830 made many 
important contributions to organic chemistry in the Annates des 
Sciences Naturclln and the Bulletin des Sciences. Into the 
Revolution of 1830 R. threw himself with great impetuosity on 
the democratic side, and ieceived a severe wound. He was then 
offered the administratorship of the Museum of Natural History, 
but declined it. In 1831, for a violent letter in La Tribune , he 
received fifteen months’ imprisonment, and, with the exception 
of brief intervals, lie continued in custody until 1836, because of 
lus outspoken hatred of royalty. But his scientific studies were 
prosecuted with unabated fervour. In 1843 he began to develop 
his theory of disease, and to advocate the antiseptic virtues of 
camphor. He even prosecuted a lucrative practice, until he was 
stopped on the ground of illegality. lie was one of the leaders 
of the Revolution of 184S, and cxcicised a great influence by his 
writings in Id Ami du Pen pie and his speeches in the clubs. In 
1849, however, for advocating the abolition of the Presidency 
in offensive language, he was imprisoned for five years, during 
which time he was twice elected to the Assembly. In 1854 he 
retired to Belgium, and continued his devotion to science until 
1869, when lie was elected to the Corps Legislatif, where he 
associated himself with Communism in its most extreme enun- 
ciation. After the fall of the Empire he became the idol of 
democratic Lyon, which returned him regularly as its member. 
The aged demagogue died at Paris, January 10, 1878, leaving a 
reputation for consistency and earnestness which, however, bore 
no fruit to his party on account of the impracticability of his views. 

Raspberry {Rub us Ldwus) is the only species of the extensive 
genus Rubus (q. v.) that has been brought into general cultivation 
I for its fruit. It is a shrub with a perennial rootstock, throwing 
up suckers which crow into biennial stems (technically canes), 
more or less clothed with slender straight prickles.' The leaves 
are pinnately three to five foliate ; the flowers drooping, with 
white petals; the fruit (which consists of many aggregated 
drupes) red or yellow and hoary, falling off from the spongy 
conical receptacle when fully ripe. The R. is common m woods, 
&c., through Britain, ascending to 2000 feet in the Scotch High- 
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lands, and lias a wide distribution through Europe and Northern 
and W, Asia. i It was known to the ancients, and Linnaeus 
retained the classic name of Ida with which it was associated by 
Dioscorides.* The mode of cultivation is by suckers, which are 
usually planted in rows from N. to S. at 4 feet apart every way. 
Growth from seed is only resorted to when new varieties are 
wanted. The fruit of the R. ranks in the dessert with the goose- 
berry and strawberry, but its principal uses are for jams, tarts, 
sauces, sweetmeats, and ices, and it is employed on a large scale 
in preparing spirituous liquors and cooling syrups. It is reckoned 
next in efficiency to the strawberry in removing the tartar of the 
teeth, and has been recommended to gouty and rheumatic sub- 
jects. In Scotland both the R. plant and fruit are generally 
called 1 rasps/ and locally the name * hindberry ’ is used. The 
origin of the name R. is doubtful. R. occidentals — the black R. 
or 1 thimbleberry * of N. America — yields a well-flavoured and 
large fruit, ripening early ; and the value of that of R. odoratus 
would doubtless be enhanced by cultivation. R. parvijolius is 
the native R. of Australia. 

Rasp'berry Vin'egar is a pleasant acidulous fruity beverage, 
prepared by bruising up raspberries in an equal proportion of 
good malt or wine vinegar, allowing the mixture to stand for 
three days, and then pressing and straining out the juice. To 
each pint of juice ^so obtained add I lb. of refined cane-sugar, 
then boil, skim, and bottle immediately the R. V. is cool. It 
is sometimes fortified with a little brandy. 

Rasse ( Viverra mallacensis ), a species of Carnivorous quad- 
rupeds, inhabiting’lndia and other parts of E. Asia, and allied 
to the Civet (q. v.). It is about 3 feet in length, is of a general 
greyish-brown hue, variegated with longitudinal rows of black 
spots. The tail is long and marked by black rings. Like the 
civet, the R. secretes an odoriferous substance, which is in high 
repute amongst the Javanese, by whom it is named ‘ Dedes.’ 

Xtas'ta&t, or Ras'tatt, a town of the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
situated on the river Murg, 3 miles from its junction with the 
Rhine, and 15 miles S.W. of Karlsruhe. In 1840 it was 
strongly fortified by the German Confederation, but since the 
annexation of S trass burg in 1871 its fortifications have been razed. 
Near it is a palace, formerly the residence of the Markgiafs of 
Baden-Baden, built in imitation of Versailles. Ii has manufac- 
tures of tobacco, metal- \vares, and papier-mache. Pop. (1875) 
12,205. R. has been the seat of two congresses. At the first, 
in 1714, Marshal VilJais, on the parL of Fiance, and Prince 
Eugene on that of Austria, signed the peace which concluded the 
War of the Spanish Succession. The second in 1799 separated 
without any result having been arrived at, aud the three French 
plenipotentiaries 011 leaving the town were attacked by Austrian 
dragoons, who mui Jered two of them, and seized the papas of 
the legation. 

Rat {Mus) t the name applied to various species of Rodents of 
the genus A/us, which also includes the mice. The two typical 
species of R. are the common or brown R.f(J/ttr decumanus), and 
the black R. ( A/ us rattus). In England the latter has been well 
nigh exterminated by the brown R. The black R. is smaller 
than the brown R., and the upper jaw is moie prominent. The 
brown R. is also termed the ‘Norway R./ and the black R. 
the * English IV The tail of the brown R. is shorter relatively 
to the size of its body than that of the black R. Its average size 
is about 8 or 9 inches. Both species breed several times 111 the 
year, and may produce from ten to fourteen or fifteen young at 
a birth. The skin of the R. is largely utilised for the manufac- 
ture of glove-leather. 

The water R. is the Water Vole {Arvuola amphibius ) of 
naturalists (see Vole). The Musk R. is described in the aiticle 
of that name. The Coypu R. or Racoonda ( Myopotamus coypu ) 
inhabits Central America. It is allied to the beavers, is aquatic 
in its habits, and attains a length of about 2 feet 6 inches. The 
Beaver R. ( Hydromys chrysogaster ) is allied to the Musk R. It 
inhabits Van Diemen’s Land, and resembles in its habits the 
Water Vole. The name 4 R.’ is applied to Rodentia far removed 
from the R. family {Mur idee). Thus the Mole R. {Spa lax), 
Coast R. or Land Mole ( Bathyergus ), and the Pouched R. {Saco- 
phorus), are R.dike only in appeaiance, and have no near affi- 
nities with the true rats. 

Ratafi'a, in France, the generic name for liqueurs "'com- 
pounded of alcohol, sugar, and the odoriferous and flavouring 


principles of plants ; also a spirituous liquor consisting of brandy 
flavoured with apple or apricot kernels. 

Raich'et is a stop or detent which drops into the spaces 
between the teeth of a wheel, called a R**wh«el, rising as the 
wheel moves forward, but preventing it from 
moving backwards. 

Ra'tel {Mdlivora R.), a species of CarnWor- iff ygv \ 

ous animal allied to the Weasel (q. v.), a^d ^ r 

known also as the 4 honey weasel * and 1 honey I \ 

badger.* It inhabits S. Africa, a nearly allied 
species being found in India, is about 3 feet Ratchet 
long, generally of black colour, the back being 
grey. The tail is short. The R. is very fond of honey, and is said 
to rob the nests of the wild bees. It is readily domesticated. 

Rates mean taxes leviable by statutory authority on owners ! 
or occupiers of real pioperty for local purposes. The usual mode 
of enforcing payment is by the authorised agent or collector j 
applying to a justice of the peace for a distress warrant against ; 
the recusant. 

Rathenau, or Rathenow, a town in the province of Bran- 
denburg, Prussia, on the right bank of the Havel (here crossed 
by a stone bridge), 50 miles N. W. of Berlin. It is surrounded 
by walls pierced by six gates. It has considerable weaving, spin- j 
ning, and tanning industries, as well as brickworks and mami- j 
factories of optical instruments. Pop. (1875) 9951. 

Rathkeale' (Irish Gael. Rath- Gaela, * Gaela’s fort*), a mar- 
ket-town of Iieland, in the county of Limerick, on the Deel, an 
affluent of the Shannon, 19I miles S.W. of Limerick by rail. 

In R. and its neighbourhood are many descendants of German 
Protestants, known as ‘Palatines/ settled here about the begin- 
‘ning of the 18th c. Pop. (1871J 2517. 

Rathlin', Island of, an island belonging to the barony of 
Cary, County Antrim, Ireland. It is 6£ miles long by ij broad, 
and is 6J miles N. of the coast at Ballycastle, its post-town. 
R. is supposed to be the island mentioned by Ptolemy as 
Rikina, and by Pliny as Ricnia. Its Irish name is Rackra , 
whence the form Rack ran n and Rachrin , sometimes found. A 
religious house is said to have been founded here by St. Columba 
; n the 6th c., and there are still remains of a fortress said to have 
been built by Robert the Bruce, who at one time took refuge 
here. In 1558 a Scottish colony, which was then inhabiting the 
island, was expelled from it with much slaughter by Lord 
Deputy Sussex. Most of the suiface of R. is rocky pasture. 
The geological formation is basaltic, and takes a columnar form 
on the E. side similar to that of the Giant's Causeway and 
Fingal’s Cave. Kelp-burning used to be largely carried on here, 
but since kelp has gone out of demand the population has fallen 
off fiom 413 (1841) to 1039 (1871). 

Rat'ibor, a town of Prussian Silesia, on the left bank of the 
Oder (here crossed by a bridge 320 feet long), nj miles from 
the Austrian frontier, and 85 S.W. of Breslau by rail. It was 
almost entirely rebuilt after the fire of 1858, and has five 
churches, a gymnasium, and several charitable institutions. It 
is the seat of the Upper Silesian Court of Appeal, and was from 
12SS till 1532 the capital of the principality of the same name. 

R. has manufactures of damasks and woollens, and produces 
biandy, tobacco, and glass. It has also an important transit 
trade in corn and wood. Pop. (1875) 17,269. 

Ratification, in Scotch law, is the ceremonial sometimes 
gone through by the maker of a deed legally to establish the 
fact of its having been made without intimidation. R. by a wife 
is made by her declaring in presence of a judge, her husband 
being absent, that she has not been induced by him, by force or 
fear, to execute the deed. 

Ra'ting in the Navy. 1 . Rating of Men. — The rating accord- 
ing to his qualifications of each sailor in the ship’s books. Per- 
sons who have never previously been to sea are rated as ordinary 
seamen of the second class, and practised sailors as ordinary or 
able seamen, according to their experience. 2. Rating of Ships. 
—All large ships in the Royal Navy are registered under one of 
six rates, according to the number of men or the complement of 
guns which they carry. The following table (then under revision) 
shows the different rates of ships as on 1st January 1878 : — 
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1st Kate. All ships carrying i io guns, or 1000 wen and upwards. 
2d Kate, One of Her Majesty’s yachts, and all ships canning 
between Si and 109 guns, or between 800 and 799 
men inclusive. 

3d Rate. Her Majesty's other yachts, all flag- ships and guard- 
ships, and all ships carrying between 60 and 80 
guns, or between 600 and 799 men inclusive. 

4. th Rate. All frigate-built ships carrying between 410 and 599 
men inclusive. 

5th Rate. All ships carrying between 300 and 400 men. 

6th Rate. All other ships carrying a captain. 

The other vessels in the navy are divided into (1) sloops, 
(2) gun- vessels, and (3) all other ships and smaller vessels com- 
manded by lieutenants. 

Ra'tio. See Proportion. 

Ra tion in army and navy, the allotment of food, fuel, &c. 
granted to each soldier and sailor for his daily maintenance. In 
the British army the peace ration includes J lb. of meat, 1 lb. of 
bread, 37 lbs. of coals for every 12 men, 2 T \ gills of oil for every 
18 tnen, and such groceries and vegetables as the soldier chooses 
to buy. The war ration is I lb. fiesh or salt meat, 24 oz. of 
bread or I lb. biscuit, 2 oz. rice, 2 oz. sugar, I oz. coffee or $ 
oz. tea, i oz. salt, I gill spirits, and fresh or preserved vege- 
tables. A stoppage of id. per day is made when the war ration 
is supplied. When a soldier’s wife accompanies her husband 
abroad, he receives half a R. for her, and from £ to £ of a R. for 
each accompanying child, according to its age. In India a 
soldier’s ration is 1 lb. meat, 1 lb. bread, 4 oz. rice, 2^ oz. 
sugar, f oz. lea or coffee, $ oz. salt, I lb. vegetables, and 3 lbs. 
firewood. The R. of forage for army horses is 10 lbs. oats, 12 
lbs. hay, and 8 lbs, straw, which the men receive free, and for 
which the officers pay Sjd. per day. The rations supplied in 
the navy are I lb. meat, lb. ship biscuit or lb. soft bread, 
l pint spirits, 2 oz. sugar, I oz. chocolate, i oz. tea, J lb. vege- 
tables, and various extras. According to scientific investigation, 
the nutriment for able-bodied men doing heavy work should 
have three carboniferous for every nitrogenous element. Soldiers 
in Continental armies are not generally so well fed as British 
troops. In the Franco-German war pea-sausage was largely 
supplied to the German army, and was found portable and 
nutritious, while it made good soup. 

Rationalism has been defined as * a certain cast of thought j 
or bias of reasoning, which leads men on all occasions to sub- 
ordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason and of con- 
science ; in history, to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural 
rather than miraculous causes; in theology, to esteem succeeding 
systems the expiessions of thd wants and aspirations of that 
religious sentiment which is planted in all men ; and in ethics, 
to regard as duties only those winch conscience reveals to be 
such.’ The rise of this spirit in Europe is marked by the decline 
of the belief in magic and witchcraft which began in the 14th 
c. Since the Reformation on Protestantism as a basis, various 
modifications of R. have been built — by the Arminians, the Soci- 
nians, the Deists of the 17th c., and the more thorough-going 
Rationalists of the 18th c. in England, France, and Germany. 
In the 16th c. Christianity was regarded as a system entirely 
beyond the range of human reason, a system which it was im- 
pious to question or examine. It was bust ling all over with 
miracles, which excited no scepticism and no surprise. On the 
Other hand, the central conception of R. is that conscience lias 
supreme authority as the religious faculty, and that religion is no 
exception to the general law of progress and uninterrupted de- 
velopment, Christianity being a conception which is to become 
more and more spiritualised as the human mind passes into new 
phases. The best-known characteristic of R., however, because 
it is the first direction it invariably takes, is the attempt to explain 
away the miracles of Scripture. See Farrar’s Critical History 
of Free Thought (Bampton Lectures, 1863); Hurst’s History of 
R. (New York and Lond. 1866); Becky’s History of R. in Europe 
(4th ed, Lond. 1870); and Hodge's Syst. 1 'keology (Edinb. 1873J. 

Ra'tios,’ Prime and Ultimate, the name employed by 
Newton to denote the fundamental principles of limits as estab- 
lished geometrically in the opening sections of his Principles. 
The ultimate ratio of two small variable quantities is the limit to 
Which their prime or real ratio continually approaches as they 
ftyre diminished indefinitely. Thus the ultimate ratio of an arc and 
its sine is unity, since as both are made smaller and smaller, the 
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I ratio approaches nearer and nearer to unity, and maybe made to 
differ from it by less than any assignable quantity, See LIMIT* 

Rat'iabon. See Regensburg. 

Rattans’, or Rattan Canes, are the long flexible stems of 
various species belonging to the genus Calamus (q. v.) o t 
allied genera, The species are chiefly found in India and 
the Eastern Archipelago, where they grow in the forests, 
climbing over trees and bushes to a. greater extent than any 
known plants. The stems vary very much in length, but 
100, 300, and 500 feet are of ordinary occurrence, and Rum* 
phius states that one kind attains the extraordinary length of 
1200 feet. In the countries where these palms abound the 
inhabitants make use of them for a great variety of purposes ; 
chairs, mats, door-blinds, hats, baskets, and other useful articles of 
plaited work being manufactured from strips of the stems, but the 
most important services they are utilised ior is as mooring-cables 
for the coasting vessels, and as ropes where immense strength 
is necessary. From C. tnonianus — a native of the Himalaya up 
to 6000 feet — the light but strong suspension-bridges spanning 
the large rivers of Sikkim are constructed ; it also supplies mate- 
rial for the stiongest ropes for dragging logs of wood from the 
forests. The R. used in lieu of ropes on timber rafts in Burma 
aie referred on good authority to C. latifolius , a common species 
in the moist valleys of that country, where its stem, 200 feet 
long, terminating in an elegant crown of leaves, may be seen sur- 
mounting the gigantic trees over which it climbs. C. Rotang » C\ 
rmlentum , C. verus, C. viminalis , and probably several other 
species, furnish the canes or R. imported in large quantity into 
Europe for the bottoms of chairs, couches, sides of carriages, 
window-screens, and other purposes. The Malacca cane of 
Sumatra is generally ascribed to C. Scipionum , which Loureiro 
erroneously described as fiom Cochin-China. The flesh surround- 
ing the seeds in Calamus is a delicate article of food, and the 
young shoots of some species, while still tender, arc roasted or 
boiled, chopped small, and being fried with pepper and giavy, 
are said to furnish a very palatable dish. See Cane and 
Dragon’s Blood. 

Ratt'any, or Rhat'any {Krameria triandra ), is a pretty 
little shrub, a native of Chili, Peru, and Bolivia, at elevations 
fiom 3000 to 8000 feet. A prepaiation of the root is used as an 
astringent medicine ; it also arts as a tonic and as a styptic ; and 
the dried powdered root forms an ingredient of many dentifrices. 
A11 extract is said to be extensively employed to give nstiingency 
and colour to artificial poit wine. Some other specie* of this 
anomalous genus have similar astringent pioperties, particularly 
R. Jxitie from Central America and the W. Indies. 

Rat-Tailed Maggot, the name given to ih c Eris tails fctiax, 
one of tlie flies in it* larval condition. It inhabits the mud of 
ponds t^qd ditches. The abdomen ends in a long breathing 
tube opening by two teiminal ‘spiracle*,’ and bearing hair-like 
appendages. Thcic aic seven pans of ‘prolegs.’ The chrysalis i 
buries itself in the earth. 

Rattaz'zi, Urba'no, an Italian statesman, born at Alessan- 
dria, Piedmont, June 29, 1810, was educated at a Government 
school, piactised as on advocate at the Turin bar, and in 1838 re- 
moved to the Couit of Appeal then recently established at Casalc, 
When Cailo Alberto proclaimed his constitution in 1845, R. was 
returned to the Lower Chamber of Sardinia as the ultra-Liberal 
repiesentative of the College of Alessandria. After the battle of 
Custozza lie acted as a member of the ten days' Minisliy, and sub- 
sequently he filled the office of Minister of the Interior, a post he 
was deprived of on the change consequent on the battle of Novara 
and the abdication of Carlo Alberto. Thereafter he and a few 
friends formed what was termed the left centre, while Cavour 
led the rigid centre. By degrees the republicanism of R, was 
modified, and in 1854 he found himself able to accept the 
Minister of J ustice’s portfolio in the Cavour Ministry. As Minister 
of Justice he put forth all his powers against the Clerical party ; 
but subjected to continual opposition, which fatigued rather than 
conquered him, he retired at the general election in 1857. In 
the following year a large majority elected him president of the 
Chamber, and after the peace of Villafranca he replaced Cavour, 
took an active part in the arrangements for the annexation of 
Tuscany, Bologna, Modena, and Parma, and pushed the organi- 
sation of the new Italian kingdom. In i860 Cavour regained 
the power, and R, retired, lie died June 5, 1873, 
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Rattlesnake { Crotalus), a genus of snakes belonging to the 
section Vipenna, in which there are no teeth in the upper jaw save 
the poison-fangs and thetr rudimentary successors. It forms the 
type of a distinct family, that of the C rot a tide?, in which there 
is a large pit or depression between the nostril and the eye. 
In the genus Crotalus itself the head has posterior scales, 
and the scales of the lips are large. The R. inhabits N. 
America. The best known species are the C. horridus , named 
popularly the banded R. or Caravel, the C. or Uropsophus 
durissus , and the small or Miliary R. ( Crotalus mi Harts), The 
chief characteristic of these reptiles is the possession of a number 
of horny joints or rings on the tail, which make a rattling noise 
when the snake moves. The number of the ‘rattles’ is said 
to increase with the age of the animal. The exact use of this | 
curious apparatus is still undetermined, and its analogy is by 
no means clearly made out. Professor Shaler, United States 
thinks that the R. imitates through its movements the note of 
the Cicada, an American insect,* and that birds swooping down to 
seize the supposed prey, are in turn seized by the serpent. 
The R. is a highly poisonous reptile, its bite proving fatal 
within a short period. Its average length is from 6 to 8 feet. 
The colour of the C. horridus is brown, with a black streak in 
the side of the neck. The Cf. durissus is of paler brown 
colour, and the small R. is brownish olive, and attains a length 
of 2 or 3 feet. 

Rauch, Christian, a German sculptor, born 2d January 
1777 at Arolscn in Waldeck. After studying under Ruhr at 
Kassel, he came to Berlin (1797) as valet of King Friedrich 
Wilhelm II. The king dying in the autumn of that year, R. 
entered the service of his successor, Friedrich Wilhelm III. 
and Queen Luise. In 1804 they sent him to Rome, where 
he enjoyed the society of Wilhelm von Humboldt, Canova, 
and Thorvaldsen. Among the earliest works of R. are 
the bas-reliefs * Hippolytus and Phccdr/ ‘Mars and Venus 
wounded by Diomedes,' a colossal bust of the King of Prussia, 
a life-size bust of Queen I,uise, and several busts for the Wal- 
lialla (Regensburg). In 181 I* R. returned to Berlin to execute 
the celebrated monument of Queen Luise, which was finished in 
1814. His activity giew with his fame. IIis other chief works 
were his statues of llulow and Scharnhorst at Berlin (1815-22), 
numerous busts (before 1824 he had completed as many as 70, 
20 of these being of colossal size), the bronze statues of 
Bliicher at Breslau and Beilin (1826), of Francke at Halle 
(1826), of King Max of Bavaria at Munich (1S29), and of 
Diner at Nurnberg (1S38), the six colossal ‘Victories’ in the 
Walhalla (1836), and the equestrian monument of Friedrich 
the Great at Beilin (uncovered May 1S51), which is considered 
his masterpiece. Kqually great in noble ideal representation 
and m truth to nature, R. is recognised as one of the first of 
modern sculptors. He died 3d December 1 85 7. + 

Rau'mer, Friedrich Ludwig Georg von, born at 
Woihtz, near Dessau, May 14, 17S1, pioceeded fiom the 
Joacliimsthal Gymnasium at Beilin to the universities of llalle 
and Gottingen, and after holding various legal offices was called 
to the chair of history m the university of Breslau (1811). 
His tour, made at the cost of the King of Prussia, in Ger- 
many, Switzeiland, and Italy (1815- 17), bore splendid fruit in 
a Geschichte der Ilohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit (6 vols, 1823-25 ; 
4th ed. 1871), where R. sought to confirm the reviving con- 
sciousness of German nationality. He became professor of 

{ political economy and history at Beilin ( 1S19), was led by his 
listorical researches to Paris (1830), and imperilled his favour 
whh the court by withdi awing from the Superior College of 
Censors (1831). A liberal speech on Friedrich the Great’s 
saying, * Each of my subjects shall be happy according to his 
liking,’ cost R. his membership of the Berlin Academy (1847), 
but procured his election to the Fiankfurt Parliament, whence 
he was sent on an embassy to Paris. In 1853 he was created a 
member of the Upper House, but retired thenceforth from 
politics, though continuing to lecture down to his ninetieth 
birthday. He died June 14, 1873, at Beilin, which owes to 
him several of its people’s libraries, R. was author of Vorlc- 
sungen itber die alte Geschichte (2 vols. 1821 ; 3d ed. 1SC1), 
Geschichte Europas sett detn Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts (8 vols. 
1832-50), Beitrdge sur ncuern Geschichte aus detn Britischen 
Museum und Keichsankive ($ vols. 1836-39), Handbuch zur 
Geschichte der Literatur (4 vols. 1864-66), and various works of 
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travel, Herbskrcise nach Venedig (i8f6) ft Briefi ms Paris und 
Frankreick (1831), England. 1835 (* vols. 1836 ; 2d ed. 3 vols. 
4842), Italien (1840), Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamenka 
(2 vols. 1845), &c. See his Lebenserinnerungcn und Brief* 
ivccksel (2 vols. Leips. 1 86 1). — Karl Georg van R, brother 
of the preceding, was bom at Worlitz, April 9, 1783,011# studied 
at Gottingen, Halle, Freiburg, and in the Pestalozzian Institute 
at Ifferten. He became professor of mineralogy at Breslai* 
(1811), served on Blucher’s staff through the Wftr of Liberation 
(1813—14), accepted a call to Halle (1819), and to Erlangen (1827), \ 
where he died, June 2, 1865. Of his many admirable works da 
geology, geography, and education, may be mentioned Geognos* 
tische Fragments (1811), A B C-Bueh der Krystallktmde (1821b 
Lehrbuch der Allgemeinett Geographic (3d ed. 1848), Beschreibting 
der , Erdoberfi ache (6th ed, 1866), and Geschichte der Pddagogik 
(4 vols. 1842, et seq . ; 4th ed. 1872-74). See his Selbstbiographie 
(Stuttg. 18 66), and Scheurl, Zum Gcddcktniss K. von R.'s (Erl. 
1865).— IIis son, Rudolph von R. (born at Breslau, April 14, 
1815; died at Erlangen, August 30, 1876), as professor at 
Erlangen of the German language and literature, published some 
valuable contributions to German philology, Eimvirkung des 
Christenthums aufdie altkochdeutsche Sprache (1845), Geschichte 
der Germanischen Philo logic (1870), Erlduterungen ztt den Er* 
gebnissen der Berliner Orthographischen Konferenz (187 6), &c. 

Rau'pach, Ernst Benjamin Salomo, a prolific German 
dramatist, was born at Straupitz in Silesia, May 21, 1784. In 
1801 he entered the University of Halle, where he underwent a 
course of study in theology, after which he acted for ten years 
as a teacher in Russia, and was appointed professor of philo- 
sophy (1816) and of German literature (1817) at St. Petersburg. 
In 1822 he left Russia, and after travelling in Italy, settled in 
Berlin, where he died, March 18, 1852. R.’s dramatic works 
were arranged by himself in the two divisions, Dramatische Werke 
cr nster Gattung (18 vols. Hamb. 1 830-44), and Dramatische Werke 
komischer Gattung (3 vols. Hamb. 1828-34). Of these the chief 
arc Die Puts ten Chawansky (1818), Die Gefesseltcn (1821), Der 
Liebe Zaubcrkreis (1824), Die Frcunde (.1825), Isidor und Olga 
(1826), Rafaele (182S), Die Tochter der Luft (1829). His 
Lustspicle appeared in 1828, and subsequently Kritik und Anti - 
kntik , Die Sc hide h ha tidier y Der Zeitgeist , Das So nett, and the 
farces Dettk' an Casar and Schelle im Monde . A collection of 
tales issued in 1820 and another in 1833 were less successful. 
He published a cycle of sixteen dramas on the history 0/ the 
llohenstaufcn emperors (Hamb. 2 vols. 1837-38). The later 
works of R. were contained in the Jahrbuch deutscher Biihnen * 
spiele of Gubitz, and were Jacoblne von Holland (1852), Der 
Kegelspieler , Muher taceat in Ecclesia (1853), and Scat und 
Fiucht (1S34). The flays of R. have meiits which are theatrical 
rather than dramatic. Sec Pauline Raupach’s A*., cine biographi- 
ze he Skizzc (Berl. 1S54). 

Ravaillac, Franpois, assassin of Henri IV., was bom in 
Angouleme, 1578 ; became successively a clerk, valet-de-chambre, 
solicitor, and schoolmaster. While imprisoned for debt, he 
contracted a habit of seeing visions, whicn induced him, on his 
leleasc, to adopt the religious life recommended to hhn by the 
Jesuits. lie is remembered only for his infamous murder of 
Henri, May 14, 1610. In the Rue de la Ferronnerie a block 
occurring, R. stepped up, put his foot on the wheel of the royal 
carriage, and plunged a knife into the king’s heart. R. escaped 
at the time, but was shortly captured, knife in hand, taken in 
charge by the Due d’Epernon, and, after qpndemnation by the 
Parliament, torn asunder by wild horses (May 2 7, 1610). Ills 
crime was attributed to the Spanish Court and to Marie de 
Medicis. Kitchin remarks that * it is best to believe that he had 
no direct accomplices, and that he instinctively did the work of 
the party of which he thereby became, in a sense, the represen- 
tative.’ lie declared to the end he had no partners in the 
enterprise. See Kitchin’s History of France (vol. ii.) ; Henri 
Marlin, Histoire de France . 

R6.vana, in Hindu mythology the demon-king of Lanka or 
Ceylon, is depicted as a giant with ten faces, who carried away 
Sita, the wife of Rama, and whose destruction by her avenging 
husband with the aid of the monkey Hanutnan forms the subject 
of the great Hindu epic, the Ramayana (q. v,). As the monkeys 
represent the negroid aboriginal tribes in the centre of the penin- 
sula, so R. is supposed to stand for a Dravidian monarch. 
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Rav'elin (Fr. ravelin , Ital rwellino, from Lat. and 
vallum , 1 fortification *), a triangular outwork, constructed to cover 
the curtain and shoulders of the bastions. It is open at the rear, 
and has two faces forming a salient angle, two demigorges formed 
by the counterscarp, and is surrounded by a ditch which separates 
it from the covert way. Within it a smaller work of a similar 
kind is sometimes erected, termed a redoubt , the salient angle of 
which is defended by a bonnet , the sides of which are parallel to 
those of the R. The ditch before the redoubt of the R. is de- 
fended chiefly by tenailles, and lunettes are works erected at its 
sides. See Fortification. 

Ra'ven ( Corvus corax), a species of C orvuia or Crows, very 
widely distributed over the surface of the globe. Its colour is a 
bluish black, and the female is larger than the male R. A large 
specimen may measure about 2 feet in length. The bill is very 
strong, the upper mandible overlapping the lower. The R. 
does not exhibit the usual gregarious habits of crows. It is 
bold and wary, and has been known to attack even compara- 
tively large animals, such as rabbits and hares, and even lambs. 
The R. has the faculty of imitation highly developed, and may 
learn to utter short words. It may attain a venerable age, 
instances having been known of a R. having lived for sixty" or 
seventy years. It has from time immemorial been regarded as a 
bird of evil omen, a result probably due to its sombre appear- 
ance and croaking notes, 

Ravenn'd., one of the oldest cities of Italy, capital of the 
province of R. f 43 miles S.E. of Bologna, lies in a swampy 
valley, between the rivers Lamone and Ronco, and is con- 
nected with the Adriatic by the Naviglio Canal. It has an art- 
gaUery, a library containing 50,000 volumes and many valuable 
MSS,, an archaeological museum, and fifteen churches. The most 
notable buildings are the cathedral of St. Orso, dating from the 
beginning of the 5th, and restored in the 18th c. ; the adjoining 
Baptistery, a splendid specimen of Byzantine architecture ; the 
church of San Francesco (founded 450) ; the Tomb of Dante , 
who died in R. ; the church of San Vitale (consecrated 547), an 
imitation of the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople ; the 
church of San Apollinare Nuovo, a basilica erected about 500 
by Theodoric the Great ; and, a little way outside the town, the 
church of San Apollinare in Classe (consecrated 549, restored 
* 779 )» the finest extant basilica. Near R, is the famous pine- 
forcst, La Pmeta, celebiated by Dante, Boccaccio, Drydcn, and 
Byron. R. has manufactures of silk, linen, paper, and glass. 
Pop. including suburbs (1874) 18,414. 

History.— R. was founded either by the Etruscans or by a 
Greek colony from Thessaly, but was of no importance until 
Augustus constructed the harbour (Clams), and made it the 
headquarters of the Adriatic fleet. The cte posits brought down 
by the river Po have not only filled up the harbour, but 
extended the coast-line so greatly that R. is now upwards of 5 
miles from the sea. In 402 the seat of the Western empire was 
removed thither by Hononus. It was taken in 493 by Tlieodonc, 
and was till 55 2 the seat of the Ostro-Gothic kings. For the 
next two centuries it was the residence of the Bvzantine exarchs, 

I 755 Pippin (q. v.) of France handed it over to the Pope. 
Between 1275 and 1509 it was governed by independent dukes 
and by the Venetians, and fiom 1509 to i860 it was, with one 
short interruption, in the hands of the Pope. In 1512 the 
French, under Gaston de Foix, who was killed in the battle, 
defeated the Spaniards and Papal troops under the walls of R. 
See Spreti, Dell Origtne e della Magnificenza della Cild di P. 
(2 vols. Rav. 1793-96) ; Quast, Die AltchristL Bamveike zu A*, 
vom 5 bis 6 Jahrh. (Bcrl, 1S42) ; Ilubsch, Die AltchristL 
Kirchen, &>c. (Karls. 1863) ; John Ileniy Parker’s Mosaic Pic- 
tures in Pome and P \ (1866) ; Pasolini’s Delle Antiche Pelazioni 
fra Venezia e P . (Flor. 1874); and The Goths at P., in the 
British Quarterly Peview for October 1872. 

Rav'ensburg, a town of Wurtemberg, in the fertile Sclius- 
scnthal, 11 miles N. of Friedrichshafen on the Bodensee by rail. 
It has one Piofestant and two Catholic churches, a medieval 
rathhaus, a lyceum (1809), a realschule, and a wealthy hospital. 
There are cotton, woollen, hemp, and flax manufactures ; paper, 
oil, and grain mills. Pop. (1875) 10,034. 

t ®[f ve ^ scro ^> Tbomas, an English composer, was bom in 
London about 1590, As a boy he was a chorister in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral under Edward Pierce. Pie published his Melismata , 
musical phansies fitting the court, Htie, and country humours, to 
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I 3, 4, and 5 voyces, in 1611, and a Brief Discourse in defence of 
the old musical notation in 1614. Ilis .arrangement of The 
Whole Book of Psalmcs, with the Hy nines Evangelical and Songs 
Spirituall, composed into 4 parts by sundry authors { 1621^23), 
was the finest collection of psalm tunes which had appeared, 
and contained many beautiful melodies of his own composition. 
He died in London in 1635. A selection of his works was pub- 
lished by the Roxburghe Club in 1823. 

Rfivf, one of the five rivers of the Pimjaub, identified with 
the Hydrastes of the Greeks, and Btill called Trustee in certain 
parts of its course. It rises among the Himalayas, and flows 
S.W. past the city of Lahore, till its junction with the Chneaub : 
total length, about 450 miles. At Madhapore, where it de- 
bouches on the plains, a large canal system takes off to irrigate 
the sandy desert of the Bari Doab, which lies between the R. 
and Bias rivers. The total cost has been >£2,000,000 sterling, 
and the net profit is £$ 0,000 p^r annum. The main canal is 
212 miles long, ami there are 692 miles of distributaries. The 
number of acres irrigated in 1S72-73 was 228,000 ; the rate 
for water vanes from 12s. to 3s. per acre, 

RavTgnan, Gustave Francois Xavier Delacroix de, 
born at Bayonne, December 2, 1795, quitted the bar for the 
seminary of Saint-Sulpice in 1822, and passed thence into the 
Society of Jesus. After some years* employment in the work of 
education, he grew into fame through the discourses, grave, 
elegant, and closely reasoned, which he delivered at Amiens and 
in the churches of St. Thomas Aquinas and Notre Dame at 
Paris. lie died February 26, 1S58, and his Conferences and 
lintretiens Spirituels were published in the following year. R/s 
defence of his order, De V Existence de V 2ns tit id des Jesuits 
(1844 ; 7th and enlarged ed. 1S55), cicated a deep sensation at 
the time of its appearance. See his Life by Father de Pomcvoy, 
S.J. (Eng. trails. Dubl. 1869). 

Ra'wicz, or Ra'witcli, a town of Prussia, province of Posen, 
near the borders of Silesia, 37 miles N.N. W. of Breslau by rail. 
H has a fine rathhaus, and a ‘reaKchule’ of the fiist rank. 
Leather, oil, and tobacco are manufactured ; and weaving, 
spinning, and brewing are cairied on. There is also a consi- 
derable trade in corn. Pop. (1875) 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, an Oriental scholar ami 

Indian diplomatist, was born at Cliadlington in Oxfordshire in 
1S10, and entered the Bombay army in 1826. In 1S33 was 
selected to assist in disciplining the Persian army, andwhiie in 
that country was led to study the cuneifoim inscriptions, of the 
inter])i etation of which he is one of the joint discoverers. He 
fust deciphered the lock inscriptions of Behistun (q. v.) in 1838. 
During the Afghan expedition of 1839-42 he served as political 
01 diplomatic officer with the force that occupied Kandahai ; 
and lie is now the solq, survivor of tills branch of the service 
who was connected with the fatal wai. lie was made agent at 
Bagdad in 1844, and lieutenant-colonel in Tuikey in 1850; m 
1856 was knighted, and appointed a dncctor of the East India 
Company and elected a member of Pariiament in 1858; and in 
1859 he was sent as minister to the couit of the Shah. Since 
IcS68 he has been a member of the Council of India. From 
1859-60 lie again sat m Parliament, and from 1871 to 1875 
wa^ president of the Royal Geographical Society. R. lias received 
many honours both at home and abioad, and has been president 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology since its foundation in 
1S73. He acquired wide celebrity by his translation of the Per- 
sian text of Darius, fust published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1846, and has since contributed to the 
same journal many valuable memoirs on this and other Eastern 
subjects. With E. Norris and George Smith, he edited 5 vols. 
folio of cuneiform inscriptions, 1861-70, and furnished much of 
the material for his brother’s edition of Herodotus. In 1874 he 
published England and Pussia in the East, in which he advised 
the occupation of Herat by the British, as a check to the advances 
of Russia in Central Asia. — Rev. George R., brother of the 
preceding, born 1815, is Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. He is 
best known by his translation of Herodotus in conjunction with Sir 
G. Wilkinson (4 vols., 1858-60), and by his elaborate Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World (4 vols. 1862-67 ; 3d 
ed. 1876) ; Manual of Ancient History (1869) ; Sixth Great 
Oriental Monarchy , or the Geography , History, and Antiquities of 
Parthia (1873) ; The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy treating 


of tire Sassanktis (1876), He Has also written the commentaries 
on the book of Kings, &c., for the Speaker's Commentary, and 
contributed an essay cm the Pentateuch to Thomson’s Essays 
and Emms. 

R£iWul Pindi, the chief town of the district and division 
of the same name, ih the Punjaub, British India, on the Grand 
Trunk Road, 160 miles N.W. of Lahore. Pop. (1868) 19,228, 
with an additional 6581 in the cantonments, which lie S. of the 
town. There are stationed here one regiment of hussars and two 
of European infantry, as well as artillery and native troops. R. 
has a considerable trade in country produce; and since i860 
the largest horse-fair in N.W. India has been held here, under 
Government patronage. — The district of R., which lies among 
the spurs of the Himalayas between, the rivers Indus and 
Jhilum, has an area of 6216 sq. miles; pop. (1S6S) 711,256. 
It contains the ruins of Taxila city, visited by Alexander ; Attock, 
where the Indus has been always crossed, and the sanitarium of 
Murri. The crops arc wheat, millet, and bailey. The camels, 
mules, donkeys, and horses of the district are celebrated. 

Ray, the name given to several species of fishes belonging to 
the order Elasinobranchii (q. v.). In the family Raider, to which 
both skates and rays belong, the body is flat and very broad. 
The breadth of the body, however, is due, not so much to its 
own actual breadth, but to the fact that the laige pectoral or 
breast fins arc united with the body itself, and thus serve to 
increase its area. r i he tail is markedly slender. Its upper lobe 
is prolonged over the lower, thus causing it to appear hcteroccr • 
cal. The body is sparsely covered with placoid hales, and some 
species have large spines on the tail. Of the rays, the common 
K. or skate {/lata balis) is a well-known genus. The Thornback 
R. (A\ clavata) is common round the British coasts, and derives 
its name fiom the large size of the spines on the back and 
tail. The tail of the sting R. ( Try go n pashnaca ) is covered with 
a large spine, the sides of which are toothed or serrated. The 
eagle R. [My It abatis aquila) has also a prominent tail-spine. 
Its tail is exceedingly slender, and from this latter circumstance 
it has received the name oH'wlupR.’ The Homelyn R. {/\. 
miraletus) has large daik spots on the sides ; and the Boideied 
R. (A\ mar gin at a) a daik bolder on its side-fins, and three rows 
of tail-spines. Most famous of the R., however, is the Homed 
R. ( Ccphaloptera ) of the Mediterranean Sea. Specimens of this 
latter fish, weighing over a ton, and measuring 20 feet in length 
and 8 in breadth, have been obtained. The Electric R. is the 
1 Torpedo (q. v.) of natui allots. 

Ray, or Wray, John, born nt Blark Notlcy, Essex, Novem- 
ber 29, 1628, passed fiom Braintree Free School to Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge, but migrated to Trinity, where lie became a 
fellow (1649), Greek lecturer (1650), mathematical tutor (1652), 
and junior clean (1658). He accepted episcopal ordination at 
the Restoration, but was ejected by the ‘Black Bartholomew 
Act' <1662), and thenceforward mainly devoted himself to 
natural science, having already published a Catalogus Plant arum 
circa Cantahngiam nasanlium (1660). With his friend Francis 
Willoughby, of Middleton Ilall, Warwickshire, he tiuveilcd 
over Great Britain and on the Continent (1663b in 1667 was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and after some year-.’ 
residence in Warwickshire settled in his native village (1679), 
where he died, January 17, 1705. One of the earliest natuial 
systems of classification in botany was that pioposcd by R. in his 
1 Pet hod us Plant arum (16S2; 2d cd. 1703). He distinguished 
flowering and flower less plants, dividing the former into Dicoty- 
ledons and Monocotyledons. His orders were thus coricctly 
based upon affinities, and R., whilst far outstripping his con- 
temporaries, may be regarded as the forerunner of Jussieu, 
Decandolle, Brown, Endlicher, &c. Amongst R.’s numerous 
writings were his Catalogus Plantarum A tiglhe (1670), IP is tor ia 
Plantarum (3 vols. 1686-1704), and Synopsis methodica Ani - 
malium Quadr it pedum et Set pen tint Genet is (1693). He also 
edited and enlarged Willoughby’s Vrnithologia (1676) and 
Historia Piscium (1686), and published a Called ton of Unusual 
or Local English Words (1674; edited by Professor Skeat for 
the English Dialect Society, 1874), and a Collection of English 
and other Proverbs (1678), besides various religious treatises. 
His Life and Select Pe mains, by Dr. Dcrham, appeared in 1760 ; 
and the R. Society, founded in 1844, has devoted two volumes 
of its Transactions to his Memorials (1844) and Correspondence 
(1848), edited by Dr. E. Laukcster, 


Ray'mond, the name of seven counts of Toulouse. R« X.« 
in 852, succeeded his brother Fredelon, who had been granted 
the lands of Toulouse by Charles the Bald, and added to them 
the county of Querci. He died in 864 or 865. — R. XX. suc- 
ceeded his father, Eudes, in 918, Next year he drove back the 
invading Saracens under Abd-er-Rhaman IV., and in 9 2 3 de- 
feated* the Normans. He died in 923, and was succeeded by 
his son, R. III., who is also known as R. Rons. This prince 
defeated the Hungarians in 924, driving them beyond the Alps, 
lie died in 950. — R. IV., known as R. de Saint-GHles, 
succeeded his brother, Guillaume IV., who was without mala 
heirs, in 1088, uniting to the hereditary dominions of Touloitsfe 
the earldoms of Rouergue, Nimes, and Narbonne, which he had 
acquiied in 1066 by a marriage with the daughter of his uncle 
Bertrand, Comte de Provence, which procured him ten years 
later the excommunication of Pope Gregory VII. He married 
111 1080 Mathikle, daughter of Roger, Count of Sicily, and in 
1094, Elvire, daughter of Alfonso, King of Leon and Castile, \ 
becoming by his alliances one of the most powerful princes 
in the S. of Europe. In 1096 he left his dominions for 
Palestine at the head of the third army of the Crusaders, 
and in 1100 went to Constantinople, leaving it next year at 
the head of 100,000 Christians; but this undisciplined army 
was soon routed on the plains of Cappadocia, and R. was 
obliged to return to Constantinople. Returning to Syria in 

1102, he was seized at Tarsus by Tancred, his mortal enemy, 
and only recovered his freedom at the prayer of several princes, 
who put him at the head of an expedition against Tripoli in 

1103. Here he died in 1105. — R. V., grandson of the preced- 
ing, was born in 1134, and began to reign in 1148. The claims 
ol Henry II. of England to the suzerainty of Tolouse through 
Eleanor his wife, daughter of Guillaume IV., were opposed by 
Louis VII. of France, but were satisfied by a partial submission 
of R. in 1193. He died in 1 194, and was succeeded by his 
son, R. VI., who was born m 1156. Under his mild rule the 
doctrines of the Albigenses spread widely, and his court was 
rendered brilliant by troubadours whom his generosity attracted. 
R. was obliged to promise to extirpate the ‘ heretics,’ but 
being unwilling to persecute the greater number of his subjects, 
he was excommunicated by the papal legate, Pierre Castelnau, 
and this sentence was soon after ratified by the Tope. Alarmed 
it the threatened invasion of his territories by the neighbouring 
barons, R. yielded, but the assassination of the legate m 1208 
laid him under the suspicion of having caused his death, and he 
was once more excommunicated, while an interdict was laid on 
Ins territory, and a crusade preached against him, and inculcated 
on all Hue Catholics. In 1209 an army of 100,000, under SimoA 
de Montfort, invaded Toulouse. His submission and visit to 
Rome in 1210 having proved unsuccessful, R. took up arms, 
and at first was successful; but on September 12, 12 13, he 
was defeated with a loss of 15,000 men, his noble ally Peter of 
Arragon being among the slain. R. now retiied to Eng- 
land ; but, after the Council of Lateran had ratified all 
the actions of Montfort, he returned to Toulouse, flung him- 
self into his capital in 1217, and defended it for ten months, 
until the death of Montfort obliged the Crusaders to raise the 
siege. R. now recovered most of his former territory, but died 
suddenly m the August of 1222 . — R. VIE, son of the preceding 
and last sovereign of his house, vras born at Beaucaire in 1197. 
Amauri, the son of Montfort, having handed over his claims 
upon Toulouse to Louis VIII., the latter marched against R. 
A new crusade was preached against him, and in June 1226 
Louis appeared before Avignon, which fell after three months’ 
resistance. Ills death in November 1226 alone saved R., when, 
Ins enemy had advanced within 12 miles of Toulouse. Not- 
withstanding some partial successes, he found himself obliged 
to submit to a rigoious and humiliating peace, Apiil 1229, in 
which he bound himself to punish heretics without mercy, to 
pay immense fines to the Church, to raze the walls of Toulouse 
and thirty other towns ; lastly, to give his only daughter in 
marriage to one of the brothers of Louis IX., and go against 
the Saracens in Palestine. The hatred of the people, as shown 
by the chiving the inquisitors from Toulouse and Narbonne in 
1236, v r as attributed to his schemes, and he was once more 
excommunicated, and subjected to many indignities. He died 
September 27, 1249, when on the point of setting out for 
Palestine, having the mortification to see his dominions pass 
under the sway of the house of Capet. See Catel, I/istoire des 
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Comtes de Toulouse ; and Moline de Saint- Von, Histoire des 
Comtes de Toulouse (4 vols. Par. 1862). 

Ray'nouard, Franpois Juste Marie, bom at Brignoles, 
in the modern department of Var, September 8, 1761, was edu- 
cated at Aix, and after a short legal practice at Draguignan, 
became a deputy in the Legislative Assembly (1791). He suf- 
fered imprisonment during the Reign of Terror, carried off the 
Institute's prize of poetry (1803), and achieved an immense 
success with a national tragedy, Les Templiers (1805), though, 
like his other dramas, Caton a'Utique (1794) and Les Ltats de 
Blois (1814), it lacks action, and reproduces the tone but nothing 
'of the genius of Corneille. Ilis poems, too, Socrate dans h 
Temple d'Aglaure (1S03), Camoens (1819), &c., are poor and 
prosaic, all their author’s power being avowedly reserved for the 
closing line, ‘the crack of the whip, as he was pleased to style 
it. A native of Provence, it is as an investigator of his country’s 
speech and literature that R. is best remembeied. To the works 
already mentioned under Pkoven^al Language may be added 
Elbnents de la Grammaire Kornane (1816), Des Ti oubadours et 
des Cours cf Amour (1817b and Influence de la Langue Kornane 
(1835). R. was secretary to the French Academy (1817-25), of 
which he had been elected member in 1S07, and died at Paris, 
October 27, 1836, 

Ra'zor (Fr. rasoir, from raser, ‘to shave’ or ‘scrape’), an 
instrument with a fine cutting edge for shaving. First-class 
razors are made of the best cast steel, perfectly hardened and 
tempered. The edge of a R. is composed of a microscopic and 
regular series of t few- like teeth, so that the operation of shaving 
resolves itself into one of mowing. Sheffield is the great scat of 
the R. manufacture in Great Britain, and several qualities of 
razors are there made. A black-handled Sheffield R. of good 
and well-tempeied steel may be purchased for one shilling; 
while others of cast iron are sold at the rate of sixpence per 
dozen for export to S. and W. Africa and the islands of the 
Pacific for native use. Sharks’ teeth and oyster or mussel shells 
are used for shaving in New Caledonia and other South Sea 
Islands. Captain Cook, the intrepid navigator, once resigned 
himself for six hours into the hands of a native royal barber, 
the operation being performed with a sharpened oyster-shell. 

A K. -strop is usually a leather-covered flat strip of wood. 
One side is smeared with R. -paste, compounded of oxide of 
iron, emery powder, or putty powder and hog’s lard 01 othei 
unctuous matter ; while the other side, on which the keenness of 
edge is finally imparted, has either the soft leather plain or 
blackened with plumbago and lard. 

Ra'zor-Bill {Aka tor da), a species of Auk (q. v.) or Aleidt r 
common iu the Arctic Seas, and found frequently on the nor- 
thern coasts of Britain. It 
is allied to the Great Auk 
( Aha impemm ), now so 
larely found. The R.-B. is 
caught in large numbers on 
the Labrador coast. It at- 
tains a length of 17 inches, 
and is an expei t swimmer and 
diver. The eggs number two 
at most, and are deposited 
on the bare surfaces of rocks. 

« „ Both eggs and flesh are 

Razor-BilL . c , 

esteemed for food. 

Razor-Shell and Razor 'Fish. See Solen. 

Rtf, lie de (Lat. Rex Insula ), an island, 18 miles long by 4 
broad, on the coast of the department of CharetUe-Infericure, 
France. It is separated from the mainland by the Pertuis 
de Breton, from the lie d’Oleron by the Pertuis d’ Antioch, 
and its four fortifications serve as a protection to the har- 
bour of La Rochelle. The population (in 1872, 16,618) is 
chiefly occupied in fishing, in the cultivation of the vine, in 
the distillation of brandy, and in the manufacture of sea 
salt. Oyster-beds, capable of producing 300,000,000 oysters 
annually, have recently been established in the neighbourhood. 
The capital of the island is St. Martin (pop. (1872) 2740), for- 
tified by Vauban, and containing an arsenal. Other towns are 
La Flotte and Ars. The coast is rocky, but has several good 
harbours and two lighthouses. 
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Re'oction (from Lat re, and ago, 4 1 act ’), in politics or reli- 
gion a backward tendency from reform or progress. It often 
arises, among those who have been but half converted toll cause, 
from disappointment at the smallness of apparent results, but it 
is the almost invariable consequence of injudicious or ill-timed 
change. It was a reactionary feeling which the Jesuits in the 
1 7th c. availed themselves of to check the further spread of Pro- 
testantism, and it was this which reconciled the French to the 
imperialism of the first Napoleon. 

Reaction is the term employed in medicine and, surgery to 
designate the process of recovery from a state of collapse. The 
immediate symptoms of collapse are followed by R., and in this 
stage the prognosis mainly depends upon the rapidity of the reco- 
very, and on the character of the pulse when K. is established, 
See Shock. 

Reade, Charles, son of Mr. John Reade of Ipsden, the 
most popular squire of Oxfordshire, was born in 1814. Edu- 
cated by private tutors, he entered Magdalen College, Oxford, 
as demy, or scholar, and in 1835 he graduated third class in 
classics. He then obtained a fellowship from his college, and 
aftei wards held the Vinerian Fellowship. He also obtained 
the degree of D.C.L., and was called to the bar, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1843. The first of his books were Christie Johnstone, 
a tendei ly- wrought picture of Scottish life, and Peg Woffing- 
ton, a piece of historical lealism which at once raised him high 
in the ranks of novelists. These appeared in 1853, and were 
followed by a still gi eater success — It is Never too Late to Mend 
(1856); The Course of True Love, and White Ides (1857); 
Cream, containing Jack of All Trades and Autobiography of a 
77 //f/(i 858 ) ; Love me. Little, Lave me Long (1859) ; 7 'he Eighth 
Commandment (i860) ; Cloister and Hearth (1861); Hard Cash 
(1S63) ; Griffith Gaunt ( 1S66) ; Ton! Tiny (1S68); Tut Youiself 
in lhs Place (1870); A Terrible 7 'em pint ion (1871); A Simpleton 
(1873) ; The Wandering Jleir ( 1S75) ; A Hero and Martyr 
(1876) ; A Woman-Hater (1877). No novelist of the day excels 
R. in discriminative appreciation of character, or sense of dra- 
matic fitness. Ilis style, terse and epigiammatic, is to be com- 
pared for effect to that of no contemporary except Victor Hugo, 
whom R. rivals in egotism and eccentricity, even more than in 
genius. Almost all his novels aie written with a serious purpose 
—e.g., Hard Cash exposes the system of piivate lunatic asylums, 
and Never too Late to Mend that of convict prisons. R. has worked 
along with Tom Taylor on several plays, the most noted of which 
arc The King's Rival (1854) and Masks and Tines (1854). His 
other dramas aie Gold (1850); Two Lives and a Life (1854); 
Wandering Heir (1875) ; The Scuttled Ship (18 77)* 

Reading* (Celt, rhvd, ‘a ford'), the county town of Berk- 
shire, stands on the Kennel, just above its junction with the 
Thames 353 miles \V. of London by rail. It has three parish 
churches — Si. Lawience, a good Perpendicular structure (restored 
1868), bt. Mary’s (1551 ; restored and enlarged 1864), and St. 
G ilea’s (restoicd 1872), whilst the finest of its seven district 
churches are the ciuciform Giay Fiiars (rebuilt 1863), Christ 
Church (1862), All Saint*' (1864-74), and St. John's, with a 
spire of 172 feet, rebuilt in 1874. Among the public edifices 
are the Assize Courts (1861) ; the new Municipal Buildings 
(1876), with a tower of 100 feet, containing a carillon; the 
Royal Berkshire Hospital (recently enlarged) ; and theGiammar 
School (founded in i486; rebuilt 1870 71), which (1878) has 8 
masters arid about 150 boys. Plans were approved in April 
1878 for a new town-hall, to comprise a free library, reading- 
rooms, museum, and schools of science and art. New drainage- 
works were completed in 1874, and waterworks in 1878. Tne 
ruined abbey, with its fine Norman gateway (restored 1861), is 
suirounded by beautiful public gardens; and there are also 
recreation grounds of about 22 acres, 13 of which were presented 
to the town in 1876 by Mr. Alderman Palmer, now (1878) M.P. 
for R, Two world-famous establishments at R. are the biscuit 
factory of Huntley & Palmer, employing 2500 workpeople and 
using 1000 sacks of flour weekly, and Sutton’s seed emporium, 
which covers 5 acres, and in 1877 sent out grass-seed enough for 
28,000 acres. There are also extensive iionworks, breweries, 
flour-mills, &c, R. sends two members to Parliament, and has 
three weekly newspapers, of which the Mercury was established 
in 1723. Pop. (1871) 32,324. Occupied by the Danes in 871, 
R. rose into importance under Henry L, owing to his foundation 
(x x 21 ) of a stately Benedictine abbey. Four parliaments met 
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At R. in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. ; and in the 
Great Rebellion it was held alternately for Kins; and Parliament, 
being taken by Essex after an eight days’ siege (1643). See 
the Histories of R. by Coates (Load# 1802) and Man (1816). 

Beading, a city of Pennsylvania, U.S., on the E. bank 
of ScUuvUtill river, 128 miles W. of New York, The streets 
are well laid out and kept scrupulously clean, and excellent 
water is abundant. There are some very costly churches, excel- 
lent schools, two handsome opera-houses, a number of fine 
hotels, a court-house and public offices, and three daily and 
several weekly newspapers, R. has blast- furnaces, rolling-mills, 
foundries, wool, cotton, nail, and other manufactures, flour and 
saw mills, and large coal trade. A great railway riot took place 
here in June 1877. Pop. (1870) 33,930. 

Ke'al (Lat. realis, from res, ‘a thing 1 ), a term used in Eng- 
lish law. Property in England is legally divided into A 1 , and 
personal. R. property comprehends lands and houses and such 
other things as are permanent and immovable. Tilings personal 
include things movable and all other things which lack the two 
requisites of a K. estate — permanency and immobility. There 
is also a subordinate division of personal estate, or chattels, 
into chattels R. and chattels personal. The former are interests 
issuing out of or annexed to R. estates, such as the right of pre- 
senting to a church. The latter are such articles as household 
furniture, money, jewels, &c. Actions and suits in English law 
are also divided into R. and personal according to their object. 
The similar but not identical term of Scotch law is Heritable ami 
Movable (q. v.). In England, a mortgage is personal property 
and goes to the personal representative ; while in Scotland a 
security affecting heritable, that is K. property, is heritable and 
descends to the heir. 

Ke'al (Span, ‘royal’), a current Spanish coin, valued at 100 
to the pound sterling, or equivalent to nearly 2^d. It is divided 
into 100 centimes, and is equal to ^th of a piastre. The R. was 
first coined in Spain in 1497, an d was introduced into Mexico, 
Peril, and other old Spanish* possessions. In these New World 
republics the name still survives, though it is no longer retained 
as an official coin. In Portugal it is also used as money of 
account, being equivalent to 40 rcis. 

Real'gar is a native ruby-red sulphide of arsenic occurring in 
Hungary, Transylvania, the llarz, and other localities, in pns- 
matic crystals, massive or disseminated. I< , prepared artificially, 
is used as a pigment, and in making coloured fires. 

Re'alism, Sec Nominalism. 

Ke'al Pres'ence of Christ in the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
is held by the different denominations of Christians in vanous 
senses. According to the Roman Catholic doctrine of Transub- 
stanuation (q. v.), Chi ist is present by the bread and wine being 
actually changed into lus body and blood. Lutherans, 111 then 
cloctiine of Consubstantiation (q. v.), hold the doctrine of the 
R. P. as firmly as the Roman Catholics, only the body and 
blood of Christ are with, in, and under the bread and wine. 
Calvin, while denying the R. P. 111 the sense in which it was 
maintained by Romanists and Lutherans, yet affirmed that the 
body and blood of Christ were dynamically present in the Loid’s 
Supper (q. v.). From the glorified body of Christ in heaven 
there radiates an influence 1 of which believers, in the Lord’s 
Supper, are the recipients. The Calviuistic doctrine on this 
point, which was at first carried as near to Lutheranism as pos- 
sible in order to avoid a schism, was afterwaids modified to 
ifleet Zwinghanism, which can hardly be charged with affirming 
the R. P. in any sense ; but even in the Westminster Confession 
a certain kind of R. P. is affirmed : — ‘ The body and blood of 
Christ , , , (are) as really, but spiritually, present to the faith 
of believers in that ordinance, as the elements themselves are to 
their outward senses.’ In the famous Bennett case, heard in the 
Privy Council (1871), the Archbishop of York, in delivering 
judgment, said that the Church of England holds and teaches 
*a presence of Chiist in the ordinance to the soul of the worthy 
recipient, but as to the mode of the presence she affirms no- 
thing, except that the Body of Christ * is given, taken, and eaten 
in the Supper only after a heavenly and spiritual manner,’ and 
that 1 the mean whereby the Body of Christ is received and 
eaten is faith.’ See Hodge’s Syst. Theology (Edin. 1873), 
Blunt’s Diet, of Doc t. and Hist. Theology (Loud. 1872). 


Real' Schools (Ger. reatschulen) ), in Germany, am secondary 
schools giving a general practical training, and are thus distin- 
guished from Gymnasia (q. v.), which lay the foundation, of a 
general philosophical and liberal education, A. H. Francke 
(q. v.), at the Halle Orphanage, made the first attempt to 
place ( Realia 1 on a level with classical studies, His method 
was earned out by Semler in his * Mathematical and Media* 
nical Real School’ at Halle, between 1706 and* 1740, and 
Sender's assistant Hecker founded at Berlin in 1747 the *Eco* 
nomico- Mathematical Real School,’ which was favoured by 
Friedrich the Great, and named by him the * Royal Red 
School.’ The ascendancy of Philanthropimsm, with its worship 
of bare utility, checked the movement for a time, but in iBzz 
Spilleke’s reconstruction of the Real School at Berlin laid a 
firm basis for the modern system. The subjects of instruction 
in R. S. are mathematics, the natural sciences, and modem 
languages. The controversy excited by the demand to enforce I 
at least Latin on the R. S., which led to the foundation of ‘ Real- j 
Gymnasia,* aiming at a union of both methods, was settled in j 
1859, by the enforcement of Latin in R. S. of the first order in 
Piussia and Saxony. Another agitation is now going on for the 
opening up to boys trained at R. S. the special studies and pro* 
fessions hitherto requiring gymnasial culture. R, S. of the 
second order want the two highest classes belonging to R. S. of 
the first order, while the ‘ Higher Burgher Schools” are simply ; 
lesser R. S., with a three years’ course (from the age of 12 to 15). j 
In 1877 there were in Prussia 84 R. S. of the first order (14 
in Brandenburg). Austria, during the school year 1876-77, had 
60 ‘Real-Gymnasia,’ and such other institutions, with 970 
teachers and 12,230 pupils. In Lombardy and Piedmont, 
scuole rcaii were founded in 1851, divided into two grades, 
which in 1859 were reconstituted as scuole tecnici and instituti 
tecnici. Switzerland, in 1873, had 41 R. S., with 3800 pupils. 
In 1S64 an imperial decree classed all the gymnasia of Russia 
as ‘Classical* or ‘Real-Gymnasia.’ A statute of the 27th May 
1872 replaced the latter with R. S., from which the ancient 
classics are entirely excluded. In 1876 they numbered 44, with 
S308 pupils. See Loth, Die Realsch uUFrage (Leips. 1870), 
Kreissig, Ueber Realism us und Realschulwt'sen , Gallenkamp, Die 
Reform der Hoheren Lehranstaltcn (Berl. 1S74), and (against R, 
S.), Laas, Gymnasium und Realschule (Berl. 1875). 

Ream, a quantity of paper containing 20 quires of 24 sheets 
each ; that is, 480 sheets in all. A R. perfect , for printers’ use, 
contains 21 £ quires, or 516 sheets. 

Reaping (from Old Eng. rlpan , ‘ to pluck,’ connected with 
red fan, ‘ to seize cf Lat. rapere ) is that part of harvesting ope- 
rations which is concerned with the cutting down of cereal crops 
and glasses. In addition to simple cutting down, R. embraces the 
collateral operations of binding and stooking the grain, and gene- 
rally of preparing crops for carrying from the field. Although 
from very remote times innumerable attempts have been made to 
devise and apply machinery to the operations of harvesting, down 
till quite recent years the implements employed 111 R. were of the 
most simple and primitive type, and indeed to a large extent 
these obtain still. That strenuous efforts should have been 
made to introduce impioved appliances is not to be wondered 
at, seeing that while economy of labour is of great consequence, 
the security of the crops with promptitude at the proper time 
and under favourable conditions of weather are matters of the 
highest importance. The possibility of using machinery in R., 
however, depended to a large extent on the perfection to which 
other agricultural operations were brought ; and it was only 
when advanced systems of farming came to be practised that 
R.-machines were found to be practically available. The imple- 
ment used from the most remote antiquity for cutting down crops 
was the sickle or R.-hook, a simple apparatus consisting of a 
hook -shaped knife of steel fastened in a handle, which the reaper 
seizes with one hand and thrusts into the ripe grain immediately 
above the ground, while the other hand holds the stalks against 
its edge till they aie cut. In modern times three forms of sickle 
are in use, the ordinary smooth-edged, the saw-edged, and the 
heavy or bagging sickle. It is evident that the work of R. with 
the sickle must necessarily be slow, while the manual labour in 
the stooping position necessary is severe. Still a large quantity 
of grain is annually cut down with this little implement, large 
bands of reapers yearly migrating from Ireland to the harvest in 
the grain-growing districts of England and Scotland. A modi* 
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tied form of bagging-hook, or rather half hook, half scythe, both 
in form and action, is the Ilainault scythe, which consists of a 
heavy knife attached to a long handle or shaft, by which the 
reaper is enabled to stand upright and cut down the com by 
striking the knife-edge forcibly against it, the shorn grain being 
then collected into a sheaf by means of a hook. The various 
forms of scythe are in labour-saving qualities a great improve- 
ment on the sickles, and for many years on large farms the 
scythe supplanted the R.-hook till, in its turn, it was also thrown 
aside for the R. machine. In R. with the scythe the grain cut 
down is caught by a cradle or hoop attached to the handle and 
heel of the blade, carried forward, and thrown up against the 
line of standing corn. Three persons at least are required in 
R. with the scythe-— the scytheman, a female lifter who gathers 
the com into sheaves and makes a band for banding them, and 
a bandster who follows, tying up the sheaves and stookmg them. 

The number of R. machines which have been pioposed at 
various periods is beyond all computation ; but some indication 
of the activity of invention may be gathered from the fact that 
down to the year 1866 not less than icxio patents weie sought 
in Great Britain alone for R. machines or for various details con- 
nected with them. It would be a mere waste of space to attempt 
to give any account of the various systems put forward, not one 
of which was successful, even experimentally, till the Rev. 
Patrick Bell, in the year 1826, invented his apparatus. The 
essential mowing principle in Bell’s leaper was the cutting of 
the straw by means of shears, and in all subsequent machines 
that principle has been adopted, although its mechanical details 
have been much improved. The original model machine made 
by Mr. Bell himself is now preserved in the Museum of Science 
and Art, Edinburgh, and from that model it will be seen that 
the inventor’s first idea was simply fitting a series of reciprocat- 
ing scissors or cutters on a broad frame. Subsequently the 
cutters were so modified that the upper blades, thirteen iti 
number, were immovably fixed to the cross bar, under which 
played twelve movable blades, the whole so geared that when 
the machine was put in motion they foimed a continuous senes 
of open jaws, opening on the one side when closing on the other, 
so that the cutting was effected against both sides of the upper 
blades alternately. An endless web of cloth having a tiansver>e 
motion, and mounted angulaiiy behind the cutters, caught the 
cut grain and delivered it at the offside. The first modification? 
of Bell’s machine which received much attention were Hussey's 
and M'Cormack’s icapeis, both of American origin, and indeed 
since the machines were fust introduced, American inventors and 
manufactuieis have done very much for their development and 
improvement. In consequence of that activity, 1 capers of 
American manufactuie are 111 extensive use in Gieat Ihilaui, the 
European Continent, and, indeed, throughout the uoihl. 

The general features of all R. machines as now made are the 
same, individual manufacturers modifying only the method of 
mounting delivering gear and oilier details. The u-.ual con- 
struction consists of a chawing wheel fixed to one side of the 
machine, to winch is attached a spur wheel woiking into a series 
of small toothed w heels, which increase the slow speed of the 
periphery of the vvheed to the fast motion necessary for dnving 
the cutting knives. The knives differ somewhat in shape, but 
generally consist of a seiics of tiiangular pieces of steel riveted 
to a bar of iron, in some instances senatcd on the edges. The 
knife bar is attached to a crank by means of a connecting-rod, 
and this ciank, which makes about 700 revolutions in a minute, 
receives its accelerated motion through a train of wheels in direct 
communication with the large driving-wheel. The knife bar 
moves backwards and forwards on guides fixed at the back of a 
number of pointed fingers, which enter the torn crop and guide 
the straw to the edges of the cutting knife. A platform is fixed 
at the back of the cutter-bar which icceives the corn as it falls 
from the knives. In mod cases a revolving rake with four 
inclined arms is attached to such machines, and set in motion by 
the main diiving wheel. Two of the arms act as gatherers for 
bringing the corn well on to the knife, and the others as rakes 
for delivering the cut corn at the back of the machine. 

The most tecent notable addition to the R. machine consists 
of an apparatus for binding the sheaves, several forms of which 
have been suggested. That, however, devised by Mr, W, A. 
Wood of New Yoik has been practically the most successful, 
and there can be no doubt that the binding apparatus will soon 
be looked on as an essential feature in any reaper. In Mr. 


Wood’s reaper and binder there 'is an endless apron which 
receives the grain as it is cut and deposits it in a trough on the 
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outer side of the machine. In this trough by an ingenious and 
effective mechanical airangemcnt the loose straw is caught and 
compressed between two iron arms, wire from a reel is passed 
round the compiesscd sheaf, the wire is fastened by twisting, 
cut away, and the bound sheaf is then tossed out of the trough 
by one of the arms with which it was compressed. 

Rea'son (Rat. ratio, from rear, ‘I think’) is a word used 
to signify (1) all the intellectual poweis, taken together; (2) 
those intellectual powers which diffeientiatc man from the brute, 
(3) the faculty of reasoning, (4) the premiss or ptcmiases of an 
argument, (5} a cause — as when we say that electrical disturbance 
of the atmosphere is the reason of thunder. '1 he distinction 
between men and brutes as rational or irrational is now being 
abandoned. Coleridge lefines upon it by saying that in the 
lower cieatures 'there may be'understanding, but there is nothing 
of R his K. being that of Rant, which deals with the .super- 
sensible world of ideas, while lu*> u>tde> standing deals with the 
sensible world and conceptions. This pure R. holds the same 
relation to understanding tli.it peiception holds to sensation. 
By the undemanding we inquire into grounds, causes, conditions 
of phenomena; but by the R. we inquire into the uttitnate 
ground 1 -, causes, or conditions of these phenomena. See Dii- 
DUCriON, iNDirCIION, SVUOGlbM, &C. 

Rdau'mur, Ren^ Antoine Ferchault de, a French phy- 
sicist and zoologist, was bom kebiuary 28, 1683, at La- Rochelle, 
lie went to 1703, soon attracted attention by thiee 

geomctiical memoirs, and became in 170S a member of the 
Academy of .Sciences, lie had a special genius for inventing 
practical methods, and turned his attention to a number of dil- 
feicnt projects, such as the manufacture of steel, the tinning of 
iron, the manufactuie of poicclain, & e. He is best known as 
the inventor of the spmt-of-winc thermometer, and of the thei* 
niometer scale which 1 * still popular in Germany (see TiiftK- 
MOMhrtK). lie died at his estate of Berinoudiere in Maine, 
October 17, 1757. I Iis most important work is the Menioircs 
pour scrvir d /’ Ihstoin des Inset, tes (0 voL. 1734-42). 

Rebate', or Rabbet, in caipcntry, a rectangular groove cut 
longitudinally along the edge of a piece of wood to lecoive the 
edge of anotliet piece or ] >ieces. The lecess in a door frame into 
which the door shuts is p familiar example of a R. * » 

Re'bec, or Reb>eck, an old three-stringed instrument like a 
fiddle, which was in tins country the precursor of the viol, 

* Wiule tlie merry bells ring mnml, 

Anil the jocund rebecks sound.’ — Milton’s L'AUcgro. 

Rebellion (in law). The difficulty which law has to con- 
tend with legarding R. is this, that when part of the subjects 
of a state take arms against the authorities in power, whether 
the fact is to be regaided ,as R. depends on the force of Lhe 
insurgents, or on the issue of the struggle. If the contending 
powers are each strong enough to carry on a protracted war, 
policy and humanity will lead each to award belligerent rights 
to the other ; to &w r ard quarter to those who surrender, and 
to spare the lives of captive*. Yet, the war being finished. 
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the victors may regard the vanquished as rebels, Thus, in 
the recent conflict m the United States, the North awarded I 
belligerent fights to the South, yet the Northern doctrine, 
though it has been mercifully applied, continues to be that the 
Southern stores were rebels. Wheaton in his Elements of 
International Law suggests the following principles :~(i) The 
courts of a state must Heat rebels as criminals. (2) The fact that 
the state has treated rebel prisoners as prisoners of war, and has 
claimed as regards neutrals the privileges of a state of war, does 
not affect the first rule. (3) A foreigner holding a rebel com- 
mission takes his chance of being treated as a rebel, or as a belli- 
gerent. (4) A foreigner carrying on naval war under a rebel 
commission, takes his chance of being treated as a pirate, or as 
a belligerent, by his own nation, and by all others. (5) That 
though the parent state have awarded belligerent rights to in- 
surgents, yet that their doing so concerns internal state policy 
only, and that the mode of action may be changed at any time. 
Of course the rebels will nut award any rights to their opponents, 
or to those assisting them, or to neutrals, which opponents and 
neutrals do not award to them ; and if the rebels succeed, then 
they have just such privileges of success as the parent state would 
have had had it succeeded. 

JJeTms, a species of pictorial hieroglyphics, said to be named 
after the squibs on passing events (‘de rebus quze geruntur 
composed by the clergy of Picardy for the yearly carnival. In 
the Middle Ages many knights and ecclesiastics employed as 
cognisances rebuses punning on their names ; thus the Lyharts 
boie a stag couchant, the De rings a deer and ring, and so on. 
At present the R. serves chiefly for padding in our lighter maga- 
zines, and the following may stand as a good representative of its 
kind : On the letters S T a gorgeous cockatoo sits perched, 
whilst beneath is a wretched moulting bird, the solution being : 
On bT (honesty) is the best Poll I see (policy). 

R^cam'ier, Jeanne Frangoise Julie Adelaide Ber- 
nard, one of France's mo*t distinguished society queens, was 
born at Lyon, December 4TJ1, 1777. Her father, a banker at 
Lyon, in 1784 removed to Paris, where lie filled an important 
position in the Post-Office, and where his wife succeeded in 
drawing around her a large and fashionable circle of friends. 
Among these the dazzling beauty of Mademoiselle Bernard 
raised general admiration, and while yet a child she received, 
through her patents, several offers of marriage. Left entirely to 
her own choice, m her fifteenth year she married M. Recamier, a 
rich banker, neatly four times her age. Under the fatheily pro- 
tection of this husband, she quickly assumed the leading position 
in society which hei beauty and her manners were so calculated 
to obtain ; and wisely making friends of her feminine rivals, such 
as Madame de Stael, whom she entirely eclipsed in the aftections 
of all except the blind, she tluew her net of fascination over 
men so skilfully that levy escaped. Of the number of scholars 
and men of the woild who tenumed thimigh life her firm fi lends, 
nearly all commenced their intimacy with her as lovers. Hut she 
never allowed their devot’on to compromise cither themselves or 
herself. The Due de Laval’s quotation wittily describes her 
influence on these admnei\-> — 

‘Its 11c mmuaicnt pas iou^, innis lous ^taient frapp£$.* 

Prudent in evciylhmg except politics, Madame R. seemed formed 
for an object, not so much of intense pa^ion, as of general 
esteem. Her capability of loving was peihaps small, but her 
capability of pleasing was infinite. Sainte-Bcuve declares that if 
coquetry was hei% it was the coquetry of an angel. Adrien and 
klatthieu de Montmorency, Bernadotte (afterwards king of 
Sweden), General Moreau, Benjamin Constant, and J. J. Ampere 
were her most faithful adorers. But the only suitor whom she 
favoured in her youth was Prince August of Prussia, nephew of 
Friedrich the Great, and a royal prisoner in Fiance. Madame 
de Stael introduced him to her friend, who agreed to marry him, 
and asked her husband for a divorce. Iler husband had by this 
time lost nearly all his wealth. The assent he gave to hei request 
touched her with commiseration for his misfortune ; and she never 
fulfilled her strange engagement with the brave, handsome prince. 
In 1811 she was exiled from Paris by Napoleon ; and she did not 
return till the Restoration. The only man besides the Prince on 
whom she seems to have bestowed real affection was Chateau- 
briand. Him, too, Madame dc Stael introduced to her, but on 
her deathbed. When Madame R. had retired in comparative 


poverty to the Abbaye-aux-Bois, she carried her society with 
her. Chateaubriand transferred all the attentions he had 
bestowed on De Stael to her beautiful friend } and for the last 
twenty years of her life she lavished her undivided solicitude on 
this hypochondriac. It was a strange ending for both. Chateau* 
briand became a widower in 1846, and wished to marry her. She# 
too, was widowed, but she preferred to remain his friend. , He 
died July 4, 1848, and Madame R. died May 11, 1849. Gerard 
painted a portrait of her in her girlhood ; Canova (whom she 
met at Rome in 1813) executed a bust of her; and Achille 
Devena made an exquisite sketch of her on the day of her death* 
See Souvenirs et Correspondance tires des Papiers de Mme. R. (a 
vols. Par. 1859) ; and Mme. R., les Amis de sa Jeunesse et sa 
Con espotidance intime (Levy, Par. 1873), understood to be ediLcd 
by Mme. R 's niece. 

Receipt' is a legal acknowledgment of money received in 
discharge of a debt or obligation. In Knglish law a R. is not ! 
necessarily a written document ; it may be constituted by the 
evidence of witnesses who can swear to the payment of the 
money. In Scotland such evidnee is not admissible, if the debt 
itself is created by writing. When the written R. is for more 
than £2, a penny R. -stamp is necessary to the validity of the 
discharge. 

Receiving Stolen Goods, knowing them to be stolen, 
makes the ofteuder Accessary (q. v.) to the theft. The crime 
may be • a misdemeanour or a felony, rendering the criminal 
liable to imprisonment or to penal servitude of not fewer than 
tlnee, or more than fourteen years. The police in London 
have in certain cases power to enter premises 211 search of stolen 
goods. Anyone who prints or publishes an advertisement for 
the return of stolen goods, without questions being asked, or to 
that effect, is liable to be fined £50. But no action can be begun 
without the consent of the Attorney- 01 Solicitor-Gencial. The 
corresponding term of Scotch law is Reset of 'J heft (q. v.). 

Re 'cent, in geology, is a general term applied to deposit^ 
later than the glacial age, and is therefore equivalent to what is 
1 ordinarily known as the Human Period. See PLEISTOCENE, 
which includes all formations later than the Pliocene (q. v,). 

Rec'eptacle, or Torus, in botany, is the extremity of the 
peduncle (above the calyx), upon which the corolla, stamens, and 
ovary are inserted. It is sometimes little more than a mere point 
or minute hemisphere, but is often also more or less elongated, 
thickened, or otherwise cnlaiged. R. h aho applied, in a capi- 
tate Inflorescence (q. v.), to the short, flat, convex, or conical 
axis on which the floweis are seated. 

Receptac'ulites, a curious fossil organism of doubtful nature. 

It is i chirred by most authorities to the Spongida or Sponges, 
but some maintain its affinities with the Foramimfera, or the 
corals. The fossil remains of R. occur in Lower and Upper 
Silurian strata. They aie of cylindrical, ovoid, and discoid 
shape. The bodies are hollow, and have an aperture on their 
upper suiface. Below, a thickened portion seems to indicate 
the original nucleus or beginning of the organism, the walls of 
which exhibit an outer and innei layer, with a spicula layei be- 
tween. The inner layer is pierced by numerous apertures. 

Recep'tion of a novice is a cciemony, consisting of laying 
aside the ordinary dress, being invested by a bishop or priest 
with the novice’s habit, which has first been blessed, and of 
having the hair cut off. This ceremony lakes place after the 
individual has passed a few months as a Postulant (one desirous 
of being taken into an ordei), but is not to be confounded with 
the final R. into the order, which takes place at the end of the 
Novitiate, or period of probation, and which is called ‘pro- 
fession.’ See Novice. 

Recip'rocal. In algebra, two quantities are said to be re- 
ciprocals of each othei when their product is unity. Thus, the 

R. of a is -I , and of 10,— L . I11 modern geometry, the theory 

(Z * o 

of R. polars leads directly from a given proposition to another 
which is known as its R. See Poll and Polars. 

Recitative' is musical declamation. Something of the kind 
was common in the Greek theatre. Modern R. grew probably 
from the aria-parlantc in which poems were recited, and was 
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introduced into opera at the beginning: of the 17th c, by Jacopo 
Peri. For a long time the harpsichord, subsequently the violon- 
cello, was used to accompany K., but in modern music the whole 
String band usually plays soft four-part chords throughout. 
Recitativo Secco is simple R. when unaccompanied or only sup- 
ported by plain chords. Recitativo Obligato has pronounced an 
elaborate accompaniment. When* the R. approaches the ana 
in melody, it is called recitativo Ariosa. 

Reclaim', in Scotch law, means to appeal from the judgment 
of the Lord Ordinary to the Inner House. The initiatory act 
of the appeal is termed a reclaiming note. See Court of 
Session. 

Recluse'. See Eremites, Asceticism, Anchorite-*. 

Recognisance is an obligation with one or more sureties 
entered into before a court of record, or magistrate, to do, or to 
refrain fiom doing, some specific act. In default, the R. is for- 
feited to the crown, and the principal and his sureties may be 
^ued for the sums to which they aie respectively bound. Justices 
of the peace may enforce R. at their own instance, or they may 
grant it at the instance of another. 

Recoil' (from Fr. reculer, ‘ to fall back'), in gunnery, is the 
backward motion of a cannon at the instant of firing, caused by 
the reaction of the projective force of the explosion. The 
momentum with which the projectile leaves the cannon is equal 
to the momentum with which the cannon recoils. The much 
greater mass of the cannon, and the resistances to its motion 
which arise from friction and its weight, render its velocity much 
smaller than the velocity with which the projectile travels. The 
peculiar action of the MoncriefT gun-carriage depends upon the 
R., which forces the gun backwards and downwards, so that it 
may be reloaded with greater security for the gunners. 

Recoll'ets (Fr., from Lat. recollcdus , ‘gathered together 1 ) 
is a name which seems to have been given to reformed bodies of 
various monastic orders in the 1 6th c., and especially to the 
Reformed Franciscans, who received this name in Fiance, that 
of Reformat in Italy, and that of Discalceati (‘ bare-footed ’) in 
Spain, and were established as a separate association by Tope 
Clement VII. in 1532. 

Reconnaiss ance, an examination of a place with a view of 
facilitating military or naval operations. Reconnaissances aie 
of two kinds, (1) Offensive, and (2) Topographical or defensive, 
(i.) Offensive reconnaissances may be carried on either secietly 
or openly. In the former case the leconnoitering party usually 
consists of a small mounted body of men, commanded by an 
officer, who advance as near to the enemy’s position as possible. 
Open offensive reconnaissances are conducted by a general officer 
at the head of a consideiable mass of troops, and are sometimes 
called * armed reconnaissances 9 or ‘reconnaissances in force.’ 
They are experimental movements made in order that the 
strength of the enemy at a paiticular place may be ascertained, 
or for strategical pui poses. When it is desired to discover if a 
town or village is occupied by the enemy, it is usual to send a 
body of horsemen at full gallop through the principal street. 
(2.) Topographical or defensive reconnaissances are undertaken 
by staff officers for the purpose of obtaining information relative 
to the country. The qualifications required are of a high order. 
A reconnoitering officer should be able to judge distances cor- 
rectly, to make a good rapid sketch, carefully noting the lulls, 
woods, roads, the direction and depth of streams, bridges, canals, 
towns, villages, isolated buildings, and all the main features of 
the country, and to write a clear and accurate description, detail- 
ing its resources and capacities for maintenance of horses and 
troops, and the comparative healthiness and suitableness for 
occupation and defence of the various positions. A knowledge 
of the language of the country is very desirable. Reconnais- 
sances should be made by naval and military officers before the 
disembaikntion of troops as to the anchorage, depth of water, 
nature of the beach, and other salient points. Classes of instruc- 
tion in reconnoitering have been established at the various mili- 
* n connect * on with the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office. Mr. Archibald Forbes, the distinguished war 
Correspondent of the Daily News , has suggested that instead of 
the men being drawn from various services, a special reconnais- 
sance corps should be formed in the British army. 
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Rec'ord, in law, denotes the written averment^and pleas of 
parties in a litigation, forming the basis of , the 5 future argument 
and .decision of the cause. The higher" counts of England file 
*the records of a suit, hence they are called courts of R, They 
alone have authority to fine or imprison for Contempt of Court 
(q. v.) under Contempt. Trial by R. means that one of the 
parties to a suit or action pleads in his favour the R. of a former 
case. Should the other party deny the plea, then the R. relied 
on must be produced. 

ReQorde, Robert, M.D., a physician and mathematician, 
was born at Tenby, Pembrokeshire, about the beginning of the 
1 6th c. He studied at Oxford, and^was elected a FellW of All 
Souls’ College in 1531. In 1545 he took his doctor’s degree at 
Cambridge, and shortly after went to London, where he died ip ; 
the debtors’ prison in 1558. His chief works are Ike Urinal of 
Physike (1548), The Ground of Artes ; teaching the Worke and 
Practice of Arithmetike (1549), The Pathway to Rtunvledge, con - 
taining the First Principles of Geometric (1551), The Castle of 
Knowledge (1551), in which he compares the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican systems, to the benefit of the latter, and 7 'he Whet - 
stone of Witte, which is the Second Part of Arithmetike, containing 
the Extraction of Roots (1557), a mathematical treatise which 
establishes his reputation as the foremost mathematician, after 
Vieta, of his time. 

Recorder, an old instrument of the flageolet kind. 

Recor'der is in England a legal officer associated with the 
magistrates of a city or town corporate. He must be a barrister 
of not fewer than five yeais’ standing. The duties of the R. are 
to try prisoners who have been committed for trial by Justices 
of the Peace. See Quarter Sessions, Court of. 

Rec'ords, Public. A record is defined by Lord Coke as 
1 an authentic and uncon troulable testimony in writing, con- 
tained in lolls of parchment, and preserved in courts of record.’ 
By Act I and 2 Viet. c. 94, under the title Public Records are 
embraced all rolls, records, writs, books, proceedings, bills, 
warrants, accounts, papers, and documents whatsoever of a 
public nature belonging to Her Majesty. And by a comprehen- 
sive definition given by the Record Commission of 1836 the P. 
R. are said to constitute four great classes — (1) independent 
documents, such as Domesday Book or the Valor Eccksiasticus 
of Henry VIII. ; (2) a series of enrolments, as the Close, Patent , 
and Charter Rolls ; (3) records which contain entries of judicial 
piocecdmgs; (4) separate documents, such as letters, inquisi- 
tions, commissions, &c. ■.< ■ 

The I\. were for the most part written on parchment, and till 
the time of George II, in trie Latin language, except during 
the period of the Commonwealth, when English was substituted. 
The Pailiament R. were mostly written m Norman-French. 
The custom of recording documents or, rolls of parchment dates 
from a ptriod subsequent to the Conquest. 

Custody and Pi eserz'atwn of P. A’.— In early times the R. of 
the couits, being part of the king’s treasuics, were preserved in 
Ins palace, but when the courts of law became stationary, the 
R., instead of being carried by the king fiom place to place, 
were deposited in their respective courts. The quantity of these 
R. increasing lapidly, further accommodation had to be obtained. 
Thus we find mention of the New Temple, the wardrobe of the 
Tower of London, the four Tieasuiies, afterwards consolidated 
into the Chapter House, and the Rolls Chapel, as repositories. 
The Tower, Rolls Chapel, and Chapter House, continued for 
many years the chief though not the only repositories, mo:e 
accommodation being required. In the time of Edward I. 
a keeper of the rolls in the Tower was appointed, and frequent 
orders were issued by his immediate successors for the better 
care and preservation of the P. R. There were legislative 
enactments for the same object in the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Charles II., and William III. But the most minute and 
full inquiry into the state of the P. R. was that made by 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1 800, and their 
report is the most exhaustive and comprehensive that has yet 
appeared. Upon that report the Commons presented an address 
to Geo. III. * to give directions for the better preservation, 
arrangement, and more convenient use of the P. R. of the king- 
dom/ and that they, the Commons, would cheerfully provide 
whatever extraordinary expenses might be incurred. During 
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the next thirty years several other commissions were appointed. 
In the year 1836 a Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the affairs of the Record Commission, and as a result of 
,th«ir tepdri the P, R* Act 1 and 2 Viet. c. 94 was passed, which 
placed the records in the custody of the Master of the Rolls, 
and eventually led to the establishment of the present Record 
Office. 

The Record Officer This office, built in 1856, stands on the 
Rolls estate between Chancery Lane and Fetter Lane. It now 
contains the R. formerly kept in the Tower, Chapter House, 
Rolls Chapel, and other places. In number, antiquity, and 
. great historical value, these R. form a collection unsurpassed by 
. tliatjof any other country, and they are now so well arranged 
that any difficulty regarding their inspection has been removed. 
Chief' among the documents is the Domesday Book (q. v.) of 
William the Conqueror. The Court of Chancery R. form an 
unbroken series from the time of King John, and the Exchequer 
Rolls date from the days of Henry II. ; the Close Rolls , so called 
from being closed or sealed up, commencing with King John, 
and, continuing to the piesent time, are documents of gieat 
importance to the historian, antiquarian, and for purposes of 
legal reference ; the Patent Rolls, so called from being unsealed, 
also from the time of King John, iUustiate almost every subject 
connected with the history and government of the country ; the 
Parliamentary Rolls , from Edward I. to Henry VIII., give the 
transactions that took place during each Parliament ; the Great 
Roll of the Exchequer , or Pipe Roll , contains the yearly accounts 
of the Crown icvcnues, the rent of lands, &c. ; the collection of 
Fines are R. of the transfer of lands, &c., from Henry II. to 
1833, when this kind of conveyance was abolished ; the State 
Papers contain the Pi ivy Council, Secretaries of State, foreign 
and other correspondence, and papers on domestic and ecclesi- 
astical affairs. These, together with the Charter , Coronation , 
Memoranda and Onginalta Rolls , tin, Rotuh Hundredorum , 
Extenta Man cm, Testa de Neville and the Valor Ecclesiasticus, 
a survey by Henry VIII. of the abbeys, monasteries, bishoprics, 
<kc., in the kingdom, are some of the most important documents 
in the English national archives. 

Scotland . — Prior to the return of David II. from captivity, the 
P. R. of Scotland are very fragmental y and incomplete. The 
earlier R. seem to have been wholly earned away by Edward I. 
None of these are now known to exist m Scotland. At the 
Rcfoimation many valuable documents, prcseivcd by the monks 
in the leligioua houses, wcjc destioyed. In 1650, when Edin- 
burgh Castle surrendered to Croimvell, the P. R. were removed 
to Stuling ; but in the following year Stilling Castle, with f all the 
R. of Scotland, ’ fell into the hands of the English, and by 
order of Ciomwcll were tianspoited to the Tower of London. 
The legal documents were returned sometime between 1653 and 
1657. The remaining R. which were of a historical and public 
character were ordered to be returned after the Restoration, but 
the vessel in which they were being conveyed to Scotland was 
Wrecked, and though some of the documents weie recovered, a 
great many valuable R. perished. Prior to 1787 the R. of Scot- 
land were kept in a room under the Parliament-House, known 
as the Laigh Parliament House. On the completion of the 
General Register House in 1787, all the R, weic lemoved thither. 
They are in the custody of the Lord Clerk Registrar* 

The R. of Scotland include the Parliamentaiy and Privy 
Council Acts, the I<. of the various courts of justice, Great Seal, 
Pnvy Seal and Signet R., the Retours of Services, dating fiorn 
1547, and the important and useful Registers of Sasmes, of Inhi- 
bitions, and of Adjudications. 

Ireland. — Ireland possesses no continuous series of R. Many 
vjfluable documents were destroyed during the war* which 
occurred in the island; otheis perished thiough the decay of 
age, the negligence of officials, and by fire; and many were 
carried off by successive governors on the expiry of their term of 
office ; some of these are now found m the P. R. Office in Eng- 
land ; Others in the British Museum, Bodleian Library, &c. In 
1810 a Commission was appointed for the care and preservation 
of the R. Its labours terminated in 1830. In 1867 the P. R. 
(Ireland) Act was passed, and a P. R. Office has been erected 
in Dublin. 

Publication of the R . — In 1855 the Master of the Rolls received 
authority to prepare and print calendars and indexes to the 
R*» state papers, and other documents in his charge, and 
already a large number of volumes of calendars, divided into 
343 


different serieft, have been published, ^ — , 

tion. In 1857 a plan for the publication ofthi ancient thwio^t 
and memorials of the United Kingdom in ft 
submitted bv the Master of the Rolls to Her Majesty TijCa*^rjr 
and adopted, and since that time about 70 vols. have been pub>* 
lished, embracing the period from the earliest time of British 
history to the end of Henry VII, The publication of tbfyi 
still continues. Among the more important of the early W6r<l 
publications may be mentioned Domesday Book, first published 
m 1783, and again in facsimile by photozincography in 1863 ; 
Calendarium Inquisitionum post mortem (4 voIg.) ; Statutes if 
the Realm (11 vols.) ; the Valor Ecclesiasticus (6 vols.) ; Rymers 
Feeder a (1st ed. 20 vols.) ; Pi'oceedtngs and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council of England (7 vols.). Issued under the direction 
of the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland may be mentioned the 


of Scotland (1867-72) ; I.ord High Treasurer's Accounts (vol. 1. 
1877) ; Register of the Privy Council of Scotland (2 vols. 1877-78) 5 
Exchequer Rolls of Scotland (vol. i. 1878). Otheis are in pre* 
paration. 

Sec Record Reports , 1800 and 1836 ; Annual Reports of the De* 
puty Keepers ; Cooper, Account of the P. R. (2 vols. 1832) ; ThomaS, 
Handbook to the P. R . (1853) ; and Ewald, Our P. A\ (1873). 

It may be interesting and useful to glance briefly at some of 
the more valuable collections of foreign nations, 

France. — The French archives accompanied the kings from 
place to place down to 1 194, when their loss at the battle of 
Freteval led to the establishment of the Tresor des Chartes 
in the Sainte-Chapelle of Paris. Louis XIV.’s ministers first 
classified the more important documents, and Louvois founded 
the pepot de la Guerre in 1668, Torcy the archives of state 
papers relating to foreign affairs m 1710, while in 1716 the R. 
of the royal household were deposited in the Louvre. Napo- 
leon laid almost every royal collection of Europe under contriDu- 
tion for the aggrandisement of the Dep6t des Archives, but his 
spoils were mostly restored on the fall of the empire to their res- 
pective governments. '1 he present Archives Nationals, in the 
Hotel Soubi.se, were organised by Camus in 1790, and in 1858 
comprised 300,000 charters, deeds, and other documents, divided 
into the four sections of history, the secretariate, the legislature, 
aid the judicature. The Bibliotheque de la Ville possesses a 
considerable series of historical and political R., bequeathed by 
Thouret ; and the departments also have each their special 
archives, in which are preserved many valuable documents of 
suppressed institutions and the former provinces. See H. Bordier, 
Les An hives de France (1855) ; Mu see des Archives /Rationales 
(1872); and Collection dcs Jnventaiies sommaires des Archives 
depa rtemen tales communales ct hospitaldres (1862 el seq.). 

Spain, — The Royal Library at Madrid includes among its 
100,000 volumes the secret correspondence of Gondomar, 
ambassador to the court of James I., and also autograph letters 
from English lords, ladies, and gentry who were in receipt of 
Spanish pay. These have furnished Mr. S. R. Gardiner with 
much of the fresh materials for his History of England from 1603 
to 1616 and Prince Charles and the Spanish Match . Of even 
greater value, as shedding light on the marriage and divorce of 
Cathanne of Aragon and on the struggle in the Netherlands are 
the Simancas Archives, a portion of which are now preserved 
in Paris, and which have in turn been utilised by Prescott, Froude, 
and Motley, Three volumes of a Calendar of Letters, Despatches , 
and State Papers relating to the Negotiations between England and 
Spain , preserved in the Archives of Simancas and elsewhere , have 
been edited for the Record Office — the two first, covering the 
period 1485-1525, by G. A. Ikrgenroth (1862-68) ; the third, in 
two parts, comprising the years 1525-29, by Don Pascual de 
Gayangos (1873-77). 

Italy . —Idie Archivio Centrale di Fran at Venice comprises 
some 14,000,000 documents, the earliest dating from 883. They 
form 8,664,709 stitched quires, are divided in 1890 departments, 
and fill 298 rooms. Of this unrivalled collection Ranke, in the 
introduction to his History of England, says: 1 A rich harvest 
of independent reports has been supplied me by the archives of 
the ancient Republic of Venice. The Relations , which the 
ambassadors of that republic were wont to draw up on their 
return home, invaluable though they are in reference to persons 
and the state of affairs in general, are not, however, sufficient to 
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supply a detailed and consecutive account of events. But the 
Venetian archives possess also a long series of continuous reports, 
which place us, as it were, in the very midst of the courts, the 
capitals, and the daily course of public business. For the 1 6th 
c. they aie only preserved in a very fragmentary state as regards 
England ; for the 1 7th they lie before us, with gaps no doubt 
here and there, yet in matchless completeness.’ Six volumes of 
a Calendar of State Papers in the Archives of Venice and other 
Libraries of Northern Italy , extending over the period 1202-1556, 
have been edited for the Record Office by Mr. Rawdon Brown 
(1864-77). The late Sir T. 1 ). Hardy, in liis Report upon the 
Documents in the Archives and Public Libraries of Venice [ 1865), 
confines himself to the three collections of the Frari, the Marcian 
Library, and the Correr Museum, and calls especial attention to 
documents in the first relating to Catharine’s divorce and to 
Cardinal Pole. The archives of the Vatican, first mentioned 
under Damasus I., are arranged somewhat chaotically in eleven 
rooms, and comprise a vast number of important documents, 
especially of the middle ages — registers of the papal acts, letters 
of the Popes from Innocent III. to Sixtus V. in 2016 volumes, 
and correspondence with nuncios and foreign nations. They 
offer an immense field for future research, having been only par- 
tially explored by Ranke, Raumer, Reumont, and in 1876 by 
Mr. Stevenson. Also at Rome, in the Chuich of S. Maria in 
Campo Marzo, are established the new Government Archives, 
which include the charters and documents of ex-papal autho- 
lities, suppressed monasteries, &c. The Archivio di Stato at Pisa 
possesses 15,994 parchment charters (one granted by Friedrich 
Barbarossa m 1162, another by Richard Coeur-de-Lion in 1192) ; 
the Central Archives of Tuscany — 140,000 documents, arranged 
by Bonaini — are stored in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence ; 
at Milan, the Palazzo del Censo ed Archivio contains part of the 
Government archives, chiefly relating to the history of the city; 
and the University of Bologna has a large number of ancient 
documents on papyrus, the Codex Diplomatics Bononiensis 
amongst the number. At Naples the monastery of S. Severino 
has been since 1818 the depository of the aichivcs of the king- 
dom, which include some 40,000 parchment MSS. (the oldest 
in Greek) dating from 703. The documents of the Angevin 
period number 380,000, and fill 378 volumes ; and lastly, the 
Monte Casino Archives, rich in materials for the history of 
Naples, Apulia, and Calabria, occupy three apartments, and 
comprise 40,000 deeds and records of various kinds, charters, 
.papal bulls, &c., dating from the Sth c. downwards. 

Germany. — The archives of the towns jarely extend beyond 
the 12th, or of the great princely houses beyond the 13th c. 
The former German Empire stored its R. in four different loca- 
lities — Frankfurt, Wetzlar, Regensburg, and Vienna, but only 
those of the last-named city have been partially utilised by Don 
Gayangos for the Simancas Calendar. At Komgsberg are pre- 
served the archives of the Teutonic Order, those of the Hanseatic 
League at Lubeck, of the Suabian towns at Ulrn, and of the 
Rhenish towns at Speier. See Seizinger, Grundzugen der Bib ■ 
liothekwissenschaft (Dies. 1863). 

Switzerland ’ — The public library of Berne has 3200 MSS., 
many of which relate to the affairs of Switzerland generally and 
the Canton of Berne in particular; while the 1200 MSS. con- 
tained in the cantonal library at Aarau are of gi eat value for 
both French and Swiss history. 

Holland. — The historical documents in the Royal Library of 
the Hague are very numerous, and furnish rich materials for the 
history of France as well as of the Low Countiies. Motley 
calls especial attention to a series of pamphlets known as the 
‘ Duncan Collection,’ the source from which he drew that 
great variety of details which gives colour and interest to Ins 
narrative. 

Belgium. — The Archives Generates du Royaume form the 
second of the collections of Brussels, uniting the character of a 
library of MSS. and of a state-paper office. The documents 
numbered, in 1838, 130,394, extending from the 12th to the 
19th c., and classified in 57 divisions. They are of high historical 
importance, and have been well arianged by M. Gachard. See 
his Notice sur le DIp$t des Archives du Royaume de Belgique 
(Bruss. 1831). . 6 * 

* QT lce of Norway is in the Storthing edifice, 
v, mstiaiua. It contains a large collection of documents, con- 
sistmg chiefly of Slate papers from the 16th to4hp 19th c. The 
Uipiomatn^ Collation, w hich is arranged in a separate compart- 


ment, comprises about 8000 documents and letters, 2000 of which 
are inscribed on parchment. This supplied materials for the 
important work, Diplomatarium Norvegicttm : Oldbreve , til 
Kundskab om Norges indre og ydre Forkolde ; Sprog t Shelter, 
Seeder , Lovgivning og Ret ter gang i Middelalderen f collected by 
Lange, Unger, and lluitfeldt, ami published (1849 et seq.) at the 
public expense. The most valuable of the papers belonging to 
the period 1 520-37 were originally at Munich, but on the 
application of the Norwegian government were restored to Nor- 
way in 1829. See Raine, Historical Papers from Northern 
Registers (Lond. 1S73). 

United States. — Sir Archibald Alison, in stating the half-tmth 
that Americans will have to write their own history from foreign 
archives, is wrong in ascribing this to the ‘utter disregard’ in 
America ‘ of historical records and monuments.* Large collec- 
tions of important documents are gradual and natural growths, 
and any neglect of political records of which the early colonists 
were guilty has been amply atoned by the 2eal of their de- 
scendants. The various states have passed laws similar to that 
of Massachusetts (1S26) enacting that ‘all books and MSS. be- 
longing to the Commonwealth, and now in any department of 
the State House, be collected, arranged, and deposited* in a 
State Library, and that a sum be annually appropriated for the 
purchase of ‘books, MSS., and charts/ specially relating to the 
Commonwealth or the United States. These State libraries, 
maintained at the public charge, are intended primarily for the 
use of the legislatures and public officials, but are virtually 
accessible to all persons. As illustrative of their character, it 
may be stated that the binary of Massachusetts contains the I 
records of the General State Court from 1629 to 1777, which \ 
reflects the entire legislative and much of the religious history of ! 
the period ; while that of New Yoik has an important series of 
charters, commissions, letters-patent, &c., extending from Charles 
II. 's grant to the Duke of York, 1664, down to the period of the 
Independence. The first library of Congress, founded at Wash- 
ington in 1S00, was totally destroyed by the British army, 24th 
August, 1814. The valuable collection of Mr. Jefferson bearing 
on the lmtoiy and political affairs of America was purchased in 
1815, and forms the nucleus of the present Congress Library, 

A collected series of the Annals of Congress has been published, 
since 1859, in an edition of 2000 copies. Of all cui rent Con- 
gressional papers 500 copies are leserved to be bound, at the end' 
of each session, into sets for the public libraries, historical 
societies, and colleges of the union. 

Destruction of R - By the law of the United Kingdom any one 
fraudulently taking aw\»y any record or legal writing relating to 
mattci, civil or criminal, pending in court, is liable to penal ser- 
vitude, under 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96. By the same Act, fraudu- 
lently to cancel or destroy a will may lender the offender liable 
to penal servitude for life. 

Recoveries and Fines. Sec Fine. 

Recruiting (from Fr. r ecru ter). The United Kingdom is 
divided for R. purposes into districts, under the charge of officers 
assisted by non-commissioned officers. The acceptance of a 
shilling or of any current coin of the realm from a R. -sergeant, 
with tiie knowledge that it is enlisting money, constitutes enlist- 
ment ; but a recruit has within from 24 to 96 hours after his 
verbal agreement with the sergeant to appear befoie a magistrate, 
who attests his deme to enter the army, and sweats him into the 
service. If the recruit then desires to cancel his engagement, he 
may do so on paying a fine of 20s. smart money, for the trouble 
he lias caused, half of whTch goes to the enlisting sergeant. Re- 
cruits enlisted at the headquarters of ari infantry regiment are 
enlisted for the subdistiicl brigade to which the regiment belongs, 
and cannot be transferred to any other brigade without their own 
consent. If they are enlisted in a subdistrict they may be passed 
into the subdistrict brigade, or a brigade oj^any other R. stib- 
clistrict, or any other corps for wdiicfi R. is open. Recruits may 
aho enlist for general service, in which case they may be posted 
to any regiment of that arm of the service in which they enlist. 
Certain limits of ages, height, and chest measurement are fixed 
from time to time for recruits in the infantry, cavalry, and other 
branches of the service. Recruits may be enlisted for long or 
short service, the duration of these at present being 12 and 8 
years respectivdy, in the cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and 12 
and 6 years in the infantry. Short-service soldiers have to serve 
the difference between the period of long and short service in the 
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army reserve. The number of recruits annually required under 
present arrangements in the British army in time of peace is from 
30,000 to 40,000 men. 

Beo'tifying is a process which consists simply in submitting 
any substance to a second distillation either to increase its 
Strength or to free it from deleterious impurities. The complex 
forms of .distillatory apparatus now in use in the distillation of 
alcohol, in many cases entirely obviate the necessity for any R. 
operation. 

Ree'tOr, in the Church of England, is a parish priest who, 
unlike a vicar, enjoys the whole of his ecclesiastical dues. The 
title is also borne by certain heads of colleges, schools, and hos- 
pitals, by the superior of a Jesuit seminary, and by a cleric 
appointed by the Pope to attend to the patrimony of the Church 
in different states* 

Rec'tum, the terminal part at once of the large intestine and 
of the whole alimentary tract. In some animals (c.g. t certain 
Fishes, Reptiles, Amphibians, and Birds) the R. ends in a cloaca 
or chamber common to the alimentary, urinary, and generative 
systems. Even in the lowest mammalia (c.g., Ornithorhynchus) 
(q. v.) the R. opens into a cloaca ; but in all othei quadrupeds it 
terminates in a distinct anus or vent. In man the R. attains a 
length of from 6 to 8 inches. It extends from the left saero-iliac 
symphysis (or juncture of the sacrum (q. v.) with the iltuin on the 
left side), and passes obliquely from left to right along the curve 
of the sacrum, inclining slightly backwards at its termination in 
the anus. Contrary to the etymology of the word, the R. is not 
straight in its course. It does not piesent a sacculated appear- 
ance like the colon , and dilates somewhat just above the anus. 

Diseases of the R. — The rectum may be the seat of various 
affections requiring medicinal treatment or surgical interference. 
Those of most common occurrence are Haemorrhoids or Piles 
(q. v.), Prolapsus An i (q. v.), and Fistula (q. v.) in Ano ; but 
there are other diseases of very frequent occurrence, the more 
important of which are the following : — 

(1.) Fissure , or Ulcer of the Anus, is a little crack on the edge 
of the bowel, haidly implicating the whole thickness of the skin, 
and situated in the great majority of cases towards the coccyx. 
It is the seat of great pain, especially when the bowels act, and 
the obstacle to the healing of the ulcer is in the connection of 
the ulcerated skin with the sphincter ani. It is more common 
in women than men. The treatment consists in cleanliness, 
attention to the state of the bowels, and the application of some 
such stimulant as stick-caustic. The most satisfactory mode, 
however, consists in exposing the whole extent of the ulcer 
with a speculum, and then making an incision through its whole 
length and depth with a straight probe-pointed bistoury. If 
this fails, the division of the entiie sphincter may be necessary. 

(2.) Pruritus Ani, or itching of the Anus, is often a tiouble- 
some affection, and in some cases may almost oblige the sufferer 
to renounce society. Il is usually symptomatic of some digestive 
disorder, and may be cured by careful attention to the state of 
the bowels and the regulation of the diet. The local treatment 
consists of astringent and sedative lotions with scrupulous clean- 
liness. 

(3.) Polypus of the R. is most common during childhood. 
Two forms are described, the vascular and the fibrous, but the 
difference is rather of degree than of kind. These polypi are 
often attached by long stalks to the bowel, so that when they 
float up into the gut they are imperceptible and cause no 
symptoms; but when they are cairiod down they are grasped 
by the sphincter, and this gives rise to pain and bleeding. The 
polypus may be detected by making the bowels act by an enema, 
when it will probably be seen as a small, red projection at the 
anus, or it may be felt and drawn down by passing the finger 
round the bowel. The removal of polypus is best effected by 
tying the base and cutting it off close to the ligature, 

(4,) Mucous Tubercles and Condylomata are chiefly syphilitic 
affections, though they may proceed from the irritations of 
gonorrhoeal and possibly other discharges. Mucous tubercles 
are small, perfectly flat, sessile elevations covered with a velvety 
or warty and moist epidermis. Condylomata arc large, pedun- 
culated projections covered with a foul warty surface, and ex- 
haling a foetid moisture. They are frequently very vascular, 
and may bleed to an alarming extent when removed. 

(5,) Stricture of the R. may be simple or cancerous,' but 


both are accompanied by the came symptoms of mechanical 
obstruction in proportion to their extent. The more prominent 
symptoms are constipation followed by diarrhoea,, distension of 
the abdomen, and indigestion, loss of appetite, health, and 
complexion, depending upon the setting up of inflammation and 
catarrhal discharge in the mucous lining of the bowel from 
retention of the faeces. Simple stricture depends on the deposit 
of fibroid material in some portion of the bqwel which may be 
due to chronic inflammation, or the healing of ulcers, mbre 
especially those of a strumous nature, which may result in the 
formation of firm bands of cicatrix, narrowing the calibre of the 
intestine. In cancerous stricture , the morbid deposit is infil- 
trated into the walls of the bowel and the neighbouring tissue, 
producing a hard, irregular, nodular mass, extending for some 
distance From the seat of obstruction. There are in addition the 
general symptoms of the cancerous cachexia. 

Treatment. — When the stricture is simple, and when the cause 
on which it depended has passed away, dilation may be suc- 
cessfully accomplished either gradually, by means of bougies, or 
rapidly by incision; but the latter mode should be practised only 
in cases in which the method of gradual dilation fails, or is too 
painful owing to the density of the cicatricial tissues, and even 
in such cases dilation by the bougie must be afterwards prac- 
tised. The operation may be performed by means of an ordinary 
hernia knife, but the bistouri-cach^ is a safer instrument. Malig- 
nant or cancerous stricture can be treated by palliative measures 
only, as every form of mechanical treatment merely aggravates 
the disease. Relief may be afforded, for a time, by opening the 
bowel above the seat of stricture, but tKis is admissible only in 
urgent cases. Cancer of the rectum may be either epithelial or 
scirrhous, and it may remain for a long time without spreading 
to the neighbouring viscera. 

4 Mai forenations of the R. may consist in imperforate anus, in 
which case there is no anal opening; or in imperforate R., in 
which case the anal opening does not lead into the bowel. In 
many cases the obstruction is formed by a mere membrane, but 
usually the lower end of the gut is at no great distance, and the 
malformation may be remedied by operation. 

Redan' (Fr., in the 17th c. reden , or redent , ,* a toothed- 
work’), or Fldche (Fr. ‘arrow’), in fortification, the simplest 
form of field-work, consisting of two faces forming a salient angle 
towards the enemy, and thus resembling the tooth of a saw. 

Red Ad'miral Butterfly ( Vanessa Atalanta), a well-known 
species of Butterflies, of a glossy black colour above, the front 
wings being marked with a band of red which passes across the 
wings to their hinder margin. The hinder wings , have a red 
border, and the under parts are yellowish. The R. A. B. occuis 
in England, Scotland, on the Continent, and in N. America. 
It is found in Britain late in autumn, but disappears in October. 
The larvx feed on nettles, and are dark gieen in colour, the 
sides being marked with a yellowish band. 

Red'breast ( Erythacus luhecola ), a species of Insessorial 
birds belonging to the sub-order Dentirostres . The R. is one 
of the most familiar birds in Britain, and is recognised by the 
colour of the breast of the male, the hue in the female being less 
marked. The bill is short and tapering, and slightly notched at 
the top. The R. remains in Britain throughout the year. It is 
common on the Continent, and also occurs in N. Africa, In 
winter especially the R. becomes bold and familiar, and ventures 
within dwellings for the purpose of obtaining food. It is pugna- 
cious in disposition ; its song is sweet, but neither strong nor 
varied in its register. The nest is built of soft moss, feathers, and 
hair, and the eggs, numbering five or six, aie white, spotted with 
bi own. The R. is fond of worms, insects, and berries. 

Red Colours. Red pigment^, or painters’ colours, are 
numerous, and are derived from various sources, some being 
obtained from the mineral kingdom in a native condition, ami 
others formed by artificial means. The most important and 
valuable red pigment is vermilion, a sulphide of mercury, which 
occurs native as Cinnabar (q, v.), but for painters’ use it is prin* 
cipally elaborated by artificial means. Biniodide of mercury is 
another valuable red colour, giving a very rich, strong, scarlet 
shade. Antimony vermilion is a comparatively new pigment, 
possessing some of the qualities cf true vermilion. It consists 
of an pxysulphidfe of antimony, and is artificially prepared. 
Chrome red is a third red colour, having a vermilion-like hue. 
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It is a basic chromate of lead, and is sometimes called Austrian 
vermilion. Minium, or red-lead, is an oxide of lead in very 
extensive use. Among other red pigments may be enumerated 
Venetian and Persian red (the peroxide of iron), the red ochres, 
suboxide of copper, red oxide of tin, and purple of Cassius. 
There are also numerous red lakes, of which the chief are 
carmine and madder lake. Red dyes are more numerous and 
important than any other range of colours. They include 
cochineal and its allies, in the animal kingdom ; the lichen 
dyes, madder, and allied substances ; the red woods, and an 
endless variety of the artificial derivatives of aniline, phenol, 
and other products of gas-tar. Nearly all the substances men- 
tioned will be found noticed under their own pioper heads. 

Bed Crag. See Pliocene. 

Bed Coral ( Corallium rubrum ), a well-known species of 
Sclerobasic Corals , found in the Mediterranean Sea, and valued 
on account of the red hue and for the lustre it is capable of 
showing after being highly polished. As in all other sclerobasic 
corals, the R. C. has the living parts external to the coral, 
the latter forming a haid central axis. In the living bark 
the coral-polypes are found imbedded. Each polype has the 
eight fringed tentacles characteristic of the order Alcyonaria , 
or that including the familiar * Dead-Man’s-Fmger ’ polype 
{Alcyonaria digit at urn) of the British coasts. The R. C. is 
of slow growth, and strict laws have been fiamcd for the re- 
gulation of the fishery. The animal nature of the R. C. was 
discovered by Jean Andre de Pcysonnel, a French naturalist, 
whose discovery was lejectcd by the Fiench Academy of Sciences, 
but afterwards fully confirmed by independent rescaich. 

Bed Beer. See Stag. 

Bedd'itch, a town of Worcestershire, 13 miles S. W. of Bir- 
mingham by rail, has two modem churches, St. Stephen’s and 
St. George’s (1876). It is a great seat of the needle trade, and 
also manufactures pins, fish-hooks, and fishing-tackle. Pop. 
(1870 6737. 

Red'dle, or Bed Chalk, a soft clay iron ore, imported from 
Hessia, Thuringia, Silesia, and other parts of Germany as a 
material for making crayons. It is a light biownish red mine- 
ral; and coarser varieties aie obtained fiorn the Mendip Hills 
in Somersetshiie, from Wastewater in Cumberland, and also 
from several places in Devonshne. The R. of Rotheiham, 
Yorkshire, is the best mateiial known for polishing spectacle 
glasses. 

Bedemp'tion, in theology, means the salvation of sinners by 
Christ. Literally it means the liberation of a slave or a captive 
by the payment of a ransom. In the New Testament, Christ is 
represented as giving his own life as a ransom for sinnets. The 
triple yoke from which men need to be hbeiated is the power of 
sm, the Jaw, and the guilt of sins committed. It is specially 
from the last that St. Paul speaks of the R. of Christ deliveiing 
men. His theory is biiefiy as follows : (1) Christ dies. (2) The 
believer unites himself to Christ by faith so essentially that 
Christ’s death becomes actually his own death ( * if one died for ail, 
then all died ’ — not * were dead’ (2 Cor. v. 14, 15), the ‘ old man 
is crucified ’ with Christ (Rom. vi. 6). (3) But he that is dead 

is iieed from sin (Rom. vi. 7), so that he who thus dies with 
Christ is justified by his faith; he may tiuly be reckoned as 
■one dead in respect of Ins past sins, provided that he is hence- 
forth ‘alive unto God’ (Rom. vi. 11 ; cf Gal. ii. 20). The 
vauous theones legardmg the R. of Christ which have been 
evolved in theology are connected with the various view's rcgai cl- 
ing the nature of the Atonement (q. v.). See Ilodgc’* Syst. 
Theology (Ed in. 1873); Reuses Histoire tie la Theol, Chretien ne 
(3d ed. Stiasb. 1864), 

Bedemp'tionists were an order of monks founded 1198 
by two Frenchmen, Jeaft de Matlia and Felix de Valois, the 
principal object of which was to procure the redemption of 
Christians who were captives among the infidels. To this 
purpose a third part of their revenues was devoted. The society 
was consecrated to' the Trinity, and hence received the other 
name of Trinitarians. 

Bedemp'toriats. See Liguori. 

Bed-Bye, or Budd {Lend sens erythrophthalmus), a Telcos- 
ttan freshwater fish belonging to the Cyprinidce or Carp family. 


It resembles the roach, and has a short but deep body, of a 
general red colour, the iris of the eye being of a bright red hue. 1 
A large R. will attain a weight of over 2 lbs. 

Bed'grave, Bichard, B. A., the son of a manufacturer, was 
born at Pimlico, 30th April 1804, and received his earliest art 
instruction as a designer in his father's factory. He became a 
student at the Royal Academy in 1826, and his first success as a 
painter was a picture exhibited at the British Institution, * Gul- 
liver on the Farmer’s Table/ bought for the purpose of engrav- 
ing. He acquired a high reputation for his genre painting, 
happy specimens of which are * The Wedding Morning * (1844) 
and ‘ Country Cousins’ (1848); and was subsequently even more 
successful in landscape subjects, such as * The Woodland Mirror * 
(1852) and ‘ Old English Homestead * (1854). During the latter 
years of the Government School of Design he was headmaster, 
and subsequently Inspector-General of Art-Schools, an office 
which he resigned in 1875, after about thirty years’ service, 
receiving a pension of ^750 a year. Subsequently, together with 
Mr. Cole he formed the Museum of Ornamental Art at Marl- 
borough House, now the Museum of Art at South Kensington. 
Since 1858 he has been surveyor of Crown pictures, ana has 
prepared a catalogue of such woiks. He is also favourably 
known as the author of An Elementary Manual of Colours { 1863) 
and A Century of Painters of the English School (1866), the 
lat ter in conjunction with his brother, Samuel B., who died 30th 
March 1876, and whose valuable Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Historical Collection of Water-Colour Paintings in the South 
Kensington Museum, with a preface on the history of this branch 
of ait, appeared in 1877. 

Bed Gum, or Strof'ulus, is a disease of infancy, charnc- 
tensed by an eruption of small pimples, usually situated close 
together on the most exposed parts, as the face, arms, and 
hands. When the pimples are red it is called .S’. confertus; when 
large and white, S. Candidas; and when intei mixed with red 
spots, S, intertmetus. The eruption is generally accompanied 
by slight itching, and occasionally by considerable pain from 
initation and ciackmg of the skin. R. G. usually occurs in 
infants during their fust dentition, and is almost always an acute 
disease, seldom lasting longer than a month. The eruption is 
generally clue to disorder of the bowels or irritation about the 
gums and in most cases it will subside in a few days by attention 
To the state of the gums and of the digestion. 

Bed Hand, in heraldry, a minister hand, erect, open, and 
couped. 1 l is the arms of Ulster and the distinguishing badge 
of baronets. 

Bed-Hot Shot, cast-iron projectiles heated lo redness, and 
used in waifaie foi incendiary purposes. A miniature in a 15th 
c. MS. in the Ambras collection at Vienna testifies to their 
employment at that time. The mo^t memorable instance of 
their successful use wa* at the siege of Gibi altar in 1779 “^ 3 * 

Be'ding, Aloys von, a Swiss patriot, was born in the 
canton of Schwyz in 1755. lie at first entered the Spanish 
seivicc, and left it with the rank of colonel in 17^8, when he 
became captain of the mditia of his native canton. In this capa- 
city he drove back the invading Fiench at Morgarten, May 2, 

I 1798, and, after the establishment of the Helvetic republic, stren- 
! u 011 sly advocated the restoration of the old federal constitution. 

! The dissatisfaction of his countrymen with the Helvetic consti- 
| tutiori obliged R. to convene a diet at Schwyz, which occupied 
1 itself with framing a new constitution. All his attempts to gain 
the consent of Napoleon, however, proved unsuccesslul, and his 
reforms only led to the disarmament of the Swiss by the French 
tioops. R. was arrested by order of General Ney, and confined 
for some months in the foi tress of Arburg. In 1803 he was 
chosen landamman of Scliwyz, and , in 1809 he bore the same 
title at the diet of Friburg. In 1813 he conducted the negotia- 
tions for the neutrality of Switzerland* but showed his hatred to 
the French by opening the passage 6f the Rhine and communi- 
cation thiough the Swiss territory to the allied forces. R. died 
in the town of Schwyz, February 5 » 1818. He was a man of 
pure patriotism, but lie lacked the decision of character necessary 
for a great political role. 

Bed Lead. See Lead. 

Bed Liquor is the name under which one of the most im* 
portani mordants used in calico printing is known. It is an ace- 
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tate of alumina, and owes its name to the fact that the dye 
colours it produces with madder, alizarine, and logwood are red 
and pink. The R. L. is prepared by treating a concentrated 
solution of sulphate of alumina (alum cake) with acetate of 
lead, whereby a sulphate of lead is formed and precipitated, 
leaving the acetate of alumina in solution. 

Redoubt', or Redout' (Fr. redoute , Ttal. ridotto), in fortifi- 
cation, a small enclosed Work of various form — polygonal, 
square, triangular, or even circular. A square R. is usually 
without bastions, or any means of flank defence. A triangular 
R., if without bastions at the corners, has, instead of them, com- 
plete bastions in the middle of its sides. As redoubts cannot 
defend their' own ditches, and are easily approached at their 
salient angles, they are used mainly as temporary field-works. 
A R. of masonry enclosed within another work, as a last retreat 
for the garrison, is sometimes called a Reduit, 

Redowak, a Bohemian dance in triple time, somewhat re- 
sembling a polka. 

Red'pole. See Linnet. 

Red' River, so called from the colour of its sedimentary 
matter, the last important affluent of the Mississippi, rises in the 
great Stake Plain in the Pan-Handle of Texas, on the E. border 
of New Mexico, flows E, between Texas and Indian territory, 
for the first ioo miles through a very steep canon, from 5 to 20 
miles wide, and 200 to 1000 feet high, S.E. through Louisiana, 
and joins the Mississippi 341 miles from its mouth, after a tor- 
tuous course of 1550 miles, 1246 of which are navigable in high 
water. Eighteen of its affluents are navigable, the chief being 
the Washita, Negro, Big and Little Wichita, &c. 

Red River of the North, rising in Elbow Lake, Western 
Minnesota, U.S., 1680 feet above the sea, flows S. and then W. 
as far as Breckenridgc, 953 feet above the sea, the head of the 
steam navigation. Thence flowing N., it separates Minnesota 
and Dacota, and at an elevation of 792 feet crosses into the 
British possessions, where it tiaverscs Manitoba, and falls into 
Lake W impel?, after a course of 750 miles, and a total fall of 
1072 feet. The chief affluents are the Cheyenne, Pembina, and 
Assiniboine. 

Red' River, or SeTkirk Settlement, a colony of British 
America, called also Pembina and Assiniboia, which was founded 
by the Earl of Selkirk in 1 81 1, along the couise of the Red River 
of the North. It has been (since 1871) included in the province 
of Manitoba (q. v.) as a part of the Dominion of Canada. 

Red'-Root is the popular name for sevcial American plants 
but is more particularly applied to Ceanothus A meric amts, a small 
shrub belonging to the natural order Rhamnacca , with downy 
leaves and stems, and numerous small white flowers. The plant is 
used for dyeing purposes, and also as an astiingent. A11 infusion 
of the dried leaves occasionally serves as a substitute for tea, hence 
the other name of the plant, * New Jersey tea.’ Other species of 
the genus furnish ornamental hardy and half-hardy shrubs for 
the garden, and several Californian species are recommended for 
hedges, in consequence of being evergreen, and their brandies 
becoming densely intricate. 

Red'ruth, a town of Cornwall, situated on the brow of a hill 
414 feet high, on the highroad from Penzance to Truro, and 10 
miles W.S.W. of the latter by rail. It consists mainly of one 
long street, has a church dedicated to St. Uny (rebuilt 1768), and 
publishes a weekly newspaper. The tin-mines of the district 
employed 2395 men in 1871, the copper-mines 635, and there 
are 4 also iron foundries. Pgp. (1871) 10,685. 

Red Soft, or Arabian Gulf, the N.W. arm of the Indian 
Ocean, connected with the Arabian Sea by the Straits of Babel- 
Mandeb, and divided from the Mediterranean by the Isthmus 
of Suez. It separates Arabia from Africa, and has a general 
N.W. direction from the straits in the S. at 12* 39' N. lat. 
and 44 0 E. long., to the N. end of the Gulf of Suez 39 0 N. lat. 
and 33 0 E. long. Its length is 1380 miles, and its breadth varies 
from 18 miles at the entrance to 220 at 16 0 N. lat., after 
which it maintains an average of 100 miles until the division at 
R 4 s Mohammed into the two arms separated by the Peninsula of 


Sinai, the Gulf of Akabah ( Bahr-el’ - A kabah), and the Gulf of 
Suez (Bahr-es-SuWeis). The latter, the R. S. of the Hebrews, 
has a length of 180 miles and an average breadth of 20 miles* 
while the former is 100 miles long and 15 miles in average 
breadth. The bed of the R. S. consists of a long valley, both 
sides of which are made up of coral reefs that form two chains 
of islands and rocks stretching along the shore and dividing the 
sea into 3 parallel channels, of which the middle one i$ the 
broadest and deepest. The average depth of the R. S. in the 
middle is from 420 to 640 feet ; the greatest depth hitherto ascer- 
tained is 1124 feet, x 1 5 miles N.W. of Jeddah. The abundance 
of these reefs, and the sudden and violent winds which are 
frequent, render navigation very difficult. F rom May to October, 
the prevailing wind is the N.W. monsoon ; for the rest of the 
year, the S.E. ; but in the N. part, from Suez to Jeddah, 
N. winds blow throughout the greater part of the year. It 
was formerly believed that there was a difference in the levels 
of the R. S. and the Mediterranean, variously stated at from 30 
feet to 3 feet 3 inches, but it is now known that the levels are 
really the same. The R. S. receives no rivers except torrents 
at irregular intervals, and its pure pellucid water has an 
intensely blue colour which appears greenish over the coral 
reefs. Its tempeiature is very high, in the middle between 14* 
and 24 0 N. lat. ; in the winter months it is seldom lower than 79 * 
F., in March and April 84° F., in May occasionally as high at 
(jo 0 F., while 106 0 F. has been experienced in September. The 
chief islands from N. to S. are Jubal, St. John’s, ICamaran, and 
Perim, besides the groups of Farsan (q. v.) and Dhalac (q. v,). 
The principal ports on the African £ide aie Suez, Cosseir, 
Suakin, and Massowah, and on the Arabian side, Yembo, 
Jeddah, Loheieh, and Mocha. 

The origin of the name R. S., which is a translation of the 
.Latin Ruhr tan Mare and the Greek Rrythra 7'ha/assa, is 
uncertain. The Hebrews called it Yam SUph (‘ weedy sea ’), 
and the Arabs still give it the name of Bahr Souf t which has 
the same meaning. The R. S. is first mentioned in the Hebrew 
Scriptures as having been passed by the Israelites under the 
guidance of Moses, and Solomon is said also to have had ships 
at Elath and Ezion Gebcr on the Gulf of Akabah. Under the 
successors of Alexander it became the chief means of com- 
meicial communication between Europe and India. It was 
navigated by the Arabs in the 9th c., and between the 12th and 
15th centuries the Venetians carried on a great commerce on its 
waters, until the discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good I lope opened up another route. Since the establishment 
of the Overland Route to India, and still more since the opening 
of the Suez Canal, it has recovered its importance as one ol 
the principal channels for the commerce of the world, and the 
chid means of communication between the E. and W. 

Red'sliank. See Sandpiper. 

Red'shid, or Resch'id Pasha, a Turkish statesman and 
reformer, was boin of a wealthy family at Constantinople in 
1802. He first became familiarised with political affairs es 
secretary to Ali Pasha, governor of the Morea, and afterwards 
as a protege of Pertcw Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, by 
whom he was sent to assist in the negotiations with Russia at 
Adrianople in 1829. Pie also had an important hand in the 
treaty of Kutahia in 1833. He spent two years (1834-36) 
in diplomatic residence alternately at Paris and London, 
where his urbane manners secured for him the friendship of 
the leading western statesmen. Recalled to high office in 
Turkey, he initiated a libeial policy, and put in practice the 
lessons he had learned in constitutional Europe. But intrigues 
such as have stopped so many efforts at improvement in Tuikey 
procured his dismissal, and he was again engaged in diplomacy, 
till on the death of the Sultan Mahmud he became the chief 
minister of Abdul Medjid. After the battle of Nezib he con- 
cluded the Quadruple Alliance which secured the Porte from, 
the ambitious designs of Mehcmet Ali. In 1839 he proclaimed 
the Hattisherif of Gulhane, a new charter of civil and religious 
government, which he endeavoured with indifferent success 
under his various administrations to carry out. R. was am- 
bassador at London in 1841, Grand Vizier 1846-52, and he was 
also in power during the war with Russia. Pie died January 7, 
1858. R, was one of the most able, liberal, and ^prejudiced of 
Ottoman statesmen. He was an admirer of English institutions, 
and his foreign policy was always partial to this nation. Pie 
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negotiated two commercial treaties with England and France 
which were of great service to his country. 

Red-Snow is 'the common name of Protococcus nivalis, 
which in an incredibly short space of time produces large patches 
of brilliant scarlet on the surface of snow in the Arctic regions 
or amongst the Alps. * Although Aristotle appears to refer to 
R.-S. in Hist, Anim, v. cap. 19, it was not until Saussure called 
attention to his discovery of it on St. Bernard, in 1760 (De 
Saussure, Voy. ii. p. 646), that the phenomenon and its origin 
attracted notice sn the world of science. The report and 
specimens brought home by Captain- (afterwards Sir James) 
Ross from his Arctic expedition in 1819 increased the general 
interest in the subject; and the chemist, the botanist, and 
the zoologist in turn examined the extraordinary substance ; 
the most prominent investigators being Feschier, Wollaston, 
R. Brown, F. Bauer, Baron Wrangel, Agardh, R. K. Greville, 
Carmichael, Hooker, Kunze, Unger, Martius, Shuttle worth, 
Agassiz, Meyen. Whilst some considered the organism to be- 
long to the animal kingdom, -others pronounced it to be a fungus, 
and others, again, a lichen. Agaiclh placed it amongst the 
Alga in his System a Alganttn , and Sir W. J. Hooker described 
it in the ‘Appendix to Parry's second Voyage’ as Palmdia 
nivalis. 

Redstart (Untie ilia phccnicura ), an Inscssorial biid belong- 
ing to the Dentil astral group, and allied to the Robins ( Eryt/ia - 
cina). The tail, from the jerking movements of which the name 
is derived, is of a red colour. The common R. is tolerably 
plentiful in Britain in summer. The head, back, and wings aie 
grey ; the forehead is white ; there is a black patch at the base 
of the bill ; the throat and neck are black ; and the wings 
brown. The under parts are pale brown. The eggs number 
five or six, and aie of a greenish blue. The R. feeds chiefly 
on insects. An American bird, Setophaga mu tic ilia, belonging 
to the family Muschapida , or that of the Flycatchers (q. v.)., 
also receives this name. 

Reduction, in arithmetic, is the changing of quantities from 
one denomination to another. Thus multiplying by 12 reduces 
shillings to pence and feet to inches ; dividing by 20 reduces 
shillings to pounds steiling, and hundiedweiglits to quarters 
avoirdupois. 

Reduction, in Scotch law, means the proofs of law by winch 
the legal effect of a deed is annulled. The requisite action can 
only be at the instance of one having an interest in the matter. 

Reduction, in metallurgy, is one of the chemical processes 
by which metals are freed from the lmpuinies contained in the 
various ores. Sulphur, arsenic, or other volatile substance, is 
simply removed by toasting the ore in a icvcrberatory furnace, 
but when oxygen is present R. is carried out. This process 
consists in heating intensely the ore in contact with a reagent, 
such as carbon, which take* up the oxygen and reduces the ore 
to a metallic state. 

Red wing ( Turdtts i Hants), a species of thrush ( Turdina ) 

found in Britain in winter, 
and inhabiting northern 
legions in summer. It at- 
tains the size of the com- 
mon thrush. Its colour is a 
warm brown on the upper 
plumage, and a greyish- 
white below. The R. de- 
rives its name from the 
piescnce of a large spot of 
led on each side of the 
body ; tins patch being 
brought to view when the 
Redwing. wings are spread in flight. 

The eggs number four or 
five, and are of a bluish tint spotted with black. 

RedWoods comprehend a class of woods very extensively 
used in dyeing and calico-printing. There are tw r o classes of 
R. W. ; one, in which the tinctorial substance is readily soluble 
m water, comprehends Brazil-wood, Pernambuco-wood, Nicara- 
gua-wood, and Sappan-wood, &c,, all great trees of the legu- 
minous genus, Cflesalpinia. The second class, embracing woods 



which do not yield up their dye to water, and cannot In conse- 
quence be used as extracts, includes Sandal-wood, Pterpcarpwt 
santalinus, barwood and camwood, species of Baphia } also all 
leguminous trees. These woods are more resinous in their 
nature than the Csesalpinia, and yield more enduring colours. 

Ree, Lough, a lake in Ireland, formed by an expansion of 
the Shannon. It is 17 miles long, and separates Rosscommon 
(Connaught) on the W. from Longford and Westmeath (Lein- 
ster) on the E. 

Reed is the name given to an appurtenance of the Loom 
(q. v.). It consists of a series of parallel flat wires (formerly slips 
of cane or reed were used) called ‘dents,* held at proper distances 
apart by two parallel wooden rods placed at their extremities. 
It is set in the swinging frame called the lathe, and the warp 
thieads are separated by being passed through the spaces between 
the ‘ dents.* 

Reed (Old Eng. hreod, Ger. rid ; the root is doubtful) is 
the popular name for the largest of the British grasses, known 
botamcally as Phragmitcs communis. It is a common plant 
by the sides of rivers, lakes, pools, See., luxuriating in alluvial 
and tenacious clayey soils, and by its extensively creeping root- 
stalks soon forms dense marginal barriers. The plant grows 
to the height of 6 to 10 feet, and when its very large, soft, 
dull-purple, nodding panicle is in perfection, 4 he masses of the 
R. produce a striking scenic effect in the landscape. It has 
a wide distribution, occurung in the four continents and in Aus- 
tralia. From the coarseness of the herbage, cattle in general 
refuse it, although they eat it if cut into chaff prior to flowering, 
and mixed with other food ; and it contains a considerable pro- 
portion of nutritious matter. In some parts the hay is found 
very convenient for littering cattle, and the dried stems nrc used 
largely for thatching purposes. In the allied genus Anmdo is 
included the largest of the European G) ami nets, namely, the 
evei green A. Donax , supposed to be the R. of the New Testa- 
ment. Its canes or stems are sufficiently tall and strong to form- 
fishing-rods, and weie formerly used as arrow-shafts (see Jliad, 
xi. &c.). They also furnish material for musical-instrument 
makers. Tins plant has been introduced into gardens for orna- 
mental effect, for intercepting the view of unsightly objects, and 
for giving eaily shelter. From the split stems of the tail R. 
named A. Kctrka the Durina mats aie made. 

Reed in music is a thin strip of wood or metal used in certain 
instruments, such as the oboe, fagotto, and clarionet, the pulsa- 
tions of winch cause a number of rapid vibrations of air. One 
R. is free, the other lying over or within an aperture, and 
actuated by forcibly directing through this aperture a current 
of air. The rapidity of vibration and pitch depends on the 
length and weight of the R. and its relative thickness at the two 
ends. If thick at the fiee end anrt thin at the fixed, the tone 
is grave ; or if the reverse, acute. There are two kinds of reeds, 
the beating and. the free. The former, used in the clarionet, is 
larger than the aperture which its pulsations alternately close 
and open. The latter, used in the harmonium, is slightly smaller 
than the aperture, ami iU pulsations moving within the current 
alternately allow and interrupt the passage of air. The tone of 
teeds is intensified by the addition of a pipe or tube. The 
manufactuie of K. organs is carried on in America to a great 
extent. 

Reed, Edward James, C.B., M.P., naval constructor, 
was born at Sheerness, September 20, 1S20, and educated at 
the School of Mathematics and Naval Construction, Portsmouth. 
I f e gained practical experience in shipbuilding in Sheerness 
Dockyard, after which he edited the Mechanic's Magazine , and 
became secretary to the Institute of Naval Architects. In 1859 
he diew attention to the room for gconomy of time and cost in 
the building of ironclads, and he was appointed Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy in 1863. His views regarding turret ships 
nut meeting with acceptance, he resigned this appointment m 
July 1870. He was returned to Parliament for Pembroke as a 
Liberal in February 1874, aftd has since been consulted by the 
Admiralty on plans of naval architecture, while he has shown 
himself a keen critic and experienced authority on naval affairs 
in the House of Commons. In 1877 he proposed without 
success the appointment of a Secretary of State for the Navy. 
Mr. R. ’s services as a designer have been largely made use of by 
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the Biitish and many foreign Governments, from whom he has 
received numerous orders of distinction* Among the ships in the 
Royal Navy constructed by liim are the Monarch and the Nep- 
tune, the latter of which was purchased by the Admiralty from 
the government of Brazil for ^ 600,000. He has written largely 
on naval and other subjects. Our Ironclad Ships (1869); Our 
Naval Coast Defences (1871) ; Letters from Russia (1875), &c. 

Reed-Mace* SccTypha. 

Reef (from Old Eng. reafian , ‘to seize;’ ‘what may be 
seized or pulled'), that portion of a sail comprehended between 
the head of the sail and any of the R. bands, four of which are 
usually in the topsail and two in the foresail and mainsail. By 
manipulation of the reefs the surface of the sails may be lessened 
on the increase of the wind. When all the reefs of the topsails 
are taken in, the vessel is said to be close-reefed. Sails are 
reefed by men on the yard, a dangerous operation in rough 
weather, which may be avoided by furling the sails by ropes 
from the deck under Cunningham’s patent.— R., a ridge of rocks 
rising as high as the surface of the sea (probably from the Icel. 
hrifa , * a rake ’). 

Reel' (named from the circling motion), a lively Scotch dance 
in common or jig time performed by two or more couples. T he 
Danish krcol is somewhat similar, 

Reel'-Winding Machines. Numerous attempts have been 
made to introduce automatic machinery for filling the spools or 
reels of sewing-thread, &c., an operation now chiefly done by 
girls. The machines proposed have generally been veiy com- 
plex in structure, costly, and liable to derangement ; but one 
recently invented by Mr. Bash of Glasgow appears to be at once 
simple and efficient. It can be constructed by multiplication of 
parts to fill any desired number of reels at once, and it can be 
easily ai ranged to suit different sizes of thread, reel, &c. The 
apparatus fills the reel, nicks the side, cuts the thread, secures 
the loose end in the nick, and throws out the finished reel 01 
thread automatically, leaving only to the attendant the duty of 
supplying the empty reel. li is being extensively adopted in the 
great thread factories. 

Re-entering Angles (Fr. Angles Reutrants), or Angles 
of the Flank, in fortification, are the angle 7 between the 
flanks of the bastion and the adjoining curtains, so named from 
their pointing towards the interior of the fortification. 

Rees, Abraham, bom at Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, 
in 1743, was educated for the Presbyterian ministry at Caermai- 
then and Cowaid’s Academy, Iloxton. He was appointed 
mathematical tutor in that institution (1762), three yeais later 
was ordained to the pastorate of a Southwark congregation, anil 
in 1786 accepted the chair of natural science in a newly-founded 
college at Hackney, which he held till 1795. He was a member 
of the Royal Sociefy and a D.D. of Edinburgh at the time of his 
death, June 9, 1825. R.’s success as editor of the second edition 
of Chambers's Cyclopaedia (4 vols. 1776-85), which he entirely 
recast, emboldened him to publish his own far larger New Cyclo- 
pedia (45 vols. Lond. 1802-20), and he was also for some yeais 
Dr Kippis* coadjutor in the Monthly Remew, and author of R me- 
tical Sermons (1809), vaiious social and political treatises, &c. 

Reeve (Old Eng. gerifa ; see Graf), the foimer title of the 
bailiff of a franchise or manor, who levied his lord’s dues, acted 
as his deputy at the folkmot \ and could discharge certain of Ins 
judicial functions. Except in the Lowland Scotch grieve, ‘a 
farm overseer,’ it now only exists in such compounds a> sheriff 
(£)kl Eng. scyr-gerSfa), port -reeve, and borough-reeve. 

Reeve, a term applied to the female Ruffs (q. v.) which me 
captured along with the male birds, and sent in large numbers 
from the Lincolnshire fens and marshes to the London market. 

Reeve, Clara, an English novelist, born at Tpswich in 1738, 
was the daughter of a clergyman, with whom she read through 
Rapin’s History of England, the Greek and Roman his- 
tories, and Plutarch’s Lives, while a mere child. In 1762 she 
displayed her learning by translating from the Latin Barclay’s 
fine old romance of Argenis, under the title of The Phanix. 
Five years afterwards appeared The Champion of Virtue, which 
in the second edition changed its name to The Old English 
Baron. The authoress in the preface in foi ms us that the romance 
is ‘ the literary offspring of the Castle of Otranto It uses much 


of the supernatural machinery Walpole and'Mrs. Radchffe were 
so fond of, but is much more verbose and feeble, Her Other 
books, quite forgotten, are : — The Two Mentors ( iy$ 3 ) > This Pro* 
gress of Romance (1785); The Exile (1788) ; The School for 
Widows (1791); Plans of Education ( 1 792) ; Memoirs of Sir 
Roger de Clarendon (1793); Destination (1799b and Edwin, 
King of Northumberland (1802). Miss R. died at Ipswich jd 
December 1803. See Sir Walter Scott’s Biographical Memoirs 
(Edin. 1852). 

Reeves, Sims, the greatest English tenor of modern days* 
was born at Woolwich in 1821. While still in his teens *he be* 
came organist and instructor of the choir in the church of North 
Cray, Kent. His teachers in singing included T. Cooke and 
Hobbs. He first came out as a baritone at Newcastle in 1839. 
After a course of study at Paris he proceeded to Milan, where he 
received lessons from Mazzucati, and appeared at the Scala in the 
part of Edgardo (tenor) in Lucia di Lammcrmoor. On 6th 
December 1847 he began an engagement at Drury Lane, during 
which lie sang in Lucia and in Balfe’s Maid of Honour. He ap- 
peared at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1848, and at Covent Garden 
in 1849. In the spring of 1851 he confirmed the reputation he 
had gamed in Italy and in England by an appearance in Italian 
opera in Paris. He was the leading tenor in the English Opera 
Company at Covent Garden in i860, when he took the original 
part of Robin Hood ra Macfarren’s work of that name. His most 
brilliant successes, however, have been gained in oratorios and the 
concert-room, and for many years no great musical festival was 
considered complete without his presence. In his best days his 
voice possessed a splendid quality and strength, and the brilliancy 
of his execution and artistic beauty of his style distinguished him 
as much as his vocal power. He rendered the most florid com- 
position and the homeliest ballad alike with perfect grace and 
feeling. 

Reference, in law. See Arbitration. 

Referen' claries, in the early European monarchies, were 
officers charged with the procui mg, execution, and despatch of 
chaners and-diplomas. I11 France the Grand Referendary per- 
formed analogous functions to the Chancellor or Keeper of the 
Seals. 

*Refin'ing, as applied to metals, indicates the separation of a 
. ommercially pure metal from its regulus, or any impure com- 
pound. The operation varies according to the nature of the 
metal and compound dealt with, and for details see under the 
various metals, especially Iron, Gold, and Silver. See also 
Assaying. 

Reflection is the change of direction which a ray of light, 
radiant heat, sound, or other form of radiant energy, experiences 
when it strikes upon the suiface of separation of two media, and 
is thrown back into the same medium from which it approached. 
When the reflecting surface is plain, the direction of the leflected 
ray makes with the normal to the suiface the same angle which 
the incident ray makes with the same normal ; or, as it is usually 
expressed, the angles of reflection and incidence are equal. 
When the sui faces are cuivcd the same law holds (see Optics). 
In all cases of R., the cneigy of the ray is diminished, so that 
R, must always be accompanied by absorption. Not only 50, 
but absorption probably precedes R. Most bodies are visible by 
light reflected from their surfaces ; but ere this has taken place 
the light has undergone the modification which gives it the colour 
peculiar to the bodies viewed. When light impinges upon the 
suiface of a denser medium, part is reflected, part absorbed, and 
part usually refracted (see Refraction). But for a certain angle 
depending upon the lefractive index of the refracting medium no 
refraction takes place. This angle is called the angle of total R 
since all the light which is not absorbed is wholly reflected. For 
the phenomena of reflected sound, see Echo. See also UNDU- 
latory Theory and Telescope. 

Reform', in English, is now commonly restricted to signify 
any change in the regulations of Parliamentary representation 
treated under History of England. Properly, however, 
the word has a much, wider meaning, and is appropriately 
applied to any re-anangement, legislative, religious, or even 
literary, which either brings back an older order of things which 
has been fallen away from, as did the reforms «of Livius Drusus 
and the Gracchi in Roman history, or reconstructs the present 
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order in an entirely new form, as did the Solonic R, in Greece. 
Taking the word in its widest sense, we may say that it is the 
distinguishing feature of the English constitution to have grown 
by the more gradual and continuous process of R., and in but I 
a small degree to have been hurried forward by the intermittent 
and volcanic action of revolution. 

Beforzna'tion, The, is the name applied by Protestants 
(q. v.) to the Disruption of the Roman Catholic Church which 
took place in the loth c. This revolution is sometimes regarded 
by Protestants as an isolated event brought about by the genius 
of Luther ; as an effort to purify a Church which was rotten to 
the core, root and branches, and entirely opposed to any reform ; 
and the effects of which were the spread of learning, the diffusion 
of pure doctrine and morals, and the gain of political and religious 
liberty. The fact is, however, that the R. was only one phase 
of that regeneration of Europe which began in the 15th c. and 
has been called the Renaissance (q. v.); and the work of Luther 
was not to bring about a R. of which there had been no signs 
before, but to apply the match to a train which had been in 
preparation, for a century or more within the Church herself. 
One who desires to form a correct impression of what the R. 
was in its nature and effects has to remember that of the host of 
pamphlets called forth by every discussion in the prodigious 
intellectual activity of the time, almost all those on the Roman 
Catholic side were destroyed at the triumph of Protestantism, 
as indeed it was often with difficulty that they could be got 
printed ; and that the R. cannot be fairly judged from the 
narrative of one side alone. The causes of the R. can only be 
properly understood by considering the previous condition of 
Europe and the change which at the time passed over the 
general mental condition of the people. 

In the 15th c. the spirit of humanity began to awake, after a 
ten-centuries sleep of sluggishness, stupidity, and superstition. 
And as humanity was then represented by Europe, so the lead- 
ing nation of Europe was Italy. In that country a long pciiod 
of independence and comparative prosperity in trade and com- 
merce had produced a greater accumulation of wealth than in 
any other country, and a consequent superiority in learning, 
arts, and general culture. Accoidingly, it was in this country 
that the harbingers of the great intellectual revival appeared — 
Dante (q. v.), Petrarch (q. v.), and Boccaccio (q. v.). # 

The grand characteristic of the Renaissance was the twofold 
discovery by man of the world and of himself. The special 
sphere of the R. was that part of the Renaissance connected 
with the discovery of Man in his spiritual relations; or which 
exhibited in the domain of religious thought what the Renais- 
sance elsewhere did in the spheres of Discovery, Science, Ait, 
and Scholarship. In the restricted sense of the Protestant move- 
ment, the R. mils to be considered in a threefold aspect : poli- 
tical, intellectual, and moral. 

Political . — There can be no doubt that the success of the R. 

Us a disruption of the Church depended on its political relations. 
Throughout the greater part of the Middle Ages the Christian 
countries of Europe were virtually governed by the Popes as the 
superiors of all the secular clergy, and the countless orders of 
monks and friars. The power wielded through this ecclesiastical 
organisation was enormous, and at first was beneficial for civili- 
sation, by fusing the people to some extent into a single community, 
and by counteracting the other influences which all tended to 
division and isolation, thus saving Europe from anarchy and 
lawlessness. But however beneficial the supremacy of the Popes 
may have been for a time, the mind of Europe began to rebel 
against it. The giowth of nationalism and the conception of 
monarchy in its modern form were both hostile to it. Laymen 
generally, from the highest to the lowest, began to kick against 
the universal clerical control which was exercised over them. 
The Pope assumed the post of arbiter in national quarrels, and 
claimed the right to crown and dethrone kings at his pleasure. 
A.S regards the people generally, the clergy alone not only baptized, 
married, and granted or refused Christian burial, but had virtually 
the disposal of a dead man’s property, as his will had to be proved 
in an ecclesiastical court. But thut which was always made the 
worst complaint against the Papacy was that so much money 
was drained out of the different countries to go to Rome. This 
was^ made a handle of by all the Reformers— Wiclif, Huss, 
Luther, &c. And it was the weakest handle they had, for it was 

appeal to the most sordid and selfish elements of human nature. 


This circumstance alone would cast some suspicion m the motives 
of those 'Who were so eager fora reform which relieved them of 
the taxes required for the support of the Church. Even the 
clergy joined the laymen in calling abuses the dues which the 
Church received, while yielding to the exactions of princes j 
abuses of this kind having been as much due to lay patrons as 
to the Pope. 

This reaction against the Papacy, the climax of which was the 
essential political feature of the R., dates from the, tithe. In 
England from before 1164, when the Constitutions of Clarendon 
were passed under Henry II., there had been a disposition to 
resent ecclesiastical interference in the affairs of the kingdom. 
When the Popes at Avignon became the Creatures of the French - 
king, their influence in England still further waned ; and under 
Edward III. (1327-77) 1 Parliament vindicated the right of the 
state to prohibit the admission or execution of Papal bulls and 
briefs within the realm by the statute of Prasmumre, and denied 
the Papal claim to dispose of benefices by that of Provisors.* 

In France the contest began under Philippe le Bel, in the 
dispute which arose between that monarch and Boniface VIII. 
(1295) regarding the exportation of money from France to 
Rome, the right of Philippe to impose taxes on the clergy, 
and the rights of the laity generally in relation to the clergy. 
The pretensions of the Pope to supremacy over Philippe in 
secular matters were met wijh a determined resistance by the 
whole French nation. A similar effect was produced in Ger- 
many when John XXII. attempted to maintain his supremacy 
over the empire, and to deprive Ludwig of Bavaria of his crown in 
order to confer it on the King of France (1324). The result was 
that in 1338 the electoral princes solemnly declared that the 
King of the Romans received his appointment solely from the elec- 
toral college. Now, sovereigns in their contests with the Popes, or 
rival princes in their contests with each other, were always glad 
to make use of any spiritual opposition to the Papal power ; as, 
<•.£*., Charles VIII. of Fiance made use of Savonarola. So the 
Hussites derived an adventitious political importance from the 
enmity existing between Bohemia and Austria ; and the support 
which Luther received from some of the German princes turned 
on the hereditary enmity between Austria and France, produced 
by the marriage of Maximilian I. to the heiress of Burgundy 
(1477). Maximilian, in writing on one occasion to the Elector • 
of Saxony regarding Luther, said ‘there might come a time when 
he would be needed.’ At the time when Luther was beginning 
to make himself heard, the Elector of Saxony had a quarrel of 
his own with Albiecht, Archbishop of Mainz, and tne Pope, 
because a bastaid son of his had been refused admission to an 
ecclesiastical benefice. The way that the quarrel of Henry VIII, 
with the Pope regaidmg the divorce of his wife furthered the R. 
in England is well known. Such were the general, and some 
of the particular, political causes which led up to the R. Add 
to the former that a new power on the side of freedom had arisen 
among the people by the enfranchisement of city corporations. 
Burgesses had risen in social statu' 1 , and having beeu fteed from 
the yoke of feudalism at home, would l>e little inclined to brook 
foreign control of the same kind. Besides, the general spirit of 
independence was greatly fostered by the diffusion of popular 
liieratuie by means of the printing-press (invented 1438). Works 
descriptive of the lights of the people, of the intellectual and 
civil thraldom in which their fathers had been kept, and Of the 
means of redress, were freely circulated, and read with avidity; 
This agitation for civil liberty Luther turned against the existing 
religious institutions. His writings boie such titles as Christian 
Freedom , Bondage of Babylon , &c. ; and his constant watchword 
was ‘Liberty.’ % 

Intellectual . — From about the middle of the nth c. the scho- 
lastic philosophy and theology had been completely dominant in 
the Church. A new era began when the long-neglected study 
of the classic authors was resumed at the end of the 14th c, The 
intelligent and critical study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
exposed the ignorance of the Schoolmen, and the ‘Humanist*/ 
as the classical scholars were called, turned to ridicule the bar- 
barous style, hair-splitting subtleties, and trivial polemics of the 
theologians, as well as the generally profitless and meaningless 
methods of the whole education of the time, which had all a 
clerical tone. Even the science of the time was settled by texts of 
Scripture ; it was held on this mound, that the earth was ffat 
and the centre of the universe. Thus the discovery at this time 
of America (1492) and the rotundity of the earth dealt a great 
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blow to the influence of the Church, by proving that her teaching 
was false in this particular. Copernicus explained his view of 
the sola* system in 1507. An instrument which did a great 
part of the work in educating and enlightening the people which 
is generally ascribed to Luther or to the R. was the printing- 
press (1430). By means of it books gained a circulation which 
they could never have had in MS. By the end of the 15th c. it 
was at work in most of the large towns in Italy and France, and 
between 1455 ai *d I 53^» 22,932,000 volumes were printed by 
the Popes and by Roman Catholic princes and sovereigns, the 
patrons of learning, arts, and sciences. Not only were the 
classics and copies of the Scriptures in the original — Hebrew 
and Greek — provided for scholars, but copies of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular for the people. Before the R. upwards of 
twenty versions had been made into the different modern Euro- 
pean languages— Italian, French, Spanish, Belgic, German, and 
English. Again, universities were founded everywhere (ten in 
Germany alone between 1403 and 1506), in which professors 
lectured in the vernacular instead of the old learned language 
of Latin. > 

The effect of all these enlightening influences was to produce, 
in reference to the Papacy and the creed of the Church, a leaven- 
ing of that spirit which in modern times has received the name 
of Rationalism (q. v.). It was manifested at that time ‘in the 
irrepressible aspirations of the human mind to establish the right 
of every individual to judge for himself in matters most deeply 
affecting his welfare and peace of mind — that is, to follow the 
decisions of his reason and the dictates of Ins moral sense, and 
thereby to emancipate himself from the yoke of ecclesiastical 
systems and the thraldom of theological creeds.’ This spirit was 
one of the influences at work in the minds of the Reformers of 
the 16th c. ; but it was not the only one, and it was not the 
stmngest one. They had found deliverance from the Pope and 
the dogmas of the medieval Church by the help of the wSctip- 
tures, and these were now invested with a quite new authority. 
An infallible Book was substituted for an infallible Church, and 
dogmatic tests of orthodoxy were enforced as rigidly as in the 
Mother Chinch— a practice entirely at variance with the true 
Protestant principle of liberty. The immediate effect of the R. 
on learning was on the whole detrimental. The Reformers not 
only discouraged classical and scientific studies, and denounced 
them as a snare of the devil, but even Biblical ciiticism \\as 
denounced. The facts are very significant tiiat, whilst at Venice 
alone, before 1559, sixteen editions of the Hebrew Bible had been 
printed, there was not an edition published in Protestant Ger- 
many till the close of the century ; and while at Paris alone, 
before 1551, ten editions of the Greek New 'Testament had been 
printed, there was not one produced in Protestant Germany 
for forty yeais after the R. The general condition of the 
univeisities became deplorable. They soon became noted for 
nothing but the piide, laziness, and unbndled licentiousness of 
the professors, and the debauchery, gambling, blasphemy, and 
indecent language of the students. So flagrant did this become 
that parents feared to send their sons to attend them. The 
number of students at the University of Erfurt, eg. t fell fium 
31 1 in 1520 to 14 in 1527. 

Moral — The struggle between purity and corruption in the 
Church was no new thing in the 16th c. The desuc to escape 
from various forms of degeneracy gave rise to almost all the 
countless orders of monks and friais which were founded in the 
Middle Ages. But these societies, each jn its turn, fell into the 
very abuses which their founders desired to avoid ; and as we 
approach the time of the R. a tendency becomes apparent to 
form for this reason sects outside of, or even hostile to, the 
Church — ?.£*., the Cathari (q. v.), Waldenses (q. v.), Albigenscs 
(q. v.), <5cc. — all distinguished by a common renunciation of the 
authority of the priesthood. By the beginning of the 16th c. the 
whole of Christendom was crying out for aieform of the Church. 
The sees bciug mostly filled by simony, many of the bishops 
were utterly unfit for their office, the duties of which they 
neglected for various reasons. The chief of the prelates indeed 
were also secular princes, who sunk their spiritual functions in 
their secular character. The clergy, thus left very much to them- 
selves, became illiterate and immoral, while practising on the 
people similar exactions to those practised on themselves by 
their superiors. Grievous complaints of these abuses had been 
carried to Rome from before the beginning of the 15th c. A 
vigorous but unsuccessful attempt was made, at the instance of 
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the Faculty of Theology at Paris, in the Councils of Biss# Con* 
stance, and Basel (1409-1443), to obtain a reformation in the 
morals of the clergy and the administration of the Church; 
Efforts in the same direction had been made by various popes-** 
Nicholas V, (1447-55), Sixtus IV. (1471-84), Innocent VIII, 
(1484-92), Julius II, (1503-13), and Leo X. (1513-22), By the 
last-named pontiff various enactments were made for priests, 
bishops, and cardinals, regarding their learning, mode of life, 
and discharge of duty. It must be admitted that until the R. 
these efforts had very little effect ; and so far from any attempt 
having been made to check the abuse which both Luther and 1 
Zwinglius almost simultaneously made the casus belli of their 
opposition to the Church — namely, that of Indulgences (q. v,)— 
it was carried on at the instance, and in order to fill the coffers, 
of the Pope. 

In connection with this aspect of the subject it is remarkable, 
although it was not altogether unnatural, that the immediate 
effect of tlie R. was to produce a kind of libertinism among 
Protestants. It is startling to read the accounts given by the 
Reformers themselves of the corruption of morals among the 
people. Luther declared that men were more covetous, hard- 
hearted, corrupt, licentious, and wicked than of old under the 
Papacy. So great was the corruption in Wittemberg that he 
wished to leave it for ever, and to see his little daughter die 
before him. But the despondency that often seized the great 
Reformer need not affect the judgments of those who live more 
than three centuries later in time, and who can read* in the pages 
of history the vast and various benefits which the R. ulti- 
mately conferred on Europe and tlie world. A change which 
brought men face to face with God, which connected the liberty 
of private judgment with responsibilities of eternal moment, 
which obliterated all the inequalities of life and character in the 
universal need of a personal salvation, and compelled all Chris- 
tians, high and low, lich and poor, lay and cleric, to recognise 
the necessity of following in the footsteps of Christ, was an enor- 
mous change for the better. The conceptions of life and duty 
were immeasurably enlarged and infinitely intensified. A fresh 
vigour, a new vitality, was given to men's nature ; the indivi- 
dual rose in dignity and worth ; and in spite of the narrowing 
influences of mere creed-worship, a moral energy was aroused 
that has gone on increasing from age to age, and the ultimate 
effects of which it is impossible even yet to foresee. The Church 
of Rome itself has shared in the good effects of the R., which 
has set up a common standaid of moral life for Christendom 
that no religious communion can ever again afford to neglect or 
despise. The details of the history of the R. in (he various 
countries of Euiope will be found under Luther, Zwinglius, 
Farel, Calvin, Wjclik, Henry VIII., Cranmek, Patrick 
Hamilton, George Wisiiart, John Knox, &c. See 
Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy (Lond. 1875 seq.) ; liausseT’s 
Ceschichte des Zeitalters dcr R. (Eng. trans. 1 873) ; D’AubigntTs 
Hist, de la R. ; Dblhnger’s Die R. (Regensb. 1848); Gieseler’s 
Lehrbuch dcr Kirchengcschichte (Eng. trans. 1855) ; Mosheim’s 
Instil utiones Ilist . Reel. (Eng. trans.) ; Fisher’s R, (Lond. 1873). 
I'or England specially, Foxe’s Booh of Martyrs (1563); Bur- 
net’s Hutory of the R., &c. (Lond. 1679) ; Strype’s Works (Oxfi 
1821-40); Lingard’s History of England (1819 seq.) ; for Scot- 
land, the Wodrow and Spottiswoode Society’s publications ; 
M’Crie’s Works , &c. 

Reformatory Schools are institutions founded for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming children who have already begun a career of vice 
or crime. They aie intended not only to inculcate moral prin- 
ciples, but to provide a practical knowledge of industrial pursuits. 
'They are identical in character with certified industrial schools, 
and differ from ragged schools in so far as they are maintained 
by the State, and only receive childien or youths under judi- 
cial sentence. The history of R. S. on the Continent begins 
with the Reformation, when workhouses were founded in 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Hamburg, Lubeck, and other cities, for 
the purpose of checking vagrancy. Every * workhouse had a 
special department, in which refractory children were placed for 
discipline. Parents could send obstinate or froward children 
either gratuitously or for a small charge, which entitled them to 
certain privileges. The benevolent movement thus begun led 
soon to the establishment of houses of correction, industrial 
schools, orphanages, and kindred institutions, all differing some- 
what from the R. S, and from each other, but all agreeing sub- 
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stantially in purpose. The originator of the modern R. S. system 
in Germany was J. D. Falk, the philanthropist, and founder of 
* The Friend in Need * Society, which, by the establishment of 
the Lutherhof at Weimar in 1818, provided homes for 300 
children, to whom elementary instruction was given in religion 
and industries. About the same time similar institutions at 
Overdyk and DUsselthal were founded bjr Counts Adalbert and 
Werner von der Ricke, and these are still in existence, with an 
average roll of 300 children. The R. S. at Beuggen, Baden, 
founded in 1816, was the first of the kind in the S. of Germany. 
That in Berlin was opened in 1825, and has been greatly en- 
larged recently. It was followed by the organisation of such 
schools at Memel, Frankfurt, Posen, Stettin, and Konigsberg. 
The foundation by the State of houses of correction has, how- 
ever, caused a number of these institutions to disappear. In 
Switzerland there were in 1877 as many as 44 farm and R. S., 
with 1543 pupils. Perhaps the most celebrated of all Continental 
R. S. was the Rauhes Haus, formed in Hamburg by J. H. 
Wichern in 1833. With this school was connected a small farm 
near Hamburg, and here the ‘ family plan ’ was developed, a 
little village soon springing up with its church, school house, 
workshops, and gardens. The fundamental idea of the Rauhes 
Haus was that it should be at once a training school and an 
institution for preparing missionaries. The heads of families, 
teachers, overseers, formed a religious brotherhood, the mem- 
bers of which, after an apprenticeship in the simple community, 
went out into the world as ministers to the poor. From its 
foundation till 1867 the Rauhes Haus had received and educated 
800 children, the average yearly attendance being 120. Its 
influence has been very great, the family plan having been 
adopted in various parts of Russia, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, England, and the United States. The first 
R. S. in England was founded near London by the Philanthropic 
Society in 1788. Two others, one in Warwickshire (1818), the 
peculiarity of which was out-door labour, and another established 
(1830) by Captain Brenton, who held that no person under sixteen 
years of age should be sent to prison, were allowed to collapse for 
want of funds. In 1834111c Victoria Asylum for girls was opened 
at Chiswick, and in 1838 a separate prison was added to that 
at Paikhurst for persons under sixteen, in which the discipline 
was reformatory. The institution founded at St. George’s-in-thc- 
Fields by the Philanthropic Society having fallen off somewhat, 
it was removed in 1850 to Redhill, in Surrey, where on the 
family plan it is now the largest of English reformatories. Since 
then, important schools have been founded at Ilarewicke Court, 
Kingswood, Stoke Farm, and Saltley. In 1854 the R. S. Act 
was passed, authorising magistrates to commit to R. S. youths 
under sixteen (in Scotland under fourteen) for not less than two, 
or more than five years. The English law divides schools into two 
kinds — R. S. proper, intended for correction, and industrial 
schools, intended for prevention, admission to cither kinds being 
determined by differences of age and previous criminality. In 
1866 the laws relating to these were consolidated and amended. 
In 1873 Great Britain had 45 reformatories for boys and 20 for 
girls, the former with 4424 inmates, and the latter with 1151. 
In the United States there were in 1877 as many as 66 reform 
institutions, some under State, others under municipal control. 
The oldest and largest is that on Randall’s Island, New Yoik, 
which was founded in 1825, and has an average of 800 inmates. 
See Industrial Schools and Ragged Schools ; also the 
Proceedings of the International Prison Congress , held in London 
in 1872, and Reports on Certified Industrial and R. S. (20 vols. 
1856-77). 

Reformed' Ghurch'es, in its widest sense, is the title applied 
to all the religious communities which separated from the Roman 
Catholic Church in the 16th c. — Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Cal- 
vmistic ; but Lutheran writers use it to denote all which did so 
except their own. In this latter sense the R. C. would mean 
those of England, Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
Ireland, and N. America. The Reformed Church of Germany 
is Zwingli-Lutbcran rather than Calvinistic, and holds by the 
Heidelberg Confession. 

Refraction is the change of direction which a raj of light, 
heat, &c., undergoes in passing from one medium to another 
When a ray passing from a vacuum into any medium is refracted, 
the sine of the angle which the refracted ray makes with the 
normal to the surface of separation at the point of refraction 
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bears to corresponding sine for the incident ray a constant ratio, 
which is called the refractive index for the medium, (See 
Optics, U ndulatory Theory, Telescope. ) This refractive 
index, however, is different for different rays of light, so that R. 
of ordinary white light is necessarily accompanied by separation 
into different coloured rays. See Spectrum Analysis. 

In certain media the refracted ray is split into two distinct 
pencils. This phenomenon of Double R . was first observed with 
Iceland spar by Erasmus Bartholinus, whose experiments were 
published at Copenhagen in 1669. The two rays are called the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays, because the one follows the 
ordinary laws of R. while the other does not. It is a property 
possessed by all crystallised minerals except those belonging to 
the cubical system. In most cases, however, the separation of 
the two rays is too small to be directly observed, but its exist- 
ence is proved by certain phenomena which result from the 
mutual action of the two pencils. (See Polarisation.) Huy- 
gens was the first to discuss theoretically the nature of double 
R. ; and in the hands of Fresnel the theory became almost com- 
plete. In following out this theory to its consequences, Sir W. 
R. Hamilton came upon two remarkable cases of double R. 
which had hitherto escaped notice. He found that, in certain 
circumstances, a ray of light emerging from or passing into a 
doubly refracting crystal was split up into a cone of rays. The 
two cases are distinguished as external and internal conical R. 
This prediction from theory was tested experimentally by Lloyd, 
and fully corroborated even to its details, thus affording one of 
the most powerful arguments in favour of the undulatory theory. 
See Lloyd’s Wave Theory of Light. 

Refrain' (Fr. ref rein), the burden of a song — the portion 
repeated after each verse. 

Refrig'erants are medicines which diminish the heat of the 
body when unduly increased, produce a sensation of coolness, 
and quench thirst. They do not in reality diminish the tempera- 
ture of the body, as may be ascertained by the test of the ther- 
mometer, but they cause a sensation of coolness and a refreshing 
feeling over the whole body. When applied externally, in the 
form of cooling or evaporating lotions to inflamed parts, the 
temperature of the part to which they are applied is actually 
lowered. R. are used in medicine in the treatment of febrile 
and inflammatory affections, their action on the stomach occa- 
sioning, sympathetically, a temporary reduction in the force of 
the circulation, and thereby allaying moibid sensations of heat, 
thirst, and nausea. The following arc the R. in most common 
use for internal administration : Aictic and or vinegar , half an 
ounce to an ounce, diluted with 20 fluid ounces of water, 
forms a cooling drink, and may be taken ad libitum , unless where 
contra-indicated. In the proportion of one to three of cold or 
tepid water it may be applied by mean? of a sponge to the sur- 
face of the body, as an external refrigeiant, in the treatment of 
most febrile and inflammatory diseases. Citric acid may be 
administered in the form of effervescing powders along with 
bicaibonate of soda or bicarbonate of potash, in the propoition 
of nine parts of the acid and eleven paits of the soda, or thirteen 
parts of the potash carbonates. Lemon-juice is also much 
employed in the preparation of effervescing draughts, with the 
alkaline catbonates, in the proportion of three and a half drachms 
of lemon-juice to twenty grains of the bicarbonate of potash. 
Nitrate of potash is administered in febrile affections in the 
form of nitre whey , prepared by boiling two drachms of nitre in 
one pint of new milk, and straining. It may then be taken in 
doses of from 2 to 4 ounces. W ater at various degrees of tem- 
perature, snow, ice, and freezing mixtures, prepared with sfldt 
and pounded ice, are used as R. ’both in medicine and sur- 
gery, but more especially in surgery. Applied to the spine, 
they are useful in the treatment of the nervous diseases of 
women. See article Hydropathy. 

Refrigerating Machines'. See Ice. 

Refrigeration of the Earth. That the earth is a cooling 
body is now an accepted truth in cosmic science. The fact upon 
which it is based is, that as we descend into the earth the 
temperature increases regularly by about i° F. for every 60 
feet. Consequently there must be a flow of heat outwards 
towards the crust through every isothermal surface throughout 
the mass, with a simultaneous radiation of heat from the surface 
into space, and this must continue as long as the earth is hotter 
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than spafte. Knowing the rate of increase of temperature with 
depth, and the thermal conductivity of the rocks near the 
surface of the earth, Sir William Thomson has calculated the 
auantity of heat which the earth radiates per annum', and 1 with 
the aid of Fourier’s analysis has worked backwards to a time 
when the conditions under which Fourier’s equations applied no 
longer exist. In other wdrds, the earth was not then a solid, 
but a molten mass quite unfitted for the existence of life as 
we know it. Here then is a superior limit to geological time, 
and this limit Thomson has fixed at 200,000,000 years. 
Thermal conductivity generally increases with temperature, $0 
that the earth would probably cool much faster in past time 
than now. This consideration, according to Professor Tait, 
is sufficient to reduce the limit to 20,000,000 of years, and even 
then life would not be possible, since water could not exist as 
liquid till at least 10,000,000 years subsequent. See Earth. 

Refrigerator, an apparatus for the preservation of perish- 
able articles of food by exposing them to a low temperature ; an 
ice-safe. A R. for domestic use consists of a chamber having 
double walls, the exterior of wood and interior of metal gener- 
ally, with a lining of some non-conducting substance between. 
Inside, shelves are fitted up for holding the provisions to be 
preserved , and in an upper compartment a quantity of ice is 
packed which considerably reduces the temperature of the 
currents of air circulating through the chamber. To keep wines 
or other bottled liquids cool, the cold water draining from the 
ice is caused to trickle over the bottles placed below. Allc- 
gretti’s R. has an inside metallic chamber for meat or vegetables, 
which is surrounded at the sides and part of the top with an ice- 
chamber, and below is a cold-air passage ; an outer double- 
walled case encloses the whole. 

The name R. is also applied to an apparatus employed for 
speedily reducing the temperatuie of liquids; it is used in 
breweries for cooling worts, and is also applicable for dairy 
purposes. In old forms of the brewer’s R. the worts are run 
through a length of metal tubing which is surrounded by cold 
water. Many disadvantages attend this method of cooling, and 
it is generally being supplanted. In improved forms of R., 
such as Lawrence’s of London, the liquid to be cooled flows 
over the outside of a series of metal pipes or deeply corrugated 
sheets, through or between which cold water passes. 

Refugee' (Fr. r^fugU)^ one who, in times of religious perse- 
cution or of political commotion, flies to a foreign country for 
liberty or safety. The, name was first given to those 1’rolestants 
who fled from Holland to escape the persecution of Alva in 
1567, but is now applied especially to the French Huguenots 
who found an asylum in England, Holland, and other countries 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685. 
They belonged chiefly to the industrious bourgeois class, and 
carrying with them their capital and the knowledge of their 
crafts, were everywhere warmly received. Most of those who 
settled in England anglicised their names, so that their posterity 
cannot now be distinguished, but several who belonged to the 
higher classes obtained high honours in their adopted country, 
and have had descendants who have been elevated to the peeiage. 
The French Revolution drove many refugees to England, which 
enjoys the glory of being the peculiar home for refugees of every 
class and country. See Erman and Reclam, Mhnoircs pour 
servir d V Histoire des Rtfugies Francois (9 vols. Berl. 1782- 
1800), Weiss, JHstoirc des RefugUs Protestants (Paris, 1833), and 
Smiles, Huguenots in England and Ireland (Lond. 1867). 

Re'gal, or Rigole', a small portable organ formerly much in 
us8, fitted usually with one, but sometimes with a double row of 
pipes. Its principal function was to support treble voices. 

Regalbu'to, a town of Sicily, province of Catania, situ- 
ated on a hill commanding a view of Mount Etna, near the 
right bank of the river Salso, 17 miles E. of Leonforte by the 
highroad to Catania. It has a fme cathedral. Pop. (1874) 9429. 

Reg&le'cus, a genus of Teleostean fishes, belonging to the 
family Trachypterid a, and including the curious Tape- fish (q. v.) 
{Regal ecus Banskii ), so named fr6m its long thin shape. The 
body is much compressed in this genus; the ventral fins are 
long and attenuated, and the dorsal fin is spiny. 

Regalia (Lat. * royal things *), the ensigns of royalty, more 
especially those used at a coronation. The old R. of England, 


before the Reformation intrusted to the monks of Westminster 
Abbey, having been destroyed in the Civil War,%new ensigns 
were made for the coronation of Charles II. These, now exhi- 
bited in the jewel-room in the Tower of London, include 
the royal crown and sceptre (with the cross), the verge or 
rod (with the dove), the ‘ staff of Edward the Confessor 1 (made 
for Charles II.), the two sharp ‘swords of justice,* and Cur- 
tana t the blunt ‘sword of mercy,* the anointing-spoon ruid 
ampulla for the coronation oil, the armillse, the ‘spurs Of 
chivalry,’ and certain vestments. With these are exhibited the 
lesser insignia of a queen-consort, the golden crown of the 
Prince of Wales, *md Queen Victoria’s state-crown of silver and 
diamonds. 

The R. of Scotland, including the crown (dating from Robert 
the Bruce), adorned with alternate crosses and fleurs-de-lis , the 
sceptre (from James V.), and the ‘sword of state* (presented to 
James IV. by Pope Julius II. in 1507), were, during the Civil 
War, taken from the crown-room of Edinburgh Castle by the 
Earl Marischal to his castle of Dunnottar, at the siege of which 
by the Parliamentary army they were secretly conveyed to 
the manse of Kinneff. From the Restoration to the Union the 
R. of Scotland were again kept in the crown-room, where from 
the Union till 1818 they were hidden away in a chest, though 
popularly believed to have been secretly transferred to the Tower 
of London. On the 4th February 1818, by permission of the 
Prince Regent, they were taken from their concealment, and 
they are now intrusted to the officers of state for Scotland, and 
exhibited in the crown-room, along with certain other insignia 
bequeathed to George IV. by Cardinal York, and lodged in 
Edinburgh Castle (1830) by William IV. 

Regal'ity, a territorial jurisdiction which formerly existed irt 
Scotland. It was conferred by the crown, and those receiving 
the right were called Lords of R. Their civil jurisdiction was 
equal to that of the sheriff, but their criminal jurisdiction was 
much greater, being, except in case of treason, equal to that 
now exercised by the Justiciary Court (q. v.). The jurisdiction 
was abolished by 20 Geo. II. c. 50. The analogous jurisdiction 
in England was called a Palatinate. See Counties. 

Regatt'a (Ital.), a name given by the Venetians to a grand 
fete in which a chief incident was a contest of the gondoliers. 
Ii is now applied generally to all rowing or sailing matches, 
but more especially to yachting races. See Yacht AND 
Yachting. 

Regela'tion, the name given by Faraday to the property 
possessed by ice at o° C., of gradually joining itself to another 
fragment at the same temperature with which it is placed in 
contact, Faraday explained the phenomenon by supposing that 
the film of liquid between the two pieces of ice assumed the 
solid state because of the proximity of paiticles in this state. 
This, however, is hardly an explanation, since it is based upon 
an assumption by no means self-evident. Forbes based his ex- 
planation upon an even more doubtful assumption, viz. , that ice 
was essentially colder than water, so that there was always a 
transfer of heat from the water to the ice. The effect of this 
was to make the ice semi-fluid at the surface ; and, therefore, 
when two pieces were placed in contact, the film of water between 
them parted with its heat to the ice on both sides until it cooled 
sufficiently to freeze, while the heat it gave off was not sufficient 
to melt the ice. The explanation proposed by Professor J. 
Thomson is founded upon the truth, theoretically discovered by 
himself, that the freezing point of water is lowered by pressure. 
Hence if two slabs of ice are present together, tire ice will melt 
at the points of greatest pressure. Now ice contracts when it 
liquifies and at the same time absorbs heat. The pressure will 
be at once relieved, and the cold produced will re-freeze the 
water. The points of greatest pressure will thus be continually 
shifting until the union is complete. Faraday and Forbes both 
objected to this explanation, upon the ground that R. took place 
between two pieces of ice which were suspended side by side so 
as to just touch and no more. Here, they maintained, there was 
no pressure; but J. Thomson showed that the capillary action 
of the fih& of water between them was sufficient to produce the 
requisite pressure — an explanation supported by the fact that 
R. cannot take place between dry slabs of ice (ue.> at a tem* 
perature lower than the freezing point) without external pressure 
being applied. See Glaciers^ 
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Regeneration (Lat. * new birth ’), among the Jews, denoted 
the change of status which a heathen proselyte underwent on 
joining the Jewish community ; he was said to be 1 born again.' 
In Christian theology it is the name given to the change from a 
carnal to a Christian life ( cf John iii. 3). The term R. in this 
sense only occurs once in the New Testament (Tit. iii. 5) ; in 
Matt. xix. 28 it lias a different meaning (see Palingenesia). 
But the idea is one of the most fundamental in the Pauline 
theology. What the apostle indicates by it is a change so 
complete that the new state is in every respect the opposite of 
the old, and that, as regards spiritual matters, nothing passes 
from the old to the new (cf 2 Cor. v. 17). The same idea 
occurs in the epistle under various figures. (1) Various passages 
represent it as a spiritual creation, which is attributed sometimes 
to Christ and sometimes to God, forming a parallel to the 
physical creation or the natural birth of man (cf 1 £or. viii. 6, 
Gal. vi. 15, Eph. ii. 10, iv. 24, Col. iii. 10, &c.). (2) Others, as a 
renewal ; the Christian becomes a new man, or a scries of bad 
qualities are laid aside like a garment, and a seiies of good ones 
put on like another (Rom. vi. 6, xii. 2, Eph. ii. 15, iv. 22-24, 
Col. iii. 9, 10, &c.). (3) And a third class, as a metamorphosis; 

the Christian must so closely resemble Christ as to be changed 
into his image (Rom. yiii, 29, xii. 2, xiii. 14, Gal. iii. 27, 
Col. iii. 10, &c.). 

Tn the doctrine of the Church of Rome, R. is synonymous 
with Justification (q. v.), which includes (1) the removal of 
the guilt of sin ; (2) purification from inherent moral corrup- 
tion ; (3) the * infusion of new habits of grace ; * and (4) adop- 
tion ; and the instrumental cause of which is the sacrament 
of baptism. In that of the Reformed Churches (q. v.) it is ‘an 
act of the almighty power of God,’ which, without effecting any 
‘change in the essence or acts of the soul,’ communicates a new 
principle of life. It is the Effectual Calling of the Westminster 
Confession and Catechism, and includes Conversion. In the 
Church of England, besides those who hold the Reformed 
and those who hold the Romish doctrine of R., tlieic 
are some who make a distinction between Conversion and R., 
lidding the latter to be a grace which accompanies baptism ; 
while others regard it merely as an external change of status 
accompanying baptism. See Reuss, Ilist. de la Theol. Chrltienne 
(Strasb. 3d ed. 1864), Hodge, Syst. Theology (Edin. 1S73). 

Regensburg, or Rat/isbon (Lat. Reginnm or Ratishona ), 
the chief town of the province of Oberpfalz and R., Bavaria, 
stands on the S. bank of the Danube, opposite the influx of 
the Regen, 65 miles N.E. of Munich by rail. It is situated 
in a wide and fertile valley, 1000 feet above the sea-level. 
A stone bridge of fifteen arches (finished 1146) connects it 
with its suburb Stadt am Hof. It presents a very medieval 
appearance with its ancient foitifications, narrow and crooked 
streets, and high-gabled houses. Among its most notable 
buildings are the Gothic cathedral of St. Peter (1275-1634), 306 
feet long by 125 broad and 132 high, with a magnificently 
sculptured double portal, fine stained glass windows, remarkable 
monuments and elegant open towers, completed 1860-70; the 
Church of St. James of Scotland, dating fiom the 12th c., and 
of pure Byzantine avchitcctuic ; the fine old Rathhaus, partly 
of the 14th c., formerly the place of meeting of the German 
Diet ; and the palace of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis. About 
6 miles E. of R. is the magnificent Walhalla, or German Temple 
of Fame, founded by King Ludwig in 1830, and completed, from 
designs by Klenze, in 1S42 at a cost of 67,000. A Doric edi- 
fice of grey marble, resembling the Parthenon, and surrounded 
by 52 fluted columns, it stands on a hill 323 feet high overlook- 
ing the Danube. It contains the ‘Victories’ of Rauch (q. v. ), 
and 101 busts of famous Germans. R. is the seat of a bishop, 
and possesses in all 13 Catholic and 3 Protestant churches. It has 
several breweries and distilleries, and considerable manufactures 
of beetroot sugar, faience, candles;, soap, and gold, silver, steel 
and brass ware. In 1853 it was made a free port, and lias now 
considerable .shipbuilding industry and extensive river trade in 
coin, wood, and especially salt, R. is one of the oldest towns in 
Germany. It was the Castra Regina of the Romans, and was 
a commercial station of impoitance in the 2d c. Its bishopric 
was founded m 740. Friedrich Barbarossa made it a free town, 
and from the mh to the 15th c, it was the most populous and 
prosperous city of Germany. In the Thirty Years’ War it was 
taken and retaken several times by the contending parties. 
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From 1663 to 1806, with only two interruptions (*7* 3- *4 and 
1740-44), it was the seat of the Imperial Diet. It suffered 
severely in the five-days’ battle fought in its neighbourhood in 
1809. After several political vicissitudes in tne Napoleonic 
times it was ultimately made over to Bavaria in 1810. Pop. 
(1875) 31,487. 

Re'gent is the name given in England and France to one who 
without being king exercises kingly authority during the minority 
of the proper sovereign, during his absence from the country, or 
when he is incapacitated from any cause for the discharge of his 
royal duties. Other names have been used to designate tne office. 
John, the brother of King Richard, acted as R. under the title 
of summits rector totius regni while that monarch was fighting 
in the Holy Land ; Somerset was R. under the title of * Pro- 
tector’ during the minority of Edward VI., but the regency of 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) during his father’s 
insanity has made the name R. familiar to Englishmen. 

Re'gents, in the medieval universities. Newly made M.A.’s 
had to teaefi their subject ( regcre scholas) for two years, during 
which period they were styled ‘necessary R.* Afterwards they 
might teach or not as they pleased, and were therefore called 
regentes ad placitum. Gradually, however, the regents’ functions 
were superseded by those of the Professors’ (q. v,). 

Reggell'o, a town of Italy, in the province of Florence, 16 
miles E.S.E. of that city. Pop. (1874) n,oco. 

Reggio (Rhegium Jnlii ), called R. di Calabria to distinguish 
it from R. nell ’Emilia, is the capital of the S. Italian province 
of R. di Calabria, and is situated on the Faro di Messina, 297 
miles S.S.W. of Taranto by rail. Behind is the imposing 
wooded innge of Aspromonte, the highest point of which, 
Montallo (6907 feet), is 4 miles distant. The town has environs 
of the most beautiful and varied scenery, and has a noble view 
of the Sicilian coast, with Mount Etna in the distance, and 
Messina 4$ miles off. As the old town was almost entirely 
destroyed by the earthquake of February 1783, the streets pre- 
sent a modern appearance. The finest is the Corso Borbonieo, 
3050 feet in length, which intersects the town from N. to S., 
and is adorned wiLh many fine buildings. R. is an archiepis- 
copal residence, and has a fine cathedral rising in the midst of 
olive and orange groves. It has several educational institutions 
and an hospital. It manufactures linens silks, essences, and 
scented waters. Pop. (1874) 20,855. R. was originally a 
colony from Chalcis in Euboea, and was founded R.c. 723. It 
lose rapidly, and attained to great power under Anaxilas and 
his two sons (494-461 r.c.). It was destroyed by Dionysius the 
Elder (387 R.c.), partly rebuilt by Dionysius the Younger, and 
joined to Rome after the Social War. Tu4ioa.D. it marked 
the limit of the pi ogress of Alaric, and in 549 it was taken by 
Totila, Destroyed in 918 by the Saracens, and in 1005 by the 
Pisans, it was taken by Robert Guisc.ird in 1060. In 1552 and 
1597 it suffered severely from the Turics, and in its vicinity 
Garibaldi was taken prisoner by the Italian general Pallavicini, 
29th August 1S62. 

Reggio (Rcgium Lefidi ), distinguished from the preceding 
as R. nell' Emilia, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Crostoli, 96^ miles S.E. of Milan by rail. It has broad, well- 
built streets, flanked with arcades. The finest squares are 
the Piazza Maggiore and Piazza Minore, the former con- 
taining the cathedral of the 15th c., and the Municipio, near 
which is the house (still shown) 111 which Ariosto was born, and 
the latter, the church of S. Prospcro, erected in 1504. Other 
buildings arc the Teatro Nuovo, one of the finest in Italy ; tne 
church of the Madonna della Ghiara, with fine frescoes, built 
1 597 ; that of the Madonna della Concezione, a handsome modern 
structure ; the Museo, containing the natural history collections 
of the famous Spallanzani (q. v.) ; and the Biblioteca Municipale, 
with 36,000 volumes, and MSS. of the nth c. R. has manu- 
factures of silk and hemp. Pop. (1874) 19,131. 

Re'giam Majesta'tem is the title given to a collection of 
ancient laws, bearing to have been compiled by the order of 
David I,, king of Scotland. There has been a controversy about 
the authenticity of the work, it being held by some authorities 
to be a compilation from the old laws of England, made by 
order of Edward I. , with the view of assimilating the laws of 
Scotland to those of England. 
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RegilTua, Lake, a small lake in Latium at the foot of the 
Tusculan hills, where the Romans under Aulus Postumius 
defeated C. Mamilius and the Latins in 496 b.c. Gell plausibly 
Suggests that it occupied the site of a now drained volcanic 
crater at Cornufelle at the foot of the hill on which Frascati 
stands. The battle is the subject of one of Macaulay’s Lays of 
Ancient Rome* 

Regiment (Fr. from Lat. regimmtum , ‘rule* or ‘govern- 
ment’), a body of soldiers consisting of one or more battalions 
of infantry or of several squadrons of cavaliy,- commanded by 
a colonel. It is the third subdivision of an army corps, several 
regiments goiqg to a brigade, and several brigades to a division. 
In the British Army there are 3 regiments of Life and Horse 
Guards, 7 of Dragoon Guards, 3 of Dragoons, 13 of Hussars, 

of Lancers, 3 of Foot Guards, 109 of Infantry, the Rifle 

rigade, the Royal R. of Artillery, the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, and several Colonial and West India Regiments. 
The .Scots Guards and the Coldstream Guards have two battal- 
ions each, and the Grenadier Guards have three battalions. All 
the line regiments from the 1st to the 25th have two battalions, 
and the others one, except the 60th (the King's Royal Rifles) 
and the Rifle Brigade, which have each four. The single bat- 
talion regiments are grouped in^paiis under the Army Localisa- 
tion Scheme, so as to form district brigades. Each battalion of 
infantry is commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, and is usually 
divided into 12 companies. Its peace complement varies from 
600 to 800 men. A K. of cavalry, consisting of 8 tioops, 
numbers in time of peace about 500 men. The army is placed 
upon a war footing, not by adding to the, number of regiments, 
but by increasing the number of men in each. On the mobilisa- 
tion of the 1st ArmyCoips in 1878, the war strength of each 
battalion of infantry was fixed at 31 officers, 50 sergeants, &c., 
16 buglers, and 1000 men, or 1097 of all ranks, and of each 1\. 
of cavalry at 653 men of all ranks, with 480 troop horses, and 
44 draught horses. The Royal R. of Artillery is composed of 
31 brigades, 16 of which arc horse brigades, and it numbered in 
1877-78, 34,668 of all ranks. 'The Corps of Royal Engineers 
consists of 40 companies and 3 troops. In 1878 there were 
135 infantry militia battalions, and 35 regiments of artillery 
militia. Most regiments are called after the count / or district 
in winch the men were originally enlisted. The regimental sys- 
tem can only exist in the case of standing armies. The Roman 
legions at first consisted of 4200 infantiy (30 companies) and 300 
cavalry. Each company was commanded by a first and second 
centurion assisted by two ensigns. In the days of Marius the 
number was 6000 men divided into 10 cohorts. In modern days 
regiments date from the fall of feudalism, and were first formed 
in France. Companies such as the ‘ Compagnies d’ordonnance ’ 
established by Charles VTI. were ultimately grouped into regi- 
ments, which were made of nearly uniform strength, the battalion 
forming the tactical and the R. the administiative unit. The 1st 
Royal Scots, which was originally the Scottish Guaid of the 
Kings of France, is said to have the oldest history of any R. in 
the world. The next oldest regiments in the British army are 
those of Life, Horse, and Foot Guards, the 2d Queen’s and the 
3d Buffs, which were the only tioops maintained after the dis- 
banding of the army of the Commonwealth. Charles II. added 
a few regiments to these, James II. raised 8 of cavaliy and 12 
of infantry, William III. 3 of cavaliy and II of infantry, and 
Queen Anne I of cavalry and 11 of infantry. Under the Fiist 
and Second Georges the army was inct eased by 40 regiments, 
and a further number were added during the American and 
Peninsular Wars. An additional baitalion was added to each 
of the first 25 regiments of foot in 1857-59, and the 100th R. 
was raised in Canada in 1858. Finally 3 regiments of cavaliy 
(the 19th, 20th, and 21st Hussars) and 9 of infantiy (101st to 
109th) were formed from the European regiments in the service 
of the old East India Company. In the French and German 
armies 3 battalions, and in the Austrian army 6 (3 field, 2 
reserve, and one depdt) battalions go to every infantry R. 

Regimental Schools are attached to each R., battalion, corps, 
or garrison in the British army, for the instruction of the non- 
commissioned officers and men and their children. The com- 
manding officer may require married soldiers under pain of for- 
feiture of certain privileges to send their children to these schools, 
where a good sound education is given by the regimental school- 
masters. Soldiers, orphans of soldiers, and children of soldiers 


serving abroad, are instructed free of charge, id. per head per 
month being charged for other children, or 5s. each for the 
children of officers. An infant and industrial school under a 
schoolmistress is also attached to every corps. In some large 
garrisons, schools solely for the children of officers have been 
established. 

Re'giomonta'nus, properly Johann MiilTer or Moli'tor, 
was born at Konigsberg in Franconia, June 6, 1436. He early 
showed a strong mathematical bias, and after studying at Leipzig, 
went to Vienna in 1451. In 1461, he accompanied Cardinal 
Bcssarion to Italy, to learn the Greek language with the view 
of getting a thorough knowledge of writings of the Alexandrian 
school. Returning in 1464, he next spent seven years at the 
court of King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary,' after which 
he removed to Niirnberg, where, aided by Bemaid Walter, 
a wealthy citizen, he established an observatory and print- 
ing press. In 1475 he was called to Rome by Pope Sixtus 
V. to superintend a proposed reformation of the calendar. 
At the same time he was appointed Archbishop of Ratisbon ; 
but he did not long enjoy this honour, dying on July 6 of 
the succeeding year. As a mathematician and astronomer 
R. was the greatest of his age. In his 7 'abulce Direct ionum 
Profcctionumque (1475) he tabulated the first tangents published 
in Europe. Prior to this he had issued his Ephemerides ab Anno 
1475 usque ad Annum 1306, and his Kakndarium Novum for 
the three years 1475, 1494, and 1 5 13. The latter was pro- 
bably the earliest European almanac. His observations at 
Niirnberg, which were supplemented by those of Walter, and 
published in 1544 under the title Observationes 30 Annorum 
a J. Rcgionio?itano et P. Walt hero, were used by Lacaille in the 
construction of his solar tables. They gave ample evidence of 
the inaccuracies of the Alphonsinc tables ; but the contemplated 
correction of these by R. was never undertaken on account of 
his premature death. Ilis other works, chiefly tables, were for 
the most part published after lus death. See Montucla’s Ilistoire 
ties Mathhnatiqucs , and Gassendi’s Life of Muller ; also Ziegler’s 
/i., ein Vorlaufer des Columbus (1874). 

Register, (r.) The compass in whole or part of a voice or 
instrument. The human voice is usually said to have a lower 
and upper register, the chest notes forming the former, and the 
head or falsetto notes the latter. Such notes as do not strictly 
come under either of these categories are sometimes spoken of 
as in the middle register. (2.) A stop or range of -pipes on the 
organ. 

Register, Lord Clerk, is an officer of the law and of the 
state in Scotland. lie has custody of the national records, and 
is Keeper of the Signet (see SIGNET). The tenure of the office 
is for life. 

Registration of Births, Deaths, and Carriages. 

31 and 32 Viet. c. 122 repeals former statutes and provides for 
the establishment of a general register office in London, and for 
the appointment of a Registrar- General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England (see Births, Registry of). In case 
of death, some one present during the last moments, or some 
inmate of the tenement in which the death has happened, must, 
within five days after the event, give notice to the registrar of 
the district, and the informant must within eight days, to 
the best of his or her belief, instruct the registrar on the 
following points — the day of death, the name and surname, sex, 
age, rank or trade, of the deceased, and cause of death. The 
person giving the information must write in the register his or 
her name, with such other note as circumstances require for 
identification. Unless this be done, the entry in the register 
cannot be taken as evidence. No fee can be lawfully taken 
from the person giving the information. The Act affixes 
penalties to undertakers or others performing funerals without 
the registrar’s certificate of death ; and to the registering of any 
false statement regarding births, deaths, and marriages, the false 
informer being held guilty of perjury. In Scotland, the Regis- 
tration Acts are in some respects more stringent than the 
English, consequently they secure more trustworthy statistics, 
especially as regards births. Births in Scotland must be regis- 
tered within twenty-one days, deaths within eight days, and 
marriages within three days. See Marriage. 

Registration of Deeds. There is no general registry of 
deeds m England. As a limited protection to purchasers and 
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mortgagers, statutes have been passed requiring abstracts of 
deeds and judgments affecting lands in Middlesex and Yorkshire 
to be registered, under penalty of being otherwise void against 
subsequent purchasers. But these statutes do not embrace copy- 
hold property, nor leases exceeding a term of twenty-one years. 
Some deeds must be enrolled (see Enrolment) in Chancery ; 
but this registry being partial, does not generally assist those who 
seek a full knowledge of encumbrances on property. I and 2 
Viet. c. no provides that no judgment of the superior courts 
shall affect lands, unless a memorandum of it shall be registered, 
under the name of the person whose estate is affected by it, with 
the senior Master of the Common Picas division. Without 
lenewal of entry, these registered judgments are only valid for 
five years. Real estate is not affected by a judgment or decree 
unless delivered in execution, and the execution is registered. 
In Scotland there is an admirable s} r stem of R. of D. affecting 
heritable , i,e. t real 4 estate. The registration may be in virtue of 
a clause in the deed, or under the Act of 1698. The custom of 
inserting the requisite clause had its origin in ecclesiastical in- 
fluence inducing parties to deeds to place their effects under the 
authority of the Cluuch courts. There is a head register office 
in Edinburgh, and there are also burgh registers. By inspecting 
the latter as to burgage property, and the former as to all other 
property, every burden affecting heritage in Scotland can be 
ascertained. As regards England, see Mortgage. 

Registration of Title to Land. See Land, Transfer 
of, by Registration of Title. 

Re'gium Do'num (Lat. * loyal gift’), an annual parliamen- 
tary grant formerly given in augmentation of the stipends of 
Presbyterian ministers in Ireland. From 1672 to 1682 Charles 
II. paid annually j£6oo of ‘secret service money’ to Irish Pres- 
byterian ministers, and on the 19th June 1690 William III. 
authorised the payment of ^1200 to six such ministers. Anne 
lenewed the grant, placing its disposal in the hands of the Loid- 
Lieutenant, but for some tune before her death it was discontinued. 
The R. D. was in 1718 restored and augmented by ^800 from 
the civil list of England, the latter sum being distributed by the 
Rev. Dr. Calamy of London and other trustees to those Presby- 
terians who were unwilling to sign the 7 /W minster Confession. 
But the orthodox refusing to be thus overawed, the supplement was 
immediately withdrawn till the accession of George II., when it 
was renewed and its arrears paid up. In 17S4 an addition of 
Liooo was granted— the Scceders al&o receiving £500 — and again 
of /5000 in 1792, from which date the R. D. was extended 
equally to all the Presbyterian ministers of Ireland. An arrange- 
ment by Lord Casllercagh (1803) that the congregations should 
be divided into three classes, receiving /"ioo, ^"75, and £$o 
each, respectively, raised the R. D. fiom ^6329, 16s. iod. to 
.£14,970, 18s. iod. Irish currency, besides the sums paid to the 
Southern Association and the Secession Synod. Six years after 
the R. D, \vas extended to the Seceders, who, however, were to 
receive not more than £70, £50, or £40 each. Fiom 1838 an 
equal grant of £75 was paid to each minister of both bodies, 
and in 1840 it was regulated that no bounty should be paid 
unless £35 a year were laised by local effort. Under the Irish 
Church Act of 1871 the R. D. was finally withdrawn, and nearly 
all its recipients commuted their life interest, thus forming a 
general fund of over £580,000, which yields in interests and 
dividends about £29,000 a year. The Sustcntation Fund then 
founded produces £26,000, and the sum raised fiom pew-rents 
amounts to more than £44,000. Thus the members of the Irish 
Assembly have altogether (1878) an income of about £100,000 
a year. 

Re'gius Profess'or, a title borne by five Cambridge and 
eight Oxford professors, all of whose chairs were founded by 
Henry VIII., with the exception at Oxfoid of that of Modern 
History (1724), of Pastoral Theology (1842), and of Ecclesias- 
tical History (1842) ; and in*Scotland by all professors appointed 
by the crown. 

Regnault, Henri Victor, a French physicist and chemist, 
was born at Aix-la-Chapclle, July 21, 1810. After serving in 
a drapery business in Paris, he entered theEcole Polytechnique in 
1830, and two years later began active duties in the department 
of mines. Subsequently he became professor at Lyon, and in 
1840 was appointed to the chemistry chair in the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, which he^ gave up the next year for a similar chair in 
the College de France. He now turned his attention to experi- 



mental physics, and made valuable researches into the properties 
of solids, liquids, and gases, determining their specific heats, com- 
pressibility, &c. In 1854 he became director of the porcelain 
manufacture at Sevres, a branch of industry which engaged much 
of his subsequent time. On returning to his laboratory after the 
siege of Paris in 1871, he found that the results of over 600 
observations of the thermal phenomena accompanying expan- 
sion of gases had been destroyed. He died after a long and 
painful illness, January 19, 1878. As an experimentalist lie was 
among the foremost of his time, and the facts embodied in his 
numerous memoirs before the Academy of Sciences and in the 
Annales de Chitnie and other scientific journals, are invaluable 
alike to the chemist and physicist. His chief work is Cours 
Llimentaire de Chitnie (4 vols. 1847-49), 

Regnier, Mathurin, the creator of classical satire in French 
literature, was born at Chartres, December 21, 1573. He was 
the nephew of the poet Philippe Desportes, under whose auspices 
lie first cultivated poetry. In 1593, he accompanied Cardinal 
Joyeuse to Rome, returning after a stay of eight years, dis- 
appointed in his hopes of advancement — a result which was 
pei haps clue to the irregularities of his life. He visited Rome 
once more in the tram of Bethune, ambassador of Henri IV., 
and seems to have availed himself of his opportunities to make 
a careful study of Italian poetry. In 1609 he became canon of 
the church of Notre Dame in Chartres, and from this period he 
was able, without anxiety, to cultivate his poetical tastes, and to 
abandon himself * a la bonne loi naturelle.* He enjoyed the 
fi iendship of some of the most distinguished men of his time, and 
was known among his friends as ‘le bon R.' He died at Rouen, 
October 22, 1613. The works of R. comprise satires, epistles, 
elegies, epigrams, sonnets, and miscellaneous poems. On his 
satires, sixteen in number, his fame confessedly rests. They were 
highly estimated by Boileau, but many have found in this old 
Juvenal of France a power which he himself does not exhibit. 
They are unlike all other French poetry of the age of Plenri IV., 
being vehement in tone, and somewhat rugged, reminding us of his 
English contemporaries, Ilall and Donne. R. is an artist rather 
than a moialist, and concerns himself more with the painting than 
the lesson to be taught. Iiis style is his best creation, and he 
has been aptly termed by Sainte-Beuve the Montaigne of French 
poetry. Editions of his works are numerous. The chief are 
those of Paris (1608), Leyden (1652), Amsterdam (1729), Paris 
(1780, 1808, 1819), the best are those by M. Viollet le Due (Paris, 
1822, reproduced 1853), and Barthelemy (Paris, 1862), and 
Lacour ( 1S67). See Samte-Bcuve, lableau de la Pohie pran false 
au Seizieme Steele* 

Reguar'dant, a heraldic epithet applied to an animal with 
its head turned backwards. 

Reg'ular Can'ons. Canons were a new class of priests that 
aiose in the 8th c., intermediate between the regular and the 
secular clergy, that is, they adopted m part the mode of life of 
monks, but without taking vow», while they also performed 
ministerial functions in certain churches. In the nth c., when 
various disorders had arisen among them, Pope Nicholas II. 
attempted to re-form them on the old constitution, while other 
associations were formed with a constitution more of the 
nature of a monkish rule. Hence’’ arose at this time the 
distinction between R. C. and Secular Canons. See Regular 
Clergy. 

Reg'ular Cler'gy was the name given to all those — monks, 
friars, &c. — who devoted themselves to a religious life under 
a monastic ‘rule’ (Lat. regula: see Monachism), as dis- 
tinguished from the secular priests, who acted as ministers 
religion to the people. 

Regulations, Military and Na'vy, are in general all 
regulations issued by the War Office and Admiralty for the use 
of officers in the army and navy to ensure uniformity in matters 
of discipline, drill, finance, &c. They include the Mutiny Act, 
the Articles of War, the Queen’s Regulations, the periodical 
warrants and orders, and the monthly circulars issued by the 
War Office and Admiralty to the two services. 

Reg'ulus (‘ little king ’) a name given by the alchemists to an 
intermediate product in the smelting or reduction of metallic 
ores, and which is still retained to indicate certain stages in the 
reduction of copper and of some other metals. The term does 
not indicate any precise compound or proportions. 






Reg'ulttfl, a star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
JLeo^q. v*)# situated ftt the point of the well-marked ‘sickle,* 
Reg'nlus. See Golden -Crested Wren. 

Reg'ulua, Mar'cus AtiTius, a celebrated Roman general, 
was consul with L» Julius Libo in 267 b.c. Having subdued 
the Salentini and taken Brundusium, he obtained a triumph, 
and was raised to the consulship a second time with L. Manlius 
Vulso Longus in 256 B.C., the ninth year of the first Punic War, 
which the Romans were now eager to end. Accordingly, the 
consuls were despatched to Africa with 330 ships. At Heraclea 
they met ft mote numerous Carthaginian fleet, under Hamilcar 
and H&nno, which they defeated. Landing in Africa, they took 
Clypea, and making it their headquarters, laid waste the Car- 
thaginian territory. On the approach of winter the Roman 
senate imprudently withdrew one-half of their troops, leaving 
R, in command of the rest. Acting with true Roman vigour, 
he routed a large Carthaginian army with many elephants and 
cavalry under Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamilcar, killing 15,000 
men, and capturing 5000 with 18 elephants. This victory 
enabled him to advance within 20 miles of the capital, so that 
the Carthaginians, harassed at the same time by a Numidian 
revolt, sued for peace. But the terms offered by R., now 
insolent with success, were so intolerable that they determined 
to hold out ; and putting their forces under the command of 
Xanthippus, an able Macedonian general, who at this time 
arrived at Carthage with a force of Greek mercenaries, they 
totally defeated R., killing 30,000 men, and captuiing the 
general himself. Only 2000 Romans escaped to Clypea 
(B.c. 255). After five years’ captivity R. was sent to Rome 
with an embassy to treat for an exchange of prisoners, having 
sworn to return if the embassy was unsuccessful. On his sub- 
sequent conduct no embellishments of legend and poetry has 
been spared. He is said, as a Carthaginian slave, to have 
refused at first to set foot within his proud native city, or speak 
in the assembly of the venerable fathers. And when at last he 
did consent to advise them, it was strenuously to insist that 
neither peace nor an exchange of prisoners should be granted, 
‘donee labantes consilio patres firmaret auctor mimquam alias 
dato.’ Then heedless alike of the counsels of his friends and the 
tears of his wife and children, he returned to his African prison 
‘egregins exul.’ There he is said to have been put to death by 
being placed in a chest full of iron nails, with his eyelids cut off, 
plunged first into a dark dungeon, and then exposed to the 
scorching rays of a burning sun. The story of his tortures is 
most likely one of those calumnious exaggerations so usual 
with the Roman writers in speaking of their enemies. 

Re'i, the nominal unit of account in Portugal and Brazil, but 
no longer existing as a coin. A thousand rcis — a Miliei (q. v.), 

Reich'enbacli, a town of Saxony, nj miles S.E. of Zwikau 
by rail. It has two churches and a realschule, and is the chief 
seat of an extensive woollen manufacture. Pop. (1875) 1 4.620. 

Reich'enbacli, a town of Prussian Silesia, on the Peilbach, 
at the base of the Eulengebirge, 39 miles S.E. of Liegnitz by 
rail. It has old fortifications, a castle, eleven chuiches, and a 
synagogue, and is the centre of a rich manufacturing district, 
embracing the great manufacturing villages of Langenbieiau and 
Peterswaldau. The town itself has six cotton factories, and 
carries on linen and woollen manufacture, yarn bleaching, dyeing, 
and printing. Pop. (1875) 7267. R. was the scene of a victory 
of Friedrich the Great over Laudon in 1762. 

Reich'enbach, Earl, Baron von, a German naturalist 
and manufacturer, was born at Stuttgart, February 12, 1788. 
Educated at Tubingen University, R. for several years enter- 
tained the chimerical project of founding a new German state 
in the South Sea Isles, He thus incurred the suspicion of 
the police of Napoleon I., and for several months was confined 
in the fortress of Hohenas^erg. On his release he devoted 
himself to the study of physical science, and its applications to 
industrial art. After visiting the chief factories of France and 
Germany, he established a blast furnace at Villengen, and large 
kilns at Hausach for charcoal- making. From 1821 onward, with 
the aid of Count Hugo zu Salm, he established at Biansko in 
Moravia several factories, which he managed with such skill and 
economy as to gain wealth enough to purchase large estates, among 
them the Chateau de Reisenberg. He died at Leipzig, January 
19 Many of R,*s discoveries are most important. lie inves- 


tigated chiefly the compound products of the distillation of organic 
substances, and thus discovered several new compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, such as creosote (1833) and paraffin. His works 
are Das Kreosot und seine Gebrauche (Vienna, 1832). Geologise he 
Mittkeilungen aus Mahren (Vienna, 1834) ; Physikalisch-physio* 
Iodise he Untersuchungen iiber die Dynamide des Magnetismus und 
der Electricitat und tkre Beziehungen mit der Lebenskraft (Bruns- 
wick, 1847-49), in which work and those that follow the author 
seeks to establish the existence of a new substance *Od* (q. v.) j 
Odisch - magnet ische Briefe (Stuttg. 1852-56) ; Der Sensitiv\Mensch 
und sein verhalten zum Od (Stuttg. 1854) ; Hohhrglaube und 
Aftenmsenschaft , in reply to Carl Vogt. (ibid. 1856). 

Reich'enberg, the second town of Bohemia, and one of the 
most important manufacturing towns of Austria, is situated on 
the Neisse, 55 miles N.N.E. of Prague by rail. It has a castle 
and rathhaus of the 16th c. Woollens and cottons form the 
staple manufactures, but dyeing is also carried on, while small- 
arms, hats, gloves, musical instruments, and gold and silver 
wares are produced. The total annual produce of the town 
amounts to ^400,000. Pop. (1870) 22,394. In the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866 R. was the head-quarters of Prince Fried- 
rich Karl. 

Reich'enhall, a town in Upper Bohemia, on the left bank 
of the Saale or Saalach, 2 miles from the Austrian frontier, 
and 13 S.W. of Salzburg by rail. It is beautifully surrounded 
on three sides by an amphitheatre of mountains, the Unters- 
berg, Lattcnberg, Mullnerhom, and Hoch-Staufen, and has 
been almost entirely rebuilt since the fire of 1 834. It is a 
favourite watering-place, visited annually by 5000 persons, 
and owes its importance to its being^the central point of the 
four great Bavarian saltworks, which are connected by con- 
duits of an aggregate length of 45 miles, by means of which 
the surplus brine is carried from the Berchtcs^aden mines to R., 
and thence to Traunstein and Rosenheim. The Salinengebaude 
are situated in the market-place, with the offices on the right, 
and four Sudhduser (‘boiling-houses’) on the left. The sources 
of the salt springs, one of which, the EdeJqudle , is impregnated 
to the amount of 24 per cent., are 14 in number, 50 feet deep, 
and are reached by a descent of 72 steps. The principal resorts 
of the visitors are the Ha u pt- Bru nnkaus (* pump-house ’), the 
Curhaus Achselmannstem , the Gradirhaits y and the Gradirpark y 
the latter with a salt-water fountain 40 feet in height, Pop. 
(1870)3312. 

Reich'stadt, Napoleon Fran$ois Charles Joseph, 

Due de, called Napoleon II. by the Bonapartists, was the son 
of Napoleon I. ami Maria Louisa of Austria, and was born 
at Pans, March 20, 1S11. Transported with joy at his birth, 
the father lnmself announced it to the congratulating throng 
with the words * Cest un roi de Dome.' Napoleon abdicated in 
Ins favour in 1814, but Louis XVIII. was called to the throne, 
and Maria Louisa with her child then retired to Schbnbvunn, 
near Vienna. On the conclusion of the Treaty of Vienna, she 
removed to Parma, but her son still remained at the Austrian 
court with his grandfather Franz I., who educated him like a 
prince of the imperial family, and in 1818 made him Due 
de R., with the rank of a prince of Austria, since by the 
Treaty of Vienna he was excluded from the inheritance of the 
Duchy of Parma. He was thought of as a candidate for 
the French throne in the Revolution of July 1830, but the 
project came to nothing. In fact, he had never been very 
vigorous either in body or mind, and when, after passing 
through all lower grades of military office, he had risen to be 
commander of a battalion, the speedy progress of laryngeal 
phthisis compelled his retirement to Schonbrunn, where he died, 
July 22, 1832. His last words were a piteous cry to his mother, 
— ‘ Ich gehe unter, meine mutter, meine mutter ! ’ See the 
works of Montbel (Par. 1833), Lecomte (1842), Guy (1856), and 
Saint-Feiix (1S56). 

Reid, Captain Mayne, anEnglish novelist, was borninUIster 
in 1 818. lie proceeded to New Orleans in 1838, and after several 
years of adventurous travel in Mexico and the States, settled in 
Philadelphia. In 1845 he obtained a commission in the United 
States army. He served in the Mexican campaign, was present 
at the siege of Vera Cruz, and was wounded at Cliapultepec. 
lie raised an American detachment of volunteers in 1849 to 
assist the Hungarians in their memorable struggle with Austria, 
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and was on his way to the East when the insurrection collapsed. 
Shortly afterwards, taking up his residence in London, he 
assumed au thorship as a profession. He has written many novels, 
in all of which there runs a dash of wild adventure. They in- 
clude The Ttfle Rangers (1849) ; The Scalp Punters (1850) ; The 
White Chief (1855); The Maroon (i860) ; The Headless Horse - 
man (1S65) ; The Child Wife (1868); The Death Shot (1873), 
and the Flag of Distress {1876). Iiis books for boys are im- 
mensely popular, and while gratifying the juvenile taste for ex- 
citement are also designed to popularise the study of geography 
and natural history. Captain R. started the short-lived monthly 
magazine Onward in 1869. A collected edition of his works in 
15 vols. appeared in New York in 1868. A series has been 
published in England under the name of the M, R. Library, 
and his tales have been translated into most Continental lan- 
guages. 

Reid, Thomas, was bom in the parish of Strachan, Kin- 
cardineshire, April 26, 1710. He entered Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, at the age of twelve, and there, as in after life, ful- 
filled the prediction of his schoolmaster, that he * would turn 
out to be a man of good and. well-. wearing parts/ He took 
the degree of M.A. in 1726, studied thereafter for the Church, 
spent some time in London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and in 
1732 was presented to the parish of New Machar, wlieie he 
spent fifteen years. Here he devoted himself to intense study, in 
particular examining the facts of external perception. Iiis first 
publication, an Essay on Quantity , was contributed to the Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society of London in 1745. In 1752 lie 
obtained the chair of philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen. 
His course of instruction embraced mathematics and physics, as 
well as mental and Moral Philosophy. In 1764 appeared his 
Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 0) Common 
Sense . This was the result of study directed towards a refutation 
of Hume’s sceptical teaching in the Essay on Human Nature. 
Immediately on its appearance the author was called to Glasgow 
College to fill the chair of Moral Philosophy vacant by the resig- 
nation of Adam Smith. For twenty years he faithfully discharged 
the duties of this chair ; but the only work he published in con- 
nection with it was a brief account of Aristotle’s Logie, appended 
to Lord Karnes’s Sketches of the History of Man. In 1785 he 
published his Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man , contain- 
ing a theory of external perception, and of a common sense as 
the basis of knowledge and belief in general. The Essays on 
the Active Powers, which followed 111 178S, traversed the field 
of ethics, and gave an analysis of the mechanical, animal, and 
rational principles of action, with a discussion of free-will. R.’s 
last literary work was a historical account of Glasgow Univer- 
sity for the Statistical Account of Scotland (1794). Mathematics 
formed the study of his old age. lie died at Glasgow, October 
7, 1796. Flume’s Philosophy of Scepticism was no sooner given 
to the world, than Kant in Germany and R. in Scotland set 
themselves to expose it. But while Kant soared into the region 
of intuitions and pure reason, R. contented himself principally 
with an examination of external perception, striving to overthrow 
Berkeley’s idealism, from which Hume’s scepticism sprang. 
Using the inductive method, he professed to discover the genuine 
or common reason of man, substituting this for the paraphernalia 
of ideas which he imagined had taken the place of truth in 
Berkeley’s theory. II is philosophy is a plea for perceived 
reality. He begins in experience, and asserts from experiment 
that we have in hearing, sight, &c., not only sensations , but also 
perception of external bodies causing these sensations. This is 
the testimony of man’s common sense. Thus he seeks to estab- 
lish a real material and moral world entirely independent of 
ourselves. But his induction is far from thorough ; many of his 
first principles are reducible to simpler forms. No two words 
could have been more unfortunately chosen than those he uses 
most — Common Sense and Instinct. The ordinary meaning of 
these terms is almost the reverse of that which he would take 
from them. Few entirely unacquainted with hi» system would 
suppose that by these names he denominates the highest and 
most abstract powers of the mind. But whatever the results of 
R.’s philosophy, he founded a method which in the Scotch and 
French schools has contributed much to the development of 
tnental science, especially of psychology. For accounts of the 
‘ Common Sense School ' of philosophy, consult Cousin’s Philo- 
sophic Ecossaise, and M ‘Cosli’s Scottish Philosophy , See the 
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great, but unfortunately incomplete, edition of R. by Sir William 
Hamilton (1846). 

Rei'gate (from Ridgegate, the passage, that is, through the 
ridge of the North Downs), a market- town of England, in 
Surrey, 23 miles S.W. of London by rail, has a fine parish 
church (restored 1858) in Third Pointed style, containing the 
tomb of Lord Howard of Effingham, besides three district 
churches, a lown-hall, public hall (1861), and grammar-school 
(founded in 1675). . Under the scanty remains of a castle of the 
Karls of Warren ne is an excavation, known as the Barons’ Cave. 
The parish includes the Redhill Reformatory (1849), with 248* 
boys in 1871, and the Earlswood Lunatic Asylum, with 510 
patients. R. has no important industries, but carries on a con- 
siderable trade in agricultural produce. It publishes a weekly 
newspaper, and sent one member to Parliament up to 1867, 
when it was disfranchised for corrupt practices. Pop. (1851) 
4927; (1871) 15,916. 

Reign of Terror, the name applied to the period of the 
French Revolution between the fall of the Gironains (q, v.) in 
May 1793 and the revolution of Thermidor, July 1794, A 
triumvirate consisting of Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just 
held the whole power in their hands, uniting in their persons the 
influence of the Jacobin Club, the power of the Convention, or 
rather of the dominant Montague, and the authority of the 
Comitf de Salut Public. They declared ‘terror the order of the 
day,’ and the guillotine was kept incessantly busy. The Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, originally appointed at the suggestion of 
Danton in March 1793 under the name Tribunal Extraordinaire, 
having a Judge-Piesident, a peimanent jury, and for its Attor- 
ney-General or Public Piosecutor the bloodthirsty Fouquier- 
Tinvilie, condemned, without even the form of a trial, all who 
were brought before it, as aristocrats, ci-dcvants , reactionists, or 
fedcrationists. On the 13th of July 1793, Marat was murdered 
by Chailotle Corday. The republican calendar was introduced 
on the 5th of October. On the 16th Mane Antoinette was 
guillotined, and on the 31st of the same month twenty-one of 
the leading Girondins met Ihe same fate. Philippe Egalitc, 
Due d’Oi leans, was executed on the 6th, and Madame Roland 
on the 8th of November. In the same month the Christian 
religion was declared a blasphemous superstition, and a Feast of 
Reason was held in Notre Dame, the Goddess of Reason being 
represented by a famous courtesan. In the beginning of 1794 
the secondary Terrorists themselves began to fall before the 
iclentlcss tnumviiate. On the 24th of “March, Hebert and 
Anacharsis Clootz, on the 5th of April Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins, were guillotined. In the same month fell the 
Pnncess Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI., the chemist Lavoisier, 
and the philosopher Condorcct. On the 8th of June Robespierre 
restored a form of religion, and a gieat fete of the /; ire Supreme 
was arranged by David the painter, Robespierre himself being the 
principal actor. But his fall was at hand. On the 8th Thet- 
midor (26th July) 1794 he spoke for the last time in the Con- 
vention, and on the 10th Theiniidor he was guillotined along 
with Couthon, St. Just, and Iicmiot. Power fell into the hands 
of Tallicn, Barras, ar.d the Thermidorians , by whom the 
Directory was soon formed, and the R. of T. was over. In the 
provinces it had been no less sanguinary than 111 Paris. Couthon 
ami Collol d’Heibois perpetrated shocking barbarities at Lyon ; 
and at Nantes, Carrier, by means of wholesale massacres and 
his famous Noyades , or drownings 111 the Loire, is said to have 
put 32,000 persons to death. The number of those who fell by 
the guillotine in Paris is estimated at about 4000. In June and 
July 1794 no fewer than 1507 persons were executed. 

Re'i Interven'tus, a term of Roman law denoting the 
doing, or refraining fiom doing, some act, on the faith of a 
bargain or promise (see Offer and Promise) ; in consequence 
of which act the law holds that neither party can draw back. 
To give R. I. this effect, it must flow from the contract or pro- 
mise, and must be known to the party against whom it is 
pleaded. 

Reimar'us, Hermann Samuel, a German philosopher, 
born at Hamburg, December 22, 1694, studied theology and 
philosophy at Jena, and was a privat docent at Wittemberg from 
1716 to 1723, with the exception of a two years’ tour in Holland 
and England, He was appointed rector at Wismar in 1723* 
and in 1728 was called to the chair of Hebrew in the Hamburg 
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which he held till his death, March t, 176$. 
Besides a scholarly ediuon of Dion Cassius (1750), R. published 
Vie vornefrmsttn Wahrheiten der naturlicken ReUgion (1754), 
Vernutiftlehre (1756), Betrachtungen iiber die Kunsttnebe der 
ThiH-e (1762), works that ran through many editions in their day, 
but are now less remembered than his assault on supernatural 
religion, first given to the world by Lessing (q. v.) ( under the title 
Wotfenbiittelsche Fragmenten ernes Ungenannten ( 1 777-7S). See 
J. G. Btisch, Memoria Reimari (Hamb. 1769). 

Rein'deer ( Tarandus rangifer ), a species of Deer (q. v. ) 
inhabiting the northern and Arctic regions of the world, and 
distinguished from other species of deer by the circumstance 
that both sexes possess horns. The R. appears to be repre- 
sented by two varieties : the R. proper being found in the N. of 
Europe and Asia, whilst the Caribou represents the American 
variety. There are no grounds for referring these animals to 
different species, the minor difference of size being insufficient to 
constitute a specific distinction. The R. of Europe varies greatly 
in size. A large U. equals a stag ; while the full-grown Caribou 
attains a height of about 3 feet 6 inches at the shoulder. The 
colour varies accotding to the season. The summer tint is a sooty 
brown, the under parts being grey. These hues grow lighter in 
winter, the grey tints becoming white. The R. constitutes the 
wealth of the Laplander. It feeds on the lichens which it disinters 
from the snow in winter. It is a hardy creature, and does 
not appear in some cases to be over well cared for. The average 
weight a R. will carry with ease is about 200 lbs,, and its pace 
averages 9 or 10 miles an hour. The senses of the R. are acute. 
In a wild slate the animal migrates, leaving the forests in summer 
for the open hill-country. It is singularly liable to the attack of 
flies and other insects which deposit their eggs in its hide, and 
cause painful sores through the development of the larvx in the 
skin. The Caribou is hunted in America for the sake of its flesh, 
and especially for the layer of fat, known as depouilll, and which 
is obtained ftom the back and croup of the male animal. The 
valued Pemmican (a. v.) is made from its flesh. The Caribou is 
found in herds of large size, apd the skin is highly valued for 
making * hunting-blankets.’ 


Reindeer Moss, or Cladonia rangifentta , is perhaps, 
economically regarded, the most important of all the northern 
lichens. It fiequently overspreads laigc tracts of sterile countiy 
m northern and arctic Europe and America, constituting some- 
times the sole teirestrial vegetation. As such it is the main 
suppoit in Lapland and Esquimo-land of the reindeer — one of 
the chief articles of food of the inhabitants. In some parts of 
Noiway this lichen is abo legularly used as a winter fodder for 
cattle. About the end of September it is scraped into heaps by 
means of laige iron lakes, and the position of these heaps is 
maiked by poles sufficiently tall to be visible above the winter 
snows. In the same country it is commonly used as a stuffing 
material in the construction of the usual log houses, and is aLo 
used for stuffing pillows by the Lapps. Occasionally, too, it 
forms at least an ingiedient in the food of man [Lindsay). 
Cladonia is a large genus of the Lecidineous division of the 
lichens, and is characterised by its coloured globose or button- 
shaped fruit growing at the tips of vertical hollow shiub-like or 
cup-shaped processes, arising from a foliaccous 01 crust-like 
thallus. 


Reinette' (Fr. ‘little queen’), sometimes, but improperly, 
Rennett, is a name given to a group of apples in the same 
manner that the names ‘pippin,* ‘nonpareil, and ‘ russet,’ aie 
applied to other gioups. R. do not appear to have any one 
particular ami special character to distinguish them. In England 
they are not so much grown as in Fiance, Germany, &c. ; yet 
still in most choice selections we find some kinds of R. among 
both the early and late dessert fruit. At a congress of German 
pomologists (see Pome) held in 1876, out of fifty varieties 
of apple selected by them a* best adapted for general cultiva- 
tion in that country, the large proportion of fifteen are classified 
under R., including Champagne A\, a good kitchen sort ; Car- 
melite /ri, one of the best for table and kitchen ; Normandy R. t 
a good hardy variety, with rich aromatic flavour ; and Canadian 
R a fine dessert fruit, and excellent for cooking. 


Reinforce', in artillery, an additional thickness of metal 
applied about the breech of a gun to strengthen it ; also the part 
strengthened. In smooth-bore ordnance the portion between 
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the base ring and the ring near the trunnion* is made up of the 
first and second reinforces, the former being nearest the breech, 
wheie the metal U thickest, 

Rein'kens, Hubert Joseph, the first of the 4 Old Catholic * 
bishops, was born at Burtscheid, near Aacheft, 1st March 1821, 
After working for three years in a spinning-mill, he entered the 
university of Bonn (1844), was ordained priest (1848), and held 
the chair of ecclesiastical history at Breslau (1857-74). A 
pamphlet published on the occasion of the jubilee of his uni- 
versity (1861) hail brought him into conflict with his superiors, and 
shortly after the promulgation of the Infallibility Dogma (1870) 
he appeared as a leader of the sai-disant ‘Old Catholics ' (q, v,). 
His deposition from the professorship by Bishop Forster (1871) 
remained unrecognised by the Prussian government, but was 
followed up by excommunication. Thrust out from one Church, 
R. proceeded with the formation of another, of which he was 
consecrated bishop, August 11, 1873. As such he has been re- 
cognised by Prussia, Baden, and Hessen, though not by 
Bavaria, and as such he lias addressed a pastoral to the ‘ Old 
Catholic Church* in Germany (1875). He is author of f)e 
Clemente Presbytero Alexandrino (1851), Hilarius von Poitiers 
( 1 864), Marlm von 7 ours (1866), Aristoteles iiber Kumt besonders 
uber Tragodie {1870), Ueber Pdpstliche Unfehlbarkeit (1871), 
Luise Ilensel und ihre Lieder (1877), &c. See The New Refor- 
mation^ a Narrative of the Old Catholic Movemettt (Loud. 
1875). 

Reis Effen'di, the title of the chief of the Turkish diplomatic 
bureau. II is functions are those of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Chancellor of the Empire, in the latter of which capacities he 
acts as a sort of Minister of the Interior under tire direction 
of the Grand Vizier, 

Rejoin'der, in English law, means the defendant’s answer 
in an action to the plaintiffs Replication. 

Relap'sing* Fe'ver, Fam ine Fe'ver, Miliary FeVer, 
or Typhus Recurr'ens, as it is sometimes called, is a conta- 
gious .specific fever, depending upon the absorption of a poison 
into the blood. It is called famine feve>\ as it prevails especially 
in times of scarcity and famine. Dr. Murchison describes the 
symptoms as follows : — ‘ A very abrupt invasion, marked by 
rigois or chilliness; quick, full, and often bounding pulse; 
white moist tongue, rarely becoming dry and brownish ; tender- 
ness at the epigastrium ; vomiting, and often jaundice ; enlarged 
liver and spleen; constipation; skin very hot and dry; no 
characteristic eruption; high-coloured urine; severe headache, 
and pains in the back and limbs; lestlessness and occasionally 
acute delirium ; an abmpt cessation of all these symptoms, with 
flee perspiration, about the fifth or seventh day; after a com- 
plete apyretic interval (during which the patient may get up and 
walk about), an abiupt relapse on or about the fourteenth day 
fiom the first commencement, running a similar course to the 
fir-»L attack, and terminating on or about the third day of the 
relapse ; sometimes a second or even a third relapse ; mortality 
small, but occasionally a death from sudden syncope, or from 
suppression of urine and coma; after death, no specific lesion, 
but usually enlargement of liver and spleen.’ 

It has been conjectured that the ‘sweating sickness' of the 
15th c. was a variety of R. F. ; but the first reliable recoid of it 
is in the autumn of 1739, when it was epidemic in Dublin ; and 
it prevailed in Ireland, more or less, until the great epidemic of 
1817-19, which commenced in Ireland and spread to Britain. 
Previous to the outbreak, there had been great destitution in 
Ireland, through the failure of crops. It was estimated that an 
eighth part of the population was affected, and the total number 
of deaths was estimated at 44,000. England and Scotland also 
suffered, but not to the same extent. Since then it has re- 
appeared in 1826, 1842-43, 1847, 1851, 1853, 1865 (on the Con- 
tinent), 1869, and 1870. 

R. F. is contagious, and the cutaneous excretion contains the 
poison, which, being thrown off by the skin, infects the air, the 
clothes, and perhaps the walls of the room. Dr. Obcrmeir of 
Berlin has discovered that in persons suffering from R. F, there 
are fine filaments, supposed to be bacteria, in the blood, that 
have undulatory movements and spiral contractions. They are 
only found in the patoxysms of the fever, and are absent during 
the intermissions. 
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Rel'ative Keys, in music, keys whose first, third, and 
fifth degrees form a common chord made up of notes of the 
key to which they are related. Taking a major key, the 
keys nearly related to it are its dominant or fifth above, its 
subdominant or fifth below, its relative minor key (see Music) 
which bears the same signature and the dominant and sub- 
dominant of that minor key. The R. K. of C Major are thus 
G Major, F Major, A minor, E Minor, and D Minor. 


Iterative Rank. Officers in the British navy rank with 
officers in the army according to the following table : — 


Rank in Navy, 

j. Admirals of the Fleet rank with 

а. Admuals „ 

3. Vice-Admirals ,, 

4. Rear-Atimiials ,, 

5. Captains of the Fleet \ 

б, Commodores i 

7. Cnpiains of 3 years' standing „ 

8. Captains of less than 3 years’ standing ,, 

9. Commanders • rank next to 

10. Lieutenants of 8 years’ standing lank with 

11. ,, of less than 8 years’ standing „ 

is. Snb'Litutrnants ,, 

13. Midshipmen ,, 


Rauk in Army. 
Field-Marshals 
Generals 

Lieutenant-Generals 

Major-Generals 

Brigadier-Generals 

Colonels 

Lieu 1 enau t -Colonels 

n tt 

Majors 

Captain 

Lieutenants 

Sub-Lieutenants. 


Non-com batant officers have R. R. similar to that enjoyed by 
ceriain combatant officers. Thus a quartermaster in the army 
has in virtue of his position the R. R. of lieutenant, and a pay- 
master the R. R. of captain. 

Release', in the law of England, is a discharge of an inteiest 
in land, or of a legal light. 


Rel'evancy, in the law of Scotland, means that a plea is 
well founded as regaid.s law, if it can be proved as matter of fact. 

Rel'ics (Lat. reliquice , * remains ’) are the bones, clothes, or 
other articles belonging to those who weic reverenced in their 
lifetime, which are preserved as memorials of them after their 
death. It was a common practice among the G leeks to pay 
divine honours to great public benefactors and heroes after their 
death; and their bones wcie believed to affoid protection to a 
city or country. With this view their R. were sometimes tians- 
ported from a distant place of interment, as when the bones of 
Theseus were bi ought fiom the inland of Scyrus to Athens. 

The heathen converts to Christianity very natuially tiansferred 
to Martyrs (q. v.) the honours they had been accustomed to pay 
to their heroes. Altars and shrines were built over their giave>. 
Their R. were earned to every country in Chiistendorn, and 
chapels or oiatories built to contain them; the most precious 
of all being the wood of the cioss of Christ, which was dis- 
covered by the Empress Helena on her visit to Jerusalem 
(about 325), Numerous miiade* were wrought by these R., 
such as the cure of all kinds of diseases. They were espe- 
cially efficacious for protection against demons. The Christian 
Fathers found a notable precedent for these miracles m the case 
of Elisha (2 Kings xni. 20, 21). St. Augustine (ZV Cn\ Dei) 
affirmed that in his own diocese of IIippo seventy miracles had 
been wrought by the body of St. Stephen, and in a neighbouring 
legion, where it had been before, a far greater number, including 
five cases of the dead being laised to life again. In the 5th c. 
the reverence paid to saints came more and more to consist in 
the superstitious worship of II. Men of peculiar sanctity claimed 
the power of discovering the graves of the martyrs by player and 
fasting. The place was often revealed by a vision, and angels 
did not disdain to tiansport the R. through the aii. As the 
tomb of a martyr had in early times been regarded as the lic^t 
place for celebrating the Eucharist, it became common to place 
R. beneath the altar in churches ; and a decree of the second 
Council of Nice (7S7) forbade the consecration of a chuich with- 
out R. At a later period, during the Middle Ages, the worship 
of saints almost swallowed up the worship of God. Great num- 
bers of old saints were discovered and new ones made. Loads 
of R., often aiticles of a ridiculous description, were brought 
from the East by pilgrims. The Greeks and Syrians, from whom 
they wee procured, soon became adepts at manufacturing them 
for sale to Europeans. In Europe the monks and inferior 
clergy carried them about tli rough the provinces and sold them, 
or allowed the people to see, handle, and kiss them, on paying 
for the privilege. 

The worship of R. was one of the abuses discarded by the 
Protestants at the Reformation. In the' Church of Rome there 
aie various^ opinions as to the kind or degree of worship that 
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ought to be paid to R., but the veneration with which they are 
regarded generally was defended by Bellarmin (Dc Heel. Trvum* 
pkantt) by the following arguments : — 1. Scripture examples : 
U) The Israelites carried the bones of Joseph with , them from 
Egypt (Ex. xiii. 19); (2) the honour paid to the remains of 
Moses, who was buried by God himself (Deut. xxxv. 6) ; (3) the 
case of Elisha (2 Kings xiii. 20, 21) ; (4) the prophecy of Isaiah 
(xi. 10 Vttlg.\ that the sepulchre of the Messiah would be 
glorious ; (5) the cure of a woman by touching Christ's garment 
(Mark v.25-33); and (6) of the sick by articles which had touched 
Paul (Acts xix. 11, 12), 2. The decisions of councils. 3. The 
testimony of the Fathers. 4. Miracles wrought by R. 5. 
Miraculous discoveries of R. 6. The translation of R. from one 
place to another. See Gieseler's Lehr buck der Kirchengcsckichte 
(Eng. trans, Ed in. 1855); Mabillon's A eta Sanctorum; Muratori, 
Antiq . Italn Medii A£m. 

Relief, Parish. Sec Poor-Laws, and Parochial Board. 

Reli'gion, as a name, is used in ordinary language in at least 
three different senses: — (1) as the object of belief; (2) as the 
power of belief ; and (3) as the manifestation of belief. Subjec- 
tively it expresses a state of mind, but of what that state of mind 
consists there have been as many explanations as there have been 
writers on the subject. Some Christians will not admit that 
there is any true R. but the Christian ; all others are merely 
superstitions. But granting that they are false religions, there 
must be some point of agreement betweshi them and the true R., 
otherwise they could not be compared. The question is, what 
is the essence of R., or the mental faculty which lies at the root 
of all its forms, true or false? The answer to this question, or 
the definition of R. given by some of the greatest (hinkers may 
here be given. Plato — a likeness to God according to our 
ability ; Schleiermacher — the feeling of absolute dependence ; 
Fcuet bach — covetousness, or wishing manifesting itself in piayer, 
sacrifice, and faith ; Brctschneider — faith in the reality of God, 
with a state of mind and mode of life in accordance with that 
faith ; Fischer — recognition of the mutual relation between God 
and the world ; Tlieiie — the recognition of a superhuman caus- 
ality in the human soul and life ; Jacobi— faith founded on feel- 
ing in the reality of the ideal ; Kant— the observance of the 
moral law as a divine institution; Fichte — faith in ihe moral 
orcW of t be universe ; Hegel — morality become conscious of the 
free univeisnhty of its conciete essence ; Schellmg — the union of 
the finite with the infinite, or God’s corning to self-consciousness 
111 the woild; Comte — the woiship of humanity; Paiker — 
voluntary obedience to the law of God ; M. Miiilcr — a mental 
faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of. sense and reason, 
enable-, man to apprehend the infinite under different names ami 
under varying disguises. 

This lehgious faculty, whatever its exact nature may be, is at 
any rate analogous to our other intellectual faculties, and hence 
assumes different phases of development as mankind advances 
fiom a state of buibansm through all the stages of civilisation. 
It changes continually as man’s knowledge of nature increases, 
for it originated in the natural tendency of the human mind to 
explain the suirounding phenomena of nature; and hence at 
different stages, o: among people amid different surroundings 
and differently educated, it acuities the forms of Feticlnsui 
(q. v.), Dualism (q. v.), Polytheism (q. v.), Monotheism (q. v.), 
Pantheism (q. v.). 

Again, K. may be regarded as developed in different creeds, 
each with so many adherents. Viewed m this light, its history 
will be found under the heads of Hinduism, Buddhism, Jews, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, &c. The following tabje 
(taken from a manual on Buddhism published by the ‘Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge') gives the relative 
numbers of the adherents of the different religions, and the per- 
centage of the population of the globe : — 

Buddhists 500,000,000 about 40 per cent. 

Chrii.ti.ms — Roman Catholics, 152,000,000 ,, 12 ,, 

,, Greek Church, 75.000,000 ,, 6 ,, 

„ Other Chriuiians, 100,000,000 ,, % ,, 

Hindus, 

Mohammedans, . 

Jrws, . 

Sikhs, , 

Parsecs, 

Other religions, . 

Total, . 



1,250,350,000 
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Sec Kitzsch, in Studied und Kritiken (1828) ; De Wette, Ueber 
Religion und Theologie ; Theod. Parker’s Discourse of R. ; Tiele’s 
JiisLofR. (Eng. trans. Loud. 1878) ; M. Muller’s Lectures on 
the Origin and Growth of R. (1878). 

Offences against 7 c*. -—The laws in the United Kingdom against 
apostasy, heresy, reviling the Church ordinances, and against 
the Jesuits and religious societies, are now obsolete. 

Religious Ifract Soci'ety, London, was founded, 1799, for 
‘the circulation of small religious books and tracts in foreign 
countries, as well as through the British dominions.’ The nature 
of the religion taught in these publications is Evangelical Cal- 
vinism. Although the R. T. S. is nominally a tract society, by 
its constitution it also includes books among its publications. 
Again, its books have not been confined to strictly religious sub- 
jects, on the principle that almost all secular subjects may be 
treated in a religious manner. The circulation of the society's 
publications, which extends over the whole known world, is 
effected by means of depots, of grants to foreign societies and to 
missionaries, of libraries granted gratis or at reduced rates to 
parishes schools, hospitals &c., and of colportage, and through 
the book-selling trade. The funds of the society are divided into 
missionary and trade funds ; the former, raised fiom subscriptions, 
donations, collections, and other fiee contributions, being all 
• devoted to the grants of the society ; the latter supporting all 
the expenses of publication and distribution. According to the 
seventy-ninth annual Report of the R. T. S., dated March 31, 
1878, "the number of publications issued in seventy-nine years 
was about 14,432; the total circulation in the same time, about 

1.783.000. 000; the total annual circulation about 63,000,000 ; 
and the number of languages and dialects in which publications 
have been issued 124. The Religious Tract and Book Society 
of Scotland claims to be the oldest of the kind in Great Britain. 
In 1875 the sale of its books amounted to 200,000, while its 
monthly and weekly periodicals had a circulation of about 

1.810.000. 

Reliquary is a relic -holder, the u»c of which arose in the 
eaily times of Christianity, when Relics (q. v.) began to be 
carried about the pci son as amulets. They were mostly small 
caskets, ornamented with the emblems of Christ or Biblical 
illustrations ; sometimes they were ci oss-shaped. The constantly 
increasing veneration for iclics led to the manufacture of reli- 
quaries of the most varied forms and sizes, for which the mo«t 
costly materials were employed, and in the decoration of which 
the highest efforts of the art of the different periods were dis- 
played. Sec Lubke's Reel. Art ui Germany (Eng. trans. 4th ed.; 
Edinb.T. C. Jack, 1877). 

Relocation, Tacit, a term of Scotch law, denoting a 12- 
ncwal of a lease, legally infericd fiom neither landloid nor 
tenant having given notice of intention to end it at the period 
stipulated for. Unless notice be given forty days before Whit- 
sunday, there is T.R., the renewal being presumed to be for one 
year. Sec, in English law, Holding Over, Landlord and 
Tenant, Notice to Quit. 

Remain'der is an inteicst in an estate, to come into effect 
on the determination of another interest, or on the occurrence 
of some event. A R. is either vested or contingent. 1 lie former 
depends on an event which must happen ; the latter on an event 
which may, or may not, happen. A11 interest to emeige on the 
death of some one is a vested R. An inteiest to emerge on the 
hit tit of some erne is a contingent R. The analogous term of 
Scotch law is Fee and Liferent (q, v.). 

• Rem'brandt van Ryn, or Harmenszoon, the head of 
the Dutch school of painting, was born in Leyden, 15th July 
1607. The story of his life is shrouded in a mystery which har- 
monises significantly with the chiaroscuro of his art, and both 
life and art are the outcome of a critical period in the history of 
a great people. All biographies prior to the first half of the 
19th c. are vitiated by the fables of Houbracken and Weyer- 
man, but many of the old errors have been dispelled by mo- 
dern research. R.’s father, Harmen Gerritszoon, or Van R., 
was a well-to-do miller, and his mother, Neeltje, the daughter of 
a Leyden baker. As now appears, R. was bom in his father’s 
town house, but his birthplace was long supposed to have been 
a windmill on the Rhine above Leyden, and the fallacy mainly 
arose from the title of one of his etchings, 4 The Mill of 
R./ though the title was only given in the 18th c. After 


spending nearly three years in Swanenburjfs studio in Leyden, 
he passed to Amsterdam, where he studied under Lastinan for 
six mouths. In 1622 or 1623 he returned to Leyden, only to 
remove finally to the great city by the Zuyder Zee seven years 
later, in the bright dawn of his fame. Here the silvery tone 
and equal light of his earlier style rapidly gave way both in 
painting and etching to a novel, startling method, mysterious 
and sombre, in chiaroscuro strongly pronounced yet subtly toned,* 
with vivid high-lights flashing forth from backgrounds of pro- 
foundest shadow. Besides many fine portraits, the more notable 
of his early works are ‘The School of Anatomy,’ ‘The Eleva- 
tion of the Cross,* ‘ The Descent from the Cross,’ ‘The Entomb- 
ment'’ and ‘Resurrection,’ and above all, ‘The Night Watch,* 
The period in which these were produced was the happiest in 
R.’s life. In 1634 he mairied Saskia, daughter of the juriscon- 
sult Ulenburgh, who brought him wealth, and whose fair face 
formed a constant theme for his pencil. Generous and hospit- 
able, he formed a wide circle of friends, and stored his house 
with costly bric-h-b/ac and rare works of art. Everything went 
well till the death of Saskia in 1642. This blow was followed 
by a reaction against his art, and by a series of troubles, domes- 
tic and pecuniary. R. married again (probably twice), but the 
name even of the second wife is not certainly known. It is 
certain from documents Still existing that in 1656 he was pub- 
licly declaied bankrupt, and various causes are assigned for the 
disaster. But little is known of his declining years, except that 
he maintained his household in comfort anri independence. He 
died 8th October 1668. Like nearly all the artists of Holland 
who preceded or immediately followed him, R. takes hardly any 
cognisance of the stirring political and religious events widen 
give historical importance to his time. Even his portraits are 
not those of warriors or patriots but of peaceful burghers — the 
advocate, the burgomaster, the printseller, the writing-master, 
liis landscapes show broad populous plains under cloudy sky or 
lurid sunset, weird windmills rising by the ponderous sea-dyke, 
or the sleepy hamlet in the polders girt with daik groves and 
silvery water-ways. In dealing with classical and Scriptural 
subjects, he rejected the Italian style, and going diiect to nature, 
has incurred the wrath of critics like Pels, Fuseli, and Ronchaud 
by his choice of boors and bourgeois as types of beauty. The 
chief of his later large works are ‘The Woman taken m Adul- 
teiy,’ ‘The Peace of the Land,’ ‘The Bather,’ ‘The Preaching 
of John the Baptist,’ ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ ‘Moses 
Breaking the Tables of the Law,’ ‘Jacob Wiestling with the 
Angels, * and ‘ The Syndics of the Guild of Clothmakeis.* Quinet 
wonders how his magic colouring could have been produced 
under 4 the leaden sky ’ of the Low Countries, and Vosmaer 
answers with a proud defence of his native land. But colour is 
always subordinate to chiaroscuro, the exquisitely subtle inter- 
play of tints and shadows, delightful in harmony and delicate 
balancing. Each work is a masterpiece of soft, vapoury shading, 
a perfect tissue woven of golden light and thickest gloom, 
shone across by phantasmagoric gleams of intensest brilliancy. 
R. lias been called ‘the ptince of etchers,’ and among his great 
etchings arc ‘ Ecce Homo,* ‘The Deatli of the Virgin/ and 
* Christ Healing the Sick,* also called the 4 Hundred Guelder 
Piece,’ A copy of the ‘ Hundred Guelder Piece ’ was bought in 
1867 by Mr. Dutuit for^uSo. The literatuie relating to the 
life and woilcs of R., ‘La Pleiade Rembrantesque,* approaches 
the magnitude of a libiary. We can only refer 10 Smith’s Cata- 
logue Raisonnt (vol. vii.) ; Blanc’s CEuvre Com plot de R. (1853- 
64) ; Ilamerton’s Etching and Etchers (1S68) ; Vosmaer’s R., ses 
Preturscurs , &c. (1S63), and R. t sa Vie et ses CEuvres (2d ed. 
1877) ; Seymour Haden’s preface to the catalogue of R.’s etch- 
ings exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club (1877) ; and 
the foiihcoming Life by Rev. C. H. Middleton, 

Remi'gius, St., the apostle of Gaul, was born in 437, at 
Cerny in Laonnais, and raised in his twenty-second year to the 
archbishopric of Rheims. His labours were sealed by the bap- 
tism of Hlodwig in 496, and ere his death in 533 he saw almost 
the whole of his vast diocese converted to Christianity,- — Another 
St. R., Archbishop of Lyon from 852, opposed Hincmar (q. v.) 
in the strife engendered by the monk Goltschalk, and prevailed 
on the Synod of Valence (855) to recognise as orthodox the 
teaching of a twofold predestination. He died October 28, 875. 

Remire'mont, a town of the German empire, province of 
Lothringen, on the left bank of the Moselle, 16 miles by rail 
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S.E. of Epinal. It manufactures lace, linen, muslin, woollen 
fabrics, leather, and wrought iron. There is active trade, too, 
in com, hemp, cattle, and cheese. R. is a very pleasant little 
town, with broad streets and fine walks. The parish church 
contains a very ancient crypt The town owes its origin to a mon- 
asteiy founded at the beginning of the 7th c. Pop. (1875) 5668. 

Remis'sio Ioju'ri©, a term of Scotch law equivalent to 
Condonation (q. v.). 

Remitt'ent Fever is one of the three varieties of malarious 
fevers, the other two being ague and malarious yellow fever. 
R. F. is supposed to depend upon the absorption of some 
organic poison into the blood, and is endemic in low-lying 
tropical districts. In its milder forms it L almost identical with 
severe intermittent fever ; but in more severe cases it may meige 
into yellow fever. The different localities in which it has pre- 
vailed have caused Jt to be designated by various names, such 
ns Walcheren fever, Bengal fever, bilious remittent of the W. 
Indies, jungle or hill fever of the E. Indies, African fever, 
Mediterranean fever, &c. 

The symptoms of R. F. closely resemble those of intermittent 
fever, except in point of severity, but it is distinguished from it 
by the fact that in the interval there is no entire cessation of the 
Sever, but simply an abatement or diminution. The disease gener- 
ally continues from twelve or fourteen days, and the period of ie- 
mission varies from six to twelve or fourteen hours. The fever 
is generally ushered in with gastric symptoms, uneasiness, de- 
pression, languor, nausea, and frequently very severe headache. 
The cold stage varies in intensity and duration, but in general 
there are shiverings and cold clammy peispiiation, followed by 
a severe hot stage, with burning skin, more especially about the 
neck and forehead, intense headache, sleeplessness, nausea and 
vomiting, and frequently delirium. This stage, the duration of 
which is somewhat indefinite, ranging from six to twenty-four 
hours, is succeeded by a stage of sweating or subsidence, and 
may be followed by another attack similar to the fiist but more 
severe, the attacks and varying remissions constituting the fever. 
The liver, and more especially the spleen, are frequently much 
enlarged and tender on pressure. Jaundice is occasionally 
present, and hence the term bilious remittent. In very severe 
cases the tongue is biown and dry, sometimes quite hard, bilious 
vomiting is incessant, the neck is burning hot, delirium is 
present, there is intense thirst, and, almost invariably, obstinate 
constipation. 

In the treatment of R. F. the first object to be attained is the 
relief of the bowels. This is sometimes extremely difficult, as 
nothing will remain for any length of time on the stomach. An 
enema will not answer the purpose, and it may be necessary to 
administer two or three chops of croton oil on the tongue. 
When the stomach can retain the medicine, a full dose of the 
compound powder of Jalap should be given, or the compound 
colocynth pill, with two or tlnee grams of calomel, and one 
quarter of a gtam of the resin of podophyilin. When the 
bowels have been heely moved, quinine should be given in full 
and oft-repeated doses horn five to twenty giains every three 
hours during the remissions. The quinine may be continued so 
long as the bowels lcmain free, and entire chmchonism is pio- 
duced. Sponging the body with cold water, or with vinegar 
and water, often affords great relief, and arccleiates the sweat- 
ing stage. No relief is experienced until the patient breaks out 
in a copious perspiration, and thU invariably affords relief. A 
seveie attack of R. F. is very dangerous as regards life, and it 
is frequently necessary for Europeans to seek a change of climate 
before recovery takes place, and if this be not done there is 
usually a lengthened period of convalescence. - In tropical, 
malarious districts the natives suffer almost a* severely from R. F. 
as Europeans do. The only known specific in R, F. is quinine, 
following the exhibition of active cathartics. 

Remonstrants. See Arminius. 

Re'mora, or Sucking Fish ( Echeneis Remora), a Tcleostean 
fish, reaching a length of from 8 to 12 inches, and having on the 
top of its head a curious sucker, by means of which it can attach 
itself firmly to any object. It occurs in the Mediterranean Sea, 
and also m the Atlantic Ocean, and has been occasionally found 
on the coasts of Britain. The colour is a dark brown, the hue 
of the back being daiker than that of the under parts. The R, 
is employed by the Chinese and by other nations in the capture 
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of turtles. The fish, secured by a ring — passed through the tail* 
fin— -and line, is allowed to swim in search of turtles, n^hich are 
met with sleeping on the surface of the water. The R« attaches 
itself by means of its sucker to the turtle, and is then drawn in 
by the line along with its prey. An allied species is the E. seutata, 
in which the sucker is very large. There is a single dorsal fin, 
and the ventrals are placed on the throat below the pectoral fins. 

RemoVal of Goods by the tenant of a house is a violation 
of the landlord’s right of Lien (q. v.), in Scotch law, Hypothec 
(q. v.). If rent be due at the date of removal, the landlord may 
follow the goods and seize them in payment within thirty days 
from the date of removal. But if the rent be not due when the 
goods are taken away, the landlord cannot do this. 

RemoVal of the Poor. No pauper can be legally removed 
from any parish or workhouse till twenty-one days after notice of 
his being chargeable lias been sent to the parish to which the order 
of removal is directed, with a copy of the examination and order, 
unless the order be submitted to, when the pauper may be moved 
directly. No removal can be made pending an appeal. Notice 
of appeal must be given fourteen days before first day of Sessions. 
The paush losing ihe appeal pays costs. Under 28 and 29 Viet, 
c. 79 no pauper can be removed fiom a parish after he has rev 
sided in it foi one year, and residence in any part of a union has 
the same effect as residence in a parish. 

Removing of Ten'ants is a term of Scotch law, denoting 
the giving up possession of a subject by a tenant on expiry of 
his lease. Notwithstanding expiry, the tenant may continue in 
possession, on a tacit understanding, from year to year. To 
authorise judicial removing, the tenant, when the lease docs not 
piovidc otherwise, must be warned by the landlord to remove. 
The notice must be given forty days before the term of Whit- 
sunday (15th May), on which the removal is to take place. In 
English law, see NOTICE 1 o Quit. 

Rem'scheid, a town of Rhenish Prussia, in the fine valley 
of the Lcnncp, 18 miles E.S.E. of Dusseldorf by rail. It has 
important manufactures of excellent woollen cloths, cutleiy, iron 
wares, &c. As early as 1580 it had iron- found lies, producing 
hand-wrought bais. Pop. (1875) 26,120. 

Rdmusat, Charles Francois Marie, Comte de, born 
at Pan., March 14, 1797, after studying at the Lycee Napoleon, 
was admitted advocate, and m 1820 published a broclune, Dela 
Ptoc&lure par Juris en Mat tire Crinnncllc , which achieved a 
marked success. Turning from legal studies, he attached him- 
self for ten years to the pi ess, writing for the 7'ablettes Uni - 
vsrselles , Globe, and Courtier Francois, and signing with his 
brother journalists the protest against the ‘July Ordinances’ 
(1S30). Under the Citizen King’s lc-gime R. sat m the Fiench 
Chamber as Doctrinaire membei for Touloine, served as under- 
secretary of state in the Ministry of the lntcimr (1836), and him- 
self held the poriiolio of that department from March to October 
1840. The fall of Thiers bi ought h»m over to the Opposition, 
but for the next seven years he chiefly occupied himself in 
writing the brilliant philosophical treaties, Essais de Philosophic 
(2 vols. 1S42), A belaid (2 vo!s. 18.15), anf l Tie la Philosophic 
Allemande (1845), works which procured his election to^ the 
Acad6mie des Sciences Morales ct Politiques and the Academie 
Fran9aise (1846). After the ‘February Revolution* (1848) 
politics again engrossed him ; the department of Haute-Garonne 
elected him to tire Constituent and Legislative Assemblies ; and 
it was only after the coup-d'itat and a seven months’ banishment 
from France that he returned to private life and to his books 
(1S52). England engrossed R,’s interest about this time, and 
Ins St. Anselme de Cantorbery (1854) was followed by Angteterre 
an XVI He. Sidle (1856; 2d cd. 1865), Bacon, sa Vie , son 
Temps , sa Philosophic (18581, C banning, sa Vie et ses (Envies 
(1861), Philosophic Eehgicuse, on De la I'hiologic Naturelle en 
Prance et en A up el er re au XV I lie. Sidle (2 vols. 1865), and 
Ihstoire de la Philosophic en Anglcterre depnis Bacon jusqn'a 
Locke (1874). The events of 1 870-7 1 caused him at length to 
resume the career of politics, and as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
he stood by Thiers down to the fall of the Conservative Republic 
in 1873. lie died at Paris 6th Tune 1875. From Rover- Coilard 
R. received the title * Prince of Amateurs/ a tnot whose seem* 
ing praise conceals a sting. Indeed, as politician, historian, and 
philosopher he enjoyed a leputation in his day which time 
will hardly justify ; Ins writings if we except perhaps the Bacon 
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and Chawing being rather remaikable for keenness and vivacity 
than depth or originality of thought. An additional instance of 
his (sprit universitaire is furnished by Aboard, D rente Philo- 
sophrque (1877) and La Saint Barthllemy , Dr ante Historique 
(1878), composed by R. during the years 1836-38, and now 
given to the world by his son, M. Paul de R. Overburdened 
with erudition, and utterly unsuited for the stage, these plays 
have yet an interest of their own as subtle psychological analyses 
and vivid delineations of two eventful epochs. See an article by 
P. Davergier de Hauranne in the Revue dcs Deux Mondes for 
November 1875, 

Rdmusat, Jean-Pierre-Abel, bom at Fans, September 5, 
1788, the son of a suigeon, was himself destined for the profes- 
sion of medicine, but under De Sacy’s influence conceived the 
notion of devoting all hU energies to a study of Chinese. With- 
out a dictionary, lie compiled one for himself, and by 1811 pro- 
duced an JLssai sur la Lan°ue et la Lxttirature Chinoises ; 
win 1 ft his natural bent asserted itself even* in his M.D. thesis, 
De Sign is Moiborum qua e lingua sumuntnr , prase/ tim apud 
Sinenses (1813). In 1814 a Chinese piofessoiship was specially 
created for R. in the College de Fiance; he became editor of 
the yonrnal des Savants (1S1S), keeper of, Oriental MSS. in the 
Bibhotheque Royale (1824), and lhesident of the Societe 
Asiatique (1829), which he had helped to found in 1S22. He 
died of cholera at Pans, June 4, 1832. Amongst his numerous 
wi uings, wheie we discern no meie ingenious wotd-hunter, but 
one who sought to discover in speech the thoughts, manners, 
and history of the speaker, the principal are Rccherches sur les 
I. a agues Tar/ares (1820), Elements de la Crammaire Chmoise 
(1822), Observations sur l' Histon e des Mongols Orientaux (1832), 
and H/sfo/re du Bouddhisme (1836). See Silvestre de Sacy’s 
£/oge d' Abel A\ 

R emy. See Rkmigius. 

Renaissance (Fr. from Lat. renaseor , ‘to be reborn’) is 
a term used to denote that glorious epoch of Italian history 
immediately succeeding the Middle Ages. It is commonly 
made to include entirely the 15th and 16th centuries ; but 
Mitlun exacter limits it may be said to have begun with 
Petraich, and ended with Leo X. The existence of the 
ecclesiastical state had made national unity in Italy an impossi- 
bility. Paiuotism, and even the nanower jealousy of cpy 
tovvaids city, had grown weary of the never-ended struggle 
for emancipation ; the ficedom now to be aimed at, it was 
felt, was the freedom of the individual. During the Middle 
Ages the glamour of early Christianity had become a mist, 
lluough -which gieal men could not distinguish each other, and 
amid which the only voice distinctly heaid was that of Papal 
authority, Tlicie was something noble in the faith which thus 
bound society together; but the childlike faith became moie and 
more childish, and at length was seen to be simply illusion. 
The emaciated Christ, the soi rowful Virgin, and the entranced 
saints of the Middle Ages contrasted too forcibly with the popes 
and nuns and priests of the lepublican times. The Church set 
the example of worldl incss. Its servants were the fiist to revile 
and wag the head under the cross. Religion was dead : a new 
influence was to give second biith to the spirit of man. This 
R. had two distinct causes. There was the perception 
of the incompleteness of the Church’s scheme of human life, 
with a consequent indifference to its authority. This contributed 
the element of ficedom and individualism. Put while this 
spiritual revolution was going on, the wind wafted precious 
fragments of classical liteiature to Italian shores irom the con- 
flagiation of the Eastern Empire. To this hteraiuie the popular 
energies were cliiected. Had it been absent, the R. miglit have 
been a Reformation ; but Calvary was deserted for Olympus, 
Galilee for Corinth. 

Petrarch in his study, poring over almost undecipherable 
Greek manuscripts, like one striving to recall a dream, typifies 
the new-boni Italy. In the article Petrarch we have shown 
what the father of modern learning did for his age and all ages. 
Innumerable men o# distinction followed his example. Pope 
Nicholas V., Mien a simple monk, crippled himself with debts 
incur* ed in the buying and copying of classical MSS. At his 
death he left a collection of 5000 volumes. Niccolb Niccoli, the 
Florentine, spent his entire fortune on books, and when he was 
hitnself bankrupt still continued to buy with gold provided by 



Medicean munificence. Guarino and Poggio may be picked out 
from book-hunters for special mention. The latter in Southern 
Germany discovered six orations oF Cicero, the first complete 
Quintilian, and made important additions to Silvius Italicus, 
Manilius, Lucretius, Valerius Fiaccus, Asconius Pedianus, Colu- 
mella, Celsus, Statius, and Aulus Gellius. Along with Lionardo 
Aretino he also unearthed the last twelve comedies of Plautus, 
and Cicero's De Oratore> Verritte Orations t and Brutus . Such 
was the work of salvage done by hundreds of rich and enthu- 
siastic men at a time when to have neglected these literary 
treasures would .have been to lose them For ever. The Greet*: 
scholarship of Peti arch and Boccaccio, meagre though it was, 
produced the richest fruits. Schools of Greek literature and 
philosophy — Plato’s especially-— sprang up everywhere. Florence, 
Rome, Padua, Verona, Ferrara, Venice, Perugia, Pavia, had all 
pi ofessors of Greek, Aldo Manucius of Venice, the great prinUr 
and editor, ventured his whole fortune in the cause of learning. 
And so successful was this movement, that towards the end of 
the 16th c. large numbers of Italian youths were accustomed to 
speak Greek fluently. The effect of this classical mania was not 
entirely good. For 200 years the highest aim of the best men 
was a puic Latin style ; literature became the art of quotation. 
Petrarch had placed his hopes of fame on his Latin poems, 
which are universally neglected for his Italian ; Poggio bewailed 
Dante's choice of the vernacular for his Divine Comedy, Vet 
we have to thank generations of men, content to be editors when 
they might have been authors, for the preservation of the old 
world. Their labours hindered but did not impair the develop- 
ment of the Italian language ; they realised the dieam of Dante, 
and gave him Virgil for a companion on the road to fame. 
These humanists, however, in one respect, left Italy even worse 
than they found it, for they abolished morals. Their Paganism 
was complete. Intoxicated with the sense of power, mental and 
physical, they devoted themselves to the enjoyment of each pass- 
ing moment as an end in iiself. Cosmo de’ Medici sang, ‘You 
follow infinite objects ; I follow finite.* Lorenzo de* Medici 
wiote, ‘We must enjoy: there is no certainty of to-morrow.’ 
Leo X. summed up his theology by crying, ‘ Let us enjoy the 
Papacy, now that God has given it us.* Humanistic morals at 
their best might be exhibited in the words of Pope Julian II. — 
‘ It we are not ourselves pious, why should we prevent other 
people from becoming so?’ It was this want of principle that 
ultimately extinguished the humanists as a class. They laboured 
unvvcariedly in the cause of antiquity, but quart el led among 
themselves ; and when they had deliveied up their honey, they 
stung each other to death. 

Amid this carnival riot of the reason and the senses, a few 
stand almost immaculate. Such are the universal geniuses — 
Michael Angelo, the half-divine Hercules of art ; Leonardo da 
Vinci, the exquisite dreamer; Albei ti — athlete, lawyer, scholar, 
painter, sculptor, poet — a great-hearted, devout Christian. 
These in then wonderful lives justified the spiut of the R. ; they 
stand like statues on its pinnacles. 

In Architecture , the term R. is used to denote a style that 
originated m Italy in the 15th c. and spieacl over Europe 
in vat 1011s forms. Its development m Italy is traced under 
Italian Architecture (q. v.). It was introduced into 
France by the Italian aiclmect Fra Giocondo under Louis 
XII. (1461-83), whose Italian campaigns had familiarised 
Ficnchmen with the style. Front Ins reign and that of 
Francois I. date many of the finest specimens of the R. 
style, such as the Chateaux of Chamborcl and Chenoncenu on 
the Loire, and the Church of St. Eustache in Paris (1532). While 
the Italian architects returned more or less completely to the 
Roman forms, the French clung at first to Gothic forms, and 
merely introduced classical details of ornamentation — ^pilasters, 
capitals, mouldings, cornices, &c. The style reached its per- 
fection in France under Henri II. in the S.W. facade of the 
Louvre, parts of the Chateau of Fontainebleau, and other 
buildings. From the time of Henri IV. to that of Louis 
XIV. it became degraded, its form bting nondescript, neither 
Gothic nor Classic, and its ornamentation both excessive and 
meaningless. Under Louis XIV., again, it somewhat revived, 
the Gothic form being entirely abandoned, and a more consistent, 
if often heavy and unimpressive style, being intioduced. The 
great palace of Versailles, built by Hardouin Mansard, and 
the E. front of the Louvre, designed by Perrault, are the most 
notable buildings of this period. The R. style did not penetrate 
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into Germany until the middle of the 16th c. Among the most 
notable of its early examples are the Belvedere in the Hradschin 
of Prag, the Palace of Heidelberg (1556), and the Ralhhaus of 
Niiniberg ( 1616). In Spam it was eaily adopted, and the town- 
halls of Saragossa and Seville, with many other buildings, are fine 
specimens of the style, which was afterwards considerably affected 
by Moon&h influences. The earliest instances of R. architecture 
in England date from the latter half of the 16th c. By the 
engrafting of the Continental R. upon the Tudor and Old English 
styles, the Elizabethan Architecture (q. v.) was pro- 
duced, and this was followed by the Jacobean, of which the 
principal master was Inigo Jones, the architect of the banqueling- 
house of Whitehall, London, and Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 
Tl>e Great Fire of London in 1666 made room for a great number 
of buildings in the purer R. style, most of which were erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren, the chief being St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Classicism pi edominated throughout the 18th c., in the begin- 
ning of which English architecture was greatly influenced by the 

E onderous style of Louis XIV. To this period belong such 
uildings as Blenheim House and Castle Howard, erected by 
Vanbrugh. 

The beginning of the present c. was marked by a revival of 
the purely classical style. The R. architects had as far as pos- 
sible adapted classical methods and details 'to modern require- 
ments. Modern jequirements were now made to adapt 
themselves as best they could to pure classical forms. Of 
this movement the Madeleine in Paris is perhaps the 
most remarkable result. Other examples are St. Pancras 
Church, London, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the High 
School, Edinburgh, the Museum, Berlin, the Glyptothek, 
Munich, and the Walhalla near Donaustauf on the Danube. This 
movement soon gave way to a revival of the earlier R. style, and 
even of the Gothic, in such remarkable examples as the Houses 
of Parliament, London, and the Votive Church, Vienna. 

The other fine arts of the R. have already been described in the 
articles Painting and Italy. The roots of modern art strike 
deeper into the Middle Ages than do those of modern learning. 
The Church furnished the painters wiih subjects of which ima- 
gination was long in gi owing weaiy ; when classical art was 
revealed, it did not conquer the ecclesiastical, but only blended 
with it. Thus the painter who depicrcd Mary fainting on Cal- 
vary turned 10 wed Ariadne to Bacchus with his brush. The 
quickening sense of bodily perfection led artists to the intensest 
study of anatomy. Ileie, indeed, they found the Greeks had 
been before them, but they laid hold of the beautiful everywhere. 
On their canvas the lean saints grow lusty and strong, the Virgin 
rivals Venus, and Christ, as Pulci observed, becomes ‘a cruci- 
fied Jupiter.’ 

See Tiraboschi’s Storia della, Uttcratura Italiana (13 vols. 
1772-83), Roscoe’s books on the Medici, Reumont’s Lot t //so de 
| Medici (1S74; Eng. trans. 1877), Pater’s studies in the P. 
(1873), Symonds’ A’. (3 vols. 1877), Burckhardt’s Cultur der K. 
(1869); Eng. trans. 1878), and Paul Lacroix’s Stieme and Litera- 
ture in the Middle Age r and at the Period of the A\ (Loud. 1878), 
Consult also article Ml. Din. 

Renaix, a town of Belgium, province of E. Flanders 22 
miles 8. S. W. of Ghent by ia.il. It has important cotton and linen 
manufactures, besides brewing, distilling, tanning, bleaching, 
salt and dye woiks. Pop. (1S74) 13,643. 

Renan, Joseph Ernest, an illustrious critic, theologian, and 
philologist, was born 27th February lS2}, at Treguicr (Cules-du- 
Nord). Destined by his parents for the Church, he was sent at the 
age of sixteen to a seminary at Paris diiectcd by the Abbe 
Dupanloup. After thiec years there he was placed under the 
Rulpicians, first at Tssy for philosophy, then at St. Sulpice. 
He had now attained rare distinction in all subjects taught 
at the seminaries, especially in the study of Hebrew, but 
liis attitude towards Christianity had shifted so much that 
in 1845 he left St. Sulpice. For a while he was repHitcur 
in a school, preparing himself for a university chair, but his 
independent spirit soon led him to prefer a less fettered position. 
His memoir Stir les Langucs SSmilique: y, which obtained the 
Volney prize in 1847, and that Sur f Linde du Grec dans 
1 Occident an Moyen Age, crowned in the following year, show 
the variety and exactness of his knowledge cveu then. He 
Studied deeply theology, philosophy, philology, and history, 
out all with a view to explain the origin of Christianity from a 
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thoroughly naturalistic standpoint. In 1848 he published various 
essays, inspired by the boldest german philosophy, very agres- 
sive in tone, ana showing a much less just appreciation of 
Christianity than he afterwards attained. Among the more 
miscellaneous articles, that on the origin of language is specially 
noticeable. His Histoire G Mr ale des Langties £<frnitiques 9 ex- 
panded from the memoir mentioned above, appeared in 1854-56. 
The work, while deeply indebted to preceding inquiries, abounds 
in exact information and original views, and shows how lucid 
and elegant a hand at once firm and delicate, can make the 
most erudite disquisitions. During this same period he con- 
tributed in 1851 and 1852 to the Journal des Debats and Pevue 
des Deux Moiides articles in which subtlety and originality of 
ideas, deep and extensive learning, and beauty of style are 
equally striking. These essays he collected and published in 
two volumes with the titles Etudes d' Histoire FUligicttse (1856) 
and Essais de Morale etde Critique (1859). On his return from a 
scientific journey in Italy in 1850, in which he gathered materials 
for ail essay upon Avert oes it la Italic A verroism (1852), he had 
become employe in the MS. department of the Imperial Library 
at Pans. In 1856 he was made a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, and soon after of the Commission of the 
Literary History of France. In 1857 his treatise on 
the origin of language was republished, and in 1859 appeared 
lus tianslation of Job, with an introduction upon the age 
and character of the poem. The translation is perfect, 
combining throughout the severest faithfulness to the original 
with naturalness, fluency, and purity of form. The introduction, 
maiked by clearness of thought, charm of exposition, and solid- 
ity of learning, is one of the most valuable aids we have to the un- 
derstanding of the book. In the next year a similar work upon the 
Canticles followed, and R. was sent by the Emperor to Phoenicia 
and Syria on a tour of investigation, the lesults of which were 
afterwaids published m his work fat Mission dePhhiiae (1864-67). 
On Ins return he was elected professor of Hebrew at the College 
de France, but fanaticism, irritated by the free tone of his open- 
ing lecture in 1862, finally secured his removal from his chair. 
In the controversy R. wrote a clever brochure, tire Lettrc d 
| vies Collogues, in which he maintained his right, as Hebrew 
professor, to handle fieely any theological questions. In 1863 
appeared Part I. of his purposed great work on the Origines ttn 
Christianhme , the famous lie de Jesus , a work of strange and 
various power, but rather an idyll than a history, the biogiaphy 
of an emotional visionary such as Shelley, rather than of the 
founder of anything great and permanent. He judges, as Scherer 
has said, a moral work in the spirit of a mere artist, and virtually 
denies Christ’s integrity and purity. HU portrait of Christ is 
‘unintelligible, inconsistent, and inadequate, 1 and though it may 
be admitted that in this work he s^ts forth the great problem of 
the origin of Christianity in a singulailv ‘diiect, perspicuous, 
and intelligible form, 1 none the less is it plain that his own 
Christ and early Christians are psychological impossibilities. 
The vigour, lucidity, chasteness, and picturcsqueness of his die- | 
tion, ‘a blending of Victor Hugo and Lamennais,’ cannot be j 
too highly praised. In 1866 followed the Histoire des ApStres, 
equal to the Vte de Jtsus in pathos, in sweetness, and strength i 
of diction, in consummate skill of grouping and painting, and in 
its fervour ‘strong and strange,’ ‘an ardent adoration of some- 
thing indefinite, dreamy, and ideal,* but with less verve, less 
thoroughly radical, ‘conciliatory and even exquisitely courteous 
towards orthodoxy,’ and deeply offending Liberal France by its 
admnation ot Ca^aristic centralisation. In 1869 appeared 
Part III., Vie du St . Paul, and in 1S73 Pait IV., L' Antichrist. 

In the Franco- Prussian War R. came forward as a political 
writer against Prussian ‘ arrogance and ingratitude/ in an essay in 
the Pevue des Deux Mondes , and a correspondence with Straubs. 

In 1 876 appeared ih e. Dialogues et Fragments Philosophiques , which 
sketch a whole philosophy or rather theology, and show in un- 
abated vigour his three distinguishing qualities, ‘ exquisite charm 
of treatment, the most aristocratic scepticism as to traditional 
beliefs, and a constant effort to respond to theclaimsof the religious 
mind without contradicting science.’ In 1878 was published Part 
VI. of the Origines du Christianisme. Th#<jth vpk> entitled La 
Seconds Ghieration Chrltienne, I*es Evangilesys perhaps the ablest 
of the set, * painting in marvellous colours the two centres in which 
the Gospels originated, showing consummate art in discriminating 
the characters of the four, and discussing with extreme delicacy 
the arranging and combinations which they underwent/ In 18^8 , 
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appeared h» MUanges I Histoire et Voyages, an interesting col- 
lection o! articles published in reviews between 1847-75, and 
also his political satire Caliban, a continuation of the Tempest, in 
which Caliban triumphs, Prospefo becomes his minister, and Ariel 
in despair dissolves into the elements. In June 1878 R. was 
elected a member of the French Academy. Other works of R. 
are his Histoire Lit ter air e tie la France au XlV e Sikle , in con- 
junction with Victor Leclerc, Questions Contemporaries, La Part 
de la Famille et de l' Etat dans V Education, La Monarchic Con - 
stitutionellt en France , 

Bends'burg' (in the 12th c. Reinoldesburg ), a fortified town 
of Prussia, in the province of Schleswig-Holstein, on the Eider 
and the Schleswjg* Holstein Canal, 67J miles N.N.W. of Altona 
(Hamburg) by rail. It consists of three parts, the Altstadt , 
Kronwerk , and Nemverk ; has two churches, an arsenal, and a 1 * 
* Real gymnasium/ and manufactures brandy and tobacco. Pop. 
(1875) 11406. 

Re'a.6, or Rena'tus I., of Anjou, Comte de Provence and 
Guise, Due de Bar, titular Due de Lorraine, and titular King 
of Naples, was bom at Angers, 16th January 1409. He 
was a great-grandson of King Jean the Good of France and 
a grandson of Louis I. of Anjou, who, being the heir of 
Queen Joanna, had been crowned King of Naples by Pope 
Clement VII. (1384), but was supplanted by Charles of Hun- 
gary and Margaret his consort. Married at thirteen to Isa- 
belle of Loriaine, he seized that duchy on the death of Charles, 
his father-in-law (1431), yet was overpowered and made prisoner 
bya nephew of the latter, Antoine of Vaudemont. Called to the 
throne of Naples by the testament of Queen Joanna II., he at 
first sent his wife thither to lead the struggle against Alfonso of 
Aragon. In 1437 R. was freed from imprisonment through 
pawning the duchy of Bar to Philip of Burgundy. The year 
following he appeared in Naples, where he maintained himself 
till 1442. By the mairiage (1444) of his daughter Iolanthe with 
Frederic, the son of Antoine of Vaudemont, Lorraine became a 
possession of Frcdenc m 1444, and in 1470 of his son R. II. 
R. I., after having repelled the attacks of Charles the Bold on 
Lorraine and Provence, bequeathed the latter, on the death (1470) 
of liis only son Jean, to King Louis XI., and died at Aix in 
Provence, 10th July 1480. R. was a lover of pastoral poetry, 
and himself a poet. ILs Giuvres Computes were published by 
Quatrcbarbes (4 vols. Par. 1845 46). His daughter is the 
subject of a drama by the Danish poet Hertz, translated into 
English by Theodore Mai tin. See La Salle, Vie de A*. /. (Aix, 
1820), Villeneuve de Bargemont, Histoire de R. d' Anjou (3 vols. 
Par. 1$25), and A. L. de la Marche, Le Koi R. (Par. J S75). 

Ren'frew, a royal and parliamentary burgh on the banks of 
the Clyde, 6 miles W.N.W. of G)a gow, and 3 miles N.E. of 
Paisley by rail. The laugh was fust chartered by Robert III. 
in 1396, and the R. Grammar School was founded by a charter 
of James VI. in 1614. The office of High Steward of Scotland 
was confened by David I. on Walter, Laird of R., from whom 
the Stuait family is descended. A new townhall, opened in 1873 
at a cost of ^12,000, was destroyed by fire, 6th March 1S78. The 
chief industries of R. arc shipbuilding, engineering, and iron- 
founding. In conjunction with Kilmarnock, Dumbarton, Port 
Glasgow, and Ruthcrglen, it returns a member to Pailiamcnt. 
Pop. (1871) 5004. See A Historical Sketch of the Burgh of R . 
(Paisley, 1872). 

Renfrewshire, a county of Scotland, bounded on the S. by 
Ayrshire, on the E. and N.E. by Lanarkshire, on the N. by the 
river Clyde, and on the W. by the Firth of Clyde. Pop. (1871) 
216,947. Its greatest length is 31 miles and its greatest breadth 
13 miles, the total area being 254sq. miles or 162,428 acres; of which 
in 1876, 18,187 acres were under corn crops, 7360 under green crops, 
18,556 in clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, and 48,582 in 
permanent pastuie, the preponderance of the last being due to 
the amount of dairy-farming carried cm for the supply of the gieat 
towns of Glasgow, Greenock, and Paisley. In 1876 there were 
in R. 3128 horses, 25,090 cattle, 32,909 sheep, and 1917 pigs. 
The valued rental for, 1877-78 was ^609,755 exclusive of rail- 
ways and public works, valued at £79, 252. Along the banks 
of the Clyde and for some \^ay inland R. is low-lying, undulat- 
ing, and fertile, but further inland its surface is broken and 
unequal, though it does not rise more than 1240 feet above the 
sea level. Its only notable rivers are the Black Cart, the White 
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Cart, and the Gryffe, from which it took its ancient name of 
Strathgryffe . Coal, ironstone, shale, limestone, and sandstone 
are extensively worked, the chief coal mines being at Quarrleton 
near Johnstone, at Hurlet and Househill near Paisley, and 
at Renfrew, Pollockshaws, &c. R. stands next to Lanark 
among the Scotch counties in the extent and importance of its 
manufactures, principally of silk and cotton goods, woollens, 
shawls, muslins, &c. Paisley (q. v.) is the centre of the manu- , 
facturing industries, but weaving is carried on in almost every 
village. Greenock and Port Glasgow are large and flourishing 
seaports, the other ports on the coast being Renfrew, Erskine, 
Gourock, Inneikip, and Wemyss Bay. R. is divided into 
Upper and Lower Wards, each of which has a sheriff- substitute, 
stationed at Paisley and Greenock respectively. In 1404 the 
barony of R. was conferred by Robert HI., the second of the 
Stuarts, on his son and heic James, and since then the eldest son 
of the reigning monarch has always borne the title of Baron of R. 

Renn'ell, James, F R S., an English geographer, was born at 
Clmdleigh, Devonshire, 3d November 1742. lie entered the navy 
at the age of fifteen, but after nine years of seafaring passed as an 
officer of engineers into the service of the E. India Company. For 
his conduct in Clive's campaign he was rewarded with the rank of 
major, and during this period he prepared his first publication, 
A Chart of the Bank and Current of Cape Aguillas , a work 
which at once attracted the attention of men of science, and 
secured him the congenial appointment of surveyor-gentral of 
Bengal. On his return to England he received a pension of 
f 6 oo, and was elected a F.R.S. lie aided Mungo Park m 
preparing for his first great African expedition, and from this 
time maintained a correspondence with many of the most 
learned men of Europe. The best known of his many works 
are Elucidations of African Geogiaphy (1793-98), The Geographi- 
cal ^System of Herodotus Examined and Explained \ 1800), Obser- 
vations on the Topography of the Plain of Troy (18141, and the 
posthumous Investigation of the Atlantic Currents (1832). He 
died in London, 29th March 1830, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Highly gifted with shrewdness and perseverance, R. 
pushed Ins way to fame in spite of a defective education and 
without the aid of friends or fortune. 

Rennes', a liver-port of France, capital of the department 
Ille-et-Vilaine, stands at the confluence of the Vilaine and llle, 
and on the llle-ct-Rance Canal, 155 miles W. of Brest by rail. 
It consists of an upper and a lower town, the former dating from 
the fire o( 1720, which destroyed 3284 houses. Among the chief 
buildings are the cathedral of St. Peter, the churches of St. Ger- 
main and Notie Dame, the Palais de Justice (1618), with paint- 
ings by Juvenet and Coypel, the Lycee, or Palais de fUniversite, 
with picture and sculpture gallene>, the theatre, and the Hotel 
do Ville, containing a public library of 45, 000 vols. The banks of 
the Vilame are lined with quays, and there is a fine Jardtn des 
Plantes, henries the splendid promenades of Mont Thabor with 
a statue of Dugue>cl»n, Le Mail, &c. I\. is the scat of an arch- 

bidiop, and possesses an ar^nal and school of artillery. The 
leading industries a^e shipbuilding and the manufactuie of sail- 
cloth, linen, leather, tobacco, staicli, and soap, and there is a 
considerable trade in salt butter, honey, and wax. Pop. (1876) 
57,177. The chief town of the Celtic Red ones (hence its modern 
name), R. was formerly the capital of Brittany, with which it 
passed by marriage to Fianjois 1. 

Rennet. See Reinette. 

Renn'ie, John, F.R S., a celebrated civil engineer, was born 
at Phantassie, East Lothian, June 7, 1761. lie v\as educated 
at East Linton and Dunbar, and alter woiking some time as a 
millwright, proceeded to Edinburgh, where he attended the 
lectures of Robison and Black. Recommended by the former, 
he entered the employment of Boulton and Watt, at Soho, 
near Birmingham, in 1780, and in 1789 lie was appointed by 
this fiim to superintend the construction of the Albion Mill. 
His reputation was now thoroughly established, and in 
1794 he was recognised as the foremost engineer in the 
country. He especially excelled in the construction of bridges, 
of which the finest are Waterloo and Southwaik Bridges. At 
various other places, Leeds, Boston, Musselburgh, Kelso, See., 
are similar structures, which in elegance and solidity are un- 
surpassed. As an engineer of dockyards, harbours, canals, 
and railways, he also stood pre-eminent ; and London, Hull, 
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Plymouth, Portsmouth, Liverpool, Dublin, Greenock, Leith, 
&c, t furnish evidences of his talents in this respect. Per- 
haps the most remarkable of his naval works is the Plymouth 
Breakwater. R. died at London, October 16, 1821, and 
was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. — George R., F.R.S., 
eldest son of the preceding, was born in the parish of Christ 
Church, Surrey, January 3, 1791. Four years he studied at 
Edinburgh University, returning to London in 1&11, wheje he 
became assistant to nis father, after whose death he foimed a 
partnership with his brother John (afterwards Sir John), and 
later with his two sons. He constructed many of the great 
naval works at Sebastopol, Cionstadt, Odessa, in Belgium, and 
at the various British ports ; and executed besides several rail- 
ways at home and on the Continent. He died in London, March 
30, 1866. — Sir John R., the brother of the latter, was born 
August 30, 1794. He was knighted at the opening of the new 
London Bridge (1831), a work executed by him, though designed 
by his father. He retired from his brother’s firm in 1845, and 
subsequently won great celebiity as a civil engineer, lie was 
recognised as one of the highest authorities on all questions 
connected with naval engineering, and was the author of a work 
on harbouts. He died September 3, 1874. See Autobiography 
o/StrJ. A'. (1875). 

Rent (Fr. rente, from rendre , ‘to give back’) is that portion 
of the product of soil which remains over 'and above the portions 
covering the expenses of cultivation. This may be taken as 
a fairly comprehensive definition of R. ; but no definition 
has ever been agreed upon by any two economists. Feudal tra- 
ditions envelop the relations of landlord and tenant so much, 
that we find difficulty in perceiving this, that R. is the result of 
a contract entered into voluntarily by both parties concerned. 
To hire a field is an act every way similar in piinciple to the 
hiring of a house or a ship. The true position of a landlord is 
not that of a patron, but that of a party to a contract, his peculiar 
qualification being that he is a capitalist. 

It is from its productive agency that profits accrue to the pro- 
prietor of land; but land is not the only pioductive natural 
agent. The water of rivers turns this mill, the wind turns that. 
Yet, while all other natural agents aie looked upon as practi- 
cally inexhaustible, it is otherwise with land. No capital, no 
industry can be said to be expended on the sea or the wind ; 
capital and industry arc lavished upon land. Why, then, aic 
capital and industry thus expended on the soil? In answer to 
demand. The productive soil lias no value, except as producing 
that which satisfies some demand. There are rich tracts of corn- 
land in the heart of Afiica wholly valueless; nobody is in the 
least benefited by theii fertility. Suppose a colony to establish 
itself m a tract of such land. The members of that colony will 
begin cultivation immediately ; they will work on till food suffi- 
cient for the wants of all is secured. No further labour than 
this would they bestow upon the soil, because the fruits of such 
labour would remain unconsumcd and useless. What each man 
received from the soil would exactly compensate his labour. But 
if a sudden increase of demand for corn arose, say in a neigh- 
bouring colony, the owneis of the soil would probably do one of 
two things — they would woik harder and sell their surplus pro- 
duce. or they would allow others to cultivate the land, them- 
selves stipulating for a certain proportion of the grain produced. 
Pioperly, we should call the first of these cases one of profit ; 
the second, one of R. All that the proprietors might produce 
above what was necessary for their own maintenance might go 
for profit ; all that the tenants might produce above what was 
necessary for their maintenance might go for R. Thus, culti- 
vation must go on wherever there is a man, but appropriation of 
the soil only follows on demand in excess of that of him who 
appropriates. Whence it follows, that if a soil is capable of 
producing more than suffices for the maintenance of the labour 
expended upon it, it is capable of yielding R. Appropriation 
follows demand ; R. follows appropriation. 

Two important theories of R. f differing widely from the 
account given above — which agrees with the most commonly 
accepted doctrines — are those of Bastiat with his followers, and 
Ricardo with his. 

Bastiat's theory is that R. is only compensation received by 
the landlord fur labour and capital expended at one time or other 
on the land. This theory was raised as a shield against the 
attacks of the socialists, who maintain that landed property is a 
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privilege, and should therefore be abolished. Bastiatreplles that 
landed property is no privilege ; that R. is no privilege, but a 
right similar to that connected with any other species of pro* 
perty ; it bears no relation to natural agents, but applies exclu- 
sively to services rendered. Without going into details of this 
plausible theory, we may point to the example of a kelp shore 
or a gravel pit, upon winch no capital or human labour was ever 
expended, to illustrate its fallacy. 

Ricardo’s theory is that R. is determined by the difference in 
the product of land of different qualities, the worst land in culti- 
vation yielding no R. at all. An example may illustrate this 
doctrine. When colonisation takes place in any country abound* 
ing in fertile, unappropriated land, no R. is paid— no person 
would pay for what might be got for nothing. But when tillage 
has readied that particular stage at which demand can no 
longer be supplied by the best lands, either the increase of 
population must cease, or people must consent to pay such an 
additional price for corn as shall enable cultivators to bestow 
attention on inferior soil?. Suppose that land of the first 
quality yielded roo quarters per acre, and that of the second 
only 80. A farmer would geneially be as willing to cultivate 
the first soil, giving 20 quaiters by way of R., as to cultivate 
the second soil, subject to no claim for R. In either case, he 
himself would receive 80 quarters from the land. This increase 
of R. is not, as generally supposed, occasioned by improved 
agriculture, or by anything like a greater natural fertility in the 
soil. It results from the stress of population, which makes it 
necessary to resort to soils of a deci casing fertility. R. varies 
in inverse proportion to the amount of produce obtained by means 
of capiial and labour employed in cultivation; it increases when the 
profits of agriculture diminish, and diminishes as these increase. 
Profits are at their maximum m new countries where good land 
is unappropriated ; rents are at their maximum in old countries 
where even the worst soils are apnropriated. 

To detail objections to tins doctrine would require great space. 
Suffice it to say that Ricardo’s theory of R., like his theory of 
value, avoids a duect appeal to Demand. Ricardo in both 
cases makes cost of production a cause, whereas co^t of produc- 
tion and value and R. are alike limited by the single determinatoi 
Demand. 

Law Regardin'* R . — For legal modes of enforcing payment 
of R. after it becomes due, see, in English law, Distress, 
Ejectment. On the same subject in Scotch law see Poind- 
ing, Ejection and Intrusion, and in both cases the arti- 
cles referred to in these. By 33 and 34 Viet. c. 35 rents and 
tithes, and payments in place of these, aie, after 1st August 
1870, held to accrue from day to day, and are appoitionable 
accordingly ; an accrued part not becoming due until the whole 
would have been so. See Landlord and Tenant. A tenant 
must continue to pay lent though the piemises in icspect of 
which it becomes due are burnt, and the landlord refuses to 
rebuild them. See Repairs. 

Ren'ton, a small town on the Leven, in Dumbartonshire, 3 
mile* N. of Dumbarton, was founded by the Smollett* of Bonlnll 
in 1782. Tobias Smollett, the novelist, was born in it? neighbour- 
hood, and a monument has been erected to his memory in the 
town. R. has considerable calico-printing, bleaching, and dyeing 
industries. Pop. (1S71) 3087. 

Remincia'tion. In English law the term is only applied 
to denote the icfusal of an executor to accept office. The R. 
should be made by a letter to the Court of Probate. In Scotland, 
R. by an heir means his declining, which lie is entitled to do, 
to accept an inheritance, the acceptance involving liability for 
debt attached to the subject. See Annus Deliberandi. 
of lease or other light is equivalent to surrender . 

Ren'wick, J ames, a preacher and martyr of the Covenant, 
was born of humble paicntagc at Minmhive, Dumfriesshire, 15th 
Februaiy 1662. lie attended Edinburgh University, but wasrefused 
a degree on declining to take the oath of allegiance, and afterwit* 
nessing the execution of Cargill in 1681, he threw m his lot with 
the Covenanters. At the request of the * Society Men ’ he went 
to Holland, and was ordained at Groningen, immediately after- 
wards returning to Scotland, when he preached his first public 
sermon on Dannead Moss in 1683. His life now became one 
of incessant danger, as he rapidly passed from place to place 
throughout the S.W. of Scotland, preaching, counselling, cor- 
responding, and issuing manifestoes. On the proclamation of 
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Tames tL in 1685, R. and 200 men went to Sanquhar, and pub- 
lished a declaration disowning him as a Papist, and throwing off 
allegiance. la 1687 a sum of^ioo was offered for the capture 
of K. dead or alive, and in less than five months fifteen furious 
searches were made for him by dragoon parties. After many 
wonderful escapes he was at last taken in Edinburgh, where, in 
spite of his youth and nobility of character, he was speedily con- 
demned, and executed 17th February 1688, his last words being 
drowned by the beating of drums. Sec Life of R. by Alexander 
Shields, a contemporary ; also A Choice Collection of very valu- 
able Prefaces , Lectures , and Sermons, preached upon the Mountains 
and Muirs of Scotland, in the Hottest Time of the Persecution, by 
Mr, James Rcnwick (Glasg. 1777). 

Eep (probably a corruption of rib), a woollen fabric so woven 
as to present a ribbed appearance transversely. It is used for 
ladies* dresses. Any stuff exhibiting this feature is said to be 
repped* 

Repairs' (in law). If a tenant agree to make repairs, and 
the premises are burnt, wholly or partially, he is bound to replace 
them, unless there is a contrary stipulation. He is not, how- 
ever, bound to replace damage done by natural casualty. See 
Act of God. In England, the burden of making K. is by com- 
mon law laid on the tenant ; in Scotland it falls on the landlord, 
unless they have become necessary through the tenant’s fault. 
In English Church law, sec Dilapidation. 


Repeat', in music, a sign that^a portion of a composition is to 
be played or sung twice. The part to be repeated is indicated by 


dots, sometimes tw’o 




and sometimes four 



being used. The words Da Capo ( D.C .) signify that the repeat 
is to be from the beginning, and if the entire passngc is not to 
be again performed, the word five points out where the repetition 
is to end. The words Da Segno ( D.S ’.) are used instead of 
Da Capo when the repeat is to run from another point than the 
beginning, such point being maiked . An alteration is some- 
times made the second Lime, thus : — 


1st time, or prima Volta. 


?nd time or scconda volta 










- 


ill 

Hp- 

± 

dH- 


When a few bars are to be repeated they are marked bis. 


Repetition, in Scotch law, means lepaymcnt of money 
erroneously paid. See Condictio Indisbeti. 


Reple'vy and Sale. In English law, a replevy is an 
action to lest the legality of a Distress (q. v.) and to recover the 
goods distrained. As the action may involve a tenant in an 
expensive and protracted lawsuit, it ought to be very cautiously 
attempted. To replevy, the tenant whose goods have been 
distrained, must, within five days after notice of distress has been 
given to linn, enter into a bond, with two sureties, for double 
the value of the goods, to try without delay the right of distiain- 
ing, and to return the distress should the case go against him. 
The judge will then direct a precept to a bailiff torestorc the 
goods to the tenant. 


Replication, in English law, is the pleading of the plaintiff 
in answer to the plea of the defendant. 


Reporting 1 , Parliamentary. Trior to the practice of P. 
R 4 the discussions of the House of Commons were scarcely more 
known to the public than those of the Cabinet Council, anil it 
was only after a long and arduous struggle that the Legislature 
allowed an unchallenged record of its debates to appear in the 
press. The work which gives the most methodical and complete 
record of the proceedings of ancient English Parliaments is 
Cobbelt’s Parliamentary History of England, which forms a 
historical introduction to Hansard. When we consider that the 
first volume of this seiies embraces the period of time from 1066 
to 1625, while Hansard’s Debates for a single session comprise 
several volumes of the same size, we can understand the revolution 
worked as regards the publicity of parliamentary proceedings by 
the institution of regular reporting. The Parliamentary History 
was compiled from numerous disjointed authorities, such as the 
Records, the Rolls of Parliament, English histories, a former 
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Parliamentary or Constitutional History, first published in 1751, 
the Journals of the two Houses, containing the votes and pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords from the reign of Henry VUL, 
and those of the House of Commons from the reign of Edward 
VI., and Sir Symonds D’Ewes’s Journal of Queen Elisabeth's 
Parliaments . 7 he Proceedings and Debates of the House of 

Commons in 1620 and 1621, collected by a member of that 
House, published at Oxford in 2 vols., were incorporated in 
Cobbett’s work. Rushworth, assistant-cleik in the Long 
Parliament in 1640, made notes of the principal speeches he 
heard, and’ embodied them in his Historical Collections . A 
series of Debates of the House of Commons from 1667 to 
1694, collected by the Honourable A. Grey, M.P. for Derby, 
is an important historical contribution in 10 volumes. In 
most of these works much of the material consists of papers 
laid before Parliament of mere momentary utility, and having a 
very remote connection with the valuable proceedings of Parlia- 
ment. A member sometimes transmitted accounts of proceed- 
ings privately to his constituents. The famous Andrew Marvell 
supplied Hull for example with daily information of this kind 
from 1660 to 1678/ It was not till the end of the 17th c. that 
meagre Parliamentary reports furtively found their way into the 
public journals, being sent thither by some adventurous members. 
In 1698 the attention of the House of Lords was called to the 
innovation, which they declared to be a breach of privilege. The 
House of Commons expressed itself similarly in 172S, and 
adopted a resolution to punish offenders in future with the ut- 
most severity. This determination was not however actively 
carried into practice, and in 1735 two publications, the Gentle • 
man's Magazine and the London Magazine , began to give more 
elaborate accounts of the debates than had ever been attempted. 
The names of the speakers were suppressed, with the exception 
of .the first and last letters, a transparent device, but sufficient to 
postpone the wrath of Parliament for some time. According to 
Sir John Hawkins, the modus operandi of Edward Cave, the 
proprietor of the Gentleman s Magazine, was to obtain admission 
along with his assistants to a concealed station in the House, 
where they took down notes of the several speeches, and the 
general tendency and substance of the arguments. This crude 
matter was adjusted and embellished by William Guthrie, the 
historian, who seems sometimes to have attended himself, 
and who possessed a most retentive memory in addition to his 
other abilities. The reports did not appear till the end of 
the year, and thus six months sometimes intervened be- 
fore the account of a debate was published, proceedings in 
January not appearing in print till July. On April 13, 1738, 
the House of Commons again characterised the publication of 
debates as a ‘ high indignity and notorious breach of privilege 
though, by J.he irony of circumstances, a most full account of the 
debate upon this motion, which was unanimously adopted, will 
be found in the Parliamentary History. The magazines there- 
fore resorted to the expedient of describing the debates as if they 
had occurred in a fictitious assembly. Thus the Gentleman's 
Macaztnc headed its account as the ‘ Debates in the Senate of 
Liliiput,’ and the London Magazine gave the proceedings as the 
‘ Journal of a Political Club/ a key to the names of the speakers, 
&c., being duly supplied in both works at the end of the year. 
Dn the 19th November 1740, Dr. Johnson succeeded Guthrie as 
the writer for the Gentleman's Magazine , and he continued to do 
the work till 23d February 1743. Boswell informs us that John- 
con had sometimes ‘ nothing more communicated to him than 
the names of the scvcial speakers and the part which they took 
in the debate,’ so that when wc consider the imagination of the 
Doctor, and the grandiloquent style of his reports, we cannot 
accept the latter as very litcial. But it us certain that Cave was 
at considerable pains to secure accuracy, and that speeches were 
frequently furnished to the members themselves to Correct. 
Johnson was succeeded by Dr. Hawkesworth, author of the 
Adventurer. Cave and Thomas Astley, the printers of the 
London Magazine, were ordered into the custody of Usher of the 
Black Rod in 1 747, charged with reporting the trial of Lord 
Lovat before his peers in 1745. But though they were jepri- 
manded and had to pay fees, implore pardon, and J&unise 
amendment, Cave after a short while resumed his reports of the 
Lords’ debates. In 1704 the House of Lords fined the pro- 
prietors of the London Evening Post £100 for mentioning the 
name of one of its members, and in several succeeding sessions 
printers of newspapers were fined for similar offences. Four 
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printers, including Woodfall of the Public Advertiser , were re- 
primanded by the House of Commons in 1766. Meanwhile 
public feeling became aroused, and so strongly did it declare itself 
in favour of the reporting of debates, that newspapers continued 
the system with increasing energy, while Parliament winked at 
the daily breach of its privileges. Among the most determined 
advocates of the rights of the press at this juncture were Horne 
Tooke and John Wilkes, and it was on the occasion of the 
latter's notorious struggle with Parliament that the final storm 
burst in which a complete victory was won by journalism. 
After a fierce night’s debate on 1 2th March 1771, in which 
twenty-three separate divisions were taken on the subject, 
eight printers were summoned before the bar of the House of 
Commons, none of whom obeyed. The city magistrates were in 
sympathy with the public, and dischaiged three of the offending 
printers who were brought before them. For this contempt 
of Parliament the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver were 
committed to the Tower, and the cleik of the City was com- 
pelled to tear out the leaves of the register containing the 
judgments of the magistrates. On the other hand, the City 
authorities sent to prison the officers who had arrested Wheblc, 
one of the printers. The popular excitement was intense, but 
after a time the House gave up the struggle, and thenceforward 
made no attempt to punish the practice. Reporting the debates 
still remained theoretically a breach of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, but the right of the public to be present through their 
agents was clearly established, The House lias therefore since 
this time taken no notice of the breach except when a report has 
been manifestly unfaithful, as in the case of a paper in 1801. 
The printers of the Times and the Daily Nnvs were summoned 
before the bar of the House of Commons so late as 1875, but it 
was with regard to an entirely different question, viz., the publi- 
cation of matter relating to evidence given in a select committee 
of the House. 

Among the ablest of early Parliamentary reporters was 
‘Memory’ Woodfall, of the Morning Chronicle , who is said to 
have been able to write out accurately a column speech with- 
out a single note, llis successor, John Perry, was the fust 
to establish a regular relay of reporters who look up the 
work at short intervals. Thus a reporter found time to write 
out his note* in full while his colleagues continued the note- 
taking, and a full report of the debate was in writing almost im- 
mediately after its termination. The practice became after a 
time universal among other papers, and it is still muse. During 
the last century, reporters had no means of entering the gallery 
beyond those within the reach of the general public, and on im- 
portant occasions had to push their way through the crowd. Oil 
the occasion of a great debate, shortly before the death of Pitt, 
they struck, so to speak, on account of the bad accommodation, 
and the Minister’s brilliant periods were unreported. The result 
was the appropriation, of the uppermost bench of the gallery, with 
a separate door, to their exclusive use, and a reporters' room was 
subsequently added. .Soon afterwards the Lords followed the 
Commons’ example. For a long time note-books were forbidden 
to be shown at the bar of the Upper House, and Mr. Windycr 
was the first reporter who defied the rules in this respect. When 
the new Houses of Parliament w T cre built, separate rooms weic 
given to reporters, exclusive of the reporters’ galleries facing the 
woolsack in the House of Peers, and behind the chair 111 the 
House of Commons. 

After the close of the great war in 1815, public opinion became 
concentrated more on domestic than on foreign affairs, and the 
consequence was an increased demand for parliamentary intelli- 
gence. The reports became still more voluminous at the time 
of the Reform agitation, and in Barrow’s Mirror of Parliament, 
for which members corrected their speeches, very full accounts 
were given. In England the , 'public appetite for debates seems 
somewhat to have slackened of late years, though it is as great 
in Scotland as ever. Parliament, however, with the great addition 
of public business, has become more loquacious. Thus in 1841, 
231 members took part in the debates, while the number in 1876 
had increased to 3S5. The practice of reporting has had a marked 
effect on parliamentary eloquence. Before its institution an orator 
on a momentous occasion addressed an audience of men more or 
less labouring under feelings of temporary excitement. He was 
then tempted to declaim in a heightened or exaggerated vein, or 
to try like a parliamentary Orpheus or Piper of Uamelin to 
charm members to follow him into the lobby by the single sweet- 
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ness of his eloquence. But under present circumstances he is 
compelled to tliink less of a momentary than a permanent 
triumph. He addresses the calm, reflective judgment of the 
country, and speaks with the knowledge that his arguments will 
go forth to the world accompanied by full commentaries and 
searching criticisms in the columns of the public press. 

Of 74 reporters regularly engaged in the House of Commons 
in the year 1S77, 15 were employed on the staff of the Times , 
9 on the Standard, 8 each on the Daily News , Morning Ad- 
vertiser , and Morning Post, 6 on the Daily Telegraph, and 5 on 
the London evening papers, while the remainder represented 
the various news agencies that supply the provincial papers. 
These gentlemen were also available for duty during the brief 
sittings of the House of l^ords, but when important debates 
were proceeding in both Houses, extra reporters were engaged. 
The parliamentary intelligence of the Times and Standard in 
paiticular enjoys a deserved reputation. The reporting staff of 
each paper is under the direction of a leader, who is the medium 
of communication between them and the office, and who in most 
cases writes the summary. The reporters take turns in the gallery, 
varying in length according to the importance of the debate or 
speaker, and transcribe their notes in dingy rooms behind the 
gallery and under the ladies’ gallery, or else in one of the com- 
mittee-rooms in the House of Commons. They have a good, 
well-fitted writing 100m in the House of Lords. Most newspapers 
have communication by telegraph with the Houses of Parliament 
— indeed one paper (the Daily News) has recently introduced a 
telephone — but the wiies are not used for the transmission of the 
reports, which are sent by messengers and cabs to the offices. 
Wonderful as the results obtained arc, wc cannot look upon the 
present system of newspaper reporting as pci feet. Public jour- 
nals are, after all, commcicial speculations, and their proprietors 
must suit, like all other business-men, their own interests and the 
tastes of their clients. They will not perform work at a loss, 
nor print what few care to lead. Much therefore remains un- 
reported, important discussions on supply and committees on bills 
are often scarcely noticed, while the despatch of newspapers to 
the provinces by the early morning trains forbids justice being 
done to the speeches after midnight. Probably, if the chief pro- 
vincial newspapers were admitted to the gallery, there would be 
greater efforts even in this respect, while the icports would cer- 
tainly be impioved. As regards accuracy, Mr. Gladstone recently 
observed that he was better lepoitcd in the provinces than 
in the House of Commons. Thi* is probably accounted for by 
the fact that in public meetings the repot ter* are placed close to 
and in front of the speaker, whereas in the House of Commons 
the gallery is some 20 feet above the level of the floor, and the 
member* often speak with their backs to the representatives of 
the press. That the seporls arc as excellent as they are is a 
marvel, considering the difficulties of the task. The duties of a 
Parliamentary reporter demand abilities of a high order, readi- 
ness, invention, cnduiancc, intelligence, and memory, besides a 
special and severe training. He must not only be a complete 
master of shorthand, so as to write a vcibatim report, but must 
be able to seize the salient points of a disjointed speech, to con- 
dense a wandering harangue into a practical form, and to state 
elegantly what has often been expressed most awkwardly. 
There aie few professions of so restricted a nature which have 
been adorned by so many men who have subsequently attained 
eminence. loid Campbell and Charles Dickens, the latter of 
whom when engaged on the Morning Chi ankle was one of the 
fastest WTiters on record, have not been the only occupants of 
the reporters’ gallery who have made their names illustrious. 

Until the year 1875 it wars within the power of any memberof 
the House of Commons to obtain the withdiawalof reporters on 
his calling the attention of speakers to the presence of strangers. 
On the 27th of April in that year Mr. Biggar took this step. 
On the motion of Mr. Disraeli the suspension of the rule during 
that sitting w^as adopted, and the incident led to its alteration. 
It is now necessary to obtain a vote of the House on the ques- 
tion of the withdrawal of strangers. A division on the subject 
was baulked in 1876 by a count-out, and the first actual division 
took place on 12th April 1878, when, on Mr. King-Ilarma’n’s 
motion, strangers were excluded for three hours during a dis- 
cussion on the assassination of Lord Leitrim, A summary of 
the proceedings while the reporters were absent was furnished by 
members to the press. 

The annual publication of Hansard's Parliamentary Debates , 
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begun in 1803, has been conducted with such tact that they have 
improved every year. They are compiled from the daily papers 
and local reports, corrected by the members themselves, and 
though not authoritative, their accuracy has rarely been disputed. 
The question ha$, however, lately arisen in the House whether 
the matter should be left to private enterprise, or whether official 
verbatim reports ought not to be provided by a staff of reporters 
employed by Government. In proposing a motion to the latter 
effect on April 10, 1877, Mr. Hanbury Tracy estimated that six 
reporters and six writers in front of the speaker would meet the 
want at an annual cost of about 15,000. The motion was lost 
by 152 votes to 128. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons sat in July 1878 to consider the question of P. R., 
both with regard to the desirableness of an official report, and 
the necessity of other newspapers than those published in London 
being represented in the gallery. 

In the United States official reports are published, every 
senator being allowed two copies of the Concessional Record for 
liis own use, and twelve for distiibution. Such reports have also 
been adopted in Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, and other 
British colonics. I11 most foreign countries the official are the 
only reports, newspapers being unrepresented at the debates. 
In France, where the Assembly meets early in the day, the 
official reports, which are of three kinds — one in extenso , a sum- 
mary, and a very short report — are corrected by the deputies 
within five hours. The official reports are sold to the daily 
press, and a similar system is followed in Austria and Germany, 
and was adopted by the late Turkish Pailiament. 

References . — Andrew’s History of British Journalism (1859), 
Knight Hunt’s Fourth Estate (1859), Grant’s Newspaper Eras 
(1S71), Wade’s British History , Pitman’s Reporter’s Companion , 
the debate in Hansard on Hanbury Tracey’s motion, April 10, 

1877, &c. 

Reports, Law. These comprise the decisions on legal 
issues preserved in the archives of the various divisions, and 
communicated to the public in numerous volumes. They con- 
tain a narrative of each case, a summary of the proceeding, the 
argument on both sides, the judgment, and the reasons for it. 
The R. arc extant in a regular series from the reign of 
Kdwardll. inclusive. From his reign to that of Henry VIIT. 
they were taken by the protonotaries, or chief sezibes of the 
court, at the expense of the crown. From the reign of Henry 
VIII. to 1805 they were taken by private persons; a system 
which led to great inaccmacy. In 1S05 an improved system 
was instituted, under the superintendence of the Council of Law 
Reporting, since incorporated. The statutes are hardly less 
voluminous. A revised edition of those now 111 force is in course 
of publication. See Act of Parliament. 

Repouss'd (Fi.) is an ait teim applied to ornamental metal 
work, produced by hammering or beating up the sheet of metal 
from behind until a design is roughly formed, then working on the 
front, and finishing the work by the process of chasing. Metal 
objects were worked in R. by the ancients, and all through the 
middle ages ; and in the 16th c. this artistic process leccived its 
highest development in the hands of Benvenuto Cellini and 
other aitisls, who produced va»es and figuies m gold and silver, 
and pieces of armour in steel and iron. Of late years a revival 
of the higher flights of R.-work has taken place in England and 
France, and some woiksof ait of extraordinaiy beauty have been 
executed. 

Representation, in politics, the method necessarily adopted 
in all states of any extent for obtaining a foimal expression of 
the popular will. It is not employed exclusively in democratic 
constitutions. Many ecclesiastical assemblies have been repre- 
sentative, and even in absolute monarchies R. is sometimes 
brought into moie or less limited play. It is best seen, 
however, in democratic forms of government. An ideal, or 
* pure * democracy, as it is called, is that in which every citi- 
zen has a direct and independent voice in the national coun- 
cils. This is only possible in very limited communities. 
When the political unit is of such size that it is impossible for 
all the citizens to attend frequently or at all in one place, the 
necessity for R. arises. A stated number of citizens, or those 
inhabiting some particular place, choose one or more represen - 
tatms, to whom they delegate their political rights and powers. 
< Experience shows/ says Mr. E. A. Freeman, * that the purely 
democratic system which does such great things for a wandering 



band, a single city, or a small district, becomes out of place when 
it is applied to all the inhabitants of a large country. . , . The 
representative assembly is as much the natural form of free 
government for the greater society as the primary assembly is for 
the smaller.’ 

R. was little, if at all, developed among the ancients. It must 
not be thought that wherever there is election there is R. The 
elective officials of Greece and Rome were in no sense represen- 
tative, their functions being purely executive. In Greece R. was 
in most cases rendered unnecessary by the small extent of the 
political units. In Rome, when her empire began to extend 
over Italy, the need of R. was severely lelt, but it was never 
introduced. The earliest instance of a complete system of R. 
is to be found in the parliament of the Sicilies, under the 
Swabian dynasty, in the 13th c. The growth of the represen- 
tative system in England is traced in the article Parliament 
(q. v.). In Scotland, representative burgesses formed part of 
Robert Bruce’s national assembly at Cambuskenncth in 1326, 
but it was not till 1587 that R. was permanently introduced, and 
even then to a very limited extent. Down to a very late period 
in British history, the purposes of the representative system were 
in many instances defeated by ‘pocket boroughs/ ‘rotten 
boroughs/ and aristocratic pressure and influences, but these 
abuses have been largely done away with by the Reform Bills 
of 1831 and 1867. R. now plays a more or less important part 
in the government of every European country except Russia, as 
well as in that of the United States and in almost ail the British 
colonies. 

The theory of R. generally received at present is that the 
representative should not give pledges to his constituents as to 
his action on any particular question — that he should not be 
merely their mouthpiece, but that, once elected, he should act 
on his own responsibility, with due regard, of course, to their 
interests and wishes. Mr. Mill, however, admits that it is 
almost impossible to prevent pledges being demanded and given. 
Another point on which speculative politicians have expended 
much ingenuity is how to secure the Proportional R as it is 
called, of minorities as well as majorities. This is so far secured 
by the system of three-cornered voting (/.<?., where there are three 
vacancies giving each voter only two votes), or by that of cumu- 
lative voting (i.e,, allowing voters who have more than one vote 
to give them all to one candidate). Both of these systems are 
in use in England, either in parliamentary, municipal, or school- 
board elections, but they are at best very rough. means for their 
end. See Mill’s Representative Government (iS6r), Hare’s 7 rea- 
lise on the Election of Representatives (1859), Professor Fawcett's 
Mr, Hare’s Reform Bill Simplified (i860). 

Reprieve' (from Fr. rep rend re) L, in law, a suspension of a 
criminal sentence. It may be befoie or after judgment. If the 
judge doubts the justice of a verdict, or the validity of the in- 
dictment, he may stay sentence to give time for consulting the 
Crown ; and after sentence the Crown may grant R., which 
generally proceeds on the recommendation of the jury, usually 
substituting a minor punishment to that which has been awarded. 
Insanity, or pregnancy, if proved, is always held to be valid 
ground for R. 

Repri'sal (Fr. reprhaille ; Low Lat. reprensalia , ‘ things 
seized back/ from reprendre) is the retaking of goods captured 
by an enemy, or of an equivalent. A ship ictaken is a reprise. 
It becomes the property of the recaptois if more than twenty- 
four hours have passed since the original seizure ; otherwise it 
must be wholly returned to the owners. 

Repri'sal, Letters of, the same as Letters of Marque. 
See Letter. 

Reproba'tion is the name given to a doctrine alleged to 
be involved in the Calvmistic doctrine of Election, but re- 
pudiated by Calvinists in the sense sought to be given to it. 
The word R. docs not occur in the Confession of Faith , but the 
following language seeins sufficiently explicit : ‘ By the decree 
of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels 
are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained 
to everlasting death’ (chap. iii. sec. 3). Yet in sec. 7 of the 
same chapter it is further stated that it hath pleased God ‘ for 
the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, 
and to ordain them (the non-elect) to dishonour and wrath for 
their sin , to the praise of his glorious justice/ The phrase ‘ for 
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their sin ’ is held to introduce the moral element that clears 
the doctrine of the character ascribed to it by its adversaries. 

Reproduction, the act of producing new organisms or beings 
in the animal and plant worlds. This process may be regarded 
as initiating the process of Development (cj. v.), or that through 
which the germ or egg becomes transformed into the likeness of 
the being which gave it birth. The function of R. in plants is 
effected by means of the essential organs of the flower — these 
organs being the stamens and pistil . The envelopes of the flower 
( calyx and corolla ) help by their colour, odour, See., to attract 
insects to the plants ; the insects carrying the pollen from the 
stamens of one flower to those of another flower of the same 
species, and thus effecting the fertilisation of the ovules. When 
the pollen of the stamens is applied to the stigma of the Pistil 
(q. v.), a pollen-tube is produced by the growth and elongation of 
the inner coat or intine of the pollen-grain. This pollen-tube 
passes down through the style of the pistil, and biings the matter 
of the pollen-grain in contact with the ovules, the result of this 
contact being the fertilisation or impregnation of the ovules. 
After fertilisation the ovules become ‘seeds-/ and are then 
capable, when placed in suitable circumstances', of growing up 
each into a new plant. Tile ordinary course of R. in plants is 
closely paralleled by the true sexual R. of animals. Here we 
find, as m jdants^ the elements of sex operating to secure the fer- 
tilisation of the egg or germ. The male organ (sperrnanum) of 
the animal supplies the spermatic fluid for the fertilisation of the 
product of the female generative organs— the ovum or egg. The 
stamens of the plant are thus comparable to the spermarium of 
the animat ; while the pistil of the plant is the analogue of the 
oraty or ovarium of the female animal. In all groups of animals 
save the Protozoa (q. v.), true or sexual R. occurs, and some 
authorities maintain that even in the Protozoa this process is 
truly represented. The nucleus of these lowest forms is thus 
believed to represent an ovary ; whilst the nucleolus is thought 
to represent the male organ of higher Animals. In all animals 
the essential act of sexual R. is thus seen to consist in the contact 
of the male and female generative products. This contact is 
effected in very varied ways. In many lower animals, and even 
in higher forms (e.g. , Fishes and Amphibians) there is no coition 
or copulative act. The male simply sheds the seminal fluid over 
the eggs of the female, and in some cases the male fluid may 
simply be discharged into the surrounding water, and fertilisation 
of the eggs may be laigely a matter of chance. Where Herma- 
phroditism (q. v.) occurs, the act of fertilisation is lendcred one 
of simple performance, but some hermaphrodite forms (e.g.. 
Leeches and Snail-.) require to be impregnated by their herma- 
phrodite neighbours to ensure fertilisation. In such a case the 
male generative organs of the one form fertilise the female 
organs of the other ; the female organs of the first being in 
turn fertilised by the male organs of the latter. In all Ver- 
tebrate animals, the sexes are situated in distinct individuals ; 
herrnaphrodiusm being only found in cases of monstrosities. 
Many Invertebrates (eg., Insects, Spiders, Crustaceans — except- 
ing the Cirripedia — Cuttlefishes, See.) exemplify as complete 
a separation of the sexes ; while among hermaphrodite or 
monoecious forms may be cited the Snails, certain Lamelli- 
bvanchiates, many Brachiopods, Sea-Squirts, Polyzoa, Earth- 
worms, Leeches, &c. In ceitain fishes (e.g., Dogfishes, Skates, 
and Rays) the embryos or young are enclosed in curious egg- 
capsules formed of a horny material resembling seaweed in 
its texture. These capsules are frequently cast up on our 
coasts, and are popularly known as ‘Mermaid’s Piuses. * 
Some Molluscs (e.g. , the Cuttlefishes and Whelks; also enclose 
their eggs in protective sacs termed mdamcntal capsules. In 
Mammalia, the act of R. necessarily becomes more compli- 
cated than in other groups, conformably with the more elaborate 
piocess of development through which these animals pass. The 
chief subject of interest, in connection with the R. of the highest 
group of animals, has already been noticed in the article Pla- 
centa (q. v.). 

In the animal world certain asexual processes of R. also 
occur. Into these the elements of sex do not enter. They aro 
known under the terms fission and gemmation . By fission is 

meant the simple division of the body of an animal into two or 
more parts, each of which becomes in due lime a perfect animal. 
In such a case the ordinary processes of nutrition and growth 
serve to reproduce the new forms which have been outlined, as 
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it were, by the division of the parent- body. Such a process is 
well exemplified in many Protozoa, such as Amoeba, Infusoria, 
&c. The case of the Hydra, a freshwater Polype, whith, as 
Tremblay showed in 1744, maybe divided artificially into nume- 
rous parts, and perfectly reproduce its like, is paralleled by that 
of the sea-anemones or Actinia, which possess equally great 
separative powers. In some worms (e.g. , Hats) the body may 
be seen to divide spontaneously into two or more parts, a new 
head having been previously formed on the detached portion. 
Corals also exhibit the process of fission. It is obvious that the 
asexual process of R. by fission can only occur in animals of low 
organisation, whose tissues are equally vital throughout, and 
which can therefore bear, without any permanent injury, an 
amount of mutilation which would destroy animals of higher 
structure. The second form of asexual R. is that known as gem- 
mation or budding , and is described under the latter heading. 

Rep'tiles (Lat. reptilia, from repo, i I creep*), a class or 
group of Vertebrate animals, nearly allied to Birds. In modem 
systems of classification the Reptilia are included with birds (Aves) 
in the Sauropsida (q. v.). The distinctive characters of the Rep- 
tilia are as follows : — The exoskeleton never consists of feathers, 
but of bony plates or horny scales. In some cases, scales 
and plates may co-exist. The endoskeleton is always osseous. 
The breathing-organs are lungs. Gills or branchia are never pre- 
sent in R. — hence a first distinction between R. and such animals 
as the flogs, newts, See. The latter have gills in early life, and 
some Amphibians may have gills co-cxistent with lungs in adult 
life. But no leptile is provided with gills at any period of its 
existence. The heart of R. is three-chambered, save in croco- 
diles, in which thcie is an additional chamber. The skull is 
articulated to the spine by a single process or condyle , as in 
birds ; mammals and amphibians having two condyles. The 
lower jaw of R. is a compound bone. Each half consists of a 
number of pieces which are ossified together in the adult. The 
lower jaw further articulates with the skull by a quadrate bone , 
the os quadrat um, represented in mammalia by the malleus , or 
one of the small bones of the internal ear. The blood of U. is 
cold, and the red blood corpuscles are nucleated, as in birds ; 
but the lungs of R. aic closed sacs (as in mammalia), and do 
not, as in birds, open into air-sacs . In some R. (as in Snakes 
and the Blind Worms), all four limbs may be wanting. Some 
snakes (e.g., Boas) exhibit rudiments of the under pair of limbs, 
while some lizards may be provided with but one pair. But in 
the great majority of R. the limbs are well developed, and in 
certain extinct R. (e.g., Pterodactyles, q.v.), the fore limbs were 
modified for flight. It may thus be seen that R. differ from birds 
chiefly in the fact that they are cold-blooded, that they want 
feathers, have closed lungs, and have not the anterior extremities 
modified for flight. 

The exoskeleton of R. consists, as his already been remarked, 
of scales and bony plates. In Crocodilia both structures exist, 
but scales alone form the characteristic covering of other R. In 
the Chelonia (Tortoises and Turtles) the skeleton itself is greatly 
modified, and along with the exoskeleton of scales forms the 
well-known bony case in which the bodies of these animals are 
contained. The scales are developed from the dermis or true 
skin, and are covered by epidermal cells. It is this epidermal 
covering which is shed or cast in the moulting process of many 
serpeuts. The spine of R. may (as in Serpents) be extremely 
long. In Crocodilia the skeleton is very complete, and in- 
cludes most of the structures and parts regarded as typical of 
the vertebrate axis. The peculiarities of tliej reptilian skull 
have been already leferred to. The centra or bodies of the 
Vertebrae in R. may be hollow at cither end (ampkiccdous), 
proccelous (hollow in front and convex behind), or opisthocodous 
(the reverse of ‘ piococlous’). The sacrum of R. is provided 
with sacral mbs, the ilia of the pelvis articulating with these 
ribs. The * hand * of R. consists of more than three digits, and 
the toes are never fewer than three. The metatarsal bones are 
not united by ossification, nor are they connected with 'the 
lowermost tarsal bones; while in birds the astragalus of the 
ankle is united to the lower end of the tibia or shin-bone, and the 
ankle-joint of the bird thus ceases to exist in the middle of the 
tarsus or ankle. The disposition of the quadrate bone of R. 
differs in the various orders. In some genus (e.g*, Chelonia ) 
the quadrate bone is finally ossified to the skull. But in serpents 
the quadrate is a mobile bone, and through its mobility permits 
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the great extension of the jaws, and thus aids in the enlargement 
of the mouth* Zn all reptilia save the snakes the various regions 
of the spine and trunk, can be clearly defined. The digestive 
system of R. is of a complete character. It includes an oeso- 
phagus, a simple stomach, and a large and small intestine. The 
intestine terminates in a cloaca^ a common chamber also receiving 
the efferent ducts of the urinary and generative organs. The 
walls of the stomach of Croeodilia are highly muscular and pro- 
bably serve to triturate the food. The liver is well developed, 
and there is a gall bladder. The heart is three-chambered. , and 
consists of two auricles and a ventricle in all R., save the 
Croeodilia, , in which the single ventricle becomes divided by 
a complete septum or partition into two cavities, thus con- 
verting the crocodilian heart into a four-chambered organ. 
The circulation in all R. (inclusive of the Croeodilia ) is, how- 
ever, impure or mixed in its character. The pure blood from 
the lungs passes into the left auricle and thence into the 
ventricle ; the impure blood from the veins passes into the 
right auricle and thence into the ventricle. It follows that a 
mixture of arterial and venous blood takes place in the ven- 
tricle, this latter cavity by its contraction sending the mixed 
blood partly to the lungs for purification, and partly to the 
system for nutritive purposes. In birds, as in mammalia, the 
venous and arterial blood-currents are never mixed, but are 
kept distinct throughout the entire extent of the circulation. 
The same imperfect circulation obtains in the Croeodilia , the 
blood currents in which, however, not being mixed in the ven- 
tricle, but in the great blood-vessels {right and left aorta) in the 
neighbourhood of the heart. Between these vessels a communi- 
cation (the Foramen Panizzce) exists, and the impure blood from 
the right ventricle thus mixes into the pure blood which is being 
driven from the left ventricle to nourish the body. The breathing 
organs of R. consist of lungs, but the bronchi do not divide 
equally into pairs as in mammals. A larynx or organ of voice 
is developed. The lung-) of snakes are long and rudimentary, 
and exhibit little or no cellular structure in their posterior moiety. 
Only one lung is well developed, the left frequently existing in 
a rudimentary condi! ion. Tad most perfect lungs found in R. 
are those of Crocoddians aud Chelonians. The brain of R. is 
well developed and fills the cianial cavity. The cerebellum in 
Croeodilia has a ‘distinct Vernas with transverse fi -cures/ The 
optic lobes of R. are placed together on the upper surface of the 
mid-brain, and the oifaciot y lobes are Usually long. The sym- 
pathetic system of serpents is not well developed. The senses 
of R. are well developed as a rule. The eyes are rudimentary 
in some lizards (eg.) blindworms) and in some serpents. In 
serpents the outer skin is continued to foim the outer covering 
of the eye and is rendered transparent — hence the ‘stony gaze * 
of the serpents, whose eyelids are in xealily united. Many 
lizards, crocodiles, and chelonia have a ‘ third eyelid * or nictitat- 
ing membrane. The crocodiles alone have an outer car of small 
size, the internal ear being fairly developed in all R. The kid- 
neys of R. open by their ureters into the cloaca. Distinct male 
and female generative organs are developed, but true copula- 
tory organs arc found only in the Chelonians and Crocoddians. 
'Idle R. aie ovipaious animals — i.e. f produce eggs from which 
the young are afterwards hatched. Some ( e.g ., vipers and some 
lizards) are ovovivipaious and retain the eggs witlun tlieir bodies 
until the young aie hatched. 

Classification of Reptilia. — The R. are usually classified so as 
to form four ordcis of living R. and five orders of extinct forms. 
Former methods of arrangement divided this class into the 
Saurian R. (or those in which scales were developed as the 
body- covering), and /.oricate R., this latter group being repie- 
sented by the Croeodilia , in which bony plates foim part of the 
exoskeleton. The four orders of living R. are the (i) Chelonia 
(tortoises and turtles) ; (5) Ophtdia (snakes) ; (3) Lacertdia 
(lizaids) ; (4) Croeodilia (crocodiles). The extinct orders of R. 
include the orders (5) Icththopterygia {Tchvthosaurns) ; (6) 
Sauryp/erygia {Plesiosaurus) ; (7) Dhynodonlia ( Duytwdon ) or 
Anomodoniia } (8) Pterosauiia (. Pterodactyls ) ; (9) Deinosauri a 
{Iguanodon). 

Republican, a name which has at different times been given 
to political parties of different shades in the United States of 
America. It was in the Convention of 1787 that parties 
first developed themselves. The * Federalists/ among whom 
were Washington, Hamilton, the elder Adams, and Madison, 
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favoured a strong central government, not acting through the 
States, but directly upon the people. The * Anti- Federalists ’ I 
opposed any great central power, and maintained the rights 
of individual States. Jefferson was the head of this party, 
and, objecting to the name of ‘Democrats/ with which it had 
been saddled, tried to introduce the name *R.* In this he 
failed, and the title was gradually appropriated by the Federalist 

a . During the French wars, the Federalists sided with 
o md, while the Democrats, under the presidency of 
Madison, who had by that time gone over to their party, declared 
war against England in 1812. In 1832 the two parties appear 
under the names of ‘ National Republicans * and ‘ Democratic 
Republicans/ but the former party soon after assumed the name 
of Whigs. About this time slavery became J,he burning auestion 
of national politics, and on it the parties were clearly divided. 
The Democrats denied the right of the central government to 
prohibit slavery in new States and territories, while the Whigs, 
who afterwards merged into the present R. party, affirmed and 
wished to exercise this right. Thus the Democrats became 
identified with the slavery party, the Republicans with the anti- 
slavery party. The former has always had its stronghold in the 
South, the latter in New England and the North. In 1861 the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, a R., to the Presidency, determined 
the secession of the Southern States. During the war, the R. 
party was for maintaining the Union at all hazards, while the 
Democrats of the North were for acquiescing in the Southern 
secession. After the war, the R. ‘ platform * became that of 
giadual ‘reconstruction/ and of securing the complete political 
equality of the blacks and whites, the Democrats confining them- 
selves to a defence of State rights, and to the promotion of a 
general amnesty for the rebellion. In 1SG8, the presidential 
election resulted in the return of the R. candidate, General 
C^rant, who was re-elected in 1872. Again in 1876 a R., Mr. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, was elected to the Presidency. The pre- 
sent policy of the party may be defined as the support of a 
‘ hard-money ’ currency, and of civil service reform. 

Republics (Lat .rcspubiica, ‘common weal’), communities 
whcie the sovereignty is vested in the people, may be either 
democratic or aristocratic, *>., all who enjoy civil may also enjoy 
political lights, or these may be restricted to a privileged order | 
(sec Democracy and Oligarchy). The purest and most an- 1 
cient form of democracy was that m which all the citizens met 
in common assembly to enact their laws, a system practicable 
only in very small states, and which accordingly has been super- 
seded in all the modern R. of the world by that of Representa- 
tion (q. v.). Oligarchical Sparta, democratic Athens, and Rome, 
where the patrician privileges were gradually extended to the 
plebeians, constitute the great R. of antiquity ; Venice, Genoa, 
and the Hanseatic Towns, of the Middle Ages. That of the 
United Netherlands (1609 -1806) has passed away; so, too, the 
English Commonwealth (1649-60), and the still shorter-lived 
icpubltc of Spain (1S73). llle present day, with the excep- 
tion of the tiny states Andorra and San Maiino, France and 
Switzeiland arc the only European R., the former since 1870 
(its two earlier R. of 1792 and 1848 having given place to the 
Fiist and Second Empires), whilst the latter, whose independ- 
ence was recognised 111 1648, adopted (1847) a form of Fedeial 
Government (q. v.) resembling that of the United States. The 
Western hemisphere contains no fewer than eighteen R. — Argen- 
tine, Bolivia, Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, San j 
Domingo, the United States, Uiuguay, and Venezuela. The j 
empire of Biazil and the colonial possessions of European powers 
alone are governed on other than republican and democratic 
principles. See Freeman’s History of Federal Coz eminent (1861 ), 
and Comparative Politics (1873); May's Democracy in Europe 
(1S77); and Wolsey’s Political Science. 01 the State Theoretically 
and Practically Considered {2 vols. 1S78). 

RepuTsion is the action which two bodies exert upon one 
another when they tend to increase their mutual distance. Con- 
venient though the idea may be of a repulsive force as far as the 
mathematical statement of dynamical truth is concerned, there 
is little doubt that in nature true R. as defined above has no 
existence. Force itself has no real existence, far less repulsive 
force. It is simply a convenient name for the rate at which the 
energy of a system is changing from one form to another. And 
when we speak of a system, we understand not only the portions 
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which are evident to us as matter, but also the medium which 
separate these, so that all radiation which takes place through 
this medium is as much a transformation of energy as a change 
of velocity or configuration in these more evident portions. The 
apparent R. between the earth and a balloon, as the latter 
ascends, is due to the fact that the balloon is lighter bulk for 
bulk than the air, i.e., is attracted less by the earth. Similarly 
may many other apparent repulsions be explained ; and there 
is every leasori to believe that, as our knowledge of molecular 
physics advances, all R. shall be referred to attraction, and 
attraction to displacements in and through material media. 
Le Sage’s theory of gravitation, and Maxwell’s theory of electrical 
action, are steps in this direction. 

Repute' is a technical term in Scotch law. See Habit and 
Repute. In English law it denotes an abatement. Thus, in 
speaking of the clear yearly value of an estate, after deducting 
rent charges or annuities, we say that it is so much a year, 
besides reprises. 

Repute Ownership is a term of bankruptcy law, denoting 
the apparent ownership by the bankrupt, at the date of his 
bankruptcy, of goods belonging to another. The false credit 
given by R. O. has led to the general rule of law being that all 
goods so placed shall belong to the trustee for the creditors. An 
exception may occur when the nature of the goods is such as 
not to affect credit, or such as ought to have caused inquiry as 
to their ownership. Were an insolvent merchant to have a 
horse or plate belonging to another at the date of his bank- 
ruptcy, it is probable that the general lule would not hold 
good. 

Reque'na, a town of Spain, province of Valencia, near the 
river Magro, in the midst of a beautiful, populous, and fertile 
plain, 53 miles W. of Valencia. Its inhabitants manufacture 
cottons, woollens, and silks. Pop. 10,500. 

Re'quiem, a solemn mass for the dead celebrated in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The term is derived fiom the words 
‘requiem eternam dona eis’ used in the service. The requiems 
of Mozart, Cherubim, iLc., contain some of the most beautiful of 
sacred music. 

Re'redos (Fr. * behind the back *) is most frequently used as 
an ecclesiastical term to denote the wall behind the altar. It 
usually takes the form of a highly ornamented scieen. 

Rescripts, the official answers of a pope or emperor to 
questions in jurisprudence. If addressed to a corporate body, a 
rescript was termed a Pragmatic Sanction (q. v.). 

Rescues (Fr., from I.at. re. and exeutere. ‘to shake off ) 
and Escapes' (from Fr. A :hafpcr t Ital. scapparc , ‘to skip 
away’). Rescue is the forcibly freeing another fiom arrest or 
imprisonment. It generally makes the rescuer an accomplice 
in the crime. To tescue, or attempt to do so, any one com- 
mitted for murder, or on the way to execution, is a crime punish- 
able with penal .seivitude for life. An escape of a person aricstcd 
upon criminal process is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

Resec'tion (Lat. ‘a cutting’), or Exei'sion (‘a cutting 
out 1 ) of Joints, is an operation in which the diseased bones 
of a joint are cut out in place of amputation of the whole 
limb. It is an operation of quite modern date, and one 
which could scarcely have been practised before the inven- 
tion of anaesthesia. R. is performed chiefly on account of 
disease of the aiticular surfaces, or of the tissue of the bone 
excised, or on account of the growth of tumours from the bone, 
or as primary or secondary operations after injury. In the 
operation appropriate incisions aic made, according to the nature 
of the parts to be removed ; the soft parts are turned aside with- 
out injuring the main vessels and nerves, the joint is dissevered 
from its connections, and the whole of the morbid tissues are 
removed. The operation must be so performed as to make pro- 
vision for the subsequent stability or mobility of the limb, 
as may be required. When the elbow-joint is the part to be 
removed, it is necessary that the mobility of the joint should be 
maintained, but in the case of the knee-joint an ankylosed joint 
is preferable. Within recent years Ollier and Langcnbeck have 
pointed out the advantages of preserving the periosteum in sub- 
periosteal excision, and in some cases this mode is of decided 
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advantage. R. was first performed in 1762, but it was not till 
1850 that it was accepted as a justifiable mode of operation, 
chiefly through the influence of Professor Fergusson. The object 
of the operation is, by removal of the dead parts, to leave a more 
or less useful limb, although shortened. R. constitutes one of 
the triumphs of modern surgery. The operation may be per- 
formed on the shoulder-joint, the scapula, the clavicle, the elbow, 
the wrist, the hip, the knee, the ankle, the os calcis, the astra- 
galus, and various parts of the foot. 

Reseda'ce® is a small natural order (6 genera, 20 species) 
of thalamiflorai dicotyledons, consisting of annual or perennial 
herbs or rarely shrubs, occurring through Europe, in W. Asia, 
and in N. and S. Africa, but not in the New World. The 
flowers are irregular, small, and greenish ; stamens indefinite ; 
ovary one-celled, of two to six carpels, at length open at the 
top ; seeds exalbuminous; leaves alternate. Most of tire species 
are mere weeds, and excepting that Reseda odorata (Mignonette, 
q.v.) is among the most fragrant of plants, and R. luteola yields 
a yellow dye (see Weld), any properties they may possess are 
unappreciated. 

Reservation, Mental is the act of withholding from a 
statement some word or clause necessary to convey the real 
meaning of the speaker. An equivocal statement, while it con- 
veys one meaning to the hearer, may, without alteration, be 
construed in another sense by the speaker. But that a state- 
ment involving a mental reservation be reconciled with the 
speaker’s meaning, it is necessary that it be amplified. The 
moral legality of mental reservation has always been a moot 
point in theological casuistry. Pascal dealt largely with it in his 
attacks on the Jesuits. See Murray’s Theological Essays , iv. 774. 

Reserve'. This word is used in military language in two 
senses. Thus it is applied to a R. of troops held in readiness 
on the field of battle out of sight of the enemy for the support 
or reinforcement of the forces in action. Upon the proper use 
of reserves the fate of a battle has often turned. According 
to Jomini, they should be of the best quality of troops, but this 
opinion is now open to doubt, as the modem use of aims of 
precision make well-armed troops of any description powerful 
vcsei ves. The R. ammunition of a British army is earned in carts, 
thiee going to a regiment of infantry and one to a regiment of 
cavaliy. It is kept in the rear, and used to replenish the supply 
carried by the men when that is exhausted. When an army 
marches over rough and mountainous ground, theR. ammunition 
should be conveyed in pack -carriages. 

In the second sense, reserves arc bodies of men following 
ordinary civilian occupations, who may be called on to strengthen 
the regular standing army of a nation on an emergency. In all 
European stales service is more or less compulsory, and the 
reserves thus practically come to be the active manhood of the 
country. These me usually divided into reserves of the active 
and reserves of the territorial forces. In Great Britain the 
R. consists of the auxihaiy forces (the Militia, q. v., Yeomanry, 
q. v., and Volunteers, q. v.), the Army A\, and the Militia R. 
The Army R. was a lorce brought into organisation by Lord 
Cardwell’s scheme of 1870. The first class of the Army R. 
consists of all short-service men who have not completed the 
term of service for which they enlisted, although they have been 
permitted to retire on serving a certain number of years with 
their regiments. A soldier who enters for short service must 
serve at least three (usually six) years with the colours, and the 
difference between that period and the term of twelve years in 
the R. Soldiers also who have served twelve years, provided 
their ages do not exceed thirty. four, may enter the R. 
They receive 4d. per day and an annual allowance of^i, besides 
2S. or 25. 6 d. a day during their annual training of twelve days, 
and on occasion of ‘ imminent national danger, or great national 
emergency ’ may be called on to join the regular army. The 
first class of the Army R. came practically into existence for the 
first time in 1876. Its numbers in 1878 were 1 2, ocx? men and 
an ultimate limit of about 60,000 men may, under present cir- 
cumstances, be looked for in the course of five or six years. A 
second class of the Army R. (about 15,000 in number) consists 
of pensioners, who are only liable for service ift the United 
Kingdom. The Militia R. is a body of men consisting of not 
more than one-fourth of the total militia force who are liable for 
service in the army in the same manner as the first class Army 
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R. They receive £x annual retaining fee, and are called out for 
fifty-six days training everv year. In 1878 the number of the 
Militia R. who had gone through two annual trainings in addi- 
tion to the required preliminary drill was estimated at 30,000 
men, of whom .26,000 were looked upon as available. 

Grave doubts, frequently expressed, as to whether the army 
and militia forces were a real or paper force, were set at rest by 
the complete success attending their being called out for the first 
time in 1878. In the course of two or three weeks 35,000 able- 
bodied soldiers out of about 38,000 men on the lists were incor- 
porated in the regular army. The manner in which many of 
them at the call of duty gave up home ties and permanent and 
comfortable situations is a matter of justifiable national pride. 

When the R. forces are undergoing their annual training 
they are under command of the officers of the regular forces of 
the district. The Commander-in-chief’s orders are conveyed 
to them through the Inspector- General of R. Forces. For the 
Navy see Naval Reserve. 

Reserve', in life assurance, is the sum set apart by a life 
assurance office to meet its liabilities. By the Life Assurance 
Act of 1870, an office must value its risks at least once in five 
years, when the R. required for each policy on its books is 
ascertained. The R. is the; difference between the value of the 
reversions and the value of the future premiums, less the value of 
a portion of the premiums set apart for profits, expenses of 
management, &c. The table by which most life assurance 
companies now value their liabilities is based upon the Institute 
of Actuaries 1 experience of healthy male lives — the II. M. 
Table— -and the rate of interest adopted is usually 4 or 3I per 


of a site for it should be tested by trial shafts 'and other means. 
The foundation should be solid, and free of faults or fissures 
communicating with permeable strata beneath. All soft, loose, 
or porous materials should be excavated. The embankment 
may be formed of earth, and through its length, in the centre or 
nearer the water-side, an impenetrable wall of well-puddled clay 
should run. The slopes of the embankment are usually 3 to 1 
on the inside and z\ or 2 to 1 on the outside. The water-side 
is commonly 4 pitched ’ with stone, and the reverse sown with 
rye-grass or clover seeds. The outlet from the R. is by a culvert 
under the embankment, or belter by a tunnel driven round the 
end of the embankment through solid ground. When the latter 
plan is adopted, a valve-shaft is constructed in a line with the 
puddle trench from the surface of the ground to the tunnel, 
which at this point is stopped with water-tight masonry in which 
two valved outlet pipes are placed. A waste- weir or waste-pit 
to carry away overflow occasioned by flood waters flowing into 
the R. is essential to its safety. 

The water is usually conveyed from the storage R. to a dis- 
tributing or service R., a large tank roofed over, and from it the 
supply is distributed for public use. It serves to check waste, 
for while the supply is constant, the consumption is variable, 
being less during night than day. The capacity of the distribut- 
ing R. should be great, and its position high enough to com- 
mand the highest dwelling to be supplied. When dwellings 
rise higher than it, these are supplied by a branch-pipe connected 
with the main from the storage R, Compensation reservoirs are 
constructed for the supply of streams, &c., in dry seasons, in 
order to compensate mill-owners and others for the water diverted 
from the watercourses on which the mills are situated. 


cent. 

Reserved' List of naval officers is a class under which old 
and deserving officers are promoted to a higher grade, and placed 
upon half-pay, with only a very remote liability to be called 
upon for active service. It is regulated by Her Majesty’s Orders 
in Council of June 25, 1851, December 29, 1853, August 1, i860, 
and July 9, 1864. According to the Navy Estimates for 1877-78, 
180 officers were upon this list, and their pay amounted to 
^44, 1 33- They included 41 admirals, 15 vice-admirals, and 44 
commanders, at from £ 2 , 2s. to £i, P er d a y» anc i 80 
commanders and navigating lieutenants at from 15s. 6d. to 5s. 
per day. 

Reservoir' (Fr.), a pond or basin for the collection and 
storage of water for the use of the inhabitants of a town, for 
irrigation, the supply of a canal or mill-dam, or for any other 
pin pose. There are few districts so favoured by nature that it 
becomes unnecessary to store up the rainfall to meet one or other 
of the above wants. The construction of reservoirs dates from a 
remote period, for the system of impounding water for purposes 
of irrigation was practised in Egypt, Assyria, and India. Hero- 
dotus states that the great lake of Moens was artificially formed 
to receive the overflow waters of the Nile ; Nebuchadnezzar 
constructed an immense R. (14° miles in cii cumference) at 
Sippara; and in India and Ceylon theie are numerous ancient 
tanks, formed by throwing a bund or embankment across a 
ravine or valley. Many thousands of these tanks arc still in use 
in the Madras Presidency, and many othcis are ruinous from 
neglect ; some of the latter arc of immense size — one, the Poniary 
tank, having an area of 80 square miles. The construction of a 
R. calls for the greatest engineering skill. The best position for 
a storage R. is in an elevated gorge or valley, across which an 
embankment may be thrown, as in the case of the Indian tanks 
already alluded to. In determining the capacity of the R., the 
average annual rainfall and the annual service demand must be 
taken into consideration, as well as the probable loss by absorp- 
tion and evaporation. As a rule, in England the capacity should 
be sufficient for 120 to 180 days’ supply. An extensive drainage 
area should rise above the R., which itself should be sufficiently 
elevated to ensure the water, at its lowest level, being delivered 
at the highest point of the service pipes. In fixing the site, the 
impermeability of the rock forming the sides and bottom must 
be ascertained, otherwise leakage of the water might endanger 
the stability of the embankment. When the bottom is permeable, 
borings ought to be made to determine at what depth an imper- 
vious rock lies, and on it the puddle wall should rest. A 
R. should always be deep, so as to prevent the growth of vege- 
tation. Before constructing the embankment, the suitability 


Reshd, the capital of the province of Ghilan, Persia, and 
one of the chief entrepots for the Caspian, situated about 2 miles 
inland from the shallow Bay of Enzeli, amid groves and orchards, 
150 miles N.W. of Tclieran. It has a royal palace, and exten- 
sive caravanserais and bazaars, and carries on through its port 
of Enzeli a considerable trade with Russia, exchanging silks for 
iron wares. The road to the port is in the most wrelched state 
at all seasons. Top. 23,500. 

Resid'uary Legatee'. The person is so called in law to 
whom a testator bequeaths the remainder of his personal estate, 
after payment of debts and special legacies. If these exhaust 
the personal estate, the R. L. gets nothing. 

Resignation, a Scotch law term denoting tlic form by which 
a vassal returns the fee (see Fee and Liferent) iuto the hands 
of the superior. 

Resi'na (probably the Retina of Pliny), a town of S. Italy, 
province of Naples, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 6 miles S.E. 
of the city of N aples. It stands upon the site of the ancient Her- 
culaneum (q. v.), the entrance to the excavations of which is a 
quarter of a mile distant from the royal palace of La Favorita in 
the immediate vicinity. R. is the starting-point for the ascent of 
Vesuvius, and furnishes travellers with guides, horses, and asses. 
Erom the slopes of the mountain the well-known wine Lacryma 
Christ/ is pioduced, and there is also considerable silk-spinning. 
Pop. (1874) 12 , 175 - 

Res'ins (from I -at. resina , connected with the Greek rht~\ 

1 1 flow ’) constitute a class of vegetable secretions which are in 
their nature closely allied to the essential oils, being, according 
to the views of Liebig, oxidised forms of these bodies; and 
through the oleo-R. the one series passes gradually into the 
other. R. arc solid bodies, more or less transparent, mostly 
breaking with a glassy fracture, entirely insoluble in water, but 
soluble in ether and the volatile oils, partially soluble in alcohol 
and the fixed oils, dissolving under the influence of heat.^ Dis- 
solved in alcohol, R. form'spiri* varnishes, while with oil they 
form ordinary varnishes such as copal varnish. They are all 
highly inflammable, and bum with a yellow smoky flame. 
Chemically, they are complex bodies, being in all cases combi- 
nations of several distinct resinous principles, though in ultimate 
composition they resolve themselves into pure hydrocarbons or 
compounds of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. R. from a com- 
mercial point of view may be separated into two distinct 
classes— hard and soft R. The former, the type of which 
is copal, comprehend the ordinary varnish R., and are distin- 
guished by dissolving with readiness in common turpentine, the 
resulting compound forming a clear tenacious fluid. The more 
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valuable kinds are distinguished by their hard, glassy appearance, 
perfect tzansparency, and an almost entire absence of colour. 
The leading R. which come under this class are the dammars, 
copals, and aniraes ; and under these heads several botanically 
distinct products are found in commerce. White dammar or piney 
varnish is obtained in India from Valeria indica t and allied R. 
areobtained in Oiiental regions from various other species of Valeria 
Vatica, Shorca, and Hopea. A fine dammar is yielded by Dam- 
mar a oriental is, and the well-known Kauria gum of New Zealand, 
the fossilised produce of Dammara Attslralis , is also a dammar 
resin. Copals or anime R. are obtained from species of Hymencea , 
chieftyfrom the Zanzibar coast, but also from the W. coast of Africa, 
and from Madagascar, and a similar product is yielded by allied 
trees in Brazil. Another copalline resin is mastic. Thus, frank- 
incense and sandarach are resinous exudations from pine trees, 
and sometimes classed as concrete turpentines. The Elemi or 
soft R. form a link between the copals and the oleo-R. f being 
soft and clammy to the touch, often with a strong balsamic 
odour. They are in most instances to a large extent, some- 
times entirely, soluble in spirit. They include Tacamahac of 
both the W. and the E. Indies ; Mexican Elemi from a species 
of Elaphrium ; and E. Indian Elemi, the produce pf various 
species of Canarium. The elemi R. are used almost exclusively 
in medicine, and are not available for varnish making. A great 
variety of resinous substances arc produced in various regions 
which are little or not at all met with in commerce ; and of many 
of the substances extensively employed, very little is known with 
accuracy and certainty. Details regarding most of the substances 
alluded to here will be found under their own proper headings. 

Medicinally. — Resin forms animportant ingredient in ointments, 
but is not used internally. It is contained in charta epispastica, 
emplastra, and unguentum terebenthince. The preparations arc 
emplastrum resince , used chiefly for strapping wounds and ulcers; 
and unguentum resin oe, employed as a stimulating dressing far 
indolent ulcers. Resina jalapa is given internally in doses of 
from 2 to 5 grains, and tesina podofhylii in doses of from -J to ^ 
gram. See Jalap and Podophyllum. 

Res Judica'ta, in law denotes a legal point on which judg- 
ment lias been given by a supreme court as between two parties. 
The plea of R. J. ? if sustained, prevents either party from re- 
opening the question already disposed of. 

Resolution, in music, is following a discord by the combina- 
tion which the car requites in order to leave a satisfactory effect. 
It is usually effected by the dissonant note descending or ascend- 
ing a degree, most frequently the former. Sometimes this is 
done in the next chord, while at other limes it is deferred, or 
even interrupted by an intermediate progzession. 

Resolution of Forces. See Composition and Resolu- 
tion or Velocities and Forces. 

Resor'cin is a colourless crystalline compound obtained by 
fusing galbanum with potassium hydrate, dissolving the fused 
pioduct in water, neutralising with sulphuric acid, and mixing 
the clear filtered solution with ether. The R. is taken up by 
the ether, which is afterwards du veil off by distillation. R. 
acted on by sulphuric acid yields a line purple red colouring 
matter, which, with several other dyes derived from R., is used 
in dyeing and calico-printing. R. is closely allied to orcin, and 
Its composition is repiesented by the foimula C 6 11<;0:.. 

Respec'tant, or Respecting 1 , an epithet applied ill heraldry 
to two animals (not of prey) rampant face to face. Beasts of 
prey so placed arc rampant combattant. 

Respiration, the function of breathing. This function is 
one devoted to the purification of the blood by the excretion or 
elimination of waste matters, and to the absorption of oxygen 
gas. R. is thus not merely excretory ; it is also nutritive, 
as the absorption of oxygen gas largely contributes to the 
maintenance of the animal organism. R. is essentially the same in 
animals and in plants, and consists in the absorption of oxygen 
for the vital purposes and chemical reactions of the living 
being. Oxygen gas is absorbed by plants for the purpose 
of decomposing certain of the substances of the plants. In this 
action the oxygen deprives such substances of part of their car- 
bon and is ultimately given off in the form of carbon dioxide or 
carbonic acid (CO a ). This process would appear to be con- 
tinually performed within living plant-cells. The presence and 
decomposing action of oxygen would appear to be thus neces- 



sary for the life of the protoplasm of the cells. Plants placed 
amidst pure carbon die of suffocation like animals. Some flowers 
produce a relatively large quantity of carbonic acid through the 
absorption of oxygen, and a considerable increase of temperature 
takes place in such plants, as the result of the union of the oxy- 
gen with the carbon of the plant. Thus during the fertilisation 
of some species of Aroidece, the temperature increases by io° C. 

In animals the respiratory organs vary in form and nature. In 
the lowest animals tne general tissues of the body may serve as 
unspecialised breathing organs, lust as in animals of tolerably 
high grade ( e.g ., earthworms), the general surface of the body 
may constitute the chief respiratory organ. The essential 
features of any breathing organ is a thin membrane, having 
the blood on the one side and the atmosphere (or water 
containing air) on the other. An interchange of products 
takes place between the blood and atmosphere through the 
membrane, oxygen passing into the blood and carbonic acid, 
&c., being excreted. The differences between the various kinds 
of breathing organs are really referable to variations in this 
arrangement. In man the breathing-organs consist of two lungs 
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placed in the chest or thorax,— a cavity completely separated from 
that of the abdomen hy the muscular partition named the 
diaphragm or midriff . The lungs of man and all quadrupeds 
arc closed sacs, and do not open into air-sacs as is the case in 
birds. The lungs are two bodies of light spongy texture, and of a 
pink or light-red colour in infancy, but becoming dark-coloured 
in the adult, owing to the absorption of foreign caibonaccous 
matter from without. Each lung is merely the seat of the 
exchange between the blood and air already mentioned; and 
each organ may be simply described as a bag of air-cells. The 
lungs communicate with the outer world by means of the 
trachea or windpipe. At the upper part of this tube is the 
larynx or organ of voice ; the trachea itself is a fibrous tube 
strengthened by imperfect rings of cartilage, which contribute 
toward* the flexibility of the structure. The trachea divides at 
the root of the neck into two main branches or bronchi — one for 
each lung. Each bronchus on entering its lung divides and sub- 
divides into a large number of branches, 
and thus constitutes * a respiratory tree ' 
of considerable extent. Traced to their 
ultimate terminations, the bronchial 
tubes are found to end in the air-cells 
of the lung. These cells are aggre- 
gated in groups, called the lobules of 
the lung. The air-cells vary in diameter 
from the r yh to the 7 yh of an inch. 

Their walls are formed of fibrous and 
elastic tissues, ayd are lined by squa- 
mous or tessellated epithelium . Thus 
the air received through the trachea or 
windpipe permeates every part of the 
Jung- structure, and is at last received 
into the air-cells of which the lungs Two Air-Cells (J), with the 
are essentially composed. External to J^'ch o£nUn*o them 
the air-cells of the lung, and forming a (magnified so diameters). 
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dense network thereupon, are the capillary blood-vessels of the 
lung, • The capillary network is most dense in the centre of the 

lung, and a continuous stream 
of blood is seen to pass through 
the lung from the right to the 
left side of the heart. We thus 
find in the lung of man the essen- 
tial conditions of all respiratory 
organs. The thin walls of the 
air-cells of the lung exhibit the 
respiratory membrane, on one 
side of which the air admitted 
through the trachea is found ; 
while on the other side the blood 
(laden with waste matters, and 
propelled from the right side of 
Air-Cells, with capillary blood* the heart) is contained within the 
vessels injected. capillary blood-vessels. 

The trachea or ‘windpipe* extends from the fifth cervical 
vertebra to the third dorsal vertebra, and measures from 4 
to 4i inches in length, and Jths of an inch in diameter. 
Its incomplete cartilaginous rings number from sixteen to 
twenty. The windpipe is lined by ciliated epithelial cells, and 
unstriped muscular fibres also occur. The branches of the wind- 
ipe ( bronchi and bronchial tubes) at first resemble the windpipe ; 
ut as they gradually become smaller they lose their cartilaginous 
rings, the walls of the smallest air- tubes being chiefly composed 
of fibrous tissue, along with a muscular investment. The right 
lung is larger than its neighbour, and is divided into three lobes ; 
the left lung, which is longer and narrower than the right, having 
only two lobes. Each presents when anatomically examined 
a base or lower part resting on the diaphragm or * midriff ; * 
an apex , extending into the root of the neck; an external 
surface \ smooth and convex ; an internal surface , concave in 
form ; a postenor border , rounded and broad ; and an anterior 
bolder, thin, sharp, and. overlapping tlie pericardium or sac 
in which the heart is contained. The toot of the lung exists 
about the middle of the inner surface of each lung. At this 
point the blood-vessels, nerves, and lymphatics enter the 
lung, the chief blood-vessels being arranged so that the pul- 
monary veins lie to the fiont, the pulmonaiy artery in the 
middle, and the bronchi and blood-vessels of the lung behind. 
The average weight of the two lungs is 42 oz,, the right lung 
weighing about 2 oz. heavier than the left. Those yf the 
male are heavier than those of the female, and weigh in the 
proportion of I to 37. In the female the relative weight is as 
I to 43. The pulmonary artery arising from the right ventricle 
of the heart carries venous blood into the lungs, and spreads out 
in the organ to form part of the dense capillary uetwoik already 
mentioned. The capillaries of the lung in due time unite to form 
the pulmonary veins , which convey the purified blood from the lung 
back to the left side of the heart for redistribution through the 
body. Besides these vessels which serve to convey blood through 
the lungs , these organs have blood-vessels ( bronchial arteries and 
veins) for their inherent nutrition. The lungs are also supplied 
with Lymphatics (q. v,), and the nerves of the lung arise from 
the pulmonary plexus ( anterior and posterior ), formed chiefly of 
branches of the pncumogastric and sympathetic nerves. 

'The brief study of the mechanism and details of the process 
of R. may be prefaced by a few observations on the chemical 
composition of the atmosphere. Ordinary atmospheric air consists 
of two gases — oxygen and nitrogen , mixed in the proportions of 
21 to 79 in loo parts. The oxygen is the important element, 
the nitrogen being chiefly useful as a diluent, and bearing no 
active share in the work of R. These are the essential gases 
of the atmosphere, but in addition varying quantities of other 
substances occur therein. Thus in ordinary air traces of car- 
bonic acid (4 or 5 vols. of C 0 2 to 10,000 of air) are to be met 
with ; and watery vapour is usually present to the extent of 1.40 
per cent. Traces of ammonia and other substances are also found. 
The quantity of carbonic acid may be vastly increased under cer- 
tain circumstances, as, for example (according to Dr. Angus Smith), 
in the dicss-circle of a theatre at 11.30 f.m., where it attained a 
percentage of .0757 ; or in a Cornish mine, where the auantity 
was 2. 5000 per cent. It may now be asked, what changes happen 
to the air during R. ? The chief are as follows : — (1) That the 
air expired from the lungs is warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere, and attains a temperature varying from 97 0 to 99 i°. 



The expired air literally exhibits the temperature of the blood. 
(2) The carbonic add is increased. About 4J per cent, of 
oxygen is abstracted from every volume of air taken into the 
lungs, a rather smaller amount of carbonic add being supplied 
from the lungs in place of the oxygen. About 1346 cubic inches 
(636 grains) of carbonic acid is given out of the lungs in one 
hour ; and estimated by weight, the carbon exhaled from the lungs 
er hour amounts to 173 grains, making about % oz. of pure car- 
on in twenty-four hours. The quantity of carbonic acid emitted 
in R, from the lungs varies according to the circumstances of the 
individual. Thus the quantity increases from eight to thirty years 
of age, and diminishes from forty to old age ; the higher the tem- 
erature, the less carbonic acid is excreted ; in spring more car- 
onic acid is given off when the air is moist, and more is exhaled 
than in any other season ; more carbonic acid is exhaled during 
the day (relatively to the oxygen absorbed) than during the 
night ; after food the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled is 
increased; exercise in moderation increases its amount, and 
during sleep there is a diminution in the quantity of the 
gas exhaled. (3) The oxygen is diminished in R. . The 
quantity of oxygen absorbed per hour is 1584 cubic inches 
( = 542 grains). Thus more oxygen is absorbed than is exhaled 
along with the carbon to form carbonic acid without alteration, 
of volume, the loss of oxygen being due to absorption. (4) 
IVatery vapour is added to the atmosphere in R. The quantity 
of watery vapour given off from the lungs is sufficient to saturate 
the atmosphere. About 9 or 10 ounces is a fair average estimate 
of the amount of water exhaled from the lungs in twenty-four 
hours. (5) That ammonia is given off during R. is proved by 
the researches of Reade and others, but its amount is very small ; 
and (6) organic matters are added to the atmosphere ; about 3 
grains being estimated to be exhaled from the lungs in twenty- 
four hours. 

The changes which occur to the blood in R. are equally im- 
portant. The blood scut to the lungs through the preliminary 
artery and its branches from the right side of the heart is venous 
or impure, and is thcrcfoie dark coloured. After passing 
through the lungs the venous blood becomes light coloured — a 
change clue to the absorption of oxygen gas, which is chemi- 
cally combined with the hcemoglobin , or colouring matter of the 
blood corpuscles. Thus the great result of the passage of the 
blood through the lungs is a loss of carbonic acid and a gain of 
oxygen. The blood "also becomes i° to 2° F. warmer after 
passing through the lungs, and also appears to coagulate or clot 
more readily and firmly than before. Thus a fair comparison 
might be made between the lungs and their work in R. and a 
market-place or exchange. The blood offers to the air certain 
waste products (viz., carbonic acid, heat, water, ammonia, and 
organic matters), and obtains from the air oxygen and nitro- 
gen, of winch the former i* by far the more important. The 
essential and intimate part of the respiratory act is accom- 
plished in virtue of the * law of diffusion of gases/ the oxygen 
passing inwards to the blood through the thin capillary-walls and 
through the walls of the air-cells of the lung; while the carbonic 
acid and other matters pass outwards from the blood into the 
air-cells, and are thence exhaled in the act of expiration. They 
are literally waste products , which represent the 4 wear and 
tear* of the living machine, gathered from all parts of tlie body 
by the blood, and thus brought to the lungs to be excreted. 
A certain share of the waste matters falls to be excreted by 
the kidneys , skin , and liver, which thus bear a very definite 
relation to the lungs as organs of excretion. The lungs thus 
exciete most carbonic acid (about 15,000 grains in twenty-four 
hours), the skin in the same period excretes from ? y h to mth 
of the quantity exhaled from the lungs ; while the kidneys also 
excrete a small quantity of this gas. In diseases of the lungs the 
skin and kidneys excrete much larger proportions of carbonic 
acid ; tlie normal function of the skin being to eliminate water and 
solid matters (11,500 grains water; solids 250 grains in twenty- 
four hours) ; while the kidneys excrete a much larger quantity of 
water (23,000 grains in twenty-four hours) along with organic 
matters (680 grains) and mineral and saline matters (420 grains). 

The nature of the respiratory ?nove?nents may be readily under- 
stood. Two acts {inspiration and expiration) are involved in 
this process. The former is by far the more forcible and impor- 
tant. It is essentially a muscular act. The chest or thorax itself 
is a movable framework or cage, the cavity of which is capable 
of being enlarged in various directions. All that is required to 
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effect inspiration (bearing in mind the elasticity of the lungs) is 
the increase of the capacity of the chest, through the alteration 
of its floor and sides. By such alteration or measure of capacity 
the pressure of air in the lungs is diminished, and an additional 
quantity enters the lungs to equalise the pressure on both sur- 
faces (internal and external) of the chest. The chest is enlarged, 
firstly, in a vertical direction by the contraction of the diaphragm 
or midriffs the great muscle forming the floor of that cavity. The 
sides of the diaphragm descend to the greatest degree, while its 
central tendon remains firm, and thus the thorax is pulled down- 
wards, its sides being also pulled outwards below. Secondly, 
the chest is enlarged from side to side (laterally), and from before 
backwards (in the antero-posterior diameter), by the ribs being 
elevated in front and at the sides. The breastbone is also 
pushed upwards and forwards. The agents which accomplish 
these movements of the ribs and breastbone in ordinary breath- 
ings are the various intercostal muscles, or those extending from 
one rib to another. But in forced breathing, other muscles (such 
as the scalene muscles, the serratus magnus , the pectoral muscles, 
&c.) are also called upon to assist the intercostals. The cavity 
of the chest being thus enlarged, the lungs are allowed to expand, 
and air is duly inhaled. The act of expiration is effected chiefly 
by the elasticity of the lungs and chest. Both are forced from 
their normal position, as it were, in inspiration ; and both return 
in expiration to a position of rest. The movements of breathing 
vary m the sexes. The breathing of men is termed abdominal, 
since the movements of the abdominal walls are more clearly 
marked than in women, in whom the chest appears to partici- 
pate more exclusively in these motions. Hence in females the 
breathing is said to be pectoral . In young children the dia- 
phragm is the chief agent in the movements of breathing. 

The total quantity of air which passes into and out of the 
lungs of an adult in twenty-four hours in ordinary tranquil breath- 
ing is about 686,000 cubic inches. The average quantity ex- 
changed at each breath in the adult man is about 30 or 35 cubic 
inches. A hard-working labourer would breathe in twenty-four 
hours 1,568,390 cubjc inches of air. The most violent expiratory 
act does not empty the lungs of air. Hence the quantity (about 
100 cubic inches on an average) which remains in the lungs after 
the deepest expiration is named residual air. The quantity (30 
to 35 cubic inches) which passes into and out of the lungs 111 
ordinary breathing is named tulal air . The quantity over and 
above the tidal air (varying in different individual) which may 
be inhaled by a deep inspiration is called complemental air ; that 
expelled by a deep expiration (over and above the tidal air ) is 
named reseme or supplemental air. The chest or thorax is lined 
by a delicate membiane named the 1 'leura (q. v.). The 7c mk 
of the muscles engaged in A\ has been calculated by Professor 
Iiaughton to amount to 21 foot-tons in twenty-four hours. 

The Hygiene of the present subject is all-important. Upon 
the due understanding of what K. is, and upon a knowledge 
of the processes whereby the effete or vitiated air may be 
got rid of, and a due supply of fresh air introduced into our 
dwelling-places, the health of families and communities may be 
said largely to depend. The breath 1 e-breathed is unquestionably 
the source of very many seiious disorders, not merely personal 
but also epidemic. The breathing of an atmosphcic in winch 
the quantity of organic matter and caibonic acid is increased 
above the normal standard is fraught with serious, or it may 
be fatal, effects to man and the higher animals generally. The 
headaches, drowsiness, and lassitude felt in places of public enter- 
tainment and in churches and halls are due simply to imperfect 
oxygenation of the blood in a vitiated atmosphere ; and the 
imperfect ventilation of our sleeping apartments causes lcstlcss 
nights, and destroys the beneficial effects of sleep. That the 
animal body may tolerate a vitiated atmosphere in which it 
has been placed for some time, and thus unconsciously injure 
itself, is proved by the experiment of introducing a sparrow 
into a bell-glass in which another sparrow has been confined 
for two houis. The sparrow thus introduced into the atmo- 
sphere vitiated by the first bird, is found to perish instantly, 
and this although the first bird could have remained under the 
bell-glass for another hour without endangering its life. The 
deaths of infants aged from one to fifteen days in the Dublin 
Lying-in Hospital numbered 2994 (out of 7650 births) in four 
years, during a certain period ; while after the introduction of 
a new and better system of ventilation, the death-rate sank to 
279 deaths during another period of four years with eq uall y 
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numerous births. More than 9500 deaths (or 1 in 3) were thus 
caused by. imperfect ventilation. 

Diseases of Organs, of At . — The structures which are mainly 
affected in disease of the lungs are— (1) the bronchial tubes, (2) the 
pulmonary air-cells, Vesicular structure or parenchyma of the 
lungs, ana (3) the membranes covering the parenchymatous part, 
forming that portion of the serous sac betwcen the lungs and the 
walls of the thorax. That portion of the sac immediately invest- 
ing the lungs is called the pulmonary pleura, while that invest- 
ing the parietes of the thorax is called the parietal or costal 
pleura. One or more of these pulmonary structures may be the 
seat of Inflammation (q. v.). When the bronchial is inflamed, 
the disease is called Bronchitis (q. v .) ; when the substance 
proper, or parenchyma, is inflamed, the disease is termed Pneu- 
monia (q. v. ) ; and when the pleura is inflamed, "the affection is 
described as Pleuritis (q. v.). It is seldom that these morbid 
states are completely isolated, but the disease is usually named 
according to the more prominent symptoms. When inflamma- 
tion of the substance of the lung, or pneumonia, is associated 
with inflammation of the air-tubes, or bronchitis, the disease is 
termed broncho-pneumonia ; and when associated with inflam- 
mation of the investing pleura, or pleuritis, it is termed Pleuro- 
pneumonia (q. v.). These diseases frequently give rise to secon- 
dary diseases which are more persistent than the primary, such 
as Hydrothorax (q. v.), or an effusion of serum into the cavity 
of the chest ; Pneumothorax (q. v. ), or a collection of air or gas, 
in the cavity of the pleura, generally co-existing with fluid in the 
same cavity, and called hydro-pneumothorax ; Emphysema (q, v.), 
or enlargement of the air-cells by dilatation, attended with oblite- 
ration of the bloocl-vessels distributed over their walls, forming 
a most serious complication of bronchitis ; Empyema (q. v,), or 
an accumulation of pus in the cavity of the chest. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis , or Phthisis (q. v.), the growth or exudation of tuber- 
cles, which undergo various changes in the lungs, is the local 
manifestation in the lungs of the constitutional phenomena of 
tuberculosis. The lungs are also liable to lesions due to the 
syphilitic poison, affecting the mucous membrane of the bron- 
chial tubes ; or gummatous nodules may be developed in the 
pulmonary substance, or they may be associated with miliary 
tubercles in the lungs. Syphilis (q. v.) undoubtedly exerts a 
powerful influence in the development of phthisis. Gangrene of 
the lungs, the disintegration and hi caking up into fragments of 
the filamentous tissue of the lungs, is comparatively rare, and 
almost invariably fatal. Hemoptysis (q. v.), or the spitting of 
blood from pulmonary lnemorihage, may depend upon a variety 
of causes of more or less serious import, and in some cases it is 
the result of cardiac disease, and occasionally it is a form of 
vicarious menstruation. See Principles and Practice of Physic, 
by Sir Thomas Watson (Lond. 1S71I ; Diseases of the Chest, by 
Dr. Waters (Lond. 1873) ; and Phthisis, by Dr. A. I' lint (Lond. 
1S75). 

Respira'tion, Artificial, is required in all cases of sus- 
pended animation, as in some cases of childbirth, drowning, the 
inhalation of chloroform, noxious gases, &_c. The operation for 
producing it may be pci formed in various ways. In the case 
of new-born infants, suspended animation is of frequent occur- 
rence ; but the stimulus afforded by exposure to the external 
air, conjoined with certain centric causes arising from deficient 
aeration of the blood, are generally sufficient to excite the 
respiratory muscles. Should respiration, however, not imme- 
diately follow', A. R. may be excited by blowing on the face, 
by a smart pat on the nates, or by dashing some drops 
of cold water on the face. Railing this, the infant should he 
plunged in a basin of w'arm water, and, as it is being removed 
from the bath, cold water should be dashed upon it. The tongue 
should be drawn forward, the mucus should be rapidly removed : 
from the fauces as far a* is possible, and A. R., by the methods , 
hereafter described, should be persevered in so long as the 
slightest action of the heart continues. In such cases, the um- 
bilical cord should not be tied until it has ceased to pulsate, as 
there is a possibility of a certain amount of placental respiration. 

In cases of threatened asphyxia from chloroform and other 
anaesthetics, a condition indicated by lividity of the face or by 
laryngeal stertor, the tongue should be pulled well forward with 
a pair of forceps sufficiently far to open the larynx freely, that 
the patient may be enabled to breathe freely. On the first 
symptom of the failure of the pulse the chloroform must be with- 
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grammar-school (rebuilt 1858). R, sends supplies of butter, 
poultry, and eggs to Sheffield and other towns of Yorkshire, 
It has also paper and com mills, and a trade in com, malt, &c. 
Pop. (1871) 3104. The parliamentary borough, which returns 
two members, had a pop. in 1871 of 49,257.— West R., on 
the left bank of the Idle, is a modern extension of the older 
town, with which it communicates by a handsome bridge of 
five arches. 

Bethel, a town in the French department of Ardennes, on 
the right bank of the Aisne, 23 miles N.N.E. of Rheims by rail. 
It has manufactures of shawls, merinos, and other woollen 
fabrics, leather, See. Pop. (1872) 7086. 

Retina. See Eye. 

Retirement in the British army is of two kinds, voluntary 
and compulsory. Officers may voluntarily retire on half- pay after 
25 years’ service, or on full pay according to a sum annually 
voted by Parliament. Compulsory retirement is now regulated 
by the Army Warrant of 1877. After the abolition of purchase 
promotion became much longer in attainment, as is shown by the 
following comparison of the average time taken in 1870 and 1875 
for an officer to secure a given lank. 

Average time in 1870. Average time in 1875. 

To secure a Captaincy • • pyrais 15 years 9 months 

„ Majority . , 18 years n months 29 „ 3 „ 

„ Lt.-colonelcy . 23 „ 6 „ 33 ,, 6 „ 

To meet this evil the Warrant was introduced. By it the estab- 
lishment of general officers was cut down to 200. Colonels were 
not to be promoted after the age of 55 ; lieutenant-colonels were 
to be removed from their regiments on completing 5 years’ ser- 
vice without promotion ; majors after 7 years’ service as majors, 
or 27 years in all ; and captains after 7 years* service as captains, 
or 20 years’ service in all. Lieutenant-colonels were also to retire 
on full pay on attaining the age of 60, unless their services were 
Specially retained. 

In the Navy, the ages of compulsory R., are as follows: — 
admirals and vice-admirals 65 years, rear-admirals, 60 years, cap- 
tains 55 years, commanders 50 years, and lieutenants 45 years. 

Retort', a vessel of great importance in a chemical laboratory, 
intended for distilling substances. It may be made of glass, 
earthenware, or metal. The glass R. is the most common, and 
consists of a flask* shaped vessel or receiver , the neck of which is 
drawn out in the form of a longer or shorter tube, and is so 
fixed in direction that it lies horizontal, or is even depressed. 
The vapour of the liquid which is being distilled is carried 
along this tube to the condenser (see Distillation). Retorts 
are frequently provided with a stopper at the top, so that the 
substance may be introduced without dirtying the tubular neck. 

Retreat' (Fr. rctraite), (1) A military operation, either forced : 
or strategical, by which an army letires befoie an enemy. It is 
often a movement of much difficulty and delicacy, particularly 
when following a defeat. In such a case it is necessary 
that a strong rearguaul, able to offer a powerful, if temporary, ' 
resistance to the pursuers, should keep the enemy at bay, and j 
cover the main body, while the latter with its artillery and stores 
falls back upon a fresh position. (2) The R. is the bugle sound 
followed by the beating of drums (or sound of trumpets in 
cavalry) which is given in all garrisons at sunset, marking the time 
when all trumpet and bugle cabs and drums must cease, except 
at tattoo or as alarms, till the Reveille (q, v.) next morning. 

Retrench/ment, a line of works formed within a fortress, 
in which the garrison may continue the defence after the fortress 
bag been entered by the enemy. 

Retxie'ver, a variety of the Dog (q. v.), valued by sports- 
men for its skill in fetching game, and for its general sagacity 
in the field and in the water. There appear to be two 
breeds, one formed by crossing the Newfoundland and setter, 
the other by crossing the water-spaniel and terrier, The former 
is the larger and more familiar breed. A typical R. attains a 
height of from 20 to 22 inches. Its body is stoutly built and its 
limbs strong, the toes being webbed. The fur is black and 
curly. The brown R, is not considered so pure as the black. 
In training the R. great care has to be taken to prevent the dog 
from injuring the game it secures. 

Retrograde, the term applied to the motion of a heavenly 
body when it takes place in a direction contrary to the order of 


the signs of the Zodiac. The sun and moon have no retrograde 
motion ; with the planets, however, it is otherwise. To an observer 
stationed at any fixed point external to a planet’s orbit, the 
planet will appear first to move from right to left, and then from 
left to right. An observer stationed on the earth is of course 
moving ; but this simply modifies the phenomenon for the infe- 
rior planets, and gives rise to the phenomenon in the case of the 
superior planets. It is purely a question of relative motion, and 
since the motion of any planet is sometimes direct, sometimes R.,it 
follows that at intermediate times the planet must beat an apparent 
standstill. It is then said to be stationary . See Planets. 

Retz, Jean Francois Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de, was 
born at Montmirail, Seine-et-Marne, October 1614. His father 
was general of the galleys, and his uncle was Archbishop of Paris. 
Destined for the Church, in which an early developed aptitude 
for diplomacy seemed to promise him promotion, he was edu- 
cated by Vincent de Paul, who had to wink at a good many of 
his pupil’s follies. Up to the age of eighteen the young divine 
was known only as a successful gallant, though he was small 
and ill-formed ; but in 1632 he published the Conjuration de 
Fiesque , a book which caused Richelieu to remark, ‘ Voilct, tin 
dangereux esprit At twenty he preached before the court, and 
making a name at the Sorbonne as a theological debater, he was 
introduced to the notice of Louis XIII., who on his deathbed 
appointed him coadjutor to his uncle, the Archbishop of Paris. 
For seven years he was the implacable adversary of Mazarin, to 
thwart whom he set at defiance the authority of the crown, and 
obstinately refusing to resign his ecclesiastical position, became 
the most energetic and unscrupulous of the Frondeurs (see 
Fronde). On Mazarin’s fall, he was selected as Minister by the 
Queen-regent, Anne of Austria, and after much plotting, received 
the cardinal’s hat in 1651. Mazarin, on his return to power in 
the following year, had him imprisoned on a charge of conspiracy, 
‘but he escaped to Spain, and thence to Italy. During this exile 
he worked hard in the cause of Charles II. On the death of his 
enemy Mazarin ( 1 66 1 ) he returned to Paris, but Louis XIV., 
having declared that he should never regain the archbishopric, he 
was forced to resign, gaining instead the abbacy of Saint Denis and 
several other benefices, with leave to retire to Commercy. He j 
then sold his estates and paid off his heavy debts, of which he 
had once arrogantly said, when reproached with their number, 
that Caesar, at his age, had six times as many. During his retire- 
ment he composed his inimitable Memoires , in which the society 
he moved in down to 1655 is faithfully portrayed. Than these, 
even in French literature, there exist no memoirs more perfect 
in literary grace, or more valuable for historic truth. De R. died 
at Pans, August 24, 1679. The Mimoires were first published 
in 1717; the best editions are those of Champollion-Figeac (4 
vols. 1859), and Feillet and Gourdalt (8 vols. Par. Hachette & 
Co. 1874-77). See also Lconce Curnier, Le Cardinal de R, el 
son Temps (2 vols. 1862) ; Topin, Le Cardinal de R. y son Genie 
et ses Fcrils (1872) ; Grazier, Les Derntires Annies du Cardinal 
de R. (1S76), and Chant elauze, I.e Cardinal de R. el F Affaire du 
Chapeau {2 vols, 8vo, 1878). The last work is the first instal- 
ment of an elaborate biography of the coadjutor for which M. 
Chantelauze has been collecting materials for sixteen years. The 
correspondence of De R. with the Abbe Charrier, discovered by 
M. Chantelauze, occupies the second volume, and is followed by 
letters of Louis XIV., Mazarin, the Comte de Brienne, Scarron, &c., 
all relating to the negotiations so inclefatigably prosecuted at Rome 
for the purpose of obtaining a cardinal’s hat for the coadjutor. 

Retzsch, Moritz, a German designer, miniaturist, and 
etcher, was born at Dresden, 9th December 1779. He studied at 
the academy of Dresden, where he became a portrait painter, and 
was made professor of painting in 1824. His reputation as an 
artist of bold, fertile fancy rests mainlv on his outline illustra- 
tions of Goethe’s Faust (2G plates, 1812 ; enlarged ed, 1834), 
and of the works of Schiller, Shakespeare, Burger, Fouque, 
&c. He also produced several beautiful designs in Greek 
mythology, but perhaps the most striking of his original subjects 
was the 4 Chess-Players* — Satan playing with man, whose soul 
is the stake. R. died at Ilofiossnitz, near Dresden, nth June 
1857. A new edition dj luxe of R.'s Outlines was published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low St Co. in 1875. 

Reuoh'lin, J ohann, one of the greatest of the c Humanists,* 
and a pioneer of the Reformation in Germany, was bom at 
Pforzheim in Baden, 28th December 1455. After studying 
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(from 1470) at Freiburg, he became the travelling companion 
(1473) of Prince Friedrich, son of the Markgraf Karl of Baden* 
Durlacb, with whom he visited Paris in 1473, there making his 
first acquaintance with Greek. From 1474 lie studied and 
lectuied at Basel, where he took his Master’s degree in 1477. 
After this he studied Greek in Paris, law at Orleans (1478) and 
Poitiers (1479), and had scarcely settled at Tubingen (1481) as 
an advocate and teacher of Greek when the Graf Eberhard im 
Bart appointed him his private secretary. In 1482 he attended 
Eberhard to Rome, and on his return was introduced to the 
learned circle at the court of Lorenzo dc Medici at Florence. 
At this time he changed his name R. to the Hellenized form 
Kapnio (, hapnos , ‘reek’). In 1484 R. was made an assessor in 
the high court at Stuttgart, and from 1485 he also practised as 
an advocate of the Dominican Order. During a visit to the 
court of the Emperor Friedrich III. at Linz (1492-93), he 
learnt Hebrew from Loans, the Emperor’s Jewish physician, 
and was promoted to the rank of a ‘ Pfalzgraf.' On the death 
j of Eberhard (1496), R. fled for fear of his son to the Chancellor 
Johann von Dalberg at Heidelberg, and the year after the 
Elector Philipp appointed him tutor to his sons, with whom 
lie spent a year in Rome (1498-99). After this he settled at 
Stuttgart, and from 1 502 to 1513 represented Philipp at the 
Swabian ‘ Bundesgcricht 1 at Tubingen. In 1509 began the 
famous controveisy with Pfefferkorn, a baptized Jew of Kbln, 
who demanded the burning of all Hebrew books save the 
Bible, and with the aid of the inquisitor Jacob von Iloogstraaten 
reviled R. in a treatise which they named Speculum Manualc 
or Hand spiegd (1510). In Speculum Ocular e or Augenspiegel 
(1511) R. paid them back in their own coin. The enraged 
Dominicans impudently summoned him before their heresy 
tribunal, but Leo X. caused the bishops of Speyer and 
Woims to acquit R. and condemn the Kolners to pay the 
costs of the controversy. Yet there was no peace for R. till 
Franz von Sickingen extorted the costs from the Dominicans 
themselves. Meanwhile R. had been driven from Stuttgart by 
the Swabian wars (1519), and was teaching Greek and Hebrew 
at Ingolstadt. Disputes with Eck drove him back to Stuttgart 
in 1521. Appointed professor of Greek at Tubingen, he died 
at Stuttgart, 30th June 1522, before entering on office. Not- 
withstanding his unquestioning obedience and devotion to 
Mother Church, which led him even to withdraw his favour 
from his nephew and pupil Melanchthon, R. was a mighty worker 
for the Reformation, not so much through his excellent school- 
books and editions of classic authors, or even his bold defiance of 
Scholasticism, as through his bcing'the founder of Hebrew studies 
within the Church. His system of Greek pronunciation, caught 
from living Greeks, and, from the prevalence of the long sound 
of Gr. i, nicknamed lotacism, is still called by his name. Many 
of his works marked an epoch in the studies to which they 
belong. Such are his Latin Dictionary (Basel, 1477 ) an d Greek 
Grammar ( Micropcedia , Orleans, 147S), De Verbo Minfico (Basel 
1494), Progymnasmata Scenica (1498), Rudimenta Lingua 
Hebraic# (Pforzh. 1506), the first worthy Hebrew grammar by 
a Christian, and De Arte Cabbalistica (1516). See Geiger, 
Johann A’., sc in Lcben und seine J Verkc (Leips. 1871). 

Reu'mont, Alfred von, born at Aachen, August 15, 1808, 
studied at Borin and Heidelberg, and, after filling various diplo- 
matic posts at Florence, Constantinople, and the Fapal court, 
was successively Prussian Minister at Floience, Modena, and 
Parma from 1851 till i860, when he retired into private life. He 
lias since resided at Bonn and Rome, and in 1876 received the 
freedom of the city of Florence. R. is author of valuable works on 
Italian history, Beitrage zur Italienischen Geschiihtc (6 vols. Berl. 
1853-57), Gcschhhte der Sfadt Rem (3 void. Berl. 1867-70), 
Lorenzo de Medici il Magmfico (2 vols. Leip. 1874; Eng. trails. 
1876), Geschichte Toscanas seif dem Vntergan^e des Llorentinischen 
Pr cist act t (2 vols. Gotha, 1876-77), Ac. See his Bio^raphisihe 
Denkblalter , nach Pcrs'onlichen Erinnerungen (Lcip. 1878). 

Reunion, He de la, or Bourbon, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, belonging to France, and 90 miles W.S.W. of Mauritius. 
It is elliptical in form, and about 104 miles in circumference, 
with an area of 950 sq. miles. It is very mountainous, its prin- 
cipal peaks being the Piton de Nieges, 10,000 feet high ; 
Grand Bernard, 9500 feet ; Cimandef, 7300 feet ; and the Piton 
de Foumaise, 7200 feet. The last named, which is situated near 
the S.E. extremity of the island, is an active volcano, its erup- 
k 35$ 


tions averaging twp annually for ninety years past. The country 
around it is, in consequence, so sterile as to be termed the Pays 
Bruli (‘burned land*). The coast districts, however, ate 
clothed with a rich and varied vegetation, and yield heavy crops. 
The streams are numerous, but are mere torrents running in 
deep ravines. The climate has of late greatly deteriorated, 
and is now very deadly to Europeans. Hurricanes are fre- 
quent, and cause immense damage both to the crops and 
to vessels on the coast, which is exposed and almost shelterless. 
The principal crop cultivated is sugar, of which 35,450 tons 
were exported in the season 1875-76. Next in importance come 
coffee and vanilla, the exports of which in 1876 amounted to 
833? 800 lbs. and 55,850 lbs. respectively. The plantations are 
cultivated by the labour of Indian coolies, of whom there 
were 45,000 in the island in 1876. The imports during 
the same year amounted in value to £720,000. R. is perhaps the 
only place in the world where the trade is almost exclusively in 
the hands of the French. Even rice is almost always imported 
in French ships. In 1876 there arrived 204 vessels of 74,014 
tons, and cleared 207 of 77,858 tons. R. was discovered in 1545 
by the Portuguese navigator Mascarenhas, who gave it his own 
name. In 1642 it was taken possession of by the French, who 
in 1654 re-named it lie de Bourbon. In the Revolution its name 
was changed to R., and in 1809 <to He Bonaparte. In 1814 
it was again named Bourbon, and # kept that designation until 
1848, when the name R. was once more adopted. The pop. in 
187b was 180,295, including coolies, negroes, and a sprinkling 
of Chinese. The capital, St. Denis, has a pop. of 32,050, and 
the next largest town is St. Pierre, on the S.W. coast, with 
30,615 inhabitants. See Drache’s Ins el K.> erne Geologise It* 
Pctrologische Studie (Weim. 1877). 

Reus (pron. Re-us), a town of Spain, province of Tarragona, 
about 6 miles inland from its port of Salon, and 8 W.N.W. of 
Tarragona by rail. It was founded in 1151, and in 1750 a 
number of Englishmen established its prosperity by introducing 
various industnes. In recent years its cotton-mills had 5000 
looms, while there were also manufactures of ribbons, silk, 
leather, soap, and machinery. In the province were 69 cotton 
spinning-nulls, with 2000 hands and 53,000 spindles, and 179 
weaving-mills, with 5000 hands and 2691 looms. Pop. 28,100. 

Reuss, the name of two German principalities which occupy 
part of the ancient Voigtland, and lie W. of the kingdom of 
Saxony, separated from each other by the circle of Neusladt. 
Previous to 1616 they formed one principality, but at that date 
| the territory was divided between the elder and younger lines of 
the house of R., which traces its descent from Heinrich I. (q. v.). 

— 1. R.-Greiz is bounded N. and E. by Saxony and Saxe- 
W eimar, S. by Bavaria, and W. by Saxe-Coburg and Schwartz- 
burg-Rudolstadt Area, 320 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 46,985. 
The surface is mountainous and well wooded, while the soil is 
poor, except in the fertile river-\ alleys, the chief of which are 
those of the Saale and Elstcr. In the towns woollens, cottons, 
and silks are manufactured. The capi'al is Greiz. Most of the ! 
territory is the private property of the present soveieign, who j 
has no civil list. By the present constitution, which dates from ! 
1867, the legislative body consists of twelve members, of whom 
three are nominated by the sovereign, two by ihe nobility, three 
elected by the towns, and four by the rural districts. The public 
revenue and expenditure in 1876 were each ^24,494. There is 
a public debt of ^65,475. — 2. R. -Gera, formerly R.-Schleiz, 
is bounded N. by Prussia, S. by Saxony, and E. and W. by 
different parts of Altenburg. Area, 322 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 
9 2 » 375* 1 1 is in part hilly, and more than one-fourth is coveted j 

with wood. The soil is productive though light, and is well 
watered by the Elster and its affluents. Cottons and woollens are 
extensively manufactured, especially in Gera, the capital, besides 
leather, tobacco, and ironwares. The constitution dates from 
1849 (modified 1852 and 1856), and provides for a Diet of nine- 
teen members (four elected by the chief landowners), and a 
cabinet of three to act under the sovereign. The revenue in 1876 j 
was ,£36,480, and the debt £1 00,027. The inhabitants of both ; 
states are almost entirely Lutherans. 

Reuter, Baron Paul Juliua, the great organiser of tele- 
graphic news, was bom at Cassel in 1818. He was connected with 
the electric telegraph system from its beginning, and shortly after 
the opening of the line between Aix-la-Chapelle and Berlin in 
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1849 he established the first centre for the collection and distri- 
bution of telegraphic news in the latter city. He subsequently 
became a naturalised British subject, and transferred his chief 
office to London on the laying of the cable between Calais and 
Dover in 1851. As the telegraphic system extended he increased 
his staff of agents, till in recent years he has been able to supply 
newspapers indiscriminately with full, fresh, reliable information 
from all parts of the world. In 1865 this vast news agency was 
transferred to a- limited liability company, of which R. is still 
manager. By his negotiation the light was acquired of laying 
special submarine cables between England and Germany (1866), 
and between France and the United States (1869). For his 
public services R. received the title of Baron from the Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha in 1871. In the following year he was granted 
by the Shah of Persia the exclusive right, for seventy years, of 
constructing railways, working mines and forests, and otherwise 
developing the resources of that country. Baron R. began vigor- 
ously to construct the line from Teheran to Resht, but he has 
been interdicted on account of the threatening aspect of native 
jealousy and Russian intrigue. 


for any other book in the New Testament ? and (2) the internal v 
evidence — /.<?., the ideas regarding Christ, Antichrist, evil spirits; " 
and the last things— are those of apostolic times. And if it be 
apostolic, no man but St. John could lay claim to the position and 
privileges which the writer asserts. A difficulty arises from the 
differences in doctrine, theology, and language between the Re- 
velation and the Fourth Gospel. Accordingly, some critics give 
the one to St. John ; some, the other ; some, neither; those who 
try to give him both find hard work in getting over the diffi- 
culties. As to the time and place, the received opinion is that 
it was written in Patmos under Domitian (81-96) or Nerva 
(96-98). There is no external evidence further than tradition ; 
but xi. 1-14 is supposed to indicate that Jerusalem was not yet 
destroyed (70), while xvii. 10 is quoted as proof that it was 
written during the reign of the sixth emperor, i.e., Galba (68-69). 
The object of the writer is ‘ to set forth the immediate coming of 
Christ, in order to support his followers under calamities already 
endured and still impending.* See Davidson’s Jntrod, to the 
New Test . (Lond. 1 868) ; Stewart’s Com . on the Apoc. (1845) J 
Diisterdicck, Handbuch iiber der Off 'enb . Joh. (Gott. 1865). 


Reutlingen, formerly an imperial free town in Wiirtemberg, 
situated on the Echatz, an affluent of the Neckar, 9 miles 
W.N. W. of Tubingen by rail. It contains many picturesque, old 
houses, but its ancient ramparts and fosses have been converted 
into streets. The finest church is the Marienkirche (1272-1343, 
restored 1844). R. has an active manufacture of leather, wool- 
lens, cottons, lace, knitted wares, cast-iron, and machinery. 
Pop. (1875) I 5 » 2 46 . 

Revalen'ta and Ervalen'ta are preparations of the flour of 
the lentil, Ervum lens (hence Ervalcnta, and by transposition 
R.). Du Barry’s much-vaunted panacea, R . Arabica , is com- 
posed, according to Dr. Ilassall, of a mixture of the red or 
Arabian lentil and barley-flour, to which, in one kind sugar, 
and in another, salt is added. 

Reveille (Fr. rhreU t ‘awakening’), the morning beat of 
drums or bugle sound in all garrisons, upon which the troops 
rise. It is sounded in England at 5.30 in summer and 6.30 in 
winter. After the R., sentries do not challenge till the retreat 
is sounded at evening. 

Rev'el, or Rev'al (Esthonian Tallin , Lithuanian Dannit- 
pils, or Rehrele ), a fortified seaport of Russia, capital of the 
government of Esthonia, on the Gulf of Finland, 198 miles W. 
by S. of St. Petersburg. It consists of an upper portion, called 
the Dombcrg (‘ Cathedral Hill ’), a circular mass of rock a mile 
in circumference, with the cathedral, the governor’s residence, 
the Rittcrschafishaus (‘Senate Hall’), and an old castle ; and a 
lower, with high narrow houses, and six Lutheran and five 
Russian churches, of which that of St. Nicholas dates from 1317. 
In 1875 there entered the port of R. 467 vessels of 234,481 tons, 
and cleared 460 of 221,645 tons. Founded by Valdemar II. of 
Denmark in 1219, R. soon increased, and enteied the Hansa. In 
*347 the Danes sold it to the Teutonic Knights, from whom it 
passed to Sweden (1561), which held it till Peter the Great 
annexed the province of Esthonia to Russia. Pop. (1870) 27,325. 

Revelation means the communication to man by super- 
natural means of such knowledge as he could not attain to by 
ordinary means, or of information which the person receiving it 
at any rate did not possess. It is not to be confounded with 
Inspiration (q. v.), which means a divine influence rendering a 
person infallible in communicating truth, whether that truth was 
previously known 6r not. Rationalists deny (1) that there is any 
R. # in this sense, and (2) that it is possible or (3) necessary. 
Divines, on the other hand, maintain (1) that it is possible and 
(2) necessary, and (3) that there is such a R. in the Word of 
God. See Hodge’s Syst, Theol. (Edinb. 1873). 

Revelation of St, John, the last book of the New Testa- 
ment, is ascribed in the canon to St. John the Divine. The re- 
ceived opinion is that this was the apostle, the accredited author 
of the Fourth Gospel, although a doubt on the subject was 
started as early as the 3d c. by Dionysius of Alexandria [apud 
Eusebius). Luther, Zwinglius, CEcolampadius, and Bucer ex- 
prefeed the same doubt more decidedly, and many eminent 
critics^nce— Liicke, Ewald, Neander, Bleek, De Wette, &c.— 
have held the same opinion. In favour of the apostolic author- 
ship it isurged— (x) that the external evidence is as strong as that 


Revelgunge', a town in the district of Sarun, Bengal, British 
India, at the junction of the Gogra with the Ganges, on the left 
bank of both rivers, 31 miles N.W. of Patna. The old name 
was Godna; but in 1788 Mr. Revell, Collector of Customs, 
founded a bazar which has since become the greatest river mart 
for oil-seeds in India. It is the station where commodities from 
the N.W. Provinces and Oude are transhipped. In 1876-77 
the exports were valued at £471, 000, chiefly oil-seeds; the im- 
ports at ^563, 000, including grain, salt, and piece-goods. A 
great fair and religious gathering is held here twice a year. Pop. 
(1872) 13,415. 

. Revels, Master of the, or Lord of Mis'rule, at the 

great English houses was a functionary charged with the conduct 
of the Christmas revels from AUhallow Eve to Candlemas Day. 
The post was rendered permanent under Henry VIII. at the 
English court,' its holder having the keeping of the properties 
used in the royal masques and progresses, and it existed down 
to the close of the 17 th c. 

Rev'enue (Fr. menu, from rruenir , ‘to return ’), a return of 
gain or pi ofit. ‘ The R. from labour, * says Adam Smith, ‘ is called 

ages ; that derived from stock . . . is called profit,’ The term 
is now most generally used to express the public income of a nation 
raised by taxes, duties, &c , and applied to the purposes of Govern- 
ment, The ancient public R. of England chiefly accrued from 
crown lands, which, however, became in the course of time so 
reduced in extent by alienation to lords of the manor and other 
causes, that the R. arising from this source, known as 1 ordinary 
R.* has long been inconsiderable, while the * extiaordinary R.* 
derived fiom the taxes imposed by Parliament has constituted 
the great bulk of the R. of the country. The granting of Supply 
is vested in the House of Commons, and all alterations in the 
system of taxation are based upon the annual financial statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the beginning of 
April, and known as the Budget. Although the ultimate assent 
of the House of Lords and the ciown is required, the taxes im- 
posed by the lower House are levied immediately after the 
carrying of their resolutions. The public R. is paid into the 
Bank of England to the credit of the Comptroller-General of the 
Exchequer, whilst the function of payment of outgoings is vested 
in the Treasury. The following is the actual R. of the United 
Kingdom for the year ending 31st March 187S, and the estimated 
R. for the year ending 31st Maicli 1879 : — 



Actual Revenue 
1877-78. 

Estimated Revenue 
1878-79. 

Customs . . . 

Excise 

Stamps 

Land-Tax .... 
Property -Tax , . . 

Post Office .... 
Telegraph Service . 
Crown L.mds . . . 
Interest, &c. . . . 

Miscellaneous . . 

£19,969,000 

27.464.000 

10.956.000 

2.070.000 

5.820.000 

6.150.000 

1.310.000 
410,000 
949,884 

4,064,413 

£19,750,000 

27.500.000 

10.930.000 

2.660.000 

5.620.000 

6.200.000 

1.315.000 

410,000 

1.075.000 

4,000,000 


79,763,399 

£79,460,000 
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The actual expenditure for the year ended 31st March 1878 
was— 

For the Civil Service ..... 4*3.982,267 

„ Army and Navy . . . . . 3°.°54»335 

Debt and Consolidated Fund Charges 27,090,757 

Other Charges ..... 7,776,136 
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Reverend (Lat. 4 venerable') is a title of respect applied to 
the clergy : the bare R. to ordinary clergymen, VeryR. to deans 
(in Scotland to the Moderator or the General Assembly, and 
clerical Principals of Universities), Right R. to bishops, and 
Most R. to archbishops.^ After die Reformation the Puritans 
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The most important source of R. from direct taxation is the 
income-tax, which is also the most liable to alteration on 
account of financial exigencies. It has undergone twenty alter- 
ations from its establishment in its present form in 1842 until 
1878 inclusive, the highest rate levied being i6d. in the pound 
m 1855, and the lowest 2d. in the pound in 1874 and 1875. 

The above statement of R. does not by any means repre- 
sent the total charge levied upon British taxpayers, but only the 
amount raised for imperial purposes. An immense R. is 
raised by local taxation and other sources to provide for expendi- 
ture connected with the relief of the poor, the county and 
borough police, roads and bridges, the draining and lighting of 
towns. The following is the amount raised in this manner in 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year ending 31st March 1874, 
accoiding to the best estimates obtainable : — 



Receipts from 
Taxes. 

From Loans. 

Total Local 

Revenue. 

England and Wales . . 

^23,897,029 

48,201,499 

43 7.73i.’93 

Scotland (partly estimated) 

2.372.557 

2,996,009 

149.494 

3,202,714 
4.599, 9°8 

1 1 eland 

129,493 


^29,265,595 

,4 8, 480, 486 

445.533j8t5 


In the same year the total amount of taxes received at the 
Exchequer, and levied locally, amounted to £2, iSs. lid. per 
head of the population of the United Kingdom. 

Undernoted is given a table showing the R. of the leading 
states in the world m various recent years : — 


Austro-Hungary, 1877 
Belgium, 1877 . . . 

Brazil, 1872-73 ... . . 

British India, 1876 

Canada, 1876 

China (average Imperial Revenue estimated at) 

Denmark, 1877-78 

France, 1877 

German Empire (for Imperial purposes) esti- 
mated, 187P . 

Prussia, 1878 (estimated) 

Bavaria, 1875 .... . . 

Greece, 1877 

Italy, 1877 ... 


Japan, 1874 
Mexico, 1875 
Netherlands, 1876 
Portugal, 1876-77 
Russia, 1877 . 

Spam, 1878 (estimated) 

Sweden, 1878 
Switzerland, 1876 
Turkov, 1875-76 . 

United States, 1878 (estimated) 


4 59,467.73° 
10,161,830 
11,213,110 
51,310,063 
8,615,618 

25.000. 000 
2,734,189 

106,885,620 

27.000. 000 
32,581,920 
10,602,593 

1,401,678 

59 , 564,196 

9,750,000 

1.741,407 

8,642,556 

5,346,661 

8i,539,7i4 

29,433,000 

4,782,778 

i»659»496 

19,106,352 

§270,050,000 


The Actual R. drawn by a country is no criterion of its wealth 
or of the tax-bearing strain it is able to bear. Thus France is 
probably no richer than it was a few years ago, although its 
enormously increased expenditure on account of the war with 
Germany and the interest on its augmented debt (which has been 
hitherto met principally by the imposition of indirect taxes) has 
caused a corresponding increase in its R. It is believed that the 
R. of Great Butain is capable of greater expansion than that of 
any other country. 

Reverberatory Fur'nace is a form of furnace in most 
extensive use in metallurgical and in many other chemical ope- 
rations. The construction of a R. F. varies considerably for 
different purposes, but in principle it consists of a device for 
throwing heat downward on the material to be operated on. 
The R. F, consists of a low arched vault, on the bed of which 
the metal or other substance is laid. The fire-box is at one end 
of the furnace, partially separated by a fire-bridge, over which 
and along the vaulted roof the flame freely plays, reverberating 
the lieat downwards. The R. F. gives free access of air to the 
material, and is thus employed for oxidising impurities in metals 
and other similar purposes, 
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objected to the title being applied to any man, as belonging to 
God only ; and at one time Dissenting ministers repudiated it, 
but it is now adopted, at least in the principal sects. 

Reverse', in numismatics, that side of a coin or medal opposed 
to the face or obverse side, on which is impressed the principal 
device. The value of a coin is usually indicated on the R. 

Reversion is a right to property, to emerge after the ending 
of an interest in it held by another. If A is to enjoy the profits 
of an estate during his life, and on his death the estate, or the 
liferent interest in it, is to go to B, then B’s interest is a R. 

Revet'ment, in fortification, is a wall of solid masonry 
intended to retain the earth of which the works are composed. 
Revetments usually form the escarp and counterscarp of the 
ditch. See Fortification. 

Review', an inspection of military or naval forces by a dis- 
tinguished personage or high officer, which may be accompanied 
by manoeuvres and evolutions. A review of troops usually con- 
sists of a quick march past in columns, sometimes followed by a 
sham fight. 

Revi'sing Barrister, is a legal functionary whose duties are 
to revise the lists of persons claiming to vote for members of 
Parliament, and to adjudicate upon these. An appeal from his 
decision may be made to the Common Tleas division. The 
appointment is in theory annual, but the same person is in- 
variably reappointed. The R. B. must have been at least three 
years at the bar. Ills duties are, in Scotland, embtaced in those 
of the Sheriff-Substitute. 

Revi'val, like Revolution, is one of those vague terms loosely 
applied to widely different movements. As one may rouse a 
sluggard whose house is on file in lime for him to quench the 
flames, or disturb an honest craftsman from his labour by false 
alarms, so the times of awakening known as * Revivals ’ must 
be judged first by the message they pioclaim, still more by their 
results. Far stronger testimony to the work of Pentecost than 
the recorded conversion of 3000 souls, or even than St. Peter’s 
great discourse, is the continuance of the work down to thU 
very day, in the steady evangelisation of the enthe world. 
Excitement was never greater than when at the Council of 
Clermont the Hermit’s wild harangue was interrupted by the 
shout, * God wills it !' That God did not vvUi it was shown by 
the whitening bones of those who had raised the cry. And so 
every religious movement, whether set agoing by a Dominic, a 
Luther, a Xavier, or a Wesley, maybe known by its fruits; 
among the rest, the Revivals ot modem times. Christians of 
almost every creed will grant that there is nothing in the apos- 
tolic ministry needing defence ; of Revivals their warmest 
upholders have constantly to speak in an apologetic tone. Thus 
t lie narrative of the first important movement of the kind, the 
New Jersey R., under Mr. Tennent (1730), couples ‘much that 
was objectionable' with * the characteristics of true conversion 
and in Jonathan Edwards’ R. (1735-41) the ‘outward reforma- 
tion in the lives of moic than 43,000 persons ’ is attended by 
1 manifestations ’ such as * convulsions, nervous prostration, ana 
abiding terrors.' Similarly the rise of Wesleyan Methodism in 
England was characterised by 1 persons quaking and trembling 
as in ague, torn by dreadful torments, which left them weal# as 
infants, falling to the ground as if struck by lightning, and lying 
in a state of insensibility, or howling and roaring in agony,’ all 
this, be it observed, after conversion (cf Luke viii, 35). Wesley 
himself, says Southey, lost faith in these paroxysms, . and by 
ceasing to encourage them, caused their cessation. Again, in the 
Cambuslang R. of 1742 men and women ‘were smitten by 
scores, and carried off into the neighbouring houses like wounded 
soldiers from a field of battle ; . . . people of both sexes, from 
the stoutest man to the tenderest child, snake and tremble, and 
a few fall down as dead.' In the next hundred years we can 
only glance at the Truro R. of Walker (1758), that of Vena at 
Huddersfield (1759), a third and more extensive one urn^r Ber- 
ridge’s ministry in the Eastern counties the singular 

R. in the Western States (1804), »» which were developed the 
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4 falling;, * the * jerking/ and the 4 whirling exercise ’ — extrava- 
gances perpetuated by the Shakers, Marshallites, and kindred 
s$cts. The American R. of 1858, at New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities, was happily distinguished by an absence of all 
physical manifestations ; the ministers, schooled in the annals of 
former undisciplined enthusiasm, 4 uttered simple statements of 
Gospel truth, and avoided all appeals to the emotions / and the 
splid results were 4 the reception into the communion of the 
chutches of some 500,000 persons/ Not so wkh the correspond- 
ing movement in the N. of Ireland (1858-61), when a leading 
revivalist could thus describe a case 4 exceeding in beauty and 
abundance of grace 1 all that he had yet witnessed in the 600 cases 
he had seen : * I was called to see Jane ; it had taken four men 
to hold her, and her shrieks were awful ; she had ^ 
been insensible for hours, ’ &c. What wonder that 
mills were closed in consequence of the number 
of * stricken' operatives; what compensation for fgJSESSB&E 
such facts as these the statement that * a consi- 
derable number of Romanists renounced their 
errors, that Sabbath desecration, cock fighting, 
brawling, and the like are now nearly unknown 
in several districts, while the constabulary force was in some 
places almost a sinecure/ Yet, though the Irish population 
lias steadily dwindled from 6,574,278 in 1851 to 5,402,759 
in 1871, there were 4,490,583 Romanists in 1861 and 4,191,933 
iu 1871, and criminal convictions actually rose from 3350 (1858) 
103798(1862), the number of lunatics from 11,218 (1858) to 
17,193 (*870), and of police — whether their duties are a sinecure 
or no— from 12,346 (1852) to 14,007 (1870). One good at 
least the Irish R, did : it served for warning to the American 
revivalists of 1874, Messrs. Moody (q. v.) and Sankey. 
Whether 1 raciness, pithiness, and humour ’ were meant 
to supeisede Christ’s Sermon on the Mount or St. Paul’s 
at Athens, whether it is wise that ‘quite little children’ 
should publicly express themselves as 4 deeply exercised by the 
Spirit/ or how far it is needful that * Old Formality have his 
neck broken ’ — these may be matters of opinion ; but that the 
first outburst of howling was met by the howler’s prompt ejec- 
tion can only be matter for unmixed satisfaction. See Praxeis 
ton hagiott A postolon ; Lives of Edwards and Wesley ; Dr. G. 
Salmon’s Evidences of the Work of the Holy Spirit (Dubl. 1859); 
j and Narrative of the Awakening (Lond. 1874). 

Revoca tion is a law-term denoting the act of annulling a 
deed. Many kinds of deeds are iirevocable if delivered. (See 
Delivery of a Deed.) A will is always revocable; and it 
may be revoked by implication, as by marriage. See also CAN- 
CELLING and Will. 

Revolution (Late Lat. revolution from raiolvere ), in politics, 
a sudden and violent change of government, mainly brought 
about by internal causes. A charge brought about by external 
causes is generally of the nature of a conquest , while a gradual 
and pacific internal change is a reform . It is only in compara- 
tively modern times that the word has been used in the present 
sense, but ancient history abounds in revolutions, such as, for 
instance, the expulsion of the Fisistratids ftom Athens (B.C. 510), 
or the overthrow of the Roman Republic by Julius Cccsar (b.C. 
47). The first great R. of modern history is the English K., ex- 
tending through various phases, from about 1642 to 1688, but 
usually confined, in common parlance, to the convulsion by which 
James II. was driven from the throne in 1688. The Great R. 
par excellence is the French R. of 1789-94. There have been 
other revolutions in France in 1830, 1848, 1851, 1870, and 1871. 
The American War of Independence (1775) is often called a R.; 
ancl revolutions have been very frequent in Mexico and the 
Spanish states of S. America. In Italy the R. of 1859-60 ex- 
pelled the small potentates, and placed the whole country except 
■ the Papal and Venetian territory in the hands of Victor Em- 
manuel. Among other notable revolutions have been those of 
Sweden (1772 and 1809), Spain (1820 and 1868), and Hungary 
(1848). The famous Revolt of the Netherlands, which began 
in 1566, partook of the nature of a R., and there have been revo- 
lutions in Holland in 1795 and i8i 3 ; The reaction from a R. 
often brings about what is called a Counter-R. 

Revoluti onar y Tribunal. See Reign of Terror. 

RevolVer, a firearm having a revolving breech-piece or 
barrel so as to discharge several shots in succession without the 
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need for reloading. The revolving sf&fcm is not a modem 
novelty, for it was in use in Germany as early as the end of the 
15 th c. A 16th c. matchlock, with a rotating breech-piece con- 
taining four chambers, is exhibited in the Tower armoury of 
London, and a revolving arquebus with seven barrels is preserved 
in the museum at Sigmaringen. The system was revived early 
in this century and has since been brought to great perfection. 
Although some weapons have a plurality of bores in the barrel 
which itself revolves, the plan of having a revolving breech 
cylinder with a number of chambers which are successively 
brought opposite a single barrel is more convenient and practi* 
cable. The first R. adapted to modern requirements was in- 1 
vented in 1835, and perfected ten years later by the late Colonel j 
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Colt's Revolver. 

Colt. His R. pistol, which is 
universallyuscd, is here figured. 

The barrel is of steel and rifled. The rotating 1 H 
breech-piece is cylindrical, contains six cham- I Bj 
bers, and each one has at its rear end a nipple MM 
for a cap. Placing the hammer at half-cock, r ' l! i 1 ■ it ih 1 
the chambers are loaded from the front of the 
breech-piece, which is now turned by the hand, and the charges 
are driven home by a lever ramrod placed in a socket beneath the 
barrel. The breech-piece rotates on a pin or spindle secured at 
one end to the lock-frame and at the other to the bracket piece 
united to the barrel. On the rear face of the breech-piece is cut 
* a ratchet with six teeth, and a pawl connected with the hammer, 
engaging the teeth in succession, turns the breech-piece. When 
the hammer is at full-cock, one of the loaded chambers is directly 
in a line with the barrel, and the rotating cylinder is temporarily 
held in that position by a small bolt entering a slot (six slots being 
cut on the periphery of the cylinder) on the under side. The 
weapon may then be fired by pulling the trigger. The raising again 
of the hammerwith the thumb serves towithdrawthc bolt, releases 
the cylinder, and causes the pawl to turn it one-sixth of a re* 

■. olution ; this movement brings the next chamber opposite the 
barrel, and immediately the bolt falls into the next slot and locks 
the cylinder. Colt's revolving mechanism has also been applied 
to muskets and riiles. Several other revolvers have been intro- 
duced, and some of recent Continental manufacture are adapted 
for self-igniting cartridges, an improvement upon Colt’s nipple 
and cap that is worthy of mention. Adams' R. pistol with a 
metallic central-fire cartridge has been adopted for the British 
cavalry and navy. The revolving principle has been success- 
fully adapted to several varieties of battery guns, that invented 
by Gatling having the widest reputation. See Mitrailleuse. 

Revolving Fur'nace. Furnaces to which a motion of 
rotation is communicated have been introduced with marked 
success in some chemical manufactures, and a measure of success 
has also attended the introduction of a rotary furnace in the 
laboiious operation of Puddling (q. v.) in the malleable iron 
manufacture. The most successful R. F. is that used in the 
calcination of soda salts in the process termed ‘caibonating* 
(see Sodium). Among the various forms proposed, that de- 
vised and patented by Mr. Janies Mactear (of Charles Tennant 
& Co., St Rollox, Glasgow), is the best and most prac- 
tical. The rotation of the furnace keeps the charge it contains 
in constant motion, exposes it uniformly to the heat, and saves a 
great amount of disagreeable manual labour. The soda asli 
produced is not only made at much less cost, but it is also of 
liner quality than that made in a reverberatory furnace. The 
apparatus is applicable to many chemical processes in which 
reverberatory furnaces are at present used. Of R. F. employed 
in the iron manufacture, that invented by the American, Danks, 
for mechanical puddling has met with much attention, and Dr. 
C. W. Siemens’ rotary furnace for making malleable iron direct 
from the ore is an invention which may yet be productive of 
great changes in the iron manufacture. 

RevuTsion is a term used in medicine synonymous with 
Derivation (q. v.). -See also Counter-Irritation. 
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Bewd Kkati Agency, a collection of native States in 
Gujerat, India, in political connection with the government of 
Bombay: area, 4879 sq. miles: pop. (1872) 487,647, who 
chiefly belong to the wild tribes of Bheels and Mewassis, 
There are six larger states, of which the chief is Rajpeepla ; and 
fifty-six smaller chiefships ; most are tributary to the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, and all levy transit dues. In 1842 a Court of 
Criminal Justice was established, presided over by the Political 
Agent, and in 1874 a police force was organised. 

Rewah or Baghelcund (' country of tiger cubs ’), the 
capital of a native state of the same name in Central India, 69 
miles S.W. of Allahabad. It was founded about 1620, and 
is strongly walled, with a fortified palace, but all is now ruin- 
ous. — The State of R., which is the first in the Baghelcund 
Agency, lies between the N.W. and the Central Provinces : 
area, 13,000 sq. miles ; pop. about 2,035,000 ; revenue, 
^250,000, of which £1 50,000 is alienated in feudal and 
religious grants. The country is mostly a plateau among the 
Kymur hills, and is rich in minerals and jungle produce. 
The administration is backward, and there is a debt of 
£70,000. The present chief, who is a Rajput of the Baghel 
clan, traces back his family for 1200 years. For his services 
in the Mutiny of 1857 he was presented with an addition of 
territory which forms the watershed of Central India, containing 
the sources of the Nerbudda, the Sone, and the Mahanuddi 
Rivers. In 1875 the Rajah requested that the administration 
should be directly undertaken by the British Political Agent, 
and this step has been adopted. 

Rewards', Le'gal. The law courts of England are em- 
powered by Act of Parliament pecuniarily to reward those who 
have been active in apprehending persons charged with crime of 
a certain gravity. Any one taking a leward for helping in the 
restoration of stolen or embezzled goods or money to the owner 
is guilty of felony. 

Rewards for Distinguished Services, in the British 
army, are annuities granted to officers of the higher grades who 
have distinguished themselves in the field, or have done good 
service to the state. The rewards, usually ^100 per annum, 
cease on a leceiver’s succession to the colonelcy of a regiment, or 
in the Indian army when his emoluments otherwise amount to 
j£rooo a year. Annuities of from £10 to /20 are granted to 
meritorious non-commissioned officers. See Pensioners. 

Rewan, the chief town in the district of Gurgaon, Funjaub, 
British India, 50 miles S.W. of Delhi. Top. (1868)24,503. 
It is a station on the newly opened Rajputana State Rail- 
way. In 1S73-74, exclusive of the railway traffic, the imports 
were valued at 108,000, the exports at £ 22,000. 

Reykjavik (* the reeky bay,* from the warm springs near), 
the capital of Iceland (q. v.), and seat of the Althing, lies on 
the S.W. coast, on the S. shore of the Kollafjord. It consists 
of about 100 wooden houses, regularly built in a barren, treeless 
district, usually enveloped in mist. It is a bishop’s sec, and has 
a brick cathedral ( Domkirkja ), containing a library (8000 vols.) 
founded by R&fn j a ‘Latin school;’ a theological college; a 
printing press ; and a bronze statue of Thorvaldsen (1875). The 
mean temperature of R. (40° F.) is but 1° F. less than that of St. 
John, l6° lat. further S. Top. (1870) 2024, chiefly merchants, 
peasants, and fishermen. 27 miles E. of R. is Skalholt , once a 
bishop’s see ; 28 N. is Reyhholt , the residence of Snorri Sturluson ; 
and 18 N.E. Thingvelhr , where in former times the Althing met 
under the open sky. See Burton, Ultima Thule , or a Summer 
in Iceland (2 vols. Lond. 1875). 

Rey'nard the 3Tox, the great beast-epic of the Middle 
Ages, that ‘ World Saturnalia,’ as Carlyle terms it, 4 where 
wolves tonsured into monks, and nigh starved by short commons, 
foxes pilgriming to Rome for absolution, cocks pleading at the 
judgment-bar, make strange mummery.' Such mummery, in 
fact, as pleases the infancy of nations, Kafirs and Finns alike, 
originally mirth-provoking only, afterwards with the nation’s 
growth applied to didactic purposes. The hero of the most 
ancient version is Isengnm, the wolf, nor till cunning had come 
to be more admired than strength did Reynard usurp his place. 
France, Germany, and Holland all claim to be the story’s birth- 
place ; that it was ever born, in the sense of being the product 
of a single mind, may safely be denied. Grimm’s theory of its 
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transmission westward by invading Franks is at first sight neither 
I confirmed nor overthrown by an analysis of names, Reynard ( 0 * 
H. Ger. regin-hart, 1 thought-strong ’) and Isengrim (O. H. Get. 
tsan-grim, ‘iron-rough’) being as plainly of Teutonic as Chan- 
tecler and Malpertuis are of Romanic origin. Malpertuls, how- 
ever, may just as well be a rendering of Uebelloch as Uebelloch 
of Malpertuis, and the fact that renard has wholly superseded 
goupil (Lat. vulpes) in French, certainly points to a Teutonic 
source. The earliest existing version is the Isengrinus (ed. by 
Mone, Stuttg, 1832), a fragment of 688 lines, succeeded by the 
Reinardus Vulpes (ed. by Knorr, Eutin, i860), an elegiac poem 
of 6596 lines, both probably the work of Flemish ecclesiastics in 
the 1 2th c. On .one or other of these was founded the Middle- 
High-German Isetrpfines JVM of the Alsatian minnesinger, 
Heinrich der Glichesare {i.e., ‘feigner,’ or ‘one who conceals his 
name '), and also the Flemish Reinaert of Willem van Utenhoven, 
the former of which has been edited by J. Grimm (Berl. 1834), 
the latter by Jonckbloet (Gron. 1856), and in its subsequent 
redacted foim by Martin (Paderb. 1874). Willem’s poem was 
the parent of the Dutch prose chap-book (Gouda, 1479), from 
which Caxton made his English translation (1481), and also of 
the Reineke Vos (Lub. 1498), a free reproduction, in Low German 
verse, most probably composed by Hermann Barkhusen, a 
Rostock printer. This Reineke Vos, a unique copy of whose first 
edition exists in the Wolfenbuttel Library, has been repeatedly 
edited, most recently by Lubben (Olden. 1867) and Schroder 
(Leips. 1872). It speedily attained a popularity far exceeding 
that of any of its predecessors, running through countless editions; 
it was introduced to the Iligh-German world through Beuther’s 
translation (Frankf. 1544), and to the world at large through the 
Latin rendering of Schoppcr (Frankf. 1567) ; and in more recent 
times it has been popularised in Goethe’s hexameters (Berl. 1 794; 
Eng. trans. by T. J. Arnold, 1855), and Kaulbach’s illustrations 
(Mun. 1S47). The French Roman dr Renart consists of two 
separate portions, the former belonging to the 12th or 13th, the 
latter to the 14th c. Though far inferior in vigour to its 
Teutonic analogue, it enjoyed considerable fame, and like it was 
the source of many quaint old chapbooks, Le Livre de Maistre 
R. et de Dame I/ersant (Par. n. d.), Le Docteur en Malice , Maistre 
R. (Rou. 1550), See. See the Introductions to the various editions 
cited above ; an essay on Early German Literature in Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies ; A. Rothe, Les Romans du Renart examines, analyses, 
et compares (Par, 1S45) ; and W. Jonckbloet, £tude sur le Renart 

(1863). 

Rey'nolds, John, D.D., bom at Pinho in Devonshire in 
1549, studied at Merton College, Oxford. In 1563 he was made 
Fellow of Corpus Christi, where he lectured on Aristotle, till 
1586, when he was elected reader of the theological lecture 
founded by .Sir Francis Walsingham. In 1593 he became Dean 
of Lincoln, but resigned this office and refused a bishopric on 
being chosen President of Corpus Christi. lie was the leader of 
the Puritan party, and was profoundly read in Hebrew and 
theology. At the Hampton Court conferences of 1603, he 
suggested and strongly urged that a new translation of the Bible 
should be made, a work in which he took a prominent part, the 
weekly meetings of Lhe translators being held at his chambers. 
He died at Oxford in 1607. Besides sermons, controversial 
treatises, academical discourses, &c., he wrote an elaborate work 
against the reception of the Apocrypha into the Old Testament 
Canon, Censnra Ltbrorum Apocryphorum Veter is Testamenti 
(Oppenheim, 2 vols. 1611). 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, the prince of English portrait- 
painters, was born at FJympton, of an old Devonshire famjjy, 
16th July 1723. His father, the rector of Plympton St. Mary, 
intended that he should enter the medical profession ; but an 
ardent love of art, confirmed by study of the Jesuits' Perspective 
and Richardson’s Treatise on Painting , upset this plan, and the 
youth was placed in Hudson’s studio in 1741. In 1743 he dis- 
agreed with his master, and set up as a portrait-painter in Ply- 
mouth Dock, since called Devonport, where his talents attracted 
the notice of Captain (afterwards Admiral Lord) Keppel, and 
Lord Mount Edgecombe. Three years later he went to London, 
and in 1749 he accompanied Captain Keppel to the Mediter- 
ranean, and after spending two months in Minorca proceeded by 
way of Leghorn to Rome. With singular candour he has re- 
coided his mortification at not being at once enraptured by the 
works of Raphael ; and with equal docility he devoted himself to 
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assiduous and sympathetic study of Italian art, though not, he 
tells us* as a mere imitator. * With Dutch painting and Dutch 
china for the (then) prevailing types of art, 1 says Ruskin, 4 he 
threw himself at the feet of the great masters of Italy, and arose 
from their feet to share their throne.’ While studying in the 
Vatican he caught a cold which gave rise to a life-long deafness. 
Visiting ithe other art capitals of Italy, he was influenced, at 
once more directly and durably, by the glories of Venetian 
colour than by Roman grandeur and dignity. After a short stay 
at Paris he returned to Plymouth (1752), and settling in London, 
produced the Rembrandtesque portrait of Marchi, his Italian 
assistant, which authoritatively announced the advent of a power- 
ful and original genius. A full-length portrait of Admiral Keppel 
ratified his reputation, and henceforth his career was an uninter- 
rupted and almost unparalleled success. The longest of his 
sitters comprises the most famous men and the fairest women 
of the Georgian age. The envious and cynical, unable 
to deny the great merit of the painter, attempted to decry 
his artistic department, and their insidious attacks drew from 
Dr. Johnson, the warm friend of R., a defence of portrait- 
painting in the Idler. R. was animated by a loftier opinion of 
portraiture than his advocate, and was enabled by an intense and 
cultivated gift of insight into nature, coupled with great technical 
dexterity and resource, to express with even finer subtlety than 
either Titian or Vandyck the various shades of character and 
mood, the ‘ stamp of the soul upon the flesh.’ It is urged that 
R. was governed by ideals of dignity, breeding, and sweetness, 
to which he made all sitters in a general way conform, but in his 
tendency to generalise, to grasp the broadly permanent, he never 
fails to catch every essential characteristic. His unerring truth and 
consequent variety is shown strikingly in his portraits of women 
and children, where each has its distinctive loveliness, each its 
peculiar grace. It was impossible for R. to paint any portrait 
prosaically, and in the treatment of children he discovered a 
poetic realm of which, in earlier art, we have occasional glimpses 
and guesses. The rosy brood, innocently wild or comically wise, 
almost grow in beauty as they are transferred with loving skill 
from nature into art by the childless painter. Besides those por- 
traits — e.g., Mrs. Bilhngton as Bt. Cecilia, and Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse — in which he adopted an allegorical setting, R. 
painted the ‘Infant Hercules strangling the Serpents in the Cradle- 
for the Empress Catherine, designs for the window of New College 
Chapel, Oxford, and three woiks for BoydelPs Shakespeare. 
Like Gainsborough, he was more a colourist than a delineator, 
and his colours are generally in glowing, golden keys. Chiaros- 
curo he drew fiom Rembrandt, colour and tone from the 
Venetians, and somewhat of all three qualities from Correggio. 
To his tolerant urbanity may be ascribed his uniform excellence. 
On the foundation of the Royal Academy in 1768, R. was chosen 
president, and received the honour of knighthood with the office. 
As president he delivered his celebrated Discourses, which are 
now published together with his notes on Dutch and Flemish 
art, his three contributions to the Idler, Sec. After a painful 
illness he died, 23d February 1792. In an eloquent eloge Burke 
calls his old friend * the first Englishman who added the praise 
of the elegant arts to the other glories of his country.’ The 
number of his pictures is estimated by Tom Taylor at nearly 
3000, and of these some 700 have been reproduced by the best 
engravers, including W. Sharp, R. Earlom, \V. Doughty, 
Raphael Smith, W. S. Reynolds, and Samuel Cousins. See 
besides the monographs of Cunningham and Cotton, the bio- 
graphies by Northcote (1813), Farington (1819), and C. R. 
Leslie completed by Tom Taylor (2 vols. 1865) ; also Stephen s 
English Children as Painted by P. (1866), Sydney Colvin’s 
English Art under George III. in the Foitnightly Review of 
March I, 1874, Dr. Hamilton’s Catalogue Raisonne {187$), and 
the vol. upon R. in the American series of A rtist- B iog rap hies , 
edited by M. F. Sweeter (Boston, 1878). 

RLadaman'thus. See Minos. 

Bh&e'tic Beds form the uppermost strata of the Trias forma- 
tions, and consist of dark shales resting upon white limestone. 
Formerly they were referred to the Lias, and were included under 
the name of the White Lias. The fossil fishes strongly resemble 
undoubted Triassic forms ; and the reptiles are Jurassic. There 
are no ammonites or belemites, but the shell of Avicula contorta 
is very characteristic, whence the old name, Avicula Contorta 
Zone. The present name is derived from the Rhaetian Alps, 


where the beds are well developed. They sd&Q vtarell repre- 
sented in England and Germany* 

Rhanma'cess or Rham'nese, is a natural order of erect 
or climbing trees or shrubs, often spiny, with simple leaves 
usually alternate, and small flowers sometimes unisexual The 
order contains 37 genera, embracing about 450 species, and is 
represented in most countries of the world excepting the arc- 
tic zone. The maximum of species occurs through the hottest 
parts of the United States, the S. of Europe, the N. of 
Africa, Persia, and India in the northern hemisphere, and the 
Cape of Good Hope and Australia in the southern. The berries 
of various species are violent purgatives ; they also yield a dye 
varying in tint from yellow to green. The fruit of Zi typhus, 
on the other hand, is wholesome and pleasant to eat. See 
Buckthorn, French Berries, Jujube, Lotus, Red-root, 
Sandal-wood. 

Rhap'sodists (Gr. rkapsodos , from rhapib , *1 stitch to- 
gether,* and ode, ‘a song,’) were the wandering minstrels of Greece 
who sang the Homeric poems. They were of particular import- 
ance before these poems were committed to writing. It is said 
that they were clothed in red while singing the Iliad, and in blue 
when singing the Odyssey. See G rote’s History of Greece, vol. ii, 

Rhe'a, according to Hesiod, was the daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea, and wife of Kronos, by whom she bore Hestia, Demeter, 
Hera, Hades, and Poseidon, all of whom her husband swallowed. 
Shortly before the birth of Zeus she repaired to her parents, who 
sent her to the Cretan Lyctus, where Zeus, like Krishna and 
Mithras, was born in a cave called by Apollodorus the cave of 
Dicte, and entrusted to the Idsean Dactyli. The Indian story 
of Dcvaki and Kamsa is similar to this. R. corresponded to the 
Ops of the Romans, the wife of Saturn and mother of Jupiter. 
Her worship extended E. to the Euphrates, and even to Bactri- 
aua, her common designations among the Greeks being ‘ the great 
mother,' ‘the mother of the gods,’ ‘the great Idaean mother of 
the gods,’ Cybele, Dindymene, Berecyntia, &c. 4 Throughout R. 

remained a name and a power, worshipped as the great repro- 
ductive force of the world, as producing life through death, and 
thus as honoured by the sacrifice of the reproductive power in 
her ministers.’ See Cox, Aryan Mythology. 

Rhee'a, or Rameh Fibre, is the inner bark of the young 
shoots of Boekmerta nivea , a plant of the nettle tribe, indigenous 
ar i cultivated in China, Japan, and the Indian Archipelago, 
also in Assam and various parts of India. It has lately been 
introduced into Reunion, Guadeloupe, and other French settle- 
ments. R. F. is one of the best fibres produced by the vegetable 
kingdom, being soft, fine, with a beautiful silky gloss, and at the 
same time exceedingly strong. The exquisite textures known as 
China-grass cloth are made of it. It was brought to European 
notice at the beginning of this centurv, contemporaneously with 
jute, but the reason why the consumption remains on such a 
limited scale, whilst that of jute has risen to such importance, 
is that the rheea is difficult to prepare, and that for growth the 
plant requires rich soil and continuous moisture. The govern- 
ment of India are at present (1878) offering a prize of 50,000 
rupees for the best process of separating the R. F. 

Rheims, or Reims, one of the oldest and most interest- 
ing towns of France, department of Marne, on the Vesle 
and the canal of the Aisne-*\-la-Marne, 107 miles E.N.E. 
of Paris by rail. It is delightfully situated amid vine-clad hills, 
and its fortifications have been partly converted into beautiful 
promenades. There are many interesting buildings, but by far 
the most famous is the cathedral of Notre-Dame, one of the 
richest Gothic structures in P'rance. It is built of the chalk- 
stone of the district, and dates from 1212-41, although its mag- 
nificent western facade, and its towers, 292 feet high, were not 
finished till 1430. 'Hie fa£ade, nobly proportioned and royally 
ornate, may be said to be populous with statues, of which there 
are upwards of 160, comprising 42 figures of kings from Hlod- 
wig to Charles VI. The building is 466 feet long by 99 broad, 
while the height of the transept is X44 feet. It has a grand rose 
window, seveial rare Italian pictures, fine bas-reliefs (especially 
on the C&iotaphc of Jovinus), an exquisite font, and a celebrated 
organ of 53 registers. In 1876 the minister of public works 
authorised the expenditure on the restoration of the cathedral of 
^80,000. Other notable buildings are the church of Saint* 
R<imy, ‘the mickle minster of R. f (Freeman), a Romanesque 
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structure of the nth c,, * where the ambassadors of England met 
Pope and Ccesar at its hallowing* (Freeman), the H6tel de Ville 
of the 17th c., with its elegant campanile, the archiepiscopal 
palace, which has a beautiful Gothic chapel, and the Gothic 
H6tel-Dieu. The university founded in 1 547 was abolished in 1 793. 
R. is a centre of the woollen industry, and the wine trade, manu- 
facturing Champagne to the yearly value of 65,000,000 francs; 
machinery, cottons, silks, mixed fabric known as articles de 
Reims , soap, &c. Pop. (1876) 81,328. R. was called Du roc or- 
torum in Caesar's time, and was the capital of the Remi ( Crvitas 
Remorum ), from whom it subsequently took its name. The 
town and neighbourhood are still rich in Roman remains. At 
R. the Bishop Nicasius suffered martyrdom in 406, and Hlodwig 
was baptized by St. Remy in 496. R. was made the seat of an 
archbishop in the 8th c., and from the 12th c. down to the time 
of Charles X. the kings of France were crowned here. Napoleon 
gained a victory over the Russians under Saint- Priest at R., 13th 
March 1814, During the Franco-Prussian War (1870) it was for 
some time the headquarters of the Germans. See J ustinus (Baron 
J. Taylor), R., la Ville dcs Sacres (1860), and M argue t and 
Dauphinet, Tresor de la Cathidrale de R. (Par. 1867). 

Rhein'gau, the principal district for the production of fine 
Rhine wines, in the Prussian province of Ilcssen-Nassau, ex- 
tends along the right bank of the Rhine, and is protected on the 
N. by the Rheingaugebirge, an offset of the Taunus. It is 15 
miles long and 6 broad, and includes Erbach, Rudesheim, and 
Johannisberg. The finest wine is produced in the vineyards 
of the Schloss Johannisberg, only 40 acres in extent, while 
Hockheim, on the Main, also yields a superior quality which has 
given the name of * Hock ’ to the wine of the country generally. 

Rhein-Hessen. See Hessen -Darmstadt. 

Rheinpreuss'en, or Rheinland, the most westerly pro- 
vince of Prussia, bounded N. by the Netherlands, F.. by Westfalen, 
Hessen-Nassau, and by Rliein-Hessen, S. by Rheinbayern and 
Elsass-Lothringen, W. by Luxembourg, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. Area, 10,366 sq. miles; pop. (1878) 3,807,120. 
The N. part of R. is flat ; the S., as far as Bonn, hilly, but 
nowhere reaching 3000 feet. The Rhine flows through R. in a 
N.N.W. direction for a length of 198 miles (its windings in- 
cluded), receiving from the right the Sieg, Wipper, Ruhr, and 
Lippe; and from the left the Nahe, Moselle, Ahr, and Erft. 
31 per cent, of the surface is forest, and 14 per cent, waste land. 
The rest is fertile and well cultivated. In 1873 there were in 
R. 134,256 horses. Vineyards abound on the Moselle, Rhine, 
and Ahr. R. has rich mines of iron, coal, lead, and zinc. The 
industries include the manufacture of iron, steel, and brass 
goods, paper, leather, chemicals, porcelains, cottons, and silks. 
Of the population of R., 70 per cent, are Catholics, 20 per cent. 
Protestants. There are also 60.000 Jews and 4000 Mennomtes. 

Rhe'sus Monk'ey {Mac ecus rhesus), a Catarhine or Old 
World monkey, also known as the Iihunder monkey, inhabiting 
E. Asia. The fur shows greenish tints, washed with warm 
chestnut hues. The body is stout and the tail short. The ears 
are prominent, and the natal callosities (or bare hip-patches) 
are very conspicuous. The R. M., which is held sacred m 
India, herds in large troops in the forests, and makes great 
devastation of the giain crops. 

Rhet'oric (Gr. rhetor ike tcchne, 1 the rhetorical art/ from 
rhetor , * an orator ’) is the art of prose composition. Aristotle’s 
definition of it as the art of persuading, when applied to written 
as well as spoken discourses, is still sufficient to embrace the 
various parts of R. Aristotle’s divisions of it were three; — 
Persuasion ( pistis ), Expression {texts), and Arrangement {taxis). 
The R. of Aristotle is still the standard work on the subject ; 
Cicero, and later, Quintilian, devoted considerable pains to its 
elucidation, and in modem times Blair and Whately have been 
as successful as any others in treating it systematically. 

Rheum'atiam (Gr. rheuma , * a flux/ from rhea, 1 1 flow ’) is 
a disease arising from some disordered or abnormal condition of 
the blood, the most marked characteristic of which is its predis- 
position for the white fibrous tissue which enters into the compo- 
sition of sheaths, fascia, fibro-serous membranes and ligaments, 
and thus, in particular, affecting the joints. The heart and its 
membranes are often implicated. The late Dr. Prout first pointed 
out that the blood, in cases of R., contained a superabundance of 
lactic acid, and he considered this acid to be the actual materies 
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morbi of the disease. Dr. Richardson found that, by the injection 
of 7 drachms of lactic acid to 2 ounces of water into the perito- 
neum of a cat, endocardial inflammation, especially of the left side 
of the heart, and fibrous deposits on the mitral and aortic valves, 
were produced, but peritoneal inflammation was not induced. 
In cases of R. the lactic add is supposed to be formed in the 
pulmonary circuit of the blood, and from thence carriea into the 
left ventricle, to be propagated by the general circulation to the 
parts where the disease is manifested. The fibrine appears to 
preponderate over the saline constituents of the blood during the 
disease, R. is most commonly divided into acute and chronic ; 
but there is no distinct line of demarcation between the two, and 
the latter is frequently a consequence of the former. In acute 
R. the general and local symptoms are well marked. There is 
usually a feeling of coldness, want of appetite, thirst, and more 
or less feverish ness, accompanied by acute local symptoms, as 
redness, heat, swelling, and usually very intense pain in one or 
more joints. The large joints are often implicated, but the 
middle-sized ones, as the knee, ankle, wrist, and elbow, are more 
usually attacked. The disease tends to shift from one joint to 
another, and does not often remain fixed in the one first affected ; 
and it has been found that, in three cases out of four of acute 
articular R., with high fever, the heart is affected with endocar- 
ditis, or endopericarditis, and the foundation is laid for permanent 
chronic valvular disease. The implication of the heart is in- 
sidious, and being frequently attended with no pain is only 
discovered on examination with the stethoscope. When R. is 
thoroughly established the pain is severe, and is intensified by 
the slightest movement. The pulse is full and quick, there is 
headache but seldom delirium, the tongue is covered with a 
creamy thick fur, the tip and edges being red ; and the fever is 
attended with a peculiar acrid, copious, and sour-smelling sweat. 
The bowels are generally constipated ; urine is high coloured 
and scanty, and deposits, on cooling, a quantity of urates. The 
temperature ranges from ioo° to 104°, gradually ascending for at 
least a week, but subject to considerable variations, sometimes 
reaching as high as 108 0 or 109° in fatal cases. The duration of an 
attack varies from three to six weeks, but it may extend over several 
months, and relapses arc common. R. is not a very fatal disease, 
deaths being in the ratio of about I in 1 000, but it is frequently 
a serious disease in the after-mischief which it entails by cardiac 
and other complications. If the effects of R. were taken into 
account, it is probable that instead of occupying about the thirty- 
fourth place in diseases, arranged according to their fatality, it 
would rank tenth or eleventh, for at least two-thirds of cardiac 
diseases are due either directly or indirectly to R. or its ally, gout. 
Although the termination is generally in recovery, the joints are 
frequently left stiff, or they may become chronically enlarged. 

The chief exciting cause of acute R. is exposure to cold com- 
bined with moisture, sleeping in damp sheets, the wearing of 
wet clothes, living in a damp house, and more particulaily in a 
newly built house which has not b^en thoroughly dried. Badly 
drained houses are prolific causes of R., more especially when 
the foundation is laid on a sub-soil retentive of moisture, as the 
moisture constantly passes up and saturates the walls. By the 
action of the cold and damp, the excreting power of the skin is 
checked, and certain effete matters which should be eliminated 
by the process of insensible perspiiation are retained, and 
give rise to blood-poisoning. R. is a great cause of invaliding 
both in the army and navy, and is most prevalent in climates 
which are remarkable for damp and variable weather. 

Proper drainage of the ground, and strict care that no house 
has damp foundations, may do much to prevent R. All persons 
subject to R. in any form should wear flannels in the winter, and 
clothe lightly in the summer, instead of wearing almost the same* 
underclothing in both the hot and the cold season. The safest 

E lan is always to wear flannel or woollen material next the skin, 
lit of a lighter texture during the summer season. 

Treatment . — Bleeding and the administration of mercury and 
purgatives were formerly the usual modes of treatment, but these 
are now practically abandoned, and the alkaline treatment, or 
the administration of salicin, is generally adopted. Two scruples 
of the bicarbonate of potass and soda may be given every three 
or four hours in half a bottle of soda water, and should be con- 
tinued steadily until the febrile disturbance is lessened, the pulse 
reduced, and the urine rendered alkaline. Flannels soaked in 
an alkaline lotion consisting of half an ounce of carbonate of 
soda, and six drachms of Liq. Opii, added to nine ounces of hot 
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water, should, after being; wrung out, be applied to the affected 
joints, and guttapercha tissue should be placed over alL Milk 
diet and farinaceous food should be given at first, and afterwards 
beef-tea and nutrient and easily assimilated food. Salicin, as 
recently recommended by Dr. Maclagan, is said to be highly 
beneficial ixt the treatment of acute R. When administered in 
fifteen-grain doses every two hours, it lowers the temperature 
and diminishes the duration of the disease; indeed, salicin is con- 
fidently stated to be a specific in cases of acute R, Salicylic 
acid, a much cheaper preparation, is said to be equally efficacious, 
and it may be given in combination with acetate of potass. 

Gonorrhoeal R., or synovitis, is a painful and often a very in- 
jectable disease, supposed by some to be a form of pysemia or 
qfcod-poisoning, the starting-point of which is inflammation of 
the veins around the urethra or prostate gland. It has been 
observed that the R. persists as long as the gonorrhoeal discharge 
continues, and even so long as there is any tenderness in the 
affected portion of the urethra, but subsides when the urethra 
has become perfectly healthy. R. sometimes occurs, though 
rarely, after urethritis from other causes. In such cases the knee- 
joint is generally the principal seat of the disease, but other 
joints may also be implicated, and there is considerable synovial 
effusion. The pain is not usually acute, but it is constant and 
more severe at night. 

Bheydt, a town in Rhenish Prussia, on the left bank of the 
Niers, an affluent of the Maas, 17 miles W.S.W. of Dusseldorf 
by rail. It manufactures silks, velvets, yarn, hosiery, shawls, 
linens, leather, soap, glue, paper, and vinegar. Pop. (1875) 

15.857. 

Rhin Bas and Rh.in Haut, formerly departments of 
France, now included in the Germanic territory of Elsass-Loth- 
ringen. See Alsace-Lorraine. 

Bhinan'thus is a small genus of Sc^ophulariacea, consisting 
of erect annual herbs, which are supposed to have a parasitic 
connection with roots of the grasses, &c., amongst which they 
grow. The flowers are yellow, spotted with purple, and are 
arranged in one-sided spikes.' When the seed is upe, it rattles 
inside the compressed membranous-valved capsule, thereby pro- 
curing the name of 1 yellow-rattle ’ for the common British species 
of pastures and grassy wastes. The name R. is derived from 
the Greek for * nose ' and 1 flower,’ iii allusion to the form of the 
corolla. The species are confined to the northern hemisphere. 

Bbine (anc. R hen us, Ger. Rhein, Fr. Rhin, Dutch, Rhyn or 
Rijn), one of the most famous rivers in P-uiope, no less as a 
centre of art and legend than on account of the singular beauty 
of its scenery and its great material prosperity. It rises in 
Switzerland, and is formed at Rcichcnau, in the canton of 
Orisons, at an elevation of 1922 feet, by the confluence of two 
streams, the Vorder and Hintcr Rliem, the former of which, ris- 
ing on the N.E. side of St, Gothard, and receiving the small 
Mitller Rhein, is generally regarded as the principal source of 
the river. While, however, the latter is only 50 miles long, the 
Hinter Rhein is 80 from its sources in the glaciers of Vogelberg 
to the point of confluence. Immediately below the Rcichenau, 
where it takes its general name, the river is navigable foi rafts 
and small craft ; but throughout its whole upper course as far as 
Basel its navigation is difficult, and in many places entirely inter- 
rupted by rapids and cataracts, of which the Falls of Schaflf- 
bausen, where the water suddenly leaps from a rock 70 feet high, 
is the most remarkable. At fust with a northeily course the R. 
flows through the romantic valleys of the Orisons, St. Gall, and 
Voralberg, till it reaches the Lake of Constance (Boden-See), 
from which it takes a westerly direction, forming the boundary 
between Switzerland and Baden. At Basel it turns suddenly 
N., becoming a purely German river, and flowing through the 
broad, beautiful Rheinthal, often called the garden of Germany, 
between the Schwartzwald and the Vosges. After receiving the 
Main at Mainz, it swerves to the W. and N.W. as far as Bonn, 
passes through the loveliest scenery of its course, dominated by 
many towering castle-crowned rocks, and hemmed in by steep, 
vine-clad hills, opening in fair valleys, which send down rushing 
streams. The river here has a rapid current and a most sinu- 
ous course, and its navigation is rendered intricate by nume- 
rous islands and shifting sandbanks. Its lower course, which 
slgtags os far as the German frontier, leads from Koln to the 


North Sea through low, level, uninteresting country. In the 
Netherlands it branches off into the Waal, Yssel, Leek, and 
Vecht, and so reaches the ocean in a number of small streams, 
which lose much of their volume among the sandbanks of the 
shore. The entire length of the R. is 960 miles ; its breadth at 
Basel is 189 yards, at Mannheim 429, at Mainz 492, at Koblenz 
399, at Bonn 532, at Kbln 433, at Dusseldorf 403, and 909 at 
the Dutch frontier. Its greatest depth between Mainz and Bonn 
is 76 feet, and its chief affluents are the Aar in Switzerland, the 
Neckar and Main in the Rheinthal, and the Lahn and Moselle 
in the highlands of its lower course. The delta, comprising an 
area of 50,000 sq. miles, is intersected by a network of canals, 
and is protected by extensive embankments. Canals connect 
the R. with the Rhone and Sa6ne, the Scheldt, Maas, and 
Danube. It is the channel of a great trade in timber, coal, iron, 
wine, colonial produce, and manufactured goods. Its banks are 
now lined with railways, and more than too steamers ply on the 
river, conveying annually as many as a million passengers. In 
the basin of the R. the winter usually lasts from six to eight 
weeks, during which time the river is sheeted with ice, and snow 
accumulates iu the adjacent country. In the event of a sudden 
thaw the river swells to an extraordinary height and inundates 
the contiguous lowlands. The Betuwe (* good meadow land ; * 
Lat. Batavia ), the tract lying between the R. and Leek on the 
N. and the Waal on the S., is particularly liable to destructive 
flooding. 

The R. was anciently one of the longest .and most important 
natural boundaries of the Roman Empire, and across it the 
Franks, Burgundians, Suevi, and Vandals forced their way to 
find new homes in the plains of Gaul and Hispania. It is 
intimately associated with the great literature of German legend 
and lyric. Its waters were denizened with the weird race of the 
Nibclungen, and the hero of the Nibelungen Lied slew on its 
.banks the monster of the Drachenfels (q. v.). The Lorelei 
(q. v.) is perhaps the most beautiful of all Rhenish legends. 
See, besides the excellent guide-books of Badeker, Berlepsch, 
&c., Simrock’s Das Malericke und Romaniische Rheinland (4th 
ed. 1865), Kohl’s Der Rhein (2 vols. Leips. 1851), Muller von 
Komgswinter’s Rheinjktra (Frankf. 1846), and Der Rhein by 
Stieler, Wachenhusen, and Hacklander, with 420 drawings on 
wood by German artists (Eng. trans. Loud. 1877). 

Rhine, Confedera'tion of the. See Confederation 
< F the Rhine. 

Bhine Wines constitute a class of beverages distinct in 
character from the wines of all other districts. They are gene- 
rous full-bodied wines, that improve with age in an unexampled 
manner. The most characteristic varieties are white, and em- 
brace Liebfraumilch, Johannisberg, Steinberg, Nierstein, Marco- 
brunner, Rudesheimer, and Hochheimer, the latter being the 
Hock of Great Britain, under which name indeed the R. W. are 
generally drunk in this country. Hock and other R. W. ivre 
prepared cither as still or spatkling (effervescent) wines. The 
red wines of the Rhine are not of equal fame, but Asmann- 
shauscr is rising in favour. 

Bhinns of Gall'oway. See Wigtownshire. 

Rhino'ceros ( Rhinoceros ), a genus of Ungulate or hoofed 
quadrupeds, deriving its name fiom the development on the 
nasal bones of one or more hard epidermal growths or * horns,’ 
which, however, are merely bundles of modified hairs. The R. 
is one of the Perissodactyla, or ‘odd-toed’ Ungulnta. There is 
but one genus, numbering several species, included in a distinct 
family ( Rhinocerotida ). The family cliaiacters are derived from 
the large size of these animals, from their thick skin, which is 
usually thrown into massive folds, from the blunt and rounded 
muzzle, and from the absence of canine teeth. Incisors are 
present in both jaws, and the molars number fourteen in each. 
The skull is pyramidal, and when more than one horn is deve- 
loped the hinder horn is borne by the frontal bones, and is 
placed behind the front horn in the middle line of the head. 
The latter is the larger. The R. formerly had a much wider 
geographical distribution than at present. It is now con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, each continent having distinct species. 
The most familiar forms are the Indian R. {R. Indicus or unicar* 
nis) and the Javanese R. {R. Sondaicus ) of Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, both having one horn. The R* Sitmatrensis of Sumatra 
has two, as has also the African XL, Rhisaster or Borele {R. 
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Africanus or bicomis). Another African form is the R, Sirnus , 
or white R. The Asiatic species have the skin-folds more defi- 
nitely marked than the African forms. The Indian R, attains a 
height of 5 feet, and is of a deep brownish black. The R. is 
harmless, but somewhat irritable and uncertain in temper. The 
Javanese R. is smaller than the preceding. The white R. of 
A/rica is one of the largest species, its front horn being very 
long. The flesh is valued by the natives, and is said to be 
highly palatable. A species named the Kobaoba, or long-horned 
white R. (R. Osmellii ), is of rarer occurrence than the white R. 
The front horn exceeds 4 feet in length. Fossil specks of R. 
occur first in the Miocene Tocks. One celebrated extinct species 
is the R . tichorhinus, or woolly-haired R., which inhabited 
England and Europe generally. It occurs first in the Prcglacial 
deposits of the Thames valley, and its remains are found in 
cave-deposits and valley-gravels. Other fossil species are the 
R. Btruscus , hamitachu, incisivius , megarhinus , &c. 

Rhinoplas'tic Operation. This operation is occasionally 
resorted to when a portion or the whole of a nose has been 
destroyed by accident or lost by lupus or syphilis ; but it does 
not find much favour with surgeons of the present day, as the new 
nose being formed only of skin, generally either withers away or 
remains flat on the face, and in either case the appearance of the 
patient is not much improved. Another objection is, that the 
flap being usually taken from the forehead, another scar is added 
to the previous deformity. The operation is described by Mr. 
Holmes as follows : — ‘The common plan, or the Indian opera- 
tion, is to take a piece of paper, gutta-percha, or leather, and 
adapt it to the stump of the nose, so as to form as shapely a 
feature as may be ; then lay the pattern on the forehead, and 
cut a flap of skin accordingly, leaving it attached by as broad a 
neck as possible to the bridge of the nose. A little tongue is 
left on the middle of what was the upper border of the flap, and 
which when it is twisted becomes the lower, in order to form 
the columella. The edges of the cliff should be refreshed before 
cutting the flap, and the latter brought down and attached as 
rapidly as possible in its new position by several points of silver 
suture. The new nose must be supported in position by a plug, 
or two plugs, of suitable size and shape, and of some non- 
absorbing material, and supported on the plug by a pad and 
bandage loosely applied. When the union of the edges is com- 
plete, and the transplanted flap perfectly warm and full, the 
neck may be divided, the rest of the cleft over the bridge of the 
nose pared, and the raw surface left by the division of the neck 
implanted there.’ 

The R. O. was first performed by Taliacofcius, professor of 
anatomy and surgery at Bologna, where he died in 1553, and is 
popularly known as the Taliacotian Operation. The flap, instead 
of being taken from the forehead, was transplanted from the 
patient’s arm. The restrained position, however, is a gicat ob- 
jection, as an apparatus must be adapted which will keep the 
arm in comfortable apposition with the face. Dr. Hardie, of 
Manchester, has transplanted the distal phalanx of one of the 
fingers into the nose in order to provide a long base for the trans- 
planted flaps. Dr. Wolfe of Glasgow asserts that the skin may 
be simply cut from the arm, or other part, and inserted into the 
face where it will adhere and grow. 

Bhizan'theSB (Gr. ‘ root ’ and ‘ flower ’) was a natural order 
established by Blume (1828) to include the patasilieal plants 
divided by modern systematists into the Balanophora, the Cistus- 
rape, and the Rafflesia families. Lindley made a separate class 
of this group under the name of Rhizanthus , and placed the same 
in his arrangement between the endogens and the acrogens. lie 
says : — ‘ In their succulent texture, in their colour, often in their 
putrid odour when decaying, in the sporaliferous seeds, in their 
parasitical habits, these plants resemble Fungacete; while in 
their flowers and their sexes they accord with Araccac or similar 
endogens.’ Bentham and Hooker combine them in two orders 

B alanophoracecc and Rafflesiacea,Wh ich are respectively included 
in the cohorts Santalales and Asaralcs of the subdivision of 
apctalous dicotyledons with an inferior ovary. Taking the three 
families above mentioned — (1) Balanophoraceec are found chiefly 
in the Himalaya and Andes. Some or the species are astringent, 
and have been employed as styptics, e.g* , the Cytiomorium 
eoceineum , commonly known as Fungus meUtensis > which grows 
in Malta and Sardinia. Balanophova elongata furnishes a wax 
much used in Java for making candles, and various N. Indian 
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species of this genus form large knots on the roots of the oaks 
and maples upon which they grow ; these excrescence* Are mulch *. 
prized for manufacture into the cups in general use in the Hima- 
laya and Thibet. (2) Cytinacex are root-parasites met with in 
S. Africa and the Mediterranean region; they also, from the 
presence of gallic acid, are serviceable as astringents and styptics, 
and include the Hydnora Africana or ‘ jackals kost, ' which is 
eaten, when roasted, by the African savages. For (3) Raffle* 
siacea! t see article Rafflesia. The total number of known 
species belonging to this curious group is about 60, in 23 genera. 

Rhizocri'nus, a genus of Crinouh or Lily Stars, represented 
by the R. Lofotensis , observed by Bars of Christiania in 1867 in 
the North Sea off the Loffoden Isles. ^ The interest attaching to 
this form arises fiom its forming the existing representative of ah 
interesting fossil family ( Apiocrinida ) of ‘ Pear encrinites the 
group, prior to the discovery of R., having been regarded as ex- 
tinct. R. is permanently rooted to the sea-bed, and has a flexible 
jointed stern, destitute of branches save at its root-extremity. 
'Hie arms are furnished with pinnules or branches, and the calyx 
or body-cup is veil developed. 

Rhizophora'ceeB, an order of polypctalous dicotyledons, 
consisting of tropical trees or shrubs with opposite entire leaves, 
and axillary flowers either single or in clusters. The stamens 
are sometimes twice as numerous as the petals. The ovary has 
two or moie cells, and the fruit has few seeds. The order in- 
cludes some fourteen genera variously found in the continents of 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

Rhizop'oda (Gr. rhiza, * a root/ and pons-podos, *a foot*), a 
class of Protozoa (q. v.), distinguished primarily by the fact that the 
soft protoplasm or living matter of their bodies can be protruded 
to form processes or pseudopodia , adapted for locomotion and 
prehension. No mouth exists, and a nucleus and nucleolus are 
present in the majority of R. The pseudopodia may be blunt, 
finger-shaped processes as in Amoeba, or delicate and inter- 
lacing as in Foraminifera (q. v). Included in the group R. are 
several orders. Of these latter, the (1) Mottera include organisms 
regaided as the lowest R. They are minute in size, and occur 
in the sea. Their bodies are circular, and capable of protruding 
pseudopodia, which usually form a radiating scries of processes. 
The Monera do not develop any tat or hard structures, and they 
reproduce their like chiefly by fission (see REPRODUCTION), and 
usually without encystation. No nucleus exists. Protomyxa is 
a familiar genus. The (2) Amoebina form the second order of R., 
and are represented by the various species of Amoeba — the 
‘ Proleus-animalcules' of older naturalists. The Amoebae occur 
in stagnant water, and in infusions of organic matter. They 
have a nucleus, nucleolus, and contractile vesicles, the latter 
being small clear spaces, which contract and expand rhyth- 
mically. Their pseudopodia are blunt and finger-like, and 
do not interlace. With one or two exceptions the Amabina 
have no hard parts. One genus ( Oifihtgia ) makes itself a cover- 
ing of sandy particles, named a t arapace . Arcclla has a discoid 
carapace ; and Actinophrys sol , the * Sun Animalcule ’ — another 
of the Amcebina — has merely a tough outer layer (ectosarc) of the 
body, from which numerous stiff radiating filaments proceed. 
The third and fourth ordeis of R. are the (3) Foraminifera , and 
(4) Radiolaria , both of which are noticed in detail in the articles 
under these names. 

Rhode Island, the smallest State in the American Union, cme 
of the original thirteen. It belongs to the New England group, 
and is bounded on the S. by the Atlantic, on the W. by Connecti- 
cut, and on the N. and E. by Massachusetts. Its area, includ- 
ing the waters of Narragansett Bay, 30 miles long, which 
divides it into two unequal portions, is 1306 sq. miles, but its 
land surface is not more than 1054 su. miles. Pop. (1875) 
258,239. — The State takes its name from an island (Dutch 
Roode Eylandt , * red island ’) in Narragansett Bay, on which 
is situated the town of Newport, one of the capitals, the 
other, Providence, being situated on the mainland, on the 
Providence River. The other chief towns are Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Warwick, Lincoln, and Bristol. Its direct shore- 
line is only 45 miles, but owing to its sinuosities, its whole 
coast-line is about 350 miles. Partly on this account the climate 
is milder than that of the other New England States. Except 
in, the S.W. where there is much sand, gravel, and salt-marsh, 
the soil is moderately fertile, but much of it is difficult of cult!* 
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ration owing to the ragged formation of the' country. In 1870 
289,030 acres were under cultivation, while 213,278 acres were 
in Wood-land of other unimproved farm-land. The aggregate 
Value Of crops'™ 1875 was 1 3*3*6,228, among the items being In- 
dian corii 8281,000, rye 821,000, oats 8145,000, barley 825,500, 
andpotatoes 8560*000. Of live stock the total value was$3, 673, 485, 
the items being 14,700 horses, 36,400 cattle, 25,300 sheep, and 
16,500 pigSw The geological formation of the western half of 
R. I. is Eozoic, but the remainder is Carboniferous. About 
15,000 tons of anthracite coal are annually mined, and iron, 
limestone, sandstone, and marble are also worked. R. I. has 
more manufactures in proportion to its area and population than 
may other State, though it only ranks tenth among the States in 
absolute amount of manufactured products. In 1870 it con- 
tained 1850 manufactories employing 49,417 hands ; the capital 
invested was 866,557,322, and the produce of that year was 
estimated at 8111*418,354. Cotton, woollen, and worsted 
manufactures employed 315 establishments, and produced nearly 

875.000. 000. The other manufactures are principally hardware, 
jewellery, india-rubber goods, and clothing. In 1876 there were 
220 miles of railroad in the State. 

R. I. is supposed to be the Vinland discovered by the Scandi- 
navians in the loth c. The present state was founded by Roger 
Williams, a distinguished divine of Salem, •who was driven from 
his charge in 1636 by the intolerance of the ‘ Puritan fathers,’ on 
account of his Anabaptist opinions. After six weeks of extreme 
hardship, he landed in the early spring of 1635 on the present site 
of Providence. Two years later lie was joined by his friend 
William Coddington, and the colony began to increase. In 1663 
Roger Williams gained for it a veiy liberal charter from Charles 

11., under which it was governed, both as colony and State, until 
1842. It was noted for the toleration with which leligious 
opinions were treated within its bounds, contrasting in this re- 
spect with other New England colonies. It took a prominent 
part in the War of Independence, and for some time after its close 
Newport contended with New York and Boston for the com- 
mercial supremacy of the new republic. In 1842, after a severe 
political struggle, the old charter was replaced by a new con- 
stitution. R, I. took an active part in the Civil War on the 
Federal side. See A Short History of R. I. by G. W. Greene, 
LL.D. (Loud. 1877). 

Rhodes (Gr. Rhodos ), a Turkish island in the Mediterranean, 
10 miles off the S.W. coast of Asia Minor. Length, 45 miles ; 
breadth, 20 to 25 miles. Pop. 34,000 (24,000 Greeks, 7000 
Turks, and 2000 Jews). The surface is mountainous, culmi- 
nating in Attairo (anc. Ataiyris ), 4560 feet high. R. is 
throughout volcanic. The climate is proverbially fine, and the 
rich soil produces abundant wine, oil, wheat, and southern 
fruits. — R, or Kastro, the capital, on the N.E. point of 
the island, has a foitified harbour with a narrow entrance. 
Its streets are dark and narrow. The best pans are the Jews’ 
quarter, with a synagogue, and the suburb Neomaras, inha- 
bited by the Euiopean mei chants and consuls. R. is the 
seat of a pasha and of a Greek archbishop, has an arsenal 
and dock (where two schooners of 100 and 120 tons were built 
in 1876), and is an important station for the Turkish fleet. It is 
also a station for the steamships between Constantinople and 
Asia Minor and Alexandria. The trade of R. is chiefly transit, 
and carried on by steamers. In 1876 there entered and cleared 
the port 1988 vessels (66 English) of 288, 5 1 1 tons. The exports, 
chiefly sponges (,£140,000 in 1876), sesame seed, valonca, onions, 
wax, wine, storax, oil, fruits, amounted to £824,920; and the 
imports, mainly cottons, silks, woollens, coffee, sugar, leather, 
metals, rice, petroleum, soap, saltfish, to £167,400. In 1870 
R. was connected by submarine cable with Asia Minor, Candia, 
and Alexandria. The town has suffered much from earthquakes 
(185T, 1856, and 1863), and from a great gunpowder explosion 
in 1856. R. was founded in 408 B.c. I11 ancient times it had 
great trade, and was equally famous for shipbuilding and the 
manufacture of arms and engines of war. The Athenian riSschincs 
founded at R. a famous school of oratory, as afterwards did 
Apollonios Molon, among whose disciples were Cicero and Caesar. 
Near the entrance to a harbour now nearly sanded up Chares 
erected (270 b.c.) the celebrated Colossus (q. v.). It was over- 


I naval power was greatest at the time -of g^exaader the Great, 
when it was the head of a sort of Greek Kfcosa, andestablished 
for the first time a generally accepted code of law for trade and 
naval affairs, which was powerfully exerted against piracy* R. 
successfully resisted Demetrius Poliorcetes in 364 B. C, In the 
civil wars it joined the party of Caesar, and after his death suf- 
fered much from its resistance to Cassius (42 b.c* ). It never 
recovered its power, though it was long afterwards celebrated as 
a seat of learning. It was unsuccessfully besieged by Moham- 
med II. in 1480, when it was defended by the grandmaster 
Pierre d'Aubusson ; but in 1522 it was taken by Suleiman IL, 
after a heroic defence by the knights of St. John under VUliers 
de lisle Adam. On the 1st January 1523 the knights left the 
island (which they had occupied from 1309). It has ever since 
been held by Turkey. See Ross, Reisen ttach Ross, Halikar* 
nassos , Rhodus und Cypern (Ilalle, 1852); Guerin, Voyage dans 
Vile de R . (Par. 1856) ; and Berg, Die Inset Rhodus (Brunsw, 
1861), 

Rho'dez, the chief town of the department Aveyron, France, 
on the steep N. bank of the river Aveyron, 80 miles N.E, of 
Toulouse, with which it is directly connected by rail. Its 
cathedral is one of the finest Gothic structures in the S. of France, 
dating from the 13th and 14th centuries, having a lofty tower 
and magnificent stained glass windows. R. has several other 
interesting buildings, and is rich in Roman remains. Its manu- 
factures are woollens, serges, leather, paper, playing-cards, &c., 
and its trade is chiefly in cattle, horses, and cheese ( frontages du 
Cantal). Pop. (1872) 12, in. Anciently Segodunum , the chief 
town of the Celtic Ruteni, R. was in the Middle Ages, as 
Rutena , capital of the Pagus Rntenicus , and later, that of the 
principality of Rovergue ( Comitaius Roden sis). After varying 
fortune, it passed by marriage to Henri III. in 1526. 

* Rho'dium (Ro= 104.3), one of the platinum group of metals, 
forms usually about one half per cent, of the platinum ore, from 
which it is obtained after a lengthened and complicated process 
in the form of a double chloride of R. and sodium. By heating 
in hydrogen the R. is reduced to the metallic state, and after the 
chloride of sodium has been washed out with water, is left as a 
grey powder. The metal is haul and malleable, less fusible 
than platinum, and insoluble even in aqua regia except when 
alloyed with other metals. It forms two oxides, two sulphides, 
a-'d three chlorides. The terchloride (RoC 1 3 ), itself non-crystal- 
lisable, forms beautiful crystal lisable double salts with the 
alkaline chlorides. Most of its salts are a beautiful red colour, 
whence the name of the metal. It was discovered by Wollaston 
in 1S03. 

Rhododen'dron (Gr. ‘rose-tree') is a genus of Ericacea , 
consisting of shrubs or trees with entire alternate leaves and 
large showy flowers, usually in compact terminal clusters or 
umbelliferous corymbs, from large buds with scaly bracts. The 
corolla is funnel- shayied or campanulate, five to twelve lobed, 
and sometimes slightly iiregular. The stamens are from ten to 
twenty, commonly declining, as well as the style ; the anthers 
short, opening by pores ; the ovary is superior ; the capsule 
cylindrical, dehiscing scpticidally ; the seeds numerous and 
scale-like. The genus R. is widely diffused, having its head- 
quarters in the temperate parts of N. America and the 
mountains of India. In the size attained by the species 
there is a great contrast, ranging from the Arctic R. Lappo • 
ntcittn, a prostrate shrub with blanches a few inches long, to 
Indian tiees of a height of 50 to 60 feet and a girth of upwards 
of 15 feet. The kinds commonly grown in Britain in gardens, 
shiubberies, ami game plantations, are chiefly varieties of R . 
ponticum, a species found wild on the coasts of the Black Sea, 
from the range of Caucasus through Armenia and Georgia to the 
western frontier of Persia ; or of R. catawhiense, an American 
species ; or hybrids between these, R. arbor mm, known as the 
Tree R., and common on the outer ranges of the Himalaya from 
the Indus to Bhutan, is hardy in S. England in sheltered places. 
The flower-buds and young leaves are believed to be poisonous 
to cattle ; the flowers, however, are eaten ifi India by the 
natives, and are made into a pleasant sub-acid jelly by European 
residents. R. campanulatum , also from the Himalaya region, 
between 9000 and 14,000 feet, is hardy in Britain, and is com- 
monly giown in gardens. The dense buff-coloured coating of 
the under-surface of the leaves is used as snuff. R, anthopogon % 
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from the same district, is half-hardy. The leaves are used as 
a stimulant in native medicine. The wood of R. maximum , 
a native of N.E. America, is said to be equalled only by the 
best boxwood for engraving purposes. The discoveries of 
Dr., now Sir J. D. Hooker, during his exploration of Sikkim, 
added greatly to our knowledge of R., and since the publica- 
tion of his magnificent work devoted to the subject ( 7 'he A*. 

1 of Sikkim Himalaya , 1849), the genus has been held in high 
esteem by cultivators, who have raised numberless varieties and 
hybrids. The beautiful R . Dalhousice, which was one of Dr. 
Hooker’s discoveries, is remarkable as being an epiphyte ; and 
R, ttivafe was found by him flourishing at the immense height of 
17,000 feet; it is the most alpine of woody plants. R. ferru - 
gineum and R. Hirsutam are two small species, with cai mine- 
coloured flowers, found in the European Alps, and R . chrysan - 
thum t with yellow flowers, is a native of Siberia. The leaves of 
the last named have a great reputation for chronic rheumatism. 

Rhombus is a Parallelogram (q. v.) whose sides are all 
equal, but whose angles are not right angles. 

Rhone (Lat. Rhoddnus ), next to the Loire the largest river of 
France, and the swiftest in Europe, rises on the W. side of 
Mount St. Gothard, at the foot of Maienwand, at a height of 
5468 feet above the sea. It runs through the canton of Valais, 
and after receiving the Drance, turns to the N.W. and enters 
the Lake of Geneva, issuing from its S.W. extremity in a clear 
blue stream, which, however, is soon defiled by the muddy 
waters of the Arve. It next flows S.W. through a rocky gorge 
of Mount Jura, and near Fort de TEcluse, when the water is low, 
disappears altogether for 300 feet in the so-called Perte du R., a 
cleft of the rock which has recently been considerably widened. 
After flowing S. for several miles, it turns sharply to the W., 

1 until it is joined by the Saone at Lyon, after which it is navigable 
and flows S., passing the towns of Vienne, Tournon, Valence, 
Avignon, and Arles, and receiving on the right the Gier, Ardeche, 
and Card, and on the left the Isere, Drome, and Durance. It 
empties itself into the Mediterranean- About half a mile above 
Arles, the R. divides into two arms, which again divide into others, 
and which are called the Greater and the Lesser R. They enclose 
the delta known as the lie de la Camargue. The length of the R. in 
a direct line is 276 miles, that of the stream 506 miles, and with 
all its windings 644 miles. Its drainage area is 28,000 sq. miles, 
3080 sq. miles of which belong to Switzerland. Its breadth at 
Valence is 2200 feet, at Arles 5220 feet. The R. carries into 
the sea 88,000 gallons of water per second. Its navigation is 
much obstructed by the shifting sandbanks in its bed, which are 
most abundant near the Bouches du R. ; accordingly communica- 
tion with the main stream is through the L’Etang de Beirc and the 
canals of Martigues and Bcaucaire. Passing through some of 
the most fertile districts in Fiance, the R. has great commercial 
importance, which has been greatly increased through its being 
united by canals with the Loire, the Seine, and the Rhine. From 
the comparative failure for some years past in the cultivation of 
the vine and madder in the R. valley, causing an annual loss of 
^£3, 200,000, public attention has been called to the necessity for 
providing adequate means for irngation. A scheme which seems 
likely to be realised, has (187S) just been proposed for a great 
canal to branch off fiom the R. below Vienne, near Condrieu, 
and thence to follow the left bank of the river above Valence 
and Montbeliard, to cross at Mornas in large syphons to the 
right bank, and thence pass through Nimes, Lunr- 1 , Montpellier, 
Beziers, and Narbonne. The estimated cost of construction is 
^4,800,000 (of the syphons alone ^280,000). With a length of 
310 miles, it would irrigate 543,650 acres, and offer to naviga- 
tion between Condrieu and Mornas a waterway 50 feet wide and 
10 feet deep, which might be extended to Marseille and the 
Mediterranean, and which would ensure to vessels of not more 
than 300 tons the traffic between Havre, Paris, and Marseille. 
See Lentheric’s Villes Moris du Golfe de Lyon (Par. 1S7C). 

Rhone, a department of France, second only to that of Seine 
in vmallness and density of population, is bounded N.W. by 
Saone-et- Loire, E. by Ain, S.E. by Isere, and S. and W. by 
Loire. Area, 1077 sq. miles; pop. (1876) 705,131. The west- 
ern part is covered by the northern piolongations of the Cevennes, 
winch also send out spurs to the N.E. and S.E. R. is included 
in the basin of the River R., which with the Sa6ne forms its E. 
boundary from 10 miles below M&con to Condrieu. It is well 
watered by their affluents. The climate is healthy, and the soil in 
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the vicinity of the rivers extremely fertile; Much, however, is ; 
poor, and the crops raised are not sufficient by half forlhewauts^ " 
of the population. Excellent wines are produced.-especiaUy those 
of Sainte-Foy, C6te-R6tie, and Condrietr. The mineral wealth is 
not great, but copper ore and coal, porphyry, granite, and marble 
are obtained. R. owes its importance to the vast eatent and 
varied nature of its industries, the principal of which is the 
production of silk fabrics, especially at Lyon (q. v.). Cottons, 
muslins, calicoes, liqueurs, chemical products, paper, glass, beer, 
and earthenware are also largely manufactured. 

Rhone, Bouches du. Sec Bquches-du-Rhone. 

Rhongebir'ge, a group of volcanic hills, part of the Ger- 
man Mittelgebirge, to the S.W. of Thuringerwald, between t]he 
valleys of the Fulda and Werra. The principal heights are the 
Milseburg (2813 feet), the Pferdskopf (3100), ;the Wasserkuppe 
(3074), and the Kreuzberg (3042). Much of the group is well 
wooded, and the plateau of Voiderrhon, in the N,, is in part 
cultivated. 

Rhu'barb (Mid. Lat. rha t from its Oriental name, and 
batbanon, ‘foreign/ to distinguish the plant of the Volga 
from the R. Rhaponticum , 
another kind from the Ro- 
man province of Poiitus. 

Prior\ known botanically 
as Rheum , is a genus of 
large herbaceous plants be- 
longing to the natural order 
Polygonacea (q. v.). All 
the species are perennials, 
with large root-stocks, from 
which the large sheathing 
leaves and flower-stalks are 
given off. The inflorescence 
consists of much-branched 
panicles, bearing a great 
number of whitish, greenish, 
or pinkish flowers. Central 
Asia is the headquarters of 
the genus. The R. culti- 
vated for the sake of its leaf- Himalayan Rhubarb. 

staJkincludesseveral species, 

R. Rhaponticum and R. widulaium, with their numerous garden 
varieties, being most commonly grown. Although introduced 
into England 300 years ago, it is only within the present century 
that its value for culinary purposes has been lecogmsed. It is 
now largely used, cither made into tarts, or stewed alone, or in 
the form of jam. From the juice a wine is also made, and the 
unexpanded flower-heads are recommended for use in the same 
way as the leaf-stalk, wdnlst the leaf itself can be dressed in the 
same manner as spinach. This last was the only use made of 
R. in the time of Queen Elizabtth. 

The soui cc of the fine qualities of the R.-root used in medicine 
and known as Turkey R. has been enveloped in much mystery 
owing to the jealous reticence of the Chinese, but with the open- 
ing of Central Asia through the exertions of modern scientific 
travellers, the fact has been established that most of it is the 
produce of R. officinale of Baillon, and of a variety of A*. 
hybruium — plants of the high tableland of Western China and 
Eastern Thibet. Baillon insists on the influence exercised on 
the quality of the drug by the method of collection, the season 
when it is made, whether it is taken from the lower stem portion 
of the plant or from the root, and probably also on the process 
of drying. A portion of the E. Indian R. of commerce, it fens 
also been recently ascertained, is derived from R . palmatum var. 
Tanguticum , a plant of the Mongolian mountains. The Hima- 
layan R, Emodi and R. IVebbianum yield Indian R.— not, how- 
ever, of much medicinal repute. The name * Turkey R.^ is a 
misnomer, as the import meant thereby conies from Chinese 
territory, and the term arose simply from the drug in former times 
reaching Western Europe vid Natoka. Since the extension of 
Russian conquest to the Chinese boundary some has come through 
Russia, but no supply has been thus received for several years. 

R. contains Raphides (q. v.) of calcium oxalate, along with tanhin. 
gallic acid, resin, and a peculiar yellow-coloured principle called 
rhaberberin. Medicinally , it is employed as a cathartic, astrin- 
gent, and tonic, in the form of powder, pill, extract, tincture, 
wine, and infusion. It should not be administered in a high 





sthenic state oF the system, or when depletion is necessary; 
but it is the best purgative when it is desired simply to 
unload the bowels in a debilitated subject, as in cases of 
diarrhoea with intestinal weakness. In the form of syrup, 
combined with an alkali, it is especially valuable in the summer 
bowel complaints of children when the stools are greenish and 
mucous. Powdered R. may be given in doses, as a stomachic, 
of from I to $ grains, and as a purgative, io to 20 grains. The 
following are the pharmaceutical preparations of R, and their 
doses \-~rExtractum E. t 3 to 6 grains; Infusum R., 1 to 2 ounces; 
Pitula R* Composite r, 5 to 10 grains; Piilvis E. Compositus i com- 
taonly called Gregory's Powder , 30 to 60 grains for adults, 5 to 
10 grains for children ; Syrupus E. t 1 to 4 drachms ; Tinctura 
E,, as a stomachic, 1 to 2 drachms ; as a purgative. £ to 1 ounce ; 
Vinum E., i‘to 2 drachms. 

Rhumb-Line, in navigation, is a line which cuts the meri- 
dians all at the same angle, *>., which is always directed to the 
same point of the compass. It is therefore a Loxodromic Line 
(q. v.). 

Rhyl, a watering-place of N. Wales, in Flintshire, 16 miles 
E. of Conway by rail, has a large and handsome church designed 
in First Pointed style by the late Sir Gilbert Scott (1861), a 
Romanesque Catholic church (1864), a tovvnhall (1876) com- 
prising board- offices, meat, fish, and vegetable markets, an 
aquaiium and winter garden (1877), and a promenade pier, 2000 
feet long, constructed in 1867 at a cost of £"17,000. There are 
three English and one Welsh weekly newspapers, and steamers 
ply daily between R. and Liverpool. Pop. (1871) 4229. 

Rbytn© (properly rime, the hy being clue to the false analogy 
of rhythm ; Old Eng. rim.' 1 number ’), the consonance of words 
or syllables of words, although foreshadowed m Leonine Verses 
(q. v.), was first elaborated in the Western world towards the 
dose of the 4th c. A.D., when accent had gradually superseded 
quantity in Latin poetry. Its condemnation by Chekc, Sidney, 
Jonson, and Milton, as Gothic and barbarous, is confuted by the 
fact that the earliest rhymed Teutonic poem, the Frankish 
Evangely of Otfried, belongs to the latter half of the 9th c. 
From Latin hymns R. spread to the Romance literature, attain- 
ing its full development among the Troubadours of Provence ; 
and English is poor in rhymes compared with Italian, French, 
or Spanish, the last named possessing twenty-five where English 
has only three. Still R. is now a pait of the metrical system of 
our language, having almost entirely superseded the older Alli- 
teration (q. v.), and serves an important function in marking a 
verse or turn of the metre. To be perfect, a R. must begin on 
an accented syllable, the vowel-sound of which with the succeed- 
ing parts mibt be identical, while the preceding parts are diffe- 
rent. According as the accent falls upon a last or single syllable, 
a penultimate, or an antepenultimate, the R. is termed single, 
double, or triple, examples being care and fair , clothing and 
loathing, family and clammily . Except m builesque poetry the 
accent rarely falls fuither back than on the third syllable ; but 
Hood's Bridge of Sighs is one of numberless proofs that Drydcn 
was wrong in declaring only single rhymes to be suitable for 
a serious theme. See Guest’s History of English Rhythms (2 
vols. Lond. 1838), and Tom Hood’s Rules of R. (Load. 1S69). 

Rhym'er, Thomas the. See Rymour. 

Rhynch onelTa, a genus of Brachiopod shells, familiar both 
as a living and as an extinct group, the type of the family 
Ehynchonellidcc. In this family the shell is usually unattached, 
but in some cases was fixed by a nnisculai stalk or peduncle. 
This stalk issued from an aperture existing under the beak of 
the lower or ventral valve of the shell. The arms are coiled 
spirally and supported by a small set of shelly loops. There are 
two living species of R., E. sulcata is the most familiar. The 
genus itself is first found in a fossil state in the Lower Silurian 
rocks., and has persisted to the present day. In Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic rocks, R. shells are abundant. E. capax of the Lower 
Silurian is a well-known fossil form. Pentamerus is the only 
other genus of importance included in this family. 

Rhythm (Gr. rhythm as, ‘a regular motion’) is the agree- 
ment of sound with measured time in poetry and music, and the 
agreement of motion with measured time in dancing. It appears 
to be a necessity of man’s nature that efforts of the same kind, in 
order to be sustained, must be regulated by a law of recurring 
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proportions. That part of a verso which ^eceives the stress of 
R. is called the a rets (elevation); the' Pst forms the thesis 
(depression). See Thfenie Nouvelk de la Mltrique Arabe % Fr& 
cidee de Considerations sur k Rhythm du Naturcl Zangnge, by S. 
Guyard (Par. 1877). 

Rhythm ( rhythtnos $ ‘measure’) musical, the proper arrange* 
ment and accentuation of the various notes forming a musical 
composition. Music is rhythmical when the accents recur 
periodically. A rhythmical period is divided into sections, 
ph rases, and bars, the barring being so arranged as to bring the 
notes with the strongest accents at the beginning of the bar. The 
time is duple, triple, or quadruple, according to the number of 
beats in a bar. In dance music and in marches the rhythmical 
divisions are strongly marked. 

Riazan', a government of Central Russia lying along the 
Oka, having Wladimir on the N., Tambow on the S. and 
and Tula and Moscow on the W. Area, 16,250 sq. miles ; pop. 
(1870) 1,477,433. It is watered by the Oka, with its tributaries 
the Pra, Osetr, and Pronja, and by the Don in the S.W. The 
surface is level and the soil fertile, 56 per cent, being under cul- 
tivation, while 22 per cent, is under wood. Rye, wheat, oats, 
flax, fruit, and vegetables are cultivated ; and cotton, soap, 
tallow, and leather are produced annually to the value of 4,000,000 
roubles by upwards of 6000 persons in 220 factories.— R., the 
capital of the government since 1778, is situated on the Trubesch, 
a small tributary of the Oka, 115 miles S.W. of Moscow by rail. 
It is a well-built town, has 26 chuiches, 2 monasteries, and 40 
factories producing linen, cotton, and ironwares. Pop. (1870) 
19,990. 

Rib, a moulding or projecting band on a ceiling, universal in 
the Gothic style. Ribs were very common in mediaeval archi- 
tecture both on vaulted and flat ceilings. In the earliest Nor- 
man style they are generally mere flat bands crossing the vault 
at right angles, the groins being plain. Later, they became 
moulded, sometimes adorned with zigzags and other ornaments, 
and with carved bosses at the intersections. Early English and 
all subsequent vaultings have the groins covered with ribs, and 
bosses or other decorations on the intersections. In the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I., libs weie much used on 
plaster ceilings, often very intricately arranged, and with inter- 
sections either plain, or decorated with small pendants. 

Ribb'on (Fr. ruban, Dutch rijghband , ‘a band or tie’), a 
natrow fabric of silk, cotton, or other material, principally used 
as a trimming for ladies’ attire. Riband (the former spelling) 
originally signified a band or border of a garment, and not till 
the iCth c. was it used in its present sense m England. Then 
ribbons began to be worn as showy appendages to dress, and 
during the leign of Charles II. they became quite the rage with 
gentlemen, who attached them to almost every article of attire. 
Ficnch ribbons were then most esteemed, and in England the 
manufacture was chiefly confined to London, but after the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, French Protestant re- 
fugees carried it, among other places, to Coventry, which town 
and St. Etienne in France are now the principal seats of the 
manufactuie. During last century Switzerland and Germany 
also extensively manufactured figured ribbons, and from these 
countries have been adopted many of the mechanical improve- 
ments of the R. loom, whereby the most complicated designs may 
be produced. Among the many varieties of plain and figured silk 
ribbons arc love, lutestring, sarsenet, satin, gauze, chine, ferret, 
galloon, velvet, taffety, &c. The enormous consumption of these 
fabrics in the United Kingdom may be judged of from the fact 
that during 1876 the value of the imports of silk and satin rib- 
bons amounted to £1, 718,051, and of other kinds, £75,035. 
The articles came chiefly fiom Fiance, comparatively small 
quantities having been drawn from Belgium, Holland, and other 
countries. In the same year silk ribbons of British manufacture, 
valued at £201,654 were exported to British colonies. 

Broadsilk ribbons constitute distinguishing marks of the various 
orders of knighthood ; that of the Garter is of a deep blue colour, 
and is worn over the left shoulder ; that of St. Andrew a green, 
worn like the Garter, but never with it ; and that of the Bath is 
scarlet, and is worn by the Knights’ Grand Crosses over the right 
shoulder. 

Ribbon-Fiah, the name given to several species of 'Teleostean 
fishes, notable for the extreme length, narrowness, and thin* 
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ness of their bodies. The Gymnetrus Banksii (or Regalecus 
Banks ii) is one of the most familiar species. These fishes are 
highly interesting from their appearance when swimming, having 
tended in some instances to give rise to tales of ‘ sea-serpents.* 

Ribb'onism, the name assumed by a system of secret associa- 
tions which existed in Ireland in greatest activity during the 
twenty years before 1848, the main end of which was to protect 
the ‘rights’ of Irishmen in agrarian questions. During this period 
the Ribbon lodges overspread Ireland like a network from Bel- 
fast to Bantry, while the headquarters of the confederation was 
Tipperary County, though King’s County and Queen’s County, 
Meath, Westmeath, and Monaghan — ‘ the Gap of the North,* 
were in turn the temporary centres of its operations. Between 
the lodges there was the connection of common aims and like 
modes of operation, but it required an extraordinary crisis ami 
leaders of commanding character to ensure simultaneous action. 

R. was a league against the Saxon and the Orangeman ; but in a 
greater sense an organisation to protect the artisan and peasant ; 
to intimidate grasping employers, oppressive landlords, and 
their agents ; to evade the excise, and to punish delinquents 
either within or without the society. Small offences were dealt 
with by individual lodges, but crimes esteemed capital were 
subjected to wider investigation, and the instruments of the 
assassinations were invariably despatched from a distance. 
The organisations prior to R. were those of the Whitcboys, 
who appeared about 1760; the Threshers, who are first 
heard of in 1806, and who regulated tithes and priests’ dues, 
and the prices of articles required by the poor ; and about 1814, 
the Carders, Shana vests, and Cara vats, local organisations in the 

S. and W. R. first began about 1S0S or 1810, but it did not 
assume importance until 1820. Though its origin was due to the 
existence and example of the Orange lodges, it never regarded 
the extermination of Protestants as an end. Its main object 
was to prevent any landlord under any circumstances whatever 
from depriving a tenant of lus land, and, secondly, to prevent 
any tenant fiom taking land from which another tenant had been 
evicted. That R. had any connection with the Catholic Church 
was a delusion which many persons in England entertained, but 
which was dissipated by the evidence given before a Committee 
of the House of Lords in 1839. R. was declared illegal by the 
Westmeath Act, June 16, 1871. In the mean of crime for 1S36, 
1837, and 1838, as compared with the mean for 1826, 1827, and 
1S28, there appears a decrease in cases of murder and man- 
slaughter of 10 per cent., shooting at and stabbing, 46 per cent., 
and conspiracy to murder, 20 per cent. A less sectarian system 
of government, and greater efficiency and certainty of punish- 
ments in the courts of law, have had great influence in checking 
R., while experience and time have shown the highly imaginative 
people of Ireland how many of their wrongs and the supposed 
remedies for these were alike unreal, imaginary, and sentimental. 
See Trench’s Realities of Irish Life (Lond. 1S68). 

Ribeauvillg' (Ger. Rappoltswciler), a town of the German 
Empire, in the province of Elsass, has manufactures of leal her, 
paper, spirits, dyestuffs, and dress articles. An excellent while 
wine is largely produced. R. contains the ruins of Notre-Danie- 
dc-Tusenbachj and of the castles of St. Ulric and Rappolstem, 
the latter having a high tower. Pop, (1875) 5780. 

Ribera. See Spagnoletto. 

Rib-Wort. See Plantaginaceje. 

Ribs, the name given to the long slender bones springing 
from the vertebrae of vertebrates, and for the most part attached 
in front to the breastbone, thus forming, along with the latter 
bone and spine, the thorax or chest. The R. may arise from 
various parts of the spine. In man and mammals at large they 
correspond in number with the dorsal vertebrae. Man has 
twelve pairs of ribs. The gorilla has thirteen pairs ; but thirteen 
pairs are occasionally found in man also. Sometimes only eleven 
pairs occur in man. The first seven pairs of R. are directly joined 
by their {costal) cartilages to the breastbone in front. These are 
the true R. Of the remaining five pairs, the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth pairs are connected to the sternum mediately through their 
attachment to the costal cartilages of the lower true R. The 
eleventh and twelfth pairs spring from the spine, but are not 
attached to the breastbone, and are hence named floating or 
free R. The five last pairs are collectively named false R. 
Each rib is attached by a head t which is divided into two facets 



or surfaces, which articulate with the bodies of two contiguous 
vertebrae* The neck of the rib is the succeeding fiatteneC part ^ * 
of the bone, the shaft being thin and flat, and exhibiting a bend ’ ; 
at the angle of the rib. The upper border of the rib is think 
and rounded, the inferior border thin and sharp. The first 
rib is the shortest, and exhibits the sharpest curve. The second 
rib is larger than the first, but closely resembles it in its curvature. 
The tenth, eleventh , and tivelfth R. have each only a single facet 
at the head, and the twelfth is much shorter than its predecessor. 
Each rib (save the eleventh and twelfth) is developed by three 
centres of ossification, the two last having only two such centres. 

In some vertebrate animals (e,g. } Frogs and Toads) R, are en- 
tirely wanting ; and a like condition characterises the Lampreys, 
Hagfishes, and Lancelet as the lowest of the fishes. No division 
into ‘true’ and ‘false’ R. can be made in Serpents, Tortoises, 
Turtles, and Fishes, these animals having no breastbone. 
Birds and Seals have more true R. (relatively to the number 
of false R.) than Man ; but the case is reversed in the 
Whalebone Whales, in which only a single pair of ‘true' R, 
may occur. In some animals (e.g., Manatee) the R. become 
enormously thick and strong. The R. of lower animals may 
be given off from regions of the spine other than the dorsal 
region. Thus in crocodiles cervical R. t or neck R,, occur. 
Birds have sacral R. (*>., R. given off from the sacrum), and in 
the Amphibian Menobranthus , R. are found to be developed 
even from the tail vertebrae. Some animals {eg., Pythons) have 
enormous numbers of R, — as many as 320 pairs. In Amphiuma , 
an Amphibian, there are only five or six pairs of R. The two-toed 
sloth has twenty-four pairs, and only nine pairs occur in Hypero - 
odoti, a whale. In the Flying Dragon (q. v.) certain of the anterior 
R. are developed to support the flying-membrane, and the 
Cobra-snake of India expands its * hood ’ by the erection of cer- 
vical R. Serpents may be said to move on the extremities of the 
R., which are attached to the broad ventral shields or plates of 
the under suiface of the. body. In Tortoises, the R. are broad- 
ened and united, and form the basis of the carapace , The costal 
cartilages are replaced in Biids by the so-called sternal R. 

Fracture oj the R. is a very common accident, and occurs 
either as the lesult of direct violence, or of indirect foice 
from compression of the thorax by a crush, when a good many 
ribs may give way at or near their angles and sometimes on both 
sides of the chest. Cases arc also on record in which a lib has 
been fractured by muscular action in coughing. F. of the R, 
may be (1) uncomplicated, or (2) complicated with injury to the 
neighbouring soft parts. 

The treatment consists in avoiding the movements of respira- 
tion as much as is compatible with the patient’s comfort, and 
all active exertion should be forbidden. A bandage should be 
applied round the whole thorax, as low as the end of the sternum, 
when the patient lias emptied the chest as much as possible by ex- 
piration, and the bandage should be supported over the shoulders 
lo prevent it from slipping down. Sometimes a belt, fixed with 
buckles, is applied round the injured part, but the bandage or 
belt should be worn for at least a month. When the lung is 
injuied, the complication is marked by emphysema, and this 
condition is manifested by a dry crackling sensation, perceptible 
on the very slightest touch, and so peculiar that, when once 
recognised, it can never afterwards be mistaken. A fracture of 
th«s kind is much more serious than a simple fracture, and the 
treatment vanes according to circumstances. 

Ricar'do, David, the son of a Jewish stockbroker, whose 
family had come over from Holland long before, was born 
in London, 19th April 1772. Educated partly in England, 
partly in Holland, he entered on the business of the London 
Stock Exchange at the age of fourteen, and, having offended 
his father by renouncing the Hebrew faith and marrying on 
the attainment of his majority, he was forced to rely entirely 
on his own efforts. Combining to an extraordinary degree 
the best qualities of a merchant with those of a man of 
society, he contrived within a few years to retire with a large 
fortune, and devoted himself to scientific pursuits. He made 
considerable progress in mathematics, geology, and chemistry ; 
but in 1 799 the Wealth of Nations fell into his hands and turned 
him into the ranks of the economists. In 1809 he contributed 
a famous set of articles on the market price of bullion to the 
Morning Chronicle \ These articles were afterwards expanded 
into the tract entitled The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the 
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Depreciation of Bank Notes* They seem to have largely influ- 
enced the Parliamentary Bullion Committee then sitting ; and 
Mr. Bosanquet having written a pamphlet called Practical 
Observations on the Bullion Report, Ricardo answered that 
gentleman's strictures in A Reply to Mr* Bosanquet' s Practical 
Observations (l8 1 1 ). In 1815 appeared his Essay on the Influ - 
ence of a Low Price of Corn on the Profits of Stock ; in 1816, 
Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency , with Observa- 
tions on the Profits of the Bank of England; and in 1817, his 
great work, Principles of Political Economy and Taxation . The 
last of his publications was a pamphlet on Protection to Agricul- 
ture (1822). He entered Parliament in 1819 as member for 
Portarlington, and in the House acquired great influence as a 
clear, though cautious and somewhat reserved debater. His 
death took place at Gatcomb Park, Gloucestershire, nth Sep- 
tember 1823, The most inoffensive and benevolent of men, 
R., on account of his economical doctrines, was involved in the 
fiercest struggles, the result, in some degree, of the ambiguity 
with which he expressed his views in print. The two distinctive 
tenets of R., those of Value and Rent, are explained, the former 
in Political Economy, the latter in Rent, His works have 
been edited, with Memoir, by his enthusiastic admiier M'Culloch 
(1 vol. 1846). See chap, xxviii. of Picciotto’s Anglo-Jewisk His- 
tory (Lond. 1875). 

Bdca'eoli, Bettino, Baron, an Italian statesman, was born 
at Florence, 9th March 1809, studied at Pisa and Florence, 
where he became imbued with a love of Italian independence 
•and unity. Having married early, he devoted his life to farming 
until 1847, when a Memoir *, dedicated to the Grand Duke Leo- 
pold II., whose attention he drew to many administrative abuses, 
involved him in politics. In the events of 1848 he had no 
active share, though he afterwards supported the Grand Duke 
until he abdicated. After the battle of Novara and the trea- 
cherous reinstatement of the Grand Duke by the Austrians, 
R. went back to his farm, whose wine products in 1855 pro- 
cured him a medal and the cross of the Legion of Honour. In 
1859, on his return to political life, he became the Dictator of 
Tuscany, in 1SO1 Pnme Minister of Italy, and again in 1866. 
R. retired in April 1867 with the reputation of being a guileless 
advocate of liberty, but with a conscience too keen and scrupu- 
lous for sustained success in practical politics. Sv.e Luigi Pas- 
serini’s Genealogia e Sloria della Famtglia R. (Flor. 1861). 

Bicci, Matteo, founder of the Jesuit Chinese missions, was 
born at Macerata, in the Marches of Ancona, 6th October 1 55 2 * 
In 1571 he left off studying law at Rome and became Jesuit, 
accompanying Valignan, the ‘visitor-general’ of Oriental mis- 
sions, to India in 1577, where he finished his theological studies 
at Goa, and was fixed upon as the man best suited by ability and 
ardour to introduce Christianity into China. He learned Chinese 
at Macao, but it was not till 1583 that he was allowed to settle at 
Tchao-Kmg-Fu. He at once saw that to gain any influence he 
would have to enter thoroughly into the ways and chaiacter of 
the people, and gain the consideration accorded to a mandarin. 
With this view he published a Chinese Map of the World and a 
little Catechism , in which he set forth only the great moral prin- 
ciples of Christianity. These works at once gained him the 
highest esteem. In spite of many persecutions he went on teach- 
ing, giving instructions also in mathematics and chemistry, and 
in 1595 attempted to go to Peking in the dress of a Chinese 
scholar, but was stopped at Nanking and forced to retire to Nang- 
Tchang-Fu, where he wiote a treatise on the Art of Memory , and 
a Dialogue on Friendships which so delighted the Chinese that he 
wins allowed to visit Peking, and finally to settle at Nanking with 
a daily growing reputation. In 1600 he gained an audience of the 
Emperor, and was allowed to build a chuicli at Peking, where 
he remained till his death, nth May 1610, skilfully retaining the 
favour of the Emperor, the court, and the literati, teaching science, 
and publishing works both scientific and religious, aiming all the 
while at propagating Christianity, Chinese history designates 
him Le-Ma-tsou, sometimes Si-thai. Among his chief Chinese 
works are a treatise on the True Doctrine of God, an Arithmetic, 
a Translation of the First Six Books of Euclid, and a treatise on 
Practical Geometry . But his most interesting writings are his 
memoirs, published by Pfcre Tregault at Augsburg in 1615 (Lyon, 
1616) with the title, De Christiana Expedition apud Stnas sus- 
cepta ab Societate Jesu, ex M, Riccii Commentariis libri V, , full 
of precious information on Chinese history and geography. 


Sixty-six letters of the illustrious missionaly ate still in the pos* 
session of his family. 

Biccio, or Rizzio, David, said to be a native of Turin, 
appears in Scotch history in 1561 as musician to Queen Mary* 
Knox describes his position thus—* The Queen used him for 
secretary in things that appertain^ to her secret affairs in France 
or elsewhere/ He was, says Burton, 4 virtually her secretary 
for foreign affairs/ R. gradually became offensive to the Scotch 
nobles by his personal arrogance. It was said that he was to# 1 
intimate with her, and that he was engaged in Popish intrigue* 
Darnley and the Protestant nobles, therefore, agreed by bond 
that ‘ a stranger Italian called Davie should be put to death*' 
On the 9th of March 1566, Darnley introduced into the Palace . 
of Holyrood some of the nobles, Ruthven entered the Queen’s 
chamber, where sat 1 Signor Davie ’ with other attendants. * It 
would please your Majesty/ said he, 1 to let yonder man Davie 
come forth of your presence, for he hath been over long there/ 
Angry dialogue ensued, and a scuffle in which R. was dragged 
from behind the Queen, thrust into an anteroom, stabbed by 
every knife that could reach him, and his body conveyed to 
the porter’s lodge. See Burton’s History of Scotland (vol. iv.). 

Rice (called botanically Orysa , being the name by which R. 
was known to the Greeks and Romans) is the type genus of the 
tube Oryzcic of the Graminea. The genus is distinguished by its 
panicles of single-flowered spikelets, each with two small pointed 
glumes, and two nearly equal palese adhering to the grain ; 
six stamens, and two styles. The common R. ( O . saliva ), unlike 
most of the long-cultivated cereals, is still found in a wild state 
in some parts of India, and probably also in N, Australia. The 
plant is well described by Theophrastus (Book iv. c. 5). It has 
been cultivated in the East from time immemorial, and is now 
extensively grown in some of the Southern States of N. America, 
as also in Egypt, Italy, and the S. of Spain. It is also in culti- 
vation in Central Africa, Madagascar, and Peru. An immense ' 
number of varieties are recognised, ranging under three cate- 
gories— hard, soft, and glutinous. Thesedo not, however, differ 
materially so far as the composition of the grain is concerned. 
R. is the favourite food-grain of the people of India ; but with 
the exception of Burmah, Bengal, and a few other districts, in 
which it constitutes the chief and almost only article cultivated, 
its use is confined to the richer classes. It grows readily on low 
lands which are annually flooded, or on teriaecd hill-slopes; 
heat and moisture being the two essentials for its development. 
There are thicc modes of culture : — The first and simplest con- 
sists in sowing the seed broadcast ill its natural state. In unirri- 
gated lands this method is universally followed. In the second, 
the seed is steeped and then forced under warm grass to ger- 
minate. The seed with the tender shoots is then thrown into 
the soil, which has previously been flooded to receive it. Tins 
method prevails wherever water is abundant. In the third, the , 
crop is raised in a nursery, and when about a month old the 
young plants are planted out, at stated intervals, in a well-flooded 
field. This system of transplanting involves a gieat deal of 
tiouble, and is only followed m heavy swampy ground where the 
plough cannot woik, although by it the yield of R, is greater 
than by any of the other methods. The R. crop is sown in India 
in May or June, and reaped in December. When enclosed in 
the husk, R. is known as paddy. By careful milling this husk is 
removed, and the pearled grain thus cleaned is what is generally 
sold in the shops, or it is ground into flour. The R.-husk, or 
shade, is haish and fibrous m texture, and contains much lignose 
and silica. It is largely used in adulterating many articles of 
cattle and human food. Mr. Church gives the constituents of 
cleaned R. as— Water, 14.6; fibrin, &c., 7.5; starch, &c., 76.; 
fat, 0.5; cellulose, 09; mineral matter, 0.5 - 100. R. should 
not be boiled, but steamed, and is most usefully employed as a 
food when it is consumed along with substances rich in. nitro- 
genous or flesh-forming matters. It cannot be substituted for 
green vegetables for any length of time without injury to the 
system. R.-slaich is the smallest of all commercial starches. 
For the process of making the much-advertised patent R. -starch, 
see Pereira, Mat . Med. (4th ed. vol, ii. p. 73). The Chinese ver- 
micelli is composed of a folded filament made of R.-paste* In 
Japan, a beer called ‘saki’ is made from R., and the Chinese 
and the aboriginal tribes of India prepare several kinds of intoxi- 
cating liquor from it. Ariack (q. vl) is the spirit distilled from 
R. and molasses. 
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In the year 1877-78 the total exports of R. from British India 
were 18,175,231 cwt., valued at *£6,877,361, showing a decrease 
in quantity but a large increase in value as compared with the 
two preceding years. Out of the total, 10,488,198 cwt., valued 
at *£3,347,82$, were sent to the United Kingdom. British Burmah 
contributed 1 1, 595*396 cwt., and Bengal 5,884,363 cwt. The 
Burmese exports come direct to Europe, to be used not only for 
food, but for making starch, &c. ; the produce of Bengal, besides 
affording the best table R. consumed in England, is also sent in 
large quantities to Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, Besides this, other Eastern countries export more or less 
considerable quantities to the United Kingdom. Thus in 1876 
it received — 

From Siam . 313,129 Cwt*. ^122,589 Value 

>1 Japan * . 94 , 58 o ,, 59» 20 4 » 

„ Other countries 80,459 » 44, 222 „ 

The R. production* of the United States in 1S60 was 
187,167,034 lbs. ; in 1870, 73,644,727 lbs., of which 32,304,825 
belonged to S. Carolina (35,884,640 lbs. in 1875), 22,277,380 
to Georgia, and 15,854,012 to Louisiana (12,007,380 in 1873). 
The R. exported from the United States in 1876 had a value of 
$ 30 , 918 * 

In 1874 Italy had 574,692 statute acres under R., the esti- 
mated crop being 26,999,915 bushels; and Austria Proper in 
1875 had 1398, an estimated crop of 18,384 cwts. 

In 1875 Russia imported 621,373 AWjt of R. ; value, 1,687,225 silvei loublr* 
In 1875 Sweden imported 8,101,802 ska l punk of R. 

In 1875 Denmark imported 16,922,125 pund of Ii. 

la 1876 Holland imported 77,035,000 kilogr. of R ; vduc, 23,tn,ooo 

gulden. 

In 1876 Switzerland imported 156,707 emitters of T\. 

In 3874 Greece imposed 2,66 o,6q8 ocqne , of R. ; value, 3,816,407 dracltmcs 
In 1876 Italy exported 53,397,000 kilogr. of R. ; value, 18,689,000 liie 

Of other species of Oiyza , one or more belonging to Central 
America serve as fodder grasses. The so-called Canada R. is 
the produce of the allied Zizania aquatica of Linnseus, a tall 
grass found in shallow streams and around pools and lakes from 
Canada to Florida. The seeds afford a good meal, which is 
much used by the Indians for bread. 

Rice Paper, the popular name for a snowy white, smooth 
variety of paper, prepared from the pith of a small plant, Araha 
papyrifera , which grows wild in the noithern districts of For- 
mosa. When first brought to England from China, R. 1 \ received 
its name from the supposition that it was made from uce. The 
stem of the plant is cut into lengths of 9 or 12 niches, the pith 
pushed out, then dried and cut spirally into continuous sheets, 
which ate pressed and afterwards formed into squares of vanous 
sizes. R. P. is much used by Chinese artists as a surface for 
painting animal and flower subjects ; it is also dyed and formed 
into artificial flowers. The Taccada shrub, Scwola Taccada , 
yields a similar pith, which is the souice of Malay R. P. 

Rich, Edmund, born at Abingdon, in Berkshire, towards 
the close of the 12th c., was sent at 1 lie age of twelve to a school 
at Oxford, and thence with his brother Robert proceeded to the 
University of Paris. Summoned home by the last sickness of 
bis saintlike mother, he hired a hall at Oxford, and lectured there 
for several years, being one of the chief introducers of Aristotle 
to the English schools, and counting Grosseteste among his 
pupils. When a boy at school, he had already vowed himself 
to celibacy, and with quaint devotion plighted troth to an image 
of the Blessed Virgin in an Oxford church; now one night in a 
dream his mother bade him study the mystic symbol of the 
Trinity in place of Euclid’s diagrams;' and Edmund accordingly 
took orders, Becoming treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral (area 
1220). In 1227 he preached the si*th crusade, when miracles 
attested a holiness that seven years later caused his elevation to 
the see of Canterbury. As primate he strove to follow in the 
steps of his great foregoer, Langton, upholding the national party 
in opposition to Henry's foreign hirelings, lay and ecclesiastical. 
But though at the Council of Gloucester, in the month succeeding 
his consecration, he sternly rebuked the king for his murder of 
the Earl Marshal, Richard of Pembroke, and effected the tem- 
porary downfall of Roches and Rivaulx, he found himself thwarted 

evc fy t urn By these and other favourites, foremost among 
* Bern the legate Otho le Blanc ; and from Rome, where he sought 
redress in 1238, he returned with a heavy heart. Two years 
later he left England for France, and, worn out by extreme 
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asceticism, died at the priory of Soissy, near Proving November 
19, 1240. He was canonised in 1249 as St. Edmund ofPontigny, 1 
the place of his burial, whither in September 1874 four hundred 
English pilgrims repaired to pay their devotions at his shrine. 
See vol. iii. of Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
(Lond. 1863). 

Bich'ard I, (Caur de Lion\ second Angevin king of Eng- 
land, born at Oxford, 13th September 1157, was the third son of 
Henry II. and Eleanor of Aquitaine. Receiving the chivalrous 
training of the period, he became noted for proficiency in arms, 
for musical and poetical skill, and also for a daring and turbu- 
lent spirit. Engaging with his brothers Henry and Geoffrey in a 
revolt against Henry II., whose ambitious schemes for his sons 
were only rewarded by ingratitude, R. fled to France in his six- 
teenth year, and was there knighted by Louis VII. On the 
death of his brother Henry he became heir- apparent, and refusing 
to give up Aquitaine to his brother John, as the king wished him 
to do, he became involved in a contest with John and Geoffrey, 
and invaded Brittany, of which Geoffrey was ruler. His father 
having leconciled him with his brothers, he turned his arms suc- 
cessfully against the Comte de Toulouse. Never a very dutiful 
son, R., when he heard it rumoured that Henry wished the 
crown to pass to Prince John, did homage to Philippe Auguste 
for his English lands in Fiance, and along with that king waged 
war on his father. Henry defended his teriitories in vain. Fert^- 
Bernard, Mans, Amboise, Chaumont, and Tours successively 
fell into the hands of the enemy ; and, losing all hope of success, 
he was humiliated to the acceptance of his son’s terms. These 
were, that R. should marry the Princess Alice, Philippe’s sister ; 
that he should receive the homage of all the subjects of England 
on both sides of the Channel ; that Henry should pay twenty 
thousand marks to Philippe ; that Henry’s barons should engage, 
in the event of their master’s violating the treaty, to espouse the 
cause of Ins son ; and that all English vassals who had served 
with R. should be pardoned. Among those who had so con- 
spired with R., the king was amazed to discover his son John ; 
and the unhappy father, cursing the day he begot such children, 
died at the Castle of Chinon, muttering, * Shame, shame, on a 
conquered king.’ R. crossed to England with speed, and was 
crowned at Westminster, 3d September 11S9. But he was rather 
a kn>ghl-errant than a king. ‘ Born as he was/ says Freeman, 

‘ on English soil, no king ever had less of English feeling ; none 
cared less for the welfare of England ; none so systematically 
made himself a stranger to her.’ Scarcely had lie ascended the 
thione than he le^olved to raise a emsade — the third. The 
savings of hi^ father were appropriated for this purpose; honours 
and offices were sold ; and the King of Scot lam! obtained release 
from his oath of homage to England on payment of 10,000 merks. 
The government was left in the hands of the Chancellor, William 
Longchamp, who was raised to the see of Ely ; and on June 29, 
1190, the English and French armies, 100,000 strong, met on the 
plains of Ve/da in Burgundy. Philippe conveyed his troops to 
Sicily by way of Genoa, while Richard proceeded by Marseille, 
The Crusaders spent the autumn and winter in Sicily ; and 
the French king siding with the King of Sicily in a quarrel 
with K., the expedition was almost bioken up. Eventually 
a tieaty was made, by which R. was freed from his engage- 
ment to the Ptinccss Alice, and allowed to arrange a maniage 
with Reiengana, daughter of the King of Navarre. Leav- 
ing Messina on the 10th of April 1191, he encountered 
severe storms. Some of Ins ships were wrecked on the coast of 
Cyprup, and their crews inhospitably treated by the ruler of that 
island, Isaac Comnenus. R., however, conquered the islancWn 
a fortnight, cast Comnenus into prison loaded with silver fetters, 
and before leaving accomplished his union with Berengaria. 
The English army reached Acre on the 8th of June 1191. The 
Christians had held Acre in a state of continual siege for two 
ears, unable to make way against the skilful defence of Saladin ; 
ut the arrival of R. inspired them with new vigour, and on July 
12, the city whose blockade and defence had cost 300,000 lives 
threw open its gates. On August X, Philippe sailed for France, 
leaving 10,000 of his men under R,, who marched to Jaffa, and 
there defeated Saladin again. But by the time he had reached 
the Holy City, his army was too much curtailed by war and 
disease, and with the prize in sight he was forced to turn home- 
wards. He concluded with Saladin a truce of three years, three 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours, stipulated that 
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Acre, Joppa, and other seaports of Palestine should remain in 
English hands, and obtained protection for all pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem. As he had quarrelled with Philippe, and did not dare to 
pass through France, R. sailed to the Adriatic, and being ship- 
wrecked near Aquileia, he put on a pilgrim’s habit, with the 
purpose of journeying through Germany. He fell into the 
hands of an enemy, Leopold, Duke of Austria. The German 
Emperor bought the prisoner for ^60,000, and confined him in 
a castle in the Tyrol. At the Diet of Worms, 1193, R. did 
homage for his possessions to the Emperor, and promised a 
ransom of 100,000 merks. The released king reached England 
only to find John aiming at the throng. A second coronation 
(at Winchester, 17th April 1194) * was held to wipe out the stain 
of his captivity and his foreign homage.’ Soon afier he left 
England for ever. * For the rest of his reign,* says Freeman, 

♦ his subjects heard of him only as one who was always asking 
for their money for enterprises in which they had no concern ; but, 
both then and, afterwards, it was through royal demands for 
money that the freedom of England grew and strengthened.* 
While the brilliant absentee, the ‘chivalrous Rufus,’ was winning 
worthless laurels in France, the affairs of England were patrioti- 
cally carried on by Archbishop Hubert, and his successor in 
authority, Geoffrey Fitz- Peter the Justiciar. Finally R, died of 
a wound received at the siege of the castle of Chaluz, April 6, 
1199, and was buried at his father’s feet in Fontevraud. See 
The Chronicles and Memorials of Richard L (1864-65), two 
volumes of the Rolls Series, edited by the Rev. W. Stubbs from 
MSS. in the libraries of Corpus Christi College and Lambeth ; 
Green’s History of the English People (vol. i. 1877) ; Fiecman’s 
History of the Norman Conquest (vol. v. 1876). — R. II., son of 
the Black Prince, was bom at Bordeaux, 3d April 1366, and in 
1377 succeeded his grandfather, Edward IV., with the evil times 
painted by Langland in Piers the Plowman for heritage. Jeal- 
ousies between Lords and Commons hindered the formation 
of a regular regency, and the powers of government fell 
virtually into the hand of R.’s uncle, John of Gaunt (q. v.). 
The extravagance of the court and an inglorious war with 
France led to the imposition of the poll-tax, falling alike on 
poor and rich, and this again to Wat Tyler’s insurrection 
(13S1), in whose suppression the boy-king displayed both bold- 
ness and address. Scotland was lavagcd fruitlessly in 1385, 
and R.’s attempt in 1388 to assert lus independence of control 
lesulted in the execution of his favourites, the Earls of Suffolk 
and Oxford. Next year, however, he quietly assumed the reins 
of government, and for nine years handled them wisely and 
successfully, pacifying Ireland in a single campaign, and at once 
shielding and repressing the Lollards, but always opposed by 
his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester (q. v.), who stood at the head 
of the war or popular party. Through his marriage with Anne 
of Bohemia, the WickhlTite doctrines were carried to Hus and 
Jerome of Prague, blit Anne died in 1394, and two years later 
R. wedded Isabella the infant daughter ol Charles VI. of Fiance. 
Gloucester’s murder at Calais, and the execution or banishment 
of most of his adheients, avenged the fall of Suffolk (1397), and 
flora vengeance R. turned to render himself absolute by appoint- 
ing a permanent committee of twelve peers and six commoners, by 
forced loans, the outlawry of seventeen counties, and other de- 
spotic measures, which roused the enmity of the whole English 
people. And by the banishment of Henry Bolingbroke (1398) 
he gave a leader to the national discontent, for during R.’s 
absence in Ireland Henry landed in Yorkshire, and raising an 
army of 60,000 men, entered London in triumph. R. returned 
to find his kingdom lost, and taken pnsonerat Flint and brought 
teethe Tower, resigned his crown 29th September 1399. While - 
Bolingbroke ascended the throne as Henry IV. (q. v.), R. was 
conveyed to Pontefract Castle, where in February 1400 he died 
either of starvation or by an assassin’s hand. He left the char- 
acter of one whose brilliant qualities, shared by all the J’lanta- 
genets, ‘were marred,* says Gieen, 4 by fitful inconstancy and a 
mean spirit of revenge.’ See Wallon’s R. //. (2 vols. Par. 
1864), and vol. i. of Green’s History of the English People (Lond. 
1877), — B. HI., eighth son of Richard, Duke of York, was 
born at Fotberingay Castle, 2d October 1452. On his father’s 
fall at Wakefield (1460) he was sent to Utrecht, but returned 
next year after the Yorkist victories had raised his eldest brother 
to the throne as Edward IV. (q. v.), and by him was created 
Duke of Gloucester and Admiral of England. He fought for 
Edward at Barnet and Tewkesbury, had perhaps a hand in the 
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death of both Edward, Prince of Wales, andHenry VL (1471), but 
must be acquittedof his brother Clarence’s murder (1478). High 
at this time in favour with king ahd people, lie dosed a successful 
campaign in Scotland with the capture of Berwick Castle (1482), 
and on the death of Edward IV. (9th April 1483) was left Pro- 
tector of the realm for Edward V. (q. v,). His first step was to 
break up the Woodville or queen-dowager’s party by the arrest 
of her brother, the Earl of Rivers, and three others (30th April); 
the next to lodge his nephews in the Tower, which they never, 
left alive. Differences arising in the Council, the Lord Chamber*® 
lain Hastings, R.’s partisan till now, changed sides, and on 13th 
June was seized and beheaded; on the 22d Dr. Shaw in a sermon 
at Paul’s Cross impeached the legitimacy of the late king’s chil- 
dren, and, according to More, of Edward IV. himself ; the Duke 
of Buckingham followed suit ; and on the 26th R. was enthroned 
as king, Rivers and his fellow-prisoners having been executed 
at Pontefract the day before. The popudarity which greeted R. 
on a royal progress was quickly clouded by rumours of the murder 
of the princes ; in October, Buckingham, at the prompting of 
Morton (q. v.), headed a rising in favour of the Earl of Richmond 
(see Henry VII.), and his defeat was mainly due to a great 
tempest. He followed Hastings to the block, and R. vainly 
strove by lavish, bounty to the Church, pardons to his opponents, 
and the abolition of benevolences, to stem the growing discon- 
tent. On 7th August 1485 Richmond landed at Milford Haven, 
and marching through Wales, encountered the royal forces on 
the 22(1 at Bosworth Field, in Leicestershire, when R., forsaken 
by Stanley and Northumberland, fought his way right to his 
rival’s presence, and, crown on head, and the shout of * Treason * 
on his lips, died like a boar at bay. ‘The day,* says Mr. Gairtl- 
ner, ‘ has now gone by when it was possible to doubt the evidence 
at least of R.’s principal crime (the murder of his nephews). At 
the same time he was a good general in wav, liberal to the extent 
»of imprudence, and as a king seems really to have studied his 
country's welfare.’ The bodily deformity which has gained 
him the nickname ‘Crookback, 1 although ‘perceptible, was 
probably not conspicuous. * See J. Gairdner’s Life and Reign of 
R. HI, (Lond. 1878). 

Rich/ard of Cirence'ster (Ricardus Corinensis) was born 
in the beginning of the 14th c. at Cirencester, Gloucester, 
and in 1355 entered the Benedictine monastery of St. Peter, 
Westminster. Ills name occurs in documents of that estab- 
lishment for the years 1387, 1397, and 1399. His proficiency 
in the study of British and Old English antiquities was so 
great that he was honoured with the title of historiographer ; 
and Pits says that he visited the principal libraries in England 
in order to collect materials for his work. Ilis history in 
four books extends from 447 to 1066. lie expresses an inten- 
tion of continuing it, but there is no proof that he did so. R.’s 
chronicle gives many charters in favour of Westminster Abbey, 
and a very full account of the lives and miracles of the saints, 
especially of Ed wai d the Confessor. I Ic likewise wrote Tractatus 
super Symbolum Majus el Minus , and Liber de OJjiciis Ecclesi - 
a sticis. These are in the Peterborough Library, and other writings 
of his aie supposed to exist in the Lambeth Library. It was on 
this author that Bertram of Copenhagen fathered his forgery De 
Situ Britan nice in 1747. See Mayor’s Ricardi de Ctrencestria 
Speculum Historiale de Gestis Rgtwi Anglia, edited for the 
Public Recoids Senes (2 vols. 1863-69). 

Rich'ards, Alfred Bate, author and journalist, son of the 
late J. Richaids, was born in 1820. He is barrister-at-law, but 
for the last thirty years has been identified with literature. He 
is author of the following dram&s, 'f-Crassus (1845), Runnymedc 
(1846), Cromzvell (1847, produced at the Queen’s Theatre 1873), 

I sold a (1848), and Vandyke (1850), and he also wrote the 
dramatic venyon of Norma in which Miss Wallis appeared in 
1875. Ilis poetical works include 7 'he Drama of the Soul 
(1848), Religio Anima (1866), and Medea (1S69), and he has 
published four volumes of Poms , Essays, and Opinions , and a 
novel So Very Human (1873). Mr. R. was for two years editor 
of the British Army Despatch, Was the first editor of the Daily 
Telegraph , and succeeded Mr. Grant as editor of the Morning 
Advertiser in 1870. He was one of the most prominent and 
active promoters of the volunteer movement. He convened the 
meeting at St. Martin’s Hall on April 16, 1859, for the purpose 
of organising volunteer corps, and was colonel of the 3d City of 
London (Artisan) regiment from its formation till 1869. 
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Dich'ards, Brin'ley, an English composer, was bom in Car- 
marthen in 1819. He obtained the King’a 43 cholar$hip at the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1835, and again in 1837, and sub- 
sequently became a professor in that institution. R. has written 
a large number of concertos, tarantelles, studies, &c., for the piano- 
forte, and some hundreds of songs, including ‘God Bless the 
Prince of Wales,’ which has become a sort of supplementary 
national anthem. He is also celebrated as a pianist. 

Rich'ardson, Benjamin Ward, M.D., F.R.C.S., a 

distinguished physician and scientist, was born at Somerly, 
Leicestershire, October 31, 1828, and graduated at St. Andrews 
in 1854. He undertook the editorship of the Journal of Health 
in 1855, and in the following year gained the Astley-Cooper 
prize lor a treatise on the coagulation of the blood, and the 
Fothergillian gold medal for an essay on diseases of the foetus. 
He is the originator of several novel and original medical pro- 
cesses, such as the use of ether spray for local pain, and methy- 
line bichloride as a general anaesthetic, and is one of the ablest 
and most successful experimenters in his profession. He has 
been a careful student of the e/Tects of modern tastes and fashions 
upon health, and he is an earnest sanitary reformer. In 1868 he 
was presented with a testimonial and a thousand guineas by 600 
professional friends in recognition of his services to medicine 
and science. His writings include Clinical Essays ( 1862, &c.), 
For ami Against Tobacco (1865), Alcohol , its Action and Use 
(6 lectures, 1869), Diseases of Modem Life (1876 ; 4th ed. 1S77), 
and Hygeia s a City of Health (1876). The last-named work 
made a great impression on the public mind. 

Rich'ardson, Charles, LL.D, born in July 1775, aban- 
doned the study of law for that of linguistics, and in 1815 pro- 
duced his Illustrations of English Philology. Intrusted with the 
lexicographical portion of the Encyi lopadta Metropolitana ( 1 8 1 8 ), 
he afterwards published the results of his labours separately as a 
New Dictionary of the English Language (2 vols. 1835-37 ; new 
cd. 1863). R. was also author of a treatise On the Study of 
Language; an Exposition of Tooke s Diversions of Purl ey (1854), 
and a frequent contributor to the Gentleman' s and other maga- 
zines. He died at Feltham, in Middlesex, October 6, 1S65. 

Rich'ardson, Samuel, was born in Derbyshire, 1689. In- 
tended for the church by his father, a joiner, he never received 
more than the simplest village schooling, and in 1706 was bound 
apprentice at London to John Wilde, a printer in Stationer's 
Court. Many were the female hearts in Derbyshire the chubby 
young ’prentice left inconsolable. He writes : ‘ As a bashful and 
not forward boy, I was an early favourite with all the young 
women of taste and reading in the neighbourhood.’ For some 
of these girls he was in the habit of writing love letters, and not 
a little of the knowledge of woman displayed in l'amela went 
up to London with the youth of sixteen. His London master 
soon called him ‘ the pillar of the house ; * at the end of seven 
years lie became a trusted foreman, and then he set up business 
for himself in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, marrying the old 
printer’s daughter. In Salisbury Court he worked not only with 
types but with pen, being employed occasionally to furnish 
indices, prefaces, and — as he calls them — ‘honest dedications,’ 
for books of the day. He obtained the printing of the House of 
Commons journals, in twenty-six folio volumes; in 1754 was 
elected Master of the Stationers* Company, and six years later 
bought a half interest m the patent of king’s printer. As a 
business man he had proved very successful and very popular. 
But when more than fifty years of his life had passed, two book- 
sellers chanced to ask R. to writq a collection of familiar letters, 
and in so doing prepared the way for the first English novel. 
R. was by nature more of a woman than a man, and like all 
clever women he showed to advantage in the epistolary form 
of composition. Considering this pioject of the humble guide 
to letter- writing, he formed the resolution of combining the 
epistles into a story, so that he ‘might possibly introduce a 
new species of writing that might turn young people into 
a course of reading different from the pomp and parade of 
romance- writing ; and, diminishing the improbable and mar- 
vellous with which novels generally abound, might tend to 
promote the cause of religion and virtue.* The story was 
accordingly written in three months, and appearing in 1741, 
took Europe by storm. Five editions were published within the 
year. Pamela , or Virtue Rewarded , a tale* we should hardly 
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nowadays include in a course of reading for young people, ; 
details the designs of a young rake on his beautiful servant, ^ho 
combines singular devotion to the person of her master with firm 
resistance to his wiles. She at length gains virtue’s reward by 
driving to church with this utter scoundrel, who can gain her 
no other way than by the parson’s help ; and so she marries , 
him, amid the pious hosannas of all her friends* The novel, 
which at best inculcates but a prudential morality, was publicly 
praised from many pulpits, though Dr. Watts was no doubt right 
in telling the author tfiht ladies could not read it without blushing. 
The young town wits, moreover, were not slow to make merry 
over its priggishness ; and Fielding wrote lm first novel, Joseph 
Andreivs , to burlesque it. R. added a sequel to Pamela^ but 
with no addition to nis fame. In the year 1749 he published the 
first two volumes of Clarissa Harlcnve ; a book ultimately extended 
to eight volumes. By this, indeed, the wits were hushed into 
respect ; for the history of Clarissa, tedious though it be, is yet a 
minutely truthful analysis of human passions, and towards the 
close develops an interest only the highest tragic powers could 
enlist. But its villain, Lovelace, found favour with so many of 
R.’s fair correspondents, that the author hastened to put before 
them his ideal of a true Christian gentleman. The History of Sir 
Charles Crandison, extending to seven volumes, appeared m 1 753. 
Sir Charle^has become the proverbial prig of literature ; but the 
mental derangement of Clementina is in this book so skilfully 
unfolded, that a cautious critic has gone the length of saying that 
for strokes of nature and passion it surpasses the madness of 
Orestes or Lear. These three novels are all the works of R. 
worth more than mention. The world he depicts in them is a 
narrow world. He studied it over his tea-cup and from the 
gossip of a hundred female scouts. Dr. Johnson, who placed 
him far above Fielding, yet declares, ‘Were you to read R. for 
the story, your impatience would be so fretted, you would go 
hang yourself.’ Yet in deserting the elaboration of incidents for 
the study of character, R. had the merit of adding a new form to 
literature. If no single page of his rises above mediocrity 
of sentiment, yet the whole effect of any one book is near akin 
to that of genius. R.'s first wife died in 1731, leaving five boys 
and a girl. His second wife bore him five girls and a boy. He 
himself, having lived a life stained by no vice, and by nothing 
more criminal than vanity, died on the 4th of July 1761. His 
inconsiderable writings are Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe in 
his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte (1740), an annotated edition 
of Also p's Tables , Familiar Letters , and additions to Defoe’s 
Tour through Great Britain. His correspondence, which showed 
his vanity more than his talent, was edited in six volumes, with 
Life, by Mrs. Batbauld in 1808. His complete works (19 vols.), 
with memoir by Mangin, appealed in 1811. 

Rich'ardson, Sir John, the Arctic explorer and naturalist* 
was bom at Dumfries, Scotland, 5th November 1787. In 1801 
he passed fiom Dumfries Grammai school to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, from which he entered the n?vy as assistant -surgeon in 
1807. Having graduated M.D. at Edinburgh (1816), lie accom- 
panied Franklin (q. v.) as surgeon and naturalist to the Arctic 
Expeditions of 1819-22 and 1825-27, in the latter descending 
with Kendall the E. branch of the Mackenzie River, and, after 
tracing the coast of the Arctic Sea eastwards to the Coppermine 
River, which he descended for ll miles, travelled overland to 
^oin Franklin at the Great Bear Lake, An account of this 
journey was appended to the Narrative published by Franklin 
(Lond. 1829), and in 1829 R. issued the first part of his Fauna 
Boreali- Americana (Part II. The Birds , by .Swain son and R. f 
1831 III. The Fishcs y by R., 1836; IV. The Insects , 183,7). 
R. was appointed physician to the fleet in 1838, inspector of 
hospitals in 1840, and in 1846 was created a knight. He com- 
manded one of the three expeditions sent in search of Franklin 
in 1848, returned in November 1849, and published an account 
of it under the title Arctic Searching Expedition: A Journal of 
a Boat - Voyage through Rupert's /. and and the Arctic £e$ (2 vols. 
Lond. 1851). R. also wrote Part I, of l cones Pisciwn {id. 1842), 
and contributed to the natural history of the voyages of Captain 
F. W. Beechey (ib. 1839), Sir James C* Ross (to. 1845)* Cap- 
tain II. Kellett (ib. 1852), and Sir E, Belcher (1848 and 1855). 
He retired from the service in 1855, and died at Lancrigg, Gras- 
mere, June 5, 1865. See his Life by J. Mellraith (Lond. 1868). 

Richelieu, Armand Jean du Pleesia, Cardinal Duo 

de, third son of Francois du Plessis, Seigneur de Richelieu in 
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Touraine, was bom at Paris, September J, 1585. At first he 
was trained at the colleges of Navarre and Lisieux with a view 
to entering the army ; but his brother Alphonse having resigned 
the bishopric of Lu^on, R. got the offer of it from Heftri IV*, 
agreed to take his theological doctorate, was consecrated in the 
presence of Paul V, at Rome (1607), and in October of the same 
year, having obtained his degree, entered upon the duties of his 
‘office* Occasionally he appeared at court, and became known 
in Parisian pulpits. In 1014 he was appointed deputy to the 
States-General for the clergy of Poitou, and having gained the 
ear of Marie de Mtidicis, he became attached to the court, entered 
the Council of State, executed a mission to the Prince de Cond^, 
departed on an embassy to Spain, and acted as War and Foreign 
Secretary (November 25-30, 1616). Retiring for a time to his 
diocese, owing to a court intrigue, R, was not able to recover his 
lost ground until 1620. Two years later he became Cardinal, 
but not till 1624 was he ushered into the career of office. He 
was then called to the King’s Council, and though desirous of 
keeping in the background, became the virtual head of it. At 
once he drew up a marriage- treaty between Henrietta Maria and 
Charles of England. The English, Dutch, and North German 
provinces he played off against the Austro- Spanish power, and 
in 1625 he checked the Spaniards in the United Provinces. 
In the war of the Valteline he was compelled to operate 
against the Pope, securing the province to the Orisons. But 
events turning against him, he gave up his old allies, signed a 
treaty of peace with the Reformed Churches and the Spaniards, 
thus reversing, as it seemed, his whole previous policy. From 

1626 to 1628 R. set himself to crush domestic resistance, acting 
apparently with Spain against the Huguenots and the German 
Protestants. During this period a plot, which had as its object 
the elevation to the throne of the king’s brother and R.’s death, 
was discovered and crushed. His domestic policy began at the 
same time to develop. It included the abolition of annual clues, 
the purchase of hereditary places, and the reduction of privilege 
and exemption. His plan of government became revealed as 
an absolute monarchy, with a fiee people ruled by an all-potent 
statesman. In 1627, carrying on his attacks on the Huguenots, 
R. laid siege to their stronghold of La Rochelle, which capitu- 
lated October 30, 1628, after a desperate resistance. He allowed 
the Huguenots, however, to exercise their own worship, but 
deprived them of their fortresses, their military and political 
privileges, and their republican right of assembly. Between 

1627 and 1635 R. triumphed over his enemies at home, and 
definitely asserted his influence in Euiopean politics. The 
Spaniards were besieging Casale on the Po. R. disliked a war, 
but he prevented the siege, reasserted French influence across the 
Alps, and had a treaty signed with England, April 1629. lie 
then changed the scene to Languedoc, and by the reduction of 
Montaubon quelled the Huguenots. Before the end of the year 
he had been named, spite of the hatred of the couit party, pun- 
cipal Minister of State and Lieutenant-General, representing the 
king’s person in his army at home or abroad. R. became the 
focus for court-plotting in 1630, the queen-mother having gained 
temporary influence over the mind of the king. But R. faced 
him at Versailles, and in one interview regained his position. 
The queen-mother and the court ladies were exiled by him from 
the court. The same year he became duke, peer, and governor 
of Brittany. In 1632 a rising in Languedoc gave him an oppor- 
tunity of removing the hostile or suspected governors of pro- 
vinces, and substituting his own friends. He took time in 
1635 found the French Academy, and from that year to 
his death he conducted France through the Thiity Years’ War, 
liis policy being to depress Austria, and the means he used 
for that end being an alliance with the German Piotestants. 
R. had been appointed Lieutenant-General of the realm, with 
full powers, when he died at Paris, December 4, 1642. His 
character has been estimated from many points of view, 
Corneille satirised him in the remark that ‘pride, ambition, 
self-interest, avarice, clothed with his name, dictated laws to 
France.’ Montesquieu called him ‘one of the two worst citizens 
France has produced.’ Yet an examination of his Testament 
Politique reveals a nobly merciful interest in the welfare of 
France, and a desire to lighten the taxation of her peasantry, and 
to elevate her industries and commerce. His temperament was 
certainly cold and repellent. He had a relentless strength of 
purpose. He was courageous, watchful, cunning, and unscrupulous 
m the application of means to ends. But bis greatness as a 


statesman, judged by historical results, permanent 

influence he has exercised on the, destiny Of France, cm^ot 
now be gainsaid^ See Les Mimoircs de JR>, published by 
Petitot (Pat. 1823)4 Sismondi, Martin, and Michelet’s Histories 
of France j Xitchin’s History of France > vols. Ji. fnd ilu tiff) ; 
and Marius Topin’s Louis XIII \ et P., avec Let ires inidites (Par* 
1876). 

Rich'mond, an interesting town of England, in the county 
of Surrey, and a favourite summer resort of Londoners, is beau* 
tifully situated on the summit and slope of R, Hill, which ' 
rises somewhat abruptly from the right bank of the Thames, 
10 miles W.S.W. of the metropolis by rail. The famous 
terrace extending along the brow of the hill commands a 
broad, magnificent bend of the Thames, the further windings 
of the river between the soft green of the Twickenham shores 
and the leafy masses of ‘umbrageous Ham,* and a wide 
radius of rich, varied landscape, reaching in the W. to the, 
grey towers of * imperial Windsor,’ Originally called Scheett 
or Sheen, R. is a place of considerable antiquity. Henry I. 
here built the palace of which, under Richard II., Chaucer 
was clerk and surveyor of the works. Henry VII, rebuilt 
the palace, and called it R. from his own earldom. Edward 
III., Henry VII., and Elizabeth died at R,, which continued 
to be a royal residence till the Revolution, when the palace 
was partly destroyed. The Old Park, fornieily the park of the 
palace, extends along the Thames to ICew Gardens, with which 
it was united by George 111 . What is now called R. Park, 
lying to the S.E., is a beautiful piece of land, enclosed by a 
brick wall eight miles in circuit. The river is spanned between 
R. and Twickenham by a handsome stone bridge of five arches, 
and its banks are studded with delightful villas, while in the 
vicinity are many lordly mansions, including those of the Duke 
of Buccleuch and the late Earl Russell. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
‘Gainsborough, Collins, and Thomson resided at R., and the 
churchyard of the parish church contains the tombs of Thomson 
and of Kean the actor. The church of St. Matthias, with a 
spire 190 feet high, was erected from designs by the late Sir G. 
G. Scott in 1858. The well-known ‘Star and Garter’ hotel, 
on the slope below the terrace, was built in 1738, and after 
being destroyed by fire (1870), was re-erected (1872-74) at a 
cost of ,£24,000. The new palatial building has a hall 80 feet 
long by 61 in breadth. R. is mainly dependent on the resident 
gentry and the crowd of summer visitois ; but there are brew- 
eries, malt-houses, maiket-gafdens, and nurseries, and an active 
tiade in coal, &c., by 1 ail and river. A reservoir holding 750,000 
gallons was opened in 1876. Pop. (1871) 15,113. 

Rich'mond, a market-town in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 
on the left bank of the Swale, 15^ miles by rail S.W. of Dar- 
lington, has brass and non foundries, tanneries, and corn and 
paper mills. The parish church of St. Mary, a fine building, 
mainly Gothic, partly Norman, was restored in i860, and a large 
and highly decorated Roman Catholic chapel of St. Joseph and 
St. Francis Xavier was built in 1867. The endowed grammar- 
school, founded 1567, has (1878) 9 masters and 80 boys, and 6 
scholarships. R. publishes one weekly newspaper. The castle 
of the Duke of R., very picturesquely situated, overlooks the 
river. Pop. (1S71) 4443, 

Rich'mond, capital of Virginia, U.S., is situated amid a 
cluster of piQturesqite hills, on the N. side of James River, at 
the Great Falls, the head of the tide-water, 1 5 1 miles from the 
mouth. It is well built, and the surrounding scenery is beauti- 
ful. Near the city are immense quantities of fine granite, and 
within ea^>y reach are the vast coal and iion veins of the state. 
In 1874 there were in R. 57 tobacco and 36 cigar factories, 
producing 23,803,189 lbs. of tobacco, and 4,072,200 cigais. 
There are also very large flour-mills and ironworks. The manu- 
factured products of the city in 1874 amounted to 817,746,720, 
of which the tobacco factories produced $8,327,581, the flour- 
mills $2,214,683, the ironworks $2,946,760, and a great variety 
of manufactories the rest. The river has been rendered much 
more navigable by the James River Improvement, the mean 
high tide at the wharves of the lower part of the city giving a 
depth of about 18 feet. In the year ending June 30, 1875, there 
entered 44 vessels of 10,775 tons, and cleared 103 of 29,144 tons; 
while the exports amounted to$2,944,642, and the imports (chiefly 
coffee and salt) to, $433,905. R. has a chamber of commerce, 
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ccfrn and flour, tobacco and stock exchanges, the State Peniten- 
tiaryj the State Capitol, a handsome edifice with a fine pillared 
portico, State Central Lunatic Asylum, a theatre, 51 churches, 
several fine cemeteries, 93 public free schools, R. College for 
males, under Baptist control, established 1844 (with 7 profes- 
sors and 128 students in 1875), Female Institute, several 
higher schools under Roman Catholic management, a medical 
college, 5 daily newspapers, several religious and secular week- 
lies, a medical, agricultural, and educational monthly, &c. 
Two bridges give communication with Manchester, a small town 
on the S. side of the river. The water supply, drawn by steam- 
power from the river above the falls, amounts to 350,000,000 
gallons daily. R. was made a town in 1742, and in 1779 State 
capital. In 1781 it was taken and burned by Arnold ; in 1811, 
seventy persons were killed by the burning of the theatre ; in 
1861 it was made the capital of the Confederate States, and was 
evacuated after a splendid defence by Lee in 1865, when a large 
part of it was burnt ; in 1870 sixty persons were killed or mor- 
tally wounded by the floor of the Capitol court- room giving way ; 
and in the same year the James River inundated a great portion 
of the city. Pop. (1874) 60,705. 

Rich'mond, a flourishing town and an important railway 
centre of Indiana, U.S., situated on the E. branch of the White- 
water River, in a rich and well* cultivated district, 68 miles E. 
of Indianapolis by rail. It has 19 churches, 2 theatres, 3 daily 
and 5 weekly newspapers, and many benevolent institutions. 
Earlham College, under the control of the Society of Friends, 
had (1875) 14 professors and 221 students. The manufactures 
of R. in 1875 were valued at ^545,870. They included woollens, 
machinery, galvanised ironwork, furniture, and cigars. Pop. 

(1870) 9445- 

Rich'mond and Gordon, Charles Henry Gordon- 
Lennox, Sixth Duke of, K.G., eldest son of the fifth Duke, 
was born February 27, 1818, and educated at Westminster 
School and Christ Church College, Oxford. lie entered the 
army on leaving the university, and attained the rank of captain, 
serving as aide-de-camp to two successive commanders-in-chief, 
the Duke of Wellington 1848-52, and Viscount Ilardinge 1852- 
54. He sat in the House of Commons as (Conservative) member 
for West Sussex from 1841 till his succession to the title in 
October i860. He was Piesident of the Poor Law Board under 
Lord Derby’s administration in 1859, President of the Board of 
Trade 1867-68, and has been Lord President of the Council 
since February 1874. He succeeded the late Eail of Derby in 
the leadership of the Conservative party of the House of Lords, 
a position he held till Mr. Disraeli’s elevation to the Peerage, 
and in which his courteous bearing, tact, and business-like qua- 
lities won golden opinions for him alike from lus political sup- 
porters and opponents. He was made Earl of Kinsara and 
Duke of Gordon in 1876. See Gordon. 

Rich'mond, Legit, was born at Liverpool, 29th January 
1772, studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1805 ob- 
tained the rectory of Turvey, Bedfordshire, where he died, 8th 
May 1827. He wrote several religious works, once widely read 
ami much admired. The chief are The Fathers of the Chunky 
and a volume of tales entitled Annals of the Poor (new ed. with 
Memoir, 1877). Some of these — eg, 7 he Dairyman's Daughter 
and The Young Cottager — are not yet quite forgotten. 

Richt'er, Johann Paul Friedrich— ‘Jean Paul,’ as he 
taught his readers to call him — was bom at AVunsiedel, near 
Baireuth, in Bavaria, Match 21, 1763. His father was an organist 
and schoolmaster at Wunsiedel, but in 1765 was appointed minis- 
ter of a church in Joditz, and subsequently removed to the larger 
parish of Schwarzenbach, on the Saale. His father, ‘poor and 
pious in a high degree,’ allowed his son but a small amount of 
schooling, and at home fed his intellect with pages of the Latin 
Grammar or the Bible, to be committed to memory. Jean Paul 
entered the gymnasium at Hof, and there in a celebrated school 
debate completely routed the orthodox rector with sceptical 
weapons ; but the death of his father plunged the family into 
debt and misery, amid which only the bravest of young fiearts 
could have continued steady at work and presented cheerfulness. 
R. did work,’ digging deep into fathomless German philosophy, 
delivering orations on ‘The Value of the Early Study of Philo- 
sophy,’ and * The Importance of the Discovery of New Truths ; * 
reading hard also in every department of literature, and before 
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leaving school filling ten thick quarto volumes with carefully 
arranged notes and extracts. As for the poverty, he writes him* 
self ‘The poor historical professor would not, for much money, 
have had much money in. Ins youth, Fate does with poets as 
we do with birds— it darkens the warbler’s cage until it has 
caught the oft-played air he is to sing.* In 1781 he matriculated 
at Leipzig University, with the view of entering the Church. 
This view was soon abandoned. At Leipzig he lived in the 
simplest manner, providing himself with a testimonium pauper* 
tatiSy and obtaining free class tickets. In order to economise, 
he dispensed with collars and cravats, and affronted society by 
wearing no pigtail. Five years he thus spent, struggling not only 
for education, but for very life, meanwhile hatching the strangest 
literary projects. The fiist work sent to a publisher, Das Lob der 
Dummheity inspired by the Encomium of Erasmus, was rejected J 
but at the age of nineteen he found a publisher for the Grbnldn- 
dische Processe (Berl. 1783-85). This satire found a publisher 
but no public, and its author, surrounded with ‘unpaid debts 
and unsoled boots,’ even threatened with the debtor’s prison, 
fled to his mother at Hof. His poverty soon drove him thence, 
and at Topen he acted for three unhappy years as tutor in the 
house of Herr von Oertbel. During this servitude to a spoilt 
boy and an arrogant father, he published his Aumahl aus des 
Teufels Pafneren (Gera, 1789) a work which betrayed signs 
only of his satirical genius. It created no stir, and its author 
took up school at Scluvartzenbach, where he taught for four 
years, and where his Levana was sketched. But his troubles 
may be said to have ended with the publication of his first novel, 
a pedagogical romance entitled Die V nsu ht bare Loge (Berl. 1793). 
This procured him notice and friends, and encouraged the com- 
pletion of the well-known Hesperus (4 vols. Beil. 1794). Quintus 
Pvdcin (Baireuth, 1796), the first b^ok bearing the author’s name, 
‘ Jean Paul ; ’ Biographische Belusftgungen un ter der Gehimschale 
einer Fifs in (Berl. 1796), and Blumen y Fruchty und Dornen - 
stucke (4 vols. Beil. 1796-97) followed. R.’s plea for notice had 
now been made ; judgment was awaited. Goethe and Schiller 
were cold to him, but Herder and Wieland greeted him with 
admiration and curiosity. Charlotte von Kalbe invited him to 
Weimar, whither he removed in 1798, and there falling in with 
Jacobi and other philosophers, he revived his old metaphysical 
studies, and attacked Fichte in the brilliant Ciavis Fichtrana. 
At Weimar weie wutten two minor works, Der Jubel - 
senior (Lcip. 1797) and Das Campaner 7 Via l (F.rfurt, 1798), a 
treatise 011 the immortality of the soul. From Weimar he often 
went as a vr.itor to the court of IliklbuVghausen, where he 
M as made a councillor of legation, and wheie he became engaged 
to Caroline von Feuchterslebcn. This engagement, however, 
Mas broken off, and in May 1801 he married the lovely Caioline 
Mayer, daughter of a privy councillor. The first yeais of his 
happy mairied life weie spent at Memingen and Koburg. In 
1803 appeared at Berlin the last volume ol TiUin y the best of his 
novels, begun at Weimar in iSoo, and this was followed by 
Flegeljahre (4 vols. Tub. 1804-5). In 1804 R, settled at 
Baireuth, and there spent the remainder of his life. Prince Dal- 
berg enabled him to enjoy his remaining years in some comfort 
with a pension of 1000 guildeis. His last works were Des Feld - 
predigers Schmehle Feise nach Flatz (Tub. 1809), Lezmnay an 
ingenious treatise on education, as good for the heart as the head 
(Braunschw. 1807), I.eben Libels (Numb. 1812), and Der /Comet 
Nikolaus Marggraf (3 vols. Beil. 182023). He commenced an 
autobiography, which only extends to his thirteenth year, and 
revised and collected his works in sixty-five volumes, to which 
five supplementary ones were added (Berl. 1825-38; 3d ed. 34 
vols. 1860-63). Almost blind, but labouring to the end, Jean 
Paul died November 14, 1825. 

Not only in the literatuie of his own country, but in that of 
all Europe, R. must be designated der Einzige y ‘the Only 
One.’ In our own literature, Sterne to some extent gives 
a notion of his erratic, whimsical humour; Swift is scarcely 
more biting in satire, and certainly not more carefully just; 
only Lamb draws tears of such refined delight, chased by 
such tender smiles. Jean Paul is a wit, a humourist, a satirist^ 
a moralist ; he is sportively learned, and grotesquely scientific. 
He envelops his reader in a whirl of the mental elements ; he 
presents scarcely so much complete pictures as kaleidoscopic 
flashes of colour ; he treats the solemnest themes with laughter 
and finds the profoundesi significance in trifles. At times he is 
absolutely incomprehensible ; at times his rioting fancy barely 
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escapes the charge of buffoonery, yet beneath these masks every 
page of his betrays a man of the deepest spirituality and the 
noblest imagination. His style attains the limits or the fan- 
tastic, and has been the principal hindrance to his popularity, 
for readers accustomed to the classic work of Lessing, or 
&oethe, or Schiller, are apt to turn in disgust from, R/s creak- 
ing, many-jointed sentences. He is diffuse and tautological, 
never knows when to have done, and overloads his style with 
ornament, like the Persian, hanging jewels on every leaf of his 
tree. No more comical criticism of Jean Paul has been given 
than the following title of a sober work — K. Reinhold's Lexicon 
for Jean Paul's Works, or Explanation of all the foreign words 
and unusual modes of speech which occur in his writings , with 
short notices of the historical persons and facts therein alluded to, 
and plain German versions of the more difficult passages in the 
context ; a necessary assistance for all who would read those works 
with profit . Carlyle has written two essays on R., and trans- 
lated Quintus Fixlein and Schmelzlc's Reise \ The last page of 
Quintus Fixlein, as it stands either in the original or in Car- 
lyle's admirable rendering, is perhaps the most beautiful piece 
of descriptive prose in modem literature. The Flegeljahre , 

B lumen- Frucht - und Dornenstiiekc, Campaner Thai, and Levana 
have been also translated into English ; the last (Bell, 1876) 
with memoir and autobiography of the author. One or two of 
the German lives of R. have appeared in English versions. See 
Doring's Leben und Charakteristik J. P. R. (2 vols. Leips. 1830); 
Spazier’s Jean Paul Friedrich R., ein biographize her Com - 
mentar zu dessen Werken (5 vols, Leips. 1833) ; Wirth, R. als 
Padagog (1863), and Nerrlich, Jean Paul unit seine Zeitgenossen 
(Berl. 1876.) 

Ricinua. See Castor-Qil. 

Hick (Old Eng. hreac , * a small heap ’), in husbandry, is a 
piled structure of hay or corn-sheaves, having an oblong plan 
and a top with sloping sides, which are usually covered with 
thatching. During the process of heaping, a tarpaulin, called 
a R. -cloth, is suspended from standards over the R. to protect 
it from rain. 

Rick'ets. or Rachitis (Gr. rhachis, 1 the spine ’), is a con- 
stitutional disease, closely allied to struma, manifesting itself 
chiefly in the bones, but frequently implicating other organs, 
more especially the great viscera. R. may commence in utero, 
but, generally, it does not begin till the child is beginning to 
walk, and often not till two or three years or even later. The 
chief causes of R. are bad feeding, bad air, and want of cleanli- 
ness ; and hence R. is the most common constitutional disease 
among the children of the poor. The earliest symptoms of R. 
are, m the child, restlessness and general ill-health ; the child 
loses all inclination to walk ; dentition is retarded and the 
digestion is disordered. The first local indication is a swelling 
of the cartilaginous extremities of the long bones, most observ- 
able near the wrist or ankle, or where the ribs join with the 
costal cartilages. This is followed by general softening of the 
bones, and curvature due partly to pressure in walking or crawl- 
ing, and partly to the traction of the muscles. The chest-walls 
are distorted, owing in part to the softness of the thoracic 
parieles causing them to yield to atmospheric pressure, and 
to the diaphragm pulling inwards the parts of the ribs to 
which it is attached. The common ‘ pigeon • breast ’ may 
also co-exist with the rickety deformity. The spine is not 
peculiarly liable to deformity in R., but the pelvis is often much 
deformed. 

JThe treatment of R. is both medical and surgical. The 
diet should be wholesome and sufficient, and great attention 
should be paid to general hygienic measures. The child should 
be carefully nursed, and prevented, as far as possible, from 
crawling or walking. Cod-liver oil, iodide and phosphate of 
iron, or other ferruginous tonics, combined with general hygienic 
treatment, usually result in rapid improvement. The applica- 
tion of splints and bandages is useful only in the period of con- 
siderable softening ; but indirect benefit is sometimes attained in 
that they prevent the child from walking. 

Ric'ochet Fire, in gunnery, is a method of fire, in which the 
ball or shell, projected with a smaller velocity and at a greater 
elevation than in ordinary fire, rebounds along the ground. The 
elevation is necessary in order that the shot, after clearing | 
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the parapet which covers the line of aim^dat, 

may descend immediately upon these, dismounting the guns, or 
raking the troops, as the case may be. , R, F« was first employed 
in 1572 at the siege of Haarlem, and was reduced to method 
and rule by Vauban in t688. - 1 •• 

Rioord, Philippe, son of a French emigr /, was bom at 
Baltimore, U.S., December 10, 1800. After studying medicine 
at Philadelphia, he went in 1820 to Paris, where, at the hospi- 
tal of Val-de- Grace and at the H6tel Dieu, he worked under tne 
guidance of Dupuytren and Lisfranc. In 1826 he obtained his 
degree. He practised first at Olivet, near Orleans, and after- j 
wards at Crouy-sur-Qurcq ; but in 1831 he obtained the post of i 
chief surgeon in the Hdpital du Midi at Paris. In 1850 he was j 
elected a member of the Imperial Academy, and in 1869 he | 
became consulting surgeon to the Emperor. His practice is the 
largest in Paris. His works, chiefly dealing with venereal dis- 
eases, in the study and treatment of which he has made himself 
famous as a specialist, are Memoire sur I'Emploi du Speculum 
(1833); Sur V Inoculation artificielle de la Verole chez V Homme 
(1833); Sur la Blennorrhagie de la Femme (1834); Mono- 
graphic du Chancre (1837) ; Traiti Practique des Maladies 
vlnSrienncs (1S3S) ; Clinique Iconographique de VHdpital 
des Verier lens (1841-49); De la Syphilisation et de la Con - 1 
tagion des Accidents secondaires (1853)5 Lettres sur la Syphilis I 
(1854-57). R. has also contributed largely to the medical ‘ 
journals of Paris. 

Riddles, or roundabout definitions of objects which the ] 
hearer is left to name, ranked higher in antiquity than now. 
The Eddas and every Aryan folklore teem with them ; Samson 
propounded them to his wedding guests, and Hiram and the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon ; while CEdipus, in the myth, wins 
wife and kingdom by his solution of the enigma of the Sphinx. 
Even to-day in the Russian government of Pskof a bridegroom 
only gains admittance to the cottage of his bride by answering 
any R. she may put to him; and these same R. often show traces 
of primeval faiths, as this : * A black cow overthrew the world, 
a white cow set it up again,’ where the black cow stands for 
night, the white for day. Except in times when men were as 
gods, who could have ever guessed that by 1 Over water, and 
under water, and never touches water,' was meant a girl cross- 
ing a bridge, and bearing on her head a pail of water? But 
ii wadays, when their answer is always known beforehand, these 
‘sense-K.’ (so Mr. Tylor calls them) give more delight than 
those new-fangled punning conundrums, whose spirit is wholly 
foreign to the Demands Joyous of Wynkyn de Worde or any 
such like time-honouied collections. See Friedrich’s Geschichte 
d<s Rathsels (Drcsd. 1866), and vol. i. of Tylor's Primitive Cul- 
ture (Lond. 1871). 

Ridge, the upper horizontal timber in a roof, upon which the 
upper ends of the rafters rest. Ridges are often ornamented 
with crestmgs or running designs. 

Ri'ding (Old Eng. thrithing, 4 a third part’), one of the three 
divisions of Yorkshire, each of which was subdivided into three 
or more wapentakes or Hundreds (q. v.), and was under the 
government of a thrithing-man. 

Ri'ding-Mas'ter, in the British army. In the cavalry, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers are selected and trained at the 
depot at Canterbury, to be riding instructors in their corps. 

A R.-M. has the relative rank of lieutenant ; his pay runs from 
9s. to 1 2s. 6d. a day, besides an allowance for expenses, and 
after 30 years’ service (15 of which must have been as R.-M.) he 
may retire with the honorary rank of captain and 10s. a day. 
The Artillery are taught riding at the riding establishment at 
Woolwich. 

Ridley, Nicholas, descendant of a knightly stock, was 
born about 1500 at Wilmontswick, Northumberland, and from 
the grammar-school of Newcastle proceeded to Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship, and was 
ordained in 1524. He a’so studied theology at Paris and Lou- 
vain (1527-29), on his return becoming under-treasurer to the 
university, senior proctor (1533)1 and public orator. Foxe 
attributes R.’s adoption of the Reformed doctrines to the reading 
of Bertram’s book upon the sacrament, and to conference with 
Cranmer and Peter Martyr. Anyhow, we find him procuring a 
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decree of the university against the spiritual power of the Pope, 
acting as Cranmer’s domestic chaplain (1537), and shielded by 
the archbishop from a charge of heretical preaching (1541). To 
Cranmer’s favour he owed the livings of Herne and Soham, the 
mastership of Pembroke College (1540), a royal chaplaincy, and 
a Westminster prebend {1545). In 1547 he was raised to the 
see of Rochester, and thence, on Bonner’s deposition three 
years later, translated to London, where he did the nation good 
service by stimulating Edward to the foundation of Christ’s, 
St. Thomas's, and other hospitals. He helped to compile the 
Liturgy and Articles, and in 1552 visited Mary at Hunsdon, 
to win her from Papistry. Iiis repulse led him warmly to 
espouse the cause of Lady Jane, the ‘Twelfth Day Queen,’ 
and m a sermon preached at Paul’s Cross on July 16, 1553, 
R. declared both Mary and Elizabeth to be illegitimate, 
‘whereat,’ says Burnet, ‘the people murmured.’ On Mary’s 
proclamation, however, he speedily repaired to her at Fram- 
lingham, but met with a cold welcome, lost all his dignities, 
ana was sent to the Tower, ‘ mounted on a lame, halting 
horse.’ There his heart failed him, and he attended mass, 
for which a fellow-prisoner, Master Bradford, lashed him so 
fiercely with his pen, that never afterwards did he pollute 
himself with ‘that filthy dregs of antichristian service.' In 
March 1554 he was sent down to Oxford, with Latimer 
(q. v.) and Cranmer, to be tried by a Committee of Convoca- 
tion, and after a disputation, as fair as those of the succeed- 
ing reign, was pronounced an obstinate heretic, a sentence 
which the fact that England was still unreconciled to Rome 
rendered irregular. So for eighteen months he lay in Bocardo 
Jail and at the Mayor of Oxford’s house, writing a lamenta- 
tion over his country’s downfall, a farewell letter to his friends, 
and to the temporal lords a passionate appeal to rescue Eng- 
land from false shepherds. On October 16, 1555, after a second 
trial, he was led with Latimer to the stake, his marriage, as he 
had smilingly called it when supping with his friends the night 
before. That R. surpassed all other prelates of the Reforma- 
tion in learning is manifested by his Works (ed. for the Parker 
Society by the Rev. H. Christmas, 1841), and in honesty by 
his adherence to the vow of celibacy taken at ordination. 
He showed his genial temper in charity to the poor, in kind- 
ness to *my mother Bonner’ and Archbishop Heath, his 
prisoner for a year, and in his love of tennis, archery, and 
chess. His harshness towards the anabaptists may fairly be im- 
puted to the times ; and if he rebelled, lie paid the forfeit bravely 
W’ith his life. See Foxe’s Aries and Monument* ; the histories 
of Froudc and Lingard ; R.’s Life , by Ins descendant Gloucester 
R. (1763); and vol. iii. of Wordsworth’s EccUsListical Bio • 
graphy (2d ed. 1818). 

Rien'zi, Nic'olo, commonly called Cola di Rienzi, was 
born in Rome about 1310. His father Lorenzi (abbreviated 
Rienzi) was a tavern keeper, and his mother a washerwoman. 
Though hi3 origin was so humble the boy was of very dis- 
tinguished appearance, and received a good education, be- 
coming an enthusiastic student of Cicero, Seneca, Caesar, 
Valerius Maximus, and, above all, of Livy. He adopted the 
profession of notary, and in 1342 had attained such a public 
position as to be included in a imputation to Clement VI. at 
Avignon, Here he first displayed his extraordinary eloquence 
in urging the restitution of the Holy See at Rome ; and although 
his efforts were unsuccessful, Clement dcclaied that he could 
'wish to hear him every day. During this visit R. made a friend 
of Petrarch. Returning to Rome, he exerted himself in leaven- 
ing the popular mind with revolutionary sentiments, enduring 
many indignities like Brutus, and according to his own account 
becoming ‘ by turns serious or silly, cunning, earnest, or timid, 
as the occasion required.’ The eternal sovereignty of Rome, and 
her right to appoint her rulers, were the themes upon which R. 
descanted to the gratified mob. He chose for his text on one occa- 
sion the Lex Regia, engraved on copperplates which still remain 
in the church of St. John Latcran. Thither he invited the people ; 
he drew from this enactment — really a proof of the Senate’s ser- 
vility to Vespasian — the boldest arguments for freedom, and suc- 
ceeded so well as to hold large numbers in readiness for any 
insurrectrcm he might command. One or two midnight meetings 
on the Aventine matured the conspiracy; and on the day after 
Ash Wednesday, 1347, R. affixed to the door of San Giorgio a 
scroll bearing these words : * Ere long Rome will return to the 
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good estate.* The following night he spent in the church of St 
Angelo, heating thirty masses of the Holy Ghost, under whose 
influence he believed himself to act, At ten in the morning he 
issded in full armour, but with bare head. Three banners 
accompanied his procession, one for liberty, one for justice, one 
for peace. Ascending the Capitol, he caused the laws of the 
good estate to be read. These enacted that the citizens should 
be furnished with a special guard for their protection j that the 
right of nobles to maintain strongholds should be abolished, and 
that these strongholds should be handed over to the people*! 
delegates ; that no civil suit should be protracted beyond fifteen 
days ; that in each harbour of the coast a vessel should be sta- 
tioned, for the assurance of shipping; that a standing militia of 
360 horse and 1300 foot should be levied and supported in the 
city ; that one hundred pounds should be paid to the heirs of 
every soldier who died in the service of his country ; that the 
revenues of the apostolic chamber should be applied to the main- 
tenance of the public safety, the establishment of granaries, and 
the relief of orphans and widows. 

Such were some of the salutary provisions of this constitution, 
which was adopted by acclamation. R. was created Tribune, 
and assumed the title in these words : 1 By the grace of Jesus 
Christ, Nicholas, severe and merciful, deliverer of Rome, defender 
of Italy, champion of mankind and of liberty and peace and jus- 
tice, Tribune august/ The revolution seemed complete; the 
nobles were quelled ; peace and commercial prosperity prevailed 
everywhere ; Rome, before a den of robbers, was disciplined like 
a camp. R. boasted, ‘It was hardly to be believed that the 
Roman people, till now full of dissension and corrupted by every 
kind of vice, should be so soon reduced to a state of unanimity, 
to so great a love of justice, virtue, and peace ; that hatred, 
assaults, murder, and rapine should be subdued and put an end 
to.’ Embassies from Florence, Perugia, Venice, and Siena con- 
gratulated the Tribune on his successful administration; more 
than one sovereign did the same. R. now commanded 
Rome : had he commanded lnmself, he might, by-and-by, have 
assumed the purple with safety, and founded a dynasty. But 
once the promptings of patriotism had given place to the goad 
of ambition, all prudence was left behind. The tribune's 
splendour rivalled the magnificence of Caesar ; while the people 
unthinkingly applauded, until the approach of‘State bankruptcy 
turned their applause into curses. On August 1st, R. was 
knighted in the Latcran Church. After the ceremony he ex- 
tended his sword to three corners of the earth, exclaiming, ‘This 
is mine I ’ and lie summoned Pope Clement, Karl IV., and Lud- 
wig of Bavaria to appear before him, A fortnight after this, 
he was crowned in the Church of Sta. Maria Maggiore with seven 
crowns, which symbolised the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. The 
infuriated nobles — Colonnas, Ursinis, Savellis — assembled m 
arms before the city. R. scattered them. But the Pope’s ex- 
communication now overtook him; public confidence did not 
support Ids policy, for he had sunk from luxury into vice ; the 
freebooter Minorbmo seized cue of the palaces of the Colonnas, 
and declared himself master of the city. R, had no means of 
opposing this intruder ; he had played the despciate game of 
double or quits too long, and abdicated after a reign of seven 
months. Taking refuge in the castle of St. Angela, tie escaped 
in a priest’s dress to a Franciscan monastery in tfte southern 
Apennines, where he remained two years and a half. But the 
prophecies of a brother monk induced him to visit Prague and 
urge Kail IV. to invade Italy. The Emperor sent him as a 
pusoner to Avignon; whence Innocent VI. on his accession 
despatched him to restore the Papal authority at Rome. In the 
summer of 1354 lie entered the imperial city as a senator; but, 
aiming immediately at an absolute tyranny, he was defied by the 
Colonnas, whose castle of Palestrina he besieged in vam. Four 
months after Ins restoration, the mob was yelling at the Capitol* 
‘ Down with the traitor who imposed the taxes.’ Fie addressed 
the people from a balcony, but was driven back by showers of 
stones. He was seized in the disguise of a doorkeeper, led to a 
platform at the foot of the Capitol stairs, and after standing 
mute and motionless there for an hour, was run through the 
body, and hacked to pieces, 8th October 1354- Twice bad R.'s 
bravery and eloquence gained him the entire confidence of the 
Roman people ; but the power they bestowed only intoxicated 
him. Still, he had great virtues ; again and again in his career 
he gave the noblest proofs of patriotic generosity. His madness 
was of the head, not of the heart. An apology for him will be 
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In range, penetration, flat trajectory, and other qualities, the 
Martini-Henry rifle will bear favourable comparison with any 
other military breechloader in existence. 

Sporting Rifles . — The development of these 
has long occupied the ingenuity of inventors, 
and the attention given to perfecting them 
paved the way for the introduction of the mili- 
tary R. A. The favourite sporting rifle of the 
present day is the breech-loading * Express,' 
having a slow spiral of rifling, burning a heavy 
charge of powder, and using a very light hollow 
conical bullet. The latter is propelled with 
Fig. 4. Section of great velocity ; the trajectory is very, low; in 
* Henry * Rifle. fact, nearly flat to about 1 80 yards, and the 

smashing power immense. For a *450 bote 
rifle (the favourite size for deer-stalking), the spiral of rifling is 
I in 36, charge of powder as much as 5 drachms, while the bullet 
only weighs 270 grains. 

Match or Target Rifles differ from military R. A. in so far as 
the rifling has generally a slightly quicker degree of spirality; 
they fire a heavier charge of powder with a heavier bullet, and 
are provided with fine orthoptic and windgauge sights, and shoot 
with surprising accuracy up to 1200 yards. The usual bore is 
•450 ; charge of powder, 90 to 100 grains ; bullet, 530 grains ; 
weight of rifle, 10 lbs. ; pitch of rifling, generally 1 m 20, or a 
gathering spiral commencing with almost o at breech, and ending 
with 1 in 18 at muzzle. 

Rifled Ordnance became a necessity with the general adoption 
of R. A. As early as 1744, Benjamin Robins pointed out the 
advantages to be derived from idled cannon, and prior to 1S48 
several experimental puns had been made ; but it was only after 
the rifle came to be fully appreciated that the question of rifled 
ordnance took practical shape. Lancaster 8-inch oval bore guns 
were used in the Crimea by the English, but much greater success 
attended the second appearance of rifled guns in warfaie — namely, 
during the Italian campaign of 1859, when the Fiench employed 
converted bronze pieces with deadly effect against the Austrians. 

In that year British 
‘ field-artillery were 

equipped with 

Amlor** brccchloading rifled 

^ bill! £ uns > constructed on 
" *** the coil principle in- 

Fig. 5. > Polygroove- Riding for British , ventc < 1 b - v , Sir Wl) ; 

Brccchloading Ordnance. ham Armstrong, and 

during the following 

five years 3500 of different calibres (maximum 7 inches) of this 
type were manufactured for the British service. These breech- 
loading arms are rifled on the 4 polygroove * system, and the 
elongated projectiles, slightly larger than the bore, are coated 
with lead, which on the explosion of the charge is forced into the 
grooves, causing the projectile to spin on its longer axis. Fig. 5 

shows the dimen- 
sionsofthe ‘grooves' 
and ‘lands' of the 
' 3-m. (9-pounder) 

breech-loading gun ; 

' b " this weapon has 38 

Fig. 6. ‘ Woolwich Groove ’ for British Heavy grooves, arj d the 
Muzzle-loading Ordnance. twist is one turn 

in 38 calibres. 

Heavy muzzle-loading ordnance were also constructed on Arm- 
strong's method, and a new system of rifling, called the 4 Shunt ’ 
system, was adopted for these pieces, but it has since been aban- 
doned. In 1865, Mr. Fraser of Woolwich proposed an important 
modification of the Armstrong method of construction, whereby 
strong guns might be made at less labour and expense, and since 
1867, Mr. Fraser’s plan has been followed in the manufacture of 
heavy 4 Woolwich ' guns, all muzzle-loading. In Germany and 
France breechloading is in favour for all heavy rifled ordnance ; 
but at Woolwich it is believed that muzzle-loaders arc stronger 
and simpler than breechloaders, while they are not inferior in 
range or accuracy. Within ten years there has been an extraordi- 


of the 38* ton gun (fig. 7), which only differs from the 35-ton ^ratt 
in having an additional length of 3 feet in the ‘chose/ Setting 




Fig. 5. 4 Polygroove* Rifling for British 
Brccchloading Ordnance. 




1 Woolwich Groove ’ for British Heavy 
Muzzle-loading Ordnance. 



nary development in the weight of Woolwich rifled guns and their 
projectiles, consequent on the increase in thickness of ships' 
armour-plating. The 12-ton gun has been rapidly succeeded oy 
guns weighing 18, 25, 35, 38, and 81 tons. The mode of con- 
structing these guns will be best explained by showing a Section 
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Fig. 7. Section of 33-ton Rifled Muzzle-loading Gun. 

aside the numerous thin coils of finp iron and the forged breech- 
piece used in the Armstrong guns, Mr. Fraser selected wrought 
iron for the outer portions, and with it formed double or triple 
coils afterwards welded together. The 4 A tube ' is first roughly 
bored from a block of tough steel, the triple coil breech -piece is 
then shrunk on, the forged cascable is screwed in, next 4 X B 
coil ' is shrunk on, followed by *B tube at this stage the boring 
and rifling are finished, after which 4 C coil' with the trunnions 
welded in one piece is shrunk on ; the piece is then vented. The 
38-ton gun lias a length of 230 inches, a bore 12*5 inches in 
diameter, and is rifled with 9 grooves of the Woohvich (modi- 
fied French) pattern (fig. 6), into which studs on the projectile 
fit. The twist of the rifling is % turn in 35 calibres. The Si -ton 
Woolwich gun is 27 feet long, having a diameter at breech of 6 
feet, and at muzzle 25 inches. The calibre is 16 inches (the 
powder chamber being enlarged to 18 inches), and the rifling con- 
sists of II Woolwich grooves increasing in twist from Oat breech 
to 1 turn in 35 calibres at muzzle. With this twist the initial 
strain upon the gun is greatly reduced, for the projectile does not 
begin to lotate till it has moved forward a short distance. The 
charge of powder (ij-inch cubes) is 425 lbs., and the elongated 
studded projectile, including a copper 4 gas check' at base to 
prevent ‘scoring’ of the bore by the escape of gas, weighs 1 700 
ibs. The initial velocity is 1600 feet per second, and the strik- 
ing velocity, at 120 yards, 1585 feet, the stored-up energy being 
calculated to carry the projectile through 30 inches of iron. The 
range is estimated at 15,000 yards. This monster gun has 
recently been beaten in weight by two 100-ton guns constructed 
for the Italian Government by the Elswick Ordnance Company, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Each of these muzzle-loading guns, at pre- 
sent (1878) the largest yet made, measures 33 feet m length, the 
calibre is 17^ inches with an enlarged powder chamber, the charge 
of powder is 470 lbs., and the projectile weighs 2280 lbs., or a 
little more than a ton. During experiments at Spezzia with one 
of these guns a target composed of ? inches of iron and 29 
inches of wood was completely ruined. The rifling is on the 
4 polygroove ' system, and the rotation of the projectile is effected 
by a copper cup gas check attached to the base, which expands 
on the explosion of the charge and enters the grooves. The 
efficiency of the gas check for this purpose is so great that it 
has been determined to apply it and the 4 polygroove * rifling to 
the second 81 -ton gun now in course of construct^ at Wool- 
wich. Sir Joseph Whitworth of Manchester employs com- 
pressed steel in the manufacture of rifled ordnance, and Herr 
Krupp of Essen, Prussia, constructs his brecchloading ordnance 
of cast steel, rifling on a multigroove plan, and using projectiles 
coated with lead. 

Riflemen. All the infantry regiments in the British army are 
now armed with the rifle, but the Rifle Brigade (formerly the 
95th regiment) and the 60th regiment (King’s Royal Rifles) 
were so armed when the others wete armed with the smooth- 
bore. These ‘rifle regiments' have four battalions each, and 
they retain their dark-green uniform. Mounted R. are soldiers 
trained to act both as foot and cavalry soldiers, like the dragoons 
of former days. The last regiment of this kind in the British 
army was disbanded a few years ago at the Cape, but there can 
be no doubt of their utility in military operations, and some 
leading authorities, notably Sir Garnet Wolseley, have 
strongly advocated their revival. Fot rifle volunteers see 
Volunteers. 

Ri'ga (Esth. Rihga, Lith, Ria Linn, or Righo * the fortress of 
the Rugii ’), a town of Russia, capital of the government of Livonia, 
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lie® in a waste district on the Diina (here crossed by a floating 
bridge and by an iron railway bridge 2444 *® et long, resting on 
eight pillars), 6 miles from its mouth, and 309 S.W. of St. Peters- 
burg, with which it is connected by railway. The greater part of 
R. has exactly the appearance of an old German Hansa town ; 
the three suburbs are modern, with broad, straight streets, and 
one-storied wooden houses. Interesting buildings are the castle, 
built 1494-* 5*5 as a residence for the Grand-Master of Livonia, 
now a barrack, and the seat of the Governor-General of the 
Baltic provinces ; and the 1 Schwarzhaupterhaus,’ belonging to a 
society founded in the time of the Hansa for the defence of the 
town. R. has also a citadel with an important arsenal, an 
exchange, a theatre (1863), a Greek priests’ college, and nu- 
merous schools. Of sixteen churches in R. seven are Lutheran, 
including the Gothic Cathedral, with a museum and town 
library of 18,000 vols., and St. Peter’s, with a spire 470 feet 
high, eight, including a cathedral, Orthodox Greek, and one 
Roman Catholic. There are also Moravian and Raskolnik 
chapels, and a synagogue. R. is, next to St. Petersburg, the 
most important of the Baltic ports of Russia. The chief harbour, 
named Bolderno, is at the mouth of the river, and defended by 
the fortress of Diinamiinde. In 1876 there entered the port of R. 
2755 vessels (530 British) of 794,820 tons, and cleared 2760 of 
796,640 tons. The imports during 1876 were valued at£3, 170,1 ro 
(39| per cent, from Great Britain), and exports at £4,445,936 
(43I per cent, from Great Britain). The chief imports were raw 
cotton (£380,229), iron (£322,061), rails (£226,368), herrings, 
machinery, corkwood, oil, wool, salt, wine, and chemical pro- 
ductsj and the chief exports wood (,£1,296,259), oats (.£796,979), 
flax (£561,359), rye (£467,675), hemp, barley, oil-cakc, hemp- 
seed, and buckwheat grits. R., originally named Uxkull 
( Ykeskole ), was founded m 1201 by the Livonian bishop, Albert 
I. of Apeldern, who established here (1202) the Livonian order 
ot Sword Brothers, united to the Teutonic Knights in 1237. 
R. belonged to the Hanseatic League. It came under Poland 
in 1581, was taken by Guslaf Adolf in 1621, and unsuccessfully 
besieged by August II. in 1700-1. After the overthrow of Karl 
XII., it yielded to Russia, 4th July 1710. R. was blockaded by 
the English in 1854. Pop. (according to the Petersburg Calen- 
dar for 1877) 99,892. 

Riga, Gulf of, an eastern arm of the Baltic between 
the Russian governments of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. 
It is about 100 miles in length from N. to S., and 70 in breadth. 
At the mouth of the Gulf of R. lie the islands CEsel and Dago. 

Rigadoon' (Fr. rigodon), an old merry dance in triple time 
perioimed by a man and woman, somewhat in the style of a jig. 

Rigging (from Old Eng. imigan, Mo cover,’ ‘clothe,* 
or ‘ rig ’), on shipboard, is of two kinds, standing R. and 
running R., the former comprising the ropes or chains used for 
the support of the masts, and the latter those employed in 
extending, taking in, and otherwise manipulating the sails. 
Standing R. consists of pendants, shrouds, stays, and backstays ; 
running R. of lifts for raising the upper masts, yards, and sails, 
braces for trimming the yards, halyards for hoisting flags, &c., 
and clew-lines, sheets, tacks, and guys for the sails. A ship is 
said to be rigged when it is completely equipped. The men 
employed on board ships to fit the standing and running R. or 
to dismantle them arc called riggers. R. -lofts, where rigging 13 
fitted by stretching, splicing, &c., and made ready to be used in 
ships, arc attached to dockyards. 

Ri'ghi, a mountain mass in Switzerland lying between the 
lakes of Lucerne, Zug, and Lnwciz. The highest point is only 
5905 feet above the sea. The N. side is very steep, but the S. con- 
sists of easy slopes and broad terraces, planted with fig, chestnut, 
and almond trees, and pasturing upwards of 4000 head of cattle. 
The N, peak commands a magnificent panorama, 300 miles in 
circumference. Since the opening of the R. railway the number 
of tourists making the ascent has greatly increased, amounting in 
1872 to 46,159 persons. See L. Riitimeyer’s Dcr Rigi, IS erg, 
Thai und See (Basel, 1878). 

Right, Legal, is the title to the use of any subject, or to 
the fruits of it. But the distinction between the corporeal and 
the incorporeal in law has been lost in the distinction drawn 
between real and personal . See Real. In Scotch law, see 
Heritable and Movable, 
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Rights, Declaration of, a document wit up after the 
flight of James II. by a committee of the Comm dns, presided 
over by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Somers- 'It recited the mis* 
government of James/ says Mr. Green, 'his abdication* and 
the resolve of the Lords and Commons to assert the ancient 
rights and liberties of English subjects. It denied the right, of 
any king to exercise a dispensing power, or to exact money or 
to maintain an army save by the consent of Parliament It 
asserted for the subject a right to petition, to a free choice of 
representatives in Parliament, and a pure and merciful adminis- 
tration of justice. It declared the right of both Houses to 
liberty of debate.’ Besides this, it confirmed the principle of trial 
by jury, and established that of frequent Parliaments. On -the 
13th of February 1689 it was presented to William and Mary in 
the Banqueting-room at Whitehall, and was accepted by them 
along with the crown. As it had been drawn up by a revoiu- 
tionary committee, it was thought right to ratify it by passing it 
through both Houses of Parliament in due form. In its course 
through Parliament clauses were added providing that the ICing 
or Queen must conform to the Church of England, and must not 
marry a Papist. In this form it became the Bill OF Rights 
in 1689. Strangely enough, it left by its silence the whole con- 
trol of trade to the crown, and it was not till some years after- 
wards that Parliament tacitly assumed that function.- The 
government of William and Mary in Scotland was established 
under a Claim of Right drawn up on the model of the D. of R. 

Rights of Man, Declaration of the, a document drawn 
up mainly by Dumont, who afterwards interpreted Bentham’s 
philosophy to Europe, and adopted as the groundwork of their 
constitutional labours by the French National Assembly on the 
] 8th of August 1 789, though the king did not give his adhesion 
to it until the 5th of October. It was in seventeen clauses, which 
iqay be thus summarised : — Men are born, and continue free and 
equal : The end of all political associations is the preservation 
of these rights — liberty , property , security , and resistance of 
oppression : The nation is the source of all sovereignty : Poli- 
tical liberty is the power of doing anything which does not injure 
another : The law should piohibit only actions hurtful to 
society : The law is an expression of the will of the community : 
No man should be molested on account of his thoughts and 
opinions, or for their expression and communication : Taxation 
should be divided equally throughout the community : Every 
cmzen should have a voice in public affairs : The executive 
should be responsible to the community : The right of property 
is inviolable and sacred. * With endless debating,’ says Carlyle, 

' we get the R. of M. written down and promulgated : true 
paper basis of all paper constitutions. Neglecting, cry the op- 
ponents, to declare the Duties of Man ! Forgetting, answer we, 
to ascertain the Mights of Man ; — one of the fatalcst omissions 1 * 
Bmke, in his Reflections on the Revolution in France , refers to 
the Declaration as ‘ paltry and blurred sheets of paper about the 
R. of M.* Thomas Paine answered Burke’s invective by a 
pamphlet called the R. of M., which led to his prosecution for 
libel and outlawry. It is worthy of note that the American 
Declaration of Independence contained the whole matter of the 
R. of M. in the following remarkable sentence : — ‘ We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; 
that they arc endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.* 

Rig'or (Gr. r/iiged , * I shiver ’) is a term used in medicine to 
denote a coldness attended by a shivering more or less perfect, 
and is a symptom which ushers in many diseases, such as fevers 
and acute inflammations of internal parts. A R. is, in very 
many cases, a symptom indicating extreme danger. 

Rilie'vo (Ital.), or Relief', signifies the projection of a 
sculptured design from its ground. See Alto-Rilievo. 

Rimini, a town of Italy, province of Forli, beautifully situ- 
ated on the Adriatic at the mouth of the Ansa and Marecchia, 
12 miles from San Marino and 69$ S.W. of Bologna by rail. 
The ancient port is now choked up with sand, but the mouth of 
the Marecchia forms a small harbour, by means of which R. has 
some trade by sea, and which shelters a large number of vessels 
engaged in the fisheries. The town is surrounded with walls, 
and is well-built with regular streets and sauares. The Corso, 
the main street, passes through the centre of the town, connect- 
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ing the two principal squares, Piazza Cavour and Piazza Giulio 
Cesare, the latter the ancient forum. The most interesting an- 
cient structures are the five-arched Ponte d'Augusto over the 
Marecchia, at the point where the Via Flaminia and the Via 
Emilia unite, still in good preservation; the Porta Romana, 
a triumphal arch of white marble, erected to Augustus (B. C. 27), 
and the Fontana Publica, which has undergone many changes. 
Among more modern buildings, the finest is the cathedral church 
of San Francesco, one of the best existing specimens of Italian 
Gothic, built in the 14th c. over a temple of Castor and Pollux, 
and remodelled 1447-50 by Sigismundo Malatesta from designs 
by Leo Battista Alberti. Other buildings are the Palazzo 
Comunale and the church of St. Francesco, both with valuable 
pictures. The library, founded in 1617 by the jurist Gamba- 
lunga, has 23,000 vols. and several MSS. R. has manufactures 
of glass, sailcloth, earthenware, and silk fabrics. It has exten- 
sive fisheries, and wine and oil are produced in its vicinity. 
Pop. (1874) 9747. R., the ancient Ariminum , was a town of the 
Umbrians. It became a Roman colony in u.c. 269. Under 
the Eastern Empire it was one of the Pentapolis Maritima 
(‘Five maritime cities') governed by the exarchs. Here in 
350 a council against Arianism was held. R. subsequently 
belonged to the Lombaids, and was given in 1200 by Otto IV. 
to the Malatestas, who, from viceregents of the emperors, be- 
came hereditary princes. In 1503 they surrendered it to the 
Venetians, who were obliged to yield it to the Pope. See 
Tonini, Storia Riminese (2 vols. Rim. i860). 

Rinderpest, or Cattle Plague, is defined as a specific 
fever of malignant and contagious type, originally occurring in 
the Asiatic steppes of Russia, and only seen in Britain and in 
native cattle as the result of contagion derived from impoited 
and infected cattle. R. begins with a latent or incubatory 
period of from four to seven or eight days, Its course is well 
marked. A primary fever is the first general result of the absorp- 
tion into the blood of the specific poison or virus. The tem- 
perature rises to 103° and 104° — the normal temperature being 
about ioi°. The first specific symptom is an eruption of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, while in the cow the mucous 
membiane of the vagina is usually affected. About the fourth 
day from the first rise in temperature serious symptoms super- 
vene, and after the fourth day the head droops, the ears hang, 
rigors set in, the pulse fails, and the mouth, nose, and eyes dis- 
charge a foetid secretion. About the 6th day these symptoms 
increase in severity, and the heart’s action and breathing becomes 
enfeebled. The temperature falls rapidly, and death results on 
the seventh day from the first elevation of temperature. R. is 
clearly induced by a moibid poison, producing an altered state 
of the blood. Serum obtained from an infected animal at an 
early stage of the disease will infect a healthy animal ; and the 
virus is also contained in the discharges from the nostrils, 
mouth, and eyes. Jessen of Dorpat maintains that these secre- 
tions retain their poisonous or infective pioperties for eleven 
months at least. The poison is said to be communicable at a 
distance of 500 yards. Many veterinarians consider R. to be 
analogous to typhoid or enteric fever in man, from its apparently 
analogous effects on the mucous membrane. Dr. Murchison 
combats this opinion, and maintains that l’eyer’s patches are not 
specifically affected in R. Cattle-plague was known in England 
in 1348-49. It was brought from Holland in 1745. Tn 1865 
a noted epidemic occurred. In this latter year, during the week 
ending December 30th, the R. statistics were as follows : — 
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In 1872 another outbreak occurred, the disease having been 
brought to Hull, Deptford, and Leith. R. occurs in the ox, 
sheep, goat, deer, giraffe, camel, antelopes, &c. It is usually 
fatal, but where an animal recovers from one attack it is pro- 
tected against a recurrence of the disease. Inoculation induces 
the disease, and appears like vaccination to render the attack of 
a mild nature. 
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Ring (Old Eng. ring and bring, Icel. kringrun&hrmgr, 
from the same root as Dan. kringle , 'to run round*)) the 
small hoop or circlet, usually of metal, with or withqgt the 
addition of precious stones, worn on the fingers for ornament 
The habit of wearing rings appears to have originated in the 
East at a very early period of civilised history, and among 
all the leading nations of antiquity the practice prevailed to 
a greater or less extent. The R. is frequently mentioned in 
Scripture, beginning in the patriarchal days of Jacob, when 
Tamar obtained the signet of Judah (Gen. xxxviil 1$). Again, 
when Joseph was advanced m the service of the Egyptian 
monarch, he received from the hands of Pharaoh his own R. as 
a token of the delegation of his powers. It thus appears that 
rings were primarily carried on the finger to lie used as signets or 
seals, and their possession was a token of official place or power. 
At the same time we learn from Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson that 
rings were worn in these remote times by Egyptian women as 
ornaments alone, that the left hand was peculiarly privileged as 
the R. hand, and of that hand the third finger was more than 
any other the R. finger. Egyptian rings were mostly of gold, 
although sometimes silver was used, and among the lower orders 
they were fashioned of ivory and blue porcelain. Some were 
plain, some ornamented with scarabei and engraved stones, and 
in other cases the metal was worked into fantastic forms. Among 
the Greeks the habit of wearing rings, partly as signets and 
partly for ornamentation, was almost universal. The intaglios 
cut in onyx and other stones for ancient Greek and Roman 
signet-rings have never been approached for beauty, delicacy, and 
sharpness of outline. Among the Romans the rings first worn 
were made of iron alone, and it was only as luxurious habits 
began to prevail that at first the senators, then chief magistrates 
and equites were permitted to wear gold rings, the right being 
called the jus annuli aurei. Under the empire, the power of 
granting the privilege of the jus annuli was vested in the em- 
peror alone, and by Severus and Aurehan the privilege was 
granted to all soldiers, while Justinian extended it to all citizens 
alike. The R. of the emperor was regarded as a state seal, and 
the use of it was sometimes given to persons to whom he might 
delegate any of his powers or privileges. 

The giving and wearing of rings have from a very remote time 
been connected with the ceremonies of betrothal and marriage, 
and many curious customs and observances were mixed up with 
the practice. ; What the precise significance of the marriage R. ori- 
ginally was is not known; butas many superstitious beliefs attached 
themselves to the wearing of rings, and as peculiar virtues were 
supposed to be connected with their use, doubtless the marriage 
R. had originally a symbolical significance. Bishops still receive 
a ring on their investiture, which they wear on the third finger of 
the right hand as a token of power and authority. Probably the 
mamage R. originally indicated a similar communication or dele- 
gation of authority. 

The manufacture of rings is regaided as a distinct branch of 
the jewellery trade, in which there are several recognised sub- 
divisions. Thus one class of workmen fabricate ladies' orna- 
mental rings, another is devoted to making gentlemen’s heavy 
rings or signets, and a third makes only mourning and wedding 
rings. Imitation metal and paste rings, and the commoner class 
of gold rings, are made with dies in stamping presses much in 
the same way that medals, &c., are struck, the mounting of the 
stones in the bezle alone being hand work. All the more expen- 
sive and artistically valuable rings are, however, made entirely 
by handicraft, with the ordinary tools, appliances, and processes 
of the jeweller. See W. Jones's Finger-Ring Lore ; Historical, 
Legendary , Anecdotal (Lond. 1877). 0 

Ring'bones, the name of an affection of the horse’s * coronet. 
It consists in the development of a ridge of bone around the 
coronet, and is regarded as due to inflammatory action causing 
hypertrophy. R. is commonly seen in the forefeet of draught 
horses. The treatment consists in poulticing and in keeping the 
whole foot cool and moist,, the fetlock being afterwards blistered 
or * fired.' 

Ring'dove, a species of Pigeon (q. v.), known scientifically 
as the Columba palumbus , and popularly as the wood pigeon and 
cushat. It is a common British bird, and is known by its imper- 
fect collar of white-tipped feathers. The head and neck are of 
a bluish grey, the upper parts of the body the same colour 
glossed with purple, and the under parts light grey. The eggs 
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number two, and we pure white. The nest is roughly built in 
trees. The average length of the R. is 17 inches. 

Rlllg Honey is the name by which antiquaries designate 
the rings and pemmnular hoops made of precious or base metal, 
which, there is abundant evidence to show, were used as a 
circulating medium by various nations in the early stages of 
their civilisation, and which in some countries to this day con- 
stitute the sole currency. The act of weighing money in the 
form of gold and silver rings is pictorially represented on ancient 
Egyptian monuments, and a baser medium of exchange in the 
shape of bronze rings has%een recovered from the sites of 
Persepolis and Carthage, as well as in Egypt. We know, too, 
on the authority of Caesar, that the Gauls and Britons used R. 

Q M. of gold, copper, and iron ; and Pliny 
mentions as a curious custom that they 
wore rings on the middle - finger ; a state- 
ment which means, according to modem 
archaeologists, that the smaller pieces of 
gold R. M. were so carried. Till the 
1 2th c. R. M. was used in Norway, and 
in Africa it still continues in use, gold 
rings being circulated in Nubia, while 
African Ring Money, among the Joliba negroes and other 

8 7 tribes of Western Africa, penannular 

hoops of copper, called ‘Manillas,’ exported thither in consider- 
able quantities from Birmingham, form the only recognised cur- 
rency. One of these ‘Manillas’ is here figured to half scale, and 
it is worthy of note that the shape differs very slightly from that 
of gold R. M, found in Scottish weans or underground 
dwellings. 

Ring 1 Ouzel ( Turdus torquatus\ a species of Insessorial 
birds belonging to the thrushes, and found as summer visitants 
in the western and southern parts of Britain. A broad white 
band encircling the lower part of the throat has given the bird 
its popular name. The plumage is chiefly black. The R. is 
shy and wary. Its nest is placed on or near the ground, and 
the eggs, numbering five, aie blue, spotted with brown. 

Eing'worm is a popular term used to designate several 
distinct forms of skin-disease which occur in a circular or 
annular form on the body, and mo>e especially on the scalp. 
Herpes cbemnatus , known in popular parlance as ‘the R.’, 
occurs on the face, trunk, and extremities, and is contagious. 
The eruption spreads centrifugally, the original ling disappear- 
ing and giving place to a larger one, and so on. Sometimes 
the vesicles aie large ; but that form of the disease in which 
they are very minute, the eruption appearing to be of a fur- 
furaceous character, is designated R. The secretion, which is , 
contagious, seems to afford a nidus in which the parasite of 
tinea tonsurans grows. This form of R. is curable by local 
applications, such as sulphate of iron, gallic acid, strong acetic 
acid, nitrate of silver, or blistering fluid. Tinea tonsurans is 
exceedingly like herpes cirannatus t and both are included in 
the popular term R. Its seat is on the hairy scalp, and it is 
most common in child len from two to twelve years of age. 
The disease is caused by the growth in the hair of a vegetable 
parasite — the trichophyton tonsurans — which imbeds itself m 
some unhealthy secretion of the hair follicles. The spores of 
the plant may be found also in the epithelium of the patch, 
which is heaped up in opaque white scales, occurring in lound 
patches. The hair breaks off and falls away so completely that 
the part seems to have been shaved, but on minute examination 
the hair follicles can be detected, and after the disease is cured 
till hairs grow again. This form of R. is highly contagious, 
and in its treatment strict cleanliness must be enforced. The 
epithelium should be removed by a lotion of borax, and the 
spores of the fungus destroyed by some germicide. Sir W. 
Jenner recommends 5 grains of the ammonio-chloride of mer- 
cury to the drachm of sulphur ointment, or 2 grains of the 
perchloride to the drachm of lard, or 30 grams of nitrate of 
copper to 4 drachms of lard, or 10 drops of creosote to the 
drachm of lard, the part to be washed directly afterwards with 
cold water. Lotions of sulphurous acid will effectually destroy 
the parasites. See Herpes. 

Riobam'ba, a town in the S. American Republic of Ecuador, 
84 miles N.E. of Guayaquil, on a pj^in 9600 feet above the sea- 
level. Pop. about 16,000. The original town of R, stood at 


the foot of Chimborazo, 9 miles from the the present 
town, but was destroyed by an earthquake in 

Rio de Janeiro, or more strictly Sao Sebaetiao do Rio 
de Janeiro, commonly shortened to Rio, the capital of Brazil, 
and the most important city of S. America. It is situated just 
within the tropic of Capricorn, on the western shore of the Bay 
of Nitheroy, 4 miles from its mouth. This bay forms one of the 
finest harbours in the world, being easy of access, deep, and land- 
locked, and measuring 17 miles by 12. It is studded with eighty 
islands, the largest of which is 6 miles long. The entrance, which 
is only three-quarters of a mile wide, and is strongly fortified, is 
between lofty headlands, one of which, the precipitous cone of Pao 
d’Azucar, was ascended by four men, December 2, 1877. The 
old town of R. lies next the shore, and its streets are still narrow, 
roughly paved, and imperfectly drained, though within the last 
few years great improvements have been carried out. From its 
centre the houses extend W., N., and S. for 4 miles in each 
direction, communication between the city and suburbs being 
maintained by means of tramways. The new town lies to the W. 
of the old town, from which it is separated by a large open space 
called the Campo de Santa Anna, on which stand some of the 
principal public buildings of R, The houses of R. are mostly 
of granite, faced with white stucco, and roofed with red tiles. 
Trees have been planted in abundance, especially in the squares, 
which number fifty-three, and fountains are also numerous, the 
water being brought in aqueducts from reservoirs formed in the 
mountains by which R. is environed. Among the principal 
buildings are the imperial and episcopal palaces, government 
offices, mint, national museum, and military and naval arsenals. 
Churches and convents abound, and some of the former are 
splendid edifices. There are also many important charitable and 
educational institutions. In 1876 the National Library con- 
tained 120,000 vols., and forty-four newspapers and magazines 
Were published in the city. The climate of R. is good, though, 
owing to the defective sanitary arrangements, yellow fever has 
occasionally been epidemic. The trade of R., though it has not 
progressed of late years, is still very extensive, the imports 
during 1876 amounting in value to .£9,466,034, and the exports 
to £91669,557. The principal articles of export were coffee, 
sugar, cotton, hides, tobacco, and diamonds. Pop. (1872) 
274,972, of whom 48,939 were slaves. R. was founded by ihe 
Portuguese in 1567, and has been the seat of the government of 
Brazil since 1763. — The pronnnee of R. de J. has an area of 
18,490 so. miles, and at the census of 1872 its population was 
1,002,548, of whom 319,665 were slaves. It is traversed by a 
cential mountain range of gtanite formation, and the peaks of 
that part of the range called the Organ Mountains attain a 
height of from 6000 to 7000 feet. Offshoots from the mam 
range form many deep and fci tile valleys, in which coffee, sugar, 
cotton, rice, and maize arc grown. The north-western portion 
of the province is a tableland, on which cattle are reared in 
large numbers. The province is well watered by the navigable 
river Farahyba and its affluents, and also possesses a number of 
lakes. Deposits of iron, lead, and kaolin exist, but, with the 
exception of the last, are not yet woiked. The lines of railway 
open or under construction number twenty-seven, with an aggre- 
gate length of 890 miles. 

Rio Gran'de, the name given to the great S. American 
river Parana (q. v.), in its upper course, prior to its junction with 
the Paranahyba, in i9°4o' S. lat. 

Rio Gran'de del Nor'te. See Bravo. 

Rio Gran'de do Nor'te, a province in the N.E. corner of 
Brazil, bounded N. and K. by the Atlantic, and S. and W. by 
the provinces of Parahyba and Ceara respectively. Its area 
is 20,130 sq. miles; and its pop. at the census of 1872 was 
233,979, of whom 13,020 were slaves. The interior, which is 
liable to severe droughts, is mountainous, but the coast is flat 
and sandy. Cotton and sugar are the principal crops, and cattle 
and hoises are reared in large numbers on the upper pastures. 
Iron, sulphur, salt, and building-stone are abundant. In the 
financial year 1875-76 the imports amounted to 72,314 rcis, the 
exports to 1,268,644 reis. The chief town is Natal (q. v.). 

Rio Gran'de do Sul, or in full S&o Pedro do Rio Grande 
do Sul, the most southerly province of Brazil, is bounded N. 

| by the province of Santa Catharma and the River Uruguay ; W. 
I by the same river; S. by the republic of Uruguay ; and E. by 
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the Atlantic. Area, 110,215 sq. miles 5 pop. (1872) 430,878, of 
whom 66,876 were slaves. The province is traversed by a cen- 
tral mountain range, on either side of which the land declines to 
wide, open prairies. Close to the sea coast are the two large lakes 
of Dos Patos and Mirim, which are connected by a navigable 
channel. The former is 180 miles long, with a maximum breadth 
of 40 miles, and discharges into the sea by the river,' only 6 miles 
in length, from which the province derives its name. Except in 
the marshy coast districts, the climate is salubrious, ancl several 
European colonies have been established. Immense herds of 
cattle and horses are reared on the prairies, and the principal 
articles cf export are dried beef, hides, horns, and tallow. Maize 
and beans are grown largely and exported, and wheat, potatoes, 
and flax are also successfully cultivated. The mineral wealth of* 
the province is very great. Gold, agates, and chalcedonies are 
exported to a considerable amount, and the copper mines of 
Santo Antonio das Lavras are the richest in Brazil, yielding 60 
per cent, of pure metal. Coal, iron, and marble are abundant, 
and lead, silver, and sulphur are also found. In the financial year 
1875-76 the imports amounted to 8,955,926 reis ; the exports to 
1 1,129,669 reis. The principal towns are Porto Alegre, at the 
head of Lake Dos Patos, and the port of R. G. do S., at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. 

Rioxn, a town of France, department of Puy-de-Domc, 8 
miles N.N.E, of Clermont, has manufactures of silk, linen, and 
antimony ; tanneries and distilleries ; and active trade in corn, 
wine, cattle, hemp, flax, fruits, &c. The chief historic monu- 
ments are the Sainte-Chapelle, a fine Gothic building of the 
14th c., the church of Sainte-Amable, and that of Notre Dame- 
du-Marthurst. Pop. (1872) 10,770. 

Rio Negro (‘ black river’), the name of several S. American 
rivers, of which the two largest are the following: — 1. An 
affluent of 'the Amazon, rises in the United States of Colombia, 
and flows successively E., S., and E.S.E., joining the Amazon 
at Manaos in 59 0 \V. long. The length of its course is esti- 
mated at 1000 miles, and its channel, which is full of islands, 
in some parts is several miles wide. By means of the Cassi- 
quiare (q. v.), unbroken communication is established with the 
Orinoco, and similar natural canals connect the lower courses of 
the R. N. and Japura, another large affluent of the Amazon. — 
2. A river forming throughout most of its length the boundary 
between the Argentine Republic and Patagonia. It rises in the 
latter country in the large lake Nahuelhuapi, at the base of the 
Cordillera, and flows N.E., E., and E. S.E. for fully 700 miles, 
-till it enters the Atlantic in 41 0 4' S. lat. Like all the Pata- 
gonian rivers, it is very rapid, abounds with shoals, varies greatly 
in volume, and has a bar near its mouth, nevertheless it is navig- 
able for 500 miles by powerful steamers of light draught ; 20 
miles from its mouth is the Argentine settlement of Patagones, 
formerly called El Carmen. 

Rione'ro in Volture, a town in the province of Potenza, 
Southern Italy, about 7 \ miles S. of Melfi. It has considerable 
trade in grain, maize, and wine, and in maple snuff-boxes, which 
are here manufactured. Pop. (1874) 11,520. 

Ri'ot. See Meetings, Seditious. 

Riot Act in the United Kingdom. By this Act, if twelve 
persons, or more, are assembled to the disturbance of the peace, 
and continue together for one hour after being commanded by 
lawful authority to disperse, they are guilty of felony. Silence 
should, be commanded, and this proclamation made : — * Our 
Sovereign lady the Queen, chargeth and commandcth all per- 
sons, being assembled, immediately to disperse* and peacefully 
to depart to their habitations, or to their lawful business, upon 
the pains contained in the Act made in the first year of King 
George I., for preventing tumults and riotous assemblies. God 
save the Queen 1 ’ It is, of course, impossible to define a riot. 
The essence of rioting is probably an intention to do mischief. 

A noisy crowd are not necessarily rioters. Justices and con- 
stables, whose duty it is to suppress riots, therefore sometimes 
require to act cautiously. 

Ripie'no (Ital. full), an occasional, or filling-up part in 
the orchestra, added when necessary to strengthen the princi- 
pal or obligato instruments. 

Ripley, George, an American author, bom at Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, October 3, 1802, educated at Harvard and 



Cambridge Divinity School, was a Unitarian pastor at Boston 
from 1 828 to 1831, afterwards resided for several years in 
Europe, and became thoroughly acquainted with French and 
German literature. His chief works are Discounts on the 
Philosophy of Religion (1839) j Letters to Andrew Norton 
on the Latest Perm of Infidelity (1840); and Specimens 
of f oreign Standard Literature (14 vols. Boston 1838-42)4 
He assisted in conducting the Dial (1840-41) ; contributed 
to magazines, especially the Christian Examiner ; promoted 
the Brook Farm Socialist experiment (1844-46); aided in edit- 
ing the Harbinger , a Fourierito^ organ (1844-48) ; became 
literary editor of the Nnv York Tribute (1849) ; brought out 
along with Bayard Taylor A Handbook of Literature and the 
Fine Arts (1852) ; and was joint editor with C. A. Dana, of 
Appleton’s New American Cyclopaedia > (New York, 16 vols. 
1858-63). This was his great life-work. A new edition, made 
under his care, appeared in 1873-76. In 1874 R. received the 
degree of LL.D. from Lawrence University. 

Rip'on, a city in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the Ure, 
28 miles N. of Leeds by rail. Its cruciform cathedral, com- 
menced by Archbishop Roger (1154-81), continued by Arch- 
bishop Gray (1215-55), and partly rebuilt in the l6th c., presents 
a variety of styles, irom Norman to Perpendicular. The W. 
front, a singularly pure specimen of Early English, is flanked by 
towers no feet high, beyond which rises St. Wilfrid’s Tower, 
and though smaller than many cathedrals (being 266 feet long 
by 87, or in the transept 132 feet wide), the Minster has many 
interesting features — five lancets with dog-toothed mouldings, a 
15th c. choir-screen with good tabernacle work, and a 7th c. 
crypt (‘St. Wilfrid’s Needle’), whose passage formed the old 
North Country ordeal of chastity. The whole structure was 
restored by the late Sir G. G. Scott (1861-71) at a cost of 
,£40,000, and a new organ, replacing one by ‘Father Schmidt/ 
was opened, April 24, 1878. Trinity Church (1S27), with a spire 
of 136 feet, was also restored in 1S74, other buildings being the 
Lombardo-Gothic Roman Catholic Church (1862), the town- 
hall (1831), public rooms (1S34), temperance hall (1859), a free 
grammar school (founded in 1546), and a mistresses’ training 
college. In the market-place is an obelisk of 90 feet, elected by 
John Aislabic, Chancellor of the Exchequer under George I. 
The manufacture of woollens, and of spurs (termed rippons in 
the slang of last century) has ceased ; but iron and brassfounding, 
tanning, malting, and the making of varnish and saddletrees aie 
actively carried on. R. returns one member 10 Parliament, and 
publishes two newspapers. Pop. (1871) 6143. Cieated a 
bishopric in 678, R. was subsequently united with York, and 
only reinstated as a separate see in 1836. Three miles to the 
W., in the park of .Stud Icy Royal, the Marquis of Kipon’s seat, 
are the exquisite rums of Fountain’s Abbey, established by Bene- 
dictines in 1132, with the Early English ‘Chapel of the Nine 
Altar*,’ a Transition Norman nave and transept, a Perpendicular 
tower, and a cloister 300 feet in length. The last abbot was 
hanged at Tyburn for his share ia the Pilgrimage of Grace (1537). 

Ripple Marks, the familiar undulations left by the re- 
ceding waves upon the sandy beach, are occasionally met with 
in rocky strata of old geologic time, and weie probably due to the 
same agency ; though in certain circumstances the wind blowing 
over a sandy dis^icl gives rise to a very similar appearance. 

Rish'anger, William de, an English chronicler, bom in 
1250, became a Benedictine monk of St. Albah’s, and was 
appointed historiographer to Henry III. He W'as alive in 1322. 
His Chronicle , edited byj. O. Halliwell, was printed for the 
Camden Society in 1840. R. also wrote the Cestn Edwandi 
Primi , some fragmentary annals, and part of the history attri- 
buted to Walsingham. All his writings are valuable for the 
history of Scotland at the period of its Conquest by Edward I., 
Scotland itself not possessing at that time any chroniclers, 

Rishis, or Drish'is (‘seers/ from the root dris, ‘to see'), 
the Sanskrit name for the holy men through whose itgency the 
Vedas were revealed to mankind. None of them have individual 
names. They are supposed to have supernaturally seen as well 
as heard the divine knowledge, which they communicated by 
oral repetition, and not in writing. Many sacred spots in 'India 
are associated with their apostolic work* 

Rissole' (Fr. rissoler , ‘ to roast brown *), a culinary prepara- 
tion consisting essentially of fish minced and fried with bread- 
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crumbs and egg. The preparation presents numerous modifica- 
tions on that basis* 

Risto'ri, Adelaide, a celebrated Italian actress, was bom in 
the Venetian territory in 1821. Both her parents were come- 
dians, and she appeared on the stage when quite a child. Her 
first Successes were in comedy and light parts, but under the 
careful training of Carlotta Marchionni she became a proficient 
in the highest Branches of her art. On her appearance in Paris 
in 1855 she achieved a splendid success, her genius scarcely 
paling before the brilliant star of Rachel. On the latter’s death 
she was acknowledged her ofily legitimate successor, and if she 
lacked the terrible fire and intensity of her great rival, her talents 
were more versatile and her range of character was wider. 
Among them are Myrrha, Rosmunda, Medea, Mary Stuart, 
Phaedra, Camma, Francesco di Rimini, and Lady Macbeth. She 
appeared in Spain in 1857, in Holland in i860, in Russia in 
1801, and in Constantinople in 1864. She has also paid several 
visits to this country and the United States. She took her fare- 
well of the English stage at Manchester on November 8, 1873. 
Madame R. married in 1847 the Marquis del Gillo, who died in 
1861. 

Ritenu'to (Ital.), in music, the lessening of the speed at which 
a piece is taken. 

Rites are the manifestations by outward signs, such as pros- 
trations, genuflexions, &c., of the feelings of reverence, &c., 
which are inwardly expressed in divine worship. The use 
of R, is maintained both on historical and internal grounds. 
I. Historical, from their universality. 2. Internal, from their 
adaptation to the constitution of man, so that they are available 
(1) for purposes of organisation, the sense of a common brother- 
hood being thereby kept alive among mankind ; and (2) for 
educational purposes : (a) as a mode of imparting the historical 
truths of religion, and as a constant witness both to ( b ) doctrinal, 
and (r) moral truth. R. are also sometimes used as meaning 
all the ceremonies belonging to a particular religious office, and 
sometimes even as synonymous with Liturgy (q. v.). See Blunt’s 
Diet, of Doct, and Mist. Theology (Lond. (1872). 

Ritornell'o (Ital.), in music, a passage or refrain occurring 
after each repetition of the leading melody — the instrumental 
symphony played between the different verses of a song. 

Ritschl, Friedrich Wilhelm, the greatest classical philo- 
logist of the day, was born at Gioss-Vargula, in Thuringen, bill 
April 1806, and educated at the gymnasiums of Erfurt and Wit- 
tenberg. He studied at Leipsic under Hermann {1825 -26), and 
at HalJe under Reisig, becoming a private decent in the latter 
university (1829), and extraordinary professor (1832). I11 1833 

lie accepted a call to Breslau as ordinary professor and joint 
director of the philological seminary, and three years later under- 
took a scientific jouiney to Italy, where he collated MSS , 
amongst others the famous Codex Ambrosianus of Plautus at 
Milan. In 1839 he removed to Bonn, which university, as pro- 
fessor of classical philology ?nd eloquence and director with 
Welcker of the philological seminary, he raised to be the metro- 
polis of what in Germany is styled the ‘science of antiquity,' 
tie had already published an edition of Thomas Magister (1832), 
De Oro et Orione (1S34), and Die AlexandHnischen Bibliotheken 
und da ^Sammlung der Homerisehcn Gcdichle durch Peisistratos 
(1838), but it was at Bonn that he produced his ‘epoch-making’ 
edition of Plautus’ comedies (3 vols. 1848-54; 2d ed. 1871, et 
seq.) t preceded by Parerga Plautma clique Terentiana (1845). 
There, too, he , summarised his invaluable researches on Latin 
inscriptions in the Prisccs Latinitatis Monument a Epigraphica 
(6 paits, 1862-64). In 1865 his prosperous career at Bonn was 
suddenly cut short by the machinations of a colleague, who, re- 
presenting R. to the Prussian authorities as past lus work, forced 
him to tender his resignation. Nothing daunted, the veteran 
closed with an offer from the Saxon Government of Hermann’s 
vacant chair, and nobly vindicated his powers by quadrupling 
the number of the Leipsic students in an incredibly short space 
of time. He remained in harness to within nine days ot his 
death, which took place on 9th November 1876. Besides the 
works already mentioned, R. published Anthologies Latina 
Corotlarium (1853), Poesis Saturmna Spicelegiutn (1854), De 
Vatronis Htbdomadum Libris (1856), 32 collected treatises Zur 
Grkchischm Literatur (1866-67), and countless contributions to 
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philological journals, all marked, says * % perspicuity, a 
vast range of learning, well-directed research, exhaustive com- 
parison of previous labours, severe logic and sound method, and 
above all a common sense that never deserted him, and generally 
led to the discovery of new truths.* The second edition of the 
comedies of Plautus, left incomplete at R/s death, is being con- 
tinued by his pupils. 

Rit'son, Joseph, an English antiquary, was bom at Stock- 
ton in Durham, 2d October 1752, settled in London as a con- 


ton in Durham, 2d October 1752, settled in London as a con- 
veyancer, and died 3d September 1803. Pie was a competent 
scholar, but an insolent critic, and his opinions in literature were 
fatally perverted by pride and malignity. Yet some of his works 
have a permanent value. The chief are A Collection of English 
Songs (3 vols.), The English Anthology (3 vols.), Robin floods a 
Collection of Ballads (2 vols.), and A Collection of Scotch Songs 
(2 vols.). 

Ritt'er, Heinrich, a German philosopher, was bom 21st 
November 1791 at Zerbst, and studied theology and philosophy 
(1 81 1 -1 5) at Halle, Gottingen, and Berlin. In 1817 he published 
Ucber die Bildung der Philosophen durch die Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, and settled at Berlin. K. was successively appointed an ex- 
traordinary professor at Berlin (1824) and an'ordinary professor at 
Kiel (1835) and Gottingen (1837), His chief work is Geschichte 
der Philosophic ( 1 2 vols. Hamb. 1829-53; 2d ed. of vols. i. to iii, 
1836-38), coming down as far as Kant. The most important of 
his other works are Logik (1824, 2d ed. 1829), Ueber die ErkennU 
niss Gottcs in der Welt (1836), Ueber das Bose (1839), Logik und 
Metaphysik (2 vols. Goth. 185 6), and Encyclopddie der Philo - 
sophischen Wisscnschaften (3 vols. Got. 1862-64. His Kleine 
Philosophise hen Schriften (3 vols. Kiel, 1839-40) chiefly relates 
to questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of law. R. is best 
known in England by the Jlistoria Philosophies Graces et Romance 
(Hamb. 1838; 5th ed. Gotha, 1875), which he wrote in con- 
junction with Preller (q. v.). lie died at Gottingen, 3d Febru- 
ary 1869. 

Ritt'er, Karl, a celebrated German geographer, was bom at 
Quedlinburg, 7th August 1779, attended the university of Halle, 
and at Gottingen made a special study of ancient history. In 
1820 he was appointed professor of geography in the university and 
military school of Berlin, and in 1822 a member of the Academy. 
He is the founder of the so-called science of comparative geo- 
graphy, and the author of many learned works, of which the 
principal are Die Erdkunde ini Verhallnisse zur Natur und 
Geschichte des Menscken (2 vols. 1817; 2d ed. extended 1822-59, to 
19 vols. ), Die Stupas , oderdie Architektonischen Denktnale an der 
Indo-BaktrischenKbnigstrasse und dicKolossevonBamyatn (1838), 
and E inleit ting zur allgemein-verglcichmden Geographic (1852). 
lie died at Quedlinburg, 29th September 1859. Of nis valuable 
and voluminous memoirs published in the Transactions of various 
societies, his pupil Daniel issued separately Geschichte der Erd- 
kunde und der Entdeckungen (1861), All genuine Erdkunde (1862), 
and Eiuopa (1863). To Ins memory were founded the K. R. 
Stiftungs in Berlin (1S60) and Leipsic (1861), which have for 
their object the encouragement of travel and scientific work. See 
the Biographies of R. by Gage(Lond. 1S67) and Kramer (2 vols. 
Halle, 1S64-70). 

Rit'ual, in its general sense, means the body of Rites (q. v. ) 
employed at any time in the Church. Specially it means the 
setvice-book containing the minor sacramental and other offices 
which might be performed by the inferior clergy, as distinguished 
fiom the Pontifical (q. v.). Originally each bishop had the 
power to form his own liturgy and R., provided liS retained the 
essential features of the worship of the lime. In the 5th c. the 
Metropolitan Liturgy and R. became the standaul for each pro- 
vince ; and in the 7th c. these were superseded by national ones. 
In England the diocesan system prevailed till 1549, when the I 
national Book of Common Prayer (q. v.) was compiled. See 1 
Blunt’s Diet, of Doct. and Hist. Theol. (Lend, 1872).— The 
name Ritualism is popularly given to the remarkable develop- 
ment of ceremonial worship which has taken place in the Church 
of England during the last thirty years, and which threatens to 
disrupt that ancient and powerful institution. 

I Rive-de-Gier, a town of France, department of Loire, on 
| the river Gier, 13 miles N.E. of St. Etienne by rail. A canal, 

| supplied with water from the immense basin of Couson, which 
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holds 1,500,000 cubic metres, connects R. with Givors on the 
Rhone. R. js in the centre of a coalfield containing 52 pits, 
and producing yearly about 659,000 tons of coal. It has 30 
glassworks, employing 1200 workmen, and producing over 
4,000,000 francs annually, and has also foundries, manufactures 
of machinery, steel-works, brickworks, and silk-mills. Pop. 

(1873) 13.946. 

Riv'er (Fr. rtvib*e t from Low Lat. riparia , belonging to the 
ripa , or ‘bank’). Under the heading Rain, the naturabprocesses 
by which the vapour drawn up from the ocean into the air by the 
action of the sun’s heat is condensed into clouds and then dis- 
charged upon the earth's surface are described and explained. 
It remains to complete the natural history of the cycle of opera- 
tions by which the ocean receives again the waters it had lost ; 
and rivers are the chief channels by which these waters return. 
Of the rain which falls upon the earth's surface, part drains 
directly away and helps to swell the volume of some neighbouring 
river or lake, and part is evaporated ; but the greater portion 
sinks into the porous ground, percolates through the subsoil and 
underlying formations, and after this filtering process collects in 
some earth cavity, whence it finds ultimate outlet as a spring. Or, 
condensing on the cold peaks of a mountain-system, the vapour 
assumes the form of snow, which, squeezing its way into the 
lower clefts and valleys, consolidates into glaciers ; and from the 
lower extremities of these issue countless mountain-rills, which 
pour their muddy waters into R. or lake. The two great sources 
of rivers are, then, springs and glaciers ; for even should a R. 
appear to have its source in a lake, this lake, if it be not itself 
fed by minor streams, is nothing more than the expansion of a 
spring, an expansion which is simply the result of the configu- 
ration of the surface. As a general rule, rivers terminate in a 
sea ; and all the really important rivers do. Certain rivers, how- 
ever, flow into an inland lake, such as Lake Tchad in Africa, the 
Caspian and Dead Seas in Asia, and the Great Salt Lake m 
America. These lakes are always salt, and gaining in saltncss, 
for the same reason that the sea is salt. The saline substances 
present in any mass of water do not evaporate ; while any 
running water carries along with it in solution whatever soluble 
saline substances it may have come across on the way. For 
these reasons, a sea or inland lake cannot lose any of its saltness, 
but is continually receiving from the rivers which flow into it 
small accessions of salt solutions. There is still a third class of 
rivers which have no outlet to sea or lake. These are lost in 
marshes or sandy deserts, being evaporated faster than they are 
supplied. They are common in the central plains of Asia. 

All the rills, streams, and rivulets which ultimately gather into 
one bioad R. form a R. system ; and the region of country which 
is drained of its superfluous waters by such a system is called the 
R. basin. Basins are usually separated from each other by 
mountain ranges ; and the imaginary line of demarcation between 
these basins is known as the watershed. Not only do rivers serve 
for draining a country, but they act as important geological agents. 
As already indicated, they act chemically upon various mineral 
substances, which are borne down towards the sea in solution. 
This action, however, is unimportant compared to the purely 
mechanical action of running water. Fragments of rock, from 
boulders to the finest mud particles, are carried down the stream 
until the energy of the current becomes too small to effect the 
transportation. This continual drawing away of material results 
in a simultaneous widening and deepening of the channel in 
which the water flows. The rate at which this erosion takes 
place depends very much upon the nature of the land-surface ; 
but even when the erosion is very slow, the evidences of its 
existence are undoubted. Ravines, gorges, cartons, &c., have 
been formed almost wholly by the streams which now flow 
through them ; but this denudation is not so much due to the 
direct action of the water as to the wearing and tearing action of 
the matter it holds in suspension. The detritus, then, which is 
borne down the stream, is itself the great eroding agent ; and 
as the R. broadens and deepens and slackens in speed, the sus- 
pended fragments gradually fall to the bottom, the heavier 
ones first, and the lighter ones later. Thus a R. in its early 
courses bounds over abraded rocks and massive boulders ; but 
as it descends to lower regions and gentler declivities, its bed 
contains less massive fragments, which pass through all gra- 
dations from good-sized pebbles to worn gravels. And when 
at length the stream reaches the ocean, the gravel beds have 
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passed insensibly into sandbanks, and these into mudfe&nkt* 
At the mouths of rivers, accordingly, accumulations of sand and 
mud are continually being deposited. These accumulations or© 
known as deltas, and are well marked in the cases of the Bo, 
Rhine, Nile, Ganges, and Mississippi. Rivers which, like the 
Thames, are exposed to full tidal action, do not form deltas. In 
many such cases, a bar or shoal is thrown dcross the mouth 
of the e3tuary, which interferes with navigation. The two 
largest known rivers, the Amazon and Congo, have no deltas, 
but sweep out into the ocean in an unbroken stream* The 
rich alluvium which is deposited along the banks of certain rivers 
is brought down during the periodical inundations, which are 
especially characteristic of tropical rivers. The inundations of 
the Nile are woi Id-famed, and far more extensive are the annual 
floodings of the banks of the Amazon. The Amazon is unques- 
tionably the greatest R. on the globe, having a drainage area of 
2,831,500 sq. miles, and a length (exclusive of windings) of 3070 
miles. The Mississippi-Missouri is longer {4234 miles), hut its 
basin has an area of only 1,244,000 sq. miles. The Obi, in Siberia, 
has a length of 2600 miles, but in drainage area it is second only 
to the Amazon, 1,300,000 sq. miles. The Nile again, though it 
exceeds the Amazon in length (3500 miles), drams a compara- 
tively contracted area, whicn, though it has not yet been de- 
finitely valued, does not probably exceed one million sq. miles. 
The Livingstone or Congo- Lualaba drains, according to Peter- 
mann, as much as 1,256,000 sq. miles, including the basin of 
Lake Tanganyika, which Stanley believes to have a periodical 
outflow to the lake system of the Lualaba. See Physiography , 
by Professor Huxley (Loud. 1878). 

Law Regarding Rivers . — The right in flowing water is, by 
English law, public. The legal presumption is that the owner 
of each bank of a stream is the owner of one half of the 
bed over which it flows ; but the water belongs to neither. No 
riparian owner has a right to pollute the water without the con- 
sent of all the others. No owner has a right to do any act by 
which the supply of water is lessened to the lower owners, nor 
by which the stream is made to overflow the land above. The 
only way in which a preferable right to the use of running water 
can be acquired are by licence from the person or persons whose 
rights are affected, or by twenty years’ unchallenged use of the 
privilege claimed, which gives a title by Prescription (q. v.). Each 
owner has a right to the fish m his share of the river in England ; 
but in Scotland, the salmon and right of salmon-fishing do not 
necessarily belong to the riparian owner (see Salmon and 
Salmon-Fishing, Laws Regarding). Navigable rivers are 
inter regalia, and are held by the Crown in trust for the commu- 
nity. If the right of navigation interfere with that of fishing, the 
latter must yield. 

Riv'er Crab, the name given to a species of the genus Thel - 
phusa , included m the Decapodous order of the Crustacean class. 
It is also named the * Mud Crab/ from its habit of burrowing in 
the mud of rivers. The T. depinw, or Flattened Mud Crab, is 
the 4 Grancio * of the Italians, and is common around Rome, its 
flesh being regarded as exceedingly delicate. It can be removed 
from the water for a lengthened period. The R. C. abounds in 
the Lake of Albano. cunicularis is a common Indian species. 
In the family to which the R. C. belong, the carapace or shell is 
oval in shape, and the stalks of the eyes are 6hort. The body 
in the genus Thclphusa is broad, smooth, flat, and somewhat 
heart-shaped. The outer pair of feelers are short, and placed 
near the eyes. 

Rivers and Streams, Pollution of. The first sanitary 
Act in the English statute-book was a Rivers' Pollution Act; fotin 
the year 1388 an Act was passed imposing a penalty of £zo upon 
persons casting animal filth and refuse into rivers. In 1865 and 
1868 respectively, Royal Commissions were appointed to inves- 
tigate the P. of R. and S., and report thereon ; but although the 
magnitude of the evil, the polluting agencies, and the appropriate 
remedial measures were clearly pointed out, legislation on the 
subject was delayed until August 1876, when ‘An Act for 
making further Provision for the Prevention of Pollution of 
Rivers' was passed. The substances polluting rivers are or- 
ganic and inorganic. The organic substances are sewage and 
the effluent drainage waters from cotton and other mills ; from 
print, dye, bleach, alkali, chemical, soapy starch, and other 
works; tanneries, distilleries, &c. Such affluents all hold in 
suspension and solution matters principally organic and more or 
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Roach {Leucheus rutilis), a species of Teleostean fishes be- 
longing to the Carp family, and common in freshwater lakes and 
rivers. The R. generally swims in shoals, and is a fish requiring 
considerable dexterity to capture. It is rather sensitive to changes 
in temperature and weather. The average weight is about } lb. 
The colour is a greyish green tinted with blue, the abdomen 
being silvery white. The fins are bright red, the dorsal and 
tail fins brownish red. 

Road, in law. See Highways, Law Regarding. 

Roads and Road- KTaki ti g. A road is a line of com- 
munication between any two points fitted for foot-passengers, 
cattle, and vehicles. Roads are not only most characteristic 
essentials of civilisation and commerce, but in themselves they 
exercise a powerful influence in breaking down barriers of sus- 
picion and jealousy among tribes and peoples, and they directly 
promote the spread of knowledge, goodwill, and mutual helpful- 
ness among communities separated from each other. The abun- 
dance and excellence of roads in any country forms a pretty fair 
criterion of the civilisation, importance, and wealth of the people 
owning them, and in that view the following figures possess 
interesting significance : — 

Length of Metalled Roads in 1S6S-69. 


more unassorted stones, See., would be thrown overthe surface* 
and the barrel-like appearance (fig. 2) would once more be pre* 


Country. 

Length of Roads. 
Miles. 

Area. 

Sq miles. 

Population. 

Untied Kingdom . 
France .... 
Prussia .... 
Spain .... 

j 60,000 
100,048 

55 > 8 i 8 

10,886 

122,1519 

210,460 

* 39 .f 75 

jy8,obi 

30,621,4 

38,192,064 

23,970,641 
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The ordinary highways of the country were, down to the early 
part of the present century, in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
so that communication between towns apart was very slow’, 
dangerous to passengers, and painfully difficult to the horses 
which had to drag the heavy and lumbering vehicles fitted for 
the roads. A very graphic sketch of the condition of British 
roads during the i8ih c. may be found in Smiles Lives of En- 
gineers^ vol. i. Mr. Arthur Young writing m 1770 uses some 
exceedingly strong language regarding the condition of various 
roads. Writing of the road to Wigan he says : — ‘ Turnpike — I 
know not in the whole range of language terms sufficiently ex- 
pressive to describe this infernal road. Let me most seriously 
caution all travellers who may accidentally propose to travel this 
terrible country to avoid it as they would the devd, for a thousand 
to one they break their necks or their limbs by overthrows or 
breakings down. They will here meet with ruts, which I 
actually measured 4 feet deep, and floating with mud only from 
a wet summer ; what therefore must it be after a winter? The 
only mending it receives is tumhling some loose stones, which 
serve no other purpose than jolting a carriage in a most intoler- 
able manner. These are not merely opinions but facts ; for I 
actually passed three carts, broken down, in those 18 miles of 
execrable memory. 1 The condition of public roads even so late 
as 1809 was little better than, that pictured by Mr. Young. The 
theory of roadmaking was to pile up loose materials in the 
middle of the way, so that the road was almost barrel like, and 
thus ifs sides formed steep and dangerous slopes. Carriages were 
therefore forced to keep in the middle of the way and thus deep 
ruts were formed, which gathered the water and forced the loose 
materials outwards to the sides, quickly converting the convexity 
to a concavitv as seen in the section fig. I, Towards the end of 








Fig r. 




autumn the repair of a road in such a condition would be under- 
taken, the loose material again would be pitched into the centre, 
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sented. Winter’s storms and summer’s traffic very soon told on 
its specious and insecure rotundity, and the last end of that road 
(fig. 3.) would be worse than its first. 



Fig 3. 

There is a good deal of dispute as to whom should be assigned 
the credit of introducing the system of road-making now known 
ns Macadam Lsation. The method takes its name from Mr. 
James L. Macadam, who at any rate was undoubtedly the first 
to put it into extensive practice. In 1816 that gentleman, 
then in charge of the Bristol roads, put into operation the 
plan associated with his name, viz.,— to put broken stone 
upon a road which shall unite by its own angles to form a solid, 
hard surface. ‘ It follows,’ Mr. Macadam stated before a select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1819, ‘that when that 
material is laid upon the road, it must remain in the situation 
in which it is placed without ever being moved again.* As ex- 
amples of engineering skill, no roads in the United Kingdom 
equal the system laid down by Mr. Telford about the beginning 
of the century in the Highlands of Scotland and in other 
localities. 

Roads as now made are kept as flat on the surface as is con- 
sistent with the running of the surface water to the sides. The 
consolidation of road metal on the surface is also greatly pro- 
moted by the use of heavy steam rollers after fresh metalling. 
Under and side drainage is of the most essential consequence to 
the quality and durability of a road. The accompanying section, 
fig. 4, is that of a first class highway with a footpath A, side- 


channel B, with an opening into a drain C, a roadway D, and 
a ditch E, on the other side of the road. Regarding the use of 
surface materials other than ‘metal ' or broken stones for roads, 
streets, and footpaths, see Lavement. 

Roanne', a town of France, department of Loire, 49 miles 
N.N.W. of St. Etienne by rail, on the left bank Of the navigable 
Loire, and connected by the Canal-de-Digpin with all the prin- 
cipal water-roads of France. The Rodumtia of the Segusians, it 
has remains of baths and a Gallo-Roman cemetery, whilst the 
church of St. Etienne, dating from the 1 2th c., a ruined chiteau, 
and the college founded by Henri IV. 's confessor, the Jesuit 
Cotton, constitute its chief historical monuments. Cotton-mill* 
employ 1 200 workpeople, flfid there are also tanneries, dye- 
works, faience and hat factories, &c. Pop, (1872) 18,251. 

Roanoke', a river of N. America, 260 mile* long, formed by 
the junction of the Dan and Staunton at Clarksville, Virginia, 
flows through that State and N. Carolina until it reaches the Bea 
at Albemarle Sound. It is tidal up to Halifha Falls, 75 miles 
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frcrtfc its jpouth, and navigable for steamboats as far as Weldon, 
7S miles farther up. 

Roarl ng, the name given to a peculiar affection of the respi- 
ratory Organs of the horse, Characterised by a roughened or grat- 
ing noise during inspiration. It appears to consist of a spasmodic 
action pf ibe muscles of the larynx and bronchial tubes, and is 
attended with atrophy or wasting of the muscles of the larynx. 
The affection constitutes legal unsoundness in a horse. It in- 
creases with time, and appears to be a result of cold, strangles, 
chest inflammation, &c. A * R.* horse^should be fed and watered 
several hours before work. In bad cases tracheotomy has been 
performed, the horse sometimes working for a long period after- 
wards. 


, ? r ' , 

reign, was broken in 1400 by Henry IV., who marched with an 
immense army to Leith, but was forced by want of -provisions to 
return without striking an effective blow, Next year Albany 
persuaded the King that the profligate Rothesay should be kept 
under restraint, ana imprisoning his nephew in Falkland Castle, 
he starved him to death. In 1402 the Scots were defeated at 
Homildon Hill, and in 1405 the King’s second son, James, in 
attempting to escape to France, was captured by the English at 
Flamborough in Yorkshire. This calamity fairly broke the spirit 
of the King, who died at Rothesay, April 4, 1406. See HiU 
Burton’s History of Scotland 

Rob'ert of Gloucester, See Gloucester, Robert 
of. 


Roast'iag, a mode of cooking food in front of a fire. As in 
the process of boiling meat, to retain the nutritive juices inside 
it, meat to be roasted should first be subjected to a sharp heat 
for a few minutes in order to coagulate the albuminous matter on 
the outside and thereby prevent the escape of the internal fluids. 
The meat ought then to be withdrawn from the fire to such a 
distance as will allow of the inner portions being slowly and 
gradually penetrated by the heat. This process of slow R. ren- 
ders the muscular fibres easy of mastication, coagulates a portion 
of the albumen and fluids inside, and develops, owing to obscure 
chemical changes, the well-known savoury flavour and odour of 
roast- meat. 

R,, in metallurgy, signifies the protracted heating of metallic 
ores in order to dissipate volatile matters, and sometimes to effect 
oxidation. 

Rob (Arab, rob, ‘inspissated juice;’ Hal. and Span, rob), 
a term used principally in pharmacy for a conserve prepared by 
mixing the juice of ripe fruit with honey or sugar. 

Robb'ery, in law, is theft from the person (see Larceny or 
Theft), aggravated in criminality by violence or intimidation in 
execution. The value of the article taken is immaterial. For- 
cibly to take a penny is as criminal as forcibly to take a pound. 
To snatch or filch from the person, though criminal, is not R. 
The law regarding tins dime has been consolidated and amended 
by 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96. It is declared felor.y ; the punish- 
ment ranging from two years’ imprisonment to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude, according to circumstance. 

Rob'ert I. See Bruce. 

Rob'ert II., the first of the Stewart house to ascend the 
Scottish throne, was the son of Walter Stewart and Robert Bruce’s 
daughter Maijory. He was born March 2, 1316, and played an 
important part during the minority and exile of David II., acting 
as regent, and being present at the battles of Halidon IIill and 
Neville’s Cross. 11 c was fifty-five years old when he ascended 
the throne, but in that position he felt powerless to restrain his 
turbulent barons — Douglas, Mar, March, Moray, and the rest — 
who embroiled him continually with England. In 13S1 John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, marched to the bolder, and imposed 
on the Scots a three years’ tiucc. At the end of that truce the 
French sent into Scotland a body of 2000 men under Jean de 
Vienne, who brought aims and money to tempt the nobles to 
invade England. The nobles yielded to the temptation, and the 
allies ravaged the N. of England, but soon disagreed among 
themselves, and returned home. In 13SS a fresh invasion was 
begun under the leadership of young Douglas, and this ended in 
the famous battle of Otterburn (see Chevy Chase). In the 
following year the aged king appointed his second son, the Earl 
of Fife, to govern in bis stead. R. died at Dundonald Caslle, 
Ayrshire, 19th April 1390. He was a monarch who allowed 
his nobles to manage his kingdom and his mistresses to manage 
his private affairs. — R. III., eldest son of the preceding, born 
about 1340, was crowned at Scone, August 14, 1390. His 
original name was John, and some say it was changed because 
of its association with Baliol. He inherited his father’s indolent 
disposition, although a better man, and left the power almost 
entirely in the hands of his designing brother, the Earl of Fife. 
The Earl-was created Duke of Albany in 1398, and the King’s 
son, Earl of Catrick, was then made Duke of Rothesay. These 
were the first Scottish Dukes. The truce with England, which 
bad remained unbroken during the earlier years of Robert’s 


Rob'erta, David, R.A., the greatest English architectural 
painter, was bom at Stock bridge, Edinburgh, 24th October 
1796, He was the son of a working shoemaker, and while a 
mere child evinced an intense love of pictures, and precocious 
skill as a copyist with chalk or burnt * spunks.* During a seven 
years’ apprenticeship to house-painting, he steadily practised 
drawing and painting, and deepened his devotion to art by 
fellowship with a host of young aspirants, together with whom 
he opened three or four annual exhibitions of pictures. After 
a pleasant and studious year at Perth as a foreman house- 
decorator, he returned to Edinburgh to begin his career as a 
scene-painter in 1816, and accompanied a strolling company as 
far as York. After a varied and arduous experience, enlivened 
by gleams of success, he was appointed scene-painter in the 
Edinburgh Theatre Royal in 1820. He exhibited small pictures 
first at the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1821, and gained much 
from an intimate acquaintance with Clarkson Stansfield, whom 
he joined as a collaborates in scene-painting at Drury Lane in 
1822. Two years later he exhibited ‘Dryburgh Abbey’ in the 
collection of the British Institution, and in 1825 sought on the 
Continent for newer and higher subjects. His first picture at 
the Royal Academy was ‘Rouen Cathedral* (1826), on seeing 
which Turner remarked to Sir W. Allan, * Here is a man we must 
have our eye upon.’ Devoting himself wholly to architectural 
painting, he produced his fine illustrations of Bulwer’s Pilgrims 
of the Rhine in 1832, travelled through Spain in 1832-33, and 
issued Picturesque Views in Spain (1 837), and brought his repu- 
tation to a height by his memorable journey in the East, the 
immediate result of which was the splendidly illustrated Holy 
Land , Syria., Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and A T ubia (4 vols. 1842- 
49). Meantime he had been made an Associate in 1838, and 
an Academician in 1841, while subsequently he received many 
honours, the last being the freedom of the City of Edinburgh in 
1858. R. died in London, 25th November 1864. His wonder- 
ful industry may be judged from the fact that, besides theatri- 
cal scenes and prints, he produced nearly 300 finished pictures 
and some 11,000 sketches in oil and water-colour. A sale of 
the latter after his death realised ^17,000. Admirable speci- 
mens of R.’s best style are the ‘Ruins of Baalbec’ (1841), 
‘Temple of Karriac* (1S45), ‘ Destruction of Jerusalem’ (1849), 

‘ Venice ’ (1852), ‘Interior of St. Peter’s’ (1854), ‘ Rome ’ (1855), 
‘Temple of the Sun, Baalbec* (1861), ‘Mausoleum of Hadrian* 
(1863). Thackeray, a fast friend of R., says his ‘hand i* the 
perfect’and accomplished slave of his intellect, and ready, ’like a 
genius in an Eastern tale, to execute the most wonderful feats 
and beautiful works with the most extraordinary rapidity,* 
IJis facility in the attainment of broad, powerful effects is 
equalled by his faultless fidelity in the treatment of subjects 
ranging from the most gorgeous interior to the airy heights of 
Lebanon, and from ambitious Gothic piles to the vast Theban 
ruins. See Life of A\, compiled from his Journals, by James 
Ballantync (Edin. 1S66). 

Rob'ertson, Frederick William, was born in London, 
February 3, 1816. He was the son of a Scotch gentleman, 
Captain Frederick R. f of the Royal Artille/y, and the first five 
happy years of his life were spent in Leith Fort, He was edu- 
cated for some time at the gram mar-school of Beverley, in York- 
shire, accompanied his parents to the Continent for a year, 
during which he secured an accurate acquaintance with the 
French language, and at the age of sixteen he entered the Edin- 
burgh Academy. At the Academy he won all but the highest 
honours ; and from that institution he passed for a brief session 
to Edinburgh University, Destined by his father for the bar, 
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he himself nourished the hope of entering the army. The chivalry 
of his nature had already been abundantly manifested at school : 
< 1 was rocked and cradled, ’ he writes, * to the roar of artillery/ 
In the end, however, he entered Bmzenose College, Oxford 
(1836), and proceeded to holy orders. In 1840 he was ordained 
at Winchester by the bishop of the diocese, and obtained the 
curacy of St. Maurice and St. Mary Calendar in that city. He 
began work in the spirit of an ascetic, and so weakened mind and 
body that he had to seek rest on the Continent at the end of a 
year. At Geneva he married the daughter of an English baronet. 
Returning to England, he took duty at Cheltenham as curate to 
the Rev. Archibald Boyd. In this position he remained for five 
years, but at the end of that time the crisis of his life occurred. 
He had hitherto called himself an Evangelical, and now lie found 
himself no Evangelical. Like Jouffroy, he found his old beliefs 
‘slip from him like a garment.’ The spiritual fascination exerted 
by certain of the Tractarians over him faded before the light of 
reason, and towards the greater portion of his party lie began to 
conceive the bitterest dislike. ‘They tell lies in the name of 
God ; others tell them in the name of the devil : ' — such were the 
words with which he tore himself from those who shated his early 
faith. He threw up his curacy at Cheltenham, and led a lonely 
life for some time in the Tyrol and at Heidelberg. In 1847 he 
came back to England, and undertook the charge of St. Ebbes, 
Oxford. Two months after, lie removed to Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, where he spent the remaining six years of his life. 
The intensely practical tone of his preaching took hold not move 
of the aristocratic circles at Brighton than of the working classes. 
He preached charity as no other English divine has ever preached 
it. He determined to make Christianity * bear upon the social 
state of all parties ; upon the questions which agitated society ; 
upon the great movements of tne world.’ Therefore he worked 
among his people not only in the pulpit, but on the platform, 
meeting Chartists and infidels on their own terms, believing ill 
altogether of nobody and no class ; seeking ‘ to judge the world 
and to estimate the world’s maxims as Christ judged and estima- 
ted,* His catholicity prevented his union with any separate 
school, and prevented him also from founding a school. No man 
of so sensitive a nature suffered more narrow-minded persecution 
on account of doctrine ; but no man has wrung more admiration 
from his enemies. Ilis nature was full of Christian chivalry ; 
and throughout all cultivated society in the land a new religious 
energy, spiritual and not less rational, has been developed by his 
preaching, by the teaching of his books, and above all by the 
story of his pure life. lie died, a broken-down man, in his 
thirty -seventh year, August 14, 1853. Four series of his Sermons 
have been published (1855-73). His Expository Lectures on St. 
Pattfs Epistle to the Corinthians appeared in 1859; Lectures 
and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics followed in 1858 ; 
an Analysis of Tennyson } s ‘ In Memorhim ' in 1862 ; and Notes 
on Genesis were edited in 1877. The Rev. Stopford Brooke has 
written a fine Life of his friend (1865). 

Rob'ertson, James Craigie, born in 1813 at Aberdeen, 
roceeded from the Marischal College to Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge, where he graduated (1834), Having taken Anglican 
orders, he became vicar of Bekesboume, Kent (1846), was made 
a canon of Canterbury (1859), and received the chair of ecclesi- 
astical history in King’s College, London (1864), which he held 
till 1875. R. has written A History of the Christian Church 
(1853 ; new ed. 8 vols. 1873-75), Sketches of Church History , 
First Six Centuries (1855)* and Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1859), a biography whose general accuracy is maned by a per- 
vading tone of hostility. He has also edited Heylyn’s History 
of the Reformation for the Ecclesiastical History Society, Bar- 
grave’s Alexander Vlf. and his Cardinals for the Camden 
Society, and for the Record Office Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket (vols. i.-ii. 1875-76). 

Rob'ertson, Joseph, a distinguished Scottish antiquary, 
born at Aberdeen, 17th May 1810, educated at the grammar- 
school there and at Marischal College, went to Edinburgh in 
1833, and was for some time engaged in miscellaneous literary 
work. From 1839 to 1843 he edited the Aberdeen Constitutional, 
from 1843 to 1849 the Glasgow Constitutional, and from 1849 to 
1 ®53 the Edinburgh Evening Courant. In 1853 he was ap- 
pointed Curator of the Historical Department of the Register 
House, Edinburgh, an office which he held till his death, 13th 
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December 1866. R, was a most laborious student, and a most 
cautious, shrewd, and penetrating critic. HU work is 'among 
the best of its kind done in any country. In conjunction with 
Mr. John Stuart he founded the Spalding Club in 1839. The 
principal works written or edited by him are The Book of Ban* 
Accord, or a Guide to the City of Aberdeen (1839) ; for the Spald- 
ing Club, Gordon of Rothiemay’s History of Scots Affairs trow 
1637 to 1641, edited in conjunction with Mr. Grub (3 vols. 1841) s 
Collections for a History of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff 
(1843) ; Illustrations of the Topography and Antiquities of the 
Shires of Aberdeen and Banff (3 vols. 1847-62) ; for the Mait- 
land Club, Book of the Collegiate Church Of St. Maty and St. 
Anne , Glasgow (1846), and Ckartulary of the Black Friars of 
Glasgow (1846); for the Bannatyne Club, Catalogues of the 
Jewels , Dresses, Furniture, Books, and Paintings of Mary Queen 
of Scots (1863), with an admirable historical preface; and the 
Concilia Scotia (2 vols. 1866), also edited for the Bannatyne 
Club, and regarded as his most important contribution to archseo- 
logical literature. 

Rob'ertson, Thomas William, a brilliant modem drama- 
tist, was born at Spalding, in Lincolnshire, 9th January 1829. 
He was born, as it were, on the stage ; in his own phrase, * was 
nursed on rose-pink and cradled in properties/ His father and 
mother both earned some theatrical reputation, and his sister, 
Madge R. (now Mrs. Kendal), subsequently became one of the 
brightest ornaments of the famed Haymarket company. R. him- 
self failed as an actor in the provinces, and settled in London as j 
a journalist in i860. After much literary drudgery, he became 
dramatic critic to the Illustrated Times, and a contributor to the 
best of the lighter periodicals. Meantime he had written and 
translated many plays, but it was not till after many delays and 
disappointments that he achieved his first triumph as a dramatist 
on the production of Society at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre in 
1865. This success he followed up with Ours in 1 866, Caste in 
1867, Play in 1868, School in 1869, and A/.P. in 1870. These 
comedies, aptly called cabinet piciures of society, are all charac- 
terised by unwonted freshness and realism, and in scarcely a less 
degree by arch humour and dramatic effect. The plots, in their 
simple, flimsy structure the reverse of ‘ sensational/ are sustained 
by the strong element of well-balanced dramatis persona , and 
enlivened by delightful idyllic situations. Recoiling from mock 
heroics and staginess, R. has been taxed with the opposite evil 
of commonplace, but the real faults of his art are those of the 
everyday life he depicts— a shallow cynicism, occasional vul- 
garity, and a tendency to ‘chaff’ or ‘verbal wit/ but these are 
atoned for by the presence of genuine poetic feeling. R. died in 
London, 3d February 1871. 

Rob'ertson, William, an illustrious Scottish historian, 
was born in the manse of Borthwick, county of Mid-Lothian, 
September 19, 1721. His father removed to Edinburgh as 
minister of Old Greyfriars* Church, and William commenced 
university studies at the age of twelve. At the age of twenty 
lie was licensed to preach, and two years afterward| the Earl 
of Ilopetoun presented him to the parish of Gladsmiiir, Had- 
dingtonshire. Nothing in R.’s life redounds more to his credit 
than the fact that in the manse of Gladsmuir, with a stipend 
of only jfioo, he supported and educated six orphan sisters 
and a bi other; and only on reaching his thirtieth year, when 
they were all comfortably established in life, did he himself 
marry. He early became a noted debater in church courts, 
and on such questions as that of lay patronage took up so 
decided a position as ere long to be looked to os leader 
of the moderate party in the General Assembly. In 1775 
his predilection for historical inquiry was manifested, in the title 
of the only sermon lie ever "published— The Situation of the 
World at the Time of Christs Appearance, and its Connection 
with the Success of His Religion Considered. Shortly after this 
R. distinguished himself as the defender of Home, whose tragedy 
of Dougins caused such scandal in ultra-Calvinistic circles. In 
1759 appeared his History of Scotland during the Reigns of Mary 
and James VI., till his Accession to the Crown of England. This 
work, which occupied two quarto volumes, ;Wa* sold by the 
author for ^600, and congratulations upon its success reached 
him from the most distinguished men of the day. ft, was now 
appointed garrison chaplain at Stirling; in 1761 he became a 
Dean of the Chapel Royal ; in 1762 he was raised to the Princi- 


p&bfeip of Edinburgh University, uniting the duties of that post 
with those of minister of Old Greyfriars j and two years later he 
was nominated historiographer of Scotland, with a salary of 
jfaOQ' In *769 he published The History of the Reign of the 
Emperor Chirk* P'm wth a View of the Progress of Society from 
the Subversion of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century (3 vols. 4to). The copyright of tins work 
brought ^3600. Eight years afterwards, his History of America 
(9 vols. 4to) added still to his fame. He laboured for the repeal 
of some laws against the Catholics then enforced in Scotland ; 
and in the riots consequent on the agi^tion of the auestion his 
house was attacked. His literary labours ended with the publi- 
cation of An Historical Disquisition Concerning the Knowledge 
which the Ancient* had of India (1791). R. died on the I xth of 
June 1793. As a divine he was more at home in the church 
courts than in the pulpit ; his strong common sense and his ad- 
ministrative ability long preserved the power to his party, in 
spite of the wishes of a large number of ministers, and almost 
all the laity. Readers of Carlyle’s autobiography or Cock- 
bum's memorials know what a delightful position he held in 
Edinburgh society during one of its most renowned epochs. His 
histories it is now the fashion to pronounce shallow and un- 
scholatly ; his style is somewhat inflexible, and not free from 
Scotticisms ; and his researches have long since been surpassed 
or corrected and amplified, as by Prescott in regard to America, 
and Maxwell in regard to Charles V. Still R. will continue to 
be read for his philosophical analyses of broad national move- 
ments, for his power of grouping and contrasting characters, and 
for the chastened eloquence of his descriptions. As a rule he is 
to be credited with candid impartiality ; he himself says that in 
writing he always considered himself as giving evidence before a 
court of justice. Dugald Stewart wrote his Life in 1801 ; and to 
the 1822 edition of his works (12 vols. 8vo) Bishop Gleig has 
prefixed a memoir of the author. 

Robespierre, MaximUien- Marie -Isidore, bom at Arras, 
May 6, 1758, obtained through clerical patronage a bursary in the 
College Louis-lc-Grand, and having successfully completed his 
course, settled like R. fibre as ‘advocate in his native town. The 
bishop, foreseeing in him an excellent business man, ‘happily 
free from genius, made him judge of the diocese, but unwilling- 
ness to sentence a fellow-creature to death induced him U& resign 
the post. Extant pleadings and prize essays, composed by him 
in the years 1783-85, are full of allusions to the King, 1 that dear 
and sacred head,’ of panegyrics on Rousseau, and railings against 
Voltaire; but his first distinctly political woik, on the state of 
' things in the provinces (1788), combats the preponderance given 
to nobles and clergy in the elections. In 1789 Artois sent him 
as one of its sixteen representatives up to the States-General. 
There and in the Constituent Assembly he made his mark, in 
spite of the inextinguishable laughter that greeted his sea-green 
visage, screech-owl tones, and grimaces ‘like a cat’s,’ said Mira- 
beau, * that has drunk vinegar ; 1 nay, even Mirabeau confessed, 

* This man will make his way : he believes all that he says. 1 
Acknowledged high-priest of the Jacobins (q. v.), and appointed 
Public Accuser in the new courts of judicature, R. devoted one 
of eighty speeches addressed to the Constituent Assembly (Janu- 
ary-October 1791) to urging the abolition of capital punishment ; 
by another he carried a kind of self-denying ordinance, which 
let him retire awhile to Arras, and find the place illuminated in 
his honour. Back in Paris in seven weeks’ time, he profited by 
his exclusion from the Legislative Assembly to strengthen his 
influence in the Jacobin Club, where, safe fiom contradiction, he 
c*mld speak of ‘ a thousand daggers whetted to take his life,’ or 
‘sacrifice that life to justice, liberty, truth, and boundless love for 
his fellow-men. * He lay invisible through August 9-10, 1792, 
when the populace rose, the Tuileries were stormed, the Swiss 
Guards slain ; with Marat provided for the including of personal 
enemies in the September Massacre ; yet ‘ nearly wept ’ at the 
thought that one just man was said to nave fallen with the rest. 
With Damon and Marat he headed the Mountain in the National 
Convention, cowered in the first two months of its session before 
Girondist accusations, but by December plucked up courage to 
argue on the King’s trial that here if anywhere right was might. 
The first six months of 1793 were spent in the annihilation of the 
Gironde, and Marat's assassination (July 13) left R. almost abso- 
lute dictator, with Hebert and Danton, leaders of the Cordeliers, 
only in his way. Them, too, as Ultras and Atheists, R. and his 


creatures of the Committee of Public §$fetyy/$t Just and 
Couthon, brought to the scaffold (March 1794) 5 and ever glut- 
ting the mob with blood, he next must make Convention detree 
the existence of a Supreme Being, with the consolatory principle 


of the soul’s immortality, on'8th June celebrating the feast of hie 
new worship, a priest and prophet clad in a sky-blue coat. Two 
days later came Couthon’s * Decree of the 22d Prairial/ extending 
the Law of Suspects, and giving fresh vigour to arrests s the 
increase of terror which followed it was all of R.’s secret direc- 
tion. At length, on 27th July, shouts of 4 Tyranny, Dictatorships 
Triumvirate,' burst from the Convention, and the meeting ended 
with the accusation of R., who, on the failure of Henriot’s 
attempted rising, half killed himself, and the guillotine com- 
pleting his bungling pistol’s work, ‘went down to hell; 1 28th 
July 1794. His overthrow by men as vile as he was chiefly 
due to rivalry between the Committees and Convention, to R.’s i 
own disputes with Barr£re and Varenne, and to the ridicule | 
roused by his new religion ; but that he fell, and with him the 
Reign of Terror (q. v.), justifies almost any causes of his fall. His 1 
virtues of ‘ amiability,’ neatness, and fondness for pets, but throw 
into stronger relief his vanity, cowardice, cant, and cold-blooded 
blood-thirstiness; the title of ‘Incorruptible’ is the one white 
hair, and consequent defect, in his otherwise utter blackness. A 
complete edition of R.’s poems, essays, and speeches wa9 pub- 
lished by Laponneraye (2d ed. 3 vols. 1840-42), and his Life has 
been written by G. H. Lewes (1839), Tissot (1844), and Hamel 
(4 vols. 1865 et seq,\ See also Histories of the Revolution by 
Carlyle, Thiers, Michelet, &c., and D’Hericault's La Revolution de 
Thcrmidor, R. cl le Comitt de Salut Public en I'An II. (Par. 1876). 

Rob'in Good'fellow, or Hobgoblin (Fr. gobelin , Ger. 
kobold ), a domestic fairy of English folklore, answering to the 
* Nisse God-Dreng* of Scandinavia,’ the ‘Knecht Ruprecht* of 
Germany, and the ‘Brownie’ of Scottish superstition. The off- 
spring of a ‘proper young wench’ by Oberon, king of the fairies, 
he ran away from his mother at six years of age, and received 
from his father the power of turning himself ‘to horse, to hog, 
to clog, to ape,’ with the command to * love those that honest be, 
and help them in necessity.' According to Book IV. of Regi- 
nald Scot’s blackletter Discoverie of Witchcraft (Lond. 1584), 
maids were wont to set out a ‘ boll of milke ’ for Robin, * for 
grinding of malt and mustard, and sweeping the house at mid- 
right, and he would chafe exceedingly if the maid or good wife 
of the house, hauing compassion of his nakednes, laid anie 
clothes for him besides his messe of white bread and nutke, 
which was his standing fee. For in that case he saith, “What 
haue we here? Hemton liamten, here will I neuer more tiead 
nor stampen. ” ’ In the Midsummer Night's Dream ‘this merry 
wanderer of the night 1 appears as a ‘shrewd and knavish sprite,’ 
who doth ‘jest to Oberon and make him smile,’ and bears the 
appellative of * Puck.’ This Pitch, or pouhe, is an old word for 
‘devil,’ the same as the Icelandic pHht y Frisian puk, and Devon- 
shire pixy (‘ fairy ’). See Drayton, Nymphxdia (282, &c.) ; Milton, 
L'Alltgro (100-114); The Merry Pranhs of R. C., in Percy’s 
Reliques (vol. iii.) ; and Mr. Aldis Wright’s Preface to a Mid • 
summer Night's Dream (Clar. Press. Oxf. 1877). 

Robinhood' Bay, a creek and village in the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, 5 miles S.E. of Whitby. There is here a coastguard 
station. 

Robin'ia, a genus of Leguminoscc , as now restricted, consist- 
ing of a few N. American trees and shrubs. All the species 
have pinnate leaves, frequently with spines at their base as 
stipules ; white or iose-coloured pea-like flowers, arranged in 
racemes springing from the leaf-axils ; a short five-toothed calyx ; 
nine united and one free stamens ; a slender downy style ; and 
narrow, flat, thm-shelled pods containing several seeds. R, 
pseud-acacia has already been referred to under Locust Tree (q. v,). 
This species will grow to the height of 90 feet, but the timber is 
seldom of sufficient size to serve for shipbuilding, for which it 
has been recommended. It can be kept in a shrub state by 
planting close and clipping, and then forms a good hedge plant. 
The roots have the taste and smell of liquorice, but are poisonous. 
R. viscosa , which has its young branches covered with a viscid 
substance, and bears rose-coloured flowers, is a smaller tree than 
the above ; and R. hispida (Rose acacia), with hispid branches 
and large deep rose-coloured flowers, in loose racemes, seldom 
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exceeds 6 or S feet in height. Both are natives of the Southern 
United States, and both are ornamental plants, particularly the 
last named. The genus R. was established in memory of Jean ! 
Robin, who was the first in Europe to raise R> pseud- acacia from 
seed. Gerard, in 1 599, speaks of him as * the curious and pain- 
full lierbarist of Pans/ 

Robins, Benjamin, an English mathematician, was born at 
Bath in 1 707. Circumstances denied him the benefits of a good 
education, but by his own exertions he made sufficient advance 
in mathematics to be enabled to settle in London as a teacher. 
Here he continued energetically his own self-culture, and made 
a considerable reputation by the publication of several mathe- 
matical works. In 1742 appeared his great work, the jVezv 
Principles of Gunnery , for which he received the gold medal 
from the Royal Society. lie made a valuable series of expeii- 
ments, which established the whole theory of projectiles upon a 
solid basis. He invented the ballistic pendulum for determining 
the velocity of cannon balls, and suggested a method for cal- 
culating the explosive force of a charge. He was the first to 
appreciate the true value of rifling and the advantages to be 
derived from the use of elongated shot. In 1749 he was made 
engineer m general to the East India Company, and went to 
India the succeeding year. He had hardly finished the plans 
' for the defence of Madras when he died of fever, July 29, 1751. 
His mathematical works ■were published collectively after his 
death by Dr. Wilson (1761) ; and he is believed to have had a 
j great share m the composition of Anson’s Voyage Round the 
World ( 1 740-44). 

Robinson, Edward, born at Southington, Connecticut, 
U.S., 10th April 1794, after graduating at Hamilton College in 
1816, and acting as tutor there (1817-18), settled at Clinton till 
1821, when he removed to Andover, where he published an 
edition of eleven books of the Iliad , and taught Hebrew under 
Professor Stuart at the Seminary, helping him also with the 
second edition of his Hebinv Grammar (1S23-26). His own 
translation of Wahls’ Clavis Philologica Kwi 'lestamenti ap- 
peared in 1825. During 1826-30 he studied at Halle and 
Berlin, marrying in 1828 Therese von Jakob. On his return to 
the United States he was made piofcssor extraordinary at 
Andover (1S30-33), but his health giving way, he removed to 
Boston, and in 11837 received a professorship in Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, New York, held by him for the rest of his life. 
His travels with the Rev. Kb Smith m Palestine in 1838 and 
1850 have vasdy benefited biblical geography, his greatest woik 
being the Biblical Researches (3 vols. 1841, compressed into 2 
vols. and a 3d added in 1856). For this book he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society of London in 1842, 
as well as the degree of D.D. fiorri Halle University, previously 
conferred upon him by Dartmouth College (1831). Yale College 
made him LL D. in 1S44. He died 27th January 1864. 
Besides the works mentioned, R. published A Dutton ary of the 
Bible for the use of Schools and Young Persons (1833) ; Greek 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament (1836 ; 2d ed. I S4 7 ) ; 
Greek Harmony of the Gospels (1845; 2d cd. 1847) ; English 
Harmony of the Gospels { 1845; 2d ed. 1851), &c. In 1S31 he 
founded the Biblical Repository ; editing it himself for four years, 
and in 1843 the Bibliotheca Sacra, to which he contributed till 
1855. His Physical Geography of the Holy I. and, edited by his 
wife in 1S64, appeared in 1865. The life of R. has been written 
by Hitchcock (New York, 1863). — Therese Albertine 
Louise von Jakob, wife of the preceding, the daughter of 
Professor von Jakob, was born at Ilalle, 261b January 1797. 
Living with her father in Russia from 1807 to 1816, she learned 
the Slavic languages, and on her return to llalJe began to 
publish poems. Among her fnends were Goethe, the Hum- 
boldts, Grimm, Savigny, and Ritter. In 1822 she translated 
Scott's Old Mortality and Black Dwarf into German, signing 
herself ‘Ernest Berthold ; * in 1824 she published Psyche, 
Original 'dales, under the name ‘ Talyj ’ (the initials of her 
name), and in 1825-26 Voiksheder der Serbeni (m 2 vols, ). After 
her marriage with Dr. Edward Robinson in 1828, she translated 
Pickering’s essay On Indian Languages into German (1834) ; 
wrote many essays for her husband’s magazine the Biblical Re- 
pository, among them several on the Slavic languages ; and pub- 
lished in Germany, while her husband was in Palestine, her 
Characteristics of the Popular Songs of the German Nations , and 
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an essay on Ossian (1840). On her return to New York she 
wrote two small books on American history for Use in Germany, 
several novels which her daughter translated into English, and 
in 1850 was published her greatest work, An Historical Vim 
of the Language and Literature of the Slavic Nations. After 
her husband’s death in 1863, she lived at Hamburg, where her 
son was American consul, and there she died, 13th April *870. 
Her Fifteen Years , a Picture from the Last Century , was published 
posthumously. 

Robinson, Henry Orabb, F.S.A., born at Bury-St.- 
Edmund’s, Suffolk, May 13, 1775, and After being artickd to a 
lawyer at Colchester and jfn London, studied at Jena and other 
German universities (1S00-5). Admitted to the ‘ Weimar circle,* 
lie made the acquaintance of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, 
and Madame ue Stael ; was Times correspondent in Spain 
during the first two years of the Peninsular War (1808-9) ; 
and on returning to London became a regular contributor, being 
thus brought into contact with many of the leading writers of his 
day. He was called to the bar (1813), and having acquired a 
fortune on the Norfolk circuit, retired in 1828 to private life and 
the society of Wordsworth, Lamb, Coleridge, Landor, and their 
compeers. A dissenter and a Liberal, he was one of the earliest 
members of the Athenaeum Club, and a founder of University 
College, London, as also of the Flaxman Gallery. Pie died in 
London, February 5, 1867, leaving behind him a delightful 
Diary, which lias been edited by Dr. Sadler (3 vols. Lond. 
1869"). 

Rob'inson, John, the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, was 
born in 1575* probably in Lincolnshire, entered Cambridge 
University 111 1592, and after holding for some time a benefice 
near Great Yai mouth, was suspended by the bishop for Puritan 
leaning'? in 1602. He drew together an independent congrega- 
tion at Norwich, and was formally excluded from the Church of 
England in 1604. In the same year lie became pastor of a 
society of Dissenters at Scrooby, on the borders of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. Persecution diove R, and many of his flock to 
Amsterdam, where they were reinforced by other Dissenting 
exiles. In 1609 the little body settled in Leyden, and there 
i during eleven years their church increased until it had 300 com- 
municants. Through intercourse with Dr. Ames and R. Parker 
the extreme separatist views of R. were modified, but he con- 
tinued to condemn the u^c of the Liturgy and the indiscriminate 
admission to the sacraments. Entering zealously into the scheme 
of an American settlement, he promoted the negotiations with 
the Plymouth company, and dismissed with a farewell sermon w 
the part of his congregation which sailed in the Speedwell and 
Mayflower, 22d July 1620. lie intended to follow with the rest 
of the congiegntion, but before arrangements were completed he 
died, i*t March 1625. His two sons accompanied the second 
expedition soun after, and Ins descendants in America are nume-t 
ious. R. is the author of various controversial works, which 
show sound classical scholarship and a luminous dialectic faculty. 
His complete works, with a memoir by Robert Ashton, and an 
account of his descendants by W. Allen, appeared in London and 
Boston in 3 vols. 1S51. 

Rob inson, Sir Hercules George Robert, bom in 1824, 

after studying at Sandhui&t, leccivcd a commission in the 87th 
Foot, hut retired, and held various Civil Service appointments, 
and was a member of the Irish Poor-Law Board (1846-53). He 
was next successively appointed President of Montserrat (1854), 
Lieutenant-Governor of St. Christopher's (1855), and Governor of 
Hong- Kong (1859), of Ceylon (1865), and of New South Walgs 
(1872), where his six years’ term of office has just expired. 
Having already been knighted in 1859, he was advanced to the 
rank of G.C.M.G. in 1875 for his services in connection with 
the annexation of the Fiji Islands. 

Robison, John, a Scotch natural philosopher, was bom at 
Boghall, Stirlingshire, in 1 739. After graduating in 1756 at 
Glasgow University, he became mathematical tutor to the son of 
Admiral Knowles. In 1762 he was intrusted with the charge 
of Harrison’s chronometer on a voyage to Jamaica, and on his 
return renewed his studies at Glasgow with the view of entering 
the Church. Under the influence of James Watt and Ur. Black, 
however, he turned his attention to physical subjects, and in 
1766 succeeded the latter (who had been called to Edinburgh) 
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as lecturer on chemistry* In * 77 ° k* accompanied Admiral 
Knowles to Russia as his secretary, and remained in that country 
till 1773, when he was called to the vacant chair of natural philo- 
sophy in Edinburgh University. In 1783 he took a leading part 
in the organisation of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of which 
he was for some time secretary, and to the Transactions of which 
he contributed several papers. He edited" Black’s Lectures on 
Chemistry (1803) with illustrative notes ; and published a first 
volume on the Elements of Mechanical Philosophy (1822), R. 
died January 28, 1805. 

Bob .Boy Macgregor Oam'pboll, the Highland Robin 
Hood, born about 1665, was nicknamed Roy (Gael, ‘red’) be- 
cause of his ruddy complexion, and himself assumed the name of 
Campbell in* consequence of Acts of Parliament abolishing his 
own. His father, Donald Macgregor of Glengyle, held a lieu- 
tenant-colonel's commission from James II., but Rob appears to 
have followed the humble calling of a small grazier, till, acquiring 
the Craig Royston and Inversnaid estates, near the head of Loch 
Lomond, and trusted by the Duke of Montrose with consider- 
able loans, he gradually extended his speculations in the cattle 
line. These turned out ill; Rob absconded with j£iooo, ob- 
tained on false pretences, in his sporan; and in June 1712 an 
advertisement appeared in the Edinburgh Evening Courant 
offering a reward for his apprehension. Montrose’s agents, while 
seizing Craig Royston, insulted Rob’s haughty wife, and he him- 
self, having found a protector in the Duke of Argyle, commenced 
a predatory warfare with his late patron, and also with all up- 
holders of the Union. In the rebellion of 1715 the Earl of Mar 
sent him to raise a part of the Macgregor clan at Aberdeen, in 
which city lie lodged with a kinsman, Professor Gregory. His 
lukewarm zeal at Sheriffmuir did not save him from attainder, 
nor hinder Cadogan from burning his house at Breadalbane, an 
act which Rob avenged in the succeeding year by relieving the 
Montrose factor of over ^300. For some years longer he con- 
tinued to levy 4 black mail** on the surrounding country, running 
thereby a hundred risks, captured more than once, but only to 
escape, writing Montrose a mock-heroic challenge (1719), and to 
General Wade, the maker of- proleptic roads, an offer of his 
services to George I, Growing at length more peaceable, he 
fought a final duel with Alaster Stewart of Invernahyle, receiv- 
ing then his first and only wound ; turned religion^, or at least 
subscribed to Keith’s I/istoty of the Affairs of Chink and State 
in Scotlatid (1734), and died in his bed at Balquhidder in 1735. 
He left five sons, the third of whom, James, died an outlaw in 
Paris, October 1754, while the youngest, Robin, was hanged for 
abduction at Edinburgh on February 24 of the same year. Con- 
cerning Rob Roy himself, his daring, wariness, and generosity to 
the poor, his strength and ape-like arms, much may be found in 
Scott’s Introduction to his great romance, and something, too, 
in the Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy , by K. Macleay (Edm. 
1818). 

Boo'ambole, or Spanish Shall'ot, differs very little in 
geneial appeaiance from garlic {Allium sa/ivum), excepting by 
its larger size in all the parts. The cultivated plant, which has 
received the name of A. ophioscorod<m y is a form of A. Scorodo - 
prasuviy a native plant of most parts of Europe, including Eng- 
land and Scotland. R. was formerly grown for the same pur- 
poses as garlic, from which it is distinguished by * the bulbs 
being smaller, milder in taste, and by the plant producing bulbs 
on the joints of the stem as well as at the base.’ 

Boccell'a. See Archill. 

ftochambeftu, Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, 
Comte de, a French marshal, was the son of the governor of 
Vendome, and was born there, 1st July 1725. Entering the army 
in 1742, he took part in the campaigns of Bohemia, Bavaria, 
and the Rhine. For his services at the siege of Namur he was 
made a colonel (1747). He also brilliantly distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Maestricht. For his bravery in the expedi- 
tion to Minorca he received the Cross pf St. Louis (1756)* and 
was raised to the rank of brigadier. He took part in the Seven 
Years’ War, became marechal-de-camp and inspector of cavalry 
in 1761. In 1780 he was sent to America to assist the revolted 
British colonists with an auxiliary force of 6000 men, and had a 
great share in the arrangements that forced Lord Cornwallis to 
capitulate with his whole force at Yorktown, in Virginia, 19th 
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October 1781, On his return to Franc Ahfc was made governor 
of Picardy. In 1790 he accepted the command of the army of 
the North, and in 1791 was made a marshal of France. In 1792 
he resigned his command and withdrew to his country estate, 
narrowly escaped execution by the Terrorists, received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour from Napoleon, and died at Thor^, 
loth May 1807, See Mimoires de R., by Luce de Lancival 
(Par. 1809). 

Rodi'dale, an industrial town of England, Lancashire, 
situated on both sides and in the pleasant vale of the Roch or 
Roche, 10 miles N.E, of Manchester by rail. The river is crossed 
by five bridges, two of which, for passenger traffic, are light iron- 
work structures. The parish church, dating from the 12th c., 
stands on an eminence, and is approached by a flight of 122 
steps. St. Mary’s Chapel-of-ease (1770) was thoroughly remo- 
delled in 1864-66, and among the modern places of worship are 
St. Alban’s, a rich Second Pointed structure (1859), a Methodist 
Free church in Italian style (1865), a Gothic chapel of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians (1868), All Saints’, Hamer, St. Edmund's at 
Falinge, and St. Peter’s (1871) ; two Wesleyan chapels, two 
United Methodist Free churches, two Independent chapels, four 
Baptist chapels, two Catholic chapels, two Unitarian chapels, 
two Primitive Methodist chapels, a New Connexion chapel, 
and a ‘ Friends' Meeting-House. The finest municipal building 
is the townhall, a Gothic edifice completed in 1867, which 
is surmounted by a tower and spire, together 240 feet high, 
and the front of which (220 feet long) faces the river. It con- 
tains, besides the municipal chambers, an exchange, borough 
court, free public library, and a great hall (90 feet by 56). The 
public baths were opened by the corporation in 1868, and a new 
post-office was erected in 1875. R. lias a grammar-school which 
dates from 1565, and many benevolent institutions. It is the 
birthplace and chief centre of the working-men’s co-operative 
movement — the Equitable Pioneers’ Co-operative Society, formed 
in 1844, having (1878) 9700 members, a capital of some 
^300,000, and yearly sales amounting to ^280,000. There are 
several similar societies in R., and one of these opened the 
Prince of Wales Theatre in 1867. From an early period R. 
has been noted for its manufactures. A Flemish colony in 
Edward III.’s reign introduced the woollen industry, and by 
the time of Elizabeth R. had attained great prosperity. It is 
still one of the chief centres of the woollen trade known as 
funnel \ but cotton is now manufactured here even more exten- 
sively. In 1871, the latter industry employed 5928 men and 
7277 women ; the former, for woollen cloth, 1909 men and 
2699 women, and for worsted goods, 878 hands. The manu- 
facture of engines and machinery employed 788 ; of spindles, 
133 ; of silk, 400 ; of iron, 742 hands ; while 990 were engaged 
as coal -miners, and 444 as stone-quarriers. The R. Canal, 
33 miles long, completed at a cost of j£6oo f ooo, unites 
with the Calder and Ribble Navigation at Halifax, and the 
Duke of Bridgewater's canal near Manchester, and thus gives 
the chief seats of trade in Lancashire and Yorkshire connec- 
tion with the E. and W. seas. Two newspapers are published 
weekly at R., where also are held important markets for 
wool, dye-stuffs, and agricultural produce. Pop. (1871) 44,559; 
(1878) about 65,000. R. returns one member to Parliament 
The parliamentary borough was enlarged by the Act 1867, and 
the municipal borough was made conterminous with it by the 
R. Improvement Act (1872). The family of Lord Byron were 
Barons de R., and held the manor and estates for more than 
two centuries, but these were sold by the poet in 1823. See 
Robertson’s Guide to R . Past and Present. 

Koche'fort, Henri, otherwise Le Comte Victor-Henri 
de Bochefort-Lu$ay, a French journalist and politician of 
the Red Republican school, was born at Paris on the 30th of 
January 1830, and was the son of a Legitimist Marquis, who 
was also a noted comic dramatist. After studying medicine for 
some time, R. took to literature, and, after working for some 
years as a chroniqucur on minor journals, and a contributor to 
comic papers, such as the Charivari, he became one of the 
principal members of the Ftaff of JOEvhiemmt and Le Figaro, 
Between 1856 and 1866, he wrote some eighteen or twenty 
comedies and vaudevilles, generally in collaboration with other 
dramatists. In 1868 the bitterness of his satirical articles in the 
Figaro upon the Imperial regime caused several prosecutions to 
be instituted against that paper. On this account he withdrew 
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from its staff, and began the publication of a weekly pamphlet 
under the name of La Lanteme . More than 80,000 copies were 
sold on the day of its first publication (1st June 1868), and its 
circulation as a whole averaged about 120,000 weekly. It 
was suppressed by the Government after the eleventh number, 
and prosecutions were instituted against R., who fled to 
Brussels, where he continued the publication of La Lanteme ; and, 
among other things, fought his fourth duel de jourttaliste, In 
1869 lie returned to Paris, having been elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies by the First Circumscription of Paris, after being 
defeated by M, Jules Favre in the Seventh. He now started a 
journal called La Marseillaise , in which he continued his attacks 
upon the Empire. It was while attempting to arrange a duel 
between R. and Prince Pierre Bonaparte that M. Victor Noir, 
a writer in La Marseillaise , was shot dead by the Prince in his 
own salon. Early in 1870 the journal was seized, and a fresh 
prosecution instituted against R. by the authority of the Chamber. 
On the 22d of January he was fined 3000 francs and sentenced 
to six months* imprisonment. The overthrow of the Empire on 
the 4th of September released him from the Sainte-Pelagie, and 
he became a member of the Provisional Government, but resigned 
on the 1st of November. In December he re-established La 
Lanteme , and in February 1871 changed its name to Le Mot 
t TOrdre . Elected in February to the National Assembly, he 
refused to sit, and by his writings promoted the cause of the 
Commune. After its fall he was arrested, and sentenced to 
fifteen years’ transportation. He was taken to New Caledonia 
in 1873, but in March 1874 he made his escape to Newcastle, 
New South Wales, whence he returned to Europe by way of 
America. He settled first at Brussels and then at Geneva, in both 
of which places he continued the publication of La Lanteme . 
In 1876 he became a regular contributor to the newspapers Les 
Droits de V Homme and Le Radical , published in Paris. 

Roche'fort-Bur-Mer (‘the rock fortress by the sea’), a 
strongly fortified seaport and arsenal of France, department 
of Charente - Infer ieure, situated on the right bank of the 
Charente, 7 miles from its mouth, and 18 miles S.S.E. of 
La Rochelle by rail. In its military port the largest vessels 
float at all times, but the commercial port does not admit 
close to the quays vessels of more than 800 tons. Tonnay- 
Charente, which is 3 miles farther up the river, may be regarded 
as the proper commercial port of R. f for, though vessels 
coming up the river discharge at R., they almost invariably pass 
up to Tonnay to load. The arsenal has immense magazines, 
cannon-foundries, shipbuilding docks, spacious wharves and 
repairing basins, and a sail factory with a frontage of 1245 feet. 
The Marine Hospital, built in 1787, has 1285 beds, and contains 
a library of 12,000 vols. The finest houses of R. surround the 
great central square Place d’Armes or Place Colbert, which is 
adorned with rows of elm-trees. The town has a tribunal of 
commerce, a school of hydrography, a botanic garden, and a 
maritime museum. The chief industries are shipbuilding, sail- 
making, distilling, and the manufacture of vinegar and essences. 
It has also important commerce in wine, brandy, salt, corn, 
horses, fish, building timber, and colonial wares. In 1873, in 
R. and Tonnay theie entered 152 British vessels of 56,156 tons, 
and cleared 151 of 56,259 tons. Pop. (1872) 21,564, 

Roche'foucauld. Sec Larochefoucauld. 

Rochelle' (Low. Lat. Rupella , ‘little rock’), the capital of 
the French department Charente-Inferieure, 88 miles \v.S.\V. 
of Poitiers by rail, is the finest of all the western harbours of 
France, with roadsteads sheltered by the lie de Re and the lie 
d’Oleron. Neither its cathedral, an unfinished Grecian structure 
(1780), nor any of its seven churches, lias much beauty, the finest 
buildings being the Gothic Hotel-de-Ville (1486-1607), the Palais- 
de-Justice (1614), the arsenal, and an imposing Bourse, Besides 
an outer and inner harbour there are two docks, the larger of 
which, with an area of 7 acres 2066 sq. yards, was deepened and im- 
proved in 1874, Plans arc now (1878) under consideration for the 
construction of new floating and dry docks at a cost of £400,000; 
and the Marans Canal, opened in 1876, is to be ultimately 
carried through Vauban's fortifications into the harbour. In 1876 
the exports included 46,300 gallons of wine, 91,412 gallons of 
brandy, and 323,000 cubic feet of pit-props ; the imports, 86,346 
tons of coal, 9368 tons of iron ore, 3215 tons of salt codfish, 
4332 tons of wood, and 3079 tons of pitch j while the customs 
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amounted to £124,957. There entered 273 vessels of 65,125 
tons, and cleared 184 of 55,274 tons. The only important manu- 
facture of R. is one of coal bricks, employing 102 hands in 1875 1 
but the neighbouring salt-marshes, covering 554° acres, engage 
41 10 more, and the fisheries, ranking twelfth in France, are carried 
on by 321 boats and over 4500 men. Pop. (1872) 19,506. 
Founded in the 10th c,, R. came to England as part of the 
dowry of Eleanor of Poitou (1152), was captured by Louis VIII. 
(1224), but ceded to Edward III. at the Treaty of Bretigny 
(1360), and finally annexed to France (1372). A Huguenot 
stronghold, it surrendered to the League after a six months* 
siege (1573 ); and in 1628, after an heroic defence of fourteen 
months, which cost the lives of 15,000 men, Buckingham’s 
expedition bringing no relief, its fall decided the fate of Protes- 
tantism in France, and the citizens almost to a man fled abroad, 
leaving 4000 where sixty years before there had been 72,000 in- 
habitants. 

Rochelle' Salt is a double tartrate of potash and soda 
(KNaC4lI 4 Ofl4H a O), prepared by neutralising cream of tartar 
with carbonate of soda. It forms beautiful transparent prismatic 
crystals. It was discovered in 1672 by Seignette, a Rochelle 
apothecary, whence its name. 

Rochester (I^at. Durobrivcc, Old Eng. Hroffe-ceaster , * the 
camp on the rock ’), a city of Kent, on a bend of the 
Medway, 31 miles E.N.E. of London by rail, forms almost 
one continuous town with Chatham (q. v.) on the E. and 
Strood, across the river, on the W., being joined to the latter 
by an iron swing bridge (1856), with a centre span of 170 
feet. The cathedral, founded by St. Augustine (604) and 
rebuilt by Bishop Gundulf (1077-1107), is comparatively small, 
being 306 feet long by 162 feet wide across the large transept, 
and has a disappointing exterior, with a ‘modern Gothic’ central 
tower (1825); the redeeming features are the pure Norman nave, 
the crypt (one of the few survivals of Gundulfs work), and the 
fine Decorated doorway of the chapter-house. Its restoration 
at a cost of £13,000 was completed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott 
in 1875. Between the cathedral and the river, surrounded by 
public gardens, stands the 1 2th c. castle, the finest specimen of 
a Norman keep in England, 104 feet high. Other buddings are 
the churches of St. Margaret (mostly rebuilt 1824-40 ; restored 
1872) and St. Nicholas (1624; icstored 1863); the Deanery, 
adjoining the rums of St. Andrew’s Priory, three of whose gate- 
ways still remain; the brick townhall (1687), county court-house 
(1S62), St. Baitholomew’s Hospital (1863), Borstal Prison 
(erected in 1874 for 500 convicts), the grammar-school (1542), 
Williamson’s free mathematical school (1 701), and Watts' 
Hospital (1579), described in The Seven Poor Travellers of 
Dickens, who spent the last eleven years of his life at Gadshill 
(3 miles fiom R.), the scene of Falstaff's exploits. R. lias no 
special industries of its own, except oyster and other fisheries, 
many of the inhabitants being employed in the Government 
woiks at Chatham. The shipping and trade returns of the two 
ports are given together, viz., entered (1877) 4340 vessels of 
635,630 tons, and cleared 3446 of 355,697 tons ; imports (1876) 
£1,719,445, exports £176,318, and customs £6 583. On De- 
cember 31, 1877, 97S ships of 41,736 tons were registered as 
bedonging to R. and Chatham, besides 105 fishing-boats, R. 
publishes one weekly newspaper, and sends two members to 
Parliament, Pop (1871) 18,352. The scat of the second oldest 
English bishopric, co-cxtensive with the kingdom of W. Kent, 
R. suffered much in the Middle Ages from siege and conflagra- 
tion, being destroyed by jEthelred, King of Mercia (676), and by 
the Danes (839), captured by Rufus from Iris brother's adherents 
(1087), and three times burnt during the 12th c. James II. 
embarked here for France after his abdication, 23d December 
1688. See Walcott’s Memorials of R> (Lond, 1866). 

Rochester, a city of New York, U.S., 7 miles from and 263 
feet above Lake Ontario, on Genesee River. Three falls upon this 
river of 96, 86, and 83 feet high respectively are within the city, 
and afford immense water power. All lake vessels can ascend 
to the lowest fall. The main stem of the New York Central 
Railway crosses the city at the upper fall. The Genesee Valley, 
the Northern Central, and the R. and State lines also have their 
termini here. The Erie Canal, on a fine stone aqueduct of 7 
arches, and the Genesee Valley Canal, also cross the city. Ready- 
made clothing is now the largest manufacture, boots and shoes 
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mnk next there ait also iBflour-roills, .r8 breweries, the Leigh- 
ton Iron Bridge Works, the Stewart Rubber Company, the 
largest carriage factory in the U.S., 5 tobacco factories, &c. R. 
is now becoming a great distributing centre for coal, and has 
! also a vast nursery business. A magnificent system of water- 
| works (including a reservoir of 82,000,000 gallons capacity) was 
recently constructed at a cost of $3,250,000. It contains a city 
[ hall, court-house, free academy, 60 churches, a university with 
10 professors and 160 students, a Baptist Theological Seminary 
with 8 professors and 77 students, 23 public schools with 200 
1 teachers and 10,000 pupils, a public library, an Athenaeum, a law 
[ Library, 2 hospitals (City and St. Mary's), with provision for 500 
| patients, industrial school, house of refuge, 4 orphan asylums, 

: and other .benevolent institutions ; a penitentiary, a lunatic 
asylum, and Mount Hope Cemetery, one of the oldest of its 
kind in the U.S. There are 3 daily and 4 weekly papers. Pop. 

I (1876) 82,500. 

Rochester, John Wilmot, JEarl of, was bom at Ditchley, 

; Oxfordshire, April 10, 1647. Educated at Burford School, he 
entered Waltham College, Oxford, when only twelve years old, 
and at fourteen was made M.A. along with several other young 
noblemen, by the Earl of Clarendon. In 1661 he set out to 
travel in France and Italy; in 1665 he served at sea under 
Sandwich, distinguishing himself for bravery at Bergen ; and in 
the following year he engaged under Sir Edward Spragge, whose 
message lie once carried to another commander in an open boat, 
amid a storm of shot. But on his return to London, the dissolute 
court too eagerly welcomed him as a man of fashion and spirit. 
Charles II. made him Gentleman of the Bedcliamber and Ranger 
of Woodstock Park. He plunged into systematic debauchery 
of every kind, was by his own expression intoxicated almost 
uninterruptedly for five years ; turned highwayman, chairman, 
innkeeper, quack doctor, and beggar by turns, in order to pur- 
sue the lowest amours ; professed the openest infidelity ; and, 
in short, was more corrupt than even the King himself. Occa- 
sionally he retired from the couit orgies to the study ; but even 
there too often to compose poems tne very names of which no 
modern pen would transcribe.* Some of his lyrics, however, are 
graceful and pure, while his familiar letters to his wife reveal him 
in the character of a tender-hcai ted husband. He was altogether 
a prodigy of vice. The good qualities of a frank and generous 
nature which he possessed were only passports to the inner circle 
of the most profligate court in the woild ; and he must be judged 
by his time. He had spent his prodigal life at the age of thirty- 
one ; and on liis deathbed seems to have made sincere profession 
of contrition to Dr. Burnet, who by his desire published the 
well-known Passages of the Life and Death of John , Earl of R. 
The date of R.'s death is July 26, 1680. In 1680 appeared a 
collection of his poems, with many said to be spurious. Ilis 
tragedy of Valentmian was published in 1685. Several editions 
of his works have been put forth, the best of which are St. 
Eviemont's (1709) and that printed by Tonson in 1714. 

Roche-sur-Yon or Napoleon- Vendee, a town of France, 
department of Vendee, on the river Yon, 49 miles S. of 
Nantes by rail. Its principal streets converge to the spacious 
and central Place Napoleon, in which stands a bionze statue 
to Napoleon 1 ., the founder of the town. R, manufactures 
leather, beer, and hats, and has a considerable hardware trade. 
Pop. (1872) 8841. 

Rochet (Low Lat. rochet tits, from O. II. Gcr. roc , ‘a coat ’), 
a linen garment resembling an albc, only shorter and with close 
sleeves, formerly worn by priests and acolytes, but at present 
restricted to bishops and certain privileged canons. It formed 
part of the episcopal habit presenbed by the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI., and the lawn sleeves attached to the 
Chimere (q. v.) are a later modification of the ancient vest- 
mem. 

Rock, in Geology, is the general term applied to all materials 
which make up the earth's crust, from loose friable sand to the 
most compact limestone or granite. 

Rock is a confection of boiled sugar made up in sticks or 
rolls, and flavoured and coloured like ordinary sweets, from 
which, indeed, it only differs in form. A spongy, light texture 
is given to some kinds of R. by repeated drawing out and 
folding the material while in a plastic scmi-viscuous condition. 


Such R. is opaque; other kinds of R, r dftipl> rolled, are trans- 
parent and glassy, but by exposure they gradually assume a 
granular structure. 

Rock, Cock of the (Rupicola aurantia), an Inmsorial 
bird belonging to the Manakin family ( Piprtna\ and found in 
S. America and Guinea. It derives its name from the resem- 
blance it bears to the domestic cock* It attains the size of a 
pigeon, and is of a rich orange colour, the wings being black, 
and those of the tail brown tipped with yellow. The feathers 
of the head are erect, and form a double row, and the wing 
coverts and tail coverts are very conspicuous, forming plumes 
which closely resemble the tail of the cock. The C. of the R. 
appears to be solitary in its habits, and to be active at twilight 
and during the night. The eggs are white, and number two. 

Rock'all, a rounded rock rising from the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 300 miles W. of North Uist, in the Outer Hebrides. It 
is about 20 feet in height, and is frequented by large flocks of 
sea-birds. A good deal of fishing is carried on in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Rock Alum, or Roche Alum (Fr. Alan de Roche), a 
reddish variety of native alum, found near Civita Vecchia in 
Italy. It is also called Alun de Rome, or Roman Alum, Frag- 
ments of common alum, coloured with Venetian red, pass in 
commerce as R. A. 

Rock Crys'tal, the name populaily given to transparent, 
colourless, nearly pure crystals of quartz or silica. It usually 
occurs in hexagonal prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids, 
and is found in the Alps, Pyrenees, Siberia, Brazil, Ceylon, 
Saxony, the United Kingdom, and elsewhere. R. C. frequently 
encloses rutile, asbestos, chlorite, different kinds of fluids, &c. 
J.t has many useful and ornamental applications, being the 
* white stone’ of the lapidary, and the material for the ‘pebble* 
lenses of spectacles. In some localities small brilliant crystals 
arc called ‘ diamonds,’ and are greatly esteemed when made up 
into personal ornaments. The use of R. C. for instruments 
of precision — as balance-beams and scale-pans, thermometers, 
standard weights, &c., has been strongly advocated in Germany 
of late years, and indeed normal weights of this material have 
been introduced into the imperial mint for the control of gold 
coins. In its hardness (7), light specific gravity (2*65), and 
absolute indifference at ordinary temperatures to atmospheric or 
chemical changes, R. C. is undoubtedly well adapted for such 
purposes. 

Rook'et is a name primarily applied to Eruca saiiva , a cru- 
ciferous plant of the Mediterranean region, with large white 
flowers veined with purple, and acrid leaves. In S. Europe the 
R. is used when young as a salad herb. Various other plants 
belonging to Cruaferce have also (probably from family likeness) 
received the designation of R., with some prefix. Thus, Bastard 
R. is Brassica Erucastmm ; Dame’s or Garden R. is Hesperis 
matronalis (see Dame’s Violet) ; London R. is Sisymbrium 
Irio (see Hedge Mustard) ; Sea R. is C a kite maritima; Wall 
R. is Diflotaxis tenuifolia ; Winter or Yellow R. is Barbarea 
vulgaris (see Cress). The name Dyer’s R. is applied to Reseda 
Luleola. See Weld. 

Rock'et, a pyrotechnic device projected through the air. 
There are several kinds, as the sky-R., signal-R., life-saving 
R, and war-R., the principle of construction being the same 
in all. The sky-R. is formed by filling a stout cartridge 
cylinder with an inflammable composition such as is used in 
Pyrotechny (q. v.), and ramming it hard around a ‘piercer* 
or tapering spindle, which leaves a central axial cavity. When 
the cylinder is nearly filled, a perforated plug of wood or 
clay is laid in, and over it are placed several pots containing 
‘decorations,* such as stars, serpents, gold and silver rains, &c. 
The top is finished off with a conical cap. The conoidal cavity 
is primed with quick-match, and the finished R. is attached to a 
stick. On igniting the match rapid combustion takes place in 
the central cavity, and the liberated gases, meeting with the 
resistance of the atmosphere, propel the R, upward m a given 
direction, the stick serving as a guide. When the R. is consumed 
the terminal ‘decorations* explode in mid-air with a pleasing 
effect. A signal- R. differs little from a sky-R. A life-saving R. 
is used as a means of carrying a line to a wrecked ship (see 
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Life-Saving Apparatus). The use of the R. as an imple- 
ment of warfare was first rendered practicable by Sir William 
Congreve in 1803. His R. consists of a sheet-iron case filled 
with a combustible charge, and the conical head is hollow for 
the leception of a bursting charge, which is exploded by means 
of a fuse. The base is closed with a metal disc perforated with 
five hole?, a central one to carry the stick, and four peripheral 
ones to serve as gas-vents. This R. has been superseded in the 
British service by Hales’ R,, which dispenses with ft stick. A 
longitudinal section of the R. and the base disc are here figured. 





Hales' War-Rockct. 

The metal base has three gas- vents, and each one is partly sur- 
rounded by a projecting * tail-piece 1 against which the products 
of combustion play. By this arrangement a rotation of the R. 
round the axis of its progression is secured, with the additional 
gains of increased stability and greater accuracy. Four grades 
of Hales’ rockets are used in the British service — namely, 3, 6, 
12, and 24 pounders. They are fired from tubes or stands ad- 
justed to a certain elevation and direction. 

Bock'fish. See Wrasse. 

Bock'ford, a city of Illinois, U.S., on both sides of Rock 
River, 92 miles by rail W. of Chicago, in an agiicultural district 
of unsurpassed beauty and fertility. It is the scat of R. Female 
Seminary, and frdhi the rows of trees which adorn it is called 
the * Forest City.’ There are two furniture factories, one exten- 
sive watch manufactory, one woollen and one cotton mill, several 
flour-mills, five weekly newspapers, and one oatmeal factory. 
Pop. (1870) 11,049. 

BockTiampton, a town in Queensland, on the river Fitzroy 
(q. v.), 45 miles from its mouth, and 420 miles N.W. of Bris- 
bane. It is well laid out and built, lighted with gas, and amply 
.supplied with water. Vessels of large size can easily come up 
to the town, the river being as wide and deep as the Thames, 
with a tidal rise of 14 feet. Above R., however, the navigation 
is limited to smaller craft, in consequence of a rocky bai across 
the river. Being the port of a wide extent of country well 
adapted for rearing stock, and abounding in mineral resources 
R. has a large and growing tiadc. Its principal exports are wool, 
tallow, preserved meats, gold, and copper. Top. (1875) 5 ^°°- 

Booking* Stones, orLogg'an Stones, are blocks of stone 
so exactly balanced that a slight effort is sufficient to displace 
them so as to set them locking about fiom their position of equi- 
librium, even though their mass may amount to several tons. 
They are numerous in Cornwall, Derbyshire, Wales, and other 
places throughout G 1 eat Britain and Ireland. They may have 
resulted from weathering, or perhaps been dropped into posi- 
tion by floating ice during the glacial period. 

Bock' Island, a city of Illinois, U.S., on the Mississippi, 
180 miles W. of Chicago. It is an important 1 abroad centre, 
and contains eleven churches, four banks, a public libiaiy, and 
two daily newspapers. It is connected with Davenport, Iowa, 
by an iron bridge, with passage for trains above and vehicles 
below. On the island fiom which the town takes its name 
stands a national arsenal and armoury. Pop. (1S70) 7890. 

Bockland, a seaport of Maine, U.S., on Owl’s Head Bay, 
which forms its harbour, about 60 miles N.E. of Portland. It 
has eight churches, three banks, and four weekly newspapers. 
Its numerous limekilns produce 1,000,000 casks annually, and 
it has also extensive shipping. Pop. (1870) 7074. 

Bockland Lake, in Rockland county, New York, U.S., 
36 miles N. of New York, 1 mile W. of Hudson river, and 160 
feet above its surface, is a beautiful sheet of water 4 miles in cir- 
cumference. Every year some 200,000 tons of ice are cut here 
for the market by about 1000 men. 

Bockling {Mot ell a), a genus of Teleostean fishes belonging 
to the Gad 1 da or Cod family. The body is compressed near the 
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tail, and has the first dorsal fin short, whilst the second dorsal , 
and anal fins are long. The mouth has barbules . There are 
several species. The Jtf. tricirrat a has three barbules ; the Iff. 
glduca, also known as the 4 mackerel midge,’ attains a length of 
about ij inches. 

Bock' Oil. See Petroleum. 

Bock' Biver, rising in Fond-du-Lac county, Wisconsin, 
U.S., traverses Horicon and Koshkonong Lakes, and then flows 
S. into Illinois, where turning S.W., it reaches the Mississippi 
2 miles below Rock Island, after a total fall of 379 feet, and a 
rather rapid course of 350 miles through a most picturesque and 
fertile valley. It is navigable only at high water, but affords 
great water power. Twelve railway lines cross it. 

Bock'-Boee. See Cistus. 

Bock'-Salt (chloride of sodium or common salt) is a widely 
distributed mineral, being found in cubical crystals and in rock 
beds or masses in numerous regions throughout the globe. 
When pure it is colourless and transparent, but most frequently 
it is tinged red, violet-blue, or green, from the admixture of 
impurities. R. S. is not confined to any particular geological 
formation, for it occurs in the New Red Sandstone in the United 
Kingdom, in Oolitic strata in the Alps, in greensand in Spain, 
and in Tertiary strata in Galicia. These deposits are believed to 
have been formed by the evaporation of salt lakes, alternately 
severed from and joined to the ocean after long lapses of time. 
The most extensive and productive mines in the world are those 
of Wieliczka and Bochnia in Galicia. They have been worked 
for 600 years. The largest British deposits of R. S. are 
found along the valley of the river Weaver in Cheshire, where 
two beds attain an aggregate thickness of nearly 200 feet. See 
Salt. 

Bock' Soap, a blackish, soft, greasy mineral, composed of 
silica, alumina, and water, with smaller proportions of magnesia 
and sand. It is principally used for artists’ crayons, and occurs 
in igneous rocks in Isle of Skye, Antrim, and other European 
localities. 

Bock'work, in gardening, is an artificial structure of irregular 
blocks of stone, enclosing earth in which ferns and other plants 
arc grown. R. ought as far as possible to imitate nature, 
and hence the not uncommon adjuncts of pieces of sculpture, 

| plaster casts, &c., are decidedly out of place. When the base 
of R. is washed by water, shells and pebbles may be appro- 
priately strewn about. 

Bock'y Mountains, the northern portion of the great 
I backbone which runs through the whole length of the American 
! comments, known as the Andes in S. America, the Mexican 
Cordilleras in Mexico and Central America, and the R. M. in 
the United States and British America. The mountains in 
British America and Oregon aie known as the Cascade Ranges, 
from the cascades of the Columbia River. Among them is Mount 
St. Elias (19, 500 feet), the highest of the whole northern system, 
in the United States the R. M. spieadto a breadth of 1000 miles, 
and cover an area of 980,000 sq. miles, constituting the great 
arid region where agriculture is impossible wiihout irrigation. 
They are divided into the Coast Range of California ; the Basin 
Ranges , including the Sierra Nevada, and extending over south- 
eastern Oregon, southern Idaho, western Utah, Nevada, and 
north-eastern California (highest points, Mount Whitney, 14,887 
feet, and Mount Shasta, 14,442 feet) ; the Plateaus , stretching 
from southern Wyoming through western Colorado and eastern 
Utah into New Mexico and Arizona (highest point, Emmon’s 
Peak, Uintah mountains, 13,694 feet); the Park Ranges, in 
southern Wyoming and central Colorado (highest points, Mount 
Harvard, 14,375 feet, and Gray'* Peak, 14,341 feet) ; and the 
Desert Ranges in southern California, Arizona, and New Mexico* 
The rocks are principally metamorphic gneiss, porphyry, granite, 
mica, and talcose slate. The mineral wealth of the R. M. is 
very great. Gold and silver are found in large quantities in 
California and Nevada (q. v.), and have more recently been dis- 
covered in Wyoming and Dacotah. There are also considerable 
quantities of mercury, carboniferous limestone, coal, and petro- 
leum. There are evidences of comparatively recent volcanic 
activity throughout the whole R. M., and geysers and hot springs 
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ape found in many places; The R. M. form the watershed 
between the rivers flowing into the Pacific, and those flowing 
into Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. Many rivers, how- 
ever, itt the Plateau and Basin districts flow into the central 
lakes, usually salt, such as Great Salt Lake and Lake Hum- 
boldt. See J. C. Fremont, Rocky Mountains' Explorer (Lond. 
1861), Raymond's Mines of the Rocky Mountains (New York, 
187th ana United States Geographical and Geological Survey of 
the Rocky Mountain Region, J. W. Powell in charge (vol. iii., 
Washington Government Printing Office, 1877). 

Roco'co (fromFr. rocaille, ‘rock-work’), the name applied 
to a debased style of architecture prevailing in the 18th c., which 
was to Italian Classicism what Flamboyant had been to Gothic, 
or the ‘Jesuit' style of the 17th c. to that of the Renaissance. 
Top-heavy columns, interrupted pediments, an endless multipli- 
cation of ornamental details, and studied avoidance of simplicity, 
with the single redeeming feature of occasional picturesqueness, 
characterised the R. style, which happily was never adopted by 
the English except in their furniture. 

Rocroi, a small fortified town of France, department of 
Ardennes, within 2 \ miles of the Belgian frontier. It is situated 
In an extensive plain surrounded by the forest of Ardennes. Pop. 
(1872) 867. Here the Spaniards were defeated by the French 
under Conde with a loss of 10,000 men, May 19, 1643. 

Rod, known also as a pole or perch, is a measure of length, 
equalling 5J yards. 

Roden'tia (Lat. the ‘gnawing animals’), an order of Mam- 
malia, also known as Gltres. They are represented by such 
quadrupeds as hares, rabbits, rats, mice, porcupines, squirrels, 
jerboas, beavers, See. Their characters are derived from the 
absence of canine teeth, and in having only two incisors m the 
lower jaw. The upper jaw has also two, and very rarely four 
incisors. The incisors are chisel-shaped, and form the gnawing 
organs. Their structure is peculiar ; in front they are covered 
with a layer of hard enamel, while behind they consist of the 
ordinary ivory. The effect of this arrangement is to cause the 
softer and hinder part of each* tooth to wear faster than the hard 
anterior portion, with the result of keeping a sharp edge on the 
tooth by the mere act of attrition. These teeth, further, grow 
from permanent pulps , and increase, like the tusks or the elephant, 
throughout life. The lower jaw of the R. is peculiarly placed, and 
is so aiticulated through the longitudinally set condyles, that its 
antcro-posterior movements are free and extensive, and thus are 
well adapted for gnawing. The molar teeth number about four 
on each side of each jaw. They have smooth crowns, with the 
enamel arranged in transverse folds in ridges. The intestine is 
long, its coccum being well developed. The brain is smooth, 
and well-nigh destitute of convolutions. The eyes are placed 
laterally, and the orbits and temporal fossse of the skull are con- 
tinuous. The placenta is discoid and dcciduaie, and the testes 
of R. appear to pass from the abdomen into the scrotum at the 
breeding season. Despite the fact of the brain being destitute of 
convolutions, many of the R. possess considerable intelligence ; 
e.g., the rats and beavers. 

Rod'eric, the last king of the West Goths in Spain, was, 
according to Rodcric of Toledo, the son of Theudefred, Duke of 
Cordova, while the Arab historians make him a commoner raised 
for his valour to the command of the cavaliy of King Witiza. 
In 709 a revolution deposed Witiza, and placed R. in his stead ; 
but the determined opposition of Eba and Sisebuth, sons of 
Witiza, and Oppas their uncle, the Aichbishop of Toledo, kindled 
a tivil war which was not wholly quenched before the Arab inva- 
sion. On the 28th of April 71 1, 12,000 Berbers, sent under Tarik 
by Muza, landed at Algesiras, advanced under the guidance of 
Count Julian, commandant at Ceuta, and repulsed Theudemir, 
governor of Andalusia. R. hurried forward with an army of from 
50,000 to 100,000 men, against whom Tarik could now bring 
about 25,000 men. They met (July 24) near Xeres de la Fron- 
tera, on the Guadalete, where the battle lasted (it is said) eight 
days, R. had intrusted the wings to the sons of Witiza, who 
through Julian made traitorous terms with the enemy, that gave 
him the victory on July 3, 71 1. R. fell in the battle. His tragic 
fate, the effect of treason and the weakness of the West Gothic 
empire* has won the sympathy of many poets, as of Southey, 
whose poem of Don Roderick shows that he had read to advan- 



tage the romance of Don Rodrigo , written* in the 13th c. Bee 
Dahn, Die Rolitioche GeschuhU dir Westgothen (a vote. 1871), 

Rodea. See Rhqdez. 

Rod'ney, George Brydges, Baron, a famous English 
admiral, was bom at Walton-upon* Thames, r$th February 
1718, and quitted Harrow at the age of twelve to enter the 
navy, where he rose to the command of the Newfoundland 
station (1748). He was elected member for Saltash (1752), as 
rear-admiral destroyed the fortifications of Havre in a three 
days’ bombardment (1759), captured Grenada, Martinique, and 
Santa Lucia (1761), and was rewarded with a baronetcy (1764). 
Despatched in 1 780 to the relief of Gibraltar, then besieged by the 
French and Spaniards, he achieved his purpose by a victory over 
the latter off Cape St. Vincent (1 6th January), then crossing the 
Atlantic, fell in with and defeated the French fleet near Martinique 
(1 7th April), and took the Dutch islands Eustatia, Demerara, and 
Essequibo, with ships and booty to the value of ^3, 000,000. On 
12th April 1782 R. encountered De Grasse off Dominique, each 
fleet consisting of more than thirty ships of the line ; and the battle, 
which lasted twelve hours, resulted in a loss to the French of 
nine vessels, 9000 killed, and a whole train of artillery. Haying 
thus saved Jamaica, and ended the war at a blow, R. returned 
home to receive the title of Baron R. He lived thenceforward 
in retirement, dying in London, 23d May 1792. R.’s brilliant 
victories were chiefly due to his revival of Blake’s tactics of 
breaking the enemy’s line. See his Life , by General G. B. 
Mundy "(2 vols. Lond. 1830). 

Rodos'to (Gr. Rhaidestos), a port of European Turkey, vilayet 
of Adrianople, on the W. shore of the Sea of Marmora, 77 
miles W. by S. of Constantinople. Formerly the seat of a 
Jewish university, it has several mosques, is girt with rich gar- 
dens, and supplies Constantinople with fruit, vegetables, and 
‘fish. Pop. 25,000. 

Rodrig'ues, or Rodrig'uez, a small island belonging to 
Great Britain, situated in the Indian Ocean, 330 miles E. by 
N. of Mauritius, of which it is a dependency. It has an area 
of about 60 square miles, with a mountainous surface, and a re- 
markably healthy climate. The inhabitants, who numbered 
1400 in 1876, are engaged in agriculture, rearing cattle for ex- 
port. to Mauritius, and fishing. The imports and exports in 
1876 amounted to ^3166 and ^8271 respectively. 

Roe and Roelbuck, the female and male of a species of 
Ccrvidce or Deer ( Ccrvus capreolus). The male attains a height 
of from 2 to 2 % feet at the shoulders. It is of smaller size than 
the Fallow Deer. The colour is brown, varied with red and 
grey tints. A white patch occurs at the root of the tail, and 
the inner surface of the limbs is greyish white. The chin is 
white, and there is a patch of the same colour on each side of 
the lip. The R. appears to be monogamous, one male mating 
with one female. The horns have no snag or branch at the 
base, and generally have one front antler and two hinder ones. 
In Scotland the R. is met with in a wild state. The average 
weight is fiom 50 to 60 lbs. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, was bom at Low-Leyton, in Essex, 
about 15S0. After studying at Magdalen College, Oxford, lie 
entered the court of James I., and was knighted m 1604. In 
1609 he sailed for 300 miles up the Amazon, and was next 
sent as envoy to the Great Mogul, Shah Jehan, at whose 
court in Delhi he resided from 1614 to 1618. He entered the 
House of Commons as member for Cirencester in 1620, and 
again in 1640 as member for the University of Oxford. In 
1621 he was sent as ambassador to Constantinople, and on his 
return he presented many Oriental manuscripts, which he had 
collected, to the Bodleian Library. The Alexandrian MS. of 
the Greek Bible which he obtained is now in the British Mu- 
seum. In 1629 R. was successful in negotiating a peace 
between Poland and Sweden, and it 19 believed the interven- 
tion of Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War was due to 
his advice. In 1641 he was English ambassador at the Diet 
of Ratisbon, and on his return he was made Chancellor of the 
Garter and a privy counsellor. Fie died November 6, 1644* 
His works are A True and Faithful Relation of what hath 
lately happened in Constantinople , concerning the Death of 
Sultan Osman and the setting up of Mustapha, his uncle (Lond, 
1622) ; and a Journal of Voyages to the East Indies, TUrkey, 
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Egypt) Palestine and Persia t published first in French (1663), 
and in English in the same volume with IMla Valle’s Travels 
(Lond. 1664). In 1730 proposals were made to publish the 
latter work in 5 vols. f but of these only one ever appeared, 
under the title The Negotiations of Sir Thomas R. in his Embassy 
to the Ottoman Porte (Lond* 1740), The Journal has been 
reprinted by Pinkerton. 

Roe'buck, John Arthur, an English politician, was bom at 
MadraS'in December 1802, his father belonging to a well-known 
Sheffield family. His boyhood was passed in Canada, whence 
he came to England in 1824 to study law. R. was called 
to the bar in 1831, and was returned to Parliament by the 
city of Bath in 1832. In 1835 he was appointed paid agent 
in this country by the House of Assembly of Lower Canada. 
About this time his series of political Pamphlets for the People 
involved him in a duel with Mr. Black, the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle . He lost his seat in Parliament in 1837, 
but regained it in 1841, to be defeated again in 1847. He 
distinguished himself as a supporter of free trade, and as a 
brilliant and daring speaker on many questions, being particu- 
larly celebrated for his antagonism to Mr. Disraeli. In 1855 his 
motion for a committee to inquire into the condition of the army 
before Sebastopol proved the death-blow of the Aberdeen 
Ministry, being carried by a majority of 157. R. himself was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee, which had great influence 
on the reorganisation of our military system. lie defended the 
Austrian rule in Vcnetia, and sympathised strongly with the 
American Confederate party, and with the Danes in the war of 
1864. In 1868 he lost his seat at Sheffield owing to his denun- 
ciation of trades unions, but was again returned in 1874. 
Recently (1877-78), he has abandoned the Liberal party on the 
Eastern question, giving the strongest support to the policy of his 
old opponent, Lord Beaconsfield. R. is intensely national in his 
sympathies, and his passionate admiration of his country, though 
somewhat boastfully expressed, is a sentiment which Englishmen 
will never despise. He has written a Plan for the Government 
of our English Colonies (1849), and a History of the Whig Ministry 
of 1830 (1852). 

Roermond, or Remunt (Fr. Puremonde), called formerly 
Oodsward op de Maas, a town in the Dutch province of 
Limburg, at the junction of the Roer and the Maas, 29 miles 
N. N.W. of Maastricht by rail. It has a fine cathedral of the 
13th c., and is the seat of a Catholic bishop. R, manufactures 
woollens and cottons, paper, and statuary, has important dyeing, 
and an active transit trade. Pop. (i86q) 8816. R. was for- 
merly fortified, and was taken by the Spanish in 1637 and by 
the French in 1792. 


Roe'-stone, a variety of Oolite, resembling pea-stone or 
Pisolite (q. v.). 


Roga'tion Days (Lat. Ferut Rogationum) y the three days 
immediately preceding the Feast of the Ascension, were so 
named because on them litanies were recited by the clergy and 
people in procession, a custom of which the modern Beating the 
Bounds (q. v.) is a relic. Their institution is ascribed to Mamer- 
tius, a bishop of Vienne in the 5th c. 


Roger I., Count of Sicily, youngest of the twelve sons of 
Tancred de Hauteville, was born in Normandy about 1031. 
After serving under his brother, Robert Guiscard (q. v.) against 
the Greeks and Saracens of Southern Italy, he ciossed over to 
Sicily (1060), and at the head of 300 followers captured Messina. 
With forces swollen to 700 by the Christian natives, he over- 
threw 17,000 Moslems in the open field, and, aided by a Pisan 
fleet, mastered Palermo (1072). The fall of Syracuse in 1088, 
and of Girgenti and Enna in the two succeeding years, restored 
the island to the jurisdiction of Rome, and R. received it as a 
fief from Urban II., with the title of * Prince of Sicily, hereditary 
and perpetual Legate of the Holy See.’ lie died at Mileto in 
Calabria, July 11, 1101. — R. H., the sole surviving son of the 


preceding, was born in 1097, and through the death of his cousin 
William without issue, added to Sicily th 


, Sicily the dukedom of Apulia 

(1127). Three years later he obtained from Pope Anaclete II. 
the title of king, and thus became the founder of the Norman 
dynasty of the Two Sicilies. The rise, however, of an anti- 
pope, Innocent II., backed by the Emperor Lothar, forced R. 
to withdraw to Sicily (1136), but Lothar’s death (1137) and 
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Anaclete’s (1138) made Innocent glad to purchase the recogni- 
tion of his papal claims by himself confirming R. in all his terri- 
tories, The latter in 1146 invaded the Eastern Empire, but the 
loss of sixteen galleys in an unsuccessful attack on Constantinople 
was barely compensated by the plunder of Athens, Thebes, 
Corinth and Corfu, and the introduction of the silk manufacture 
to Sicily was the only lasting result of his expedition. In Africa 
the Norman arms were more successful, and by 1152 R. had 
subdued the entire northern coast from Tripoli to Bona. He 
died at Palermo, February 26, 1154, leaving to his son, William 
I., a kingdom firmly consolidated by justice and toleration. See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall (chap. Ivi .) ; BUdinger, Ueber die Nor « 
mannen uttd ihre Staatengritndungen y in Sybel’s Historische 
Zeitschrift (vol, iv. i860) ; and A. H, Johnson, The Normans in 
Europe (Load. 1877). 

Roger of Wendover, an English chronicler of the 13th c., 
was a monk of St. Albans, Jbecame precentor of the Abbey, and 
afterwards prior of Belvoir, from which office he was deposed 
about 1219. He afterwards returned to St. Alhans, where he died, 
it is thought about 1237. His Flores Historiarum is a history of 
the world from its creation in two books, the first coming down 
to the birth of Christ, and the second to the nineteenth year of 
llenry IlI.’s reign. Although not without value for the whole 
period of English history, partly because he has gathered his 
materials from sources that have since perished, by far the most 
important part is that which treats of his own times. Here he 
is an original author, and writes in a bold, manly, and impartial 
style. The work has been edited for the English Historical 
Society by the Rev. H. O. Coxe (Lond. 1841-44), of whose text 
there is an English translation by Giles in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library . 

Rogers, John, the first of the 'Marian martyrs,* bom at 
Deritend, a suburb of Birmingham, in 1505, was for several 
years chaplain to the Merchant Adventurers at Antwerp, and 
pastor of a Dutch congregation at Wittenberg, Saxony, where 
he turned Protestant. He became acquainted with Tyndale 
and Covcrdale, and using the former’s MSS. he prepared a 
revised edition of the English Bible, based on Coverdale, which 
he published under the name of Thomas Matthew. Returning 
to England, he accepted office in the Church, and in 1 553 
was cited before the Frivy Council to answer for a sermon 
which he had preached at St. Paul’s Cross on the Sunday 
after Queen Mary’s entry into London, denouncing Romanism, 
and urging the people to hold to the Reformation principles. 
After a long imprisonment, he was tried for heresy before 
Gardiner, and condemned to be burnt at the stake at Smith- 
field, a sentence executed on February 4, 1555. His life has 
been written by Colonel Joseph L. Chester (Lond. 1861). 

Rogers, Samuel, an English poet, was born at Newington 
Green, near London, July 30, 1 763. As a boy he was introduced 
into his father’s banking-house in Clement's Lane, but his literary 
tastes were early developed, and he used to tell of his once mounting 
the stairs to the door of Dr. Samuel Johnson, but turning cowaia 
with the knocker in his hand. His first efforts were a series of 
essays entitled The Scribbler , contained in the Gentleman' s Maga- 
zine for 1781. In 1786 he paid a publisher ^30 to print his 
Ode to Superstition , with some other poems ; but of these scarce 
twenty copies were sold in four years. His Pleasures of Memory 
(1792) introduced him to the literary world as an imitator of 
Goldsmith, and won him many admirers, goon after his father 
died, and left him in possession of great wealth, which he used 
in gratifying the most refined tastes, 1 1 is famous house in fit. 
J ames’s Place was the repository of exquisite treasures of art and 
literature, and his hospitality brought within its walls the most 
famous men of more than half a century. Of his breakfast 
parties, given in the cool shady morning-room, which Sydney 
Smith described as 1 a place of darkness and gnashing of teeth,' 
reminiscences are to be found in the journals and memoirs of 
very many of his friends. His art collection sold fotf$o t ooo, after 
his death. In 1798 appeared his Epistles to a Friend , and other 
poems ; in 1812 The Voyage of Columbus ; in 1814, Jaequeline t 
published in the same volume with Byron’s Lara: in 1819, 
Human Life— his most vigorous poem, and in 1822, Italy . 
Upon two volumes, containing his Italy , and poems illustrated 
by Turner and Stothard, he afterwards expended, and remunera- 
tively, nearly ^15, 00a At the death of Wordsworth he was 
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offered the laurel, but declined it He died in London, Decem- 
ber xS, 1855, aged ninety-three. By his own account he was 
engaged on the Pleasures of Memory for nine years, and on Italy 
for sixteen. But in spite of all his labour and all his taste, he 
has no place among great poets. His purity of diction does not 
compensate for his feebleness of imagery, and Ilazlitt is scarcely 
too severe in saying that 4 his verses are poetry, chiefly because 
no particle, line, or syllable of them reads like prose/ R. has 
some claim to remembrance as a cynical wit, but even his acid 
mots are losing the sharpness of their flavour through the lapse 
of time. See Recollections of the Table-Talk of S. R. t Esq., 
with a Memoir of his Life (1859). 

Bogs' eveld Mountains, a range in the western portion 
of Cape Colony, with an average height of 5000 feet. From a 
distance it resembles an immense wall, and throughout its 
length of nearly 200 miles there are only one or_two available 
passes. 

Rogue Money is, in Scotland, an assessment made annually 
by the freeholders of each county to pay the expense of appre- 
hending offenders, and of maintaining them in jail, and of pro- 
secuting them. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. See Beggars, Laws of 
England Relative to. 

Rohilcun'd {Rohilkhand) t a Division of the N.W. Provinces, 
British India, bordered N. by the sub-Iiimalayan tract of 
Kumaon, W. and S. by the Ganges, and E. by Oude. Area, 
11,805 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 5,436,314, of whom 21 per cent, 
are Mohammedans. This tract is crossed by several tributaries 
of the Ganges, all flowing S.E., of which the chief is the Ram 
Gunga. The W. portion will be irrigated by the proposed E. 
Ganges Canal ; the N. portion, which forms part of the Terai 
(q. v.), is watered by several old indigenous channels, which 
now (1878) command 52,000 acres. The country is crossed by 
the main line of the Oude and R. Railway, and tapped by 
several branches. The chief towns are Bareilly, Shahjehanpore, 
and Moradabad. The staplq crops are rice, other food grains, 
sugar-cane and cotton. The native state of Rampur (q. v.), 
the last home of the Rohillas, is entirely surrounded by the 
Division. R. takes its name from the Rohillas, an Afghan 
tribe who settled here under AH Mohamed Khan in the be- 
ginning of the iSth c. In 1774, the Nawaub Vizier of Oude 
obtained from Warren Hastings the loan of a British army, in 
consideration of the payment of ^400,000, in order to enforce 
payment of the same sum from the Rohillas, who were alleged 
to have promised to pay it on account of protection from the 
Mcahrattas. The British force was led by Colonel Champion, 
and the Rohillas stoutly resisted. Puppet-shows are still shown 
in the town of Bareilly exhibiting white-faced and rcd-coated 
soldiers being cut to pieces by Rohilla cavalry. But the British 
finally won two battles at Futtehgunge, the Rohillas fled to 
the hills, and the people of Oude gained the plunder and the 
territory. A Rohilla chief, however, was guaranteed in posses- 
sion of Rampur, and R. itself was ceded to the British in 1801. 
In May 1857, the Sepoys at all the cantonments mutinied, and 
there were no European troops in the Division. The majority 
of the Christians, civilian and military, were murdered, though 
some escaped to Agra and Nyni Tal. The Sepoys marched 
off to Delhi, but the entire population rose in insurrection, and 
for many months recognised the authority of Khan Bchaudur 
Khan, the dispossessed descendant of an old Rohilla chief. 
Here he was joined by the Begum of Oude, Prince Feroz of 
Delhi, and Nana Sahib. Bareilly was not taken and R. 
cleared until May 1858. The Nawaub of Rampur was loyal 
throughout. 

Rohlfs, Gerhard, an African traveller, was bom at Vege- 
sack, near Bremen, 14th April 1832. He fought as a volunteer 
in the Schleswig-Holstein struggle of 1849, subsequently studied 
medicine at Heidelberg, Gottingen, and Wurzburg, and after 
travelling through Austria, Italy, and Switzerland, went to 
Algeria (1861), where he served in the foreign legion of the 
French army, and acquired such a command of Arabic that 
he subsequently ventured to travel through the interior in a 
Mohammedan guise. He explored various parts of Morocco 
and the Sudan, crossed the African continent from the Medi- 
terranean to Lagos, in Guinea, accompanied the English expedi- 


tion against Abyssinia (1867), and madet^o notable journeys 
through the Libyan desert, the second in 1873, in which he was 
accompanied by Jordan the astronomer, ZitteT the mineralogist, 
Ascherson the botanist, and Rented the photographer. R. *b 
chief works are Rene dunk Marokko (1868 ; Eng. ed. by Win- 
wood Reade, 1874), Im Auftrage des Kbnigs von Preussen mil 
dem Englischen Expedittons-corps in Abessittien and Land u#d 
Volk in Abcssinien (1869); Von Tripoli nach A lexandrien (1871); 
Land und Volk in Afrika (1870) ; Mein erster Aufenthalt in 
Marokko (1S73) ; Quer durck Afrika , Reise vom Mittelmeer nach 
dem Tsckadsee zum Golf von Guinea (2 parts, 1874-75) ; Drei 
Monate in der Liby'schen Wuste (1875) 5 Beit rage zur Entdeckung 
und Erforschung Afrikas B eric hie aus den Jahren 1 865-70 
(1876) ; and Die Bedcutung Tripolitanicns an sick und <tl$ 
Ausgangspunkt fur Entdecktmgsreisende (1877). In 1878 he 
started from Tripoli, in company with various savants, on an 
expedition into the Eastern Sahara, which is expected to occupy 
five years, and the object of which is to explore a terra incognita 
as extensive as Germany and Austria together, and comprising 
the oasis groups of Waianga, Kufarah, &c., long known by report 
but not yet visited by Europeans. 

Rohtuc'k, the chief town of the district of the same name, in. 
the Punjaub, British India, 42 miles N.W. of Delhi. There is a 
manufacture of turbans interwoven with gold and silver thread, 
and of fine cotton cloth. Pop. (1868) 14,153. — The district 
of R. has an area of 1S11 sq. miles. Pop. (1868) 536,959. It 
is partly irrigated by the W. Jumna Canal. The crops are 
millets, wheat, gram, and barley. The breed of cattle is famous. 
Jhujjur is a considerable town, in a tract which was forfeited 
after the Mutiny of 1857, when the whole district was for a 
time lost to the British. 

Roland (Lat. Rutlandas, Hrolandus ; Ital. Roorlandoy 
Molando y Orlando) , the famous hero of the medieval epics, is 
first mentioned in history by Eginliard, who in his Vita Carols 
Magni describing the rout of a part of the Frankish army at 
Roncevaux (778), says simply 4 Hruodlandus y Britannici limitis 
prcefcctusy fell in the battle with a great number of others.’ Of 
all the chansons de geste relating to R,, the Girard de Viane is 
highest in his praise, but it is the noble poetry of what is 
named par excellence the Chanson de Roland or de Roncevaux , 
that has given this barely historic character the first place in the 
popular imagination among the heroes of the Caiolingian time. 
The Song of R. is one of the oldest, and is certainly one of the 
most remarkable of the heroic poems of medieval France. The 
earliest MS. of it is in the Bodleian Library, and consists of 
3996 verses, the last of which states that it was composed by 
one Turold (nth c.). In the Song, R. is a nephew of Charle- 
magne, a daughter of his sister Bertha by Milon of Anglant, „ 
who had wooed the princess unknown to the emperor. At 
first banished with his mother from the imperial court, R. after- 
wards gams by his valour and chivalrous spirit the favour of 
his uncle, and is included among his twelve paladins. Com- 
manding alone, or with other knights, he undertakes great ex- 
peditions, even to the remote East, and becomes one of the 
most dreaded enemies of the infidel. Heathen Spain has been 
already conquered and forced to sue for peace, when R., leading 
the rear of Charlemagne’s army in the gorges of Roncevals, falls 
a victim to the treason of his stepfather Ganelon and an army 
of 20,000 4 Saracens/ He and his knights fight with prodigious 
valour, but in vain. With labour and great pain the wounded 
R. sounds too late on his ivory horn the signal for Charlemagne 
to return with the main army, but the giant effort bursts his 
temples. He still fights bravely, but 4 his head pains him full 
sore/ When he can no longer see, he strikes with his sword 
Durandal 4 ten blows on the brown roclc/ that 4 God the Father 
may not be shamed by its remaining among the paynim/ The 
good steel creaks, but will not b~eak. Soon 4 death descends 
to R.’s heart/ ... 4 Dead is R., God has his soul in heaven 1 
the emperor reaches Roncevals*— to take terrible vengeance on 
the 4 Saracen * king Marsile and on the traitor Ganelon. 4 What 
a picture!’ exclaims M. Gerusez, quoting a passage expressing 
the sympathy of all nature for the death of R. 4 Call it, if you 
will, the infancy of art and language, but have we not here the 
highest elevation and full maturity of the heroic sentiment? * 
The tale of R, has been a favourite theme of poets. In France 
its memory has been kept fresh by the piteous tragi-comedy of 
Mairet (1635), the opera of Quinault and Lully (1682), the ‘ten- 
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tative lyrique of Mermet (Op^ra, 1864), and the brilliant success 
of the Vicomte de Bonner’s Fille de R. (Theatre Froncuis, 187J). 
It appeared m Germany in the 12th c. as the Ruolantes Liet % 
by Konrad the priest Pfaffe Chunrat ’), and was extended in 
the 13th by the Austrian Strieker. Uhland’s ballads have lent 
the old legend a new charm ; in Italian we have Sosteno de 
Zanobi’s Reali di Francia , Pulci’s // Morgantc Maggiore, 
Cieco di Ferrara’s Mamhriano, Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato t 
Folengo's Orlandino , Forteguerri’s Ricciardetto , Ariosto's Or- 
lando Fwioso ; and in English the Orlando Fur ioso is the best 
tragedy of Robert Greene. See La Chanson de R. on de Ronce - 
vaux (Par. 1837 ; 2d ed. 1869) ; J. L. Bourdillon, Le Poeme de 
Roncevaux (Dijon, 1840) ; the editions of Genin (Par, 1850), Th. 
Muller (Gott. 1851 and 1863), Leon Gautier (2 vols. Tours, 1872 
and 1875), an< l Kugen Kolbing (Heilbronn, 1877) ; Le Chanson 
de R. t translated from the Old French by Adolph d’Avril (Par. 
1877); and Le Chanson de R., Traduction nouvdle % thythviee ct 
assonancie y by L. Petit de Julie ville (Par. 1878). 

Roland d© la Platiere, Jean Marie, was bom at Thizy, 
near Villefranche (Beaujolais), February 18, 1 73 4. At nineteen 
he left his father’s house, and made a peregrination on foot through 
France. At Rouen a relation of his, Godinot, inspector of manu- 
factures, put him in the wa ; of making a living, and some time 
afterwards he was nominated inspector of commerce at Amiens. 
In 1775 he was intrusted by a young friend of his, Sophie Cannet, 
with a letter to Marie Jeanne Phlipon, daughter of an engraver at 
Paris. The result of this introduction was the marriage of Mdlle. 
Phlipon with R., 4th February 1780. He spent four years in 
Amiens thereafter, and then visited England. On his return from 
England lie was removed in bis official capacity to Lyon, and 
there he composed his Dictionnaire des Manufactures et des 
Arts (4 vols. 1785-90). He and his wife about this time had the 
principal share in the management of the Courtier de Lyon. In 
February 1791 he went to Paris as commissioner to the Assembly 
on behalf of the workmen of Lyon, and in December of the same 
year he fixed himself permanently at Paris. In March 1792 
Dumouriez made him Minister of the Interior, and one of his 
first acts in this position was to subsidise Louvet’s journal La 
Sentinclle. When Louis XVI. refused to banish the priests and 
form a camp of 20,000 men, R. sent him a threatening letter. 
The king treated the letter with disdain, whereupon R. read it 
aloud to the Council. The consequence was that Dumouriez had 
to dismiss him, and he appealed with his letter to the Assembly, 
which ordered him to print it, and send it to all the eighty-three 
departments. On August 10, the king’s authority having been 
suspended, R. and the other Girondist ministers resumed their 
places; but in January 1793 they had again to resign, and on 
May 31 R. was arrested. 11 c escaped to the neighbourhood of 
Montmorency, and thence to Rouen. At Rouen the news of 
his wife’s execution caused him to commit suicide, November 15, 
1793. Besides the Dictionnaire already mentioned, R. wrote 
Lett res Strifes de Suisse, d' Italic , de Siale et de Malte (6 vols. 
1776-78), Memoire sur i Education des Troupeaux ( 1779 ); L'Art 
du Fabr leant d' ft off es en Laine (1780), L'Art du Fabncant dc 
Velours de Coton (1780), L Art du Tourlner ( 1 783), De II nfluence 
des Leitres dans les Provinces (17S6), Recueil d' J dees Patnoliques 
(1789), Le Financier Patriate (1789), Compte-rendu d la Competi- 
tion (1793). — Marie Jeanne Phlipon, Mzne. R., wife of the 
preceding, was bom at Paris, March 17, 1754. Her father, an 
engraver, furthered her education by all the means in his power, 
and the girl herself, possessed of beauty of person, gave tokens 
of a mind no less beautiful. In her simple home on the Quai 
des Orfevres she became acquainted with many of the greatest 
works in theology, philosophy, and the sciences. Augustine's 
Confessions took hold of her mind so strongly that she became 
for a time an absolute mystic ; and Plutarch’s Lives imbued her 
with that patriotic devotion which involved her in so many 
troubles and won her so much glory. At the age of eleven she 
entered a convent, and there met Sophie Cannet, the friend who 
introduced her to Roland de Platiere, and with whom for eight 
years she carried on a correspondence. But while yet very 
young, Mdlle. Phlipon abandoned the religion she had embraced 
too impulsively, and during the rest of her life her spirit was that 
of the Stoics. Her marriage with M. Roland de la Platiere took 
place 4th February 1780, During the following ten years the 
Rolands led a somewhat unsettled life, now at Paris, now at 
Amiens, now in England, now at Lyon. When M. Roland 
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went to Paris, his wife’s salon quickly became the cabinet of 
the Girondists. Lovely as she was, it was not her beauty that 
henceforth influenced these Girondists so powerfully ; from her 
childhood she had accustomed herself to think vigorously and 
decide firmly ; her patriotism was of the purest and intensest 
kind ; her genius for politics far outshone that of her husband ; 
his most important state papers were drawn out by his wife, and 
indeed she had latterly to deplore that he could neither think 
nor write except through her. It was Mme. not M. Roland who ■ 
penned the memorable letter to Louis XVI. which led to the 
insurrection of the 20th of June. On the fall of her party the 
Jacobins cast her into prison, and brought the foulest charges 
against her. She appeared before the Convention on December 
7th, and cleared herself triumphantly. When again the Girondist 
ministers retired in January of 1793, and Roland was arrested, 
his wife rose from a sick-bed to demand his release. She herself 
was arrested on J une 2, and during her confinement rapidly com- 
posed the memoirs afterwards published by Bose under the title 
of A ppd a. V im partial Posting par la Citoyenne Roland. 
According to a note on the manuscript, 300 pages were written 
in twenty-two days. Throughout . her imprisonment she was 
heroic ; on the last day of her life, she thanked her judges for 
sending her to her friends, and ran towards her cell as if in 
haste to die ; on her way to the guillotine she spent her time in 
cheering an old prisoner who wept by her side ; and ascending 
the scaffold she turned to the statue of Liberty and exclaimed, 

4 O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name I ’ Mme. 
R. was guillotined 9th November 1793. She forms the noblest 
contrast to the impure Goddess of Reason whom her execu- 
tioners worshipped. Her life and character, in combining the 
best qualities of its spirit, justify the aims of the revolution. See 
an enlarged edition of the Appel ct Postiriti by Champagneux 
(Par. 1S00) ; Lett res autographed de Mme. R addresses ct Bancal 
des J ssarts , with introduction by Sainte-Bcuve (Pai. 1835) ; La 
Correspondame de Mme. R. avec les Demoiselles Cannet {2 vols. 
Par. 1841); Memoires et Cor res fond anc? at Mme. R, (2 vols. 
Par. 1S20 ; 3d ed. 1855; new <•<]. by Dauban, 1864); Dauban’s 
Ftitdc sur Mme. R. (Par. 1864; ; and his Lotties , en fa 7 tie in • 
Sides (2 vols. Pai. 1867). 

Roll, a schedule of parchment, on which the pleadings and 
acts of couit were entered and filed with the proper office^, 
after which they became records of the court. In place of this, 
copies of the pleadings are now in many cases filed. Rolls of 
Parliament are the MS. registers of the proceedings of the old 
Parliaments. The Calvediead was anciently a R. in the two 
Temples, in which every bencher, barrister, and student was 
taxed yearly, for behoof of the cook and other officers, in con- 
sideration of a dinner of calves’ heads in Eastci term. 

Roll, the rapid beating of the r ^ 7 ? 

drum, producing a continuous sound, _ ~ 

written in music — H 

Roll, a cylindrical moulding, very common in Gothic archi- 
tecture. A st roll or ^v-moulding is the R. with an edge 
or drip. .Sometimes in place of the 
edge a fillet is added ; the R. is then ✓fT'Nv 
tenned a roll and ji diet or keel mould- f; s 

in s- IHr 

Roll of Arms, in heraldry, a re- Keel and Scroll Mouldings, 
cord of arms blazoned or illuminated 

on vellum. The earliest R. of A. in England, is * Glover’s R., 
copied (1586) from a list of 1216-72, giving the arms borne by 
Henry III., the princes of the blood, and uie chief barons and 
knights of that period. 

Roll'er {Coracias garnda), a species of Insessorial birds allied 
to the Crow. The Common R. occurs in Europe, N. Africa, 
and Asia. It is larely found in Britain. Its food consists of 
insects, worms, &c. The head, neck, and under parts have 
a beautiful green lustre ; the back is purplish brown, and the 
tail green. The average length is from 10 to 12 inches. The 
R. lays from five to seven eggs of a white colour. Some orni- 
thologists regard the R. as more correctly placed intermediately 
between the Swallow and Bee-eater. Other species are the 
Oriental R. (Eurystomus Oricntalis), found in India, Java, and 
Polynesia. The Eurystomus Pacificus is an allied form, occur* 
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ting in Australia, where it is called the * Dollar Bird,’ from the 
presence of a white Coin-shaped patch on the inner aspect of each 
wing. 

Roll'er, an agricultural implement used for crushing, pressing, 
and smoothing the surface of land. Ordinarily it consists of a 
heavy cylinder of wood, cast iron, or stone, mounted on an axle 
in a suitable frame, and in improved forms of R. the cylinder is 
composed of two or more sections separately mounted* on the 
axle, so that each section has an independent motion. The clod- 
crushing R. consists of a series of wheels or rings all separately 
mounted on a common axle, the periphery of the wheels being 
deeply notched. By making the slot of the wheel much wider 
than the axle on which it is mounted, each wheel has a certain 
amount of play, so that it adapts itself to the inequalities of the 
grouna. Very heavy rollers worked by steam power are now 
much employed for condensing macadamised roads. 

Bolle$ton, George, M.D., F.R.S., born at Maltby, York- 
shire, July 30, 1829, was educate.* ut the Grammar School of 
Gainsborough and Sheffield Collegia 't* School; and, proceeding 
to Pembroke College, Oxford, was elected fellow (1851). Having 
studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s, London, and served as 
assistant-physician in the British Civil Hospital at Smyrna 
during the Crimean War (1S55-56), he became physician to the 
Katcliffe Infirmary, Oxford (185 7;, Linacre Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology (1866), and a fellow of Merton (1872). R. is 
author of an able treatise on Forms of Animal Life (1870), besides 
a Report on Smyrna (1S56), the Harvcian oration for 1873, & c * 
He has also contributed a treatise on craniology to W. Green- 
well’s British Barrows (Oxf. Clar. Press, 1S77). 

Itollin, Charles, a French historian, was bom at Paris, 
January 30, 1661. He studied at the College of Plessis, and for 
three years pursued a course of divinity at the Sorbonne. At 
the age of twenty-two he became professor in his own college, 
in 1687 was appointed professor of rhetoric in the College of 
France, and in 1694 -was chosen rector in the University of Paris. 
He was in 1699 made coadjutant diiector of the College of Beau- 
vais, and endeavoured to introduce into that almost deserted 
establishment the system of education afterwards formulated in 
his Traiti des A'tudes (4V0IS. 1726-28). In 1715 R. lost his post 
in the College of Beauvais through the intrigues of the Jesuits, 
because of his alliance with the Port- Royalists. During his 
retirement lie employed himself upon a carelul edition of Quin- 
tilian (Par. 1715). In 1720 he was again chosen rector of the 
university, but only to be removed from his post in two months 
by a Icitre de cachet . He then engaged upon his famous work, 
the Histoire A m unne % the first volume of which appeared in 1730, 
the thirteenth and last in 1738. As regards accuracy, fulness 
of matter, and correctness of style, this history was pronounced 
by Voltaire the best compilation in any language ; but it is now 
superseded entirely in every department of ancient history. R. 
likewise published several volumes of a Ilistoire Romaine (173S), 
continued by his pupil Crevier. lie died September 14, 1741. 
His Opuscules were printed in 1771 (2 vols.). The best 
edition of his works is that annotated by Guizot in 30 vols. 
(1821-27). 

Rollin, Leclru. See Ledru-Rolun. 

Rolling Mills are used in the manufacture of malleable iron, 
and consist of a train of cylindrical rolls having grooves diminish- 
ing in size towards one end, through which the heated metal is 
passed in succession to improve its quality, and finally to give it 
the different forms of merchant iron, as bar, rod, sheet, rail, T, 
ail^le iron, See, This valuable substitute for the previous pro- 
cess of hammering was introduced in 1 783 by Ilenry Cort of 
Gosport. The rolls are usually placed ‘two high' in strong 
* cheeks ’ or standards, and a connection is formed by cog-wheels, 
motion being imparted from a steam-engine. The rolls may be 
brought closer together by means of lever screws connected 
through the standards to the upper rolls. Two sets of rolls are 
employed, called the roughing and the finishing. In some cases 
the motion of the rolls can be reversed to obviate lifting the 
mass of iron from one side to the other. On the Continent 
‘three-high' rolls are in general use, with which two sets of 
‘passes' are obtained without reversing the motion. R. M. are 
also employed for rolling copper, lead, gold, silver and other 
metals. 
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Roll, Master of. See Master Rolls. 

Romagna, part of the states formerly governed toy the Pope 
(see Papal States), comprising the provinces of Bologna, 
Ravenna, Ferrara, and Forli. 

Romaine', Row. William, the son of a French Protestant 
refugee, bom at Hartlepool in 17x4, was educated at Houghton 
grammar school and at Oxford. Ordained a priest in 1738, he 
became a curate near Epsom, and in 1739 published a sermon 
preached at Oxford University, in which he held, against War- 
burton, that the Pentateuch teaches the doctrine of a future 
state. In 1747 appeared the fiist volume of his edition of 
Calasio's Hebrew Concordance and Lexicon , a work dis- 
tinguished chiefly by its unwarrantable alterations of the 
original. Appointed lecturer at St. Botolph’s in 1748, and 
at St. Dunstan's-in-the-West in 1749, he became two years 
after assistant morning preacher at St. George's. From this 
place he was dismissed by the rector, Dr. Trebeck, who 
was displeased by his great success in preaching, and at his 
fervid and uncompromising Calvinism, For the latter reason, 
too, his sermon on the Lord our Righteousness was the last he 
was allowed to preach at Oxford. In X 752 he had been appointed 
professor of astronomy at Gresham College, a position which he 
soon resigned ; his foolish attacks upon the Newtonian philo- 
sophy having clearly shown his unfitness. In 1766 he became 
rector of St. Andrew, Wardrobe, and St. Anne, Blackfriars, an 
office which he held till his death in 1795, attracting great crowds j 
o f every age and rank by his preaching. Among his many 
works may be mentioned his Twelve Sermons on Solomon's Song 
(1759) ; Twelve Discourses upon the Law and the Gospel (1760) ; 
Life of Faith (1763) ; Walk of Faith ( 1771) ; Triumph of Faith 
(1795).’ The Rev. Brownley Cadogan collected and published 
all his works in 8 vols. (1796). 

Ro'man Cath'olic Church. In explaining the nature and 
constitution of the R. C. C., it is essential to observe at the out- 
set that, according to Roman Catholic belief, the Church in com- 
munion with the see of Rome is identical with the one and only 
Christian Church established by our Lord, and destined to 
continue to the end. Hence we cannot understand the idea 
which animates the Catholic Church at this day apart from the 
plan with which Christ, according to Roman Catholic theology, 
instituted his Church at the beginning. 

L Constitution of the Church. — Christ, then, as Roman Catho- 
lics believe, in founding his church founded an external and 
visible corporation, lie was not content with disseminating his 
doctrine and leaving it to fructify in the minds of men. lie did 
not consider it sufficient to leave the heirs of his doctrine and 
lus spirit sepai ate to the outward eyes, unknown even to each 
other, connected only by such bonds of union as are invisible to 
men and seen by God. On the contrary, he established a church 
so visible that it might fitly be compared to a city set upon a 
hill (Matt. v. 13 sea.) an external body to which recourse might 
easily be had in cases of dispute between Christians (Matt, xviii. 
17), a corporation mled and governed just as all human corpo- 
lations are, by officers with definite powers and functions (Acts 
xx. 28, Eph. iv. 11). 

It follows clearly, if the above be granted, that the Church does 
not consist simply and solely of good and pious Christians. Were 
it so, the Church would be invisible, for it is impossible to dis- 
cover by any human means who are and who are not faithful 
disciples of Christ. Because the Church is a visible corporation, 
she consists of members bound together by external ties, easily 
recognised by all. 

However, there is yet another point which must be noticed 
before the picture of the Church as a corporation can be- com- 
plete. Alt corporations are visible, all have some external 
token or mark of membership — but more than this is required* 
There is a certain unity in a mob, but a real body, such as a 
regiment, a nation, or the like, has a unity which is wanting in 
the case of a mob, and this because the former are, and the latter 
is not, under definite and settled government. Hence, the 
Church consists of two parts, the one composed of officers or 
governors, the other of subjects placed under their rule. 

Up to this point nothing more has been attributed to the 
Church than can be predicated of any external body constituted 
by the will of man. ‘And if our Lord had left the plan and the 
constitution of his Church to the will of man, there would have 
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been no reason why Christians should not have met together, 
formed themselves into j body, and elected their own officers. 
t)f course Roman Catholics believe that it was not so in matter 
of fact. They hold that Christ himself founded the Church after 
his own pattern. All authority was given to the Church by Christ 
himself. As, then, visibility and external union form the first 
essential point in the Roman Catholic idea of the Church, so now 
the second essential point to be kept clearly in view is that in 
the Church all authority descends from above. Its ruler§ do not 
owe their authority to the ruled, but derive it from Christ, and 
their commission is neither given them in the first instance by 
their subjects, nor held afterwards on their sufferance. 

Accordingly Christ, after announcing his intention of estab- 
lishing a kingdom, begins to constitute this kingdom, so to speak, 
from above. First of all he attached his apostles to his person, 
and before any church was formed he told them of the power 
which he intended to place in their hands (Matt. xv. 18, 19, 
xviii, 15-18). Moreover, among the twelve apostles he chose 
one, and put the supreme government in his hands. Early in 
his public life Christ had changed the name of this disciple from 
Simon to Cephas, *>., rock, 111 token, as Christ himself after- 
wards explained, that Peter’s place in the Church was as essen- 
tial to the Church as that of the foundation-stone in a house. 
Christ himself held the keys of the house of David, and he pro- 
mised to place the keys of the kingdom of heaven in Peter’s 
hands. He thus gave him the absolute right of opening the 
gates for the admission of some, and of closing them for the 
exclusion of others. He promised that this sentence of admission 
or exclusion would carry with it all those gifts in the one case 
or the forfeiture of them in the other which Christ intended to 
confer upon men by instituting his Church. The other apostles 
were to share in Peter’s powers of binding and loosing. But 
three prerogatives were reserved for him alone. He only was to 
be the foundation of the Church ; he alone was to hold the keys 
of Christ’s house ; he alone was to be the shepherd of the whole 
flock. Thus Christ, having constituted the apostles as a college 
under this supreme head, sent them forth with power to receive 
all nations into the one body of which they were the appointed 
rulers. 

The Church, according to Christ’s design, was meant to con- 
tinue till the end of all things, and as the Church was of divine 
constitution, the apostles had no power to alter it in its essential 
features. It w r as theirs to complete its organisation according to 
the instructions received from their Master, and then to provide 
for the transmission of the powers with which they were invested 
to their successors. In pursuance of this duty laid upon them, 
St. Peter established his see at Rome, and made the bishops of 
that city the heirs of his supreme office as pastors and rulers of 
the whole Church. This is not the place to. examine the his- 
torical proofs for St. Peter’s Roman episcopacy, or for the trans- 
mission of liis authority to the bishops of Rome as his successors. 
Suffice it to say that Roman Catholic theologians arc agreed 
in asserting that no fact rests on an historical basis more 
solid, and that all antiquity recognised the Roman bishop as the 
successor of the Prince of the Apostles and as the divinely ap- 
pointed head of the Church. 

The apostolic college, as well as St. Peter, who was its chief, 
must continue in the Church. Therefore the apostles chose 
other faithful men, such as St. Timothy and St. Titus, made 
them their successors, and gave them the power in turn to ordain 
successors in their own place. As the world had been given to 
the apostles that they might govern it in Christ’s name, so it 
passed and will ever continue under the rule of bishops, who 
stand in the apostles’ place, and receive their jurisdiction fiom 
them. The apostles were placed under St. Peter, and exercised 
their authority in union with and in submission to him, and the 
bishops of the Catholic Church hold their office in union with 
and in submission to the bishop of Rome, St. Peter’s successor. 
If each bishop had independent power the unity of the Church 
would be at an end. But the Church is one body, and for this 
reason it has in the see of Rome a centre of unity. They and 
they only are Catholic bishops who are in communion with the 
chief see, *>., the see of Rome. They and they only are mem- 
bers of the Church that are subject to him who received from 
Christ the keys by which the Church, Christ’s house, is opened 
and shut. 

Lastly, the bishop is the centre of unity in each diocese, just 
as the Pope is in the whole Church. The bishop must be united 
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with the Pope. The subordinate officers, priests, deacons, and 
the faithful committed to their charge must be subject to the 
bishop. The bishop has ordinary jurisdiction over the faithful 
of his diocese. In other words, ne is not a mere vicar or dele- 
gate, but he exercises authority which comes to him by the stand- 
ing constitution of the Church. At the same time, the Pope 
has ordinary jurisdiction not only over the bishops but over each 
and all of the faithful He is like a monarch, who may rule 
mediately through the governors of provinces who have authority 
given and circumscribed by the statute law, or immediately if 
he chooses to call cases at once and directly into his own court. 
He is indeed far from an absolute monarch. He cannot alter 
the divine constitution of the Church. He cannot do away with 
the episcopate. He cannot alter the rules of government which 
Christ has set. But short of this he has absolute power 6f rule. 
To him, says the Council of Florence, in the person of blessed 
Peter, ‘ Christ has given supreme power of ruling, feeding, and 
governing the universal Church.’ 1 He who gathereth not with 
him/ St. Jerome says , e scattereth. He who eateth the lamb out 
of his house is profane.* 

Such is the constitution of the R. C. C. Christ made St. 
Peter and his successors the visible heads of his visible Church. 
From St. Peter’s successor, power descends to the legitimate 
pastor of a lower grade, and to them all members of the Church 
owe obedience. The 1 Church taught,’ as it is called, conveys 
no power to the Church ruling and teaching. At various periods 
of history, the people, the lower clergy, or imperial sovereigns 
have exercised more or less influence in the election of bishops. 
The mode of the Papal election itself has changed repeatedly: 
but whatever the power conceded to the laity in nominating the 
rulers of the Church, these rulers have ever received their orders 
and their mission not from the laity but from the apostles, and 
through the apostles from Christ. 

II. The Church as the Organ of Truth . — This account of the 
Church’s organisation leads us by a natural sequence to describe 
the purpose for which the organisation was called into being. 
The first purpose of the Church’s organisation in the mind of 
Roman Catholics is the preservation of revealed truth. We say 
preservation, for Roman Catholic theologians do not dream that 
the Church can discover new truths in the supernatural older, or 
is the recipient of fresli revelations. The deposit of faith — 
i.c., the religion revealed by Christ — was given in all its com- 
pleteness to the apostles, and is contained partly in the written 
Word of God, i.e . , in Scripture, partly in liis unwritten word, 
i.e.y in apostolical tradition. However, when the Church started 
there was no Scripture of the New Testament ; and again, at the 
present day the New Testament bears unmistakable marks of the 
occasional way in which it aiose. St. Paul, for instance, does 
not profess to put his entire doctrine in his epistles, lie writes, 
as occasion serves, for the exigencies of the moment. Besides all 
this, it is possible for individuals to difter as to the number and 
names of the books which compose the Bible : and, given the 
list of these books, private persons notoriously differ as to their 
sense. If Scripture affords too great room for the divergences 
of private judgment, still more, perhaps, does this hold true of 
tradition. Who shall say when a father of the Church is giving 
an opinion of his own, and when conveying a tradition which has 
descended from the apostles? Who shall determine the diffu- 
sion, the marks of antiquity, the intrinsic character which recom- 
mend n custom, a tenet, a tradition, as a legacy received from 
the apostles of Christ ? In short, an authority is needed to declare 
first what it is which is included in Scripture and tradition, and 
then to determine the sense of Scripture and tradition. 

This authority, Roman Catholics tell us, is the Church. Xho 
Scriptures regarded as mere historical records , as well as other 
considerations, lead us to the belief that Christ established a 
Church as the organ of truth, and that he endowed it willx his 
Holy Spirit. He promised that the gates of hell would never 
prevail against it, and that he himself would guide it into all 
truth. It is this Church which fixes the list of canonical books, 
regarded as inspired books ; it is this Church which hands down, 
and owing to divine assistance must needs hand down, the full 
and perfect revelation intrusted to the apostles ; it is this Church 
which with infallible voice condemns each deviation of the truth 
as it arises ; it is this Church which, though it cannot add to the 
faith, may still draw inference from the truths once revealed, and 
put either revealed truths or the inferences in that accurate and 
explicit shape which is required to bring them into sharp anta- 
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gonism with the errors of the day. Further* the Churfch may, 
in the exercise of her office, define and impose upon the belief 
of Christians truths given indeed to the apostles originally, but 
which have been, forgotten in certain parts of the Church, or 
which do not stand out so dearly and unmistakably in Scripture 
tradition as to be recognised there at once, even before the 
Church points them out. In all these ways the Church secures 
unity of faith. To her decisions all, ignorant or learned, wise 
or simple, all of every nation, must bow in absolute submission. 
What the Church teaches, they must believe or else forfeit the 
name of Catholic. The unity thus secured is absolute. Catholics 
may hold what opinions they like on matters which the Church 
passes over in silence. Scotists and Thomists, Dominicans and 
Jeshits, may, dispute freely in the schools. But once let the 
Church decide and then dispute ends, faith begins. No Catholic 
may distinguish between fundamental and non-essential articles 
of belief. It is essential to believe all the Church teaches. This 
unity, too, is internal as well as exterior, grounded, as it is, on 
a firm and undoubting belief that the Church is guided by the 
Holy Ghost. 

The reader will have gathered from the above that the Church’s 
infallibility embraces for its object-matters truths of faith and 
morals. No Catholic supposes that the Church is infallible in 
matters merely historical, or in questions of science and literature 
as such. But the question arises, how, through what organs 
does the Church speak ? It must be premised that according to 
Catholic belief it is the office of the bishops to teach — it is the 
duty of the laity to be taught by them. Again, it may be assumed 
after what has been said above, that the pastors cannot speak 
infallibly except in union with the Pope, who is the chief pastor. 
So Roman Catholics have ever held, and it is a necessary in- 
ference from their principles. The Pope is the Church’s head 
by divine ordinance — pastors arc only legitimate so far as they 
are recognised by him. It follows then that the pastors of the 
Church cannot speak with full authority while the head of the 
Church is silent. 

We proceed to observe that there are three ways in which the 
Church claims to pronounce infallibility in faith and morals. Some- 
times the Pope and the Catholic episcopate in the ordinary exercise 
of their ministry, or again by decrees solemnly promulgated, impose 
the obligation of belief upon the faithful. This is known as the 
teaching of the Church dispci sed. and is alloweu by all Roman 
Catholic theologians to be infallible. It was the only way in 
which faith was given or the Church taught during the three first 
centuries of her existence. Secondly, the Pope may summon 
all Catholic bishops to council. In this case the decisions, if 
confirmed by him, arc the judgment of the Church gathered 
together, and are also confessedly infallible. 

Catholics, however, are required to acknowledge a third way 
in which the Church may pronounce without the possibility of 
mistake. She may speak through her head alone, and the recent 
Vatican Council has defined as an article of divme faith that the 
Pope speaking ex cathedra is infallible. The Pope is liable to 
sin like other men ; his infallibility is quite different from im- 
peccability. Ills knowledge is, of course, human and limited. 
He has no infallibility in mundane matter-;, liven in legard to 
the truths of faith he may go astray, if he speak as an individual 
or write a theological treatise as a private doctor. Put when 
he, exercising his office as supreme teacher, imposes a belief to 
be accepted by all the faithful with true interior assent, then, 
and not till then, the assistance of the Holy Ghost secures him 
from error. 

Every one is aware that it is only within the last few years 
tjiat Papal infallibility became an article of binding faith. But 
it must be clearly understood that Roman Catholic theologians 
strenuously deny that this doctrine is new. Now, the Gallican 
di rines maintained that the Pope in his doctrinal decisions was 
not absolutely infallible till he had secured the assent, tacit or 
expressed, of the bishops. Still Gallican with all other Roman 
Catholics allowed (i) that the Pope is the centre of unity, in 
such sense that those out of his communion are not to be reckoned 
Catholics j (2) that the Pope has the chief part in defining doc- 
trine, so that all decisions of general councils need to be con- 
firmed by him ; (3) that ihe Catholic Church is indefectible and 
infallible. Now, Ultramontanists, i.c., the enormous majority 
who have always asserted Papel infallibility, urged their Gallican 
opponents with this difficulty, ‘If the Pope can fall into heresy 
and impose this error as a term of communion, what becomes of 


the Church’s indefectible infallibility?' in com-, 

munion with Rome are no longer Catholid, because on the 
hypothesis they have fallen away from the Catholic faith. The 
bishops who preserve the true faith are no longer Catholic, 
because on the hypothesis they are no longer in communion with 
Rome. In fact, the theory of Papal infallibility is bound in- 
separably to the Roman Catholic theory of the Church's infalli- 
bility. And the Vatican Council, accepted almost immediately 
by every single bishop throughout the R. C. Cl, did but draw an 
obvious inference from primary Roman Catholic principles. Of 
course, the advocates of Papal infallibility defended it by express 
testimonies from Scripture and tradition. But this does not con- 
cern us here. 

III. The Church as the Channel of Grace . — We began by de- 
scribing the organisation of the R. C. C. We went on to say that 
through its organisation it professes to teach the one true faith 
with a voice which cannot err, and to which all nations and all 
men must listen. Yet, when we say that the Church exists to 
teach revealed truth, we have omitted one half of her mission. 
It is the office of the Church to make men holy, no less than to 
unite them in the one true faith. The two offices are closely 
connected. The Church teaches a doctrine which is holy by the 
very fact that it is true and revealed by God. The Church can- 
not err in expounding and applying all the principles of the 
natural law, that law which has been written on the hearts and 
consciences of men. She is no less infallible in expounding 
God’s revealed law, e.g, in explaining the supernatural beatitude 
for which God made man at the first, the means which God took 
to redeem and to repair man’s fallen nature, and the way in 
which his creatures can regain his favour. Further, she offers to 
all men the means of holiness. She professes, through the seven 
sacraments of the new or Christian law, to open fountains of 
grace adapted to every want of the human heart, to every 
.necessity, to every state and condition. She gives the most 
powerful helps and incentives to continual prayer, and, above 
all, she invites men to the one worship which is worthy of 
Almighty God, the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ, 
commonly called the sacrifice of the Mass. In this tremendous 
sacrifice, according to Roman Catholic belief, Christ continues 
in an unbloody manner the sacrifice which he offered on Calvary 
for our redemption, lie still offers himself in sacrifice to the 
eternal Father through the hands of his earthly priests, for 
the living and the dead, for each need of the Chuich or of indi- 
vidual souls. The Mass forms the centre of the Church’s spiritual 
life and worship, and in the communion which forms part of 
the Mass the Church supplies the greatest means of sanctification. 

Lastly, as the Church teaches a holy doctrine, and offers to all 
the means of holiness, so she is distinguished by the holiness of 
her children. Of course, Roman Catholics do not deny that 
there is abundant vice among the children of their Church. 
They know well Christ’s prediction that his Church should con- 
tain unholy members. Still they do not hesitate to vindicate the 
Church’s claim to a special sanctity, which distinguishes her 
utterly from all other bodies. Sanctity, they say, is a note or 
distinguishing mark of the Church no less than unity. In proof 
they bid us look at the lives of the canonised saints, men whom 
God has raised up and continues to raise up in every age of the 
Church, and to whose sanctity he himself sets his seal by the 
miracles which he works through their hands while they are still 
on earth, or for those who invoke their intercession after death. 
Again, Roman Catholics refer the inquirer to the celibate lives 
of the priesthood, to the multitudes of religious men and women 
who have given up home and kindred, property, and, hardest of 
all, their own will, to follow Christ, under the three vows of ; 
poverty, chastity, and entire obedience, to the perfect imitation 
of Jesus Christ in his essential virtues displayed throughout the . 
Church. Much else might be added. We will only allude, in 
conclusion, to that vast mass of ascetical and mystical literature 
which witnesses to the intense earnestness and reality with which 
lives of prayer are cultivated m the R. C. C., and which, consi- 
dering its spirit and its character, has nothing at all like it out- 
side the Church. 

All that has been said on the Roman Catholic idea of the 
Church may \)G summed up in a definition given by the Galilean 
theologian Tournely, and which is substantially the same as that 
of the famous Ultramontane controversialist, Cardinal Bellar- 
mine — * The Church is a congregation of men, united by the 
profession of one and the same Christian faith, and by commu* 
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nicating in the same sacraments, under the government of lawful 
pastors, and especially of the Roman Pontiff/ 

IV. Present Aspect of the Church . — It only remains to sketch 
very briefly the outward aspect of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
at the present hour. At the head stands the Pope, who unites 
in himself various grades of spiritual authority. He is Bishop 
of Rome; he is metropolitan or chief bishop of the Roman 
province ; he is Primate of all Italy ; Patriarch of the West ; 
and, lastly, Sovereign Pontiff of the universal Church. He is 
chosen by the cardinals, or rather by such cardinals as are at 
least deacons, or if not in deacon’s orders have obtained power 
to vote from a preceding pontiff. The election must be made in 
conclave, with the observance of various solemnities and condi- 
tions ; and, in order to make the election valid, the votes of two- 
thirds of the cardinals must fall upon the same candidate. 
Scrutiny follows scrutiny till the result is obtained. The Pope 
once elected holds office for life : he may, indeed, like Celes- 
tine V., resign of his own free will, but short of this no earthly 
power can deprive him of his office as head of the Church and 
vicar of Christ Around the Tope stands the Sacred College of 
Cardinals. It consists, when complete, of six cardinal bishops, 
fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal deacons. These car- 
dinals are chosen by the Pope, and their dignity is second to his 
alone. They form a senate round the Pope. It is theirs to 
assist the Pope in ruling the universal Church, to administer the 
affairs of the Church on the death of a Pope, and to elect his 
successor. The cardinals also chiefly compose the Sacred Con- 
gregation, which may be roughly described as committees insti- 
tuted for managing the affairs of the Papal States, or of the 
Church at large. To the latter class belong the Congregation 
of the Index, which deals with the prohibition of books ; the 
Congregation of the Council, which settles doubts arising with 
regard to the decrees of the Council of Trent ; the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars, which decides on almost all business 
which can come before the ecclesiastical court, except those 
which pertain to faith. The decisions of these congregations 
possess great authority, and if they are issued after consultation 
with the Pope, have the force of law. 

The cardinals assist the Pope, the legates represent him at a 
distance. Some of them hold the legatinc office as an adjunct 
of another dignity, and are called legciti nati . Such was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in Catholic times. Others are nuncios, sent 
by the Pope to temporal princes with power given for a time only. 
Others, in fine, are legates a latere, who are cardinals sent either 
to provinces or to temporal princes, with the privilege of using 
the insignia of apostolic dignity, and of superseding, while piesent 
themselves, all other legates. 

Passing from the Pope, his assessors and his representatives, 
we come to the patriarchs, bishops who rule over a number of 
provinces. Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem 
are still patriarchal secs, although the fact that thc&e countries, 
once subject to them, arc now out of communion with Rome 
has diminished the importance of the patriarchal dignity. Then 
follow the primates, who rule over the metropolitans, who mle 
over provinces, and the bishops who govern single dioceses. 
These bishops are nominated in various ways settled by canon 
law, concordats with sovereigns, &c. ; but they are always ulti- 
mately appointed by the Pope, who nominates them in consistory 
and issues the mandate for their consecration. Missionary coun- 
tries are ruled by bishops and pnests who have no ordinary juris- 
diction, i.e., no power which is attached to their office by the law 
of the Church in the districts which they govern for the time and 
at the Pope’s will. They are known as vicars or prefects apos- 
tolic. . In the year 1877 the number of Catholic bishops 
amounted to 1160. 

The orders of Regulars, or religious in the strict sense, are 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. They are subject to their 
own prelates — abbots, priors, provincials, generals, and the like. 
These in turn are subject immediately to the Holy See. 

A plain and very accurate account of Roman Catholic doctrine 
will be found in the works of Bishop Hay, especially the Sincere 
Christian , republished by Blackw'ood, Edinburgh (1871). Those 
who wish for a deeper and more detailed treatment of the subject, 
in which the xelations of Catholic to Protestant tenets are ably 
discussed, should consult Mohlers’ Symbolism (Eng. trans. by 
Robertson (1847). Hr. Newman examines the Catholic doctrine 
in its historical aspect in one of his most striking works — viz., 
Uie Development of Christian Doctrine (3d ed, 1878), For an 


account of the origin of the Church and the theology of the New 
Testament from a Catholic point of view we may turn toJDol* 
Unger’s First Age of the Church (Eng. trans. by Oxenham, 1867). 
The works of Mr, Allies on St, Peter , published by Burns & 
Oates, may also be recommended to those who would understand 
the authority claimed by the Holy See. and the grounds on which 
it rests. 

RoTnan Cath'olics, Laws Regarding. Sec Act of 

Toleration, In the United Kingdom, a Roman Catholic 
priest is not eligible as a member of the House of Commons. 
The performance of religous service according to the rites of the 
Church of Rome by any one is legal proof of his coming within 
the scope of the prohibition. A Roman Catholic may now hold 
any office in the United Kingdom, except those of sovereign or 
legent, of Lord Chancellor, or Keeper of the Great Seal, of 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, or of Lord High Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Romance', or Roman'za, a little song with a love story, or 
a melody imitative thereof. The word is derived from the songs 
of the troubadours having been sung in the R. languages. 

Romancd Languages, the collective designation of the six 
great modifications of the Lingua Romano. Rustica, or provincial 
Latin of the Empire — Italian, Provencal, French, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese and Wallachian. Each of these being treated under its 
special heading (Wallachian under Rumania), it will here 
be enough to refer to the works of Diez (q. v.) and to the 
valuable articles contained in Romania , Recueil trimcstricl 
consacri a V Etude des Langucs et des Literatures Romanes (Par. 
1872-78). 

RoTnan Cement' is a term commonly applied to any hydrau- 
lic cement prepared from natural cement stones. Parker’s R, C., 
made from the srptaria of the London clay found at the Isle of 
Sheppey, was introduced in 1796. Since then similar argillo- 
calcareous nodules have been found in many other localities in 
Great Britain, and these constitute the basis of a score of other 
Roman cements now before the public. See Mortars. 

RoTnan Em'pire, The Holy, began on Christmas Day, 
Soo, when Karl the Great was crowned by Leo IJI. in St. 
Pe let’s Basilica at Rome, and ended 1006 years afterwards, 
when Fran/ II., Karl's sixty-fourtli successor, resigned the im- 
perial dignity, 6th August 1806. The epithet ( Holy ’ was added 
by Friedrich Baibarossa, occurring first in his Privilege of Austria 
(1156), and was adopted specially as a prdtest against Hilde- 
brand’s assumptions of exclusive priestly sanctity and absolute 
priestly jurisdiction, but generally to express the fact that the 
H. R. E. w r as simply a temporal aspect of the Holy Catholic 
Church. For pope and empcior held co-extensivc sway, reach- 
ing to the earth's utmost limits, and Ctesar’s dignity was para- 
mount, in theoiy at least, over every king, duke, or common- 
wealth of Chustendom. Thu* Edward lll.’s refusal to kiss the 
foot of Ludwig the Bavarian attests those claims which Charles 
the Bold acknowledged by seeking leave of Friedrich III, to 
elevate his duchy into a kingdom. That the imperial office became 
annexed to German sovereignty, to Karoling, Saxon, Hohen- 
staufen, or Ilapsburg dynasties, was no more an essential feature 
of the imperial, than that all modern popes have been Italians 
is of the papal theory. It was as ‘Romans,’ as heirs to Julius 
and Justinian, that emperors asserted their right to universal 
arbitration, which right was widely recognised throughout the 
Middle Ages, with mingled good and ill results, nor till it had 
come to be a sham did the H. R. E. pass for ever away. She 
Emperor, Germany, and Bryce’s Jloly Roman Empire (3d ed. 
Lond. 1871). 

Romanesque Style, The, so far from being a mere corrup- 
tion of classic Roman architecture, was, 6ays Mr, Freeman, ‘a 
more perfect carrying out of ideas which classical Rome attempted 
only imperfectly.’ Falling back on the earlier round-arched 
construction exemplified in the pre-classical emporium by the 
Tiber in aoueducts and military towers, it abandoned the 
Grecian architecture of the entablature for a design where 
columnar capitals immediately support the arches of tbe arcades, 
as seen in Diocletian’s palace at SpAlato {circa 304 A.D.). To 
the 5th and 6th c. basilicas of Ravenna, marking the gradual 
development of Romanesque, succeeded the buildings of Lucca, 
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and to these again the crowning glory of the cathedral of Pisa. 
The invention of bells had given rise to the erection of lofty 
Campaniles, and the Italian type of church stood perfect, with 
its triumphal arch, long-drawn arcades, and apse within, while 
without the whole effect depended on the slender tower. The 
Norman Style (q. v.) grew from a fusion of Byzantine with 
Romanesque, but England, down to the Conquest, or at least to 
Edward the Confessor’s reign, retained the Primitive Roman- 
esque which Augustine brought with him direct from Italy. To 
this Style belong the scanty specimens spared us by Norman 
builders of so-called ‘Anglo-Saxon’ architecture — the crypts of 
Ripon and Hexham, the nave and tower of Deerhurst, and the 
small but highly-finished church of Bradford-on-Avon, — besides 
the original minstersof Sherborne and Malmesbury, ./Ethelwold’s 
church at Winchester, Oswald’s at Worcester, with others long 
perished utterly. The leading features of ail these buildings 
connect them with the earlier Italian rather than the later Norman 
style, the ‘ long-and-short ’ work, namely, resembling the masonry 
of the Verona amphitheatre ; the small and narrow windows, 
splayed within and without ; the columns, rude, but Still recalling 
classicalproportions ; and above all the tall, unbuttressed towers, 
e.g., of Earls Barton and St. Benet’s at Cambridge, whose single 
ornament consists in hard, square strips. In Italy, in the 13th 
C., the native Romanesque was superseded by an imitation of the 
architecture of the N. ; along the Rhine Primitive Romanesque 
lived on into the 12th c. and was the direct 'predecessor of Gothic, 
but in Northern France it had already a hundred years before 
made way for the Transition style, distinguished by vaulting and 
domical construction, which, as Norman, was introduced into 
England in the nth c. See vol. v. of Freeman’s Norman Con- 
quest (Oxf. 1876). 

Ro'man Law. The law of ancient R. was based on the con- 
stitutions of its kings, on the twelve tables of the law's of the 
Decemviri (q, v. ), on the statutes enacted by the senate and 
people, on the edicts of the praetors, and on the Kesponsa Pru - 
dentium , that is, the opinions of learned lawyers ; and, latteily, 
on imperial decrees. Due weight was given by the Roman law 
to customary or unwritten latv (see Custom ; Common Law). 
The material constructed on the above bases was first reduced 
into a Code (q. v.) by order of the Empcior Theodosius (a.d. 43S). 
It continued for several centuries to be the only legal compila- 
tion recognised in the Western Empire. The operation of 
Justinian’s embodiment of R. L., compiled by Tnbonian about 
A.D. 533, was limited to the Eastern Empue. It consists, 
1st, of the Institutes ; 2d, of the Digest or Pandects (q. v.) ; 3d, 
of anew Code, or collection of imperial constitutions; 4th, of 
the Novellae (q. \\). These form the Corpus Juris Civil is, as 
published about the time of Justinian. The systematic manner 
in which the Romans completed their conquests, combined 
with the general wisdom of the Roman law, have caused it to 
be adopted as the foundation of nearly every system of juris- 
prudence in Europe. It has had less influence on English juris- 
prudence than on that of Continental Europe generally, and of 
Scotland. The term Civil Law is sometimes specially applied 
to Roman law. See Taylor’s Introduction to the study of Civil 
Law, Elements of Civil Law ; Gibbon’s Decline and Pali. 

Roma'noff, a famous old Russian Boyar family, which 
ascended the imperial throne of Russia in 1613. Its founder 
Andrei, surnamed Kobyla (‘the maie’), is said to have come 
in 1341 from Prussia to Moscow, where he entered the service 
of Simeon the Proud. His son Feodor, called Koshka (‘the 
cat') had, five sons, from which are descended the families of R., 
Sychovo-Kobylin, Kalytsheff, and Sheremetieff. Feodor’s grand- 
son Zachorji Ivanovitch Koshkin, left two sons, Jakoff, a gene- 
ral whose descendants call themselves Zachanjn-JakovlefT, and 
Jurji, who by his son Roman became foundei of the family 
of Zacharjin-Jurioff. Roman’s daughter Anastasia was in 
1547 married to the Czar Ivan II., and her brother Nikita to 
Eudokia, Princess of Susdal, descended from a brother of Alex- 
ander Nevski. Of this family Michael Feodorovitch R , 
son of Philaret or FcodoT, the Metropolitan of Rostov and 
Patriarch of Moscow', was chosen Czar to put an end to anarchy. 
On his death in 164$ he was succeeded by his son Alexei, who 
died in 1676, leaving two sons, Feodofc III. and Ivan III., 
and a daughter Sophia, by his first marriage ; and by his second 
Retar th© Great, the regenerator and first Emperor of Russia. 
By his first marriage Peter had a son Alexei (died 1718), whose 
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son Peter II. was Emperor, 1727-30, and bf his second the 
daughters Anna and Elizabeth (Empress 1741-62). With 
the Tatter the imperial house of R. died out, and the house of 
Holstein-GottOTp ascended the throne with her sister Anna's 
son, Peter III. ; yet this house is also often called R., by reason 
of its female descen t therefrom. See Campenhausen, Geneatogisch- 
Ckrmologische Geschickte des Hanses R. (Leips. 1805) ; Fred e burg, 
Rossijskjt Zarstvcnny Dom Romanowych (Petersb. 1853 et ‘seqf 

Ro'man Reli'gion. The close connection of the religions of 
the Greeks and Romans in their earliest form is proved by the 
identity of the names of their chief gods, Jupiter ( Diovis ) and 
Zeus pater , Vesta and Heslia , Juno and Dione, Janus and Zen, 
Mars and A res. But while the character and circumstances of 
the Hellenes led them more and more to the complete anthro- 
pomorphism that Attic sculpture perfected and developed, as 
the dominant elements in Greek mythology, personality, fieedom, 
and the richest diversity, the Roman theology is throughout' 
characterised by the abstract idea, by necessity, and by the severest 
order and monotony. In prayer the Greek looked to heaven, 
the Roman veiled his face. The powers of nature were to the 
Roman only personified ideas, ana the nebulous character of his 
gods is seen in the formulae, ‘ Sive^Deo, sive Dece, 9 ‘ Sive Mas, 
sive Fetnina 9 • Sive quo alio nomine te appellari volueris .’ While 
the remains of early Roman mythology are therefore scarce, 
every social condition, every operation of husbandry, had its 
representative in the spirit-world. This Mommsen traces to 
1 the profound sense of the existence of the general in the parti- 
cular,’ and the devotion and self-sacrifice of the individual to the 
whole, which he regards as * the basis of the political union and 
universal dominion of the Roman Empire. The difference 
between the Greek and the R. R. corresponds exactly to 
that between the Hindu and Persian religions, to the latter of 
‘which the Roman affoids a complete parallel. As in Pareism, 
the ethical rises above the mythological, while the number of 
genii is unlimited. Chief of these are the roughly distinguished 
Lares , Inflates, Manes, Larva \ and Lcmurcs. The DU or Divi 
include all personal and intelligent beings of sky, earth, or 
under-world that rule nature by their wiil (as numina ). A few 
evil deities like Vediovis, Robigo (god of corn-rust), Consus (of 
the hidden germs), and Carmentis (of incantation), are wor- 
shipped ; but the good gods like Faumis and Satumus, Vulcanus 
„.nd Vesta, and especially the three greatest, Jupiter, Janus, and 
Mars, have absolute power over men and morals, as well as 
over nature. Other deities named in the festival calendar are 
Tellus (the noimslung earth), Ceres (goddess of growth), Pales 
(of fruitful docks), Ops (of the harvest), Terminus (the boundary- 
stone), Neptunus, Mater Matuta (the morning goddess), Liber 
and Libera (the dehvciers). From the fusion of the Sabines 
with the Roman shepherds, when R. became moie of an Italian 
centre, the three chief gods were raised still higher above the 
others, Jupiter as the good father, pure and holy, Mars as the 
protector and god of war, and Janus as the god of summer, the 
opener of the day and of all life. To the practical Roman the 
cidtus was everything, and true religion was piety according to 
the letter of the law. The root of Roman religion was the be- 
lief that the gods might be used to gain practical advantages. 

All had equal access to the deity. The priest was in no sense a 
mediator, but was a skilled ritualist who could perform w'ith 
exactness the complicated ceremonies of the sacrifices. Of the 
twelve famines (* fire-kmdlcrs ’), the three principal ( majores ) 
were the Flamen Dialis (of Jupiter) and the two priests of Mars 
( Fla mines Martial is et Quinnaiis), the heads of the two Sabian 
Colleges. The Augurs and the College of the Chief Pontifex 
(q. v.) served no special duty. From the foundation of the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol by the Tarqiunu and Servius 
Tullius to the decline of pre-ChiLtian Rome, the R. R. 
held an even course. .Splendid games and a magnificent ritual 
were associated with this citadel of ‘ mightiest and greatest Jove * 
(Jupiter O.M. — formula for Optimus Maximus), which should 
be the head of the whole world, as he was the divine personifi- 
cation of conquering Rome, before which all the nations should 
tremble and bow down. However favouiablo the influence of 
this religion on political life, it supplied nothing to the spiritual 
wants of the people, who turned in time to the rites of the East. 
The Massilian Artemis was worshipped on the Avemine, and 
the books of the Cumasan Sibyl were removed to Rome. To 
these first traces of Hellenic influence w f ere quickly added the 
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rites of Demeter, Persephone, and Dionysos (who were identi- 
fied with Ceres, Libera, and Liber), and of Apollo, ASsculapius, 
Castor and Pollux. Aphrodite was identified with Venus, god- 
dess of gardens, and ere long the popular worship gathered 
round the Erycinian Venus, the mother of A£neas. The Hellenic 
deities were followed by the Asiatic, as * the Great Mother, * 
whose image, an unhewn stone, was brought at state expense 
from Pessinfls to Rome. Still, it was chiefly the corrupt and 
sensual elements of these religions that were received by the 
Romans. Among the upper classes, philosophy replaced the 
state religion with incredulity, which was quickly overgrown 
with the rankest superstition. The policy of Augustus might 
restore the forms of the national worship, it could not rekindle 
their old life. The age of the empire is marked by the develop- 
ment of the universalism that found Jupiter in the supreme gods 
of every nation, and by the deification of the Emperor, his incar- 
nation upon earth. In the composite Grzeco-Koman civilisation, 
the highest of the ancient world, Christianity — ‘ the last and 
most precious gift of the East to the West ’ — found a favourable 
soil. The first form in which Christianity became an established 
religion was Roman, and the Roman Catholic Church is but the 
Roman woild-empire ennobled by the spirit of the gospel. See 
Hartung, Die Religion der^ Rdmer ( 2 vols. Erlangen 1836) ; 
Heflfer, Die Religion der Griechen und Rower (4 vols. Brandenb. 
1845 ) ; Schwegler, Romische Geschichte ini Zeitalter der Konige 
(Tub. 1853); Preuner, Hestia- Vesiia (Tub. 1864) ; Preller, 
Romische Mythologie (2d ed. 1S65) ; Mommsen, Romische 
Geschichte (6th ed. Berl. 1874; Eng. trans. 1867); Roschcr, 
Studien zur Vergleicherttng der Gnechen und Rower (2 vols. Lcip. 
1873-75) ; and Tiele, Geschiedenis van der godsients tot aan de heer - 
schappij der wereldgodsdiensten (Leiden, 18773 Eng. trans. 1877). 

Romans, a town in the French department of Dr6me, on the 
right bank of the Isere, 12 miles N.E. of Valence by rail. It is 
connected with Peage, on the opposite Bide of the river, by a 
bridge built in the 9th c. by the monks who had the right of toll 
ipthge), and owes its origin to the abbey founded in 837 by St. 
Bernard, Bishop of Vienne. It manufactures silks and woollens 
and trades in wine, oil, and skins. Pop. (1872) 9893. 

Romans, Epis'tle to the, was written by St. Paul fiom 
Achaia, probably Corinth (cf. xv. 25, 26). The circumstances 
indicate that this W'as his last stay in Achaia (Acts xx. 3); so 
that the Epistle would be written ’about 58. It is geneiaily 
assumed that there was a Christian Church at Rome, composed, 
according to different critics, in different proportions of Jewish 
and Gentile Chiistians. The assumption is really no better 
founded than the tradition that Peter was the founder and first 
bishop of that Church. The community m Rome lo whom Paul 
wrote were Hellenistic Jews, very similar to those in Alexandna, 
with whom they had much intercourse. See Paul. 

The great theme of the Fpistle is the Gospel doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith. In showing that this is the only possible 
means of salvation for all men, Jews as well as Gentiles (1. iS- 
li. 29), the apostle has to combat the prejudices of the former 
regarding their national privileges (iii.—v., ix-xi.), as well as 
Antinonuanism generally (vi., vn). The latter part of the Epistle 
(xii.- xvi ) is practical By many critics the doxology, xvi. 25-27, 
and by some the whole of xvi., is regarded as spurious. See 
Davidson’s Introd. to the Kno Test. (Loud. 78 68), Jowett’s Com- 
mentary (1859), Meyer’s Commentary (1S59). 

Romanticism, the reaction from classical to medieval forms, 
originated in the Gottsched and Bodmer controversy ( 1 740) on 
the respective merits of French (Voltaircan) and English (Mil- 
tonic) poetry. From Paradise Lost Bodmer, with Haller, \Vie- 
land, and Klopstock, turned to the old Teutonic liteiature ; and 
his editions of the Minnesingers, faulty though they were, roused 
in the German mind an admiration of bygone German poetry, 
akin to that awakened for our ballads by Percy’s Reltques . The 
movement, traceable through Lessing’s, Goethe’s, and Schiller’s 
writings, acquired fresh force and first received its name when 
towauls the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century ‘ nationality ’ became the general watchword, and Ticck, 
the brothers Schlegel, and Novalis dreamed of a school of poetry 
where * all the picturesoue life of the Middle Ages of Germany 
should be renewed.* These, the founders of R. proper (so named 
because the Minnesingers had drunk their inspiration from 
Romance sources), were followed by Arnim, Fouque, Uhland, 
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Koraer, and other worshippers at medieval shrines. In England, 
Scott worked a similar movement mainly by his own unaided 
genius; to France R. was communicated through Madame de 
Stael, but there became less an assertion of new laws than a 
denial of all existing traditions, The members of the Cenacle, 
or Romantic Pleiad-— Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, 
Descharaps, &c. — renounced the classicism of Racine and Cor- 
neille without exclusively adopting medieval themes or models ; 
and French R. is defined by Hugo himself as 4 liberalism in lite- 
rature' Everywhere the political and literary influences of R. 
have well-nigh passed away ; its action on art and on religion 
has been more permanent, as shown in England by the Gothic 
revival, Pre-Raffaelism, and Tractarianism, which last Newman 
ascribes to Scott’s romances. See Haym*s Romantische Schule 
(1870) ; and Gautier’s Histoire de Romantisme (1872). 

Rome, the metropolis of the Roman republic and empire, the 
ancient centre of Western civilisation, the Eternal City of the 
Popes, and the capital of the modem kingdom of Italy, It 
lies m an undulating volcanic plain, now called the Campagna 
(q. v.), on both banks of the * tawny Tiber, * 14 miles from its 
mouth. R. is girt by an old brick wall 14 miles long and 55 feet 
high on the outside, but by far the greater part of the enclosed space 
is occupied by rums, gardens, and vineyards. The city is divided 
into two unequal portions by the river, which has here an average 
breadth of 65 yards and a depth of 20 feet. The Tiber describes 
three curves in flowing through the city, and is spanned by five 
bridges, including a new suspension-bridge. Ancient R. is 
situated on the left bank, partly in the plain which stretches 
along the river, the ancient Campus Martius, and partly on the 
far-famed seven hills. Further N. lies the closely-packed and 
tortuous city of the Middle Ages, now the abode of the poorer 
classes, and between this and the Quirinal and Viminal Ilills on 
the E. is modem R., the fashionable strangers’ quarter, and the 
chief centre of business. The much smaller portion of R. on 
the nght bank of the Tiber is divided into two parts : to the N, 
the Borgo, surrounding the Vatican and St. Peter's, and encircled 
by a wall built by Leo IV. in 851 ; and to the S. Trastevere, 
lying along the river, and on the slopes of the ancient Mons 
Jani cuius. 

Once densely peopled, ancient R. is now almost tenantless, 
but contains the giandest monuments of antiquity. Five of the 
hills, joined together by a ridge, form a semicircle bounding tbe 
Campus Maitius. Furthest N., the Monte Pincio (175 feet) 
is now laid out in public pleasure-grounds, and was the Collis 
hortorum , on which were situated the famous gardens of Lucullus. 
The * lull of gardens’ was not included among the seven hills 
of the city, these being the Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline (the 
highest, 246 feet). Crehan, Aventine, Faiatine, and Capito- 
line. Between the Palatine and Capitoline, in the S., is 
situated the ancient Forum (q. v.). On the summit of the 
Capitoline are the church of Santa Maria 111 Araceli, which 
is mentioned in the 9th c., and occupies the site of the 
temple of J uno Moneta ; the Piazza del Campidoglio, designed 
by Michael Angelo, and in which is placed a bronze equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius ; the Palazzo del Scnatore, re-erected 
by Boniface IX. in 1389 on the site of the ancient Tabula- 
rium ; and the Palazzo del Conscrvatori and Capitoline Museum 
(founded by Innocent X.), containing the precious relics of 
recent excavations. The site even of the great Temple of 
Jupiter (see Capitol) is matter of dispute, and the only relic 
of the ancient buildings which covered the mount are the impo- 
sing rums of the Tabularium. Popular assemblies were held in 
the Area Capitolina , and here, on the suppression of the revolt 
of Tiberius Gracchus (b.c. 133), the blood of the citizens flowed 
for the first time in civil war. On the S. height of the Capitol, 
the Monte Caprino, are the so-called Casa Tarpeia , with the 
Protestant hospital and the German Archaeological Institute, 
erected by Laspeyres in 1874-76. The Palatine, the germ of 
the ancient city, and subsequently the site of the palaces of the 
emperors, is now covered mainly by two recently dissolved reli- 
gious houses, S. Bonaventura and the Villa Mills, and by the 
old Famese gardens. Since the purchase of the Farnese gardens 
by the Italian Government in 1870, the extensive excavations 
carried on here have be6n entrusted to the sole management of 
M. Rosa. Between the Palatine and the Aventine lay the 
Circus Maximus (q. v.). Designed for the drainage of the Forum 
Boarium, or cattle-market, lying between the Palatine and the 
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Tiber, the Cloaca Maxima (q, v,), the earliest known applica- magnificent Acqua Paolo, the finest of ftC's many fountains, 
tion of the arch principle in R>, has defied the vicissitudes of erected i6ii. Outside the Porta S. Pancrazio, is the Villa Doria 
2000 years* The Pantheon (q. v. ), near the centre of the Campus Pamfili, the roost delightful and extensive of all the Roman villas* 
Martins, is the only ancient edifice of R., the walls and vaulting The Mausoleum of Augustus, converted during the Middle Ages 
of which are in a perfect state. To the S. E. of the Aventine were into a stronghold, is now used os a theatre and circus. The Palazzo 
the Raths of Caracalla (see Baths), and in the depression between Borghese, begun in 1550, has an imposing fa§ade, and contains 
the Palatine, Esquiline, and Cselius stands the Coliseum (q. v.), the most important picture-gallery in R. next to that Of the 
the interior arrangement of which has been revealed most Vatican. The Palazzo Farnese, one of the finest palaces in R. # 
minutely by the excavations of 1874. Among the grandest begun by Da Sangallo in 1534, continued by Michael Angelo, and 
memorials of R. are the triumphal arches (see ARCH), the most completed by Della Porta in 1580, has been occupied since 1874 
elaborate and best-preserved of which are those of Constantine, by the French embassy. The University della Sapienza which 
Septimius Severus, and Titus. The principal street of ancient was founded in 1303, and attained its greatest prosperity under 
R. was the Via Sacra, part of the basalt pavement of which is Leo X., Leo XIX., and Gregory XVI., has still faculties of law, 
still visible p the Via Appia was the great road leading S. from medicine, physical science, and philology, and possesses the 
the city; the Via Lata that leading N. At the N.E. base of Biblioteca Alessandrina of 90,000 vols. S. Luigi de Francesi, 
Cselius is the Basilica of the Lateran (q. v.). Beyond the S. consecrated in 1589* is the national church of the French, and 
slope of the Esquiline the ruins of ancient R. become scarcer. S. Maria dell Anima (1514) is that of the Germans. S. Maria 
During recent years archaeological research has been carried on Sopra Minerva, probably begun in 1285, and restored 1848-55, 
with great enterprise. At three different periods R. has been is the only Gothic church in R. f and contains many rare works of 
defende&by three distinct walls — that encircling the Palatine, that art. The Palazzo della Cancellana, designed by Brainante, con- 
of Servius Tullius, enclosing the Seven Hills, and that of Aurelian tains within its precincts the church of S. Lorenzo, and is a struc- 
still standing. Four fragments of the Palatine wall have been dis- ture of majestic simplicity. Between the Pescheria t or fish 
covered, while that of Servius Tullius may now be traced at forty- market, ami the Tiber, lies the Ghetto, still inhabited exclusively 
two different points. Some vestiges of the citadel or arx on the by Jews. What is known as the ‘strangers' quarter,' the elegant 
N.E. summit of the Capitoline weie laid bare in 1875. There are northern part of the city, is intersected by the Corso, which 
now no fewer than thirty temples, and of those recently discovered corresponds to the Via Flaminia, and is now the principal street 
the chief are the temples of the Flavians, with a colossal head of of R. and the scene of the Carnival (q. v.) festivities. Among 
Titus (discovered 1872), of the Fortuna Primigenia, with many the many notable edifices in this district are the Villa Medici 
inscriptions (1873), Julius Caesar, with many fragments of the (1540), which became the seat of the French Academy of Art in 
Fasti Comtiiarts et Triumphales (1873), of Honour and Virtue 1801 ; the Collegio di Propaganda (q. v.) ; the S. Carlo al Corso, 
(1873), and of Jupiter Capitolinus (1865-76). In the period of the national church of the Lombards, and the resort of the 
her splendour R. had eleven large thermae, some of which could fashion able world ; the Palazzo Chigi (1526), with a fine picture- 
receive as many as 2000 bathers at a time, and 856 baths of an gallery ; the Camera de Disputaii, since 1871 the Italian Par- 
inferior order. Several of the thermic still exist, and have been liament House ; the superb palaces of Colonna, Sciarra-Colonna, 
explored since 1870. The excavation of the Forum Romanum and Palazzo Doria, containing valuable art-collections ; the 
was resumed 2d April 1878, the plan of the Italian Government church of S. Marco, rebuilt in 833 ; and Gesu, the gorgeous 
being to clear the whole space to the front of the Palace of the church of the Jesuits, erected 1568-77. The Collegio Romano 
Csesars. The workmen engaged in digging the foundations for contains the new Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuete , which consists 
the new quarters on the Esquiline recently discovered the Forum of the old library of the Jesuits (63,000 vols. and 2000 MSS.), 
Esquilinum and the surrounding markets. The Palace of the and the libraries of the suppressed monasteries (450,000 vols.). 
Caesars on the Palatine has been shown by recent research to have The massive building is now also the home of the new Museo 
no unity either of plan or decoration, but to consist of a suite of Preistortco , the Museo Kirchcriano , founded by the learned Jesuit 
palaces built independently of each other and at different periods. Athanasian Kirchcr (born 1601), &c. Since the Italian occupa- 
The gardens of Maecenas on the Esquiline have been excavated, tion buildings have been rapidly springing up in the long-deserted 
and the most interesting discovery is a splendid conservatory, the E. part of R., and on the Esquiline in particular an entire new 
walls of which are decorated with beautiful landscapes. But quarter is being erected. In this direction are the Palazzo 
perhaps the most important of all recent discoveries was that of Barberini, with important collections of pictures and sculpture, 
a palace (1876) in the I lorti Lamiani, containing bath-rooms of and a famous library containing 7000 valuable MSS.’, the 
extraordinary splendour, from one of which was taken the group Palazzo Reggio (1574), formerly the Apostolico al Quirinale, 
of sculptures now forming the chief treasure of the New Museum but since 1870 the residence of the King of Italy, the church of 
of the Capitol. Nearly all the foundations of the buildings in the S. Pudenziana, traditionally the oldest in R., and the old S. 
Esquiline gardens are composed of fragments of statuary. A Maria Maggiore, deriving its name from its being the largest of 
single wall scarcely 100 feet long yielded 2500 pieces of sculpture, the eighty churches in R. dedicated to the Virgin. Opposite the 
out of which the archaeologist with equal patience and skill fur- baths of Diocletian is the railway station. Beyond the Porto 
nished the New Museum with seventeen statues and two sculp- Salaia is the famous Villa Albani, and in the N. is the Villa 
tured vases. The Catacombs (q. v.), which form so interesting a Borghese. 

link between ancient and Christian R., extend round the city in a The temperature of R., which has a mean of 6o° F., ranges in 
wide circle, and, according to Michele di Rossi, cover an area of the shade from ioo° in summer to 21° in winter. The pleasantest 
615 acres. Pope Leo XIII., who is president of the Arclueolo- season is from the beginning of October to the end of May, after 
gical Society of R., resumed the work of excavation in the great which the fever-laden ana eattiva pievails. AVith its priceless 
catacomb of St. Calixtus at his own cost in July 1878. libraries and galleries, R. is a cosmopolitan home of art and 

The great architectural monuments of modern R. are on the learning. Its commerce and industry are gradually reviving, 
light side of the Tiber, in the Borgo, or Civitas Leonina, A railway to the port of Fiumicino was opened in March, 
Sp called because Leo IV. surrounded it with a wall (848-52) 1878, and the port Is now provided with piers and wharves, 

as a protection against the Saracens. Here are situated the The industrial products of R. are chiefly woollens, silks, velvets, 
stupendous piles of the Vatican Palace (q. v.), and the noble basi- leather, glass, mosaics, jewellery, cameos, casts, photographs, and 
licaofS. Peter's (q.v,). The Castle of S. Angelo {Mohs Hadriani) ‘ Roman pearls.' There is* a considerable trade in antiquities, 
with its massive tower was begun by Hadrian and finished in 140 In 1877 R. had 235,302 inhabitants, and of these 29,000 were 
by Antoninus Pius as a family mausoleum ; but when the Goths temporary residents, 5687 soldiers, 142S secular clergymen, 
conquered R. under Vitiges, it was used as a fortress, and during 2175 monks, and 1824 nuns. 

the feuds of the Middle Ages was a stronghold of great importance. While the origin of R. is traditionally referred to Romulus (q. v.), 

The Ospedale di S. Spirito, established by Innocent III., embraces its early extension is ascribed with more certainty to Servius 
a general hospital for Iooq patients, a lunatic asylum for 500, Tullius. Under the kings it developed rapidly, and the second 
and a foundling institution for 3000, besides a reformatory, a or Servian wall, the Circus between the Palatine and Aventine, 
refuge, and a large medical library. In the Trastevere, to the S. and the Cloaca Maxima, date from before the expulsion of 
of the Borgo, are the church of S. Pietro in Montorio, built in Tarquinus Superbus (509). After its destruction by the Gauls 
1500 by Ferdinand and Isabella ; the Villa Famesina, built by (390) it was hastily re-erected, and not until the overthrow of 
FcruZzl in 1506, and famed for its Raphael frescoes ; and the Carthage had made it the first city of the world did its archi- 
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tecture begin to reflect the prevailing wealth and luxury. Caesar 
formed extensive architectural plans, but their execution was 
reserved for his nephew, and of all the existing ruins those 
of the buildings of Augustus are both the grandest and most 
numerous. The Flavian dynasty is perpetuated in the memory 
of R, by many imposing works, above all by the Colosseum, 
which has ever been the symbol of Roman power and grandeur, 
Under Trajan, R. attained the culminating point of art and 
political greatness. The name of Constantine the Great marks 
the latest important ruins of antiquity. Goths, Vandals, Franks, 
and Saracens successively destroyed and pillaged the city, and 
as the cultivation of the Campagna was abandoned, it was 
attacked by the deadly malaria. On the termination of the 
Papal schism (1378-1417), the city received a new impulse, 
quickened by the vast sums which flowed into the papal coffers, 
and by the revival of a taste for art and science, promoted by 
Nicholas V., Julius II., Leo X., and others. To Sixtus V. the 
modern city is mainly indebted for its characteristic features. In 
1798 a republic was formed in R., which was under the supre- 
macy of France 1809-14. A republic was again declared in 
1849, but Pius IX. was restored in 1850 by the French, who 
placed a garrison here till 1866, fand again after the Gari- 
baldian hostilities till 1870, On the 20th September of that 
year the Italian troops entered R. after a bombardment of five 
hours. See Ampeie's V Hist oi re Romaine & R. (3d ed. 4 vols. 
1856-6*1), Fournier’s Rom umi die Campagna (2 parts, 2d ed, 
Leip. 1865), Dyer's City of R. (Lond. 1865), Reumont’s Geschiehte 
der Stadt Rom (3 vols. Perl. 1867-70), Burn's R. and the Cam- 
pagna (Lond. 1870), Hare’s Walks in R. (4th cd. 1874), C. J. 
H emails’ Historic and Monumental R. (1874), Pilture e Sepolai 
scope) ti ndl" Esquilino della Com pagnia Fondiaria I tali ana y veil 
anno 1875 (Roma, 1876), Parker’s Archaeology of R. (Pts. I. to 
XII. 1873-77), and Von II. Jordan’s Topographic der Stadt Rom 
im Alterthum (Berl. vol. ii. 1S7S). 

Rome, the capital of Oneida county, New York, U.S., at the 
junction of the Ene Canal and Mohawk River, on the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, no miles W. of 
Albany. It contains 13 churches, a public library, 6 banks, 
and the Central New York Institution for Deaf Mutes. It is 
the centre of a great cheese-making and dairy industiy, and has 
considerable hardware manufactures. Pop. (1S76) 11,000. 

Rome. The history of the foundation of R. is lost in an- 
tiquit)'. If authentic recot ds on the subject ever existed they 
have irretrievably perished. Lack of reliable information gave 
rise to numerous myths, which, though valueless as history, arc 
yet, from the importance and interest of the subject, eminently 
worthy of lecord. It is needless to mention more than three of 
the many mythical accounts of the foundation of R. : — (1) R. 
was founded by the IY-lasgi, in the age before the Trojan Wai : 
(2) By ^Eneas, immediately after the fall of Troy ; (3) By 
Romulus, grandson of Numitor, on 21st April, 753 lt.C. The 
thud myth came to be generally accepted. 

Ethnology. — The Romans were essentially a mixed people. 
They were in fact a combination of at least three distinct races, 
—the Lafiniy Satnni , and Pit nisei. The first of these was itself 
a mixed race — a fusion of the Pelasgian with the early Italian 
stock. This amalgamation, effected at an early epoch, pro- 
duced strange ethnic results, both with regard to character and 
creed. When with these two races the Iapygians, peiliaps the 
primal or autochthonous element, combined, the complication 
became still greater. The last named possessed a language till 
now undeciphered and uninterpreted. The Latini, with whom 
may be classed the Umbro-Sabelliatis, mainly from the fact of 
their intercourse with them at a very early period in Italian his- 
tory, had settled in Latium long befoie the Etruscans had set 
foot on Italian soil. They were, indeed, by far the most impor- 
tant of the races inhabiting Italy— in fact, the gcM-m whence 
spiang that wondrous people the mantle of whose power (or 
many centuries overshadowed the world. The ethnological 
origin and affinities of the Latini are clearly defined. Their lan- 
guage entitles them to be classed as members of the great Indo- 
European family (see Aryan). They were, iu fact, a sister race 
to the Hellenes. The Latini were, therefore, a race carried by 
the westward wave of civilisation from the !far distant east ; 
whether directly through Asia Minor or by the region of the 
frozen Danube it is impossible with certainty to say. Mommsen 
Lakes the latter view, which has been adopted bv most ethnolo- 
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gists. According to him, the Latini, after entering the hilly 
region of Northern Italv, crossed the great chain of the Appenines, 
and gradually occupied the Western seaboard, driving me abori- 
ginal tribes into the south-eastern corner of Italy, and cooping 
them up in the Calabrian Peninsula. In these remote times the 
latter lost their distinctive character by the influx of the Helletfle 
element. Rich and powerful Greek colonies were planted »U 
along the shores of Southern Italy (see Magna GrAECIa), eradi- 
cating the pre- Latin races, and leaving here and there only a word 
or relic to indicate faintly their origin ; while at a later period 
Samnite hordes, coming down from the highland districts, still 
farther obliterated their distinctive character. Even the Samnite 
colonists themselves lost somewhat of their Italian traits in their 
lowland and southern homes. In Latium alone the Latini took 
deep and lasting root. No Greek colonies were founded there, 
and no Groecising element for long appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of the little city which, from small beginnings, was to cover 
the Seven Hills and wield the sceptre of the world. 

The Sabines and Umbrians entered Italy at a later period 
than the Latins, and took up their position in the highland districts 
N.E. of R. The chief of the tribes of this warlike and vigorous 
people were the Picentes, Peligni, Marsi, Aequi, Vestini, Marru- 
cim, Sammtcs, Volsci, and Hernici. The origin of the Etms- 
cans has hitherto proved one of the insoluble problems of history; 
but the recent researches of Corssen, Taylor, Sayce, and others 
in the language of this mysterious people give considerable 
hope of its ultimate solution (see ETRURIA). Freeman considers 
that most likely they were an Aryan people; but their language, 
finite different from that of the other nations of Italy, seems tq 
bear stiongly against such a supposition. Indeed, it points 
distinctly to a Turanian origin. Besides these three peoples 
another claims attention. Just as the Greeks settled ill and 
occupied the S. in pre-historic times, the Gauls, a Celtic race, 
and consequently a branch of the great Aryan family, at a period 
much later, and almost within historical times, acquired the N. 
of Italy. This race, however remotely connected with the other 
Italian races, had in pie-historic times fixed their habitat in Gallia 
Transalpina. Of a restless and impetuous nature, they turned 
their steps to the E. and S.E.— the Atlantic barred their westward 
progress — crossed the Alps in the 3d c. after the foundation of' 
Rome and settled in the fertile valley of the Padus (To). In 
this invasion the Galli Xnsubres took the lead. Their capital 
was Mediolanum (Milan). Other tribes soon followed, the 
Cenomani, who occupied Brixia ( Brescia ) and Verona, the Boii, 
and the Scnoncs who crossed the Po and took possession of the 
modern Romagna, occupying the Adriatic coast as far as Ancona. 
The Alps formed at first a boundary between the Gauls and the 
Etruscans and Umbrians, but when the former penetrated to the 
S. of the natural barrier the terms Gallia Cisalpina (i.e,, on the 
Italian side) and Gallia Tian&alpina (or* the farther side) became 
the recognised designations of the two territories. The Padus 
also formed a boundary-line that gave to its river-banks a distinct 
nomenclature : Gallia Cispauana and Gallia Transpadana. 
Lastly, the Greeks, immigrating into Italy in pre-historic times 
colonised the southern portion of the country. They settled 
mainly along the coasts, built cities and established commercial 
1 elation s with neighbouring countries. But the fine and plastic 
culture of Athens was destined to enter R. through this channel, 
and the first writer of note in Italy was Liviua Andronicus (q. v.), 
a Greek slave. The literature and culture of R, was a borrowed 
element, the warlike spirit was alone their own. 

Primitive Condition of the Latins . — The Latins must be 
viewed as the people of the country. In pre-historic times they 
were the race par excellence. Their legion was the Plain (Latium). 
Whether the term Latium is radically connected with Idtus, a side, 
inasmuch as it was a * sideland * is open to doubt. The deriva- 
tion from latm * wide/ Gi. pllitosy Eng. flat, seems to have more 
significance. The ancient traditions lead us back to the time 
when Saturnus hid (Uituii) on the W. of Italy from the anger of 
Jove, the name Ldtium denoting the place of his concealment. 

The organisation of the Latins is purely a matter of conjecture. 
They were originally ‘Nomads/ wandering herdsmen. But 
this condition ceased at an early period in their history, Ennius 
lias written the character of bis countrymen in a line :-*■ 

1 Bellipotentes sunt magi’ quara aapientlpotentes/ 

War, not philosophical or even agricultural occupations, engaged 
their attention. The language of the people goes far to bear 
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otot to statement They were certainly, to begin with, tillers 
of the soil and gatherers of its fruits. The terms Siculi (‘ sickle- 
wielders ') and Osci (Opisci, ‘field-labourers ’) establish the fact. 
But the oldest agricultural terms clearly prove that the Greeks 
and Latins sprang from the same stock, The terms oinos, vinum; 
chortos, hortmUni^tos (Scotice stour), and the form of the plough 
point indubitably to a common origin of the Greek and Italian 
races. Zandt and Drepanum are enduring evidences of the 
earliest pursuits of the people as well as of the configuration of 
their towns. The terms toga and tunica iii Latin are merely 
forms of the Greek cheiton and himation. Their modes of build- 
ing, wine-making, gardening, clothing, were, if not an accurate 
copy, in many respects kindred with those evolved by their Greek 
brethren, Socially their characters differed, and especially as 
to their ideas of infant training. The vigorous and stern regime 
of Sparta had no place even among this siern and semi-barbarous 
people. To them the milder forms of Athenian discipline were 
probably unknown, or, if known, were alike unpractised and 
unheeded. 

Early Roman Political Lip. — The ‘state-life* of the Italians, 
if we are to trust tradition, was of very early growth. It was 
transmitted from the Hellenes. So, too, were their habits in a 
somewhat marked degree, as well as their social institutions 
generally. The pagi or clan-villages were quite independent 
of each other. Each had its own magistrate. The pagi were 
local centres with a certain religious status, and possessing the 
privilege of performing certain religious rites, just as by the 
Comitia Calata afterwards ; the fast days and feast days, the 
court days and market days, were arranged and fixed by the re- 
presentatives of the clans. 

A centre like that of which we have been speaking was termed 
a Capitolium ( head or height), from its being situated on a hill 
top (c/. Gr. akron ). Round this strong place houses weie built 
surrounded by the oppidum (* work,’ from opus), cr by the urbs 
(‘ ringwall,’ cf urvus, curvus, orbis). So grew the Latin towns 
from small beginnings. But in the mountainous districts of 
Italy, especially in those of the Marsi, Aiquicoli, and among the 
inhabitants of the highlands of Umbria, these mysterious strong- 
holds ringed with walls along the beetling cliffs remained, as if 
to mock the Roman antiquary, while they evoked his wonder- 
ment, in their primitive form. (See Propert. dc Asisio , v. i. 
125, ct set/.). 

The eailicst of these centres are to be found on the Alban hill- 
sides. The chief consideration in their selection were fine air, 
fresh water, secure position. Alba Longa is probably the oldest 
of them all. Lanuviuni, Aricia, and Tusculum were of little later 
birth. Tiber, Praeneste, Gabii, Labici, Nomentum, the coast 
cities of Laurentum, Lavinium, and the ‘ City of the .Seven Hills * 
were the most important of the primitive Latin centres. It in 
impossible, from the want of definite information on the point, 
to determine the order of their constitution, or to fully estimate 
their relative political influence in prehistoric times ; but it may 
be safely asserted that R. was one of the latest, as it certainly 
was of all the most powerful, political centres of the Latin people. 
"With Curium it formed an alliance at an early period in its 
historic and national life. Constantly and persistently through 
the gradual rise of an undisputed sovereignty, and long after, 
when the conquests made abroad began to threaten its stability, 
R. was ever ready to accord the right of citizenship to its allies 
and conquered foes. Roma Nutrix was its motto. And herein 
lies its distinctive and unique character in history — the secret of 
its great and enduring power. 

Rome during the Regal Period. — The legends regarding the 
origin of R. have already been noticed. According to the most 
popular myth, it was founded by Romulus, a son or descendant 
of ^Eneas. We dismiss for the moment the descent of the 
founder from Mars and Ilia — a late invention, for the glorifica- 
tion of the Roman State. It is much more likely that R. (comp. 
Gr. Rome , ‘ strength *) owed its origin to its position as an out- 
post to guard the frontier or border-land against the Etruscans 
on the opposite bank of the Tiber. Like the old Greek cities, R. 
was at first governed by kings, aided by a senate and a popular 
assembly. Its monarens, however, unlike those of Greece, were 
not hereditary. The first four kings seem — if we trust the legend 
'—to have been chosen from the Romans and Quirites of Curium. 
It is not unlikely, from the league existing between the two 
cities, that this was the practice. The last three are the dynasty 
of the Tarquinii. Here we begin to tread on, if still unstable, 
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comparatively firmer ground, and to find that we are 
dealing with real persons. All of the Tarquins seem to 
have Been foreigners, perhaps Etruscans. The. buildings 
with which they adorned the city, and their traditional 
patronage of art, go far to bear out their Etruscan origin. 
Be that as it may, under their rule the power of R. gttw 
daily. The last of them, sumamed Superbus from his de- 
spotic and haughty conduct, was driven from the throne, 3B.C. 
509, about the very time when the tyrant lilppias was expelled 
from Athens. Putting aside, as history, the Romuleian and 
Pompilian myths, we must nevertheless notice these asreflecting 
more or less the early development of Roman civilisation, and 
the gradual growth of a great and potent state. The Palatine 
Hill was the earliest settlement of the rude band destined to 
conquer and control the neighbouring tribes. The Asylum or 
the Capitoline was certainly of very ancient date (see Capitol). 
So, too, were the ancient fortresses on the Capitoline and 
Tarpcian heights. The legendary wars with Tatius, the beauti- 
ful yet tragic legend of Tarpcia, and other myths of that early 
time, do not, we believe, contain in them much of reality, but 
they certainly point to an early alliance between the Romans and 
Sabines. The tale of the Rape of the Sabine Women, and the 
record by Livy of the wars with the people of Caenina, Antemn®, 
and Crustumerium, are in themselvess valueless as history; but 
they point emphatically to the beginnings of a warlike race, and 
indicate clearly the irrepressible spirit of aggrandisement which 
from century to century characterised the Romans. It is 
barely necessary to refer to the reforms of the kings who suc- 
ceeded Romulus, to the myths of Egeria, of Tanaquil, and the 
Sibylline leaves. These every scholar jias long since learned to 
estimate at their proper value. Whatls known as the history 
of this period was concocted centuries after the events occurred, 
and long after all records had perished, by chroniclers who were 
anxious to construct a probable theory of their nation's being and 
begetting, and to do so in consonance with the national feeling 
and to the fostering of the national pride. 

The natural as well as the earliest division of all peoples 
includes two classes, freemen and slaves — i.e., ‘householders* 
and their ‘dependents.' So it was in R. The former were 
termed patricii (from pater, ‘a father’), the latter servi (from 
servio ), but at a very early period in the history of R. there 
was a distinct class — the clientes, i.e., the ‘listeners* (from 
, lucre, ‘to listen’). These were dependents on the original 
populus, who alone- possessed burgess rights. The populus had 
a political, the clientes a non-political existence. How the 
clientes originated, and whence their inferiority arose, cannot 
now. be ascertained. The opinion of those who have given 
much attention to the subject is that they were a conquered race. 
Still, the patricii and clientes had reciprocal duties to discharge, 
and these were sacredly observed. The patronus was bound to 
interpret and expound the laws ( fromere leges ) to his client, 
and to watch over Ins personal interests. The client, on the other 
hand, was bound to support his patron ; to furnish a dowry to 
his daughter if required, and to ransom his patron if the latter 
happened to be taken prisoner in war. The two, moreover, 
could not appear against each other in a court of law or assume 
a hostile attitude in anywise. In connection with this subject 
we adopt the ingenious hypothesis of Niebuhr, The following 
propositions express his views : — (1) Theplcbsand clients were 
originally distinct. (2) The original Roman population consisted 
of patricians and clients. (3) The plebs were the inhabitants 
of conquered Latin towns transported to Roman territory. (4) 
The term populus included the patricians and clients : the term 
plebs those mentioned in 3 supra. The plebs (from pleo, ‘to 
fill’) were therefore clearly of later date than the clientes . In 
short, the clientes were attached to the original Roman people 
long befoie the plebeian element was politically entertained or 
acknowledged. The plebs were the vulgus (digammated form of 
Gr. oihlos, Eng. folk). 

The primitive constitution of the Romans was very simple, 
in fact, based on the family relation. The whole people must 
be viewed as a familia. From among themselves they chose 
their king (rex), who was looked up to as the genitor, or father 
of them all. Hence the uncircumscribed nature of his functions 
— the absolute power conveyed by the expression patria potestas . 
j The rex of the Romans, like the lucumo of the Etruscans, was 
priest as well as king. The consultation of the gods, the declara- 
| tion of war, and the conclusion of peace, the highest political 
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and military power {sum mum imperium), by which must be 
understood the debts, duties, and obligations of the ruler as well 
as the supreme military command, were all vested in this chosen 
‘leader.’ On all great occasions he was preceded by the lictores , 
‘ summoners ’ (from licere, * to summon ’), bearing the fasces 
(axes and rods), denoting that invincible power which is the birth 
of union and that unswerving justice whose prerogative is death. 

Though the sole power was in the hands of the king, subor- 
dinate officers, from an increase of * state duties,’ were gradually 
appointed. Such were the prafectus urbi (city warden), the 
quastores parr kid ii (trackers of heinous murder), the tribuni 
militum and tribuni ederum , ail of whom were merely, in 
Mommsen’s view, commission's rather than magistrates in the 
later meaning of the term. The Senatus , or advising council 
(from senex), composed of ten elders, was coeval with the 
monarchy. The members thereof held office for life. The bur- 
gesses were divided into Curies {curia:) or wardships, probably 
so called from cum, curare (‘ to care for ’), with special reference 
to the supervision of the curio, the superior officer or warden of 
each. Varro connects the title curio with quins (‘ a spear ’), and 
Cures the capital of the spearmen of Sabinum ; but this, like 
most of the derivations of the early Roman writers is purely 
fanciful. A special priest {flamen curialis) managed the reli- 
gious ceremonies and festivals of each ward. See Comitia 
and Gens. 

Aggrandisement was from the first the policy of R. The 
‘Long White City' {Alba Longa), the sacred capital of Latium, 
was absorbed by the strong outpost. Sometimes, in the case of 
a conquest of a neighbouring city, the dwellers were allowed to 
remai^ after the destruction of the Arx or Capitohum. Some- 
times the conquered tribe was transferred to* the city of the 
victors. The gods of the subjugated were, however, invariably 
removed to R. In the case of Alba Longa, the citizens were 
granted equal rights with the Romans. Many of the greatest 
families in the later history of R. were proud to boast of their 
Alban lineage. The Julii, Servilii, Quintilii, Cloelii, Curiatn, 
&c., claimed from Alba. The earlier wars with the Fidenates 
and Veientes, and the struggle with the Rutulians and Volscians, 
though apparently all in favour of R., are the inventions of 
a later time. Evfen the conquests of the Tarquins are hazy 
in the extreme. The Roman Assemblies aie treated under the 
article Comitia. 

The Commonwealth.— The history of R. is even at this period 
very uncertain. Legends, fine though they be, cannot be accepted 
as history. A foul outrage on Lucretia, the wife of Tarqmnius 
Collatinus, is said to have led to the expulsion of the kings. 
There is little doubt as to the actual dcthronal of Tarqum, bat the 
real cause and the time (509 B.c.) are, seeing that the account 
was written ages after, matter of unceitainty. When the kings 
were driven out, prators (from pra and eo) took their place. 
They were afterwards called consuls (from cum and suleo, ‘ to 
sit,’ or salio, ‘to leap’), and held office for a year only. The 
patricians had long the right of electing them. The first ple- 
beian consul was not elected till 366 b.c. 

The legends of Valerius Publtcola, Spurius Lucretius, M. 
Horatius, Lars Porsena of Clusiiim, Aulus Postumius, and the 
thrilling stories of Horatius Codes and the battle of Lake Regillus 
will not bear scrutiny. The fust act of R. was to make a league 
with Carthage, both on her own behalf and in the interest of the 
Latin states. But the zEquians and Volscians continued to cripple 
her. The conquest of Veil in 396 B.c. by Canullus materially 
added to her power; but her defeat by the Gauls at Allia in 
390 B.C. more than counterbalanced the former victory. The 
invasions of the Gauls told severely on R. and though in the end 
she was victorious, her progress was greatly retarded thereby. 
In 343 B.C, began a series of wars which lasted moie than half 
a century. The first was with the Samnites — no despicable foe. 
The next was with the Latins, the result of which was the break- 
ing up of the Latin League. In 326 B.c. the second Samnite 
war broke out, lasting eighteen years, and in 298 B.c. a third ex- 
tending over eight years. By 2S2 B.c, R. had acquired all Italy 
with t'he exception of the cities in Magna Gracia . About this 
time the Tarentines gave offence to I<. and asked the aid of 
Pynhus, King of Epirus. He responded to their invitation, and 
the Romans had to face under a new mode of warfare the greatest 
warrior of the clay. He defeated them in two battles, but with 
so great loss to himself that he was glad to leave the country. 
He returned in 276 b.c., was defeated at Beneventum, and left 
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Italy for ever* The conquest of all Italy by R. soon followed 
She now turned her eyes to Carthage, a headship like hdrself, 
with many Phoenician cities in Africa under her sway, and pos- 
sessing, moreover, as a great trading power, large territories: in 
foreign lands. Sardinia, Corsica, and a large portion of Sicily 
owned her rule. In Sicily a cause of quarrel arose. R. under- 
took the protection of the M^mertines, who had seized the town 
of Messana (see Hiero), The struggle that ensued is known 
as the First Punic War. It began 2 64 B.C., and lasted twenty- 
four years. Regulus (q. v.) carried the war into Africa. But 
the power of Carthage lay in her fleet. R, was not a commercial 
power, and as yet possessed no navy, but she learned a lesson 
bora her enemy; and a stranded Carthaginian vessel enabled 
her to construct a fleet with which she gained a brilliant victory 
(241 B.c,). The Carthaginians sued foa peace ; and Sicily became, 
with the exception of Hiero’s dominion, a Roman province. 
After twenty-three years the Second Punic War broke out. 
While R. had increased her strength by the acquisition of Corsica 
and Sardinia, Carthage had secured her position in Spain, 
and immense territory had been acquired there by Hamilcar 
(q. v.), Hasdrubal (q. v.), and Hannibal (q. v.). The details 
of this war arc so fully given under these lives that nothing 
more need be said here. See, moreover, the lives of Mddlus t 
Fabius, Marcellas , Scipio, and the articles CARTHAGE and 
Numidia. The battle of Zama ended the conflict (202 B.C.), 
Carthage surrendering all her foreign possessions. The Third 
Punic War occurred in 149 B.C. This was the last attempt 
by the Carthaginians to recover their lost prestige. Carthage 
was taken by the younger Scipio in 146 B.c., the year in which 
Corinth was destroyed by Mummius. The territory was divided 
between the Numidmn king Massini^sa and R. The share of 
the latter became the province of Africa . In 229 B.C, war broke 
out in Illyria. The island of Corcyra and the Greek cities of 
Epidamnos and Apollonia submitted to R. In 215 B.c. Philip 
of Macedon leagued with Hannibal, and in 21 3 B.C. the First 
Macedonian War broke out. Peace was concluded in 205 B.C. 
The Second began in 200 B.C., and ended in 197 B.C, with the 
defeat of Philip at Cynoscephalre. The conquest of riuolia soon 
after gave to R. the control of all Greece. The Third Macedonian 
War broke out in 171 B.c., and closed with the battle of Pydna, 
168 B.C. The Foui th and last of these wars broke out in 149 
B.C. , and ended in the following year with the defeat of And- 
liscos. Corinth succumbed in 146 B.c., but Athens and several 
of the Greek cities tetamed a nominal independence. R. now 
turned to Asia. The defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia in 189 
B.c. by Lucius Scipio, forms the first great event in her Asiatic 
conquests. The Seleukid kings were thereafter shut up in the 
small kingdom of Syria, and Western Asia became a Roman 
possession. In 133 B.c., Attalus, the last king of Pergamus, 
bequeathed Ins dominions to R. Cisalpine Gaul was acquired 
m 1 91 B.C., Liguria and Venctia soon after. Spain was next 
wrested from the Caithaginians and native races by the indomi- 
table valour of the Scipios. R.is dominions in Spain may be 
said to have been completely established by the taking of 
Numantia, 133 B.C. Only a few native tribes in the N. retained 
then freedom. The conquest of Transalpine Gaul soon followed. 
In 125 B.C. part of it became a Roman province — a name which 
it still retains {Provence). The wild hordes of the Cimbri and 
Teutones for a time barred the progress of R. The latter were 
utterly defeated m 102 B.c. by Cams Marius, and the Cimbri 
in the following year by the consuls Marius and Catulus. 

We will glance now for a moment at the internal condition of R. 
From the beginning of the Samnite wars to the conquest of Nu- 
mantia she had become the mistress of many nations, and these she 
ruled with a sovei dign power. The Provincials and Allies had no 
pai t in the settlement of national questions. The plebeians and 
patricians now stood on the same legal footing. The govern- 
ment was thoroughly democratic: the people were the lawgivers. 
Still there continued to exist a large amount of the aristocratic 
element, and the nobles fought strenuously for the retention of ! 
their ancient rights and privileges. The strife between the 
patricians and plebeians was succeeded by one of still more 
threatening aspect — that between the rich and the poor* The 
cause of the latter was undertaken by the Gracchi (q, v,). Then 
came the Jugurthine War, m-106 B.C. ; the Social orMarric 
War, 90-88 B.c. ; the Civil War between Marius and Sulla ; the 
Mithridatic Wars, 88-84, 83-81, 74-64 B.c. j the Servile War, 
73-71 B.c.; and the Catilinarian conspiracy, 63 B.c. In 54 3.C, , 
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Crassus was defeated in Parthia. A tolerably fall account of the 
events of this and of the immediately succeeding period will be 
found in thelives of Sertonus, Lucullus , Crassus, Pontpems , 
Mithridates, Casar, Cicero, Catilina, Mark Antony, Zcpidus, 
Cleopatra, Clodius, Brutus, Cassius , and Cato, It is therefore 
unnecessary to repeat it here. After the death of Caesar 44 b.c, 
confusion reigned for thirteen yea*s. This period includes the 
Second Triumvirate ; the wars between Brutus and Cassius on 
the one side and Antony and Octavius on the other ; the amours 
of Antony and Cleopatra ; the war between Octavius and Antony, 
which ended in the defeat of the latter and Cleopatra at Actium, 
B.C, 31. Egypt now became a Roman province, and Octavius 
was undisputed master of the Roman world. 

The Empire, — On the return of Octavian, b.c, * 29, he was the 
idol of the senate and people, and honours were heaped on him 
on all sides. In 27 B.c. he was voted the title of Augustus (q. v.). 
This date marks the beginning of the empire. R. was rapidly 
advancing to the pleniftide of her power. "When Augustus 
died (14 a.d.), she had extended her dominion over the civilised 
World. Her dominion was bounded by the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Euphrates, and the great African deserts. In her western 
provinces, her customs and language took deep and lasting root. 
Her civilisation there was all but universal. In the Greek- 
speaking provinces the Greek language and culture maintained 
tneir ground. But centuries after, the Greek people paid homage 
to the Roman power in a signal degree, surrendering the very 
name of their language, the Greek or Hellenic, for the still endur- 
ing term Romaic, In the distant nations of the East the native 
languages, religions, arid modes of thought still survived. .The 
Roman franchise was gradually extended to the province, and in 
course of time all the free inhabitants under the sway of R. were 
granted citizenship. The absolute rule of a single individual 
became from day to day more firmly established, and old dis- 
tinctions gradually disappeared. The most important event 
that marks the reign of Augustus is the birth of Jesus Christ. 
Now, too, was the golden age of Latin Literature (q. v.). After 
Augustus come the Claudian emperors : Tiberius (q. v.), Cali- 
gula (q. v.), Claudius (q. v.J, Nero (q. v.), and the Flavian 
emperors in rapid succession" Galba (q. v.), Otho (q. v.), and 
Vitellius (q. v.), all — with the exception, perhaps, of Galba and 
Otho — presenting in their lives a fearful and grim chronicle of 
crime, lust, and debauchery. Nevertheless, owing tu the internal 
peace that had obtained since the accession of Augustus to impe- 
rial power, the material prosperity of R. had increased, and the 
population had been nearly doubled. But, withal, the rich were 
rapidly becoming more degeneiate, especially the females ; and 
men who were called virtuous preferred concubinage with a 
slave to marriage with a Roman lady, however high her rank. 
In the year 70 A.D. Vespasian (q, v.) inaugurated a better 
era, which, Domiban's reign excepted, lasted for a century. 
He was succeeded by lus son Titus (q. v.), 79-81 a.d., an 
emperor whose noble character and imperial bearing secured for 
him the title of the ‘Delight of Mankind.’ His biother Domi- 
tian (q. v.), who succeeded him, and was killed in 96 A.D., 
was one of the greatest tyrants of R. The reigns of Nerva 
(q. v.), 96-98 a. I)., of Trajan (q. v.), 98-117 a.d., under whom 
the Empire may be said to have attained its greatest extent (see 
Map), of Hadrian (q. v.), 117-138 A.D., of Antoninus Pius (q. v.b 
138-161 A. 1). , and of Marcus Amelins, 161-1S0 a.d., known 
to history as the good empeiors, were all chaiaclerLed by signal 
ability, moderation, and dignity. Flow far the salutary change 
in rule and morals was due to the fast-spreading religion of 
Christ wc cannot say, but that its influence was both widely and 
deeply felt is unquestionable. The acts of the above-mentioned 
emperors will be found in their biographies. Marcus Aurelius 
was succeeded by his son Commodus (q. v.), a monster of vice 
and cruelty, with whose reign begins the decline of the Roman 
Empire. But R. took centuries to fall after all hope of her 
stability was lost. The names of the emperors duiing the next 
century (192-285 A.D.) need not all be given here. They were 
set up by the soldiers and slain by them at will. In the reign 
of Scptimius Severus (193-2H A.D.), the Christians obtained a 
certain amount of recognition, and their religion made rapid 
strides. The government, too, became daily of a more military 
character. Severus was succeeded by his son Antoninus, gene- 
rally called Caracalla (q. v.), after whose murder Elagabalus 
and Alexander Severus, the former one of the basest, the 
latter one of the best of emperors, occupied the throne. 
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After the assassination of Severus, a jRtaritfl period ol 
anarchy and confusion followed. The names of Maximin 
Maximus, Balbinus, Gordianus (q. v.), and Philip recall scenes 
of internal strife only paralleled by the ferment beyond the 
Roman frontier. Frank, Swabian, and Goth were abke ready 
to swoop down on the Empire. During the reigns of the sue* 
cecding emperors— Valerian (q. v.), Gallienus (q. v.), and the 
Thirty tyrants— the Empire was a scene of wild disorder. The 
most famous of the Greek cities were burnt and pillaged by the 
Goths, while the Asiatic hordes devastated the province of Asia* 
By the valour and skill of Odenathus, husband of Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra, the progress of the latter was checked. ZenobiaU 
kingdom was afterwards suppressed by Aurelian, one of the 
ablest of the Illyrian Emperors (271 A.D.). Claudius Gothicus 
(268-270 A.D.), Aurelian (q. v.), Probus (q. v.), and Cams were 
all employed in crushing the barbarians ; and when Diocletian 
(q. v.) assumed the purple (284 A.D.) the worst seemed to be 
over. He instituted a new order of things. The Empire was 
now to be governed by two August t\ and Iwo Casars subordi- 
nate to them. A scries of civil ware ensued, in which the more 
prominent names arc those of Maximian, Constantius, Galerius, 
Maxentius, Maximin, Licinius, and Constantine (q. v.). Under 
the last the Empire was again re-united. He began his 
reign at York (Eboracum) in 306 A. D., obtained the whole 
Empire 323 A.D., and reigned till 337 A.D. Under his rule 
two events occurred, both pregnant with great results — the 
establishment of Christianity as the state religion, and the 
tiansferencc of the government to Byzantium (q. v.). The par- 
tition of the Empire among his three sons again led to mutiny 
and disunion. But the political history of the Empire is f now 
of secondary interest. The fortunes of the Catholic ChurcH have 
a greater charm for the historian. The freshness and newness 
of life thereby imparted to the effete Empire saved it from dis- 
appearing for ever from the roll of mighty nations, and enabled 
R. to reap, centuries after, a rich harvest from the culture of the 
past. Of Julian’s frantic attempt to revive paganism, we need 
only say that it was mistimed and ill judged. All succeeding 
Emperors professed Christianity, and the Christians soon formed 
a majority m the land. Under Valentinian (q. v.), Gratian, and 
Theodosius (q. v.), the pagan creed came to;an end. These three 
Emperors were all men of signal mark; but ‘the beginning of 
the end had come.’ The integrity of the Empire was gone, and 
foreign foes, like ravenous vultures, were hovering round the 
rotting carcass. On the death of Theodosius, Alaric (q. v.), 
with his West Goths, rose against Honorius (q. v.), Emperor of 
the West. The bravery and tact of Stilicho (q. v.) for a time 
paralysed the foe and stemmed the toryent of invasion ; but in 
410 a.d. they sacked Rome, now first taken by a foreign enemy 
since the days of Brennus (q. v.), the Gallic chief. Franks, 
Burgundians, Vandals, Teutons, had not only attacked, but 
obtained a settlement in, the Empire. On their heels followed 
Turanian hordes, led by Attila, King of the Huns. He was 
defeated at Chalons in 451 A.D. by the united powers of the 
Romans, Goths, and Franks. ‘This/ says Freeman, ‘was one 
of the most important battles in the history of the world : it was 
a struggle for life and death between the Aryan and Turanian 
races ; and Christianity and civilisation, and all that distin- 
guishes Europe from Asia and Africa, were at stake/ The only 
Emperor now worth naming is Majorian (457-61 A.D.), a man 
whose character for bravery and wisdom entitles him to lasting 
remembrance. In 476 a.d. Romulus Augustulus the last Em- 
peror of the West, who by a singulur coincidence bore the names 
of the founder of the city and the founder of the Empire — a 
weak arid pusillanimous creature — was dethroned by Odoacer, 
King of the Heruli, who now claimed from the Emperor of the 
East the sovereignty of Italy. The Eastern or Greek Empire, 
however, continued to exist for nearly a thousand years longer, 
until in 1453 a.d. it was overthrown by the Turks (see Byzan- 
tine Empire). Consult the ancient histories of Polybius, Caesar, 
Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, &c., and the modern histones of Gibbon, 
Niebuhr, Arnold, Merivale, and Mommsen. 

Bom'ford, a market-town of Essex, 12 miles E.N.E, of 
London by rail, has a Urge parish church, rebuilt in Decorated 
style (iSjo), a townhrdl, corn exchange (1862), courthouse, and 
literary institute, and publishes two newspapers. Brewing is 
the principal industry, ‘R. ale* being widely celebrated. Pop. 
(1871) 8239. 
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Rom'illy, Sir Samuel, the son of a jeweller, was born at 
London, March 1, 1757. While a law student he visited Geneva, 
where he formed the foundation of a lifelong friendship with 
Dumont; and at Paris he became intimate with Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, and many of those who subsequently took prominent posi- 
tions in the Revolution. His interest in the cause of liberty in 
France was intense ; several times he crossed the Channel to 
mix among the revolutionary politicians, with whom his corre- 
spondence was constant. In 1 789 he drew up for the benefit of 
the National Assembly a treatise which Mirabeau translated under 
the title of Reglemcns observes dans la Chambre des Communes, 
and in the same year he wrote a pamphlet called Thoughts on the 
Probable Influence of the French Revolution on Great Britain. 
Before that time a tract of his, A Fragment on the Constitutional 
Power and Duties of Juries , had obtained considerable notice. 
In 1792 he translated some observations of Dumont's upon 
the events of 1789, under the name of Groenvclt's Letters. 
By 1806 he had attained a larger practice than that of any other 
barrister in the Chancery Court, and in that year he was appointed 
Solicitor-General by the Fox and Granville Ministry, lie was 
then knighted. He Sat in Parliament successively for Queen- 
borough (1806), Horsham (1807), Arundel (1812), and West- 
minster (1818). R. had a large fchare in the management of 
Melville’s impeachment and trial, and effected considerable 
changes in the bankruptcy laws ; but the greatest of his reforms 
was the amelioration of the criminal code, his first pamphlet 
on this subjeqt appearing at a time when nearly 300 offences 
were punishable by death. Lady R. died in October 1818, and 
her death so preyed upon the mind of her husband as to cause 
him to commit suicide on the 2d of November. Ills speeches 
were collected in 1820; in 1840 appeared the Memoirs of the 
Life of Sir Samuel R., written by himself with Selections from 
his Correspondence, edited by his sons. — John, Baron R,, 
son of the preceding, born in London, 1802, graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1826, and in the following year 
was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn. He sat in Parliament as 
a Liberal from 1832 to 1835, aTJ d from 1846 to 1852. He was 
knighted and made Solicitor-General in 184S ; in 1850 he 
became Attorney- General and a privy councillor ; and in 1S51 
he rose to the position of Master of Rolls. It was he who 
caused the publication of the Rolls Series of Calendars of State 
Papers , and other historical papers. R. was raised to the 
peerage on January 3, 1866, as Baron R. of Barry, Glamorgan. 
He died at London, December 23, 1874. 

Rom'ney, Georg 1 ©, a famous portrait painter, was bom at 
Dalton-in-Furness, Lancashire, 15th December 1734. He was 
brought up to his father’s business of cabinetmaking, but at the 
Age of nineteen was placed with Steele, a painter at Kendal, 
with whom he remained for five years. In 1756 he married, 
and after practising at York as a portrait painter, removed to 
London in 1762. Rapidiy attracting public attention, and 
making many influential friendships, he became in the course of 
a few years the successful rival as a portrait painter of Reynolds 
anti Gainsborough. In 1773 he visited Italy, and returning two 
years later, continued to woik in London and at Hampstead till 
1709, when he retired to Kendal in broken health to join the wife 
whom he had only visited twice in thirty-seven years. lie died at 
Kendal, 15th November 1802. In his later years he gained a 
high reputation as a painter of historical subjects. Several of 
his works are engraved in Boydell's Shakespeare . He never 
exhibited at the Royal Academy or sought academic honours. 
Lacking the delicacy of Reynolds and the charming vivacity of 
Gainsborough, and ranking below either as a colourist, R. yet 
surpasses both in intense dramatic feeling and a passionate sense 
of female beauty. See the elaborate Life by the poet Hayley 
(1809); a briefer one by the Rev. John R., son of the painter 
(1830) ; and English Art under George III., by Sidney Colvm, 
in the Fortnightly Review for March 1874. 

Rom or an tin (Lat. Rivus-Morentini , * the bank of the river 
Morantin’), a town in the French department of Loire-et-Cher, 
situated on the Saudre, an affluent of the Cher, 25 miles S.W. 
of Bloia. It manufactures cloth, oil, and sword blades. Pop. 
(1872) 6667. 

Romulus, the mythical founder of the city of Rome. Pie 
was the twm-brother of Rernus, and the son, by the god Mars, of 
the vestal Rhea Silvia, daughter of Numitor, who had been deposed 
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by his brother Amulius from the throne of Alba, Thrown in a 
cradle into the Anio, the infants were drifted into the Tiber, and 
left on dry land by the receding river at the foot pi Mount 
Palatine. There they were miraculously suckled by a she-Wolf, 
until found by Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, who brought them 
up with his own children. When they learned their paternity, 
they rose against Amulius, defeated and slew him, and restored 
their grandfather to the throne. Now, however, they longed 
to erect a city on the spot where they had spent their years of 
infancy, and accordingly the site of Rome was chosen. Disputes 
arose between the brothers, which ended in Remus being stain 
by the hand of R. R. made his stronghold an 'asylum ’ for every 
desperate stranger, and soon found himself at the head of a 
horde of exiles, robbers, murderers, and runaway slaves, to 
provide wives for whom he perpetrated the celebrated rape of 
the Sabine women. This act led to a series of wars with the 
Sabines, which were ultimately settled by an incorporating 
union between the two peoples. R., after reigning thirty-seven 
years, and enacting many wise laws, was carried up to heAven by 
his father Mars. Such was the form which the myth assumed 
in the hands of successive poets and historians. It cannot be 
considered as having even any traditionary historical value, 

* The early legends must be considered,’ says Professor Seeley, 
'not as exaggerations or perversions, however extravagant, 
of incidents which really happened in the 8th c. before Christ, 
but confused and imaginative attempts to account for institutions 
and worships which existed in the third and fourth centuries.’ 
See Professor Seeley’s edition of Livy, Book I. (Oxf. Clarcnd, 
Press, 1871). 

Rom ulus Augns'tulus. See Odoacer. 

Ronaldshay, N. and S., two of the Orkney Islands (q. v.). 
— N, R., the most northerly of the Orkneys, is 3 miles long by 
little more than 1 broad. The land is tolerably fertile* and fish 
and seals abound on the coast. Pop. (1861) 532.— S. R., 6 
miles N.E. of Duncansby Head* is about 9 miles long, and from 
2 to 54 broad, with an area of about 18 square miles. A con- 
siderable part of the land is loamy and very fertile, wild fowl are 
abundant, and the fisheries are rich in cod, herrings, and lobsters. 
St. Margaret's Hope, Water Sound Ferry, and Widewali Bay are 
excellent harbours. Pop. (1861) 2551. 

Roncesvallea ('Briar Valleys’), a Pyrenean valley of 
Navarre, 23 miles N.N.K. of Pamplona, where in 778 the rear- 
guard of Karl the Great was treacherously cut off by the Basques, 
Roland (q. v.) falling in the action. Near the same spot the 
Spaniards were defeated by the French in 1794, and *Soult was 
forced from his position by Wellington, July 28, 1813. 

Ronciglio'ne, a town of Central Italy, province of Viterbo, 
on the margin of the Campagna di Roma, 34 miles N.N.W. of 
Rome. It is well built, and lias a Gothic cathedral and a castle, 
extensive iron and copper works, and manufactures of cottons, 
powder, soap, and hats. Pop. (1874) 6084. 

Ron' da, an ancient Moorish town of S. Spain, province of 
Malaga, 41 miles W. of the town of that name. It is situated 
on a rocky plateau, surrounded on three sides by the Tajo dc R., 
a precipitous ravine more than 650 feet deep, crossed by two 
bridges. The magnificence of the scenery and the salubrity 
of the town attract many summer visitors from Seville and 
Malaga, R. has several churches, a large circus for bull- fights 
(held annually in May during the eight days’ market), and a fine 
alameda. The inhabitants manufacture cloth, knives, oil, and 
armour. Pop. 14,100. R., the Arunda of the Romans, was 

the chief fortress of Granada under the Moors, It was taken by 
the Spaniards in 1485. 

Ron'deau, Rondo, or Rondel (Fr.), literally something 
that goes round \ or returns upon itself ; hence, a short poem of 
fi om one to three stanzas, each of which ends either with the 
first two or three words, or with the first or first two lines of the 
first stanza. Originally peculiar to French literature, it consisted 
in the 14th c. of eight verses, of which the first was repeated in 
the middle, and the two first were the same as the two last. In 
the 15th c. it was usually divided into three stands, the second 
and third of which ended by repeating the first or first two verses 
of the first, the total number of verses being twelve to four- 
teen, running on but two rimes. 
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Rondo (Itah), in music, a light form of composition, consist- 
ing of tiro or mom strain**, the first recurring at the end of each 
of the others, which conduct *he ear naturally back to it It 
is thus in music what the rondeau is in poetry. The R. often 
forms the last movement of a symphony and sonata, though it is 
also popular as an independent composition. 

Rong'e, Johannes, bom at Bischofswalde in Silesia, Octo- 
ber ifi, 1813, proceeded from the Neisse gymnasium to the 
University ot Breslau (1837). He received the chaplaincy of 
Grottkau (1840), but was suspended for an article Rom und das 
Breslauer DoinkapitH (1842), and became a teacher at the Laura- 
hiittc ironfoundry. A second article, this time denouncing the 
exhibition of the Holy Coat of Trier as idolatrous, was followed 
by his excommunication (1844), and straightway R. appeared as 
the founder of a new sect, the 4 German Catholics * (q. v. ). F rom 
religion he turned to politics, and for his part in the Revolution 
of 1049 was forced to take refuge in London, whence in 1851 he 


issued with Kinkel and Ruge an Aufruf an das Deutsche Volk. 
On the publication of an amnesty (1861) he returned to Breslau, 
established the Religious Reform Association at Frankfurt (1863), 
and since 1873 has lived at Darmstadt. 

Ronn'e, the chief town in the island of Bornholm (q. v.), has 
a fine harbour, large fisheries, and a considerable commerce. 
Pop. (1874) 55 ° 5 - 

Ron'sard, Pierre de, born at the Chateau de la Poisson - 
ni&re, in Vendomois, nth September 1524; after six months’ 
schooling at the College de Navarre became page to the Dau- 
phin (1534), and on that prince’s death to the Due d’Orleans 
(1536). A twelvemonth later he entered the household of 
James V. of Scotland, but after three years spent at the 
Scottish and a half-year at the English court, returned to 
France, and served as secretary to De Baif, ambassador to 
the Diet of Speier, and to Du Bellay, whom he accompanied to 
Piedmont. It was at the dose of this last journey that R., then 
eighteen, was attacked with the * fortunate * deafness which turned 
him from diplomacy to letters. Familiar with English, Ger- 
man* and Italian, he as yet knew nothing of the dead lan- 
guages or literatures ; however, seven years of study at the 
College de Conqueret not only repaired the defect, but stirred 
in him a wish, shared by his brethren of the rising Pleiad 
(q. v.)» to regenerate his native tongue and poetry by forming 
them on classic models. Du Bellay, a cousin of hi3 old 
master, put forth the programme of their design in the 
Difense et Illustration de la Dengue Fratifoise (1549) ; R. was 
the first and boldest to fill it in — by copious borrowing from 
Greek and Latin, by the recoinage of current words, and 
lastly by drawing, where needful, on local dialects. One thing 
was wanting to crown his labours, a work which should, like 
Dante’s, immortalise his diction and ideas. R. perceived flic 
want, but failed to satisfy it with cither Odes or Amours 
(iS 5 o)» those studied, lifeless copies of antiquity, which Demo- 
geot likens to old suits of armour, helm, hauberk, buckler, every- 
thing but the man within. But if Rabelais and Marot’s fol- 
lowers satirised, kings, nobles, and scholars hailed them rap- 
turously ; master-spirits like L’ Hospital, Scaliger, and De Thou 
viewed R. as the Phoenix of their day ; no writer save Voltaire 
was ever the object of such idolatry. Tasso, coming to Paris in 
1571, was overjoyed by his approval of the Gertisalemme . 
Charles IX. outvied his predecessors’ bounties to the poet, who 
paid him back by furious anti-Calvinistic pamphlets and by La 
Franciade (1572), an epic fragment on the origin of the French 
notion. On Charles’s death in 1574 R. retired to one of his 
many benefices, the Abbey of Croix-Val, but not to oblivion, 
Elizabeth sending him thither splendid jewels, and Mary Stuart, 
from her English prison, a salver valued at 2000 crowns. His 
later years were spent in the task of revision, often for the worse, 
and he died 27th December 1585. His poems, condemned by 
Malherbe and Boileati, lay long unread, awaiting their rehabili- 
tation by the Romanticists (1828). The blind enthusiasm of the 
* Cenacle 9 has also passed away, and calmer critics now value 
R. less for his graceful pedantry and borrowed lustre than 
for the debt his language owes to him. Selections of his 
works have been published by Sainte-Beuve (1828), La Croix 
(1840), and Becq le Fouquiires (1873), anc * a complete edi- 
tion by Blanchemain (8 vols. 1857-58). See Colletet's Vie 
de R, prefixed to the (Envres incites de R. (Par. 1854)1 and 


i Demogeot’s Histoire de la LittFature FraHfdm (13& ed. Par. 

1873 )* 

Rood (Old Eng. rdd), a cross or crucifix generally, and 
specially the large crucifix flanked by figures of Our Lady and 
St. Tohn, which in Catholic churches is placed at the entrance 
to the chancel, either on a mere beam (R.-beam) or on a gallery 
(K-loft) surmounted by the Screen (q. v.). 

Rood (Old Eng. rod), a measure of surface, equal to the 
fourth part of an acre, or forty square poles. 

Roof (Old Eng. hrtf), the top covering of a building, to pro- j 
tect it from the weather and also to bind the walls together. It i 
generally consists of a framework of wood which carries a cover- j 
mg of slates, lead, or other materials. Roofs are of varied forms. 
Usually they are formed of two or more sloping sides, but some- . 
times they are flat or dome-shaped ; when flat they are termed 
1 platform ’ roofs. Among the nations of antiquity roofe were 
made flat, as they still are in the East at the present day. The 
Greeks introduced sloping roofs, the pitch or slope of the rafters 
being 12° to 16 0 . The Romans pitched their^ roofs at an angle 
ranging about 23 0 or 24 0 , and at later times in more northern 
latitudes the slope was greater. In Gothic architecture the 
pitch was 6o°, or in other words, the rafters and the span (the 
width between supports) formed an equilateral triangle. In 
buildings of the Elizabethan age the pitch was still greater, the 
rafters being longer than the span. Later, the rafters were made 
three-fourths of the length of the span, and this was called the 
true pitch, A slope of 30° is now very common, and sometimes 
roofs are executed still lower. The simplest form of R. is that 
in which timbers are arranged irt an inclined plane, all on one 
side, as in fig. 1 ; it is called a 4 shed * or 4 lean-to * R. A rect- 
angular building is usually covered with 

two inclined planes abutting at their upper I 

ends, and forming what is termed a * pent' 

R. This form of R. has a tendency to 

drive the walls outwards, therefore a hori- j 

zontal tie beam is introduced to which the I 

feet of the rafters are moitised ; and 

further, to prevent sagging, or sinking in 

the middle, the tie-beam;is strapped to a king-post which depends 
from the apex, the 1 afters abutting against it. Such an assem- 
blage of timbers forms a * truss’ (fig. 2). These trusses are placed 
at intervals of about 10 feet, and across xtk 

them horizontally are placed timbers called sf 
purlins , which serve to support the common 
rafters. The latter are placed at closer II 

intervals than the principal rafters, and to 3 

them is fastened the boarding which carries Fi £- *• 

the slates or other covering. The trusses rest on wall-plates , pieces 
of timber laid along the walls to distribute the pressure equally ; 
the feet of the common rafters rest against a pole-plate set into 
the tie-beam, and their heads abut on a ridge-piece. All these 
paits are shown in fig. 3, 
which represents a king- 
post roof suitable for a 
span of 20 to 30 feet. TB 
is the tie-beam, FR the 
principal rafters, or prin- 
cipals. K the king-post, 

P* the purlins, CR the 
common rafters, p the 
pole-plate, W the wall- Fl ^' 3 ‘ 

plate, R the ridge, and SS are struts, introduced as an addi- 
tional support to long rafters. Fig. 4 illustrates another 
common foim of R. adapted for a wider span than the foregoing. 
It is called a queen-post R. The king-post is strapped to a 
straining-beam SB, which keeps apart the upper ends of the 
queen-posts, QQ, supporting the rafters. The 1 Mansard R.,* 
named from the inventor, is constructed on the principle of a 
queen-post R., but by employing two sets of rafters and giving 
tne upper set, extending from the queen-posts to the ridge, a less 
slope than the lower, the height of the building is kept down, 
while as in fig, 4 a roomy apartment is obtained inside. The 
Mansard R. is sometimes called a * curb * R., and, on account of 
its being very fashionable in France, a 1 French * R. De Lorme, 
a celebrated French architect of the 16th c., invented a system 
of building arched roofs with short curved planks securely 
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jointed together. It has t>een largely adopted for domed roofs 
on the Continent. The high-pitch open timber roots of the 
Middle Ages are much admired for their beauty. In one 

common form of Go- 
thic R., short beams, 
cal led hammer-beams, 
project from the top 
of the walls, and 
carry queen - posts 
which support the 
principals, a tie, in 
p. the form of a collar- 

4 ‘ beam, being there in- 

troduced. The ridge and the collar-beam are connected bya king- 
post. Concave struts or ribs springing from corbels support the 
hammer-beams, and on these again rest other curved struts which 
meet under the centre of the collar-beam. The effect of a vaulted 
ceiling thus obtained is occasionally’greatly enhanced by the intro- 
duction of carved figures, tracery, bosses, "ike. Large spans are 
now usually covered with roofs constructed of malleable iron rods 
and bars, as may be seen in many railway stations. 

Rook (Census fragile gus), a Com' rostral bird, belonging to 
the Corvidte or crow Jamily. It attains a length varying fiom 
1 6 to 1 8 inches. Its colour is a deep, bluish black, and a dis- 
tinctive mark is found in a patch of bare, whitish skin on the 
forehead and base of the neck of the adult. The habits of the 
R. are well known. The bird is wary and active, and speedily 
familiarises itself with the scarecrows and other objects placed in 
fields with the view of terrifying it. It usually builds near man's 
dwellings, but is suspicious of every movement of its landlotd, 
and at the first sound of the gun will leave its nest and hover 
about as if in alarm and distress. The idea that the R, is 
destructive to growing crops has been hotly combated by the 
opposite assertion that the bird is not usually a vegetable feeder, 
and that whatever injury may be done to the crops is fully com- 
pensated by the eradication of noxious insects and their larvm. 
The actual injury inflicted upon vegetation is thus held to be 
necessary for the capture and destruction of the larva;. The R. is 
known to attack the young of other birds. It has been seen to 
kill young partridges, and even to destroy the eggs of game birds. 
But on the whole it may be accounted rather tlie fiiend than the 
foe of farmers. White or piebald vaiieties of the R. arc known. 
Occasionally the R, may be domesticated, or may even be 
taught to mimic sounds. 

Law Regarding Rooks . — There is no right of property in rooks ; 
the owner of a rookery having no ground of action against any 
one shooting the rooks from the land of another. But he may 
close his own land against the public ; and should any one tres- 
pass, the proprietor may proceed against him by, in English law, 
Injunction (q. v.), m bcotch law, by Interdict (q. v.). 

Hooke, Sir George, was bom at Canterbury in 1650. lie 
entcied the navy as a volunteer, by regular stages became vice- 
admiral of the blue, and in the battle of La Hogue, 22d May 
1692, led a night attack on the enemy’s squadron, burning six 
French three-deckers and seven other ships of the line, with the 
loss of only ten men. He then became vicc-adiniral of the red, 
was knighted, and obtained a pension of £\ooo. During the 
reign of William he twice represented Portsmouth in Parliament, 
Upon declaration of the war of the Spanish Succession, lie com- 
manded a fleet sent to Cadiz, and before returning home attacked 
and pillaged the town of Vigo and seventeen ships of the Plate 
fleet. In July 1704 he joined with Sir Cloudesley Shovel and 
the Prince of Hessen before Gibraltar, and caused the Spanish 
garrison to surrender within a week. In August of the same 
year he forced a battle with a French fleet of 78 sail off Malaga ; 
the French lost 30 00 men and the English 2000. Party intrigue 
forced R. soon after to retire to his scat in Kent. lie died 
January 24, 1708. See Life and Glorious Actions of Sir George 
Rooke , Vice-Admiral of England (Lond. 1707). 

Boon, Albrecht Theodor Emil, Graf von, a celebrated 
Prussian general and military reformer, was born at the family 
seat of Pleusberg, near Kolherg in Pommern, 3d April 1803, 
entered the cadet school of Kuhn in 1816, became lieutenant of 
infantry m 1821, studied at the Berlin Kriegsschule 1824-27, was 
appointed teacher of cadets in 1828, member of the general staff 
topographical survey in 1833, and teacher in the Berlin Kriegs- 
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sclmle in 1835. As chief of the staff of the Eighth Army Corps, 
he took pan in quelling the revolt of Baden in 1840, and alter 
rising step by step to the chief command of the 14th Drvtsioii, 
was made Minister of War in 1859, an office which he held from 
1861 in conjunction with that of Minister of Marine. During the 
struggle between the Government and the majority of the Diet 
{ 1861-66) he carried out his plan of army reorganisation in the 
face of strenuous opposition. After the war of 1866, which 
demonstrated his ability in organisation, he received the Cross 
of the Black Eagle, and after the French campaign of 1870-71 
was rewarded with the rank of Graf. He resigned the 
office of Minister of Marine in 1871, and on the unexpected 
resignation by Bismarck of the presidency of the Cabinet after 
the triumph of passing the Districts Organisation Bill (1872), 
the office devolved on him as senior Minister of State. It is 
generally supposed that he merely held^the premiership as a 
locum tenons till Bismarck was reinstated with increased autho- 
rity and prestige, at the head of a larger Liberal majority, nth 
November 1873, Since then, Graf von R. has lived in retire- 
ment, chiefly at his Potsdam estate of Gutzergotz. He is the 
author of various works on military subjects, of which the prin- 
I cipal are Gnmdzuge dcr £vd -, Volker-und Staalenkunde (3d ed. 
3 vols. 1847-55), A f ditar. Landnbeschreibungvon Europa (1838), 
and Anfangsgrundc (121I1 ed. 1868). 

Roopur (Rdpar), a town in the district of Hoshiarpur, Pun- 
jaub, British India, on the left bank of the river Sutlej, 1120 
miles N. W. of Calcutta. It was the scene of the celebrated 
meeting between Lord W. Bentinck and Runjeet Singh in 
I S3 1, which bars been called the * Indian field of the cloth of gold/ 
After much military display on both sides, the Sikh ruler 
received a document guaranteeing to him the perpetual friend- 
ship of the British. 

Roorkee ( Rurkl ), a town in the district of Saharunpur, 
N. W. Provinces, British India, 1 12 miles N.E. of Delhi, on a ridge 
overlooking the Ganges Canal. Pop. (1872) 10,778. It is the 
headquarters of the Ganges Canal workshops, and has canton- 
ments for 1000 men, chiefly sappers and miners, who mutinied 
in 1857. R. has an excellent meteorological observatory; an 
iionfoundry, established in 1S52; and the Thomason civil engi- 
neering college, founded in 1847, and attended in 1873 hy 157 
students, European and native. 

Root, in Algebra, is any quantity which, when substituted in 
a given equation for the variable quantity, renders that equation 
an identity. Thus in the equation x 1 — - $ax -f 2 a* t a and Za 
are roots, because when either is substituted for x , the equation 
becomes identically zero. This is more readily seen if the equa- 
tion is written in lire form ( x — a) (x — 2a) == o. The most 
general equation of the wth degree may be thrown into the form 
(or — tfj) (x a«) ( x — <73) . . . (x — a„) = o, when a u a t , a 3t 
ike., which may be real or imaginary, are the roots of the equa- 
tion. In the equation x n - a = o, there is, arithmetically, only 
one root, namely, the number which, multiplied by itself n times 
in succession, gives a This number is called the wth loot of a , 
and is written */<*. The square root of a quantity is commonly 
called the root, and its symbol is See Equations. 

Root, in flowering plants, is the descending axis of the plant ; 
it is that part which is the development of a radicle , and always 
bears ar its apex a root-cap. The R. produces neither buds, leaves, 
nor flowers, has seldom if ever any distinct pith, the epidermis 
has no Stomata (q. v.), and it does not branch symmetrically. 
Its functions arc — (1) to fix the plant in or to the soil, or ot^er 
subs lance on which it grows. (2) To absorb nourishment from 
the soil, water, or air into which the fibres have penetrated (or 
from other plants in the case of parasites), and to transmit it 
rapidly to the stem. The absorption takes place through the 
young growing extremities of the fibres, and through a peculiar 
kind of hairs or absorbing organs which are formed at or near 
those growing extremities. The transmission to the stem is 
through the tissues of the R. itself. The nutriment absorbed 
consists chiefly of carbonic acid and nitrogen, or nitrogenous 
compounds dissolved in water. (3) In some cases roots secrete 
or exude small quantities of matter in a manner and with a pur- 
pose not satisfactorily ascertained* 

Roots grow in length constantly and regularly at the extremity 
of their fibres, in proportion as they find the requisite nutriment. 
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They form no buds containing the germ of future branches, but 
their fibres proceed irregularly from any part of their surface 
without previous indication* The R. of exogens when perennial 
increase m thickness like stems by the addition of concentric 
layers, but these are usually much less distinctly marked, and 
in a large number of perennial exogens and most endogens the 
roots are annual, perishing at the close of the season, fresh adven- 
titious roots springing from the stock when vegetation com- 
mences the following season. 

Although roots proceed usually from the base of the stem 
or stock, they may also be produced from the base of any 
bud, especially if the bud lie along the ground, or is otherwise 
placed by nature or art in circumstances favourable for their 
development,* or indeed occasionally from almost any part of the 
plant. They are then often distinguished as adventitious , but 
this term is applied ly some to all the roots which are not in 
prolongation of the original radicle. Roots are fibrous when 
they consist chiefly of slender fibres ; tuberous when either the 
main R. or its branches 'are thickened into one or more short, 
fleshy, or woody masses called Tubers (q. v.) ; taproots when the 
main R. descends perpendicularly into the earth, emitting only 
very small fibrous branches. The stdck of a herbaceous peren- 
nial, or the lower part of the stem of an annual or perennial, 
or the lowest branches of a plant, are sometimes under- 
ground, and assume the appearance of a R. They then take the 
name of rhizomei The rhizome may always be distinguished 
from the true R. by the presence or production of one or more 
buds, or leaves, or scales (Bent ham). The roots in Cryptogamia 
are always adventitious, and are termed heterorhizal (Gr. hetcros , 

* dissimilar '), the rootlets proceeding from various parts of a 
spore during germination. 

Root-Mildew, or Root Fungus, is a name given by 
horticulturists to a garden pest arising from the mycelia of fungi 
developing amidst the roots of plants, causing the death of such 
roots, followed by the stoppage of growth and visible sickening 
of the plant, and ultimately causing its death. This plague 
robably originates from the use of unsuitable manures ; c.g it 
as shown itself in a bad form where the raspings and parings 
of horses* hoofs from the shoemg-smith’s shop had been mixed 
with the manure applied to a vine border. 

Root Parasites comprise the section of Parasitic Plants 
(q. v.) which are attached by suckers to the roots of other plants, 
and draw nourishment therefrom. The broomrape and tooth- 
wort are examples. 

Roots, the primitive elements of language, at which analysis 
must stop, but to which all words are ultimately reducible, have 
mostly a material meaning so comprehensive as to be capable of 
application to a variety of objects. Thus from the root mar, 
‘to crush,’ come words denoting mill, death, sea, milk, &c., an 
economy which helps us to understand how Hebrew manages 
with only 500 R. (Renan), Gothic with 600 (Benlocw), and San- 
skrit with 1706 (Benfey). Till recently it was believed that all 
R. in all languages were necessarily monosyllabic ; but this 
theory, founded on a one-sided study of the Aryan family, is 
now exploded by the recovery of Accadian from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, where dissyllabic R. like dttgud, ‘heavy,* occur, 
although less frequently than monosyllables, and also by Bleek’s 
investigations into the Ba-ntu of Southern Africa, in which they 
appear to be rather the rule than the exception. There are, 
moreover, even in Aryan, a certain number of so-called ‘demon- 
strative * R., the basis of the pronouns, in which it is impossible 
to discover any underlying abstract concept, and Semitic R. are 
a% distinctly nominal in their character as those of Aryar^are 
verbal. See Language and Philology, Comparative. 

Root'-Stock, Rhizo'ma, or Rhizome', is a prostrate root- 
ing stem, progressively throwing up leaves. The name is applied 
among ferns to the creeping stem, which may be either superficial 
or subterranean. See Root. 

Rope. A R. is a strong heavy cord, usually made of common 
hemp, Manila hemp, sunn, esparto, or other similar vegetable 
fibre, or of iron, steel, or other metallic wire. Hemp, Manila, 
and iron wire are by far the most frequently employed materials. 
A R. is composed of a certain number of yarns or threads, which 
are first spun or twisted into strands, and the finished R. goes 
under special names, according to the number and arrangement 


of the strands of which it is composed, A ^dimr^aid i?.— -the 
commonest form— is composed of three strands twisted together j 
^ cable-laid R. consists of three such, hawser-laid ropes twisted 
mto one, and ropes of this construction, when they are of Jess 
than 10- inch girth are termed cablets » A shraud-latd R. is Com* 
posed of four strands, three outer strands being twisted around 
another employed os a core or heart, Flat ropes usually consist 
of a series of hawser-laids placed side by side and bound together 
by sewing in a zigzag direction. The maximum of resistance to 
tensile strain in fibres or wire is obtained when the individual 
fibres are laid parallel to each other, under which circumstances 
the strength of the whole is found by adding together the 
strength of each separate fibre. Therefore, for the sake of 
strength alone, the less of tension or twisting to which the fibres 
are subjected the better will be the result, and the twisting is 
only serviceable to keep a compact whole, and to give the neces- 
sary amount of friction to prevent the fibres from slipping away 
from each other. The building up of the R. of distinct small 
yarns and separate strands serves to keep a greater parallelism 
in the fibres than could be otherwise secured*. The manufacture 
of ropes was formerly entirely conducted under long narrow 
sheds called R. walks, the entire length of which extended to 
about a quarter of a mile, the twisting of the yarns and strands 
having been almost entirely a matter of manual labour. A 
machine for spinning ropes, termed the cordelier , was invented 
in 1792 by Cartwright, the principle of which was subsequently 
developed and improved by many hands; but still manual labour 
and the R.-walk continued to prevail till very recent times. 
Within the last two or three years R.-making machinery, invented 
by Mr. Good in the United States, and now manufactured bv 
Messrs. Lawson & Sons, Leeds, has been very extensively 
adopted. Good’s automatic spinner, which is the essential ma- 
chine, is a small, exceedingly compact, 'and wonderfully adjusted 
.piece of mechanism for preparing yarn or cord of any particular 
dimensions. If the feed of fibre is too great, the apparatus 
accelerates its motion proportionately, and when too little fibre 
approaches the trumpet mouth the motion is similarly retarded, 
and again v hen the feed ceases, immediately the machine is 
thrown out of gear. At the same time the apparatus puts a gloss 
or surface on the yarn which cannot be approached by other 
means. Iron, steel, and other metallic ropes are twisted from 
huge bobbins, which revolve horizontally on a framework, the 
strands rising fiom these, and being twisted in a neck at the 
apex of flie machine. Steel ropes, which possess great strength 
and flexibility, are now extensively employed. 

Ror'qTial (Physalus), a genus of Cetacea , or whales, belong- 
ing to the family Batonidce, or that of the Whalebone whales, in 
which teeth are wanting ; the palate bearing plates of bateen or 
whalebone, while the nostrils or blowholes are placed on the top of 
the head. These whales include the largest cetaceans, speci- 
mens having been captmed 120 feet in length. The R, is not in 
request amongst whalers, as the whalebone and oil are present 
in small quantity, and the habits of the animal are fierce, and 
render its capture difficult and even dangerous. The R, is in- 
cluded amongst the so-called ‘ finner * whales, which possess a 
small dorsal fin— a structure absent in the whalebone or Green- 
land whale (Baltcna mysticetus ). The name * Piked * whale is 
also given to the R., from the comparative sharpness of the muzzle 
as compared with that of the Greenland whale. The skin is fur- 
rowed, and hence the term ‘ 1’ ur rowed ’ whale, given to the R. 

The best-known species are the P. or Bahenoptera Boops of the 
N. Seas, and the B . Australis of the W. Ocean. The species 
known as the B. roslrata or B. musculus is now regarded as the 
young of the B. Boops. The R. is frequently stranded on British 
coasts while pursuing shoals of herrings. The term * R.’ means 
a Svhale with folds in the skin/ and is derived fiom the Nor- 
wegian. 

Ro sa, Salvador, painter, poet, and musician, was born at 
Kenella, near Naples, 20th June 1615. H e received a liberal 
education, and despite the opposition of his father, who intended 
him for the Church, he became a painter, and after studying 
under Francanzano and Ribera, proceeded to Rome in 1635. 
Here he drudged in obscurity for some time, but catching fever 
in his lonely rambles in the Campagna, was forced to return to 
Naples, only to find his family dispersed and the profession 
ready to taunt him with his failure. He found, however, a patron 1 
in the Cardinal Brancacci, and his fame was at last established 
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by the exhibition of his v Prometheus ’ in the Pantheon. In 
1639 he returned to Rome, where he rapidly acquired favour and 
fortune, and where henceforth he resided, except during short 
intervals spent at Naples, Viterbo, Florence, &c. His six satires, 
on music, poetry, painting, war, Babylon, and envy, written at 
Volterra, made him many enemies, and were extensively circu- 
lated before they were first printed in 1719. R. took part in 
the Neapolitan risings under Masaniello (who sat to him for a 
portrait), -and joined the Compagnia della Morte (1645). Rest- 
less and impulsive, he spent his later years in intense devotion 
to his art, broken in upon by fits of gloom and inactivity. He 
died at Rome, 15th March 1673, leaving a considerable pro- 
perty. His works almost invariably represent nature in a porten- 
tous or angry mood, and their spirit is in strict harmony with 
the artist’s character. He painted many striking historical and 
genre pieces, but his chief works are landscapes — wild mountain 
masses and sombre woods, surf-beaten coasts and treacherous 
defiles — in which the prevailing sentiment is loneliness, desola- 
tion, or fear. R. played on various musical instruments, and, as 
a composer, was ‘ superior in melody to most of the masters of 
his time.* He also excelled as an engraver, a dramatist, a poeti- 
cal satirist, a comic actor, and an improvisatore. See, besides 
the works of Passeri and Dominici, the biographies by Baldi- 
nucci (new ed. Ven. 1S30) and by Lady Morgan (new ed, Lond. 

1855)- 

Rosa'cea, or Ac'ne Rosa'cea, known also as Gutta Rosea, 
and popularly, though inaccurately, as Grog-blossom, is a disease 
which usually appears on the nose, which is often considerably 
enlarged by the morbid action. JR, sometimes extends to the 
cheeks, forehead, and chin, and may cover the entire face. It is 
a disease of adult life, and is more frequent in the female than 
in the male. It may depend on a disordered state of cutaneous 
innervation, or direct congestion of the integument, or torpidity 
of the capillary circulation and obstruction. R. may occur at 
puberty, and at the critical period of life in females ; but it is 
more frequently the result of exposure of the face to extremes of 
temperature, of excesses in diet or stimulating drinks. 

The general treatment of R. must be adapted to the cause. 
The diet should be moderate and nutritious, and all stimulants 
should be avoided. Laxatives, antacids, and tonics may be ad- 
ministered. In the acute or inflammatory stage the pimples may 
be punctured, and bleeding encouraged by warm fomentations 
or poultices, or emollient lotions may be applied. In the 
chronic or indurated stage, friction and gentle stimulation are 
useful, while in the severer forms iodide of sulphur ointment 
may be applied, or the follicles may be pressed out and a lotion 
of dilute acetic acid applied. 

Rosa'ceas, a large and important natural order of herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, with usually alternate stipulate leaves, and 
regular, often showy flowers. The petals and calyx lobes arc 
four or five ; the stamens usually indefinite, inserted on the calyx 
tube or disc ; the fruit various — a pome, or of one or many 
drupes, achenes, or follicles ; rarely a berry or capsule. The 
order is botanically distinguished from I^guminosat by the 
superior fifth lobe of its calyx ; in that order it is anterior, R. 
numbers upwards of 70 genera, and fmore than 1000 broadly 
defined species, and is represented in all quarters of the globe. It 
is divided into nine tribes or sub-orders. In the Potentillea and 
Rosea the properties are astringent, and in Prune# and Pome#, 
hydrocyanic arid malic acids are secreted. Many of the plants 
of the order yield edible fruits, others constitute some of the 
choicest ornaments of the garden, and the timber of others is 
valuable. 

Rosario, a town in the Argentine Republic, 170 miles W. 
of Buenos Ayres, on the right bank of the river Parana (q. v. ). 
Being the entrepot for a large region, the trade of R. is very 
extensive : 3189 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage 01321,778, 
entered and cleared at the port in 1876. The chief exports are 
wool, hides, bones, dried beef, maize, and wheat, together with 
copper and silver from the mines of Catamarca and San Luis. 
R. is the centre of railway lines which had a combined length of 
748 miles in 1876, and one of which will eventually connect it 
with Valparaiso on the Pacific. Pop. (1877) 25,000. 

Ro'eary, a number of beads strung together, used in devo- 
tional exercises by Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammedans, and 
Roman Catholics. The beads are of various materials, stone, 
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I coral, ember, wood, seeds, and ivory being employed. The R. 
probably* had its origin in India, where it has been used for 
upwards of 2000 years. The R. of the Hindus and the Bud- 
dhists consists of 108 beads, which when used by Vaishnavas and 
Buddhists, are always made of the smooth wood or seeds of the 
Tooiasee plant ( Ocymum sanctum). The beads of the Saivas 
consist of the rugged berries of the Rudracha tree (Eloecarpus 
tuberculaius). The Mohammedan R., or tusbeeh , is made up of 
100 beads in honour of the same number of names of the Deity. 
The Lady Psalter of the Roman Catholics contains three groups 
of fifty-five beads each, or fifteen decades, in honour of the five 
glorious, five joyous, and five sorrowful events of Our Lord’s 
life, death, and resurrection, 

Ro'sary of the Blessed Virgin Mary is a form of prayer 
used by Roman Catholics, especially by families, as a daily 
evening prayer. The devotion of the Rosary, which consists of 
& series of fifteen prayers, with repetitions throughout of Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, and Gloria Patri, was introduced by St. 
Dommic (q. v.) about 1206. It is divided into three parts — the 
Joyful, the Sorrowful, and the Glorious Mysteries, each of which 
contains five subdivisions. Each subdivision contains a state- 
ment of a mystery connected with the life of our Saviour, or his 
blessed Mother, to be meditated on, and a prayer for the special 
grace appropriate to it ; besides a Pater Nosterat the beginning, 
a Gloria Patri at the end, and ten Ave Marias, from which last 
each division gets the name of a decade. At the end of each of 
the three parts, or each five decades, the Salve Regina is said. 
From containing 150 Ave Marias, the number of the Psalms, 
the R. has been called the Psalter of Mary. The Living R. is 
an association of fifteen persons who divide amongst them the 
fifteen mysteries of the R. Each member recites one mystery 
or decade daily, so that the entire R. is gone through every day. 
The association was instituted at Lyons by Sister Maria Jericott, 
and confirmed "by a brief of Pope Gregory XVI. in 1832. 

Ro'sas, Juan Manuel Ortiz de, the founder of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, was bom of an old Asturian family at Buenos 
Ayres, March 30, 1793. He spent a wild, irregular youth among 
the ‘ Guachos * of the Pampas, and acquired great influence by 
his bold exploits on the Indian frontier. Entering the army of 
Buenos Ayres, lie was made a commander in the Pampas, and 
in 1829 overthrew Lavalle, in whose place he became captain- 
general, proclaiming ‘ Federal 1 principles. In concert with the 
governor of the interior provinces he established the Argentine 
Confederation (1831), retaining in his own hands the direction of 
foreign relations, and visiting political opponents with the utmost 
seventy, lie w'as chosen president in 1S35, and maintained his 
position for eighteen years, partly by a restless energy which had 
no mercy for his enemies, the ‘savage Unitarians, ’ and partly 
by popular appeals to ‘the holy principle of federation.’ He 
cruelly suppressed four great risings of the Argentine Liberals ; 
struggled fiercely throughout five years with Brazil for the pos- 
session of Paraguay ; and foi tune years besieged Montevideo, 
the stronghold of the ‘ Unitarians.’ At last his chief officer, 
Urquiza, went over to the Liberal parly, defeated R, at Monte 
Caseros, and succeeded him as president m February 1852. R. 
escaped in disguise, reached England, and settled at Southamp- 
ton, where he died, 14th March 1877. 

Ros'cius Quin'tus, the most famous of Roman comic 
actors, was born at Solanum, a tow-n of the Sabine territory near 
Lanuvium, and flourished in the 1st c. B.c. He was said to 
have been found, when an infant, in the folds of a serpent, a 
presage, it was thought, of that extraordinary skill which gained 
him the favour of the noblest Romans. R. enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Cicero, who, when a young man, received instruction 
from him in elocution, and in a later time used often to compete 
with his eloquence against the actor’s gesticulation in expressing 
a thought. In 68 F. C. Fannius Chaerea sued R, for 5 0,000 
sesterces, and Cicero defended him in an oration which we still 
possess. R. died in 62, leaving an immense fortune, and a name 
which has become proverbial as synonymous with perfection in 
any profession. 

Roscoe', William, the historian of the Italian Renaissance, 
was the son of a respectable tavern-keeper attd market-gardener 
at Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, where he was bom, March 8, 1753 * 
In his sixteenth year he was articled to a Liverpool attorney, and 
in 177 4 was admitted an attorney of the Court of King’s Bench, 
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Though he practised a#dd®ousTyv ha yet found leisure to acquire 
a knowledge of Creek* Ifttin, Italian, and French. In' 1777 lie 
published a collection of poems, one of which being- a protest 
against /the slave-trade, and the precursor of several eloquent 
pamphlet* on the same subject. A zealous advocate of the 
french devolution, he taxed Burke with apostacy in his Siric- 
turns on that statesman’s Two Letters Addressed to a Member of 
the Present Paliament, In 1799 appeared the Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici* catted the Magnificent , a woik which at once established 
his reputation as a solid historian and an agreeable writer. The 
charge brought against R. by Sismondi, of his having in this 
work veiled the tyranny of the Medici, and the accusation by 
other critics of his having defended the part taken by Pope Sixtus 
IV. in the Pazzi conspiracy, which led to the murder of Giuliano, 
Lorenzo’s brother, received an able reply in the Illustrations , 
Historical and Critical , of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici (1822). 
Meantime the work passed through several editions, and was trans- 
lated into various European languages. R.’s second great his- 
torical work, The History of the Life and Pontificate of Leo X. (4 
vols. folio, 1805), distinguished equally by the fine literary qualities 
of the first, drew upon its author the censure of various critics, 
on the alleged ground of undue partiality for his subject, and 
hostility to the reformers who struggled against the absolutism of 
papal Rome. The two works give a luminous and accurate 
account of the revival of letters, and form an admirable link 
between Gibbon’s Decline and Fall and Robertson’s Charles 
K In 1806 R. was returned to Parliament for Liverpool 
in the Whig interest, but exciting violent opposition by his 
speeches on the Catholic disabilities, he withdrew at the 
time of the dissolution, and resolutely declined to appear again 
as a candidate. Still, however, taking a warm interest in pass- 
ing events, he issued several pamphlets on the topics of the 
day. Pecuniary embarrassments clouded his declining years. 
A banking firm, of which he was a partner, became bankrupt 
in 1816, and he had to part with his valuable library and col- 
lection of pictures. But his intellectual ardour remained un- 
diminished, and in his latter years he aided in founding the 
Royal Institution of Liverpool, edited an edition of Pope in 
10 vols., and acquired a superior knowledge oi botany. In 
1827 he received the gold medal of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. He died at Liverpool, June 30, 1831, leaving the sketch 
and materials for a projected history of art and. literatuie. — 
His son, Henry R. (bom 1799, died 1836), who lose to 
distinction at the bar, is the author of Lives of Eminent 
British Lawyer r (1830), and of a Li/e of IV. A’. (2 vols. 1836). 
— Henry Enfield R., R.S.E., son of the preceding, and 
a cehbiated chemist, was bom at London, January 7, 1S33, 
He graduated al University College, London, in 1852, and after 
completing his chemistry studies at Heidelberg, became professor 
of chemistry in Owens College, Manchester, in 1857. He has 
published numerous papers in the Philosophical Transactions 
and other scientific journals, and in 1873 received the Royal 
Medal of the Royal Society for his chemical researches, espe- 
cially for investigations into the chemical action of light and into 
the compounds of vanadium. He is author of Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Chemistry (1866, new ed. 1875) ; Lectures on Spectrum 
Analysis (1869, 3d ed. 1873), an( l * n conjunction with Schver- 
leummer a 7 'reatise on Chemistry (2 vols. 1877-78). He has 
also written the Chemistry Primer in Macmillan \ Science Primer 
Series, of which he is joint-editor with Piofessors Huxley and 
Balfour Stewait, 

Rosoomm'on, an inland county of Ireland, separated on the 
E. from Longford and W, Meath by the Shannon, on the W. 
ftcftn Galway and Mayo by the Shannon and its affluent the Suck, 
and having on the N., Sligo and Leitrim. Area, 607,691 statute 
acres, of which 469,400 are arable and 101,244 uncultivated. 
Pop. (1871) 140,670. The surface is mostly level and undulating, 
highest in the N.» where the Curlew Hills rise above 800 feet, 
and the Braulieve Mountains and Slievc Curkagh to 1000 feet. 
The chief river* are the Shannon and Suck, which together form 
about two-thirds of the whole boundary-line of the county. 
The lakes, which are numerous and beautiful, are either expan- 
sions of the Shannon or communicate with it. The principal 
are Loughs Allen,, Corry, Tap, Ree, Skean, Gara, and Key. 
In its geological formation the county is a continuation of the 
central limestone district of Ireland, In the N. aie coal- 
measures, The soil is fertile, but agriculture is in a back- 
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I ward state. There is excellent pasturq^'tt^fceip /throughout 
R. In 1876 there were 8097 horses, - '8067 "tecs, 108,5*0 
,, cattle, 194,725 sheep, 35,687 pigs, 11,694 goats, and 475^032 
poultry. There are some manufactures of brick and earthenivare. 
The chief towns are R. (q. v.), Boyle, Elphin, Castlerea, and 
Strokestown. The county returns two members to Parliament 

RoBComm'on (Ir, Gael, * the wood of St Coman '), chief town 
of the preceding county, near the centre of the county, 96 miles 
W. bv N. of Lublin. It dates from the 13th c., when an abbey ' 
was founded here by O’Conor, King of Connaught, and a few 
years later a castle by Sir Robert de Ufford. It returned pre- 
vious to the Union two members to the Irish Parliament. R* 
has n considerable corn market. Pop. (1871) 2722, of whom 300 
were Protestants. 

Roecrea' (Ir. Gael. ‘ Cre’s wood*), a town of Tipperary, Ire- 
land, 94 miles S.W. by W. of Lublin, on a feeder of the Lower 
Brosna river, is of great antiquity, having arisen round a monas- 
tery built in 620. R. has a small manufacture of coarse woollen 
cloths, and a great deal of agricultural produce is sold at the 
weekly markets. It contains a parish church built in 1812 ; 
Wesleyan, Piimitive Methodist, and Quaker places of worship, a 
very handsome Roman Catholic church, a national school, and 
others partially endowed, a savings-bank, court-house, market- 
house, fever-hospital, dispensary, union workhouse, bridewell, 
infantry barracks, Ormond Castle, now used as a military store- 
house, and an ancient round tower, 80 feet high. Fairs are held 
seven times a year. Pop. (1871) 3725. 

Rose. See Erysipelas. 

Rose (Lat. rosa, Gr. rodon , ‘red,’ Sansk. rohide, ‘red’) is 
the type genus of A 'osacece, and consists of erect, scrambling, or 
climbing shrubs, more or less prickly, with imparipinnate leaves, 
serrate leaflets, and stipules more or less adnate to the petiole. 
*The flowers are terminal ; and are solitary, corymbose, or pani- 
culate. The calyx-tube is persistent, globose, urceolate, or ovoid ; 
the mouth is contracted, and the limb divided into five foliaceous 
segments. The petals are five, raiely four ; the stamens are 
numerous, inserted on the edge of disc, at the mouth of the calyx- 
tube, the styles protruding from the tube, and sometimes united. 
When in fruit, the carpels are thy, hairy, one-sided achenes, 
enclosed in the more or less succulent calyx-tube, the whole 
forming a dry or pulpy red or black ‘ Hip’ (q. v.). The genus 
L predominant 111 the temperate regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere — much less so in America than in the Old World — extend- 
ing S. into India, Abyssinia, and Mexico. The number of species 
is very differently estimated by diffoient botanists. 

The R, is a general favouriic ; and whether we look to the 
position which it occupies in the poetry of almost all lands, to 
its historical, literary, and legendary associations, to its universal 
popularity as a garden flower, to its delicious scent, or to the 
attention it has attracted amongst horticulturists, we find it 
pre-eminent among flowers. It is mentioned by Homer and 
Anacieon — by the former in his hymn to Ceies, by the latter in 
many of his odes. Theophrastus specifies four kinds, and Pliny 
gives a fair description of the shrub, and enumerates eleven 
kinds, which, he says, were well known to the Romans. He 
also speaks of the ? vs aria, or places set apart for the cultivation 
of R. -trees, the most celebrated of these being at Pastum. The 
R. was used at festivals and sacied ceremonies; and as an article 
of luxury at banquets {rf Horace , lib. i., ode xxxviii. ). Sueto- 
nius relates that Neio spent upwards of ^30,000 at one supper 
in the purchase of roses, and a like extravagance is recorded of 
Cleopatra (Athcnreus, Deipnosoph . , lib. iv. c. ii.). 

live well-maikcd groups of Kosce are indigenous to Britain, 
divided into about 70 recognised sub-species or varieties. Of 
the species of R. generally cultivated the following are some of 
the most important. The Cabbage R. and Moss R. (A’, cent* 
folia), a native of the Caucasus and seemingly of other parts 
of the Orient, is excelled by no other species in beauty and fra- 
grance. The Damask R. (A’. damaWtna ), a supposed native 
of Syria, is much cultivated for ornament, and is, with the 
above, the source of the attar of roses* The French or Dutch 
R. (A*, galhca) is indigenous in S. and central Europe and Asia 
Minor ; the intensely coloured buds of this species are particularly 
chosen for drying. The India or China R. (A. Ltd tea), a native 
of China, but brought early into India, is a glabrous evergreen 
of the eanims section, with large double or half-double (rarely 
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single) white, yellotf, pink, red, or p'urplc flowers, in long 
slender pedicels. The scent is powerful, though not so delicate 
as in the Gallica group above mentioned. From the present 
species the large host of * hybrid perpetuals’ are mostly de- 
rived, and to it belong the Tea R. (^. fragrans), with very 
fragrant yellow flowers, and R. semperflorens, with dark-red 
flowers, and numerous other varieties. The Noisette R. is a 
cross of this species and R . moschata* Lady Banks’ R, (R. 
Banksia) is a climbing species from China and Japan, with 
rarely more than three or five leaflets on the leaves, and corymbs 
of small white or yellow flowers. The yellow R. ( R . lutea) is 
another yellow-flowered species, a native of the Himalaya and 
neighbouring territory, and now naturalised in central and S. 
Europe ; the smell is disagreeable. The Musk R. (R. moschaia ), 
in its wild state in India, &c., forms masses of thorny, scrambling 
Scrub, and climbs to the top of lofty trees, hanging clown there- 
from in elegant festoons. Its white flowers, in large compound 
corymbs, have a strong and delightful fragrance, and the plant 
has been cultivated in Britain for 300 years. The evergreen R. 
(R. sempervirens ), rangingfrom S. Europe through Southern Asia 
to Japan, is one of the most desirable roses for covering walls, 
fences, and similar structures. The Prairie R. (R. setigera), a 
native of the Western and middle United States, is one of the 
best ornamental midsummer hardy plants, with profuse, dense 
corymbs of single, deep-rose flowers. Of native British species, 
the burnet-leaved or Scotch R. (R. spinosissimd) has furnished 
numerous varieties now in cultivation ; the sweet-briar ( R . 
rubigittosa), which is truly wild in the chalk hills of the S. of 
England, is grown in most gardens ; and the field R. ( R . arvensis) 
is frequently planted and trained to cover trellises and walls. 
The strong straight shoots of the common dog R. ( R . canma) 
are used as stocks for budding the choice varieties of garden R. 
upon — thus making them into standards. Homer speaks (//. 
xxui. 186) of rich ungents and oils prepared from the R. The 
modern preparations obtained from it are R .-water , used as an 
agreeable perfume ; R. vinegar ; a conserve of the petals em- 
ployed as a basis for pills, and a feeble astringent ; a syrup of 
roses, used for flavouring and colouring purposes ; a conserve of 
the fruit (see Hip); and the celebrated Otto or Attar of Roses (q.v.). 

The so-called Rock R. is Reliant hem um (see Cistus) ; the 
Christmas R. is Helleborus niger (see Hellebore) ; the Corn 
R. is Papaver Rhceas (see Poppy) ; the Guilder R. L Viburnum 
Opulus (q. v.). See Hole’s Book about Roses (5th ed. Black- 
wood, 1874). 

Rose, in heraldry, is sometimes represented with five leaves, 
but usually with ten, of which live are placed within or upon 
the other five. The R. is without a stalk, unless that be named 
in the blazon. It is not blazoned proper, being tinctured some- 
times gides (Lancastrian), sometimes argent ( Yorkist). When it 
is barbed and seeded proper, the barbs are green and the seeds 
gold. As a mark of cadency, the R. distinguishes the seventh 
son. The badges of the Stuart kings of England were a thistle , 
and a R, and thistle dimidiated and crcnvned, and of Anne, a R. 
branch and a thistle growing from one stalk and creamed. From 
the time of Anne the personal badges of English sovereigns have 
gone out of use, and the R., thistle , and shamrock, the imperially 
crowned badges of England, Scotland, and Ii eland, have been 
permanently placed in the Royal Anns. 

Rose-Aca'cia. See Robin i a. 

Rose'- Apple. See Eugenia. 

Rose-Beetle, or Rose-Bug, name applied to several insects 
belonging to the order Coleoptera . The Cetonia aurata is the 
British R.-B. In this genus the jaws are feebly developed. The 
species mentioned attains a length of an inch, and is green above 
and red beneath. It infests the rose in the adult stales, its larvae 
being found in decaying timber, Ac. The R.-bug of N. America 
is the Macrodactylus subsfinosus , and is also named the ‘ R.- 
chafer.’ It is of a brown colour, and has slender legs and claws. 
This beetle injures the mse leaves. The eggs are deposited 
beneath the soil, and the uirvse appear in autumn. The pupa is 
developed in the succeeding May, and is of a yellowish-while 
colour. 

Rose-Engine Lathe, See Turning. 

Rose'mary {Rosmarinus, ‘sea spray,’ from its usually grow- 
ing on the sea-coast, and its odour) is a genus of Labiate, con- 
sisting of a single species, the common R. (A*, officinalis ), a bush 



native of the countries around the Mediterranean. The leaves 
are evergreen, linear in shape, with a white coating on the Under 
side ; the flowers are few, of a dull leaden-blue or white colour, 
and arranged in shorty axillary racemes. The principal value 
of R. is as a perfume, and owing to its pleasant fragrance it 
has been used from time immemorial. In olden times it also 
served for making garlands, and was considered useful in reliev- 
ing headache ana stimulating the flagging mental powers. It 
was also recognised as a token of remembrance at funerals 
{Romeo and Juliet , act iv,, scene 4). The aromatic oil which 
is distilled from the flowering tops is given medicinally for hys- 
teria, and a lotion and wash is applied in cases, of baldness to 
promote the growth of the hair. 

Ro'sen, Friedrich August, an able Orientalist, born at 
Hannover, 2d September 1805, studied Semitic languages and 
Sanskrit (1822-27) at Gottingen, Leipsic, Berlin, and Paris, and 
was the first professor of Oriental languages in the London Uni- 
versity (1827-31). In the latter year he resigned this post, and 
on the 1 2th September, 1837, died at London. R. wrote Radices 
Sanskriticce (Beil. 1827), and edited The Algebra of Muhamed- 
ben-Musa (Lond. 1831), If au gh t o n ’ s Dictionary, Bengali, Sanskrit, 
and English {ib. 1835), Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays (2 vols. 
ib. 1837), and Rigveda Sanhita (Lib. I., Sansk. et Lat, ib. 1838), 
the last being published by the Asiatic Society, of which R. was 
secretary. A Catalogus Codicum Man use rip torn m Syriacorum 
et Carshunicorum in Museo Britannico by R. appeared (Land. 
1839) after his death.— Georg R., brother of the above, bom 
at Detmold, 24th September 1820, is the author of Rudimenta 
Per sica (Leip. 1843), Ueber die Sprue he der Lazett (Lemgo, 1844), 
Ossetische Gi ammatik (ib. 1846), and Geschichte der lurkci von 
182 ^ bis 1856 (2 vols. Leip. 1S66-67). 

Ro'aenau, a town of Hungary, on the river Sajo, an affluent 
of the Theiss, 1 12 miles N.N. W. of Pesth, It cariies on linen- 
bleaching, pottery, the manufacture of wax-tapers and leather, 
besides a trade m honey and wax. Near the town are mines of 
iron, lead, copper, and antimony, and also medicinal springs, 
Bop. (1S69) 5053. 

Ro'senmuller, Johann Georg, born 18th December 1736 

at Ummcrstadt, near Hildburghausen, became preacher at 
Konigdicrg in 1772. In 1773 he was elected unexpectedly to a 
chair of theology at Erlangen, where in 1775 he 8 0t his doctor’s 
degree. In 1783 he lemoved to Geisscn for his health. There 
lie acted as hirst Professor of Theology till he was elected in 
17S5 chief pastor of the church of St. Thomas, and Professor 
of Theology at Leipzig, where he died, 14th March 1815. R.’s 
preaching was full of unction, and he also did a great deal for the 
primary schools. Ilis chief writings are Morgen und Abend* 
nachten (71I1 ed. Leip. 1820); Betrachtuugen uber die vornehmsten 
Wahrhciten der Religion atfalle Tuge des Juhres (4 vols. Leip. 
1801); Predigten iiber auserlesene S/ellen der Ileiligcti Sehrift 
(3 voK Leip. 1811-13); Auser'es'nes Bctcht-und Communi&nbuch 
f f 2th ed. Nurnb. 1827); Fasten aiamveisung (Leip. 1788); A fi- 
le 1 tun g fur angehende Geistliche (Leip. it 792) ; Beitrage zur 
Romiletxk (Leip. 1814) ; Scholia in A ovum Pestamentum (6 vols, 
6th ed. by his son, L. F. K. R. , Leip. 1815-31); liistoria Inter- 
pretations Librorum Sacrorum in Etc lesia Christiana (5 vols. 
Leip. 1795-1814); his Randbuch cities allgemein . fasslithen 
Unterrichts in der Christ li<. hen Glaubens-unU Siitenlehre was 
published posthumously (2 vols. Leip. 1818-19). — 'Ernst Fried- 
rich Karl R., eldest son of the preceding, .famous as an Orien- 
talist and Old Testament critic, was bom at Hessbcrg near Hild* 
bmghausen, 10th December 1768. He studied at Leipzig, 
where in 1795 he became extraordinary, and in 1813 ordinaty, 
Professor of Oriental Literature. He died 17th September 1835. 
R.'s great work was the Scholia in Vclus Testammtum (23 vols. 
Leip. 1788-1835), comprehensive, erudite, and still a valuable 
book of reference. lie published also an abridged edition of 
this work in 5 vols. (I^cip. 1828-35). His principal other works 
are the Randbuch fur die Literatur der Biblischen Kritik und 
Lxegese (4 vols. Gott. 1797-1800); Das alte und neue Morgen* 
land , oder Erlauterungen der HciL Sehrift (6 vols. Leip. 1818- 
20) ; Randbuch der Biblischen A Iterthumskunde (4 vols, Leip, 
1823-31); Institutiones ad Fundament* Lingua Arabic# (Leip. 
1818), founded on De Sacy ; and Analecta Arabic a (2 vols. Leip. 
1825-26). — Johann Christian R., the famous anatomist, was 
a younger brother of the preceding. He was bom at Hessberg 
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1800) \ Ckirurgisck-anatom. Abbildungen fur eErzteund IVund- 
arzte (3 vols. Weimar* 1804-12); and Iiandbuch der Anatomic 
(Lcip. 1808, 5th ed. by Weber, Lcip. 1834). 

Roae'-Noble {Lat rosatus nobilis , Fr. noble ct la rose), an 
English gold coin, worth about 19s. 6d., first struck by Edward 
III., ana so named from the rose figured on each side. The 
obverse presents a ship (with roses figured on its side), in which 
sits the king with sword and shield ; the reverse, the eight- 
leaved rose and the legend JHS Autem Transient Per Medium 
lUortm Jbat, probably referring to the king’s disputes with the 
Holy See. This obscure inscription led to the R.-N. being held 
as an amulet against witchcraft and a protection against dangers 
on sea. A similar coin (the Rose-Rial), bearing on the reverse 
a rose supporting three lilies, was struck by Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. 

Rofle of Jericho is a curious cruciferous plant named 
Anastatica IJierochuntina— the sole species of the genus. It 
prows in the sandy deserts of Syria, Arabia, and N. Africa, and 
is remarkable for the hygrometric property of the old, withered 
annual stems. When in flower the branches spread rigidly, but 
as the seed ripens, the leaves begin to wither and drop off, the 
branches curl inwaids, and the plant becomes coiled up so as to 
resemble a small ball. In this state it is loosened from the soil, 
and is drifted about with the sand over the arid plains. Should 
rain fall, or should it be blown into water, the branches expand, 
the pods open, the seeds fall out, and it is a remarkable fact — 
only recently discovered — that in the short space of twenty hours 
the seeds germinate and root. The plant retains its hygroscopic 
susceptibility for years. 

Rose'ola, or Rose-Rash, sometimes called false measles, is 
a common slcin disease characterised by febrile symptoms, and 
small irregular red patches of the skin distributed over more or 
less of the surface of the body, and by redness of the fauces. 
The eruption is usually accompanied by itching, prickling, or 
tingling of the skin, and the disappearance of the eruption is 
not followed by desquamation of the epidermis, one of the 
natural sequelae of scarlatina and measles. On»* attack affords 
no immunity from a second. There are several varieties of R. 
The chief are A\ infantilis , or false measles in children ; R. 
1 estiva , or false measles in the adult ; R. aut/iwnal is , peculiar to 
children ; R. annulata , appearing first as red-coloured spots, 
increasing into rings of variable size ; R . variolosa frequently 
accompanying the eruptive fever of inoculated small-pox ; R. 
vaccina frequently following the development of the vaccine 
vesicle ; rheumatica appearing in spots and patches upon dif- 
ferent paits of the body in persons affected with rheumatism and 
gout ; and R . cholerica described by Rayer, who observed it 
during the prevalence of cholera in Paris in 1832. R. in infants 
may be caused by teething or intestinal irritation ; in adults by 
exposure to cold when heated ; drinking cold water when heated ; 
indigestion; gastric and intestinal irntation j and disordered 
menstruation. R. is a slight affection, and may be treated by 
laxatives, diluents, and salines, followed by tonics combined with 
mineral acids. 

Bose Quartz, a beautiful rose-reel or pink variety of quartz, 
largely used as an ornamental stone. Beautiful specimens come 
from Ratnapura iiFCeylon ; and it is also found in Aberdeen- 
shire, the Snetlands, near Belfast, and in various parts of the 
continent. The colour is due to the presence of manganese. 

Ro'ses, The War of the, was a civil disturbance which 
desolated England for thirty years — from 1455 to 1485. The 
war was caused by the accession to the English throne of the Duke 
of Lancaster, Henry IV,, instead of the presumptive heir, the 
Duke of York. The York faction chose a white rose for emblem, 
and the Lancastrians a red. The quarrel ra^ed with greatest 
violence during the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Richard III. The first battle was fought at St. Alban’s, May 
22, 1455 ; the last at Bosworth, August 22, 1485. The union 
of the Roses was accomplished by the marriage of Henry VII. 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., in i486, 

Rosett'a (Arab, Raschid \ * headship a town in Egypt, on the 

\V. bank of the ancient Bolbitic branch of the Nile, 4 miles from 


its mouth, and 43 miles N.E. of Alexandria f It was built by one 
of the Califs in 870 A.D., near the site of the ancient BolbUinum f 
and at one time possessed a very lame Oriental and European 
trade; but since the construction of the Mahmudieh Canal, 
connecting Alexandria with the Nile, its commerce has been 
absorbed by that port, the entrance to the R. branch of the Nile 
being obstructed by a bar of sand, which is frequently impassable 
by vessels. R. is built of red brick, and is celebrated for the 
beauty of its gardens and the salubrity of its climate* It was 
captured by the French in 1798, and repelled a British attack in 
1807, but its fortifications are now insignificant Pop. 15,000. 
For an account of the famous R. stone, discovered in 1799, sue 
Hieroglyphics. 

Rosett'a Wood is a handsomely veined East India wood of 
a lively orange-red colour, and close, hard texture. It is im- 
ported in logs about a foot in diameter, and is used on a small 
scale as a furniture wood. As yet it is not ascertained of what 
tree it is the timber. 

Rose'- Water is prepared by distilling rose leaves, fresh or 
pickled in brine, and water. Six pounds of pickled roses with 
one gallon and a quarter of water will yield one gallon of * double 
distilled’ liquid. * R.-W. is employed in perfumery and pharmacy* j 

Rose'- Window, a circular window with mullions and tracery ! 
springing from the centre. j 

Rose'wood, a valuable S. American fancy wood, of which 
the finest descriptions are now understood to be the produce of 
several species of large leguminous trees of the genus Dalbergia, 
chiefly D. nigra, called by the natives Jacaranda (q. v.). Inferior 
kinds arc yielded by other trees, which also bear the name of 
Jacaranda in Brazil, notably three species of Machcerium . For 
a long time the belief was current, based upon the authority of 
the French traveller and botanist Guillemm, that the true R. 
was obtained from two species of Triptoletnaa (a sub-genus of 
Dalbergia) ; but according to Dr. Alleinao of Rio Janeiro, con- 
firmed by Mr. Benthamj the facts are as stated above. It seems 
strange that notwithstanding the length of time R. has been 
known to European trade and manufactures, and the large 
quantity of it annually imported, its botanical history should be 
so very obscure. Indian R. or Blackwood is Dalbergia lat folia , 
a large tree of dry forests in various parts of India. The heart- 
I wood varies from deep brown to blackish -purple, wilh veins, 
streaks, and specks of white and purplish colour, and is fine- 
grained, strong, and heavy. When fresh sawn it has the agree* 

! able smell of K., and is much valued for furniture and a variety 
of other manufactures. The timber of D. Sissoo is also an excel- 
lent and beautiful furniture- wood, and is highly esteemed in India 
for all purposes where joint strength and elasticity are required. 

R. of the best quality comes fiom Rio in half-round planks 
about 12 feet long and 18 inches wide. It is hard and 1 
heavy, close in texture, beautifully reined and figured in the 
grain, the dark parts affording a rich contrast to the purple red 1 
ground. Bahia furnishes a large supply of R. of the second i 
quality, and inferior varieties are brought from Honduras and 
Jamaica. R. is a very valuable cabinetmaking timber, and is 
much used for drawing-room and library furniture. j 

Rosicru'cians (Ger. Rosen kreuzer), a mystic brotherhood re- ; 
vealed to the outer world in the Fatna Frateniitatis R. C. (1614), { 
the Confess io Frateniitatis A. C. (1615), and the Chymischi \ 
Hochzeit Chrhtiani Rosenkreuz (1616), which last was acknow- 
ledged bv, as the two former works were commonly ascribed to, 
Johann Valentin Andrew (q. v.). From them we learn that a 
German noble of the 14th c., one Christian Rosenkreuz, after 
long travel in the East, founded on his return a brotherhood of 
seven adepts, the R., and dying at the age of 106 was buried in 
their temple, the ‘ House of the Holy Spirit/ with the inscription 
on his grave— ‘Post CXX. annos patebo.' The laws of the 
order, thus made known in the fulness of time, were that its 
members should heal the sick gratis, should meet once every year 
in a certain secret place, should adopt as their symbol R. C. (*>. , 
Rosea Crux), or a rose springing from a cross (the device, be it 
observed, of Luther's seal), and should assume the habit and 
manners of whatsoever country they might journey to. It is now 
supposed that Andrew simply intended a hoax upon the credulity 
of the age, and that Christian Rosenkreuz and all the attendant 
mysteries were wholly the coinage of his fertile brain. However, 
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| the hoax, if hoax there were, was taken seriously, and as early 
I as 1622 societies of alchymists at the Hague and elsewhere 
I assumed the title R. ; while Rosicrucian tenets powerfully in- 
fluenced Cabalists, Freemasons, and Illuminati, and were pro- 
fessed by Cagliostro and similar impostors. Even to-day a Rosi- 
crucian lodge is said to exist in London, whose members claim 
by asceticism to live beyond the allotted age of man, and to which 
the late Lord Lytton sought entrance vainly. His novel Zattoni 
has popularised the subject of Rosicrucianism, and for minuter 
information reference may be made to Buhle’s Ueber Ur sprung 
nnd Sc kick sale des Ordens der Rosenkreuzer (Gdtt. 1803); and 
H. Jennings* 7 he R., their Rites and Mysteries (Lond. 1870). 

Bos'ixx is the residual product of the distillation of oil of tur- 
pentine from crude Turpentine (q. v.). If the distilling process 
stops short of the thorough expulsion of the water, ycltoau R. is 
the result ; and if it is piotracted till the residue is on the point 
of decomposition, black R. f called colophony, is obtained. 
Alcohol, ether, and the volatile oils are solvents for R, It is 
employed in making varnishes, soap, and sealing-wax, and also 
for caulking ships and rubbing the bows of violins. Yellow R. 
is likewise used in pharmacy as an ingredient in ointments, 
plasters, &c. 

Boss, a Gaelic word signifying a headland or promontory, 
also an isthmus and a wood. It enters into the composition of 
numerous geographical names, chiefly in Scotland and Ireland ; 
e.g . 9 * Ross-dhu/ ‘ Culross/ * Ardrossan,' ‘New Ross/ 4 Muck- 
ros/ 1 Rosscaslle/ ‘ Roscommon,’ &c. The Cymric rhos or res, 

1 a moor,* is seen in the 4 R.’ of Hereford, Pcnrhob, and Roskilly. 

Boss (Cym. rhos, 1 a moor ’), a market-town of Hcreford- 
shiie, on the Wye, 18 miles W.N, W. of Gloucester by rail, has 
a fine parish church, restored at a cost of over /3000, with a 
spire 208 feet high ; seven fine chapels, a quaint 17 th c. market - 
house, a corn-exchange (1862), Blue Coat School (1786), large 
board schools (1874), and a free library, with reading-rooms and 
recreation-grounds (1873). R. publishes two weekly news- 
papers, and has manufactures of farming implements, a luewery, 
tanneries, and salmon-fisheries, &c. Pop. (1871) 45S9. Pope 
immortalised this town in his Man of Ross , the subject of which, 

| the philanthropist John Kyiie (1637-1724), lived in an ancient 
[ timbered house (still shown as one of the lions of the place), and 
now lies buried in the chancel of St. Mary. 

Boss, the name of a clan, called in Gaelic Clan Rosich na 
Gille Andra\ } ‘the offspring of the followers of St. Andrew/ to 
whose service and honour one of its early chiefs had devoted 
himself. The clan was one of eighteen that fought on Bruce’s 
side at Bannockburn, and as late as 1427 could muster 2000 
fighting men. The Earldom of R. dates fiom the middle of the 
I2th c., and its possessots were in the earlier period of Scottish 
history notable enough. Ferquhard, the second earl, called 
Fcarehar Mac an t- S a girt (‘Feiquhaid, the son of the priest*), 
in the reign of Alexander II. crushed a Celtic revolt m the N., 
headed by a son of Donald Bane, and another of the Gallowe- 
gians in the S. (1235). He was the founder of the Abbey of 
Feam in Rosshire. William, the fourth earl, fought for Bruce 
at Bannockburn (1314), and signed the memorable letter to the 
Pope (1320), asserting the independence of Scotland. 1 1 is 
daughter Isabel mariied Edward Bruce, brother of the Scottish 
king. He had two sons, Hugh and John, the latter of whom 
married a daughter of the Earl of Buchan, and received the half 
of her father’s lands. Hugh fell at Halidon Hill 1333, and his 
son William left no male heir. But through the female line the 
succession was carried on till another female heir, Euphcmia, 
Countess of R,, becoming a nun, resigned the earldom to her uncle, 
John, Earl of Buchan, son of the Regent Allunv. The matnage 
of her aunt Margaret, however, with Donald of the Isles, induced 
that formidable chief toasseit a claim to the earldom, and led 
to the great Celtic insuriection that was crushed at Jiailaw in 
1411. On the death of the Earl of Buchan at the battle of 
Ycrneuil in France (1424), the earldom of R. reverted to the 
ciown. James I. restored it to Margaret, widow of Donald. 
Her son, Alexander, Lord of the Isles and master of R., was a 
very conspicuous, turbulent, and treasonable character in the 
15^ p‘ Li *429> at the head of 10,000 clansmen from the 
Hebrides and the mainland, he wasted the crown-lands found j 
Inverness, and burnt the town itself to the ground. Imprisoned 
in Taniallon for two years, he received a free pardon for all his 
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crimes in 1431. During the minority of James II. foe wsis Jus* 
ticiar of Scotland N. of the Forth. In 1445 foe entered into a 
league with the Earls of Douglas and Crawford to destroy the 
influence and authority of tfoe young king, but died itt 1449 
before he could carry out his evil purpose. This was partly 
accomplished by his son and successor, John, who joined Douglas 
in his rebellion against the crown, wasted the shores of the Frith 
of Clyde from Innerkip to Arran, but was finally compelled to 
make his submission to his sovereign. Received again into the 
royal favour, he remained apparently loyal till the reign of James 
III., when he opened negotiations with Edward IV. of England 
with a view to obtain that monarch's help in the complete con- 
quest of the Highlands. The result was the forfeiture of his 
lordship of the Isles in 1476, while the earldom ofR. was finally 
vested in the crown. John, however, was not absolutely dis- 
graced. He was created a lord of Parliament, and was allowed 
to retain territorial \ though not sovereign , lordship of the Isles. 
The Rosses of Pitcalnie, descended from Hugh R. of Rarichies, 
brother of the last earl, are the representatives of the ancient 
Earls of R. 

Boss, Alexander, was bom at Aberdeen in I $90, educated 
for the Church, became chaplain to Charles 1., and master of 
the Fice School of Southampton. He died in 1654. R., wdio 

had managed to gather a good deal of money in his lifetime, left, 
among numerous other benefactions, ^200 to the town council 
of Aberdeen to found bursaries, and ^50 to the Bodleian library. 
He wrote about thirty works in prose and verse, all of which are 
entirely forgotten, and such unquestionably would have been the 
fate of Alexander himself, in spite of his charities, had it not 
been for the couplet in Iludibras : — * 

‘There wa< an ancient sage philosopher, 

And he had read si iexandrr Poss over.' 

Boss, Alexander, a Scottish poet, born in the parish of 
Kmcaulme-O’Neil, Aberdeenshire, 13th April 1699, studied at 
Marischal College, and was successively parish teacher at Aboyne, 
Laurencekirk, and Lochlee, where he died 20th May 1784. His 
Helenore, or the Fortunate Shepherdess , a Pastoral Tale in the 
[ Scottish Dialect , to which are added a Jew Songs by the Author , 

I was published at Aberdeen in 176S. The volume at once gave 
R. a place by the side of Ramsay, as a master of the native 
Doric, and time has not robbed his verses of their charm. 
Helenore has still her ardent admirers, while the simplicity, 
blvt he- hearted ness, and racy vigour of the songs, give unabated 
pleasure. The very titles of some recall delightful memories ; 
Woo'd and Married and a ’ ; The Rock and the Wee Pickle Tow ; 
and 7 'o the Pegging we will go. To the 5th edition of The 
Fortunate Shepherdess (Dundee, 1812) there is prefixed a me- 
moir of the poet by his grandson, the Rev. Alexander Thomson, 
minister of Lintrathen, Forfarshire. The latest and best edition 
is that by Dr. Longmuir (i860), containing a sketch of R/s un- 
edited works. 

Boss, Ludwig, a German philologer and archaeologist, was 
born of a Scotti-.li family, at the paternal estate of Horst, in Hol- 
stein, 22d July, 1806, and studied at Kiel and Leipsic. In 1832 
he set out to travel in Giecce, and two years later was made con- 
scivator of antiquities at Athens. He held a professorship of 
archeology in the University of Athens from 1837 till the revo- 
lution of September 1843, and in 1845 was appointed to a 
similar chair at Halle. By intense devotion to study he greatly 
impaired his health, and perished by his own act, 6th August, 
1859. His chief works me Inscriptions niemta (3 parts, 1834- 
45)* Demon von Attika nach Inschritien (1846), Ilandbttch der 
A r chdologii der Kunst (1S41 ), Pei sen auf den Griec/t . In set n des 
sRgaischcn A/ceres (4 vols. 1840-52), Paler und Grdkcn (1858), 
Ileitenika (2 vols. 1846). * 

Boss. Sir John, K.C.B., a famous Arctic explorer, tire 
fourth son of the Rev. A. Ross of Inch, wms bom at 
Balsanoch, in Wigtownshire, Scotland, June 24, X777> entered 
the navy in his tenth year, and served gallantly throughout the 
French war, receiving, among other acknowledgments of hjs 
skill and courage, a sword worth j£ioo from the Patriotic 
Society, and another sword worth £soo f with a knighthood 
from the King of Sweden, In iSx 8 he set out in command of 
the sloop Isabella , the consort of the Alexander ht\g under Sir 
W. E. Parry, for the purpose of exploring Baffin s Bay and 
searching for a N.W. passage. On his return in December of 
the same year he was advanced to post rank, and subsequently 
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he detailed the results of his investigations in A Voyage of Dis- 
covetjy made under the Orders of the Admiralty ( iS 19). In May 
1829 he again set out for the Arctic regions in the Victory 
steamer, equipped at . the expense of Sir Felix Booth. The 
Victory became ice-bound in the Gulf of Boothia in Septem- 
ber 1830, and having made little further advance by May 29, 
1832* was then abandoned, the party being rescued by a whaler 
in August * 833 * R* was knighted in 1834, and received 
the gold medals of the London and Pans Geographical 
Societies, and various foreign orders. From 1839 to 1845 
he wag consul at Stockholm, and after a fruitless voyage in 
search of Sir John Franklin (1850-51), he attained the rank of 
rear-admiral, He died in London, August 30, 1856, Ilis best- 
known works are Letters to Young Sea Officers ; Residence in the 
Arctic /legions , &c. (1829-34); Memoirs of Admiral Lord de 
Saumares (2 vols. 1832), and Narrative of a Second Voyage {1S35). 
— Sir James Clark B., nephew of the preceding, was born 
in London, April 15, 1800, entered the navy in 1812, and served 
in the Baltic and the White Sea under his uncle, whom he 
accompanied in his two searches for a N.W. Passage, on the 
second of which he made his famous discovery of the magnetic 
pole. He went with four Arctic expeditions under Parry (1819- 
27), was engaged in a magnetic survey of Great Biitain and 
Ireland (1835-38), and commanded the Erebus and Terror 
expedition to the Antarctic Seas (1839-43), which reached latitude 
78 s 10' S., and collected a rich store of scientific data. He was 
knighted in 1844, and published A Narrative of a Voyage in the 
Antarctic /legions (in 2 vols. 1847). I11 1848 he made a search 

voyage for Franklin in the Enterprise. He died at Aston House, 
near Aylesbury, April 3, 1862. A fellow of many societies, 
he received the founder s medal of the London Geographical 
Society, and from Oxford the degree of D.C.L. Sec I). M. 
Smith’s Arctic Expeditions (T. C. Jack, Edin. 1877), 

Ross and Cromarty, two counties of noi them Scotland, 
now treated as one, owing to the intricate manner in winch 
they are intermingled. They are bounded N. by Suthei land- 
shire, S. by Jnvcrness-shiie, and stretch E. and W. from the 
North Sea to the Atlantic.* Pop. (1871) 80,995. Their area 
is 3151 sq. miles, or 2,016,375 statute acres, of which in 1876 
there were 47,413 under corn crops, 27,259 under green crops, 
29,987 under clover, sainfoin, and grasses in rotation, and 19,395 
in permanent pasture, exclusive of heath and mountain land. 
The principal crops are oats, bailey, wheat, and rye. In 1S76 
there were in R. and C. 7099 horses, 41,609 cattle, 362,980 
sheep, and 6535 pigs. Ross comprises the districts of Easter 
and Wester Ross, Ardmeanach, or the Black Isle, Ai dross, 
Apple cross, Fearndonald, Greinord, and the Island of Lewis in 
the Hebrides. Cromarty consists of a peninsula between the 
Fiiths of Moray and Cromarty, together with ten detached 
portions included in R. The high grounds afford excellent pas- 
turage, and' the soil of the valleys is generally fair. The valued 
rent in 1877-78 (exclusive of 1 ail ways) was ,£270,426, and the 
valuation of railways was £2 1 , 777 * To the W. and N. the 
country is very mountainous, the highest peak being Ben Wyvis, 
3722 feet. The Gikill and Cono n arc the chief streams flowing 
eastward, while the Broom and Carron flow westward. The 
W, coast is broken by the gieat sea-lochs Broom, Greinord, 
Toriklon, Cairon, and Alsli. The beautiful Loch Maree is the 
most notable freshwater lake. On both coasts the geological 
formation is Old Red Sandstone, but the inteiior is composed of 
igneous rocks, chiefly granite and gianitic gneiss. The mineral 
waters of Slrathpeflcr are in considerable repute, and there are 
several other mineral springs in the counties. The chief town is 
ifingwall. 

Jtossa'no, a town of S. Italy, province of Cosenza, in 
Calabria, 2 miles from the Gulf of Taranto, 93 miles S.S.E. of 
Taranto by rail. It has a castle and fourteen churches, among 
them a fine cathedral. There are quart ies of marble and ala- 
baster in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1874) 14,881. 

Ross'bach (Ger . 1 Horse brook ’), a village of Prussian Saxony, 
0 miles S. W. of Merseburg, with some coal-mining. Pop. 689. It 
is celebrated as the scene of the brilliant victory of Friedrich the 
Great ,, with 22,000 men, over the combined French and Aus- 
trians, 60,000 strong, November 5, 1757. The Prussian loss 
was 300 men, that of the allies 1200 killed and 6000 prisoners, 
An iron monumental pillar on the field commemorates tne battle, 
which was long known as the ‘ Rout of R.* 
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Rowe, William Parsons, Earl of, the calibrated British 
astronomer, was born at York, June 17, lfed lift graduated at 
Oxford in 1S22, with first-class mathematical honours. As Lord 
Oxmantown he represented King’sConnty in Parliament from 1821 
to 1831, succeeded to his father’s title in 1841, and was elected 
one of the representative peers of Ireland in 1845. After 1830 
he devoted his leisure to science, and ©specially to astronomy. 
At Birr Castle, where he chiefly resided, he set np his first re- 
flecting telescope, which was furnished with a speculum of 3 feet 
diameter.. Jhe success of this instrument encouraged him to 
construct a second and larger telescope, having a speculum 6 
feet in diameter. The speculum was moulded and polished by 
an improved method ; and the instrument, 52 feet in length, was 
mounted at Parsonstown at a cost of ^30,000. Though weigh- 
ing twelve tons, it was so delicately poised as to be with 
great ease moved in any required direction. By its means* 
many nebulae, which had resisted Herschel’s instruments, were 
at once resolved ; and numerous new binary and ternary stars 
were discovered* Sketches of various nebulae were published in 
the Philosophical 7 ran sad ions for 1 850. In 1849 Lord R. was 
elected Piesklent of the Royal Society. He died at Monkstown, 
Ireland, October 31, 1867. 

Rossett'i, Gabriele, was bom at Vasto, in Italy, March 1, 
17S3. In 1804 he went to study painting at Naples, and there 
also he developed his poetical tastes. Under Murat he became 
keeper of the Royal Museum ; and during the disturbances of 
1820 he gained great notoriety by his patriotic songs, one of 
which, beginning with the line 1 Sei pur bello con gli astri sul 
crine/ stirred every village in Italy. The fortunes of his party 
being shattered in 1822, he hid himself for three months at 
Naples, and then escaped to Malta, disguised as a British naval 
officer. Two years after he settled in London as a teacher of 
languages, and in 1831 he was appointed professor of Italian lite- 
rature at King’s College. In 1826 he published in 3 vols. a 
Commento Analitico on Dante’s Divine Comedy , in which he 
maintained that the mediaeval poets all used a symbolism under 
which they expressed a hatred of the papacy. In defence of this 
theory he wrote Sullo Spirito Antipapale. che produssc la R form a 
e suite Influenza che esercito nella Letteratura di tietta VEuropa 
e principal menu d* Italia (5 vols. 1820). His doctrine on the 
subject was finally formulated in It Mistcro dell* Amor Platonico 
Svelalo (1840) ; and the same idea permeates his commentary 
entitled La Beatrice di Dante (3 vols. 1852). The following are 
his poems : — Dio e VUomo (1840), 11 Veggente in So/it udine 
(1S46), Pocsie di G. K. (1847), and V Arpa Evangelic a (1852), 
R. died in London, April 26, 1S54. — Dante Gabriele R. t son 
of the preceding, born at London, 1828, was educated at King’s 
College. He eaiiy devoted himself to the study of art, and with 
Holman Hunt, Millais, Madox-Brown, and others, he founded 
the school of Pre-Raphaelites which has asserted its principles 
with such wonderful vigour in spite of all the opposing tendencies 
of English painting. R., however, is almost the only member of 
the school who has adhered consistently to its severe canons. In 
1850 he edited the Germ, a magazine devoted to the support of 
Pre-Raphaelism, of which the few numbers published are now 
highly prized. R. has never allowed his pictures to be exhibited 
at the Academy, and only visitors to the Grosvenor Gallery can 
enjoy any extensive acquaintance with his works. * The Girl- 
hood of the Vngin/ * Kcce Annlla Domini,’ ‘Dante’s Dieam 
on the Day of the Death of Beatrice/ ‘A Christmas Carol/ 
are some of his most famous studies. In 1861 he published 
Ear/v Italian Poets , rearranged in 1874 as Dante and his Circle . 
No more exquisite translations exist in our language than those 
contained 111 this volume. In conjunction with his brother 
William, R. edited Gilchrist’s incomplete Life of Blake in 1863, 
and in 1870 Ins Poems appeared. All of these poems contain 
marks of inspiration, but also marks of thegieatest care bestowed 
on their workmanship. Gautier’s are scarcely more fastidiously 
finished. R/s is a fine rather than a danng imagination ; and 
in his use of quaint modulation and images he is like a musician 
, drawing from some old and forgotten instrument its fullest strains. 
As a poet he has much in common with his friends Swin- 
bourne and Morris. His style is not so bold as that of the one, 
nor so rich as that of the other. He has not the charm of their 
voluptuous music ; but he excels them in the delicate quaintness 
of his thoughts.— William Michael R., brother of the pre- 
ceding, was bom in London about 1832. He is not genius 
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like his brother, but he has done much service to English lite- 
rature. In 1865 he published Dante’s comedy, The Hell, trans- 
lated into literal blank verse. He has likewise written Criticisms 
on Swinburne's Poems and Ballads (1866) ; Fine Art , chiefly 
Contemporary (1867), and edited one of the standard editions 
of Shelley, with Life, in 1869. He edited Walt Whitman’s 
poems (1868) and Moxon’s series of the poets ; and the memoirs 
prefixed to the several volumes of that series have been collected 
under the title of Lives of the English Poets (1878). — Maria 
Francesca R, sister of the preceding, born at London, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1827, devoted the greater part of her life to teaching. 
She published The Rivulet, a prose allegory, in 1846, Idiomatic 
Italian Exercises in 1867, ana A Shadoio of Dante , in 1871. 
She died 24th November 1876. — Christina Gabriella R, 
sister of the above, born in London, December 1830, is one of 
the truest of England’s poetesses. She published Goblin Market , 
and Other Poems , in 1862 ; The Prince's Progress, and Other 
Poems, in 1866 ; Commonplace and Other Short Stories , in 1870 ; 
Sing-Song, a Aursery Rhyme Book, in 1872 : Speaking Likenesses, 
and Annus Domini , A Prayer for Every Day in the Year , m 
1874. Her Poems were collected in 1875. C. R. is a woman 
of the deepest spirituality, and, like hei brother Dante, only 
| writes as if after long thought. In her long pieces she is occa- 
sionally fantastical without being poetical, but some of her shorter 
poems for lyrical perfection must be compared to Tennyson's 
best. Of the latter kind is Maude Clare , a poem m which 
it is impossible to detect a flaw. 

RoBs'i, Count Pellegrino Luigi Odoardo, was bom 

at Cartara, 13th July 1787, studied law at Bologna, and at nine- 
j teen held the office of Procurator-General's substitute there. lie 
was appointed Professor of Law at Bologna (1S12). In 1S16 
he removed to Geneva, where lie became Professor of Criminal 
Law (1819), Member of the Council (1820), and deputy to the 
diet (1830). Entrusted with a diplomatic mission to Paris 
in 1833, he was persuaded by Broglie and Guizot to settle in 
France, where he was at first employed in writing for the 
Revue des Deux Monde s, then naturalised, and was successively 
made professor of political economy and of constitutional law at 
the College de France, and a count and peer of France (1839). 
In April 1845 he was sent as ambassador extraordinary to Rome, 
where he persuaded Giegory XVI. to recall the Jesuits, and 
remained as ambassador till the’Paris Revolution ofFebruary 1848. 
R. gained the confidence of Pius IX., who made him the head of 
the new ministry of the 14th September, in which he also took 
the portfolios of police and finance. R. had set before himself 
the nigh task of reconciling Italy, crushing or converting repub- 
licanism, and promoting a good accord with Austria ; but his 
vigorous measures provoked some of 1 ms opponents, and he fell by 
the hand of an assassin on the 15th November 1848. IBs death 
was the signal for the outbreak of the revolution that drove the 
Pope to flight on the 23d November. R. wrote 7'raite du Droit 
Penal (3 vols. Par. 1825) ; Cours d' Lconomie Politique (2 vols. 
ib. 1839-41, and 1843) J Traite du Droit Constituiionnel Fran- 
fitis (2 vols. ib.) ; a masterly Preface a PEssai sur le Principe 
de Population de Malthus ( ib . 1845); Dotes aux QLuvres de 
RLardo {ib. 1847) ; and a great number of articles in the Remit 
Praitfaise and the Annales de Legislation et a' Economic Publiqne . 
See Garmer, Notice sur la Vie et ies Iravaux de R. (Par. 1S49). 

Rossie'ny, a town of the government of Kovno, in European 
Russia, stands on the Dubissa, 88 miles N.W. of Kovno, It 
was formerly capital of the Polish province of Samogilia. Pop. 
(1870) 10,700. 

Rossi ni, Gioacchino, the most celebrated of Italian operatic 
composers, was bom at Pesaro, in the Papal States, February 29, 
1792. His father was a performer on the French horn, and his 
mother an operatic singer. He began to study music in Bo- 
logna in 1802 under D. Angelo Tesci, In 1816 he made a musical 
tour through the Romagna, and in the following year received 
lessons from Mattei at the Bologna Lyceum. The first opera he 
composed was Demetrio e Polibio (1809), but his earliest per- 
formed work was La Cambiale di Matnmonio (Milan, iSlO). 
The V Inganno fdict (Vienna, 1812) and La Petra del Paragotte 
(Milan, 1812), were steps in advance, but his delightful Tancredi 
(Venice, 1813) evoked a storm of genuine applause. His fame 
at once became European, and when little more than twenty 
years of age, he was the favourite operatic composer of the day. 
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Of the extraordinary series of thirty operas which he produced 
with amazing fertility during the next ten years we can only 
mention a few of the best, viz,, Vital iana in Atgieri (Venice, 
1813), Aureliano in Palmira (Milan, 1814), Elisabetta, Regitta 
d' lnghilierra (Naples, 1815), llBarbitre diSiviglia, the most popu- 
lar of comic operas (Rome, 1816), Otello, a fine serious work 
(Naples, 1816), La Cenerentola (Rome, 1817), La Gazza Ladra, 
an extraordinary success (Milan, 1817), Most in Egitto (Naples, 
1818), La Donna del Lago (Naples, 1819), Maometto Secondo 


and became conductor of the Italian Opera in Paris in 1824. 
In this city he produced D Silge de Corinthe in 1826, an 
improved edition of Maometto Secondo , but little else of much 
importance except his last and most earnest opera, Guillaume 
Tell (1829), which, notwithstanding an inferior libretto, is 
a fitting pinnacle to his fame. The remaining thirty-nine 
years of his life were as barren as his youth had been prolific ; 
indeed, he wrote nothing more except his celebrated Stabat Mater 
(1832), more frequently performed than any other, the Messe 
Solcnelle (1S65), and a few musical trifles. Fie lived in Italy 
fiom 1836 till 185$, but afterwards principally in Paris. 
He! died November 13, 1868, and was buried in Pere- 
la -Chaise. R.’s operas number about forty, some half-a- 
dozen of which are still favourites of the first class. They are 
distinguished by melodiac invention, skill in writing for the voice, 
and florid instrumentation. The lapidity with which lie worked, 
and a certain contemptuous carelessness of rule, render his compo- 
sitions of unequal merit, while his scoring is frequently defec- 
tive. But his genius was exuberant, versatile, and brilliant. 
His range was wide, and whilst the vivacity ofhis style found a 
natural vent in opera buffa, it enlivened his efforts at opera 
seria. His influence on his art was great, particularly upon 
the Italian and French schools. See A*., sa Vie et ses CEuvres , 
by Azcvedo (Par. 1865) ; The Life of R., by Edwards (Lond. 
1869), and Della Vita e delle Of ere di G. A\, by Silvestri (Milan, 

1875)- 

Ros'ter (formerly Roister, probably a corruption of Register ), 
a list in the British army regulating the regimental, garrison, and 
other services of officers and men in rotation. The officers’ R. 
lor regimental duty is kept in the adjutant's office, the R. foi 
brigade duty in the brigade-major’s office. A R. is kept of the 
rotation in. which troops are to proceed on foreign service. 

Ros'tock, the chief seaport of the Grand Duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, on the river Wamow, 44 miles N.E. of 
Schwerin by rail. The river here is only eight to ten feet deep, 
and vessels drawing a greater depth than this load and unload 
at Warnemunde, 9 miles N., and at the mouth of the river. R. 
is surrounded by walls with twelve gates, and with its numerous 
gabled houses rising to seven stories, and its many fine old 
buildings, it presents a peculiar and very mediaeval appearance. 
Among its squaies are the Neumarkt with the Rathhaus, and the 
Blucherplatz, containing a statue in brass of Bliicher, who was a 
native of the town. R. has six churches, the chief of which are 
the Marienkircne of the 13th c. (309 feet long, 115 feet wide, 
and 85 feet high) ; the Petnkirchc, with a tower 430 feet high ; 
and the Nikolaikirche, with a tower 340 feet high. The Uni- 
versity, founded in 1419, has a library of 120,000 vols., and had, 
in 1878, 39 professors and 157 students. The chief industries of 
R, are cotton, linen, tapestry, machinery, vinegar and brandy 
manufacture, tanning, shipbuilding, straw-plaiting, iron-found ipg, 
and brewing. It has large fisheries, mid important commerce m 
corn, wool, flax, and wood. In 1874 there entered the harbour 
61 1 vessels of 64,738 tons, and cleared 600 of 67,345 tons. R. 
has the largest commercial fleet on the Baltic. Pop. (1875) 
34,172. R. is of Wcndish origin. Burnt by the Danish king 
Waldemar I. in 1161, it was rebuilt in 1170. From 1237 to 
1301 ruled by a dynasty of its own ; in 1323 it fell to Mecklen- 
burg. It was a prominent member of the Hanseatic League from 
its commencement until 1630, and still enjoys many of its. peculiar 
privileges. In 1695 it fell to Mecklenburg-Schwerin, ana though 
taken by the Swedes in 17x2, the Danes in 1 7 15, and (he Russian 
in 1716, was recovered UVI719. 

Rostof, the name of two towns in European Russia. (1) 
R., one of the most ancient towns in Russia, on the lake of R. t 
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government of Jaroslav, 34 miles S. S.W. of the town of that 
name. It has 33 churches, and is the seat of an archbishop, It 
has manufactures of linens, silks, and candles, and is the scene 
of an active trade during the great annual market (February 
ai to Hatch 11). Pop. (1870) 9683.*— (2) R., on the right 
bank of the Don, government of Ekaterinoslav, 34 miles 
E* of Taganrog by rail The foundation of the fortress of St. 
Dmetri here in 1749 was the commencement of the town, which 
has increased rapidly, owing to its advantageous situation as a 
ferry over the Don. R. has 5 churches, and carries on an 
active manufacture of cast iron, bricks, tobacco, soap, and 
leather. In 1873, the value of articles imported was ,£174,600; 
of articles exported, ,£1,734,680. Pop. (1870) 44,453. 

Rostop'schin, Reodor Vassilievitch, Count of, was 

bom at Moscow, March 23, 1765, of a family tracing its descent 
from Genghiz Khan. Distinguished as a soldier and court 
official, he rose under Catharine and Paul to be first chamber- 
lain and a general in the army, but in 1801 fell into disgrace 
through his open disapproval of the alliance with France. 
Appointed by Alexander governor of Moscow (1812), he raised 
for the defence of the town a body of 122,000 volunteers, but 
on the approach of Napoleon left the town with these and the 
greater part of the population. The burning of Moscow, laid at 
his door by Niebuhr and others, he indignantly denied to be his 
doing, imputing it to the enemy in La Verite sur CIncendie de 
Afoscou (Par. 1823). It is certain that R. in leaving Moscow 
devastated his own rich estates near the town. R. accom- 
panied Alexander at the Vienna Congress, after which he lived 
chiefly in Paris. He died at Moscow 18th January 1826. An 
incomplete collection of his woi ks appeared at St. Petersburg in 
1853, — His daughter-in-law, Countess Eudokia Petrovna 
R. {nJe Sushkoff ), born at Moscow January 4, 1812, pub- 
lished two novels, On the Shore (St. Petersb. 1857), and The 
Happy Lady [tb. 1858), and a collection of popular poems (4 vols. - 
ib. 1855-59). She died at Moscow, December 15, 1858. 

Ros'witha (properly IMthsuith , from the Old High Ger. 
llruodsuind ; Latinised Hrotsvitha and Hrcswitha ), a German 
poetess, born 935 a.d. of a moble Saxon family, became a nun 
at Gandcrshcim about 980, and died there about the beginning 
of the 1 r 111 e. She wrote six comedies in Latin after Terence, 
a poem in Latin hexameters on the deeds of Otto the Great, eight 
4 legends/ &c. Her works were first published by Konrad Celtis 
(Niirn. 1501); the last critical edition is that by K. A. Barack 
(Nurnb. 1852). Their genuineness has recently (1867) been chal- 
lenged by Aschbach, and vindicated by Kopke (1869) in his 
Ottonische Studint. There is a French tiansiation of the 
'Comedies' by Magnin, with an admirable introduction (Par. 
1845), The best edition of the poem on Otto is that by Pertz in 
the Monumenta Ger maniac Historica* See also the Essays by 
Hoffmann and G. Freytag (Brest, 1839), and by Dorer (Aarau, 
1857). 

Rota'tion. Under Kinematics certain elementary theorems 
relating to R. have been pointed out. It remains to supplement 
these, and then touch upon the dynamical bearings of the subject. 
A rigid system which is under no restraint, has six degrees of 
freedom, three of translation and thiec of R. ; in other words, it 
requires six conditions to fix it. If one point is fixed translation 
ts impossible, and there remain only the three degrees of fieedom 
of R. ; that is to say, the system is at liberty to rotate round 
any of three arbitiary non-planar axis, and a R. round any other 
axis can be resolved into independent rotations round these. Fix 
a second point, or, what comes to the same thing, fix any line 
through tnc first point, and two other conditions of restraint arc 
introduced, so that the system has only one degree of freedom, 
namely, R. round this line as axis. Fix any plane passing through 
this line, and the system is under complete restraint. R. is simply 
displacement, or a succession of displacements, made according 
to a certain law ; and it is a theorem in the kinematics of R. that 
any displacement of a rigid system is equivalent to a translation 
together with a R. round some axis in the system. Now a R. 
and translation are equivalent to a screw motion or twist ; and 
hence any displacement can be represented by a definite twist. 
Again, since there is no translation if one point be fixed, it is 
evident that, displace a rigid body (with one point fixed) how 
you will, there is always at least gne line of particles which 
occupies the same position before and after the displacement. 
This line of particles, of couise, passes through the fixed point, 


and it is the axis round which the R. equiv^eni tb the displace- 
ment takes place* If a body is rotating rbund any axis, the 
motion of every point must be in a plane perpendicular to this 
axis, and must be normal to the plane passing through the axis 
and the point. The velocity of any point depends upofc the 
distance of the point from the axis, and is indeed strictly propor- 
tional to this distance, since the angular velocity of every point 
is the same. If we regard the axis as a vector or directed line 
drawn in the direction from which the R. appears positive, and 
of length proportional to the angular velocity, we may completely 
represent the R. by this localised vector or rotor t as it has been 
called. And now the ordinaiy theorems of composition and 
resolution of rotations may be thus enunciated. The vector 
resultant of the representative rotors of a number of independent j 
rotations is the rotor of the resultant R.; and the resolved por- 
tion in a given direction of the rotor of a R. is the rotor of the 
resolved portion of the R. The complete analytical statement 
of the most general problem in rotations was first given by i 
Euler. Assuming the body to rotate with given angular velocities 
under the action of given couples round three rectangular axes, 
he obtained a system of three equations involving as co-efficients 
of the variables the moments of inertia of the body round these 
axes. When no external force is acting, the analysis is much 
simplified ; and there are three rectangular axes, known as the 
principal axes, passing through the origin, about which the mass 
is so disposed that R, round any of them generates no couple or 
precessional motion. The axis of R. is permanent and the R. 
is stable ; while an initial R. round any other axis is accompanied 
by a continual shifting of the real axis of R. In other 
words, the body rotates round an instantaneous axis, passing 
through the origin. Such a R. may be conceived of kinemati- 
cally as the rolling of a cone fixed in the body upon a cone fixed 
in space. Except for special cases, Euler’s equations cannot be 
integrated. From the space ( — ) symmetry, and directed 
character of rotations, the subject is evidently peculiarly fitted, 
for quaternion, treatment. See Poinsot’s Thcorie Nouvelle de la 
J\. ; Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy , vol. i. (1867) ; 
Tail’s Quaternions (1872), and Clifford’s Elements of Dynamics 

(1878). 

Rota'tion of Crops. Experience has shown that one crop 
after another of the same kind greatly reduces the fertility of 
all soils. It has also shown that one crop after another of a 
different kind does not materially impoverish the soil. From 
these two facts the deduction is fair that the fertility of the soil 
is best maintained by taking different crops after one another. 
Accordingly, in practice a limit is placed on the number of 
crops taken in succession of whatever kind, and this number 
and succession is called the R. of C. As the inorganic materials 
which enter into the composition of plants vary much in their 
nature and relative proportions, it is evident that a soil may 
contain those necessary for the growth of certain species, while 
it may be deficient in those requited by others ; and it is on this 
principle that the roiation is founded, those plants succeeding 
each other in rotation which lequire different moiganic com- 
pounds for their growth. That the same crops grown several 
years in succession in the same field will deteriorate in a marked 
degree, has been tested by taking the returns of the plant grown 
on the same and on different plots through a series of five years, 
the result showing a manifest advantage in shifting crops of 6 
er cent, in beans, 14 in oats, 27 in potatoes, 33 in flax, 55 
arley, and 66 m turnips. 

I11 all countries where particular attention has been paid to 
agriculture, the most advantageous succession of ciops is gene- 
rally known — necessarily depending upon local circumstances, 
such as the quality of the soil, and its Fitness for particular crops, 
the wants of the farmer, and the special market demands of his 
neighbourhood, the scope for the maintenance of stock to pro- 
duce a sufficient supply of manure, the facility for purchasing 
manure, &c. As the most universal rule, it may be laid down 
that every alternate crop should be consumed by animals on 
the farm, or an equivalent in introduced manure be supplied, 
and that, as much as possible, the plants which succeed each 
other should be botanlcally of different orders. 

The exhausting power of various farm-produce in ordinary 
cultivation is thus tabulated by Mr. Stephens : — I, the com crops , 
in the order of wheat, oats, barley, rye ; 2, flax ; 3. the potato ; 
4, the sown grasses, when made into hay t in the green state they 
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ought to be ; 5, pease and then beans ; 6, the root-bearing crop, 5, 
in the order, carrots, parsnips, Swedish turnips, yellow turnips, 
mangold -wurzcl, white turnips ; 7, vetches and clover when cut, 
as also lucerne and sainfoin ; 8, scnvn grasses > rye-grass and 
clover, when pastured ; 9, permanent pasture of the natural 
grasses. The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
above data-^namely, that the highest class of exhausting plants, 
such as wheat, oats, barley, and rye, should not follow in imme- 
diate succession ; that the less exhausting plants, such as the 
green crops, turnips, mangold, cabbage, carrots, or potatoes, 
should intervene 5 that the tuberous and fusiform-rooted green 
crops, such as potatoes, carrots, parsnips, being the most ex- 
hausting, should be associated directly with fresh manure ; that 
the round' rooted green crops, such as turnip and mangold, should 
also be directly provided with fresh manure, but will thrive with 
less than the preceding class of green crops ; that forage plants, 
such as vetches and clover, may be regarded as substitutes for 
round-rooted plants, but being less exhausting may be placed 
further from the manure ; that the pasture grasses, being the 
least exhausting of all crops, may be placed furthest from 
the manure, and the longer they remain in pasture the soil le* 
ceives the greater amehoiation. 

The principles of R. of C. applicable to agriculture also govern 
the horticulturist. Crops in horticulture are made to follow 
each other according to two distinct plans or systems, which 
may be termed successional cropping, and simultaneous crop- 
ping ; the former is generally followed in private gardens, and 
the latter in market gardens. Successional ci opping is that in 
which the ground is wholly occupied with one crop at one time, 
to be succeeded by another crop, also wholly of one kind. 
Simultaneous cropping is that in which several crops are all 
coming forward at the same time. The object to be attained by 
a system of cropping is that of procui ing the greatest quantity 
and the best quality of the desired kind of produce at the least 
possible expense of labour, time, and manure. 

Rotato'ria. See Rotifer a. 

Rotche, a genus of Auks or Aldda r, of which the Mergulus 
(or Cephus ) melanoleucas is a familiar example. This biid is 
also named the ‘little auk’ and * sea dove.’ it is found on the 
Arctic coasts, and is almost entirely oceanic in habits, rarely 
visiting the land save for the purpose of bi ceding. Its geneial 
colour is black with a white mark on each wing, whilst the under 
parts are also white. 

Ro'the, Richard, a German commentator, theologian, and 
preacher, was born at Posen, 28th January, 1799. In 1823 he 
became preacher to the Prussian embassy at Rome, wheie lie 
worked along with Bunsen. In 1828 he was appointed professor 
of divinity at Wittenberg, and in 1837 ordinary professor ami 
director of the new Theological School at Heidelberg. This 
position he exchanged in 1849 for that of professor and univei- 
sity preacher at Bonn, but returned in 1854 as successor of Ull- 
mann to Heidelberg, where he died 20th August, 1867. R.’s fir»t 
work was the Neuer Versuch eincr A lisle gun g der Paul ini sc hen 
Stelle Rom v. 12-21 (VVittenb. 1836). It was followed by Die 
Anfdnge der Christ!. Ki > che und ihre Vet fassuug (Wittcnb. 
1837); bis greatest work, the liieoiogisch. Ethik (3 vols. Wittenb. 
1845-48, of which the first 2 vols. w r ere republished in a com- 
pletely new edition m 1867) ; Zur Dogmattk (Gotha, 1863) ; 
Sermons and Stille St unden (1872) ; and Entvmrfe zu der A bend - 
andachten iiber die Iirie/e Pauli an den Timotheus und Titus. 
(Wittenb. 1876). R, was the connecting link between the great 
conservative school of Neander, Olshausen, and the icst, and 
the modern critical school of men like Sclienkel and Iloizman, 
being at once profoundly religious and keenly scientific in spirit. 
An interesting biography of him has been written by Nippold 
(Wittenb. 1873). 

Ro'thenberg-an -der- Tauber, a small and ancient town 
of Bavaria, on the Tauber, an affluent Of the Main, near the 
Wiirtcmberg frontier, and 33 miles S.S.E. of Wurzburg by 
rail. It was formeily a free town of the empire, and has walls 
still in good preservation. The most interesting buildings are 
the Gothic church of St, Jakob (1373-1453), the Gothic Raihhaus 
( 1 574-S9), and the Romanesque chapel of St. Blasius, a remnant 
of an ancient ducal castle. R. manufactures woollens, paper, 
and gunpowder, and has trade in corn and cattle. Pop, (1075) 
5772 . 
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Roth.'erkam, a manufacturing town in the W&t Riding of 
Yorkshire, 5 miles E.N.E. of Sheffield by rail, on the right bank . 
of the Bom which here receives the Rother (‘red river *)* 
The town was incorporated in 1871. The cruciform parish 
church, in Perpendicular style, with a crocketed spire and 
fine W, front and clerestory, is said to have been founded by 
Thomas Scott, a native of R, and Archbishop of York (1480* 
1500)/ It was restored in 1S75 by the late Sir G. G. Scott at a 
cost of £9000. Other buildings are St. John’s (1864), in Early 
English, and St. Stephen’s (1875), * n Second Pointed style, a 
handsome Roman Catholic church (1843), * Congregational 
chapel (1S67), with a spire of 130 feet, a hospital and dispensary 
(1871), a free grammar-school (founded 1,584), and the Inde- 
pendent College, established in 1755, anc * rebuilt (1874-75), in 
Collegiate Gothic style, at a cost of ,£20,000. R, Park, a 
picturesque recreation-ground of 20 acres, 3O0 feet above the 
town, was opened m 1876, and a new covered market, to cost 
£6000, is now (1878) in course of erection. A five-arched bridge 
over the Don, with an ancient chapel built on the central pier, 
connects R. with the suburb of Masborougb, for more than a 
century and a half the seat of celebrated ironwoiks, where South- 
wailc, Sunderland, and Staines bridges were cast. In 1871 the 
local ironwoiks employed 2087 hands, the manufacture of steel 
124, of brass 156, of engines and machines 319, of glass 227, of 
earthenware 254, and the coal-mines in the district 1937, R. 
publishes one newspaper, and had a pop. (1871) of 25,892. See 
Notes on R. Ecclesiastical and Civil , by J. Guest, F.S.A. (1878), 

Rothe'say, a royal burgh and favourite watering-place of 
Scotland, and capital of the county of Bute, is beautifully 
situated on the E. side of the island, and at the head of a splendid 
bay, 40 miles from Glasgow by steamer. It is built round the 
head of the bay, and on the steep, woody slopes of an encircling 
belt of hills. Near its centre stands R. Castle, formerly a royal 
residence, which dates from about 1 100. It was given by Robert 
III,, who died here, to Ins son David, with the title Duke of R. 
(a title still borne by the Prince of Wales), and was partly 
destroyed in 16S5. The pictmesque ivy-clad ruin, having fallen 
into a wretched state of neglect, was tastefully restored by the 
Marquis of Bute in 1874-75. R. has several excellent hotels, a 
large hydropathic establishment, an elegant aquarium (1875), 
a handsome promenade (extended in 1877), and a good haibour. 
It is visited by ncaily all the Clyde steamers on their way to and 
from the We -4 Highlands, and is a great lcsoit of invalids on 
account of the singular mildness of the climate. Its charter as a 
loyal burgh dates from 1401. Pop. (1871) 7800. The name R. 
means ‘island of Rother,’ the ancient name of Bute, 

Roths'child, Meyer Anselm (AmecheR, was born in 

1743 at Erankfurt-am-Mam, his father, a Tewish trader, keeping 
a shop with the sign 4 Zum Rothen Schilde,’ from which the 
family takes its name. Destined at first for a rabbi, he eventu- 
ally exchanged the Talmud for a ledger, and acquired at 
Hannovei a small capital, on which he maiued Gutle Schnapper 
(1755-1849), and settled as money-lender on his own account in 
his native city (1770). In 1801 the Landgiaf of Hessen appointed 
him court-agent ; a year later, he engaged in his fust important 
operation, a Danish loan. When in 1806 the Elector (late 
Landgraf ) of Hessen fled before the French, he entrusted to R. 
the care of Ins abandoned treasures; nor was the confidence mis- 
placed. R. died 19th September 1812, having with the aid of 
his five sons established the foundations of a house which ‘not 
only ban attained unparalleled wealth and financial pie-emincnce, 
but lias also become famous for its munificent and almost un- 
restricted charity.’ The third of these sons, Natlian Meyer, 
born at Frankfurt, 161I1 September 1777, came over to England 
in 1798 a., bib fathei’s Manchester agent. First on the out- 
break of the Peninsular War (1S08) did his boundless resources 
reveal themselves to the mercantile world in the shape of re* 
mittances to the English forces ; and by degrees his financial 
transactions, dwarfing those of Gideon or the Goklsmids, ex- 
tended over the entire Continent, his own or his brothers* 
agencies arising in every capital of the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. Though not the eldest, he came to be looked on 
ns head of the R. firm, and in 1832 was created Freiherr yon 
R. by the Emperor of Austria, two years after his appoint- 
ment as Austrian Consul-General. He died at Frankfurt, 28th 
July 1836, and was succeeded as head of the English house by 
his eldest sou, Baron Lionel Nathan de R. The latter, bora 
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Jewish disabilities, being himself elected member for the citv of 
London in 1847, but not assuming his seat tiil 26th July 1058, 
and! holding it till 1874* His eldest son, Nathaniel Meyer, born 
8th November 1840, succeeded his uncle Sir Anthony R,, Bart,, 
(1810-76), and has sat for Aylesbury since 1865. The English 
branch of the R. family is allied by marriage with the houses of 
Yorke, Fitzroy, and Primrose. 

Of Meyer’s other sons, Freiherr Anselm Meyer von R. (1773- 
1855), head of the Berlin house, was succeeded by his nephew 
Meyer Karl {born 5th August, 1820) ; Freiherr S^omon Meyer 
von R. (1774-1855), head of the Vienna house, by his son Anselm 
Salomon (1803-74), and he in turn by his youngest son Salomon, 
and Baron James de R. (1792-1868), head of the Paris house, 
by his eldest son Edmund ( born 1826), who is known since the 
Franco-German war for his hostility to Prussia. See Das Ilaus 
R. t seine Geschichte und seine Geschdfte (2 vols. Leips. 1857) ; 
vol. i. of Otto’s Buck beriihmter Kaufleute (2d. ed. Leips. 1870) ; 
and chap, xlvli. of Picciotto’s Sketches of Anglo- Jewish History 
(Lond. 1875). 

Rotifer a (Lat. ‘wheel-bearers’), a group of animalcules 
usually classified with the Scolecida or Vermes, and distinguished 
by an anterior ciliated apparatus for effecting locomotion. They 
were discovered by Leeuwenhoek about the end of last century. 
He observed them in the rainwater which had collected in one of 
the gutters of his house-roof. R. occur in both fresh and salt 
waters, and are readily obtainable for microscopic observation. 
The body varies greatly in shape, but most of the species exhibit 
traces of a jointed arrangement of their frames, and have a ter- 
minal appendage either in the form of a jointed tail ( Brachionus), 
or »f pincers or nipper-hke organs intended to attach the body 
to fixed objects. The shape of the wheel-like ciliated disc also 
varies in different genera. In some it consists of two circular 
lobes fringed with cilia, in others it is oval, in some kidney- 
shaped ; whilst in place of the disc, tentacles provided with cilia 
may exist. The first observers of the R. gave them the name of 
* Wheel Animalcules/ from, the idea that the ciliated discs 
actually revolved. This is now known to be erroneous ; the discs 
arc stationary, but the cilia bending rapidly in succession appear 
like movable discs. The R. have a complete digestive system, 
and in this, among other things, are superior to the Infusoria . A 
complicated apparatus of jaws, regarded by Mr. Gosse as homo- 
logous with the jaws of insects, is found. The nervous system 
consists of a single nerve mass or ganglion placed near the ante- 
rior extremity, the ganglion being very large relatively to the size 
of the creatures. The sense-organs consist of several pigment - 
spots, which may represent rudimentary visual organs, and of 
certain appendages subserving the sense of touch. There arc 
no heart or blood-vessels in R,, but a special circulatory appa- 
ratus occurs in connection with the so-called water-vascular 
system. This system appears to convey water throughout the 
body, and may be either excretory or respiratory in its functions, 
or may perform both offices. The sexes arc situated in different 
individuals. The females are the most highly organised, the 
male R. as a rule wanting the digestive organs and other parts, 
and having only the generative apparatus well developed. The 
R. are highly productive, nearly 17,000,000 eggs being calculated 
to be produced by a single Hydatina in twenty-four days. The 
R. are noteworthy as illustrating the phenomena of Dormant 
Vitality (q. v,). A good classification of these animalcules is 
still a desideratum. Amongst the best-known genera are Hyda • 
tin a, Rotifer , Flo scalar ia, Melicerta % Stephanoceros , Brachionus , 
Noteus, < 5 r>c. 

Rot of Sheep, a well-known disease caused by the presence 
of parasites in the liver and bile-ducts of these animals. It 
appears to be developed in marshy grounds, and in situations in 
which the eggs and larvae of the parasites arc freely disseminated. 
The most noted outbreaks of the disease in Great Britain 
occurred in 1809, 1816, 1824, 1830, 1853, and i860. The 
western and southern counties of England were chiefly affected 
in i860. In 1872 — a wet season— R. was also prevalent. The 
parasite which causes R. is the liver fluke, the Distoma or Fasciola 
hepatica. R. is known as Coathe in Dorset, lies in Cornwall, 
and Bane in Somerset. The Germans name it Egelscmhe , or 
Die Fdule. R. is most prevalent in spring. The eggs are trans- 
ferred with the faeces to the meadow-lands. The eggs find their 
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way into water, and there undergo the primary phases of deve- 
lopment Sooner or later the larva*, which are free-swimming 
creatures, become encysted within the bodies of freshwater snails. 
Ultimately escaping from their molluscan hosts, they pass into 
the body of the sheep along with the water used in drinking, and 
from the stomach enter into the liver and bile-ducts and their 
branches, where they become fully developed and mature* The 
affected animals are dull and inactive, the mucous membranes 
are white, and the sheep lose flesh rapidly 5 thirst is present, and 
diarrhoea is a common symptom ; the wool may also drop off ill 
patches, and dropsical swellings take place ; the blood wants 
albumen, and the tissues generally are wasted. The liver, as the 
seat of the disease, presents a characteristic appearance; the 
ducts are full of flukes, the liver-tissue is thickened and un* 
healthy, and in some cases is disintegrated. 

R. is difficult to treat. Affected sheep should be destroyed, 
but if the disease has only made little progress, the sheep maybe 
removed to dry pasturage, and be supplied with nutritious food, 
along with sulphate of iron and common salt. 

Rott'enburg, an old town of Wurtemberg, on the Neckar, 

8 miles W.S.W. of Tubingen. In the Bischofshop, formerly a 
Jesuit monastery, is a valuable collection of Roman antiquities. 
Round R. hops are extensively grown. Pop. (1875) 6416. 

Rotten Stone is a silicio- aluminous compound, found in 
Derbyshire and other localities, and used in a state of powder 
as a polishing material for soft metals and glass. 

Rotterdam {dam of the Rotte), the second largest city and 
commercial centre of the Netherlands, and capital of the province 
of S. Holland, on the right bank of the Maas, and on either side 
of its affluent the Rotte, 16 miles inland from the North Sea, 36 
S. by W. of Amsterdam by rail, and in ordinary weather 12 hours 
from London. It is a busy, thriving city, of quaint, picturesque 
• appearance, known on account of the intricate network of canals 
{orach ten or havens ) by which it is intersected, as ‘vulgar 
Venice.’ Stretching along the Maas, which is here about a mile 
wide, it narrows in the N. towards the Delft Gate, forming a 
triangle. The Boompjcs (‘little trees’), a handsome quay ij 
miles long facing the river, is flanked by fine buildings, and 
shaded with a row of elms planted in 1615 and now grown to 
large size. The river here is about 40 feet deep, and the canals, 
three of which ( Leave Haven , Oude Haven, and Nieuwe Haven) 
are strictly arms of the Maas, are of sufficient depth to admit of 
vessels discharging in the very heart of the city. Numerous 
diawbridges {ophaalhrug) span the canals, and a great dyke or 
embankment runs through the centre of the town, protecting the 
lower quarters {Binnenstad, ‘inner town’) from inundation 
during high tides. The high street or Iloogstraat extends along 
this dyke, while the finest part of the town, the Buitenstad 
(‘outer town 1 ), lies between it and the Maas. An immense 
railway viaduct, the connecting link betwpen various Dutch 
and Belgian lines (completed 1877), traverses R. from N.W. to 
S.E , and is continued by a vast double-railed bridge across the 
Maas at Mocrdijk. Among the more notable buildings are the 
Groote Kcrk of St. Lawrence, a brick Gothic structure, dating 
fiom 1472, and containing several monuments of naval heroes 
(Ue Witt, &c.) and a fine organ ; the town-house with handsome 
Corinthian colonnade ; the hospital of Coolsingel, which has 
accommodation for some 250 patients ; and an elegant pile of 
public buildings (telegraph, and post office and railway station), 
erected near the heart or R., and in connection with the viaduct 
in 1876. R. has also 1$ other churches, a synagogue, a medical 
school, a scientific Batavian Society, and many benevolent and 
intellectual institutions. The Museum Boijmans with its valuable 
art treasures were destroyed by fire with the Schieland Palace 
in 1864. Itself a market for several articles of import, R. has 
a great transit trade, chiefly for the supply of Germany. There 
are 28 regular steam lines to England, 5 to Scotland, and 2 to 
Ireland, and some of the vessels of these lines carry important 
mails. In 1877 there were, besides a fortnightly line to New 
York and a monthly line to Java, various lines to ports in the 
Baltic, Mediterranean, &c,, most of which employ large steamers 
built in England or on the Clyde. In 1875 there entered 2010 
British vessels of 766,954 tons, and cleared 1978 of 755,867 tons. 
The total number of vessels that entered (1873) was 3828 (of 
which 91 were from the Dutch E. Indies), and of those that 
cleared 3889. Among the chief imports are coffee (in 1S75, 
1,363,300 bags), sugar (62,000 tons), cotton (183,783 bales), 
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petroleum (166,741 barrels), tea (75,500 chests), and tin (121,572 
slabs). The new water-way of the Hock van Holland, first used by 
ocean steamers in 1872, has since been deepened to over 17 feet 
in its shallowest part at high water, and is now used almost 
without exception in preference to the entrance nt Brielle. 
Only the very largest vessels enter by way of Brouwershaven, the 
Helvoetsluice, and the canal of Voorne. R. has 42 distilleries, 
58 windmills (12 for wood-sawing), and 10 sugar-refineries, 
besides important manufactures of iron, soap, sail and hair 
cloths, cigars, vinegar, liqueurs, and jewellery. Pop. (1877) 
136,230, of whom one-fifth are Roman Catholics, and some 4000 
Jews, R. received municipal rights in 1272, and outrivalled 
Antwerp in commercial prosperity about the end of the 16th c. 
The Spaniards took it by stratagem, and plundered it in 1578. 
Later it suffered during the French revolutionary wars, and from 
inundations in 1775 and 1S25. In recent years the town has 
been extending rapidly, and an ordinary bridge for carnage traffic 
was constructed (1876-77), a few yards distant from the great 
railway bridge, to give communication with an industrial suburb, 
which a public company proposes to extend by the addition of 
large wharves, stores, and docks. 

Rottlera, is a genus of about 20 species of shrubs or small 
trees belonging to Euphorbiaeea , found in tropical Asia and 
Australia. By Muller the species are placed under Mai lotus. 
From the surface of the fruit of R . tiuctoria a red mealy powder 
is obtained, known in India as Kalama, Kapila podi, or Wur- 
rus, which is used as a purgative, an anthelmintic, and sometimes 
in cutaneous diseases. It is also largely used as a dye-stuff for 
silk — red, rose-pink, and orange being obtained from it, and, by 
additional processes, blue, black, and green. The bark serves 
for tanning, and the leaves and fruit arc applied externally with 
honey against the bite of poisonous animals. The name R. is in 
commemoration of Dr. Roitler, an eminent missionary for 
nearly fifty years in India, and a good botanist. 

Rott'weil, an old town of Wurtemlverg, on the left bank of 
the Upper Neckar, 16 miles N.W. of Tuttlingen by rail. It was 
a free town of the Empire down to 1802. It has well-preserved 
walls and towers, and from its old houses and antiquities has a 
mediaeval appearance. The finest buildings are the Heilige 
Kreuz-Kirche, a Gothic structure (12th to 141I1 r.); the Kapellen- 
kirche, with a Gothic tower of 1374; and the Ilochthurm in the 
W. side of the town, 148 feet high. R, has an important corn 
market, manufactures cottons and woollens, and contains the gun- 
powder manufactory for Wurtemberg. l J op. (1875) 5547. 

Rotu'rier (Low Lat. rttpturarins , ‘one who cultivates a r up- 
turn * or villein’s land), in France, was the exact antithesis of 
‘ noble,* being the title borne by those who held, not by knight's 
service, but by allodial tenure, and in modem pai lance lias the 
signification of ‘ plebeian.* 

Roubaix, a town of France, department of Nord, 8 miles 
N.E. of Lille by rail, on the Canal de la Marcq. It has over 300 
cotton and woollen factories, beside* silk, dye, and machine works, 
breweries, tanneries, & c. ; and the exports in 1S74 amounted 
to 35,872, 240 francs. Pop. (1800) 8700; (1876) 83,664. 

Rou'ble, Ru'ble, or Ru'bel (Russ. ruhlyn\ a silver coin, the 
unit of the Russian money system. The name is derived from a 
word signifying ‘cut off,’ because about the 15th c. exchange 
was effected by means of bars of silver, fiorn which pieces were 
cut off to represent smaller values. In 1839 the silver K. was 
made the lawful money of exchange in Russia. It is divided 
into 100 copecks, and its average value during 1876 was 2*. 6d. 
Besides the R., pieces of 50, 25, 20, 10, and 5 copecks are coined 
in silver, and in gold demi-impenals of 5 R. 15 copecks, and im- 
perial ducats, double and quadruple ducats, of 3, 6, and 12 R. 
respectively. In 1843 a paper money was issued which until 
the Crimean War was at par with the silver standard, but after- 
wards became depreciated by about 25 per cent. 

Rouen (Lat Rotomagus , afterwards Redo mum), formerly the 
capital of the province of Normandy, now of the department 
of Seine-Inferieure, France, stands on the N. bank of the 
Seine, 87 miles N.W. of Paris by rail, and 74 miles distant 
from the mouth of the Seine by water. It is one of the most 
picturesque and historically interesting, as ' Well as one of the 
most commercially important cities of France. Surrounded by 
handsome modern boulevards on the site of its former fortifica- 
tions, its central parts are irregular and ill- built, with narrow 
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streets ani wooden gabled houses. A stone bridge and a sus- 
pension bridge cftnnect it with the Faubourg St. Setter (pop, 
20 , qck>), on the S. bank of the Seine, and it has five smaller 
suburbs outside its boulevards, The ecclesiastical architecture 
of R, is unrivalled. The cathedral of N6lre Dame, constructed 
between 1207 and 1280, is a splendid though unsymmctrical 
Gothic edifice, with two towers in the facade of unequal height, 
and a central spire of cast-iron fretwork 4874 feet in height, 
completed in 1876 to replace an old wooden belfry dating from 
1544, destroyed by lightning in 1822. It contains the tombs of 
Kollo, first duke of Normandy, and his son William Longsword. 
The cathedral is surpassed in beauty and harmony of design 
by the church of St. Ouen , founded in 1318. The tower over 
the transept (268 feet in height) is surmounted by a represen- 
tation in open stonework of the Norman ducal crown. The 
church contains no less than 135 stained glass windows, and 3 
remarkably fine oriel windows. Notable also are the churches 
of St. Maclou, with the grave of Richard Coeur-de-Lion ; and of 
St, Gervais , in the abbey attached to which William the Con- 
queror died in 1087. The other noteworthy buildings are the 
JWel de ViUe, containing a library of 110,000 volumes and 2960 
MSS., together with a picture-gallery ; the Palais de Justice; 
the Beffroi de la Grasse Horloge , erected in 1389 ; and the lUtel 
Dicu . R. has been called the Manchester of France, from its 
great cotton manufactures, producing goods to the value of 
80,000,000 francs annually, consisting principally of the checked 
and striped stuffs known as Rouenneries, It has also manu- 
factures of hosiery, silk and wool fabrics, hardware, and 
machinery. It is an important seaport, as its harbour can 
leceive ships up* to 400, and steamers up to 600 tons. Ships to 
the number of 3000, and of 600,000 aggregate tonnage, pass 
up the river annually. Its outpori is Quilleboeuf, about 30 miles 
distant by land. Pop. (1S76) 104,900. 

R. was the ancient capital of the 67 ?/// Velocassi, and 
became an episcopal seat in the 3d century. It passed into the 
hands of the Franks in 597, and became t lie capital of the Norse 
setlleis in 912. It was taken from the Nonnan kings of Eng- 
land by Philippe Auguste in 1204. From J419 to 1449 it was 
again in the hands of England, but was finally retaken by 
Cliailes VII. Here Joanne Dare was burned alive m 1431, in 
the square now called in her honour the PLue de la Puerile. Iu 
1593 the city was besieged and taken by Henri IV. The revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes m 16S5 was a terrible blow to its 
trade, the population being reduced by emigiation from 80,000 
to 20,000. In the war of 1870-71 thcic were several battles in 
its neighbourhood between the French under Genual Faidherbe 
and the Germans under Genetal Goebcn. R. is the birthplace 
of Fontencllc, the two Comedies, and the composer Boiehlieu. 

Rouge is an oxide of iron employed for polLhing gold, silver, 
and speculum metal. Jt is caiefidiy prepared ftom sulphate of 
iron in several way*. The ordinary method is to calcine the 
crystals in a ciucible, thus diving ofl the sulphuric acid from the 
(ciroiia oxide, winch becomes changed in the pxocess to feme 
oxide. With a dull u*d heat the latter acquires a scat let colour 
and fornv. R. If the calcination be prolonged, the colour alters 
to a pui pie or black, and the oxide hat dens, crocus being pto- 
duced, which is employed fot polishing hi ass 01 steel. 

R, j& also the name of a cosmetic 11, wd to brighten the com- 
plexion. The be-t variety is prep.uetl fiorn carmine, and com- 
moner kinds hom Biazil wood and the safflower plant. 

Rouge Croix and Rouge Dragon. Sec Pursuivant. 

Rouge-et-Noir ( * red and black *), a game of chance at cards 
played between a bankei and an unlimited number of persons at 
a table marked with four spots of a diamond shape, two coloured 
red and two black. The taiileurs shuffle six packs of cards 
togcthei, which arc then cut by one ol the players, whereupon 
the principal tailleur draws several cards from the top one after 
another. When theii points (the cards from the ace to JO 
counting as they me marked, and the court cards 10 each) 
amount to at least 31 and not more than 40 he stops, and 
proceeds to draw a second parcel in the same manner. The 
first parcel is for the colour * noir/ tlm second for the colour 
‘rouge/ and that of the two whose polntB are nearest to the 
number 31 wins. Thus, if the tioir is 33 points and the rouge 
35, those who have staked upon noir win. If the numbers are 
both 31 (which happens once in 44 times on an average), it is 
called a re fait de trente-un, and half the player's stakes are for- 
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feited to the bank, or his whole stake is 4 put in prison/ the next 
deal determining its fate, This is the only advantage possessed 
by the hank, ahd at some tables it is necessary in a refait of 31 
that the: last card should be black. When the numbers are 
Otherwise equal, as 33 an£ i 33, the deal goes for nothing. A 
player may stake his money upon rouge or noir by placing it on 
the red or black spots on the table, or he may stake it on two 
other chances, couleur or inverse, which are dependent on the 
success or the contrary of the colour of the first card turned up. 
If he stakes on couleur he wins if this colour (red or black) wins, 
if On inverse he wins if it loses. The leading systems of play 
most in vogue at R.-et-N. are called martingale and paroli. The 
former consists of doubling a stake each time while losing until 
recouped by* a win, which would be infallible in its results were 
not the highest stake limited to /405, the lowest being 4s. By 
paroli is meant a system of doubling the next stake while win- 
ning, and of playing single stakes after losses. R.-et-N. is some- 
times called trente-un or trente-et-quarante . It became fashion- 
able about 1798 in France, where it was forbidden bylaw in 
1838. It was also suppressed in Germany in 1872. 

Rough Casting, a process of plastering usually adopted for 
the external walls of cottages and farmhouses to render them 
watei proof. It consists in dashing over the plaster, while wet, 
a fluid mixture of fine washed gravel, lime, and water, called 
rough-cast or pebble-dash. 

Rou'her, Eugene, was born at Riom, in France, November 
30, 1814. In 1828 he entered the Angouleme naval college, but 
he afterwards devoted his attention to law, and was admitted to 
the bar of Riom in 1836, After the February revolution a pro- 
fession of republican principles seemed for him the representa- 
tion of the Puy-dc-Donie. On the 30th of October 1849, he 
succeeded Odillon Barrel as Minister of Justice. In January 
1851, he shared the fate of his colleagues m the cabinet, and 
retired from the Ministry. In April he again became a member 
of the Government. R. held the poitfolio of justice from the 
2d of Decembei to 22d of Januaiy 1852, and on the 25th of that 
month he became vice-president of the’ Council of State. In 
February 1855 he was appointed Mm inter of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works, and in 1S60 he prepared the com- 
mercial treaty signed by France and England. He succeeded 
Billault as Minister of State m October 1S63, and tor five years 
with consummate ability defended government measures against 
the attacks of Thiers, Favre, and other eminent antagonists. On 
Januaiy 19, 1867, when the Imperial letter was addressed to him 
icgardmg the Senalus Comullum, he resigned, but was shortly re- 
instated. lie was by Imperial decree made president of the Senate 
on the 20th of J uly, 1S69. After the fall of the Empire he retired 
to England, where lie exerted himself in the cause of Napoleon. 
In February 1872 he was returned to the National Assembly for 
Corsica, and is still (1878) the leader of the practical and pru- 
dent Bonapartists. 

Rou'lers, or Rosselse're, a town of Belgium, province of 
W. Flanders, 19 miles S. by W. of Bruges by rail, with consi- 
derable trade in flax, and manufactures of linen and lace. Bop. 
(1S73) 12,433. 

Roulette' (Fr. 4 a little wheel’) was one of the principal 
gambling games m Baris from the end of the iStli c. until it was 
put down in 1838. From France, like Rouge-et-Noir, it fled to 
Germany, and became one of the attractions of the spas — Ems, 
Homburg, Wiesbaden, tScc. It has been foi bidden by law iri 
Germany since 1872, but it is still played to some extent in 
various places in Europe and Amcuea. R. is played between a 
banker and any number of the public at an oblong table coveic-d 
with green cloth, in the centre of which is a round cavity with a 
movable bottom, in the circumfei ence of which are 38 holes, 
painted alternately in black and led, with the number* 1 to 36, 
a zeto, and a double zero. The banker throws with one hand 
a little ball of ivory into the cavity, which lie sets in motion by 
turning with his other hand a handle in the form of a cros^. 
After revolving a number of times, the ball falls into one of the 
painted compartments, thus determining the winning number, 
A player may stake on any number or numbers he chooses, and 
for this purpose rectangles are inscribed on the table to the right 
and left of the cavity, with the numbers 1 to 36 in 3 columns of 
13 numbers each, a black zero, and a red double zero. All 
who have staked win in proportion to the numbers they have 


chosen; thus, if a winning player has leaked on one number 
alone he wins 36 times his stake, if on two numbers t8 tunes, 
and so on. There are also six chances, on either of which one 
may stake — viz., impair { an odd number), manque (the numbers 
1 to 18), rouge (red), pair (an even number), passe (the numbers 
18 to 36), and noir (black). When all these chances are staked 
upon, and the ball falls into zero, a player's stakes are either 
divided between the banker and himself, or *put in prison* for 
another trial, to see to whom they belong. The bank, with its 
large capital, and the slight odds the zeros give in its favour, is a 
certain winner in the long run, and a steady gain of 4 per cent, 
may be calculated on. Some tables have a single zero, the total 
amount of stakes returned to the winners being then 35 to 1. In 
some American tables 27 numbers are only used, which gives, of 
course, a greater percentage in favour of the bank. 

Round, a composition for three or any greater number of voices. 
It consists of a series of melodics, all of which harmonise. The 
first voice leads off, and on the termination of the opening 
melody the second voice takes it up, and so on, each part chiming 
in in turn, and all singing the entire round independently from 
their various starting-points an indefinite number of times. The 
effect is often exceedingly pretty. The R. is a sort of canon, but 
differs from it inasmuch as it can only be sung at the unison or 
octave. When of an amusing description it is sometimes called 
a catch. 

Roun'delay, in music, a vocal solo in rondo form. 

Roundels or Roundlets, in heraldry, are circular charges 
of common occurrence. R. are of two sorts, of metal represented 
by discs, ami of colour represented by globes, A roundel or 
is named a ‘bezant;* argent , a 4 plate ; * azure, a ‘hurte ; * 
gules, a * tortcau ; * vert , a 4 pomme ; ’ put pure, a 4 golp ; * sable , 
•a 4 pellet ;’ lawny , an ‘orange ;’ sanguine , a ‘guze.’ Another 
roundel, the ‘fountain/ of two tinctures, argent and azure , is 
represented by wavy lines of those tinctures alternately drawn 
fesse-wise. 

Roundlieads, the nickname of the Cavaliers for the Parlia- 
mentarians first publicly used, according to Rushworth (iv. 
463) and Clarendon (1. 267), in December 1641, by one Captain 
David Ilinc, who, drawing Ins sword, swore that he would ‘cut 
the throats of those round - /waded cropp’d - eared dogs that 
bawled against the bishops.’ 

Round Robin (Fr. rond rub an, ‘round ribbon’), a docu- 
ment signed by a number of persons in the form of a circle, that 
no name may appear the first on the list. It was first used by 
French officers m remonstrances to their superiors. 

Round Towers, The, of Ireland, were regarded by anti- 
quaries of a former generation as relics of a primeval Baal 
worship, but are now clearly proved to be of post-heathen 
erection, some of the earliest standing on Christian graves (which 
accounts for their occasional divergence from the perpendicular), 
and the date of the building of several being expressly given in 
the Irish Annals . At the present day (1878) they number 76 — 
there were 118 in 1800 — and may be arranged according to style 
in four groups, extending from 900 to 1238. The earliest (t.g., 
the towers of Lusk, Antrim, and Clondalkm) are built of un- 
lounded field-stones, cemented with coarse gravel mortar; the 
next group (Cashel, Iniscaltra, and Monasterboice), of rounded 
stones, roughly hanmict -dressed, laid with mortar in irregular 
courses ; the third (Killala, Devenish, and Glendalough), of well- 
dressed stones, with excellent mortar and regular courses ; the last 
(Timahoe, Ardmore, and Annadown) aie of good ashlar, rather 
open-jointed, resembling in this the English-Norman work of 
the 12th c. And in this Iasi group we find the regular round 
aich, carve* l corbels, and other Romanesque details. The R. T. 
were all built in connection with churches, not, however, as 
belfries (though afterwards employed as such), since large bells 
were not cast till after 1200, and not till then weic campaniles 
erected. They were due to the incursions of the Norsemen, 
being meant, as Mr. Ruskin says of church-towers generally, 
‘for defence and faithfulness of watch.’ Similar structures 
occur at Ravenna* N belles, Maastricht, and in some of the 
Alpine valleys, along with churches dedicated to St. Bridget, 
relics of the Irish missionaries St. Gall and St. Columban. 
Extra- Irish instances in Great Britain are the towers of Brecliin, 
Abernethy, St. Patrick’s in the Isle of Man, Barra in the Outer 
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Hebrides, &c. ; while a church at Deerness in Orkney, with two 
R. T., was demolished by the proprietor in 1832. See voL ii. 
of Lord Dun raven’s Irish Architectural Antiquities, edited by 
Miss Stokes (Lond. 1877), and O’Neill’s Illustrations of all the 
A\ T. of Ireland (1876). 

Roup. See Auction, 

Roue, or Rouse, Francis, wa£ bom at Halton, Cornwall, 
in 1579, and educated in Oxford at Broadgate Hall, near Pem- 
broke College. He represented Truro in several Parliaments 
during the reigns of James and Charles I. In 1640 he sat in the 
Long Parliament ; and in 1643 was made a member of the West- 
: minster Assembly, and Provost of Eton College. He was u nfi t for 
! this post, and the Royalists nicknamed him ‘the old illiterate 
Jew of Eton.’ In 1645 the Commons ordered the publication 
of his metrical version of the Psalms, a work which forms the 
basis of the modem Presbyterian Psalter. R. was made a 
privy councillor, and entered the House of Lords in 1657. lie 
died at Acton, near London, 7th January, 1659. 

Rou'say (‘Rolfs Island’), or Rowsa, one of the Orkney 
Islands, lying to the N. of Pomona, from which it is separated 
by a strait i£ miles wide. R. is 4 miles long by 3 miles broad, 
and is generally hilly. Pop. (1871) 860. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, born at Geneva, June 28, 1712, 
was the son of a watchmaker, and lost his mother at his birth. 
His childhood was cared for by a sister of his father, and for two 
year's he received instruction from M. Lambcrcier, Protestant 
pastor at Bossey, but the boy educated himself by the help of 
Plutarch’s Lives, Tacitus, and Richardson’s novels. In 1725 
he apprenticed himself to a watch-engraver, from whom he 
received the cruellest usage, and when scarcely fifteen he ran 
off to wander through Savoy. Mme. de Warcns, a lady of pro- 
perty, was his first protector, and introduced him to the hospital 
or college of catechumens at Turin, where he renounced Calvin- 
ism for Roman Catholicism. Leaving this establishment, he 
engaged himself as servant, first to the Comtesse de Vercellis, 
and afterwards to M. dc Gouvon, equery to the Queen of Sar- 
dinia. Next he appeared at Lausanne as a teachei of music, 
and in 1732 he unsuccessfully sought employment in Paris. It 
was after his return from Paris that Mme. de Warens installed 
him as bosom friend in her house at Chambery, and for eight 
years he remained happy with her. Finding himself at the end 
of that time supplanted in his mistress’s affections, he left her 
house, although pressed to accept the post of second favourite. 
He spent a year in Lyon, then went to Paris with a new musi- 
cal notation, which failed to impress the public, accompanied 
M. de Montaigu to Venice as secretary, and in a rage fled from 
this employer back to Paris. He tnecl in vain to bung out I.e r 
Muses Galantes, a light opera, of which words and music were 
his own. His lively comedy Nanisse was produced at the 
Theatre Italien, and he wrote several articles fur the limy do- 
pidie , but for all this he received no remuneration. 1 Ie gamed, 
however, the acquaintance of such celebrities as Grimm, Dide- 
rot, D’Holbach, and Mme. D'Epinay, the last of whom in 1759 
provided for him a villa near Paris called the Hermitage, where 
he formed a connection with an ignorant plain-looking girl called 
Therese le Vasseur. He ultimately married her, but their five 
children he cast upon the care of the Foundling Hospital. In 
1749 the Academy of Dijon offered a prize for the best essay 
on the question, ‘Whether the progress of Science and the 
Arts has contributed to corrupt or improve the morals of man- 
kind?’ R. inclined to an essay on the affirmative side, ‘ Take 
the negative,’ said Diderot, and R. won the prize with the 
brilliant Discours which stand* first in his collected works. 
In 1752 appeared his pleasant opera Le Devin du Village and his 
Lettre sur la Musiaue Frau false exasperated all Paris by his 
attacking the Frencn school of opera. Next year he published 
lus Discours sur l' Origin* de FInJgalitJ par mi les Hommes. 
Soon after he broke with Diderot and his set, and retired to a 
small house at Mont Louis, near Montmorency. There appeared 
in succession Julie, ou la Nouvelle Ilttotsc (1760), lettre sur les 
Spectacle Du Contract Social (1762), and Emile ou de V Educa- 
tion (1764). Emile contains R,’s celebrated plea for a return 
to a stale of nature, and while aiming at civilisation and the 
promulgation of Christianity, throughout denies both, It was 
burned by order of government, while its author, denounced 
as an enemy of public morals, had to flee from France. After 
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being hunted from town to town in Switzerland, he crossed 
to England in 1766, on the invitation of David Hume. 
Vanity, Ihe disease that embittered and put an end to his 
life, caused him to quarrel with Hume; and he went bach 
to France in the following year. In 1770 he was permitted 
to return to Paris, on condition that he did not write on 
religion or politics. He wrote his Confessions , but published 
nothing. lie died at Ermenonvillc, July 2, 1778. R/s mind 
united all that is petty and mean in character with a great 
sympathy for suffering, an intense appreciation t$f nature, and 
a more splendid imagination than any other celebrity French 
literature possessed. Pie is not witty like Voltaire, but he is 
more elegant than his rival. His cardinal fault is an insincerity 
which, just when he seeks to convince, betrays himself uncon- 
vinced. Even his own life he treats in his Confessions , not as a 
history, but as a romance, begun with falsification of his mother’s 
pedigree, and strewed throughout with lies. He is. not a 
philosopher, but an enthusiastic sophist, who passed for more 
m a time when all the world was a stage, and all the men 
were actors. Strange that such a man, among such men, 
should proclaim the innocence and purity — the immaculate 
conception — of every human being 1 In order to give plausi- 
bility to this doctrine, he traces all evil to political institutions, 
apparently content to consider society a final cause. He has 
given the world 110 great truth ; but lie acted a Samson’s part 
in pulling clown the tottering pillars of error. His great work 
of destruction is now forgotten by ifiost of his readers, who 
now legard him only as a prose poet, and master of style. 
His Confessions appeared in 1782. RA (Euvres Computes have 
been repeatedly published, with additions to each successive issue. 
More than one appeared during his lifetime. The best edition 
is that by Musset- Pathay (26 vols. Par. 1823-27). R., like Vol- 
taire, has created a library of literature. Nearly every great 
Frenchman has contributed something to the criticism of R. or 
the elucidation of Ins wutmgs, His correspondence has also 
been carefully collected and edited at different times. See Morin’s 
Essai sur la Vie et la Car act ere de J. J. A*. ( 1851) ; Saint Marc 
Girardm’s J. J. A 1 ., sa Vie et scs Outrages (2 vols. Par. Char- 
pentier, 1875) 1 and Morley’s A\ (1873 ; new ed. 1878), the best 
biography of this author in any language. 

Roussillon, a former province of France, now constituting 
the department Pyrenees-Orientales. It was surrounded N. by 
Languedoc, E. by the Mediterranean, S. by the Pyrenees, and 
W. by Foix, It was ruled by independent counts of its own 
from 904 to 1172, after which it passed to Aragon. Taken 
by Louis XIII. m 1642, it was formally ceded to France by 
the Tieaty of the Pyrenees in 1659. 

Rove'- Beetle, or Cock'tail, a name applied to beetles 
belonging to the family Staphylimd u. The group is recognised 
by their long linear black -coloured bodies. The elytra or front 
wings are very short, and tee antenna: usually consist of eleven 
joints. Most of the species rre small. They live under stones, 
among moss, and in ants’ nests. They have the habit of turning 
up the tail when alarmed ; hence their popular name ‘cocktail? 
The larva: resemble the adult insects. Staphylinus oleus is the 
common species. 

Rovere d.o, a town of Austria, in the Tyrol, beautifully situ- 
ated in the Lagerthal, on both banks of the Leno, within a 
mile of its junction with the Etsch (Adige), 7 miles from the 
Italian frontier, and 14 J miles S. of Tricnt by rail. The finest 
building is the Castello, in the Piazza del Podesta. Among the 
seven churches are those of San Marco, of the 1 5th c., and Santa 
Maria del Carmine, built 1768. R. carries’on extensive paper- 
making and tanning, but is chiefly important as the centre of tlie 
silk trade in the Tyrol, a district which produces from Trient to 
Verona upwards of 120,000 lbs. of silk annually. It has sixty 
filande, at which the silk is wound from the cocoons, after whicn 
it is spun in the filatoje . More than 2000 persons are employed 
in this industry. In the neighbourhood of R. southern fruits 
and excellent red wine are produced. Pop. (1869) 9063. Near 
K. the Austrians sustained a defeat from the French under 
Massena, September 3d and 4th, 1796. 

Rovigno, a town of Austria, on the Adriatic, on the W. side 
of the Istrian peninsula, 42 miles S.S.W. of Trieste by rail It 
has two harbours, and is the seat of an active trade m oil and 
wine. It has also shipbuilding, and an extensive sardine and 
tunny fishery. Pop. (1869) 9504. 
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. Rdvi'go, capital of a province of the same name in N. Italy, 
tm both sides of the Adigetto, here crossed by four stone bridges, 
ssyj miles S.S.W. of Padua by rail The town is surrounded 
by walls with towers and bastions. It has twelve churches, 
among them a still unfinished cathedral, two theatres, a fine 
picture-gallery in the Palazao Communale, besides a library of 
70,000 vols, The handsome Assize buildings were erected in 
1873, Pop. (1874) *0,749. 

Ro'ving. See Spinning. 

Rovu'ma, river of E. Africa, rises in the mountains bordering 
the E. side of Lake Nyassa, and flows generally E.N.E, for 
about 200 miles, entering the Indian Ocean in a fine bay in io° 
40' S. lat.,. a little to the N. of Cape Delgado. Drs. Living- 
stone and Kirk ascended the R. in 1861 in a small steamer for 
30 miles, and in 1862 in ship’s boats for 1 56 miles, when they 
found its further navigation obstructed by rapids. Thirty miles 
higher up, at the confluence of the Liende, the principal tributary 
of the R., is the town of Ngomano (‘ meeting-place \ which has 
a considerable trade. Though free from a bar at its mouth, the 
R. is of small value as an artery of commerce, being navigable for 
only eight months of the year. For 8 miles above its mouth it 
flows through pestiferous mangrove swamps, which are succeeded 
for 80 miles by a healthy valley from 2 to 4 miles wide, and shut 
in by the edge of a table-land from 600 to 800 feet high. This 
valley is fertile and heavily timbered, but infested by the tsetse 
fly. Above the table-land the country through which the R. 
flows is a level plain, dotted with detached granite hills, and well 
peopled. Traces of coal exist at many points on the banks of the 
river, and Dr. Livingstone believed that a vast coalfield extends 
from it as far S. as the Zambesi. 

Row, John, a Scottish reformer, was born near Stirling 
about 1525 ; studied at St. Andrews University, where he 
devoted himself to civil and canon law. I11 1550 his repu- 
tation as a pleader was such that the’ Scottish clergy sent him 
to Rome as tneir agent and representative there. While in Italy 
R. took the degree of Doctor of Laws at the University of Padua. 
Returning to Scotland in 1558, he began to examine the doctrines 
of the Reformers, and in 1559 abandoned Catholicism. In April 
1560 he was one of six ministers appointed to compile a Con - 
fission of Faith and the First Book of Discipline ; became 
minister of Perth in July, and took part in the first General 
Assembly of the Reformed Church of Scotland which met at 
Edinburgh, December 20, 1560. lie was conspicuous in all the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the time, and held the oflice of 
moderator four times. He also took part in compiling the 
Second Book of Discipline . R. died at Penh, October 16, i$8o. 
By his marriage with Margaret Bethune, daughter of the Laird 
of Balfour, in Fife, he had eight sons, one of whom, also named 
John (bom 1568, died 1646), was the author of a Historic of 
the Kirk of Scotland \ extending from the year 1558 to August 
1637, and continued by his son to July 1639. This valuable 
work was printed for the * Wodrow Society,’ and also for the 
Maitland Club. 

Row'an or Roan Tree, Quick'en or Wick'en, Moun- 
tain Ash, are names applied to Byrus A nonpar la, a moderate- 
sized graceful tree of the section Sorbus , in which it is distinguished 
by its pinnate leaves, its dense cymes of cream- white flowers, 
succeeded by globose two- to four-celled berries. In Butam 
it is common in woods and on hillsides, particularly in Scot- 
land, where it ascends to an altitude of 2600 feet. It is also 
met with throughout Europe, in Siberia, and in some outlying 
stations, such as Madeira. Both the timber and the coppice 
Wood are useful for various purposes where elasticity combined 
with strength is a desideratum, and the bark has been em- 
ployed in tanning. A belief in the power of this tree against 
witchcraft and evil spirits of all kinds, seems to have been 
prevalent at a very early date. The name ‘ Mountain Ash ’ has 
been given to the R, from a superficial resemblance of its leaves 
to those of the Ash. 

Rowe, Nicholas, an English dramatist, was the son of a 
serjeant-at-law, and was born at Little Barford, Bedfordshire, 1673. 
When twenty-five years old he produced a successful tragedy, The 
Ambitious Stepmother . In 1702 appeared Tamerlan e t the play 
upon which R. prided himself most. His other pieces are, 7 he Fair 
Penitent ( 1 703, founded on Massinger’s Fatal Dowry) \ Ulysses 
(1707) ; The Royal Convcit ( 1 70S) ; Jane Shore, the best of his 


tragedies (1713) j Lady Jane Grey (171$; He only attempted 
one coirifedy, and that a failure, The Biter (1 705). R, does not stir ' 
the passions deeply ; he has little imagination, and his plots are 
conventional ; he is read only for the sober taste of his stately 1 
verse. He likewise wrote two volumes of short poems, all very 
poor; and in 1709-10 he published The Works of William 
Shakespeare , revised and corrected, with an account of his life 
and writings. This collection in 7 volumes is the first read piece 
of Shakesperian editing. R. was a very handsome man, and a 
great favourite in society. On the accession of George L he was 
appointed poet-laureate and surveyor of customs ; the Prince of 
Wales nominated him clerk of his council ; and the Lord Chan- \ 
cellor gave him the office of secretary for the presentations. He i 
left behind him a good translation of Lucan’s PAarsatia , printed 
in 1728. R. died December 6, 1718. He was buried opposite 
Chaucer in Westminster Abbey, and Pope wrote his epitaph. 

Rowlock (pron. rullock) is the name applied lo a contrivance 
on the wale of a boat, to hold the oar in rowing. It consists of 
two vertical pegs of wood or iron, or of a pivoted iron hook or 
stirrup, or simply of a notch cut in the wale. ' j 

Row'ing. See Boating. 

Roxburghe Club, a society named in honour of the iIlus-% 
trious bibliomaniac John, third Duke of Roxburghe, who died in 
1804, and whose splendid collection of early English literature 
was brought to the hammer in his Grace’s house, St. James’s 
Square, in May 1812. The sale lasted forty-two days. The 
Club was instituted to commemorate the sale, 17th June, of No. j 
6292, a Boccaccio of 1471, which fetched >£2260, and of No. j 
6350, The Kecuydl of the History es of Troy (Caxton, 1471), which 
fetched ^1060, 10s., the latter of which had been bought by the 
Duke himself about the year 1793 from William Laing, Edin- 
burgh for ^50. There were originally 31 members ; in 1875 the 
number was 38, and the entire number of members since its I 
formation has only been 114. A list of the publications of the 
Club is given in Lowndes’ Bibliographer's Manual (Bohn) up to 
1864. Since then one or two volumes have appeared annually. 
The publications are extremely rare, and chiefly of antiquarian 
inteicst, though some are intrinsically important as literature, 
and all more or less valuably illustrate the history, languages, 
and manners of England in the olden times. 

Roxburghia'co© is a very small natural order of monocoty- 
ledonous tall climbers, with broad leaves and axillary, large and ; 
handsome, but very foetid green flowers. The few species of which 
it consists arc natives of India and the Eastern Archipelago. Of 
Roxburgh in 7 'ind folia y the thick tuberous roots after being boiled 
and soaked in lime-water are candied with sugar, and taken with 
tea ; their flavour, however, is insipid. The ouler is named after ] 
Dr. Roxbuigh, a celebrated Indian botanist. 1 

Roxburghshire, an inland county in the S.E. of Scot- j 
land, bounded N. by Berwickshire, E. and S.E. by Northum- I 
bcrland, S. by Cumberland, S.W. by Dumfriesshire, W. by | 
Selkirk, and N,W. by Edinburgh. Aiea, 428,494 statute acres ; 
pop. (1871) 53,974. The county mcasuies 40 miles from N. to 
S., and 38 miles flora E. to W, It is divided by its waters into 
several districts : — Teviotdalc, the basin of the Tcviot and its 
atTluents, 500 sq. miles ; Liddesdale, which forms the S.W. corner 
of the county, embracing the territory drained by the Liddel and 
its tributaries, 120 sq. miles ; the district between the Gala and 
Leader streams, 20 sq. miles ; and that situated N. of the Tweed 
included in the Merse, 25 sq. miles. The whole surface is 
undulating and diversified, rising gradually to the Cheviot Ilills 
in the S., which reach in Cheviot a height of 2602 feet, and in 
three other summits more than 2000 feet. The chief formation is 
New Red Sandstone with trap interspersed. The soil in the W. 
part of the county is thin, but in the E. it is extremely fertile, 
while the high districts afford excellent pasture. In 1876 there 
were 51,077 acres under corn crops, 29,445 under green crops, 
56,139 under clover and grasses under rotation, and 37,507 of 
permanent pasture. There were also 4588 horses, 16,763 cattle, 
489?357 sheep, and 3960 pigs. The rental (including railways) 
is valued for 1S77-78 at M39»86o. The manufactures are | 
centred in the town of Ilawick (q. v.). Jedburgh (a. v.) is the 
county town ; Kelso (q. v.), the most attractive and agreeable 
residence; while Melrose (q. v.) presents the most celebrated 
and lovely scenes. R. is pre-eminently the ‘ Border ’ county, and 
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is rich far beyond all others in legend and ballad. Its ruined 
abbeys still witness to the monastic magnificence of the past. 

BoxTiury, now part of Boston, U.S., 3 miles from State 
Street, has factories for soap, candles, beef-packing, india- 
rubber, rope and cordage, woollens, lead, organs, locomotives, 
watches, painted floorcloths, fire-engines, and phosphate ; also 
gasworks, mills, tanneries, breweries, foundries, and the \Vhil- 
tier Machine Co. There are 36 churches, a nunnery, a charitable 
society, 2 national banks, 2 savings banks, and 2 weekly news- 
papers, Its hillsides are studded with fine villas, and it abounds 
in beautiful drives. R. was fin>t settled in 1630, and in 1S6S 
was annexed to Boston. Pop. (1870) 30,000. 

Boy, William, an English officer, born in the parish of 
Carluke, Lanarkshire, May 4th, 1706, was employed by govern- 
ment after the rebellion of 1745 ’ n preparing a map of the High- 
lands, and afterwards of the whole island of Britain. His most 
important work was measuring a base line on Hounslow Heath, 
the first accurate measurement ever made in England. R., who 
had reached the rank of major-general in the army, died in 
London, 1st July 1790. R. was the earliest British geologist. 
His most important work, however, is his Military Antiquities of 
the Romans in Britain , published in 1793 by the * Society of 
Antiquaries.* 

Boy'al, in naval affairs, an epithet distinguishing the sail and 
mast above the top-gallant sail and top-gallant mast. 

Boy'al Academy of Mu'sic. An institution known by this 
name was originated in London m 1720, but its sole work seems 
to have been the introduction of the Italian Opera. The founder 
of the present Academy was Lord Burghersh, subsequently t lie 
Earl of Westmoreland, an enthusiastic amateur, who, struck by 
the absence of a national conservatoire in this country, induced 
a number of brother spirits to join him in its ptojection in 1822. 
Its rooms were opened for the instiuction of pupils in 1823, and 
it was incorporated by royal charter in 1830. The first Pimcipal 
of the Academy was Dr. Crotch, and among Us earliest professois 
were Clementi, Cramer, Sir G. Smart, Potter, Braham, Buchsa, 
Moscheles, and Sir Henry Bishop. Harmony and composition, 
singing, pianoforte, French, German, Italian, elocution, depot t- 
ment, and all branch e a of instiumental music, aie taught by a 
large staff' of professors in the Academv, which is supported by 
an annual grant from Government, public subscriptions, and the 
fees of students. Students are recommended by the members 
and subscribers, and must pass a preliminary examination. 
They must attend the classes of harmony, composition, and sight- 
singing, and may choose any subject for their principal study. 
The fees charged are an entrance fee of £$, 5s (returnable at 
the end of three years), and £31, is. annually, or £\o, 10s. per 
term, except in the case of orchestial students, who pay £2, 2s. 
as entrance fee, and £1$, 15s. annually. Extra fees are charged 
in certain cases. A number of scholarships arc attached to the 
institution. The Academy, to which a musical library is attached, 
is situated in Tentcrden Stieet, Hanover Square. A long hat 
of distinguished teachers and* composers have received their 
education within its walls, including Sir W. Sterndalc Bennett, 
Principal Macfarren, Biinley Richards, II. C. Banister, W. G. 
Cusius, Arthur S. Sullivan, and many otlicis. In 1877 the num- 
ber of pupils was 302. See the History of the R. A. of If. by 
W. W. Cazalet (I/>nd. 1854), 

Boy'al Burgh. See B u r oh. 

Boy'al Family, Law Regarding*. The Queen regnant 
is the holder of the crown by her own right. The Queen eonsott 
(see Consort) U the wife of the king ; and should she be the 
survivor, she becomes the Queen dowager. The present R. F. 
consists of the Queen, her childien, grandchildren, dnugliters-m- 
law, and her Majesty’s first cousins. They have precedence of 
all peers and officers of the state, civil or ecclesiastical. The 
education of the heir to the throne is under the control of the 
sovereign. No member of the R. F. can marry without the 
sovereign’s consent, unless he is twenty-five years old and give 
twelve months' notice to the Privy Council. Even then, if Par- 
liament express disapproval, the marriage cannot take place. 
Any ceremony of marriage performed in contempt of these regu- 
lations subjects all persons abetting to the penalties of Pr,cmu- 
itire (q. v.). These are the leading provisions of the Royal 
Marriage Act, 12 Geo. III. c. 2 j consequently the relationship 
entered into between the Duke of Sussex in 1793 and Ladv 
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Augusta Murray, which would otherwise have been that, of mar- 
riage, was by a court of law declared to be illicit ; and the 
claims of their son, Sir Augustus D’Este, accordingly, were dis- 
allowed. 

Boy'al Military Acad'emy, Wool'wich, an institution 
for the preparatory technical education of all officers in the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers in the British Army, Was founded 
by warrant of George II. in 1741. Admission is obtained by 
successful candidates in open competitive examinations in mathe- 
matics, modem languages, English, and geometrical drawing 
and geography. The course of study extends over two years 
and a half, after which Artillery cadets enter the army, and 
those of the Engineers proceed to Chatham. It embraces (1) 
mathematics, (2) fortification, (3) artillery, (4) military drawing, 
(5) military history, (6) French or German, (7) elementary che- 
mistry and physics, (8) drills and exercise, these subjects being 
compulsory and other subjects being optional Payment for 
students varies according to the rank and profession of the 
father, the lowest amount being £20 annually for the son of an 
officer in the army or navy who has died in service, and the 
highest £12$ for the son of a private gentleman. The R.M.A. 
is under the presidency of the Field Marshal Commanding-in* 
Chief, and the conti ol of a governor whose salary Is ^1500 a 
year. There aie 20 professors and instructors, with salaries 
ranging fiom ^350 to £ 700. The charge for the R.M.A. in the 
Army Estimates of 1877-78 was £ 30, 252. For the history of 
the institution see the History of the Royal Artillery, by Captain 
Duncan. The regulations will be found at length in the Appen- 
dix to General Voyle’s Military Dictionary (Loud. 1876). 

Boy'al Soci'ety of Edinburgh dates from the year 1783, 

and may be rcgaidcd as a resuscitation on an extended basis of 
the Philosophical Society, which had been founded in 1739, but 
had latterly been living a half-dead existence. The proposal to 
establish a society for the investigation and discussion of subjects 
in science, art, and literature was made by Principal Robertson, 
the historian ; and the fil'd meeting of the Society was held in 
the College library on June 23, 1783. It meets every first and 
thud Monday of each month from November to June for reading 
and discussing papcis. These are published m the Transactions, 
the twenty-eighth quarto volume of which is in course of publi- 
cation (187S). Abstracts of papcis and obituary notices of 
deceased Fellows appear in the T>o< ceding*;, which have now 
reached the ninth octavo volume. In July, 1878, there were 
393 ouhnnry Fellows and 58 honorary members. The admission 
fee of resident Follows is £ 2 , 2s., and the annual subscription 
£li 3S winch is reduced to £2, 2s. after ten years’ membership, 
and ceases altogether after twenty-five years. The president 
(1878 Sir William Thomson of Glasgow) holds office for five 
years. 

Boy'al Soci'ety of Lcm'don. This celebrated society, the 
oldest of the kind in Europe, with the single exception of the 
Academy of the Lyncei at Rome, sprang into existence about the 
middle of the 17th c., a peiiod when unwonted interest began to 
be taken in chemistry, medicine, mechanics, mathematics, ami 
experimental philosophy in general. To Thcodoic Haak, a 
German, the honour of suggesting the formation of the scientific 
club from which it was developed is attributed. This, a small ; 
circle of philosophic friends, began to hold its meetings about i 
1645, usually at Dr. Goddaids’ lodgings and occasionally under 
Professor Former's auspices at Gicshatn College. A sister club 
was formed a few yeais later at Oxford, where Drs. Wilkins, 
Wallis, and Goddaid held appointments, but in 1659 this asso- 
ciation merged into the larger one in the metropolis. A regular 
Society without distinction of creed or nationality was definitely 
established in 1660. Pciaons were sent to travel abroad, while 
others lcmaincd in London engaged in independent experiments, 
committees of experts were formed on special subjects, and the 
results were submitted to the Society at its regular weekly meet- 
ings. The membership was originally, but for a short time only, 
icstricted to 55, exclusive of fellows of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and the professors of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The sub- 
scription was fixed at is. weekly, with an entrance fee of 10s. 
Some of the questions which exercised this learned body in its 
early days are apt to piovoke a 19th c. smile and a reminiscence 
of the proceedings of the Pickwick Club ; but with earnest and 
patient labour the achievements of the Society became solid and 
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useful in ft very high dcgfce. In ifi 6a the body was incoiporated 
as the Royal Society by a charter granted by Charles II., His 
Majesty. and the Duke of York enrolling their names as members. 
4 council of Sit members was appointed, and Viscount Brouncker 
was decked the first president. An abstract of the charter and 
laws will be found in Dr. Sprat’s History of the Royal Society , 
published in 1667, when the Society numbered nearly 200 
members. These were not remodelled till the year 17 76. 

• The first number of the Philosophical Transactions was pub- 
lished on 6th March 1665, and this work, probably the most 
valuable repository of scientific research in existence, has been 
regularly continued since. The series to the year 1S78 is complete 
in 168 quarto volumes. The Transactions, which contain a 
record 01 the labours of the Society and the papers read before 
them, are sent to numerous societies and institutions all over the 
world, while every fellow is entitled to a copy. The Proceedings 
of the Royal Society is a supplementary and smaller work. Begun 
in 1800, it has now (1878) attained its 28th volume. The Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers is also an important publication regularly 
issued by the Society. In this catalogue for the decade 1864-73 
alone loo, 000 titles of papers are to be found. 

In 1701 the Society removed from Gresham College to Crane 
Court, in 1782 to Somerset House, and in 1857 to Burlington 
House, in a wing of which building it is now accommodated. 
Sir Isaac Newton was president for a quarter of a century (1703- 
27) ; and one of the first great public works undertaken by the 
Society was the publication of the philosopher’s Principia. In 
the presidency he has been succeeded by a brilliant scries of 
illustrious men. For many years the Royal Society was the sole 
depository of science in Great Britain, and the numerous bodies 
which were subsequently formed on special scientific subjects arc 
undoubtedly its offspring. Since its institution it has ever been 
indefatigable and geneious in the support of scientific research, 
investigation, and discovery. Its money and its instruments* 
have been freely given to the service of knowledge. It has sent 
forth numerous expeditions to all parts of the globe, the most im- 
portant in recent years being the voyage of the Challenger from 
1872 to 1876, which travelled 69,000 miles in the pursuit of 
Scientific and geographical Information, Tt awards 4 medals — 
the Copley, Rumford, and two Royal medals— annually. It has 
also a donation fund, several trusts bestowed bypnvate bene- 
factors, and the control of a sum of ^1000 annually voted by 
Parliament for scientific purposes. Government in 1876 resolved 
to increase tins latter grant by an annual sum of £4000 for the 
term of five years. 

The meetings of the Society arc held every Thursday at half- 
past 8 1\M., from the 3d Thmsday m November to the 3d 
Thursday m June. The anniversary meeting is held on Si. 
Andrew’s Day, when the council of 21 members and the officers 
are elected. Fifteen gentlemen, each of whom must be recom- 
mended by at least six fellows, are selected annually by the 
council from the list of candidates for admission, and recoin- 1 
mended for election as fellows, the election taking place on the 1 
1st Thursday in June. The entrance fee for a fellow is £10, and 
the annual subscription £4. The buildings in Burlington House 
contain a library of 30.000 volumes on the groundfloor, a gallery 
of portraits, and a collection of curiosities.. The fellows num- ' 
bered 561 on 30th November 1876. For the year ending this 
date the revenue of the Society was ^17,895, 13s. nd., and its 
expenditure £ 1 7, 744, 15s. 

Royer-Gollard, Pierre Paul, a French politician and 
author, was born June 21, 1763, at Sompuis. department of 
Marne, He was educated at Chaumont and St. Omer, and at 
fhe age of twenty became a member of the bar at Paris. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution lie embraced republican doctrines, 
and after the seizure of the Bastile he was appointed secrctaiy to 
the first organised municipality ; but erelong he was proscribed 
as a Moderate, and took refuge in Sompuis. He then engaged 
in correspondence with the Royalist council at Paris, and in 
1797 he was sent to the Council of the Five Hundred by the 
department of Marne. On the creation of the Empire, R.-C. 
retired into private life. He devoted himself to study, read 
Pascal, Corneille, Bossuet, Racine, kept Milton continually by 
his side, and devoted himself to the common-sense philosophy of 
Reid, He seized on Reid’s Analysis of the Mind as a powerful 
weapon against the sensational school, then too powerful in 
France. In 1811 lie was appointed professor of philosophy in 


the University of France, but in i8ij$be resumed' political life, 
and became deputy for Marne, Councillor of State, and Presi- 
dent of the Commission on Public Instruction* In 1827 he 
succeeded Laplace in the Academy. In 1831 he led the discus- 
sion on the constitution of the Chamber of Peers, but was too 
moderate, too frigid, and too severe, to be influential with ambi- 
tious schemers. In 1842 he finally retired from politics* He 
died at Ch&teauvieux, near Saint Aignan, September 2, 1845* 
Little as he has left in the way of literature, the influence of hi$ 
thoughts on men of his time was very great. Cousin and Jouffroy 
among others owed their teaching to him. R.-C.’s philosophi- 
cal fragments are to be found in Jouffroy’s edition of Reid. See 
Barante’s Vie Politique de R.-C. (1861), Philippe s R.-C. (1861), 
and Lacombe’s Vie de R.-C. (1863). 

Roy Bareilly (Rat Bareli ), the chief town of the district of 
the same name in Oude, British India, on the river Sai, a tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, 55 miles S.E. of Lucknow, and 73 N.W. 
of Allahabad. It has some trade by the river, which is navigable 
up to this town, where it is crossed by a brick bridge, Fop. 
(1869) 7092. — The district of R. B., which lies between the 
Ganges and the Gumti rivers, has an area of 1752 sq. miles; 
pop. (1869) 988,719. The crops are wheat and rice. 

Rshev, a town of the government of Tver, in European Russia, 
stands on the Volga 80 miles S.W, of the town of Tver. It has 
nine churches, and carries on a considerable trade in fish, linen, 
and hemp-seed. Pop. (1870) 18,732. 

Ruatan', Ro atari/ , or Rattan', an island of the Caribbean 
Sea, in the Bay of Honduras, 30 miles long by 9 broad at the 
widest part, was given up by the British in i860 to the Republic 
of Honduras. R. is well wooded towards the W, level, and 
grassy, and the hills rise to about 900 feet. Good zinc ore is 
found, and the fertile soil produces plentifully all tropical fruits 
and vegetables. The value of the exports annually is about 
£5000, and of the imports £4000. R. 'was the rendezvous of 
General Walker and his filibusters in their attacks on Central 
America. Pop. about 2000 (200 whites). 

Rubasse, the name given by the French lapidaries to a 
variety of rock crystal traversed by rose-coloured streaks. The 
finest varieties come from Brazil. 

Rubato Tem'po (Ital. Gobbed time ’) is, in music, an alte- 
ration, according to the taste of the performer, of the length 
of certain notes, what is given to one note in a bar beyond its 
ordinary length being taken fiom another. 

Rubefa/cients are medicines which are employed for the 
purpose of producing irritation, redness, and congestion of the 
skin so as to produce a temporary influence as the result of the 
large surface affected, and not of any permanent impression upon 
the nutritive acts of that surface. R. may cause disorganising 
inflammation if allowed to remain too long in contact with the 
skin. They are of great value when it is desirable to arouse or 
stimulate the system ; and they aie especially useful in cases of 
sudden, severe pain due to acute congestion of a part or to some 
internal iriitatiun. The mildest R. are cloths wrung out of hot 
water, and hot cataplasms. If more powerful action is required, 
the hot cloths may be sprinkled with Turpentine (q. v.) ; or Mus- 
tard (q. v.) may be added to the cataplasm ; and by such means 
all grades of intensity, from the mildest impiession up to severe 
blistering, may be produced. 

Ru'bens, Sir Peter Paul, the great Flemish * colourist,* 
was born of an old Antwerp family, 29th June 1577. Records 
in the Antwerp archives trace the family through a long * pedi- 
gree of toil* back to Arnold R., a tanner, in 1350* The father 
of the painter, Jan R., who had taken the degree of Doctor of 
Laws at Rome, became a magistrate of Antwerp, and was forced 
by the ascendancy of Philip 11 . and of Catholic power to seek 
refuge in Koln in 1568. lie was engaged in diplomatic business 
by William the Silent, and for a disgraceful liaison with Anne of 
Saxony, wife of the prince, was imprisoned for two years, and 
eventually died at Siegen in 1587. R. was born at Antwerp, or 
Koln, 01 Siegen, according as we read a sentence in a letter writ- 
ten by his mother, the noble-hearted Maria Pypelinx. He cer- 
tainly lived for about ten years in Koln, curiously enough, in the 
house which formed the last asylum of his great patron, Marie de 
Medici. After the father’s death the family returned to Antwerp, 
and R., having served an apprenticeship with Verghiet, a land- 
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scape-painter, and also studied under Van Noort, entered the 
studio of Otho Van Veen (Otto Venius) in 1596. In 1598 he 
entered the Guild of St. Luke, and two years later started for 
Italy. At Mantua he first became familiar with court life, 
and thence went to Madrid on his earliest diplomatic mission. 
Returning to Italy, he visited Florence, Venice, and Rome, 
and from the Eternal City was summoned in 1608 to the death- 
bed of his mother. On the solicitation of the Archduke 
Albert and Infanta Isabella, he settled at Antwerp, where his 
house soon became a princely museum of art. For Marie de 
Medici (1628-31) he adorned the Luxembourg with twenty- four 
illustrations of events in her life, finishing the series in Paris. 
He spent eighteen months in Madrid on the diplomatic service 
of the Infanta, but his visit to Castile is now remembered by 
his pictures, not by his protocols. In 1630 he concluded the 
peace between Charles I. of England and Philip IV. of Spain, 
and, while in London was knighted by the king, who presented 
him with a diamond hatband, and defrayed his expenses. In 
1634 he completed the famous decorations for Whitehall, to pay 
for which Charles had to pawn jewels and melt royal plate. The 
amazing number of pictures ascribed to R. can only be accounted 
for by remembering that. he himself seldom did more than de- 
sign and finish, and that in therr production he was assisted 
by a host of pupils, including Van Thulden, Vandyck, Snyders, 
and Jordaens. Incessant toil seems to have broken his consti- 
tution, and after suffering severely from gout, he died 30th May 
1640. Temperate, scholarly, high-bred, and generous, R. paints 
almost without sentiment and pathos. When he gives expres- 
sion, it is often disagreeable, sometimes shocking. Jf his hunt- 
ing pieces are savage, there is an absolute delight in representing 
pain visible in such works as the ‘ Scourging of our Saviour/ 
‘Martyrdom of St. Lievin/ ‘Brazen Serpent/ and ‘Great 
Judgment.' But though never tender or imaginative, and often 
voluptuous, be rises at times through sheer creative energy and 
complete mastery of his art into the region of the sublime. 
Inferior only to Titian as a colourist, and to Raphael in fertile 
ingenious composition, he fails adequately to conceal his artifice, 
or rather distracts attention by the wonderful display of his 
artistic power. As Thackeray says, ‘In R. I am admiring the 
performer rather than the piece. ' His female figures are strangely 
unequal, some noble and stately, others marred by all the defects 
of the Flemish type. Among the masterpieces of R. are the 
‘ Descent from the Cross,' ‘ Elevation of the Cross/ and ‘ Cruci- 
fixion of St. Peter.’ To the student R. is known both as an 
etcher and an author. Ilis centenary was celebrated at Antwerp 
in 1877. See the Catalogue du MusJe d' Anvers (1857); Salis- 
bury, Original Papers , illustrative oj the Life of A\ (1859); 
Gachet, Lettres incites de R. (1840); Contributions to the Life 
of R. in the Edinburgh Review, January 1863 ; G. F, Waagen, 
Klcine Schriften (1875) ; Ruelens, R„ Documents €tl.eltrcs (1S77) ; 
and Gachard, Histoiro Politique ct Diplomatique de R . (1877), 

Rube ola. See Measles. 

Rubia'ce®, an order of Dicotyledons now extended from its 
original limit so as to include the plants formerly classed under 
Ctnchonacece and Galiacea:, which makes it one of the largest oiders 
of phanerogamia— numbering about 350 genera and 4500 known 
species. It is cosmopolitan, including all monopetalous plants 
with opposite leaves, interpetiolar stipules, stamens inserted in 
the tube of the corolla and alternating with its lobes, and having 
an inferior compound ovary. The properties of the order in 
general are tonic, febrifuge, and astringent. It furnishes valuable 
articles of materia medica, of domestic use, and of trade, besides 
yielding in some genera edible fruits. The wood of Gardenia 
Jovisdonentis of Angola is of very fine grain, very compact, 
heavy, and of extraordinary strength. The tree itself is regarded 
by the natives (probably an inference from the strength of the 
wood) as a preventive against thunderbolts— hence the name 
given to it by Welwitsch. 

Ru'bicon, a small river of Central Italy, falling into the 
Adriatic, which formed the southern boundary of Gallia Cis- 
alpina, and whose passage by Caesar in 49 B.c. with the words 
* facta alea esto / was the signal for war between him and the 
Pompeians. The latest investigations identify it with the Pis- 
ciatello, immediately to the N. of Rimini, 

Rubid'iiim (Rb =. 85), an alkaline metal, discovered in i860 
along with Cesium (q. v.) by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, by means of 
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spectrum analysis. The spectrum of its vapour consists of ope 
strong band in the red and two in the violet. In its physical 


strong band in the red and two in the violet. In its physical 
properties it resembles potassium, and has even greater affinity 
for oxygen than that metal, taking fire spontaneously in the ait. 
Its oxide rubidia (Rb B 0) is a powerful alkali, and gives rise to a 
series of salts isomorphous with the potassium salts. It is pre- 
sent in small quantity in mineral waters, in certain minerals such 
as lepidolite, lithia-mica, and felspar, and in the ashes of the 
beet-root and other plants. 

Ru'binstein, Anton, a modem composer and pianist, was 
born at W ech wotynetz, near Jassy, November 30, 1829. He played 
at a concert at Moscow at the age of nine, and was sent a year 
afterwards to Paris, where he studied for a year and a half. R. 
settled in St. Petersburg in 1848, where he wrote Dmitri Domkt\ 
his first opera, produced in 1852. He founded the conservatory 
of music nt St. Petersburg, of which he was for nine years direc- 
tor. For many years he has been known as one of the most 
powerful and brilliant of pianists, and his concerts in this country, 
and appearances in connection with the London Philharmonic, 
have been numerous. He visited America in 1875, R. has com- 
posed over 100 separate works, including operas, cantatas, sym- 
phonies, string quartets, and numerous pianoforte compositions 
and songs. Among them are the operas Die Kinder aer //aide 
(Vienna, 1861), The Demon (St. Petersburg, 1875), Die Macea* 
baer (Berlin, 1875), Feramors (Latlah Rookh) and Nero, the 
oratorio Paradise Lost , and the Ocean and Dramatic sym- 
phonies. In his works, as in his performances, he has two 
separate styles, one full of savage energy and strength, the other 
possessing an infinite charm ot tenderness and sensibility. His 
younger brother Nicholas enjoys a high reputation in Russia 
as a pianist and composer. I 

Rubrics (Lat. r Ulrica, ‘red chalk/ from ruber, ‘red’), In J 
missals, breviaries, and the Anglican prayer-book, are rules for 
the conduct of divine service, formerly written or printed in red j 
ink, at present more usually in italics. j 

Rubruquis, Guillaume de (the name was latinised from ] 
Rysbrock), born early in the 13th c., in Brabant, entered a Fran- 
ciscan order and was sent by Louis IX. of France into Central 
Asia on an embassy to Sartch, son of Batfi Khan of Kiptchak, 
a supposed Christian prince, whose assistance was required 
against the infideK in the I loly Land. With two brother monks 
he sailed fiom Constantinople foi Soldaria, crossed the steppes 
between the Dnieper and the Don on August 2/1253, reached 
Sartch, and posted on to the court of Batii, on the Volga. Batft 
sent him on to the Tartar emperor, Mangfi Khan, whom he 
reached on the 27th December, and with whom he subsequently ; 
lemoved to Karakorum. The mission was entirely unsuccessful, 
R. returned through Armenia, Persia, and Asia Minor to Syria, 
arriving at Tripoli in August *255* He was detained in a monas- 
tery at Acre, and there compelled to write an account of his 
travels, R. was still living in 1293. Hoik Hakluyt and Pur- 
chas give translations of K.'s book. 

Ru'bus, a gerus of almost always trailing shrubs or creeping 
herbs, representing the tribe Rubcce of the natural order Rosaetec, 
The leaves are alternate, simple, 
or compound, with stipules more or 
less adnate to the petiole ; the 
flowers white or red, in terminal or 
axillary corymbose panicles, rarely 
solitary ; trie calyx broadly cup- I 

shaped, deeply cleft into five per- I * 

sistent lobes ; the petals five ; the 9 
stamens numerous ; and the drupes 
one- seeded, and crowded on a dry 
or spongy conical receptacle. R. 
is a genus in which great diversity 
of opinion exists regarding the 
limit of the species. Rtibi are abun- 
dant in the N. hemisphere, rare in 
the southern, Of the interesting 
species, R . /dams and A 1 . Chama - 
morns have already been noticed in 
articles Raspberry and Cloud- JR, Arcticus. 

berry ; see also Bramble and 

Dewberry. There soil remain a number of other noteworthy 
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species, of which, the flowing are the most prominent. R. 
tasiocarpus, a spreading shrub, with round glabrous stems and 
red flowers, abundant in many parts of India, producing a black 
fruit, which is very good to eat. R. Canadensis — the Dewberry 
pf N. America— a shrub of trailing habit, giving an early black 
fruit of excellent taste. R. deliciosus, an erect shrub from the 
sburces of the Missouri, is an exceedingly handsome species, and 
has large, raspberry-like, grateful fruit. R. ge aides, of the Falk- 
land Islands, Patagonia, &c., has greenish-yellow fruit, resem- 
bling the Cloudberry, and of a very agreeable taste. R . rosi- 
/alius , native of the hot parts of Africa, Asia, and E. Australia, 
gives an abundant and long-continued supply of fruit of a large 
size. R, irivialis , of the southern United States, has large edible 
fruit ; it thrives in dry soil, and is rich in tannic acid. R. 
arcticus , a small herbaceous species of cold northern latitudes, 
has a purplish-red fruit of fine flavour, much appreciated by 
the Swedish epicures ; a syrup, a jelly, and a wine are made 
from it. 

RiYby, a term applied to two distinct varieties of jewel-stones. 
The real R. is the blood-red pellucid variety of the sapphire, 
and is composed almost wholly of alumina. It is called the 
Oriental R,, to distinguish it from the less valued and softer 
spinel rubies, which contain a considerable percentage of mag- 
nesia, silica, oxide of iron, &c., along with alumina. The latter 
are named according to their various tints ; thus, the scarlet 
spinel is called Spinel R. t the pale red or rose red, IS alas R. t the 
violet red, Almandine R., and the orange red, Rubies lie R. 
Oriental R. ordinarily ranks next in value to the diamond, but 
when it exceeds 4 carats in weight of perfect quality, which is 
rarely, it is more highly prized than a diamond of equal weight. 
The true R. is found chiefly in the valleys and watercourses of 
Ceylon and Burmah, and the spinel rubies occur in the river- 
sands of India, Ceylon, Fegu, North America, and also in 
Wicklow. 

Riick'ert, Friedrich, bom at Schweinfurt in Bavaria, May 
16, 1789, proceeded from the gymnasium of his native town to 
Wurzburg University (1805), and there studied philology with 
such success that later he could say, ‘All written languages live 
for me.' Sickness forbade his sharing in the War of Liberation, 
or following up the career of pnvat docent for which lie qualified 
at Jena (i8ll). The air of home restored his heallh and stirred 
his poetic powers. These first found utterance in Deutsche 
Geduhte (1814), whose Geharmsehte Sonnet te have much of 
Korner’s ring. In 1816 R. undeitook the poet’s corner of the 
Stuttgart Marge nblatt ; a year later he travelled to Italy, where 
he made fast friends of Oveibeck, Cornelius, and others of the 
* Artist Commonweal.’ At Koburg, where he settled on his 
return, he met Louise Fischer, object of the melodious Liebes- 
friihhngs (loth ed. 1876), and afterwards his wife (1821). Lyrics, 
scattered through almanacs and periodicals, extended R.’s fame 
in constantly widening ciicles, but the necessity of earning more 
than fame forced him to exchange the idyllic quiet of his Koburg 
life for a chair of Oriental languages at Eilangen (1826). Here, 
as poet and Orientalist, he published several excellent transla- 
( tiona of Eastern poetry, the long didactic poem, or series rather, 
of Alexandrine veises, Die Weisheit des ISramancn (6 vols. 1836- 
39 ; 9th ed. 1875), and the Persian epic, Rosie m und Suhrab 
(1838), besides preparing a carefully-selected edition of his works 
(1843 ; 19th ed. 1876), which alone fills 700 closely-printed pages. 
A residence at Berlin, whither a pension and privy-councillorship 
drew him in 1841, bore fruit in four singularly undramalic 
dramas, and in 1848 R. retired to his country estate of Neusess 
near Koburg, where, after eighteen years of whimsical seclusion, 
he* died, January 31, 1866. His Gesatnmelte IVerke (12 vols, 
Frankf. 1867—69) include, besides the poems cited above, the 
Zeitgedichte (songs of the old war time), rant h eon (hymns, 
legends, and allegories), VVanderungeti (scenes of foreign tiavel), 
and Naus-und Jahrlieder (pictures of every-day life). R. wrote, 
indeed, too much, and the Horatian vaunt, Exegi monument um, 
so often in his mouth, will probably prove true of few beyond 
his lyrical productions. Yet these alone mark him the greatest 
of German poets since Tieck and Uhland, alike by their exquisite 
harmony and a sensibility to the relations of the outer and inner 
worlds, which to the English reader recalls now Tennyson, now 
Wordsworth. R.’s Eastern translations and didactic poems are 
tedious from over-fidelity to their originals or models, not in 
sense only, but rhythm, rhyme, and mannerisms. See his Life, 


by Beyer {1868), and Berger’s Nachgmssene Sckriften P. R.'s 
und neue Beitrdge ztt dessen Leben (Vien. 1877). — Heinrich 
R., son of the preceding, was bom at Koburg, February 14, 
1823, and died, professor of German language and literature, at 
Breslau, September ix, 1875. From many valuable historical 
and philological works of which he was the author, may he 
selected Annalen der Deutschen Geschichte (1850), Geschichte des 
Mittelalters (1852), Geschichte der Netize.it (1854), Deutsche Dkh« 
tungen des Mittelalters (4 vols. 1872-76), and Geschichte der Niu- 
Hochdeutschen Schriftsprache ( r 875 ). His Kleinere Schriften are 
appearing in a collected form (vol. i. 1877). See H. Schulze, 

H* R> und das Dichterhaus zu Neusess (Bresl. 187$). 

Rudd'er, a flat, heavy frame of wood, hung upon the stern-post 
of a vessel, round which, as on an axis, it is turned by the tiller* 
When the R. is in a straight line with the keel, equilibrium is 
maintained ; but if the R. be forced to one side, the resistance 
which it then offers to the forward motion of the ship calls into 
existence a pressure acting perpendicularly to the R. on the side 
towards which it has been forced. The part of this- pressure 
resolved perpendicularly to the ship’s length acts upon the stem 
so as to force it to rebate round the ship’s centre of mass. 

Rudd'iman, Thomas, born at Raggel, in the parish of Boyn- 
die, Banffshire, in October 1674, proceeded at the age of sixteen 
to King’s College, Aberdeen, where he graduated after four years’ 
study. A year later he became parish schoolmaster at Laurence- 
kiik. There he met Dr. Archibald Pitcairne, who procured him 
the post of assistant-keeper of the Advocates* Library, Edinburgh, 
with an annual salary of £ 8 , which R. had to eke out by revising 
and correcting for publishers, keeping boarders, &c., and even in 
1707 by commencing business as an auctioneer. He had, how- 
ever, here ample opportunities for study, the first fruit of which 
was his edition of Volusenus’s (Florence Wilson) De TranquiUi- 
* tate Animi Dialogus. In 1709 he edited Arthur Johnston’s 
Latin Cantica , and Paraphrase of Canticles , and in 1714 appeared 
the woik which still keeps bis name familiar, the Rudiments of 
the Latin longue . It went through fifteen editions in his life- 
time. Some years before this the Faculty of Advocates had 
trebled his salary in older to retain him. His edition of the 
Opera Omnia of Buchanan (2 vols. folio) appeared in 1715, in 
which year he set up business as a printer. In 1728 he was 
made printer to Edinburgh University. In 1725 he brought out 
the first part of his greatest work, Grammaticae Latinae Jnstitu- 
tioncs , treating of etymology; and the second part on syntax in 
1732. Stallbaum re-edited, and Freund in his Lexicon frequently 
refers to this work. In 1729 he became proprietor of the Cale- 
donian Mercury , which he had printed since 1724, and in 1730 
he was appointed principal keeper of the Advocates’ Library. 
Nine years later he published a splendid edition of Anderson’s 
Diplomata et Numismata Scot ice, and in 1751 his ‘immaculate* 
edition of Livy in 4 vols. In this year his sight began to fail, and he 
had soon to resign the librarianship which he had held for nearly 
half a century, lie died at Edinburgh, January 19, 1757. George 
Chalmers, the antiquary, wrote his life (1 vol. 8vo. 1 794). 

Ru 'denture (Lat. rudens , ‘a rope’), in architecture, a rope* 
like mass filling the flutes of a column to about one-third of the , 
height of the shaft ; also called a cable. 

Rii'desheim, a town of Prussia, 17 miles from Wiesbaden, 
province of Hessen-Nassau, on the Rhine, celebrated for its 
wine, known as Rudesheimer. The neighbouring heights are 
studded with numerous ruined castles. Pop. 3197. 

Ru'dolf I., of Habsburg or Hapsburg, founder of the imperial 
house of Austria, born at Limburg, May 1, 12 1 8, was the eldest 
son of Albrecht IV., Graf von Habsburg, and Hcdwig of 
Kyburg. The death of his father in 1240 gave him a large 
territory and the command of a considerable force, which 
he hastened to place at the service of Friedrich II., under 
whose eyes he gained his spurs at %e buttle of Faenza in 
1241. By his marriage with Gertrude, daughter of Burchard, 
Graf von Hohenberg, his repeated feuds with his uncles, the 
Graf von Habsburg and tne Graf von Kyburg, and his 
quarrels with the Bishops of Strassburg and Basel and the 
Abbot of St. Gall, lie acquired so much territory that his 
dominions extended from Mt. St, Gothard to the Schwarzwald, 
from the Bodensee to the Vosges, rendering him the most 
powerful prince in the S. of Germany. His bravery and Ioyc of 
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justice caused the forest cantons to put themselves under his pro- 
tection, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden in. 1257, Zurich in 1264. 
In 1273 he was elected Emperor, having purchased the acquies- 
cence of Pope Gregory X. by his concession of all feudal rights 
over the temporal possessions of the Pope, and of the right of 
intei ference in internal ecclesiastical affairs in Germany. He now 
turned his attention to the consolidation of the imperial power, 
which had fallen into decay, the nobles having acquired most 
of the crown lands and dues, His most powerful enemy was 
Ottokar (q. v.), King of Bohemia, who refused to acknowledge 
his election, but who was defeated and slam in 1278. R. 
accepted the homage of Ottokar’s son, Wenceslaus, for Bohemia 
and Moravia; but he stripped him of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola, which he gave in fief to liis own sons, Albrecht and 
Rudolf. He now devoted himself to improving the internal con- 
dition of Germany. He purified the administration of justice, 
organising an efficient system of police, and clearing the country 
of robbers. His measures were thorough —in 'Thuringia alone 
he put to death twenty-nine robber nobles, and razed sixty- 
nine strongholds. In the midst of this reformation he died, 
much regretted by his poorer subjects, September 30, 1291. 
See Lichnowski, Geschtchte Kaiser R's /. unci seiner Aknen 
{Vienna, 1836), and Schonhuth, Geschichte R.'s von Habsburg 
(2 vols. Leipz. 1843-44). — R. IL, German Emperor, the son 
of Maximilian II. and Maria, daughter of Karl V. , was born 
July 18, 1552. At the age of twelve he was sent to the court 
of his uncle. Philip II. of Spain. In 1 570 he returned from Spain, 
and in 1572 he received the crown of Hungary, and that of Bohe- 
mia with the title King of the Romans in 1575. He was elected 
Emperor, October 12, 1576. Indolent and vacillating in his 
imperial policy, he left all power to lus ministers, whose corrupt 
and reckless measures both lost him the support of the Catholics 
and exasperated still more the Protestants, thus preparing the 
way for the Thirty Years’ War. R. devoted almost his whole 
attention to alchemy, astrology, and astronomy, attracting to his 
court by his libeiahty many impostors, besides several learned 
men, of whom the most famous were Tycho Brahe and Kepler, 
who have commemorated his patronage in the name of the 
Riulolphine Tables. R.’s weakness in government having made 
his kinsmen apprehensive that he would diminish the influence 
of their house, the archdukes met in 1606, and formally acknow- 
ledged as its head Matthias, his brother, to whom R. was ^bilged, 
in 1608, to yield all his dominions save Bohemia. In 1609, R. 
granted the Bohemians religious freedom by a royal charter, 
called the Majestatsbnef but they, distrusting his sincerity, shut 
him up in his castle at Prague, and ( 1 61 1 ) invited Matthias, who 
accordingly entered the city in triumph, March 29. and proceeded 
to his coronation on May 23. R., stripped of all Ins slates, was 

spared the humiliation of losing all that he retained of impcml 
power, its name and shadow, by his death, January 20, 1612. 
bee Gmdely, R. //. und seine Zeit (2 vois. Prague, 1863 -c>5 ). 

Ru'dolstadt, a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Schwarzburg-R., situated in a fine valley on the left bank of the 
Saalc*, 23 miles N.N.W. of Weimar by rail. Pop. (1875) 7638. 

Hue is the genus that gives name to the natural order Rutacea 
(q. v.), and consists of herbs and undershrubs, natives of temperate 
regions of the Old World. The much-divided leaves are bc^et wis h 
small glands containing a powerfully-smelling, acrid, volatile oil. 
The flowers are yellowish or greenish, arianged in terminal 
corymbs or racemes. Common R. ( R. gravcolens ), a native of the 
Mediterranean countries and the Orient, is a somewhat shrubby 
lant of a peculiar bluish or yellowish-green colour. It has long 
een cultivated in gardens, being formerly considered a safeguard 
against witchcraft, potent to ward off contagion, and employed 
in domestic medicine. The name of ‘herb of grace ' given to it 
(e.g., hamlet, act iv. scene 5) is a pun upon R. as the name of 
the plant, and the word 1 rue * as an equivalent of the ‘ repent- 
ance ’ necessary to secure God’s grace. The smell of R. when 
fresh is very strong, and to many very obnoxious ; yet the 
chopped leaves are sometimes eaten with bread and butter as a 
stomachic, and are frequently given to poultry for the croup. 
They also make a beautiful garnish. The materia medica pre- 
paration of R. is a pale-yellow, acrid, and bitter oil of a dis- 
agreeable odour, distilled with water from the fresh herb. It is 
stimulant and anlispasmodic, and is given in hysteria, colic, and 
other convulsive disorders. Water or Meadow R., and Wall R., 
are old names given to Thalictrum favum (now applied to the 
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genus), and Asphnium Rufa^murarta^ on account of the 
like, much-divided foliage. 

Huff (Pkilomachus pugnax), a migratory, Grallatorial bird, 
arriving in the fen-counties of England in April, and leaving in 
September. The name R. was given from the great development 
of the feathers of the neck in the male during the breeding-season. 
The bill is straight, and the first and second quills are the longest. 
The hind toe is very short, and is elevated on the tarsus. The 
male is of a black colour, mingled with chestnut, the abdomen 
being white, with a brown tint. The average length is 12 inches. 
The R. is pugnacious, and the male wages war for the pos- 
session of the female, or * Reeve/ The birds ^are much in 
request in the fen districts for the London market. They are 
easily fattened, and hence are snared in great quantities. 

Ruffe, or Pope {Acerina cernua), a little freshwater fish 
found in most English rivers, and attaining a length of five or six 
inches. It belongs to the perch family, and is of a light olive- 
brown above and silver white below. The fins are spotted with 
brown. The dorsal fin is single, The R, is readily caught, the 
bait usually employed being a red worm, 

Rug'by (in Domesday Rocheberie ), a market-town of War- 
wickshne, 011 the Avon, 83 miles N.W. of London, and 29I 
E.S.E. of Birmingham, is one of the principal railway junctions 
in the kingdom. The parish church of St. Andrew is now (1878) 
being rebuilt as a memorial to the poet Moultrie, its rector for 
forty years, and there are abo two distinctjchurches, St. Matthew 
(1841) and lloly Trinity (1853), the latter a cruciform structure 
with a cential spire 200 feet high. Other buildings are the 
townhall and corn-exchange (1858), a Second Pointed Roman 
Catholic church by E. W. Pugin (1S64), and St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, with 144 inmates in 1871. Iron-founding, brick-making, 
brewing, and the manufacture of cement, are the leading in- 
dustries of R., which publishes two weekly newspapers. Pop. 
(1871) 8385. 

R. School, founded in 1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, a London 
grocer, ‘for the children of R. and Biownsover [lus birthplace], 
and next for such as be of other places thereunto adjoining/ 
lias risen under the headmastciship of James (1778-93), Arnold 
(1828-42), and Temple (1S5S-69), the present Bishop of Exeter, 
to be one of the fust Public Schools (q. v.) in England. In 
July 1878 it had 27 masters and 455 boy>, besides 70 in the 
mboruinate middle-class school opened last May. The ‘pile of 
questionable Gothic/ as Moultrie terms the school buildings 
erected 1S0S-20, ha-. been greatly improved and added to since 
the Tei centenary of 1807. Out of the fund then started, which 
in June 1878 amounted to ^33,37 6, the chapel has been rebuilt 
by Mr. W. Buttcnield — the poich, two western bays, monu- 
ments, and memorial windows only having been retained; a 
gymnasium and new schools have been erected, the latter com- 
prising two natural science schools, six class*tooms,&c.; a library, 
reading-room, and nri-mustum aic now budding ; and a new 
‘ Big School ' is to follow. A long list of distinguished Rug. 
beians (Abcrcromby, Landor, Micrcady, Clough, Hughes, Hod- 
son, Stanley. &c.) might be formed from Whittaker’s R. Register, 
1675-1867 (Lond. 1868). 

Ruge'ley, a town of Staffordshire, on the Trent, 9J miles 
E.S.E. of Staffoid by rail, has a Roman Catholic church with 
a lofty spire (1863), a town-hall, mechanics’ institute, and a 
free grammar-school. On June 26, 1878, the foundation-stone 
was laid of new Public Buildings, to be erefifced in Geometric 
Gothic, which comprise a market-hall (66 feet by 41 feet, and 
40 feet high), an assembly room, and numerous public offices. 
J ron and brass foundries employ a large number of the in- 
habitants, and in the neighbourhood are extensive collieries. 
Pop. (1871) 4630. 

Rii'gen, the largest island of Germany, lying in the Baltic, 
opposite the coast of Pommern, from which it is separated by the 
Strelasund, ij miles wide at its narrowest part. Area 362 sq. 
miles. Pop. 47,048. On every side it is indented by deej> bay* 
forming a number of peninsulas connected by narrow strips of 
land with the mam body of the island, and of which the largest 
are Witton and Jasmund in the N., and Moftchgut and Zudar on 
the S. Tlie surface is level in the W., but is hilly in the E. 
and interior, while the N. and E. coasts usually consist of bold 
chalk cliffs. On the E. coast of Jasmund is tine Stubbenkatnmer 
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(Slay. Uopien 1 steps/ and kamim *a rock ’), a perpendicular 
rock 440 feet in height ; and extending for 12 miles along the 
same coast, the Stubbenitz, a beech forest, having in its centre 
the Hertha-see, on the W. bank of which is the Herthaburg, a 
semicircular mound 50 feet in height, the traditionary scene of 
the mysterious rites of the goddess Hertha (v. Tacitus, Germ. 
48), . R. has a fertile soil, and extensive fisheries along its 
cbasts. The chief towns are Bergen (pop. 4000) and Putbus/a 
favourite sea-bathing place. 

Buhm'korff, Heinrich Daniel, a philosophical mechani- 
cian, was bom at Hannover in 1803. In 1819 he went to Paris and 
was porter in Chevalier’s laboratory. In 1839 he started business 
as a scientific manufacturer, and 1844 constructed an improved 
and convenient thermoelectric battery. After a lengthened series 
of experiments in magneto-electricity, he brought out his induc- 
tion coil or inductorium in 1851, hence known as the R. coil. 
At the Paris Exhibition of 1858 he was awarded a prize of 5500 
francs for his collection of scientific apparatus, and in 1863 he 
obtained a grant of 50.000 francs from Napoleon III. for his im- 
provements in the galvanic battery. He died December 21, 
1877. 

Ruhn'keu, David, a celebrated German scholar, bom at 
Stolp in Lower Pommern, January 2, 1723, passed from the 
Friedtichskollegium at Kdnigsberg to the universities of Witten- 
berg (1741) and Leiden (1743), where he gained the favour of 
Hemsterhuis. R. was appointed Greek * Lector’ at Leiden in 
1757, and professor of history and eloquence in 1761. He died 
May 14, 1791. His works are still valuable for their correct 
and elegant Latinity. Chief of these are his Kpistohr Criticce 
(Leid. 1749-51 ; new ed. Lcips. 1827), and his editions of 
Timmus’ Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum (Leid. 1755-89; en- 
larged by Koch, Leip. 1833), and of Rut ih us Lupus (1768), 
Velleius Paterculus (2 vols. 17791, and Jlesychius (the latter 4 
begun by Alberti). See Daniel Wyttenbach, Vita Ruhnkenii 
(Leid. 1799; new ed. by Fiotscher, 1846), and Rink, F. 
Hemtserhuis und D. R. (Konigsb. 1801). 

Ruhr, the most important affluent of the Rhine from the right 
side in Prussia, rises near Winterberg, flows W.N.W. through 
fertile valleys, and joins the main stream at Ruhrort after a course 
of 142 miles. It is an important channel of •'ommunication 
between the productive coal mines of the district and the Rhine. 

Ruhr'ort, a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the Rhine, at the 
mouth of the Ruhr, 12 miles N.N. E. of Crelicld by rail. With 
the best harbour on the Rhine, it is capable of accommodating 
400 vessels, while its quays are of great extent. It is the seat of 
an immense coal trade, besides commerce in wood, wool, and 
corn. The export of coal amounts to 125,000 tons annually, for 
the transport of which R. has j 6 powerful tug steamers and 400 
barges, some of which are upwards of 500 tons buiden. Pop. 

(1875)9053- 

Rule Britannia, the maritime hymn of Great Britain, 
second only as a national anthem to God Save the Queen , was 
originally sung in the masque of Alfred, , performed for the first 
time at Clifdcn, August I, 1740, before Frederick, Prince of 
Wale*. The patriotic words have been variously attributed to 
David Mallet and to James Thompson, the jomt-authors of the 
masque. The gram! soul stirring melody is by Dr. Arne, 

Rule of Faith is the ultimate authoiity to which Christians 
are to look for instruction as to what they are to believe. 
Very various opinions prevail as to what is the R. ot F. Roman 
Catholics hold it to be a divine levelation, which is partly writ- 
ten and partly unwritten ; in other words, it includes Sciipture 
and Tradition. But as oidmaiy people are unable to decide 
what is canonical Scripture and what not, what is divine tradition 
and what merely human, the Chuich is appointed by God to be 
an infallible teacher in these matters, Protestants hold that * the 
Word of God, as contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, is the only infallible R. of F. ’ Certain mystics 
reject all external authority, and hold their R. of F. to be an 
‘ inward divine influence.* Rationalists hold that the only R. of 
F. is reason, which is the source and ground of all religious 
knowledge and conviction. 

Rule of the Octave, a system of adding harmonies to the 
diatonic scale which is used as the lowest part. It was formerly 
much taught as a formula to students. 


Rale of Three, a technical for the arithmetical pro- 
cess by which a fourth proportional to three gmm numbers hr 
found. From its great importance in commercial transactions, 
it has also been called the golden rule. See Proportion. 

Rum, a kind of spirits distilled from the skimmings of engar- 
cane juice or molasses, or from the latter alone, mixed with 
water and a considerable proportion of dunder i or lees of format 
distillations. Fermentation proceeds for several days before the 
1 wash ’ is transferred to the still. The distilled spirit i$ com- 
monly coloured with burnt sugar. The peculiar flavour of R. 
is due to butyric ether ; other ethereal principles develop with 
age, imparting mellowness and improved flavour. Pineapple R, 
is simply R. flavoured with slices of pineapple. The alcoholic 
strength is about equal to that of brandy. The distillation of R. 
is generally conducted conjunctly with the manufacture of sugar 
in the W. and E. Indies, Guiana, Reunion, .Tahiti, &c. Jamaica 
R. commands the highest market value. W. Indian produce 
comes almost entirely from that island, and the annual value of 
the exports range from £240,000 to £290,000. The imports of 
R. into the United Kingdom, during the year 1876, amounted to 
10,395,335 proof gallons, valued at £1,073,707. British Guiana 
and the W. Indian Islands sent four-fifths of the whole quantity. 
5,037,075 gallons were entered for home, consumption, on which 
a duty of £2,554,260 was paid. R. is largely consumed in the 
navy ; in the towns of Great Britain its general consumption is 
small and on the decline. 

Rum, a mountainous, rugged, and barren island of the Heb- 
rides, 15^ miles N.N.W. of Ardnamurchan Point, Argyleshire, 

8 miles long by 7j broad. At Ben More the surface is 2320 
feet above the sea ; at Cresal, 1800. Of the area of 30,000 acres, 
only about 1800 are under cultivation. Pop. (1S61) 73. 

Ruma'nia, since 1861 a principality under Turkish suzerainty, 
but erected into an independent state by the Treaty of Beilin 
(July, 1878), consists of the two 1 Danubian Principalities’ of 
| Moldavia and Wallachia, together with the Dobrudscha and the 
delta of the Danube. The two latter districts were annexed to • 
it by the Treaty of Berlin, in return for the retrocession to Russia 
of tne small part of Bessarabia which it had formerly held. Its 
boundaries are now — on the E. the river Pruth, the Kilia mouth 
of the Danube (separating it from Bessarabia), and the Black 
Sea ; on the S., a line drawn from Mangalia on the Black Sea 
to the Danube E. of Silisiria, an df the course of the- Danube 
(separating it from Bulgaria and Servia) ; and on the W. and N. 
the Transylvanian Alps and the Carpathians (separating it from 
Siebenburgen and Bukowina). Its area is now about 49,800 sq. 
miles, or almost that of England. The greater part of R. con- 
sists of rich, alluvial plains, but along the W. and N. there is 
much hill country and table-land, some of the peaks, such as the 
Negoi and the Surul, rising to about 7000 feet. There are four 
great passes leading through the Transylvanian Alps into Sieben- 
burgen — the Vulkan, the Rot her Thurm, the Torzburg, and the 
Tombs passes. Tlnough the Carpathians the principal passes 
arc the Borgo and Oitoz. The rivers are for the most part deep 
and sluggish. The Danube (q. v.), and its tributary the Pruth 
(q. v.), now form the boundary rivers. The principal Moldavian 
tributary of the Truth is the Schischija. Rising in Bukowina, 
the Serffth (q. v.) flows through the whole length of Moldavia 
until it joins the Danube at Galatz, its chief tributaries being 
from the left the Berlat, from the right the Mohlava, the Bistriza, 
the Drotusch, and the Buseo, the last flowing through Wallachia. 
The other rivers of the latter state are all tributaries of the 
Danube, the chief being the Jalomitza, the Argisch, the Aluta 
(which rises in Siebenburgen and flows through the Rother 
Thurm pass), and the Schyl. Along the course of the Danube, 
even from W. of the mouth of the Aluta, there are large marshy 
lagoons, the largest being the Balta lake, near the mouth of the 
Argisch. The chief towns of Wallachia are Bucharest (q. v,), 
Braila (q. v.), Giurgevo (q. v.), Kraiova (q. v.), Fokshan <q. v.), 
Plojcsti (q, v.) *, and of Moldavia, Jassy (q. v.), Galatz (q. v,), 
Piatra (q. v.), Berlat and Botochani. 

Climate . — R. is subject to very severe cold in winter, as Well 
as great heat in summer. Even on the plains the thermometer 
often stands at— 28° F. in winter, while it rises to 99* F. in 
summer and autumn. The approach of winter is marked by 
N.E, winds, which sometimes reduce the temperature by as 
much as 30° in a day. In the marshy lowlands, malaria is at 
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some seasons prevalent! but the excessively high death-rate is 
probably clue rather to lack of sanitary knowledge on the part 
of the inhabitants than to unhealthiness of climate. 

Agriculture and Commerce — R. is almost entirely an agricul- 
tural and stock-raising country. The forests, it is true, are 
extensive, covering altogether nearly 5,000,000 acres, but the 
timber trade is small. In 1872 there were 6,111,136 acres in 
grain crops, producing 8,531,288 quarters, principally of maize, 
of which the 'mammaliga,’ which forms the staple food of the* 
population, is made. There were 9, 511, 040 acres in pasture and 
meadow land, on which 1,886,990 cattle, 4,786,294 sheep, and 
other stock (pigs, horses, and goats) to the number of 1,575,775, 
are reared. There were 380,545 acres of gardens, 234,758 acres 
of vineyards (producing a very poor sort of wine), and 9,384,227 
acres, or nearly one-third of the whole country, were waste. 
Agriculture is as yet extremely primitive, but is advancing. R. 
is reported to possess great mineral riches, but they are almost 
entirely undeveloped. There are three salt-mines in Wallachia 
and one in Moldavia, woikcd under a state monopoly, and pro- 
ducing annually about 87,386,000 lbs. of salt, not of the finest 
quality. Petroleum abounds on the sides of the Carpathians. 
In 1872 there were 400 wells at work, yielding annually about 
1,254,000 gallons. The Regie Company, established in 1872, 
has a monopoly of the tobacco-growing industry for fifteen years, 
and in 1875 the crop was about 6,722,000 lbs. The consump- 
tion of tobacco in that year was about 4 fr. 1 5 centimes per head 
of population. The exports for 1872 were valued at £6,662, 280, 
the exports of grain amounting to over .£5,000,000, and ol 
mineral products to £8o,ooo, the remainder being composed of 
wool, hide3, tallow, &c. Grain to the value of £560,000 was 
exported to England. The imports for the same year amounted 
to £ 4 ) 373 * Iri - Including the Kustendjc-Tchernavoda Railroad 
in the newly-annexed Dobmclscha, there are about 800 miles of 
Tailroad in R, The main line runs from Suczawa, in the N. of 
Moldavia, by Roman, Fokshani, Plojeski, Bucharest, Pitesti, and 
Krotova, to Orsova on the Transylvanian frontier, from which a 
line to Temesvar (opened June 1878) places Bucharest in direct 
communication with Vienna. There are branches from Bucharest 
to Giurgevo, from Buseo to Braila and Galatz, and from Galatz 
to Serial. 

Army and Finance . — The regular army consists of 36 battal- 
ions of infantry, with 716 officers and 18,652 men ; 17 squadions 
of cavalry, with 122 officers and 2174 men ; and 12 batteries of 
artillery, with 1 12 officers, 2076 men, and 96 pieces of artillery. 
There is also a territorial army of about 43,000 men. Those 
who draw the highest numbers in the conscription ate drafted 
into the latter; those who draw the lowest, into the former. 
The period of service, both active and in the reserve, is eight 
years. Those who have completed their term of service are 
enrolled in the militia, and there is also a national guaid, con- 
sisting of the whole body of citizens between 37 and 46 y^ars of 
age. The navy consists of 2 steamers and 6 gunboats, with 400 
sailors. According to the budget of 1877, the revenue was 
^£3,21 7, 586, the expenditure £3,451,664, leaving a deficit of 
£234*078’ The national debt at the beginning of 1877 amounted 
to £24,828,408. 

Religion and Education . — The national religion of R, is that 
of the Greek Church. The Metropolitan of Wallachia is the 
Primate of R., and there is also a Metropolitan of Moldavia. 
R. is divided into six bishoprics. Besides the secular clergy, of 
whom there is one for about every 200 of the population, there 
are numerous monastic orders, the total number of monasteries 
and nunneries in the Principalities amounting to nearly 300. 
Education is not good, but is said to be improving. I11 1877 
there were 2014 village schools, with 2016 teachers and 52,246 
pupils; and in the towns 234 schools, with 566 teachers and 
27,285 pupils. There are 35 higher Government Schools, and 
about 214 private schools. The Universities of Bucharest and 
Jassy have together 63 professors and 669 students. 

Race, Language, and Literature . — There is some difficulty in 
distinguishing the component parts of the population of K. Mol- 
davia and Wallachia are parts of the ancient Dacia (q. v.), which 
was conquered by Trajan, A.P. 107, and shortly after colonised 
by his orders. It is a point of honour with the Rumanians 
(who call themselves Rotnuni and their language Romunte), to 
believe themselves descended from these colonists of 1 the divine 
Trajan,* as they even now call him in their legal documents. 
Their language L, in point of fact, of Romance origin, but has 
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been enormously modified, both a priori by the pre-existing 
dialects of the region, and a posteriori by Greek* Slavonic, and 
even Teutonic influences- There are two dialects, the Daco-Ruma* 
nian in Moldavia and the North, much tinged with Slav ele- 
ments, and the Macedono* Rumanian in Wallachia and the South* 
More than a third of those who speak the Rumanian language 
live beyond the boundaries of the Principalities. In Tran&yFvama 
there are 2,321,906 Rumanians, while S. of the Danube there are 
probably almost a million. There has been no census of R* 
since 1859, but at the end of # i873 the population was estimated 
as nearly as possible at 5*073,000, and it has probably remained 
almost stationary since. This estimate includes about 400,000 
Jews and 200,000 gipsies. The literature of the Principalities is 
almost confined to popular ballads and tales, in which wallachia 
is particularly rich. See Arthur Schott’s Wallachisehe Mahrchen 
(Stuttg. and Tub. 1845), anc * E. C. G. Murray’s Dome, or the 
National Songs and Legends of R. (Lond. 1875). There are 
now newspapers both at Bucharest and Jassy. For the language, 
see Grammatica Daco-Romana, by Johannes Alexi (Vienna, 1826), 
Historia Lingua Daco* Romance, by Laurianus (Vienna, 1849), 
Diez’s Introduction to the Grammar of the Romance Languages 
(Lond. 1863), and Stanescu and Lazar’s Praktischer Lehrgang 
zitr Erlernung der R. Spracke (Pesth, 1867). 

History ,-- It is not until the 10th c. that a people bearing the 
name of Hacks (of Slavonic origin, but probably equivalent to 
the German Wdlsck , Eng. Welsh =■ foreigners) make their ap- 
pearance in history. For centuries before this the Principalities 
had been the scene of the unrecorded struggles of Goths, Huns, 
Slavs, Bulgars, and other tribes, so that the Vlach people was 
now an extiemely composite race, spreading over both the Prin- 
cipalities and the surrounding provinces. They were probably 
not converted to Christianity until about the middle of the 12th 
c.,’and then through the agency of Slavonians, their ecclesiastical 
terminology being still Slavonic. It w r as not long after their con- 
version that they first began to suffer from the Moslem inioads. 
The present R. was overrun but not annexed by the Turks. By 
a treaty between the Voivod Mircea and Bajazid L, in 139J, 
Wallachia accepted the Turkish suzerainty and agreed to pay a 
yearly tribute of ro,ooo ducats, Moldavia meanwhile remaining 
independent until the reign of Sohman the Magnificent. The 
conventions with the Principalities were systematically violated 
by the Porte, and in 1 7 1 1 Moldavia concluded a treaty with Peter 
the Great of Russia, which did not, however, produce any per- 
manent good effect. About 1 716 the Porte placed the financial 
affairs of the Principalities in the hands of a number of Phana- 
riote Greeks, and this rapacious class continued its legal extor- 
tions almost without intermission until 1S53, In 1769 an un- 
successful attempt was made by the Principalities to place them- 
selves under Russian protection, and in 1 774 the Porte conceded 
the right of the Russian ambassador at Constantinople to exercise 
a sort of protectorate over them, from winch point dates the 
legitimised influence of Russia in R. Napoleon’s intrigues led 
to several vicissitudes m the fate of the Principalities. They were 
1 occupied by Russian troops from 1806 to 1812, and in 1808 
! Napoleon formally assigned them to Russia, confessing to the 
Austrian minister at Paris that he had merely clone so { in order 
to throw an apple of discord between Russia and Austria.* By 
the peace of Bucharest in 1S12, Russia gave up all claim to R., 
but stipulated for Bessarabia. The Ru&so-Turkish war of 
1828-29 led to a five years’ occupation of R. by Russia. From 
1834 to 1848 Russia and Turkey intrigued against each other for 
preponderance of influence in the Principalities, the population 
dreading them both equally. In 184S a Joint occupation by 
Russia and the Porte was agreed to, but this arrangement soon 
fell through. It was the Russian occupation under Prince Gorfs- 
chakoff in 1853 that led to the Crimean War, which ended in the 
Treaty of Paris (1856) binding the Porte * to preserve to the 
Principalities an independent and national administration, as 
well as full liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce, and 
of navigation.’ It provided at the same time for the raising of 
a national armed force. After considerable difficulty the Prin- 
cipalities obtained the consent of the powers to their consolida- 
tion into one province and under one Hospodar. The first 
Hospodar was a certain Colonel Couza, elected by the Moldavian 
Assembly at Jassy and the Wallachian Assembly at Bucharest in 
1859. He reigned under the title of Prince Alexander John, and 
it was under his rig i me that the first joint parliament of the two 
Principalities met at Bucharest in 1862. He, too, promulgated 
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the nbw Constitution (1864)- It established a Senate and Cham- 
ber of deputies, the former to consist of bishops, generals, and 
holders of high offices, as well as 64 other members, half of 
Whom were to be nominated by the Prince, the latter to consist 
of 160 members-^-Ss fqr Wallachia, 75 for Moldavia— to be chosen 
by indirect election, the voters choosing electors by whom the 
Deputies were to be named. Every Human above twenty-five 
years of age who could read and write, and paid about 35 
shillings in taxes, was to have a vote. In 1866 a revolution 
occurred by which Prince Couza was dethroned, and Prince 
Karl of Hohehzollem-Sigmaringen, who is at present (1878) the 
reigning Prince, was elected in his place. When, in the spring 
of 1877, war broke out between Russia and Turkey, a Convention 
was signed* between Russia and R. by which the troops of the 
former power were to have free passage through the Principa- 
lities. On the 21st of May 1877 R. declared itself independent 
of, and began active hostilities against, Turkey. The Rumanian 
troops, commanded by Piince Karl, distinguished themselves 
greatly in the campaign. The independence of R. was confirmed 
by the Treaty of Berlin (July 1878), and the changes in its frontier 
described above were agreed upon. At the same time absolute 
religious equality was insisted on, this clause being intended to 
ensure the emancipation of the Jews, who had hitherto laboured 
under severe political, social, and commercial disabilities. The 
serfdom of the gipsies had been abolished as early as 1849. See 
Henke, Rumanien, Land und Volk (Leip. 1877), and K. J. W. 
Ozanne, Three Years in R. (Lond. 1878). 

Rum'ford, Benjamin Thompson, Count, was born at 
Woburn, Massachusetts, March 26, 1753. After getting into 
some trouble as an officer of miluia, for supposed disaffection 
towards the cause of the colonies, he came to England, where 
he acquired the confidence of Lord George Germaine, Colonial 
Secretary of State, and was appointed secretary for the province 
of Georgia. In 1780 he was made under-sccretary of State. 
Soon after he went to America to command the king’s American 
dragoons. Returning to England when peace was proclaimed, 
he was raised to the lank of colonel. lie then entered the 
Bavarian service. In 1790 R. began the work of suppress- 
ing the professional beggars who infested Bavaria, and he 
succeeded. For other rvfoims and improvements, such as 
the establishment of a military school, the improvement of breed 
in. horses and horned cattle, and the transformation of a large 
tract of hunting-ground neaijMumch into a public park, he was 
raised to the rank of major-general, and he became successively 
member of the council of state, lieutenant-general, commander- 
in-chicf of the general staff, minister of war, and Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire. After the death of Karl 'i heodor, Elector 
of Bavaria, R. retired to Baris, where in 1804 he married the 
widow of Lavoisier. He spent the remainder of his life in 
scientific pursuits at Auteuil, where he died 21st August 1S14. 
Of his numerous conti ibut ions to scientific journals some of the 
best are to be found in his Essays (4 vols. Lond. 1795-1800). 
As a physicist, he is famous in connection with the theory of 
heat, being one of the first vlio disproved by expci iment the 
then universally accepted caloric tlieoiy. (See Thermody- 
namics). Professor Tail in his Recent Advances in Physical 
Science has not only given prominence to R.’s experiments, but 
has pointedly called attention to the justness and penetration of 
the reasoning by which he niter pteted them in his Essays. To 
R. the Royal Institution owes 11s existence. See the elaborate 
Memoir by G. E. Ellis prefixed to the Complete I Forks of Count 
R., published by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(£ vols. 1876). 

Rum'-ili or Roumelia (i.e. ‘ Roman land *), the name given 
bv the Turks to the fust government which they formed out of 
the territories wrested from the eastern emperors, and which 
comprised the whole of the peninsula S. of the Danube and Save, 
excepting Constantinople, Adiianople, Gallipoli, and Bosnia. 
The entire European dominion of the Sultan was designated R. 
iaraf (‘Roman side’), and the Asiatic territory Anatol taraf 
(* Eastern side *). Tn modern times, after the liberation of Greece, 
R., subdivided into twenty sandjaks, consisted of Albania, Thes- 
aaly, Macedonia, and parts of Bulgaria and Thrace. Sofia was 
made the capital, and a pasha of two tails governor-general, with 
the rank of Vizier. By a Hatti-Sherif of 1836 the province was 
reduced in area, and in 1835, as an eyalet, it was further con- 
traded to the limits of W. Macedonia and N. and Central Alba- 


nia, with an area of 15,13059. miles, anda pop* of some 1,200,000. 
Since 1867, when the eyalets of Prisren, Monastic and Scutari 
were organised, the name R» has been used only in a geogra- 
phical, and not in an administrative sense* , But since the nego- 
tiation of the Treaty of Berlin (13th July 1878;, the territory 
of the former eyalet of R. has been designated Western J?, t in 
contradistinction to a newly created province which has re- 
received from the Congress the name of Pastern R, This new 
province, extending from the Black Sea to the Rhodope Moun- 
tains, and from the Balkans to an arbitrary line drawn across the 
former vilayet of Adiianople, ‘remains under the military and 
political authority of the Sultan, subject to conditions of 
administrative autonomy.* Its length from E. to W, is 
270 miles, and its greatest breadth from N. to S. is 85. A 
Christian governtfr-general is to be appointed by the Porte, with 
the assent of the Great Powers, for a period of five years. The 
Sultan has the right of fortifying the frontiers, and appointing the ! 
officers of a native gendarmerie and local militia, charged with 
the maintenance of internal order. After the signature of the 
Treaty a European Commission was formed for the purpose of 
settling with the Porte the administrative organisation of Eastern 
R. and the functions of the governor. All treaties concluded by 
the Porte shall be applicable to Eastern R., and the Porte engages 
to maintain the general laws of the Empire as to religious liberty. I 

Ruminan'tia, a division of quadrupeds belonging to the 
order Ungulata or that of the ‘Hoofed* Mammalia. R. are 
Artiodactyl mammals, i.e., they have an even number of toes. 
The foot is ‘cloven,* and consists of a pair (third and fourth) 
of symmetrical toes encased in hoofs. The metacarpal and. 
metatarsal bones are united to form a single bone — the so-called 
cannon bone, which supports the two useful toes. There are two 
other smaller and supplementary toes on the back of the foot in 
most R. A peculiar bone, the malleolar, replaces the distal or 
lower end of the fibula of the hind limb, and articulates above with 
the astragalus , and below with the calcaneum of the ankle. There 
is rarely more than one pair of incisors in the upper jaw of the 
adult, and these are most frequently wanting, as also are the 
upper canine teeth. The place of the upper incisors is taken 
by a hardened pad of gum, against which the lower incisors — 
numbering six— and lower canines — numbering two— bite, in 
the act of mastication. There arc six molars on each side of 
die upper jaw, and the same number in the lower jaw, the 
molars and canines being separated by a considerable diastema 
or interval. The molars are marked on their crowns by two 
double crescents, the convexities of which are turned outwards 
in those of the lower, and inwards in those of the upper jaw. The 
exceptions to the ordinary dentition of the R. as thus described, are 
found in camels, in which there are two tusk-like upper incisors 
and upper canines ; and in the musk deer, in which are well-de- 
veloped canines in the upper jaw of the males. The stomach of R.is 
complex, and constitutes the most important feature of the group. 
It consists of four compartments, erroneously described as dis- 
tinct 4 stomachs * Probably the first and second compartments 
of the R. stomach correspond with the anterior or cardiac half 
of the human stomach ; the third and fourth compartments cor- 
responding to the pyloric portion. The first and largest cavity 
is named the rumen or paunch, the walls being set vvitu a 
number of coarse papillae. It opens into the second stomach, or 
reticulum, by a wide aperture. The reticulum, also named the 
honeycomb, lias its walls thrown into folds forming hexagonal 
cells. The reticulum opens into the psallcrium or manyplies 
(the third compartment) by a small aperture, and its lining mem- 
brane is thrown into longitudinal folds resembling the leaves of 
a book. The fourth compartment, into which the manyplies 
opens, is called the abomasum or rennet. It is a slender, elon- 
gated portion of the stomach, and its walls are glandular, and secrete 
gastric juice — a fact clearly showing that this latter compartment 
is to be regarded as the true digestive sac. The oesophagus or 
gullet opens into the stomach about midway between the ‘paunch* 
and ‘honeycomb.’ 

In the act of rumination, the animal first swallows the cropped 
grass, which has been abundantly mixed with saliva, the food 
passing into the rumen or paunch. There it is moistened, and 
passes thence into the reticulum, the office of whose honeycombed 
walls appears to be that of moulding the food into pellets* 
When the animal is watched, a slight movement of the body, 
resembling that produced by hiccough, is noticed, and the pellets 
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of food are propelled upwards into the mouth. Here the food 
is thoroughly masticated, and is then swallowed for the second 
time, the food now passing directly into the third Btomach or 
manyplies by the arrangement of the gullet already described. 
The manyplies appears to serve as a strainer for the food, and 
thus may strain the food which passes between the reticulum and 
manyplies, and also separate the liquid from the solid parts oF 
the food after the nutriment has been swallowed for the second 
time. From the manyplies the food passes into the rennet, which 
is the true digestive cavity. In the latter compartment the nutri- 
ment is dissolved by the action of the gastric juice secreted by its 
glandular walls. The R. are divided into three chief groups— -the 
Tragulida) or musk deer ; the Cotylophora, or sheep, deer, oxen, 
antelopes, &c. ; and the Caw did a, or Tylopoda. When horns 
are present in R. they are usually double. In tlifi giraffes the horns 
are outgrowths of the fiontal hone of the skull, and thus differ 
in nature from the core-supported horns of the sheep, deer, &c. 

Bump Parliament, The, lasted from December 6, 1648, 
to April 20, 1653. Cromwell blockaded the parliament with two 
regiments under command of Colonel Pride. All but the most rigid 
Independents were excluded; and by this method— * Pride’s 
Purge/ as it was called — forty-one members weie confined below 
the house in a room denominated Hell, 160 were sent home, while 
only sixty entered the hall. The sixty fotmed the Rump, passed 
resolutions approving the conduct of their gcncial, and declared 
the acts of the parliament for the few days previous illegal. The 
R. P. likewise ariaigned Charles I. for levying an army against 
the Commons. It tiied him, condemned him, and awarded him 
a traitor's death. Five years after waids Cromwell quarrelled 
with the pailiament of his own cication, and dissolved the as- 
sembly. At his death the R. P. resumed sway, but the soldiers 
expelled it fiom Westminster on the 13th of October 1659. The 
army had soon to give in, however, and allowed the R. P. to 
govern once more. But the Independents, on March 16, 1660, 
found themselves in a minority, and this singular travesty of a 
representative government was soon alter bioken up. 

Bum Shrub is a kind of Liqueur (q. v.), prepared from rum 
by adding sugar, orange or lemon juice, and water. It is im- 
ported from the W. Indies and other places, and like rum it is 
subject to a duty of 10s. 2d. per gallon. 

Bun'corn (orig. Rum-co/an, 'the wide cove or inlet a 
river- port of England m Cheshire, 28 miles W.S.W. of Man- 
chester by rail, on the S. bank of the Mersey, which is heie 
spanned by a splendid railway viaduct (1S64-6S) of 101 arches, 
the bridge proper consisting of three clear spans of 305 feet 
each, flanked at either end by towers 128 feet above high- 
water mark. R. has two churches, All Saints (1849) and 
Holy Trinity (1838), several chapels, atownhall (1S30), market- 
hall (1S56), public hall (1S67), theatre, &c., and publishes two 
newspapers. Since the transfer of the R. and other property to 
the Bridgewater Navigation in 1872, up waids of ^50,000 has 
been expended on the improvement of the port, including a canal 
conneciing R. with Weston Point. Opened m 1876, this canal 
is I mile long by 100 feet wide, and admits vessels of 15 feet 
draught. In 1S77 there entered 2297 vessels of 175,307 tons, 
and cleared 1661 of 157,096 tons ; and on December 31st of that 
year 137 vessels of 7763 tons, besides 24 fishing-boats, were 
registered as belonging to the poit. The exports amounted 
(1876) to ,£21,575 ; the imports to £136,999, and the customs 
to £1059. A soap and alkali factory employed 92 men in 1871, 
the chemical works 329, the tanneries 113, and the limestone 
quarries 161 men ; and there ate also rope and sail factories, 
shipbuilding yards (three British sailing- vessels of 232 tons in 
1877), corn mills, and an iron foundry. Pop. (1S71) 19,460. R. 
is an ancient place, where Ethelfleda founded a castle in 916, and 
William of Chester an Augustine priory in 1133, but it had sunk 
to a mere fishing-village in the last century, and owes its pros- 
perity to its situation as terminus of the Bridgewater Canal. 

Bune (Old Eng. r/hi, Ger.' rune, Goth, rutta, and Jcel. 
run) is a word probably connected with the Low German verb 
raunen % ‘ to cut/ or ‘ to carve ’ ; hence, as the runes were in olden 
times invariably cut or carved, they came in a special sense to 
mean the cutting or carving of letters, consequently the letters 
themselves. From the runes being known in the sense of letters, 
many other significations are found in the oldest writings of the 
Teutonic nations. Already by Ulfilas the word runa is employed 
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to translate mysterion. This meaning was directly derived from 
the fact, that comparatively few persons were skilled in the usd 
of the runes, and the knowledge of them was looked tmon as 
something hidden and mysterious, if not uncanny. In Bcandi* 
navia they were, from the earliest times, connected, with sorcery 
and witchcraft, and the tradition of their being so used has hardly 
yet died out in Iceland. From the fact of tne runes being qsed 
in the communication of thought, may be derived several other 
meanings which we find attached to the word ; r.y., it came to 
mean counsels, secret and confidential communications ; lastly, 
every kind of acquired knowledge, ancient lore, and traditions. 
Nouns, adjectives, and verbs derived from the word rUn con- 
veyed analogous meanings, as friendly counsellor, confidential 
friend ; studious, well skilled in ancient lore 5 and to inquire into. 

In course of time the word R, came to be exclusively applied 
to the alphabets used by the Teutonic nations before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and of the Greek and Roman letters. 
In the Icelandic sagas wc are told that Odin first taught the 
people of the North the use of runes. It is not, however, pro- 
bable that they were a Teutonic invention. It is much more 
likely that they owe their origin to a still earlier alphabet. Some 
are of opinion that they are only a transformation of the Greek 
characters ; and there is certainly great similarity between many 
of the Greek characters and the Runic letters. Others have sug- 
gested that they may have been derived from the Phoenician 
alphabet, or even from the cuneiform chaiacter. However that 
may be, it is certain that their origin dates further back than the 
earliest historical records which we have of the Teutonic nations. 

The runes have been divided into three classes, viz,, the Old 
English runes, the German runes, and the Scandinavian limes. 
There is, however, no greater difference between these three 
alphabets than there are in the respective modern alphabets them- 
selves. The division is therefore more local than real, that is, 
(he runes have been divided into classes according to where the 
Runic monuments have been found. One peculianty they have 
in common, viz., the arrangement of the letters. The alphabet 
does not begin with a, and mn on b , c > d t r, f &c., but with f s 
and runs on «, th, o i r , k , &c. ; hence it is by some antiquarians 
called the Futhork alphabet. Usually the runes read from left 
to right, yet sometimes from right to left. The following are 
the Runic alphabets m order of the English alphabet : — 


Mod. English 

Scandinavian 

OJd English 

German 

Alphabet.. 

Runes. 

Runes. 

K uucs. 

a 

AJr 


r 

b 

fc 

fc 

* 

c 




d . . 


H 

H 

e 


h; 

MnA 

f 

rr 

y 

Y 

g 


X 

X 

h . . 

HH* 

N 

N 

i .. .. 

1 

1 

1 

* 

j 




k 

V 

h 

h 

1 

r 

r 

r 

m 

w 

M 

ri 

n 


t 


0 

.n* i 

r 

r 

p . .. 


K 

c 

q 


/ 


r .... 

nr ^ 

K 

R * 

s ... 

th 1 

H 

M 

t 

ti 

t 

T 

u 

n 

h 

A 

V 

n 

n 


w 




x 


v 

Y 

y 


m 

S 

z 

Additional letters. 




th 

¥ 

> 

V 

6 

a 

* 
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: Both in the Old English wad the German runes there are 
a greattnany variations which have been omitted. It will be seen 
from these alphabets that there are several letters wanting in the 
Scandinavian alphabet. Some of them are not even yet wanted 
Itt the Scandinavian tongue, or Icelandic, as c and a ; no more 
are the x and *, if the language is written phonetically. The d, 
e, / and /, are, however, necessary to the language as it now is, 
and have been all the time since we had any literature in it In 
later runes the d has been represented by ^ , the soft d , or ft by 
4 * thee by or +, the^ by )d, the j by | and the p by [£. We 
do not know whether these letters were necessary at that state 
of the language when the runes first came into use. The pro- 
bability is that they were not. Each letter of the runes was 
named by a word which began with the letter in question, thus 
was called dr, ‘year, season/ In other respects the word had 
no more connection with the letter than books has with b, or 
dove has with d; just as we see in the nursery books, b means a 
book, and d means a dove. 

The question has been raised, which of the three alphabets was 
the oldest, or the original, from which the others were derived ? 
It has been surmised that the Old English alphabet was the 
original, and that the Scandinavian was merely an abridgment 
of it. The common opinion, however, is that the Scandinavian 
is the oldest, and it certainly seems to point to a language in a 
less perfect state of development than the Old English. This 
fact, together with the simplicity of the Scandinavian runes, may 
almost be regarded as establishing its greater antiquity. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that the three alphabets are inde- 
pendent offshoots from a parental stem which has now wholly 
disappeared. 

There is no such thing as a Runic literature. The runes were 
not used for literary purposes, but for inscriptions only. These 
inscriptions are found on stone monuments ; on implements of 
war, e.g ., swords, shields, &c. ; on personal ornaments, as arm- 
rings ; on household furniture and other implements in common 
use, as chairs, benches, doors, spoons, drinking-horns, dice, &c. 
Not only were the runes used in ihe times of heathenism, but 
also long after Christianity was introduced, and several stone 
crosses have been found in the N. of England with Runic inscrip- 
tions. By far the largest number of the>e monuments have been 
found in Scandinavia, Denmark, and Iceland ; but a consider- 
able number have also been discovered in Shetland, the Orkneys, 
the N. of Scotland, the N. of England, and especially in the 
Isle of Man. In fact, the Northmen seem to have left traces of 
their runic writing, or lather carving, wherever they went. It 
is worth remaiking for those who believe in the prior origin, of 
the Old English runes, that nearly all the runic monuments 
found in England occur in the N., where the Scandinavian 
element predominated. In Germany hardly any Runic monu- 
ments have been found. 

The most important publications on nines are : — The Old 
Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England, noiv 
first collected by George Stephens (1S66-6S). An intei esting 
chapter on the Old English lunes is m D. II. Haigh’s Conquest 
of Britain by the Saxons (1861). Other publications on the 
runes aie J. G. Liljegren, Rnnlara (1832) ; J. M. Kemble, 
Runes of the Anglo-Saxons, in the An/ncologia (vol. xxviii., 
327, 1840) ; Finn Mognusen, Out Runamo og Runet ne (1841) ; 
A. Kiichoff, Das got fuse he Runen Alphabet; R. von Liliencross 
aud K. Miillenhoff, Zur Runenlehre (1852) ; 1 <. Dybeck, Svenska 
Runurkunder {1855), Sverikes Runw icunder (i860) ; J. G. 
Gumming, 7 'he Runic and other Monumental Remains in the 
Isle of Man (1857) ; James Farrer, Noth e of Runic Monuments 
the Orkneys (1862) ; V. G. Thorsen, De danske Runemindes - 
maerker (1863) ; L. F. A. Wimmer, Runeskrifteits Oprindelse og 
Udvikling i Norden (1874) ; W. C. Grimm, Uber dent sc he 
Runen ; and Wilhelm Grimm, Zur IMeratur der Runen, in vol. 
xliit, of yhhrbucher der Idtteratur. Throughout the Annaler 
for Nordisk Oldkyndighed and Antiquarisk I id sk rift are found 
numetous descriptions of Runic finds. 

Ru'neberg, Johan Ludvig, Sweden’s greatest lyfist, 
was bom February 5, 1804, at Jakobstari, in Finland (then under 
Sweden), and brought up at Uleaborg, on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
At eighteen he left Vasa school for the University of Abo (q. v.), 
where he graduated in 1827. After this he was appointed 
1 Docens eloquentise * at Helsingfors in 1830, in which year he 
published his first volume of Dikter , and a collection of Serviska 


folksaanger. The poem Grafven i Pert fa rfoHowed in 1831, 
From 1832 to 1837 K. edited the HelsingfortiMorgonblad, which 
he enriched with many critical essays.* To this period Of intense 
activity belong some of his noblest works, Elgskyltame (1832), 
a second volume of Dikter (1833), the comedy Priaren fraan 
Landet (1834), and the charming love-idyll Hanna £1836). 
With his appointment to the Latin ‘ Lee torsh ip J at Borgaa 
Gymnasium (1837), R.’s life entered on a new phase. No longet 
forced to write prose for bread, he gave his whole soul to the 
poetic art. To this period belong the romance Nadesehda (1841), 
the idyll Julqydllen (1841), a third volume of Dikter (1843), the 
epic Kung Ijalar (1844), and the first series of Fdnrik Staals 
Sagner , among which are the finest lyrics in the Swedish lan- 
guage. From 1842 R. had confined himself to lecturing on 
Greek at Borgaa, and from. 1847 to 1850 lie was rector of the 
college. In 1851 he visited Sweden for the first time. He was 
everywhere received with enthusiasm, and was made a member 
of the Swedish Academy. In 1854 his critical prose writings were 
collected in a volume named S mar re berattelser, and from 1853 
to 1857 he was engaged in bringing out a Swedish psalter for 
Finland. His last writings were a second series of Fdnnk Staals 
Sagner (i860), the domestic comedy Ran ej (1862), and the 
Greek tragedy Kungarne fiaa Salamis (1863), closely modelled 
upon Sophocles. In 1864 he was attacked by a fatal disease, 
under which he lingered on till the 6th May 1877, when he died ; 
at Helsingfors. I11 Scandinavia R. is the most popular poet of j 
our time. Yet the form of his verse is of classic precision, and j 
his works are distinguished by a masterly union of antique 
sobriety and modern romanticism which gives to them a stamp 
of classical delicacy and refinement. See J. L . R. *s Lyrical Songs, 
Idylls, and Epigrams , Done into English by Kirikr Magnusson, 
M. A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A. (Loud. 1878). 

Rungrpur', the chief town of the district of the same name 
in Bengal, British India, on the left bank of the Ghogat River, 
268 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Pop. (1872), including suburbs, 
14,845. It will be the terminus of a branch from the new Slate 
Railway to Darjeeling. — The district of R., which is bounded 
K. by the Biahinaputra, and intersected by many tributaries of 
that river, has an area of 3476 sq. miles. Pop. (1872) 2,149,972, 
chiefly Mahonnnedans. Il is throughout flat and swampy, but 
fertile. The ciops me rice, jute, and tobacco, of which the two 
latter are largely exported. The manufactures are paper-making, 
carpet and silk-cloth weaving, mat-making, and ivory-carving. 
In 1876-77 the exports by liver were valued at £952,000, in- 
cluding jute £346,000, tobacco ,£278,000, cotton ,£67,000, and 
rice .£37,000 ; the imports were valued at £480,000, chiefly 
piece-goods £163,000, salt £99,000, and betel-nuts £32,000. 
The principal mart is Ghorainara. 

Runjeet Singh. (Ranjit), the I .ion of the Punjaub, the great 
wairmr and statcbinan who welded the religious community of 
the Sikhs into an independent nation. He was the son of a 
powerful Sikh chieftain called Maha Singh, and was bom at 
Gugaranwalla, 2d November 17S0. He first distinguished him- 
self in 1799, by affording assistance to Zeman Sfiah, the 
Afghan Emperor, in transporting his heavy cannon across the 
Jhelum river. For this service he was made governor of 
Lahore. In 1802 he acquired Umritsir, the sacrecl city of the 
Sikhs. In 1S05, at a geneial council of the community, he 
was virtually admitted as their temporal chief, on the 
policy of excluding from the Punjaub all foreigners — Afghans, 
Malirattas, and English ; and in the following year he entered 
into a formal engagement of friendship with Lord Lake. In 
1809, owing to suspicions of French designs, Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Metcalfe was sent to him as ambassador, and a treaty was 
entered into, and alwavs faithfully kept, which confined him to 
the N. and W. of the Sutlej river. Meanwhile lie was gradually 
extending his power m other directions. He conquered Ludiana 
in 1806 and Kangra in 1809, In 1813 he took advantage of the 
necessities of the exiled Afghan Emperor, Shah Shujah, to ex- 
tract from him the celebrated Kohinur diamond. Multan and 
Peshawur were captured, in 1818; and the valley of Cashmere, 
the great object of his ambition, in the following year. His sys- 
tem of government was based upon his army of native Sikhs ' 
(disciplined by French and Italian officers), who numbered 50,000 
men, with 300 cannon. Though he could neither read nor write, 
he transacted all business himself ; and all his acts were asserted 
to be done * for the sake of the guru , for the advantage of the 
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Kkalsa , and in the name of the Lord.' latterly, he was drawn 
closer to the English. In 1826 he requested the aid of an Eng- 
lish surgeon, which led to the appointment of a political agent 
at Lddiana, then a British cantonment. In 1831 occurred the 
celebrated interview between him and Lord William Bentinck, 
at Rupur, on the banks of the Sutlej, which has been called 
* the Indian field of the cloth of gold.’ The succeeding governor- 
general, Lord Auckland, persuaded him to give up his designs 
upon Scinde, and co-operate in the ill-fated expedition to Af- 
ghanistan ; but he died on 27th June 1839, before the first cap- 
ture of Cabul was effected. 

Runa of Kutch. (Ran of Kachk\ a peculiar depression of 
the soil, extending over about 8000 sq. miles, which separates 
the native State of Kutch (q. v.), in India, from the neighbour- 
ing province of Scinde on the N. It is reckoned as part of the 
State. It is believed to represent the diied-up bed of an ancient 
inland sea, and the neighbourhood is especially liable to earth- 
quakes. During the greater part of the year it is dry ground, 
and the surface becomes encrusted with a thick layer of salt, 
which attracts antelopes and wild asses. But at the time of the 
monsoons the sea pours m both at the E. and S.W. end, and 
being augmented by some small swollen rivers, turns Kutch into 
an island, 

Runn'er, in botany, is a name given to young plants formed 
at the end, or at the nodes of branches or stocks creeping wholly 
or partially above ground, or sometimes it is applied to the pros- 
trate creeping stocks themselves. The strawberry is a familiar 
example. 

Runn'ers, Scarlet. See Kidney Bean. 

Runn'ymede, a Surrey meadow stretching along the southern 
bank of the Thames, opposite Charter Island, and 2 miles W. 
of Staines. Here, June 15, 1215, the baions were encamped, 
John lying on the opposite shoic, and either here or on the 
island (it is not determined which) was signed the Great Charter 
(q. v.). Horse-races have been held here from time immemorial, 
and hence the name is interpreted by some as ‘ running-mede/ 
by others as * the meadow of the runes/ or ‘ of the ryna * (Old 
Eng. 1 water-brooks 

Rupee' (from the Sansk. rupiya, ‘silver’), the silver coin 
which is the standard measure of value throughout India. It 
was first struck by the Afghan Emperor Shere Shah, and forth- 
with adopted by Akbar and the Mogul dynasty. It then 
weighed 175 grains Troy, and was supposed to be pure. In 
early clays the right of coinage was exercised by many grades 
of subordinate governors, and the variations in value were a 
regular source of profit to the shroffs or money-lenders. The 
English first received permission to open a mint at Calcutta 
in 1757 as a result of the battle of Plassey. Eiom 1773 the 
Sicca R. was coined, weighing r 70*66 grains tioy, and worth 
about 2s. 2d. This gradually drove out the native rupees of 
Moorshedabad, Benares, and Furruckabad. At Madras the 
Aicot R., and at Bombay the Surat R., were adopted. In 
1835, the present coin (then called the Company’s R.), weigh- 
ing exactly 180 grains troy, including 5 of alloy, was intro- 
duced for all India. It was regarded, at par, as equal to 2s. 
0?^d. ; but in 1876 the Indian rate of exchange fell to is. 7d. 
The weight of the R. is one tola, and is the universal standard of 
weight, both for jewellers and as a multiple also for heavy goods. 

Rupert (Ger. Ruprecht), Prince, of Bavaria, bom in 
1619, was the son of Fiiednch V., Elector Palatine, and Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of James I. of England. Charles 1 ., his 
ur.clc, in i642.put him at the head of a cavalry regiment, and he 
captured Cirencester, Hereford, Lichfield, and took part in the 
battles of Worcester, Edgehill, and Chalgrove Field. Henri- 
etta Maria had said of him that he was * a person that is capable 
of doing anything that he is ordered, but he is not to be trusted 
to take a single step out of his own head/ His impetuous 
bravery compensated in the king s eyes for his want of caution, 
and he was created Knight of the Garter and Duke of Cumber- 
land. He took Bristol, July 27, 1643, and routed the Parliament 
army at Newark, but at Marston Moor ruined his cause by dis- 
regarding the movements of his colleague, the Marquis of New- 
castle, and hastily retreating from the held. Notwithstanding 
this error, he was soon afterwards appointed commander of all 
the royal troons. After the defeat of Naseby (June 14, 1645), 
he retired to Bristol, but surrendered that city on the 22d of 
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August. The king thereupon deprived him of his $ommis#ijQti* , 
In 1648, for lack of any competent man, he was appointed 
command the fleet. He was blockaded by Blak$ in Kinsalq : 
Harbour, and in October, 1649, forced his way out and steered 
fcfr Lisbon. Blake pursued him, and R. was only saved by 
assistance from the King of Portugal. R. was again attacked 
by the same admiral at Carthagena, and this time invoked the 
protection of Spain. But in Jamiary, 1651, the prince destroyed 
some Biiiish merchantmen at Malaga, and Blake burnt nearly 
all his vessels, R, escaped to the West Indies, where for a time 
lie was little better than a pirate. After the restoration off i 
Charles II. he was made a privy councillor, and served under 1 
the Duke of York against the Dutch. He again commanded the 
fleet for a short time, but during the last nine years of his life j 
occupied himself in artistic and scientific pursuits at Windsor j 
Castle, of which he was governor. Fie diea at Spring Gardens, 
November 29, 1682. He was buried in Henry VII. s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. See Treskow, Leben da Prinzen R* von 
der Pfalz* (2d ed. Berk 1857); and Spruner, PJalzgraf R. der 
Cavalier (Munch, 1S54). 

Ru'pert’s Land, the official name of that part of the N.W, 
Territories in the Dominion of Canada, the waters of which flow- 
into Hudson’s Bay. Its W. boundary runs S.E. from Deer 
Lake, and on the N., S., and E. it is bounded by the water- 
sheds of the Arctic Ocean, the river St. Lawrence, and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It slopes inwards to Hudson’s Bay, and i$ 
well watered by the Churchill, Nelson, Hill, Severn, Equan, 
Albany, and Rupert rivers. The soil is very fertile, but the 
severe and variable climate is unfavourable to agriculture. 
Beavers, bears, otters, and musk-rats are abundant, and are pur- 
sued for their skins, which form the only commercial product ofthe 
district. Foxes, wolves, reindeer, wapiti, moose, and musk-oxen 
aie also found. The population is extremely seamy. 

Ru'pia is a skin disease, sometimes caused by general debi- 
lity, intemperance, previous diseases, such as smallpox or scarla- 
tina, but more frequently syphilitic in its origin. R. commences 
as a bullous eruption. The serous fluid degenerates into pus, 
which dries up into a rough, coarse, prominent scab, which remains 
attached for some time and then falls off, leaving a circular ulcer. 
Sometimes the ulcer spreads without any falling off of the scab, 
and thus a laiger scab forms under the original one and laises it 
| up, and so on until a projecting mass is formed like a limpet-shell. 

All foims of R. being attended with debility, the treatment 
must be by generous diet, fie: sh air, and tonics. Iodide of potas- 
sium should afterwauis be administered, and this should be fol- 
lowed by mild mercurial fumigations. In the early stage of the 
eruption the bulla? should be punctured, and when the scabs aie 
formed they should be lemoved by poulticing, and the exposed 
sui faces dressed antiseptically. 

Rupp'in, Neil, a small town of Prussia, province of Bran- 
deubuig, on the Lake of R., which has communication with the 
Elbe, 37 miles N.W. of Potsdam. It has a castle, lunatic asy- 
lum, tanneries, spinning-mi! Is, cloth and chicory manufacture, 
and large cattle markets. Pop. (1S75) 12,501. 

Rup'ture. Sec Hernia. 

Rural Dean, a beneficed clergyman charged with the inspec- 
tion of a deanery, or subdivision of an archdeaconry, under the 
supervision of Id* bishop. The office having fallen into disuse was 
revived bv Bishop Burgess of Salisbury in 1825, but its duties are 
for the most pari still practically transferred to the archdeacon* 

Ru'rik, according to Russian chroniclers the founder of the 
Russian monarchy, was the leader of a band of Northmen called 
‘Russians’ [R ottos si is to this day the Finnish name for the 
Swedes), who in 862 A.D, crossed the sea from the part of 
Sweden now' called Sondcrjylland, and penetrated the country 
of the Slavs as far as Novgorod, where they established them* 
selves, and R. ruled till his death in 879. In 864 another body 
of Russo-Northmen, under Dyr and Oskold, seized the Polish 
city of Kief, and founded there a new state under the name of 
the Duchy of Kiyof or Kief. Fresh bands poured into the 
countiy, and by the year 1000 Wladimir, great-grandson of 
R., became ruler of the Grand Duchy Of Kief, which was 
extended under the new dynasty from the Gulf of Finland to 
beyond the confluence of the Dnieper and the Desna. It is said 
that the line of R. ruled Russia till it died out with Feodor, son 
of Ivan the Terrible. 
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Ru'oa, a genus of Cervida or Deer, represented by the Sam- 
bur -or Samba (Rusa Aristotelis) of India, which attains a size 
exceeding that of the red deer. It inhabits the neighbourhood 
of water. The male has a prominent mane. The horns are 
long, and have a Snag or branch just above the crown. The 
tips 6f the horns are forked. The colour is a dark brown. The 
R* is powerful and vicious. The Axis deer (Axis maculata) is 
another of the Rusinine deer. 

Bua'cus. See Butcher’s Broom. 

Rush (Old Eng. risce), or Juncus (Lat . iungo, ‘ I join/ 
from its use in * tying ’), is the type genus of the natural order 
Tuncacea, and consists of upwards of xoo species of glabrous 
herbs, distributed chiefly through the temperate and Arctic 
regions : 23 species are met with in the range of British Floras. 
The plants have small greenish or brown flowers arranged in 
heads or panicles* The perianth consists of six scarious seg- 
ments; the stamens are usually six ; style one, with three stig- 
mas ; the ovary mostly three-celled ; the ovules numerous ; the 
capsule completely or incompletely three-celled ; and the seeds 
With a very minute embryo. Most of the species are found in 
damp or wet ground, either inland, or on the sea-coast, or on 
high mountains. Frevious to the introduction of carpets, the 
common species of R. were used for covering the floors of rooms. 
The stems of J. conglomerates and J. effttsus also serve for 
plaiting into mats, for chair-bottoms, &c. ; and the ‘ pith ’ of 
these species was made use of for the slow-burning rushlight 
candles. The name R. has been given to a number of plants of 
various genera from their more or less R.-like appearance ; thus 
bog R. is Schcenus nigricans , bulrush is Scirpus lacustris , flower- 
ing R. is Butomus umbellatus , and Dutch R. or scouring R. is 
Fquisdum Hyemale (q. v.). 

Rush, Benjamin, M.D., LL.D., born near Philadelphia, 
24th December 1 745, graduated at Princeton, and after studying 
medicine in Philadelphia, Edinburgh, London, and Paris, began 
practice in Philadelphia in 1769, when he was made professor of 
chemistry in the college there. He took a leading part in bring- 
ing about the Declaration of Independence, was a member of the 
Continental Congress in June, and one of those who signed on 
July4, 1776. Next year he became surgeon -general and physician- 
general to the army of the middle depaitment , resigned next 
year from disgust at the mismanagement of the military stores ; 
established in 1785 the first dispensary in the United States, and 
was a member in 1787 of the Pennsylvania Convention for 
ratifying the Federal Constitution. In 1789 he became medical 
professor at Philadelphia ; is said to have saved the lives of 6000 
persons during the yellow-fever epidemic of 1793; gained a 
practice so wide that he is said to have prescribed for 100 
patients a day ; and from 1799 till his death (19th April 1813) 
held the office of treasurer of the United States Mint. Besides 
valuable medical works, such as his Medical Inquiries and Obser - 
rations , Diseases of the Mind , Medical Tracis , &c., he wrote much 
upon political, religious, social, and ethical topics, as in lus 
Essays , Literary , Morale and Philosophical, 

Rush- Nut, a name for the tubers of Cy perns esculentus (q. v.). 

Rush'worth, John, bom in Northumberland about 1607, 
studied for a short time at Oxford, entered Lincoln's Inn, and 
was called to the bar, lie never, however, practised ; and 
as early as 1630 would seem to have entered on the task of 
chronicling the history of his times, from day to day taking down 
shorthand notes in the Star and Exchequer Chambers, the Coun- 
cil, and other public places. In 1640 he became assistant clerk 
toi*the Long Parliament, in 1645 secretary to his kinsman Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and in 1649 member for Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
The Restoration proved R/s undoing, for though he became 
Sir Orlando Bridgman’s secretary (1677), and sat again for Ber- 
wick (1679-8?), he was arrested for debt (1684), and lodged in 
the King's Bench, where he died, May 12, 1690. R/s single 
but enormous work,- Historical Collections of Private Passages 
of State, Weighty Matters in Law, and Remarkable Proceedings 
in Parliament (8 vols. Lond. 1659-1701 ; 2dcd. 1721), described 
by Mr, Green as * invaluable for any exact study of the times, * 
covers the period 1618-48, one entire volume being devoted to 
the trial of the Earl of Strafford. 

Ruolrfxi, John, the son of a wealthy wine-merchant, was 
born at London, February 1819. He entered Christ Church, 
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Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, tomt the Newdegate Prize 
in 1839 for a poem entitled Salsette and £lcphanta f &tid pro- 
ceeded to his decree in 1842. He studied the rudiments of art 
under Copley Fielding and J. D. Harding, and commenced his 
literary career as a defender of Turner, in Modem Faitrtert, 
their Superiority in the AH of Landscape Painting to alt 
Ancient Masters Proved, &*e. t by a Graduate of Oxford (vol i* 
1843). The glow of a youthful and sensitive imagination threw 
its charm over all the pages of this volume. The critics, how- 
ever, fell foul of its great faults — faults of all his subse- 
quent works— an extreme dogmatism, and a passion for sin- 
gularity. This defence of Turner developed into a plea for 
fidelity to nature, and ultimately into a system of art, occupying 
five volumes (vol. ii., 1846; vols. iii. and iv., 1856; vol. v M 
i860). R. next determined to attempt a reform in domestic 
architecture, and the result was the publication of his Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (1849), and Stones of Venice (3 vols. 

1 851-53), both treatises illustrated by himself. His curious 
politico-ecclesiastical brochure, Notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds , appeared in 1851, followed by The King of the Golden 
River (1851) ; The Two Paths (1854) ; Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting (1854) ; The Opening of the Crystal Palace (1854) ; 
On the Nature of Gothic Architecture ^1854); Giotto and his 
Works (1855) ; The Harbours of England (1856) ; Notes on the 
Turner Collection (1857) ; The Political Economy of Art (1858) : 
The Cambridge School of Art (1858) ; Elements of Perspective 


(1859) ; Decoration and Manufacture (1859) ; Unto this Last 
(1862) ; Ethics of the Dust (1865); Sesame and Lilies (1865); 
The Study of Architecture in our Schools (1865) ; The Crown of 
Wild Olive (1866) ; Time and Tide (1868) ; The Queen of the 
Air — the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm (1869) ; Lectures 
on Art (1870) ; Aratra Pentelici — the Elements of Sculpture 
(1872) ; The Eagle's Nest (1872) ; Michael Angelo and Tintoret 
(1872); Ariadne Florentina (six lectures on wood and metal 
engraving delivered at Oxford, 1872) ; Love's Metnie (1873) ; 
Val d'Amo (1874) ; Proserpma (1875-76); Frondes Agrestes — 
Readings in Modern Painters (1875) ; Deucalion (1876) ; Morn- 
ings in Florence (6 parts, 1877) ; The Laws of Fhole (1877) ; an 
edition of Xenophon’s Economics; the first volume of a series 
entitled Bibliotheca Pastorum ; and Notes on the Turner Collec- 
tion (187S). Unto this Last is an attack upon the doctrines of 
political economy, and exhibits many of the extravagances of 
R/s social teaching in the strongest light. R. early embraced 
Pre-Raphaelitism, and in letters to the Times, his pamphlet en- 
titled Pre- Raphaelitism (1850), and his Aotcs on the Academy 
Exhibition (1850-60), pled its cause. He was appointed Rede 
Lecturer at Cambridge in 1867, and Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts at Oxford in 1870. 

As a social reformer R. has attained small success. The : 
dreams of Owen or Fourier do not contradict the teaching of | 
history and of common sense so manifestly as the doctrines ofR. 
on political and social economy. Fors Clavigei'a , a series of I 
letters to woiking men begun in 1871, is read only by the culti- ! 
vated ; and by these, not for the arguments it contains, but for 
the beauty of its language. The Society of St. George, founded 
by Mr. R. about 1870, is an Arcadian republic, delightful to 
contemplate, wherein man lives contentedly by the sweat of his 
brow alone, no steam-engine or machine of any kind desecrating 
nature. R. has devoted a tenth of his remaining fortune to the 
support of this society, the rules of which form a little gospel. 
The earnestness and pure benevolence of its founder, however, 
in a manner hallow even the wildest pages of Fors. A? an art- 
critic R. is supreme. Perhaps, like that of the commentators on 
Shakespeare, his criticism too often becomes creation, taking 
more from the canVias than the painter dreamt of ; but in his 
spiritualisation of art — his revelations of its true scope — his 
whole philosophy of aesthetics, he has done more to refine the 
mind of the world than all the other art- critics of Europe put 
together. lie preaches absolute reverence towards every created 
thing, declaring that the true end of the artist is, not to paint a 
picture, but to preserve faithfully a phase of nature. Different 
as it is in many respects, subtler and more spiritual in some, R/s 
influence on the modern English mind may be compared to that 
of Carlyle. His teaching has the noblest aims, and no man run- 
ning counter to the doctrines of so many authorities has made 
fewer enemies. Charlotte Bronte long ago recognised and fitly 
characterised him as * the consecrated Priest of the Abstract and 
Ideal, ’ A volume of Selections from the Writings of R. appeared 
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ii\ 1871, and a complete edition of his works is being published 
by G. Allen, Orpington, Kent (10th vol. 1877), A collected edi- 
tion of R/s own painfully elaborated drawings was exhibited in 
conjunction with his magnificent collection of Turners in 1878. 

RuBB'ell, The House Of, even if we reject the pedigree 
that traces it back to a Hugh de Rozel figuring in the Roll of 
Battle Abbey, or further still to a 6th c. monarch, Olaf of Rerik, 
is of a high and ancient lineage. ‘Vertue/ says quaint old 
David Lloyd, 4 flowed in every Age of that family, with its honour 
and worth keeping pace with its Advancements.* The historic 
founder, Sir Ralph R., held the governorship of Corfe Castle 
(1221), and among his descendants were Sir William, member 
for Hampshire in the 1st of Edward II. ; Sir John, Speaker of 
the House of Commons in the 2d and 10th of Henry VI. ; and 
the Sir John, who, 4 as it is thought/ slew James IV. at Flodden, 
and, raised to the peerage as Baron R. of Cheneys (1 539 )* was 
created first Earl of Bedford (1550), receiving the present family 
seat of Wobum Abbey, Bedfordshire. His grandson, Sir William 
R., as Lord-Deputy of Ireland (1594), 4 brought Tyrone upon 
his knees, and lniskillyn to a surrendry ; * and another William, 
fifth Earl of Bedford (1614-1700), fought for the Parliament at 
Edgehill, and for the King at Newbury, acquiesced in both 
Restoration and Revolution, and was created first Duke of Bed- 
ford, May 11, 1694. — William Lord R., son of the latter, was 
bom September 26, 1639, and after studying at Cambridge, 
spent some time on the Continent. Entering Parliament in his 
twenty-second year, he rose to be head with Cavendish and 
Coventry of the 4 Country * party ; and in 1679, when rumours of 
the Popish Plot were at their height, was returned by two separ- 
ate counties, 4 a fact/ Ranke remarks, 4 almost unprecedented in 
parliamentary history/ Having already intimated that were the 
Duke of York to ascend the throne men must make up their 
minds either to turn Papists or be burnt, he brought the Exclu- 
sion Bill into the Upper House, November 16, 16S0. In 1682, 
a Whig Society, the 4 Southampton/ began to assemble at R.’s 
country house, holding to the principles of the Bill, but dis- 
countenancing rebellion. Meetings, however, did take place, 
on R/s own showing, in which an attack upon Whitehall was 
seriously discussed ; and on one occasion, when in presence of 
him and Monmouth it was proposed to overpower the palace 
guards, he opposed the plan, saying that it might lead to the 
slaughter of the guards in cold blood, and 4 what an atrocious 
deed were that/ On the discovery of the Rye-House Plot, from 
which his own designs for securing the succession of Monmouth 
were wholly distinct, R. was arrested and brought to trial. He 
did not deny the fact of the meetings themselves but represented 
them as always accidental. Nevertheless, court lawyers skilfully 
blending the two conspiracies, he was convicted, and, in spite of 
all his kinsfolk's efforts on his behalf, beheaded in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, July 21, 1683, ‘dying/ says Ranke, ‘for the doc- 
trine of the right of resistance, which to him had become almost 
a religion/ See Earl R/s Life of William Lord R. (1819 ; 4th 
ed. 1853), and vol. v. of Ranke’s History of England, principally 
in the \*jth c . (Eng, trans. Oxf. 1875). Lord R/s cousin, 
Edward R. (born 1651), as Torrington’s successor in command 
of the fleet, overthrew the Jacobite hopes by his signal victory 
over the French off Cape La Hogue, May 19, 1692, at the very 
time that he was intriguing with James II. He was raised to 
the peerage as Earl of Orford in 1697, and died in 1727. — 
Lord JonZL R., fourth Duke of Bedford, bom September 30, 
1710, was First Lord of the Admiralty (1744-48), Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1756), and President of the Council in 
Grenville's Ministry (1763), that 4 narrow and selfish oligarchy/ 
as Green terms it, whose greed of power surmounted every other 
feeling. He died January 15, 1771, and Earl R. has published 
his Correspondence (3 vols. Lond. 1842-46). John R., the sixth 
Duke (born July 6, 1766 ; died October 20, 1839), did much for 
the improvement of agriculture, and rebuilt Covent Garden 
Market (1830), but only once held office, as Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1806-07). He was the father of Earl R. (q. v.), and 
grandfather of Odo R. (born February 20, 1829), English Am- 
bassador at Berlin since 1871, and third plenipotentiary in the 
Berlin Congress (1878), whose cider brother, Charles Hastings 
(bom October 16, 1819), succeeded his uncle as ninth Duke 
of Bedford, May 27, 1872. See Wiffin’s Memoir of the H. of R. 



health forbade his continuance at Westminster School, and when 
fifteen he accompanied Lord and Lady Holland on a two yoaxs’ 
tour in Spain. This over, he resided some months at Edinburgh 
with Professor Playfair, attending the lectures of Dugald Stewart 
and Thomas Brown $ and after a second visit to the Peninsula 
he entered Parliament in July 1813 as member for the 4 family 
borough * of Tavistock. Though destined from infancy for the 
leadership of the Whigs, in spite of high birth and industry he 
rose but slowly to the foremost ranks, and during the earlier 
years of his political career excited little interest by persistent 
efforts in favour of parliamentary reform, the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts being his first success (1828). On the fall 
of the Wellington and formation of the Grey Ministry (1830), 
R. found himself excluded from the Cabinet, merely receiving 
the post of Paymaster of the Forces ; but by this time he had 
acquired a kind of vested interest in Reform, and Lords Grey 
and Durham requested him to prepare a draft Reform Bill. He 
explained the scope of his proposed measure (1st March, 183 1), 
a measure so sweeping that it took men's breath away, and the 
Opposition greeted it with shouts of scornful laughter. Not so 
the nation. * The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill ! ’ 
was England’s cry ; 4 hundreds,' says Macaulay, 4 waited round 
our doors till sunrise to hear how we had sped ; ’ and on 4th 
July 1832 the Reform Act was passed, its author meanwhile, by 
ripened oratory and the expansion of his intellectual powers, 
having come to the front among the statesmen of the day. The 
success of his motion for a Committee to inquire into the Irish 
Church Establishment (30th March, 1835) ted to Teel’s resig- 
nation and Lord Melbourne's recall to office, and as Home 
Secretary and leader of the Lower House R. took a chief part in 
the Municipal Corporations Act (1835), the General Registration 
Act (1836), and other important measures. Disturbances in 
Canada induced him to take the post of danger at the Colonial 
Office (1839) ; two years later the fall of the Whigs left him head 
of the Opposition, as member for the city of London, which he 
represented up to his elevation to the peerage. The history of 
R. *s next five years is also the history of the Com Laws (q. v.). 
liis celebrated 4 Edinburgh Letter f (1845), calling for total 
repeal, broke up the already disorganised Peel administration, 
and R. was called on to form a mini sir}’, but failed to do so 
owing to Whig dissensions. He was more successful in 1846, 
when Sir Robert having carried the Repeal and then by a 
factious attack ori his Coercion Bill been driven to resign, the 
R. ministry succeeded to the difficult task of grappling with Irish 
agrarian outrages, the famine of 1846, and the political disaffec- 
tion of ’48. Little was accomplished in the way of legislation, 
the Jewish Disabilities Bill (1848) being thrown out by the 
Lords, and the Ecclesiastical Titles Act (q. v.) severing Peelites 
from the Government. Lord Palmerston, dismissed from the 
Cabinet (1851), within two months, by an amendment to the 
Militia Bill, defeated his former colleague; and to a short-lived 
Derby Ministry succeeded the Coalition Government of Aber- 
deen, where R., waving the premiership, assumed the leader- 
ship of the House, and became successively Foreign Secretary 
and President of the Council. Thenceforth his reputation waned. 
The quarrel with Palmerston broke out afresh ; the Reform Bill 
of 1854 pro\ed most inopportune ; and suddenly, on Roebuck’s 
motion foi the Crimean Committee, Lord John resigned (1855). 
His negotiations at the Vienna Congress also miscarried, and in 
explanations to the House he was forced to own that he had 
offered to accept the Austrian compromise, which later he had 
publicly denounced. In 1857 R. united with Peelites, Conser- 
vatives, and Radicals for Palmerston’s overthrow, but their 
efforts proving only temporarily successful, he consented in 1859 
to serve once more as Foreign Secretary. His new Reform Bill 
(i860) was withdrawn without a division, and in June 1861 he was 
raised to the peerage as Earl R. of Kingston Russell, Dorsetshire, 
and Viscount Amberley of Amberley, Gloucestershire. In the 
Upper House his foreign policy was conspicuous for its policy of 
judicious, if somewhat inglorious, non-intervention, which kept 
England clear of broils with the United States (1861) and Ger- 
many (1864). In 1865 he succeeded Palmerston as Premier, but 
the unfortunate Reform session of the following year left him, in 
Gladstone's words, 4 no alternative’ but resignation, with which 
act his career as statesman came to a timely close. He died in 
London, 29th May 1878. R/s oratory, if mannered and slightly 
provincial, was clear, incisive, and effective. Honesty was the 
sterling feature of bis character, coldness and self-assertion its 
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defect*. He had a sincere contempt for all dissenters from 
orthodox Whiggism* was rarely troubled by doubts, and though 
free from every mean party vice, was led into frequent blunders 
fay hfo identification of party with national interests. Sydney 
.Smith hit off his * ignorance of moral fear’ in the famous soubri- 
quet, * Lycurgus of the Lower House ; ’ his obstinacy in the 
saying, 'The Ruasells must be trepanned before they can be 
convinced/ Ambitious of writing as well as making history/ R. 
wielded a pen less ready than productive. Besides blue-books 
and pamphlets, he published a Life of Lord William A\ (1819) ; 
a tale, The Nun of Arronca (1821) ; an Essay on the English 
Government and Constitution (1822) j a five-act tragedy, Don 
Carlos (1822) ; Memoir of the Affairs of Europe* 1713-48 (1824) ; 
Establishment of the Turks in Europe (1828) ; Causes of the 
French Revolution (1832) ; Selections from the Correspondence of 
John* Fourth Duke of Bedford (3 vols. 1843-46) ; Memoir and 
Correspondence of Moore* and of Fox (both in 4 vols. 1853) ; 
selections from his own correspondence and despatches (2 vols. 
(1870); Essays on the Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion 
in the West of Europe (1873) ; and Recollections and Suggestions 
(1875).— John, Viscount Amberley, Earl R.’s eldest son, 
was bom 10th December 1842. From Harrow he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, and thence to Trinity College, Cambridge, contested 
Leeds unsuccessfully (1865), but sat for Nottingham (1866-68). 
lie was a frequent contributor to the North British , Fortnightly , 
and 'Theological Reviews , and had for some years been occupied 
on a crude, daring Analysis of Religious Belief (2 vols., 1876), 
when he died at Kavenscroft, near Chepstow, 8th January 1876. 

Russia, the largest empire in the world, and after China and 
the British Empire, the most populous, embraces over one-half 
of Europe ana nearly one-third of Asia, or more than one-sixth 
of the land-surface of the globe. It is as remarkable for com- 
pactness as the British Empire is for the world-wide dispersion 
of its parts. Alaska (q. v.), the only out-lying portion of R., was* 
purchased by the United States in 1867. The population of R. 
is remarkably small In proportion to its enormous area. Euro- 
pean R., which is five and a half times more populous than the 
Asiatic part, ranks, with the exception of Sweden and Nor- 
way, as the least densely peopled state in Europe. It has only 
34 inhabitants to the sq. mile, as against 469 in Belgium, 389 in 
England and Wales, 238 in Italy, and 201 in Germany. The 
component parts of the empire, and the distribution of the inha- 
bitants, arc shown in the following table for 1870-76 : — 



Area. 

Sq. miles. 

Population. 

Russia (European), . . - 

Kingdom of Poland, . . . 

Grand-Duchy of Finnland, .... 
Lieutenancy of the Caucasus, . . . 

Siberia, 

Central Asia 

1.999,715 
47,101 
140,000 
j 7.938 

.4,834,408 

1,104,830 

65,704,559 (187°) 

6,528,018 (1872) 
1,912,647 (1875) 
5.391,744(2873*76) 
3,440,362 (1873) 
4,490,2:3 (1870) 


8 , 32J.99 2 

87.467,543 


W. as fa x as Mount Ararat, from which point Trana-Caucaria 
is separated from Turkey in Asia by a line fixed by the Berlin 
Congress Treaty (July 1878). It includes the ceded districts of 
Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum, and terminates at Maknalos, on 
the Black Sea. With the Black Sea begins the old boundary of 
R., the only other important modification of which was effected 
in Bessarabia by the Berlin Congress, which extended Russian 
territory S. along the Black Sea to the Kilia mouth of the Danube. 

Seaboard and Islands . — While the rest of Europe has about 
19,500 miles of coast, R. with a greater area has only ^5 18 
miles. The Arctic seaboard is rendered comparatively profitless 
by the severity of the climate. Beyond the Kara Sea drifting 
fields and bergs of ice oppose terrible obstacles to navigation 
even in summer. The chief islands are Novaya Zemlia (q. vA 
Kolgoniev, Vaygatz, and White Island, Spitsbergen (q. vf), 
the Toumatsk group (comprising six large islands) at the 
mouth of the Lena, and New Siberia or Liakhov Islands, In 
the E. the vast Sea of Okhotsk penetrates so far inland as 
almost to convert the eastern part of Siberia into a peninsula. 
It is confined cm the N. by the volcanic promontory of Kamt- 
chatka, from the extremity of which the Kurile Islands stretch in 
a chain towards the Japanese archipelago. In ,1875 R. gave up 
the Little Kuriles to Japan in exchange for territory in Sakhalin 
(q. v.). Of the inland seas of R, by far the most important is 
the Caspian (q. v.); the two great marine outlets of Russian com- 
merce are the Black Sea (q. v.) and the Baltic (q. v.). The Sea 
of Azov, the shallowest of seas, has a depth of only.. 48 feet. 
In the Baltic the Russian islands of Aland (q. v.), Osel, and 
Dago, besides several of smaller size. 

Divisions . — Fmnland, Poland, and the Caucasus are in strict 
sense rather Russian possessions than integral parts of the em- 
pire. For administrative purposes, R. is divided into fifty govern- 
| merits, the areas and populations of which are as follows, according 


Boundaries . — In the N. the empire is bounded by the Arctic 
Ocean, in the by Behring Strait and the Seas of Kamtchatka 
and Okhotsk . rge inlets of the Pacific), and in the W. by 
Sweden, the Baltic, Prussia, Austro-Hungary, and Rumania 
(q. v.). The southern frontier has undergone much rectification 
in recent years. Starting in the extreme E. from the coast to 
the S. of Vladivostock, near the Corea, the boundary-line follows 
the Usuri and the Amoor (q. v.), which sepaiate R. from Man- 
churia. It is then formed by the Altai Mountains, and is carried 
J 3 .W, by the Thian-Shan Mountains into Turkestan, where it 
passes in a wavy line from the upper course of the Sir Daria to 
the delta of the Amu Daria in the Sea of Aial. Within it are now 
included almost the whole basin of the Sir Daria, with the towns 
of Tashkent- Khojend, andSamarcand, and the Khanate of Khokan 
(since 1875), an< * P art Bokhara. Russian power is supreme in 
Central Asia, and is maintained by a line of forts on the Sir 
Daria, and by the presence of a strong body of troops under 
General Kaufmann. Khiva and Bokhara are actually Russian 
dependencies. From the Sea of the frontier of R. is car- 
ried S.E. across the Ust-Urt plateau to the river Atrak, and then 
W. to the Caspian. The Atrak separates R. for some 50 miles 
from Persia, which surrounds the S. shore of the Caspian, ami 
again touches Russian territory at Astara, in the extreme S.E. 
of Ti ans-Caucaria. Hence the Aias river di video R. from Persia 


Governments. 

Area in sq. miles. 

Population. 

Archangel .... 

33 t ,503 

281,113 

Astrakhan 

86,688 

601,514 

1,078,933 

Bessarabia . - 

*3,473 

Courland 

19,550 

6*9. *54 

Don Cossack Territory . 

6 i,on 

26,037 

1,086,264 

Ekaterinoslav . . 

*,352,3oo 

Esthonia 

7,610 

3 2 3*96* 

Grodno .... 

Jaroslav 

Kaluga . - 

*4, 7°? 

122,988 

.1,008,521 

1,000,748 

11,934 

996,253 

Kazan . ... 

24, Goo 

1,704,624 

1,698,015 

Kharkov . . . 

30,737 

Kherson . . 

37-497 

1,596, 809 

Kiev ... 

19,687 

2,175,133 

Kostroma ... 

32,701 

1.176,097 

Kovno . . 

*5,775 

1,156,041 

Kursk ... 

*7,937 

1,954,807 

Livonia • 

18,150 

1,000,876 

Minsk 

35,254 

1,183,230 

947*625 

Mohilev. . . 

22, 700 

Moscow . . 

12,522 

1,773,624 

Nijm-Novgoiod . . 

*9,390 

1.271,564 

Novgorod 

47,2*3 

1,011,445 

296,392 

Olonetz . . - 

59,567 

Orel. . . ■ 

18,040 

1,596,881 

Orenburg . . 

73»89 0 

9<*o,547 

Penza . . .... 

14,826 

1,173,186 

2,198,666 

Term ... 

128,245 

Podolsk ... 

16,221 i 

i,933,i88 

Poltava .... 

19,261 1 

2) 102,614 

Pskov . . . 

17,069 

775,70* 

Riazan . 

16,250 1 

*,477,433 

St. Petersburg . 

17,065 

1,325,47* 

*,837,081 

Samara . • 

! 60,207 

Saratov ... 

32,614 

1,75**268 

Simbirsk . . . 

19,108 

1,205,881 

Smolensk 

21.637 

1,140,0x5 

Tambov . 

25,683 

2,150,97* 

Taunda 

24-537 

704,997 

Tchernigov 

20,23: 

1,659,600 

Tula . . 

*1,955 

1,167,878 

Tver . 

25,223 

1,528,881 

Ufa . . ... 

47.03* 

*,361,925 

Viatka ... 

59.1*4 

2,406,024 

Vilna .... 

16,411 

1,001,909 

Vitebsk 

*7,438 

888,727 

Vladimir . 

18,863 

1,859.9*3 

1,704,018 

Volhyni.i ... . . 

27,738 

Vologda 

*55.498 

1.003,039 

Voroucj . . 

25.437 

8,153,696 


*,999 7*5 

65.704,559 \ 
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For detailed statistics regarding the Caucasus, Kinnland, Poland, 
and Siberia, see the special articles under these heads. The 
divisions, &c. of Central Asia are as follows, according *o the 
St. Petersburg Calendar for 1876 : — 


Governments. 

Area in sq. mile*. 

Population. 

Akmollinsk 

Amu- Daria 

Ferghana 

Kuldja . 

1 Sarefshan 

Semipalatinsk .... 
Semiretchensk . . . , 1 

Sir-Daria 

Trans-Caspian Territory 

Turgai * . 

UraUk 

210,565 

39.977 

28,045 

27,496 

19,665 
188.298 
* 55.397 
166,003 
126,283 
201,727 
* 4 1.474 

381,900 

109,585 

800.000 
“ 4.317 

271.000 
510,163 
543.094 
848,489 
275*ooo 
289,930 
346,715 


1,304,830 

1,490,213 


Physical Aspect.— The interior mass of European R. belongs to 
the great European plain, and presents certain strongly-marked 
peculiarities. All tne rivers, for instance, with the exception of 
those which fall into the Arctic Ocean, are received by inland 
seas, and are singularly tranquil in their course. The distance 
from the ocean gives to the climate the peculiar ‘continental* 
characteristic of severe alternations. The water-system is so 
linked together, that not only all the large rivers, but all the 
seas into which Russian rivers flow communicate with each 
other. The country, indeed, consists of two halves, widely 
differing in character. * The northern half is a land of forest and 
morass, plentifully supplied with water in the form of rivers, 
lakes, and marshes, and broken up by numerous patches of cul- 
tivation. The southern half is, as it were, the other side of the 
pattern— an immense expanse of rich arable land, broken up by 
occasional patches of sand or forest’ (Wallace). The Black 
Earth Zone ( Tchernoziom ) extends from the Prutli to the Urals, 
and from the Oka to the Black Sea (excepting the sterile 
Crimea) and Caucasus. Its area is about 230,000 sq. miles, 
and the deep loamy soil is of inexhaustible fertility, producing, 
without manure, the richest crops. The grain-bearing surface 
is equal in extent to France, while the population, as yet only 
25,000,000, is being augmented every day. From the earliest 
times this has been the granary of Eastern Europe ; it is the 
home of the labouring Scythians of Herodotus, and the source 
from which Athens drew its supply of cereals. To the S.E. lies 
the region of the arable steppes, a fertile treeless plain resem- 
bling the American prairies. In spring an ocean of verdure, in 
autumn a reddish, burning plain, the country of the Cossacks 
passes imperceptibly into the dry, inhospitable steppes of the 
Kirghis and the Kalmucks. The key to the geography of R is 
the group of the Valdai Hills, midway between Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. They are only 1200 feet above the level of the sea, 
and not more than half as much above the surrounding country, 
but they form the watershed of R., together with the woody 
undulating plateau of Alaoune, which extends E. to the Urals. 
The longest rivers flow S., and of these the chief are 1 la mere ’ 
Volga (the longest in Europe, 2400 miles), and the Ural, which 
enter the Caspian, and the Don, Dnieper, Dniester, and Truth, 
which fall into the Black Sea. The Onega, N. Dwina, Mezen, 
and Petchora, the second class in respect of length, flow N. to 
the Arctic Ocean and the White Sea, while the Baltic receives 
the Neva, S. Dwina, Niemen, and Vistula. In the N. the surface 
is in great part covered with frozen swamps, where all vegetation 
ceases. Salt marshes extend up the Volga to Saratov ; the 
waters of Lake Elton in Astrakhan contain more saline matter 
than those of the Dead Sea. The surface of Cis-Caucasia 
lies below the sea-level, and in times of flood a boat can pass 
from the Don by its Manytch affluent and the salt marshes 
beyond into the Caspian Ktfma. R. is separated on the E. 
from Siberia by the Urals (q. v.), the longest range parallel with 
the meridian of longitude in Europe or Asia. The Caucasus 
(q. v.), the loftiest mountains of Europe, extending across the 
isthmus between the Caspian and Black Sea, may be said to 
form a south-eastern boundary. The isthmus of Russian Lap- 
land is a granite plateau, about 500 feet high, perfectly riddled 
with lakes, of which two outlying ones, Ladoga and Onega, are 
the largest in Europe. For the geography of Asiatic R., see 
Asia, Stberu, &c. 

Climate. — -The extremes of temperature are greater in R. than 
4 H 4 


in any other country of Europe or Asia. The N. differs frqm 
the S. not So much in the degrees of cold and heat as in the 
duration of the seasons. In the N. of European R. the White 
S^a is icebound from July till winter, and a large part of the 
seaboard is constantly frozen, despite the continuous presence of 
the sun annually for many weeks. Yet Lapland is infested with 
mosquitoes in summer, and the heat of its nightless days is 
almost intolerable. In winter the rivers of R. are sledge-ways. 
Spring, with its thaws, is known as the ‘season of bad roads* 
(raspontilsa). According to M/ Leroy-Beaulieu, the country to 
the N. of the Black Sea and Caspian, under * the latitude of 
Paris and Venice, has in January the temperature of Stockholm, 
and in July that of Madeira. Along the Sea of Aral the extremes 
of temperature attain their maximum. Although the Bay of 
Odessa is annually frozen, the S. shore of the* Crimea produces 
the orange, fig, almond, and pomegranate. Swept by the frozen 
winds of the Arctic, the plain of K. lies too for inland to catch 
the genial sea-breezes that fertilise Western Europe. The shores 
of the Baltic have a rainfall of 20 inches, while those of £he 
Caspian have only 4 inches. The climate of R. is singularly 
healthy. There are a few endemics, such as scurvy, along the 
Arctic shores, plica polonica among the marshes of the Niemen 
and Vistula, and ague in the vicinity of the Caspian and Black 
Sea, while frost-bite is not unfrequently a cause of death. j 

Botany and Agriculture. —Forests cover some two-fifths of 
the European part of the empire. To the N. of the Valdai 
Mountains pine, Scotch fir, spruce, and other coniferae prevail, 
and further S. there are immense tracts of oak, beech, birch, 
maple, ash, lime, See. According to a report of 1878, the forests 
of R. cover 483,860,263 acres. Of these, 302,417,160 acres be- 
long to and are directly administered by the Crown ; 14,732,208 
are attached to the Crown mines and factories ; 14,987,570 belong 
to Crown appanages; 151,723,385 are shared between village 
communes, churches, and private individuals. The scarcity of 
building stone and coal gives wood in R. an unusual economic 
value. Formerly the large churches and. palaces, and even the 
fortifications, were constructed of this material, as are the houses 
of the middle class and the is bus of the peasantry at the pre- 
sent day. The value of the timber used in R. amounted to 
^43,135,630, and of that exported to ,£2,645,500 ill 1878. 

In 1877 R. exported 188,625,000 bushels of cereals. In 
1872 the total yield of wheat was 157.938,000 bushels (value 
1 6, 660,6 1 6), and of buckwheat 86,256,000. Further S. maize 
and millet are brought to perfection, while immense quantities of 
hemp (14,410,000 bushels of seed and 1,934,888 cwts. of fibre 
in 1872) and flax (47,292,000 bushels of seed and 4,837,219 cwts. 
of fibre) are grown all over the country. But the grain most 
widely cultivated is rye (546,832,000 bushels in 1872), which in the 
form of black bread is the principal food of the peasantry. Other 
products are oats (543,622,750 bushels), barley (124,753,750), 
rape, hops, tobacco (80,001,148 lbs,), potatoes (370,876,000 
bushels), and beetroot (10,545,137 cwts.), the cultivation of which 
is steadily increasing. In Bessarabia and the Crimea the vine is 1 
cultivated, and the annual yield is about 54,000,000 gallons of 
good wine. Around the Black Sea grow southern fruits, the mul- 
berry, &c., and in Transcaucasia, rice, cotton, madder, melons, 
and even the sugar-cane. 

About one-half of the arable land belongs to the State, and 
peasants living on this land are governed by a special branch 
of the administration. A considerable part belongs to rich 
nobles, who leave the management to a steward or to the pea- 
sants themselves, banded in village communes. These com- 
munes can work profitably where single proprietors would suffer 
loss. The land is mostly cultivated unaer the * three-fielcfc 
system,’ in which a third of the soil is always lying fallow, to be 
used in summer as pasturage. The Bashkirs, who find 
their territory contracted by the advance of Ural Cossacks on 
the E. and the ever-advancing wave of Russian colonisation in 
the W. and N., present the interesting spectacle of a transition 
from pastoral to agricultural life. 

Zoology and Live Stock , — Of the wild animals a large propor- 
tion are fur-bearing. Of these the chief are the bear, ermine, 
sable, deer, fox, marten, ai>cb badger, found in the N., while,,, 
other wild animals widely distributed are the elk, wolf, glutton, „ 
aurocb, boar, otter, polecat, squirrel, marmot, and hare. The 
white bear seldom passes the line of perpetual snow ; the bison 
is found near the sources of the .Narev. In 1872 the furs 
exported amounted m value to Reindeers are 


a 
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largely bred in the N.; camels and buffaloes in the southern 
stepper and dromedaries in the Crimea, On the N. cbast are 
found the seal, the walrus, the eider duck, and other wild-fowl. 
Cattle-rearing is extensively carried on in the S. and W, pro- 
vinces. In 1&74 R. had 28,500,000 head of horned cattle, and 
in 1875 exported 74-8,976 head of live stock (except horses), 
value j6*»5*3* 847« and hides to the value of £466,215. The 
horses. are # of a good breed, and the export (to Germany and 
Austria) numbered 33,343, value ,£334,580, in 1875. Of sheep 
(64,500,000 in 1874) there are several breeds. In the Lithuanian 
oak forests are immense herds of swine, of which R. had 

11.000. 000 in 1:874- In 1875 the export of tallow amounted to 
£"312,672, and of hogs 1 bristles to ,£694,088. Bee culture is 
general ijn Poland and on the Volga ; the yearly yield of wax is 

7.000. 0cto lbs., and of honey 21,000,000 lbs. The fisheries are a 

very important source of revenue. Cod and herring are caught 
in the White Sea, mackerel, sardine, &c., off the Crimean 
coast, sturgeon in the Caspian, salmon, trout, &c., in the rivers 
and lakes. The value of the Caviare (q. v.) exported in 1875 
Was £166,724. , 

Geology and Mineralogy, -i~The heart of European R. is occu- 
pied by the Permian system, so named by Murchison on account 
of its development in Perm, which extends beyond the Urals. 
This vast tract is enclosed by two extensive branches of the 
Devonian strata, extending from the Gulf of Finnland, the one 
reaching N.E. to Archangel, the other $.E. to Veronej on the 
Don. To the S. of the latter branch are cretaceous deposits and 
carboniferous patches. The Silurian, along the S. of the Gulf of 
Finnland, are the oldest stratified rocks in R. The whole of Finn- 
land may be said to be formed of granite, which also crops out 
in the middle course of the Dnieper. The Urals present most 
of the Secondary and Palaeozoic formations down to stratified 
gneiss, while the S. part of the empire is mainly covered with 
Tertiary beds. In R. the carboniferous formation contains only, 
the members of the group up to mountain limestone, in which 
occur many thin seams of coal, usually of poor quality. The 
field in the basin of the Donctz, an affluent of the Don, which is 
exceptionally rich, produced 660,000 tons of excellent coal and 
anthracite in 1S73. The total output of coal in R. in 1872 was 
1,097,832 tons, while the coal imported was 1,520,278 tons in 
1875 (value £1,380,645). Perm and Orenberg, which both 
stretch across the Urals into Asia, are singularly rich in minerals. 
The production of iron (8 million cwts. in 1S74I is less even 
than that of Belgium and Austria. The Urals are the 
centre of the iron industry, but there are mines in Minsk, Vol- 
liynia, and Finnland. In 1870-74 the total product of gold 
in R. (chiefly in the Urals and Altai) was 720 cwts. (value 
£5,000,000), and of silver 26 6 cwts. Nijni-Tagilsk is the 
only district in Europe where platinum is found, the yield 
amounting to 24 cwts, yearly. Other important minerals are 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, quicksilver, sulphur, arsenic, nitre, gyp- 
sum, and lignite. Salt (538,800 tons) is obtained from the 
, lakes in the S., and fiom the vast rock-deposits at Iletzk (q. v.). 
Naphtha is found in the Caucasus, amber in Poland and Lithu- 
ania, and small diamonds and other precious stones in the Urals. 

industries . — The native industries are protected by the impo- 
sition of a heavy tariff on foreign manufactures. The principal 
manufactures are cottons and woollens. Peter the Great, who 
may be said to have started R. in the industrial race, founded 21 
large and several small factories. In 1S20 the number had risen 
to 3724, in 1854 to 1 8, ocx), and in 1870 to 19,431, employing 
410,225 workmen, and producing goods to the yearly value 
of £6,000,000. The import of raw cotton in 1875 was 
J9»783 tons (v^lue £8,322,314), and the cotton goods produced 
in that year by 1508 factories were valued at £35,000,000. In 
the same year 1831 woollen factories, employing 105,135 hands, 
produced £10,000,000 worth of goods. The silk industry has 
suffered recently from disease among the silkworms, and from 
the emigration of the Mennonites, but there are still 518 factories, 
with 12,000 hands. In 1874 R. had 3600 breweries (778 in 
Poland), and 325 beet-sugar factories. In 1873 there were 202 
iron foundries, and 150 blast-furnaces, the product in 1875 
being 420,484 tons of pig-iron aqd castings, 299,032 tons of 
finished iron, and 12,730 of steel, pne of the specialties of R. 

1 is its unrivalled leather (russia anS morocco) for bookbinding. 
Nijni- Novgorod and Tula have important manufactures of fire- 
arms and cutlery. Other notable products are sailcloth, ropes, 
malachite waics, oninmenLaVglass, shagreen, caviaie, and pottery. 


Commerce, Railways, &c . — The casmnercc of R. is mainly 
internal, and is largely transacted at tie great fairs of Nijm- 
Novgorod (q. v. ), Berditchev, Kursk, and Lublin. The barter 
of its widely varied products renders it less dependent than per- 
haps any other country on foreign commerce. The internal 
trade is in great part conducted by the rivers and canals, and in 
Asia by caravans. The railways, begun in 1838, are rapidly 
increasing ; the total length of lines in i860 was 634 miles ; 
and in December 1877, 17,685 miles. The principal ports are 
St. Petersburg, Riga, Odessa, Sebastopol (since 1875), Astra- 
khan, and Archangel. In 1877 the total exports (wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, flour, groats, pease, flax, tow, linseed, wood, hemp, 
raw wapl, horses and other animals, brandy and com spirit, 
leather, ’^rtwrought metals, seed oil, yam, butter, &c.) amounted 
to £72,600,000; the imports (raw cotton, cotton yarn, 
raw wool, engines and machinery, wrought iron, metal wares, 
rails, tea, chemicals, woollens, wine, &c.) to £52,000,000, and 
the customs’ revenue to £7,885,089. In 1877 Great Britain 
sent to R. merchandise to the value of £6,243,973, and 
Germany (in 1875) to£i 7,400,000 ; the former country re- 
ceived of the exports £22, 142,422 (northern ports £18,925,959), 
the latter £35,983,512. The merchant fleet in 1874 numbered 
2504 vessels of 520,584 tons ; besides 385 steamers on the rivers 
and lakes. There were 50,686 miles of telegraph lines in R. in 
1874. In 1875 a scheme was sanctioned for the construction of 
4400 miles of railway in Siberia and the Don valley. The con- 
tinuation of the Orenburg line into Central Asia has been con- 
demned on account of the inhospitable nature of the country. 

Ethnology . — According to an elaborate series of papers (with 
maps) in the late Dr. Petermann’s Mittheilungen for 1877-78, 
there are 58,049,395 Slavs and 12,421,087 non-Slavs. They 
are distributed as follows : — of Slavic race, Great Russians 
34, 389, 871, Little Russians 14,201,279, White Russians 3,592,057, 
Poles 4,764,713, Bulgarians 93,685, Czechs 77,901; of races 
allied to the Slavs, Lithuanians 811,051, Sclimudes 623,700, 
Letts 1 ,047,929. To the Greco-Latin group belong 77,132 Greeks, 
648,464 Rumanians, and 1036 French ; to the Germanic group, 
985,689 Germans (188 English), and 273,021 Swedes; and to 
the Iranic group, 342,000 Armenians, and 111,654 Gypsies. 
The Semitic stem is represented by 2,552,145 Jews. The Tur- 
anian race is divided into the Finnish and Tartar groups. The 
first comprises the Karelic and Tchudic people, the Volga-Finna, 
and the North Finns, amounting to 3,068,456; the latter, the 
Tartars proper, Bashkirs, Tepjares, Tchuvashes, Kirghis, and 
Kalmucks, amounting to 4,270,476. It is the object of the 
government to assimilate the language, religion, 4c., of all 
parts of the empire to those of Great R. The recent efforts 
to Russianise the Poles and non- Slavic nations have been so 
tyrannical as almost to defeat their purpose. The pure Slav 
dialect of Little R. is also banished from churches and schools. 
Between 1872 and 1876, 32,461 Ru&ian emigrants embarked at 
Hamburg. Sec Poland and Mennonites. 

Classes. — According to official statistics (Livron) for 1875, 
R. has 652,887 hereditary nobles, 374,367 personal nobles, 
695,905 clergy, 7,196,005 town people, 63,840,291 country 
people, 4,767,703 military, and 153,135 foreigners. Mr. 
Wallace estimates the merchant class at 446,000, the burghers at 

4,033,000, and artisans at 260,000. Titled families are numerous, 
and all the children bear the titles of the parents even while the 
paients are alive. There are hundreds of princes and princesses 
who have no right to appear at Court, and would not be admitted 
to refined society in any country. Tchin or rank, military or 
official, plays an important part in social life. The Mir , or 
village commune, one of the most singular institutions of R., 
is a pure democracy for the management of village affairs, 
and has arbitrary control over its members. It is responsible 
for the taxes, and in the event of insolvency, cannot be de- 
prived of its land by creditors/ 'Supplementing the action of 
the Mir is the Zemstvo, an institution created ten years ago, 
to lighten the duties and correct the abuses of the administra- 
tion by means pi local self-government. It is composed partly 
of nobles, partly of peasants, and there is "no trace of antagonism 
between these classes. The nobles have adopted French 
fashions, and speak French with perfect accent; the lgwer 
classes, nonchalant and pleasure-loving, indulge excessively in 
gambling and vodka-drinking. 

Religion and Education .— For the doctrine qf the Russian 
Church, hee uulek Churcu. In 1876 the Greek Church of 
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R. possessed 38,602 churches (including 59 cathedrals), 12,860 
chapels and oratories, 62 archbishops and bishops, 98,887 arch* 
priests, piiests, and deacons, and 56,500,000 members. There 
are also 385 monasteries, with 5750 monks, and 1 54 nunneries, 
with 3226 nuns ; these have an income of about a million ster- 
ling, and possess funded property and treasures of bullion and 
gems estimated at many 'millions. The grant to the Holy Synod 
was 9,615,425 rubles in 1876. For an account of the dissenting 
sects see Raskolniki. In 1873 the number of Roman Catho- 
lics (mostly in Poland) was 7,495,000; of Protestants (Baltic 
provinces) 4,530,000 ; of Armenian Gregorians 39,000 ; of Jews 
2,760,000; of Mahommedans 2,760,000; heathen 258,000. 
Roman Catholics and Protestant have civil rights equal to those 
of the orthodox Greek Catholics. The Greek Church holds the 
sole right toproselytise, and claims all the children of mixed 
marriages. The bishops are always takefl from among the 
monks or * Black clergy ; * the ‘ White clergy,* or parish priests, 
are in great part drunken and illiterate. Of late years the caste 
barriers have been removed, and hundreds of * propouitches ’ or 
priests* sons are making their way in secular lines. The Russian 
peasant has unbounded and childlike confidence in Church rites, 
and in the efficacy of the Icons, or holy pictures. A ‘miraculous 
Icon * is a thing to be worshipped in itself, because it is capable of 
conferring temporal fortune, warding off evil, and curing disease. 
But the ‘Molkani* and ‘Standisti,* the Protestants of R. t in- 
telligently study the Bible, and sincerely regulate their lives there- 
by. How little diffused instruction is appears from the fact that, 
in 1870, only eleven out of every hundred recruits could read or 
write. The experiment of compulsion has been made in St. Peters- 
burg since 1875. I* 1 1875 R. proper had 22,768 public elemen-' 

tary schools, with 942,487 pupils— 14 to the 1000 inhabitants, as 
against 150 in Germany. There are also 133 gymnasia (with 
40,000 pupils), 42 pro-gymnasia, 45 real-schools, and 50 train- 
ing-schools for teachers, besides several higher institutions for 
engineering, architecture, mining, &c. R. has 8 universities, 
with (1875) 5*>9 instructors and 6408 students. At none of these 
is there a faculty of Greek theology, which is taught in 5 church 
seminaries. R. is amply provided with the apparatus of the 
highest culture in its magnificent libraries, art galleries, and 
theatres. There are 1 17 Russian journals, 30 German, 20 
Finnish, Sec. 

New Law-Courts and Secret Societies . — The old system of 
legalised injustice, in which the tribunals had become ‘ dens ot 
pettifogging rascality,* was in great part swept away with 
the institution of serfdom. The chief reforms were (1) the 
complete separation of the judicial system from all other 
branches of the administration ; (2) the introduction of publicity, 
with trial by jmy, in criminal cases ; (3) the creation of justice 
of peace courts lor petty affairs ; (4) the simplification of proce- 
dure in ordinary courts. The judges are not always profound 
jurists, but * are at least honest, educated men, generally having a 
fair knowledge of law/ (Wallace). The barristers, an entirely 
new class in R., not only sell their service as dear as possible, 
but even use dishonest means of raising the price. There is 
reason to believe that the empire contains within it ill-regu- 
lated desires and forces, which may lead to political convulsions. 
Erckhardt asserts that revolutionary ideas are spieading fast 
among all classes. The most formidable society is that of 
Nihilists, which aims not only at the life of despotism, but at 
the subversion of society. Odessa is a great centie of Nihilism, 
and on account of the threatening aspect of affairs there, nearly 
all the authorities were removed (October 1878), and 400 picked 
soldiers despatched to reinforce the police. 

Army and Navy . — Having already the power to place over a 
million men in the field, this force was augmented by another half 
million by the grand measure of universal conscription, sanc- 
tioned by the ukase of 1875. With a few stated exceptions, all 
are liable at the age of twenty-one, and the period of service is 
fifteen years — six in the active army and nine in the reserve; in 
Asiatic R. the period is ten years, and the Cossacks serve twenty 
years. In 1877 the regular army, under the war levy, consisted of 
1036 battalions, of 1,626,780 men and 44,894 officers (besides 
169,080 non-combatants), with 3004 guns and 217,760 horses. 
In time of peace the total numbers are 662,073 men, 97,380 non- 
combatants, and 28,645 officers. The irregular army, including 
the Cossacks, numbers, in time of war, 131,290 men and 3505 
officers, with 726 guns and 120,999 horses. In 1875 lhe arm y 
grant amounted to 181.532,505 roubles. In 1876 the fleet in the 
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Baltic comprised 71 vessels (and 66 transports) of 143,004 tonS| 
with 374 guns ; and that in the Black Sea, 31 of 31,336 tons and 
85 guns. There were also squadrons in the Caspian, the Sea of 
Aral, in Siberia, and in the White Sea. In 1878 over 100 torpedo 
vessels were constructed, and the fleet was further augmented by 
the addition of 13 rapid cruisers and 3 new ironclad frigates 
(among them the Duke of Edinburgh), 

Government and Finance, — The government is a pure despot- 
ism, and the Emperor, the 'autocratic monarch,* is the source of 
all power and authority. Immediately below him are the Council 
of State, the Committee of Ministers, and the Senate, The 
Council has merely a consultative character ; the ministers are 
individually responsible to the Emperor. The Senate is now 
little more than a supreme court of appeal. A committee was 
appointed (October 1878) to devise a scheme ior the convention 
of a deliberative parliamentary assembly. The whole empire 
suffers under excessive centralisation, although ‘the jobbery, 
venality, and extortion of the officials* used to be far worse 
than they are now. For 1877 the budget estimate of revenue was 
57°>777>8o2 roubles, and the expenditure 570,769,280 roubles. 
The chief items of revenue are indirect and direct taxes and cus- 
toms ; and of expenditure, public debt, army, and ministry of 
finance. The poll-tax and land-tax amount to £15,000,000 
sterling, the excise on spirits to £25,000,000, and the bulk o( 
these are paid by the peasants, who are perhaps more heavily 
taxed than any other in the world. R. is burdened with a debt 
of £300,000,000 sterling, bearing interest at 5 per cent, two- 
thirds of which are held abroad. During the war of 1877 a foreign 
loan of £ 1 5, 000,000 was negotiated, and new paper money was 
issued to the amount of nearly £40,000,000. The Statist (Oct. 
1878) speaks of a new loan as probable. 

Nts/ojy . — Some ten centuries ago the greater part of what is 
now called R. was occupied by the nomads of non- Aryan, chiefly 
of Ugrian, race. To the S. W. and W. dwelt Slavs, the easterly 
flank of that great Slavic wave of population which then occu- 
pied a large portion of Europe, and which is now chiefly 
represented by the Poles, Bohemians, and Croats in the \V., 
and the Russians, Servians, and Bulgarians in the E. According 
to the oldest chronicle, the Novgorodian Slavs in the N. sent 
legates ‘beyond the sea* to the head of the ‘Variag tribe called 
Rus,’ saying, ‘ Our land is great and fruitful, but there is no order 
in it ; come and reign and rule over us.' Three brothers accepted 
this invitation, and appeared with armed followers. The eldest, 
Rurik (q. v.), settled in Novgorod; the second, Sineus (Sindf), 
at Byelo-ozero; and the third, Truvor, in Isborsk. This legend 
has given rise to a vast amount of learned controversy. The 
extreme Russian patriots hold that these armed men of Rus were 
Slavs from the Baltic shores, but the commonly-received opinion 
accepted by the Slavophils is that they were Northmen from 
Scandinavia. ‘ Whether they really came on invitation may be 
doubted,’ says Mr. Wallace, 4 but that they adopted the language, 
religion, and customs of their adopted country does not militate 
against the assertion that they were Normans.* From the 
appearance of the new coiners dates the great historical expansion 
of the Russo- Slavs. To the N., E., and S. new principalities were 
formed and governed by men who all claimed to be descended 
from Rurik, and down to the end of the 16th c. no one outside the 
great family attempted to establish independent sovereignty in 
R. The seat of government was transferred by Rurik?s suc- 
cessor, Oleg (879-912), to Kiev, and there Christianity was first 
imposed on the Russians by the Grand Prince Vladimir in 988. 
Vladimir, the apostle ( Isapostolos ) of R.,is immortalised in popular 
song as a pagan hero, little inferior to the gods whom he Over- 
threw. The typical warrior of the period, he extended R. from 
Lake Ilmen S. to the falls of the Dnieper, and from the Vistula 
E. to the basin of the Don. Descending on Taurida, he took 
Chersonesos, and demanded of the Byzantine emperors, Basil and 
Constantine, the hand of their sister Anne, which he received on 
becoming a Christian. And so R. was Christianised in turn, just 
124 years after the Bulgarians, the first among the Eastern Slavs 
to renounce heathenism. Vladimir divided R. between his sons 
and nephews, and after much fighting, Taroslav, who had origi- 
nally received Novgorod, made himself master of the whole 
kingdom in 1036. He resembles Karl the Great in his skilful 
generalship, but still more by his love of letter* in a barbarous 
age. Bent on the improvement of his subjects, he founded 
schools, promoted trade, and compiled the Kurskaia IVavita, 
the first Russian l »vv code. On his death in 1 054 ensued tlt« 
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loqg, dreary period of the quarrels of the appanaged princes. 
At this time Kiev was the greatest city in R., and was worthy of 
the honour. Like Byzantium, it had a richly-decorated cathedral 
of St* Sophia, and a Golden Gate, and its monastery of the 
Catacombs was visited yearly by thousands of pilgrims. Jaroslav 
girdled it with stout, ramparts, and the Dnieper brought the 
merchandise of the world to its feet. In the N. t the city of 
Novgorod was growing in strength and riches. Later it became 
an outpost of the Hanseatic League, tnd proudly styled itself 
'* Lord Novgorod the Great.’ It is distinguished particularly by 
its republican constitution, the princes possessing merely such 
authority as was granted by the people. Meantime the descend- 
ants of Rurik, each with his following of Bojars (q. v.), or large 
landed proprietors, continued to quarrel among themselves, and 
incessant civil strife left the country powerless before the wave 
of Mongol invasion that swept over it three times between 
1223 and 1240. Having advanced victoriously through Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Servia, and Dalmatia, the terrible hordes 
retreated to the Lower Volga, and thither the Russian princes 
were summoned to do homage to the victorious Khan. Here 
was formed the state commonly known as Kiptphak (q. v.) or the 
Golden Horde, the capital of which. Serai, on one of the arms 
of the Lower Volga, was, when visited by John Batuta in the 
uth c., a populous and beautiful city. No attempt was made to 
*fartarise K., but for over two centuries it lay prostrate under the 
Mongol yoke, its realm a dependent province, its princes humble 
vassals who held their rank by the grace of an Asiatic despot. In 
course of time mutual distrust lessened; the 'godless Tartars’ 
more than tolerated Christianity, for a bishopric was founded 
in Serai in 1261, a member of the Khan’s family founded a 
monastery and became a saint of the Russian Church, and the 
orthodox clergy were exempted from the poll-tax. But the 
Tartars later on adopted Islam, and this raised an impassable 
barrier between the two nationalities. The princes, despairing 0/ 
liberty, adopted a policy of conciliation, and in return were made j 
the Khan’s lieutenants and collected his tribute. The shrewd, 
ambitious, unscrupulous princes of Moscow outbid all rivals, and 
their city sprang into life while Kiev lay in ruins. They lived parsi- 
moniously at home that they might lavish their savings on the 
Horde, They were bound to the Khan by matrimonial 
alliances. When haughty, turbulent Novgorod refused tri- 
bute, they quelled the insurrection and punched the leaders. 
When Tver revolted, they received the principality from 
the Khan, with 50,000 Tartars to support his authority. Bui 
the cunning Muscovite only 1 loved the Tartars beyond measure ’ 
until their power began to wane. The domination helped to 
unify the realm and create the autocratic power of the Czars. 
From the Horde a new court-ceremonial was borrowed; the 
nobles in approaching their august master prostrated themselves 
in Oriental fashion. When they incurred his displeasure they were 
summarily flogged or executed. R. was the first Slavic country 
to fall under the Tartar yoke, and it was the first to free itself. 
Under Ivan Kalita (q. v.) the Greek metropolitan removed from 
Vladimir in 1325 to Moscow, and subsequently Muscovy became 
the grand-duchy. Dmitri made a biave but premature effort at 
emancipation in his victory over Khan Manai (1380), but this 
was followed by the burning of Moscow and a heavy indemnity. 
In the!rcign of Vassili I. (1389-1425) R. was invaded by Timur and 
again by Edijei, and was attacked by the Livonians. At length 
Ivan III. (q, v.), the wisest of his race, the consolidator of R,, 
found himself strong enough to defy his Oriental suzerain, and with 
Ahmed Khan's unsuccessful invasion of 1480 the Tartar dominion 
came to an end. After their conquest the restless Tartars had 
to be pacified, and what increased the difficulty of this task was 
# that a huge section of the Horde, inhabiting the Crimea and 
the steppe N. of the Black Sea, had escaped conquest by 
becoming tributaries to the Sultan. These tribes harassed 
Polish and Russian territory and made Kaffa (Theo- 
dosia) the centre of a white-slave trade, which flourished till 
the final conquest of the Crimea in 1783. The Czars of 
Muscovy built forts, raised palisades, dug trenches, and kept up 
a military cordon of Cossacks (q. v.). The genuine free Cossacks 
lived beyond the frontier on the debatable border-land ; the 
Dnieper, Don, and Volga, and Yalk or Ural were each held by 
separate communities. The kidnapping of Tartar women intro- 
duced a certain admixture of Tartar blood, but the Cossacks were 
Russians by origin, language, and religion, and regularly received 
supplies and ammunition from Moscow, as is proved by recently- 


published documents. Meantime, having broken the Tartar 
bond, Iyan turned to the provinces of St Vladimir, which had 
been annexed by Lithuania. From the time that Tagetton, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, married Hedwiga, Queen of Poland, 
in 1386, and insisted on all his subjects passing into the Roman 
Church by an unique baptismal ceremony — arranging them in 
groups, and calling one group * Peter/ another ‘ Pam/ and so 
on — strife between R. and Poland was inevitable. But little 
came of the present campaign, and the Popes strained their 
power to effect a formal union of the two^ churches. Paul IL 
negotiated the marriage of Ivan with Sophia Falseologus (1472), 
hoping thereby to get a footing in R. His means, however, 
were badly chosen, for henceforth Ivan assumed the two-headed 
eagle, and regarded himself as the heir of Byzantium. To R. 
Byzantium had all along been the representative of civilisation; 
hence they drew their religious creed, their military code, their 
civil polity, their artistic and literary tastes, their choicest mer- 
chandise. And when the august city fell to the Turks in 1453, 
the prince of Moscow, the pioneer of Slavic emancipation, took 
up, by a bold political fiction, the succession of the empire. To 
the present day this idea dwells in the minds of prince and people, 
and that the sympathy with the Christiana in Turkey is mor$ 
than a philological sentiment has been demonstrated by the 
events of 1877. Ivon deserved the epithet ‘Great/ if only for 
the material benefits he conferred on R., and the architectural 
monuments with which he adorned its cities. It was he who 
first assumed the title of ‘ Czar (Caesar) of all the Russias/ 
which gave place officially in Peter’s time to that of * Emperor/ 

(‘ Cesarevitch,’ i.e. f ‘ Son of the Czar/ is a title only given to the 
eldest son, who is Crown Prince, Nashlycdnik , and heir-apparent; 
his consort is ‘Cesarevna.’ ‘Czarevitch,’ on the other hand, 
only means king’s son or prince.) The Reign of Ivan IV. 
(q. v.), ‘The Terrible/ is divided into two periods. The 
earlier or glorious period, while the Czar was advised by 
Adachef and Sylvester, Saw the conquest of the Khanates of 
Kazan, Kiptchak, and Astrakhan, the successful invasion of 
Livonia and Esthonia, and the organisation of the Streltzi (q. v.). 
The death of his wife Anastasia marks that change in the 
very character of Ivan which led to the banishment of his two 
counsellors, the fierce persecution of the Bojars, and cruel mas- 
sacres in Tver, Novgorod, and Moscow. M. Rambeaudis more 
lenient in his judgment of Ivan than Karamsin, and is inclined 
to limit the number and horror of his atrocities, .while rating less 
highly the characters of Adachef and Sylvester. A small body of 
Cossacks under Emack in this reign annexed to R. the W. part 
of Siberia (q. v.). Boris Godoimof was the virtual ruler during 
the reign of Feodor (1584-98), the last monarch of Rurik’s line, 
llis only brother, Dmitri, died mysteriously in 1591, and suspicion 
attached to Boris, who had banished him to Uglitch, and who 
now, after the mockery of a convocation, usurped the throne. 
‘False-Dmitris’ sprang up (see Demetrius), and one of these, 
supported by a Polish army, was crowned in 1605. A period of 
internal disorder followed, accompanied by famines and plagues. 
Prince Vassili Shonisky seized the crown in 1606, and held it 
till the King of Poland, Sigismund Augustus, with the help of 
the Cossacks, overran Muscovy, and made his own son, Vladislaf, 
Czar of Moscow, in 1612. This was the signal for the uprising 
of the orthodox against the Roman Catholic Poles, which 
ended in the liberation of R., and in the election to the throne 
in 1613 of the House of Romanoff (q. v.), which has ruled 
ever since. Michael Feodorovitch (1613-45) restored order 
and reformed the administration; the reign of Alexei Michaelo- 
vitch (1645-76) witnessed the dissemination of the art of 
printing, and following upon it the revision of the liturgy, 
psalter, and other religious books by the patriarch Nikon, 
and the exodus of the Raskolniks (q. v.). Under Feodor 
Alexievitch (1676-S2) R. gained Smolensk and great part 
of White R. from Poland, and rescued Little R. from the 
claims of Turkey. The regency of the subtle, energetic Sophia 
(1682-89), an audacious attempt at usurpation, was followed 
by the reign of Peter the Great (q. v.), the most remarkable in 
Russian annals. Thoroughly cosmopolitan in his sympathies, 
and endowed with courage only equalled by his Titanic energy, 
Peter modernised R. by a series of gigantic reforms, and by the 
success of his arms mightily extended her territory. Hitherto 
R. had belonged to Asia rather than to Europe, and ‘was 
doubtless regarded by Englishmen and Frenchmen pretty 
much as we nowadays regard Bokhara and Kashgar. Since then 
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glie has formed an integral part of the European political system, 
and her intellectual history has been but a reflection of taut or 
Western Europe, modified and coloured by national character and 
local conditions/ Utilitarian to the core, Peter raised R. to the 
level attained by the more advanced nations in material well-being, 
flooding the country with scientific men and cunning artificers. 
The nature of Peter's policy is well illustrated in the democratic 
character he gave to the nobility, and in the liberty he granted, 
on payment of a double poll-tax, to the dissenters, who regarded 
him as Antichrist. The reigns of Catharine I. (1725-27) and 
Peter II. (1727-30) were alike uneventful, but that of Anna 
(q. v. ), Peter's niece, previously Duchess of Kurland, is remark- 
able as the period when German influence became almost exclu- 
sive, and the court, the official world, and the schools, were 
Germanised. Biron (a. v.), to whom Anna entrusted the whole 
Administration, by his liarsh, tyrannical rule brought on a revo- 
lution, which raised Elizabeth, Peter's unmarried niece, to the 
throne in 1741. She tried to rid R. of foreigners, but in 
displacing the Germans she w*as only making more easy 
the entrance of the prevalent Gallomania. During the year- 
long reign of Peter III. (1762), the obligatory service of the 
nobility was abolished, and in strict justice the liberation of the 
serfs should have followed. Peter was assassinated by a court 
conspiracy, but the truth of this was doubted by the serfs, who 
hailed the rising of the Cossack pretender, Pugatchef. The 
revolt of the Cossacks was only quelled (1775) after it had 
assumed alarming proportions. Meanwhile, Peter was succeeded 
by his consort, Catharine II. (q. v.), the friend of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists, under whom French influence went far 
beyond external forms. After the Turkish wars and conse- 
quent annexations, South R. was almost uninhabited, and she 
introduced great numbers of foreign settlers. She removed the 
disabilities of the Raskolniks, founded educational institutions, 
built towns, created a noblesse on the French model, and tried 
hard, but failed, to call into existence a rich, intelligent bour- 
geoisie. The most brilliant of her many victories, the conquest 
of the Crimea (1783), revived the dream of a resuscitated Byzan- 
tine Empire. Her violent, eccentric son, Paul I. (q. v.), em- 
bittered by the demeanour of his mother’s favourites, humiliated 
the nobles, forbad the introduction of foreign publications, and 
organised a secret police. After allying himself against Fiance 
with Austria and Britain, he was on the eve of wai with the 
latter power when his assassination (1801) made way for Alex- 
ander I. (q. v.), who early showed great zeal in advancing* a 
grand educational scheme, and in purging the law of its harsher 
penalties. In the Napoleonic wars he sided with the allies, till 
compelled by the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) to accede to the policy 
of France. He wrested Finnland from Sweden, and Bessarabia 
and Moldavia from Turkey; but commercial distress in R. 
forced him again to change sides, and in rapid succession fol- 
lowed the French invasion of 1812, the destruction of the grand 
army, and the overthrow of Napoleon. At this time R. stood 
forth as the liberator of enthralled Europe and the arbiter of her 
destinies. After the fall of the Napoleonic empire Alexander 
reverted to a policy of repression, which was carried by Nicholas I. 
(q. v.) to an extreme ; and this opposition to liberalism and pro- 
gress had its literary counterpart in the nationalistic reaction of the 
Slavophils. Successful wars against Persia and Austria added 
to the territory of R., which was further enlarged by annexation 
of Poland (q. v.) in 1830. R. aided Austria to quell the Magyars 
(1849), and fought single-handed against the French, English, 
and Turks in the Crimean War (1853-56). In spite of the 
heroic defence of Sebastopol, the campaign resulted only in 
disaster. But by exposing the incapacity and dishonesty of the 
military administration, it gave the death-blow to the repressive 
system of Nicholas, ‘the Don Quixote of Autocracy.' ami pro- 
duced an intellectual movement and a moral revival uhleh led 
to gigantic results. Alexander II., sensible of the spiiuofthe 
time, removed the restrictions on the universities and the press, 
promoted the construction of railways, roads, river-steamers, and 
on the 3d March 1861 freed the Serfs, 23,000, 000 in number. 
During the Franco - German War, R. suddenly intimated 
her intention of setting aside the principal condition of the 
Treaty of Paris, and keeping a fleet of sufficient capacity in the 
Black Sea. In Central Asia, the policy of pacification by an- 
nexation, carried out with singular vigour and ability by Kauf- 
mann (q. v.), had by 1875 extended the frontier as set forth 
in the paragraph on Boundaries. But attention was suddenly 
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withdrawn from what appeared a menace against British India 
by the re-opening of the Eastern Question and a momentous 
European war (see Turkey). After the failure of the new 
Turkish Constitution of 1877 devised by Midhat Pasha, R, 
initiated the curious diplomatic proceedings resulting in the 
Protocol of 31st March, by which the Great Powers agreed 
to see the promised reforms of Turkey carried out. The blunt 
repudiation of the Protocol by Turkey was followed by a declara- 
tion of war by the Czar,' 24th April 1877. Lord Derby, in a 
despatch, censured R. for breaking away from the European 
concert and forcing on an unnecessary war. The apologetic 
reply of Prince Gortchakoff protested that R. would respect 

* British interests/ which were defined subsequently as the safe- 
guard of Constantinople, Egypt, the Suez Canal, and Persian 
Gulf. By the 26th June the Russians had found their way into 
Bulgaria, actually without serious opposition, the crossing of the 
Danube (begun 2 1st June) having been effected at Galatz, 
Braila, and Hirsova on the Dobrudscha, and from Simnitza 
to Sistova. Then followed the talcing of Tirnova (q. v.) 
and Nicopolis (q. v.) # and, in the third week of July, General 
Gourko's celebrated march through the Balkans, taking the 
Shipka Pass (q. v.) in/ reverse. But with nothing, apparently, 
to oppose his advance on Adrianople, Gourko had no power, 
for want of support, to complete his brilliant exploit, and 
his defeat by Suleiman Pasha (q. v.) at Eski Sagra compelled 
him to retire into the Balkan passes. In the desperate but 
futile attempt to take Fort Nicholas, at the summit of the 
Shipka Pass, Suleiman in a ten days’ struggle threw away 
20,000 of the best soldiers of the Porte. The unexpected 
gallantry and obstinacy of the Turks broke ill upon the 
paralysis which for a time seemed to hold both combatants. 
The prolonged resistance of Plevna (q. v.), ending in the dra- 
matic sortie of Osman Pasha (q. v,), had its counterpart in the 
brilliant feat of arms by which Kars (q. v.) was captured. The con- 
quest which inevitably followed led to the projection of the 
Treaty of San Stefano, which at first R. declined to submit 
to a Congress. This decision was reversed on the represen- 
tations of Lord Salisbury, the new head of the British Foreign 
Office, backed by the despatch of an English squadron to the 
Sea of Marmora. A Congress met at Beilimn June 187S, under 
the presidency of Prince Bismarck, and a Treaty was concluded on 
13th July. Its chief terms were the erection of Bulgaria into an 
‘automatic and tributary principality/ and of Serviaand Rumania 
into independent states the cession of the Bessarabian and Ar- 
menian districts, the conditional retention by Turkey of Eastern 
Rtimelia (q. v ), with the Balkans for its boundary, and the ‘ occu- 
pation and administration’ of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austto- 
Ilungary. The Russian army of occupation was limited to 50,000 
men, and the period fixed at nine months from the signature of 
the Treaty. On the withdrawal of the troops towards Adrian- 
ople in the first week of October 1878, grave disorders were re- 
ported, especially at Silivria, and the commander-in-chief, < ieneral 
Todleben, ordered re- occupation, while making energetic repre- 
sentations fur the purpose of inducing the Porte to prevent the 
outbreak of atrocities. By the 10th October the Russians had re- 
occupied Tchekmedje and Tchataldja, and positions under the 
walls of Constantinople. Since the Treaty of Beilin, perhaps 
it would be more correct to say since the publication of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, R. has developed a more active 
policy in reference to Afghanistan, the issue of which it is diffi- 
cult to foresee. See Schnitzer, Res Institutions tie In A' us sit 
(2 vols. 1867); Eckardt, Mode) n R. (Lond, 1870, enlarged 
ed. 1874) ; Rahton, Early Russian History (Lond. 1874); Prof. 
Solowcf, History of R. (25th vul. 1875) ; D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
Russia (2 vols. Lond. 1877) ; Allied Kambaud, His tot re de la 
Rurne (Par. 1878) ; Rev. Malcolm MacColl, Russian and Eng* 
l is A Diplomacy (Lond. 1878), and Turkey and Russia (Edino. 
T. C. Jack, 1877-78). 

Russian Language and Literature. The^ Russian 
language is the most important member of the Slavonic branch 
of the Aryan family of speech, being spoken by about sixty 
millions of people. Of these, however, nearly four millions in 

* White Russia, ’ and some fourteen and a half millions in ‘ Little 
Russia/ employ dialects deriving their names from those districts, 
both of which were long subject to the Lithuanians and Poles, 
the ‘Little Russian' dialecf being almost entitled to be styled a 
distinct language. But the remainder speak Russian proper, or 
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* Great Russian, p a language singularly free from patois, varying 
te alightly in the numerous provinces in which it prevails* 
There on ce existed a cultivated 1 White Russian,’ in which 
several Whs were written, but what is now so called is merely 
A dialect confined to peasants. 4 Little Russian 1 still endeavours 
to hold its own as a literary language, and it can boast of several 
recent writers of note both in prose and verse. But its cultivation 
Is discouraged by the Russian authorities, and it seems to be 
destined to the same fate as * White Russian.’ But ‘ Great Rus- 
sian* has long been enlarging its area, is now spoken over a large 
portion of Europe and Asia, and appears likely to spread still 
farther. Modern Russian is sometimes called a descendant of the 
‘ Church- Slavonic/ the language of the liturgies of the Russo- 
Greek ChUrch ; but that is incorrect. 1 Old Russian,’ the mother 
of modem * Great Russian,’ and ’Old Bulgarian,’ the language 
employed by Cyril and Methodius in the translation of the Scrip- 
tures they made for their Slavonic converts to Christianity in the 
9th c., seem to have been sister dialects of Slavonic speech. 
When the Russians in their turn became Christians, towards the 
end of the ioth c., they received from their Byzantine 
instructors the 4 Old Bulgarian’ version of the Scriptures, and 
the alphabet which had been invented for the purpose of writing 
it, and which was called, in memory of its inventor, Cyrillic. 
Their speech remained what it had been, ‘ Old Russian,’ but the 
literature which began to exist among them, due at first entirely 
to the pei^ of monks, expressed itself in ‘ Church Slavonic,’ a 
language now widely differing from that spoken by the Russian 
people. From a mixture of this ‘ Church Slavonic ’ with * Old 
Russian,’ gradually grew up the language in which Russian lite- 
rature untu a comparatively recent period expressed itself. The 
eailiest writers of whose works specimens have been preserved 
were Luke Zhidyata, Bishop of Novgorod in 1036, Iiilarion, 
Metropolitan of Kief in 1051, and Theodosius, Abbot of the Pet- # 
chersky Monastery at Kief in 1062. Of the writings of each of the * 
first two only a single homily or exhortation has survived ; the 
third is known by an Epistle to the Grand Prince Isyaslaf on the 
Latin Faith , ten short exhortations to his monks, and one longer 
exhortation to the people. Most of the religious writings of this 

E eriod, such as Lives of the Saints and similar works composed 
y monks, were of no great intrinsic value. But most valuable 
were the Chronicles which began to be compiled in monasteries, 
some of which have been preserved, and form the basis of Rus- 
sian history. Chief among these isthe work known as Nestor’s 
Chronicle, its commencement being attributed to a monk 
of that name, who entered the cloister at Kief about 1073, 
died about IIIJ. Four nth c. Chronicles have been preserved ; 
two from the N., known as those of Novgorod and of Souzdal, 
and two from the S., the Kief and the Voihynian. Those of the 
N. are meagre and dry 5 the Southern are richer in details, and 
more poetic in language. Next to the Chronicles , the most 
valuable written relics of the early period of Russian history, 
that in which the successors of Rurik ruled at Kief, are the 
Russkaya Pravda or ‘Russian Rights,’ the code of laws issued 
by Yaroslaf I., who reigned from 1019 to 1054, its enlarged 
recension issued by his granason, Vladimir Monomachus, who 
leigned from 1113 to 1125, and the quaint Instructions to his 
Children, composed by the latter prince. To the 12th c. are 
attributed also the curious Letter or Petition addressed by Daniel 
Zatochnik (or the Exile) to a prince of Pereyaslavl, and the 
celebrated poem About the Expedition of Igor, describing an 
expedition undertaken by a Russian prince of that name against 
the Polovtsy in 1188. Unfortunately the unique MS. attnbuted 
to the 14th or 15th c., from which it was edited by Count Mussin 
Pushkin in 1800, is said to have been burnt during the fire of 
Moscow in 1812. In the fires kindled by the Tartars during the 
13th c. many of the records of early Russian literature doubtless 
perished, and its development was long checked by the results 
of their conquests. During the long period of Tartar rule, litlle 
was written except in the cloister ; only when it came to an end 
in tiie 15th c. did culture begin slowly to revive. Its principal 
fosterer was Maxim Grek,*or the Greek (1480-1556), a monk 
from Mount Athos, who during his stay of thirty-eight years 
in Russia composed 140 different works, mostly of a polemical 
nature, directed against various heresies. lie was himself, 
towards the end of his career, charged with heresy and with 


84), is the Correspondence between that monarch and Prime 
Andrew Kurbsky, one of his nobles who fled into Lithuania, and 
who afterwards wrote a history of the Tsar’s life and reign down 
to the year 1578. Another very interesting and Valuable work 
belonging to the some period is the Domostroi, or Household 
Management, attributed to the priest Sylvester, whose influence 
prevailed during the brightest part of that Tsar’s career.' A a 
Prince Kurbsky T s History and his correspondence with Ivon TV, 
throw much light upon the life led by the public men of the day, 
so does the Domostroi bring clearly before its readers the private 
and social life of Russia, its sixty-three chapters showing how a 
citizen ought to live and conduct his household, and what should 
be his relations with his family and his neighbours. Among the 
most important works compiled about this time must be classed 
the Great Chety Mtnei, a long series of Lives of the Saints, due 
to the labours of the Metropolitan Makary ; the Sudebnik, a 
code of laws, compiled by the order of Ivan IV . ; and the Stog- 
laf or Hundred Chapters, a clerical statute-book, drawn up by 
a council of the Church convened by that Tsar in 1551. The 
want of correctness in the then existing scriptural and liturgical 
MSS. led, soon after that date, to the introduction of printing 
into Russia. In neighbouring Slavonic states it already prevailed# 
printing presses having existed in Cracow since 1491, and in 
Vilna, then a Lithuanian city, since 1525, In 1548 Ivan IV. 
sent to Germany for printers, but they were prevented from 
entering Russia. In 1553 he ordered a printing-office to be con- 
structed at Moscow, and in 1564 appeared the first book printed 
in Russia, the Acts and Epistles of St. Paul . In 1565 another 
work appeared, but then the printers were accused of heresy, 
and obliged to leave Moscow. Two of them took refuge in 
Lithuania, where one of them managed the press set up at Ostrog 
by Prince Constantine Ostrozhsky (or of Ostrog), and there, in 
1581, printed the first complete Slavonic Bible. In 1568 The 
Moscow printing-press resumed its labours, a Psalter appearing 
in that year. But the influence of the press was for a long time 
very slight. The transcribing of MSS. still went on, the printing 
of Cliuich books being looked upon with a distrust which, among 
some of the Raskolniks or Dissidents, is still kept up, only 
written liturgical books being accepted by them. The avowed 
severance of the Raskolniks fiom the Established Church dates 
from the time of the correction of the Church books by the Pat- 
riarch Nicon, whose subsequent trial gave rise to one of the 
most important records of the time, the Replies which he made 
to the charges brought against him. The greater part of the 
books printed at the Moscow press were on religious subjects, 
but in 1647 appeared a work on the Art of War, and in 1649 the 
Ulozhenie, or Code of Laws, drawn up by the order of the Tsar 
Alexis Mikhailovitch. During his reign dramatic performances 
commenced in Russia. The students of the Theological College 
founded at Kief towards the end of the 16th c,, were in the habit 
of acting mysteries or sacred dramas, and a literature of that 
kind spiang up in Little Russia, encouraged by the Metropolitan 
Peter Mogila (1597 — 1646), himself an author both in prose and 1 
verse. After a time these theatrical representations made their 
way to Moscow, some of them being composed by ecclesiastics 
of note, such as Simeon of Polotsk (1628-82), and Demetrius 
of Rostof (1651-1709). But although some progress in culture 
had by this time been made, it was not till Peter the Great had 
carried out his reforms that a Russian literature became possible. 
These extended to the Russian alphabet, which he modernised, 
its letters being made simpler and clearer than the Slavonic 
characters till then in use. Under his guidance, numbers of 
foreign books were translated, several printing-presses were set 
up, and (m 1703) the first Russian newspaper was founded. 
Many young men, of different social ranks, were sent abroad to 
study. Among these was a peasant named Pososhkof, who 
wrote several works, the most remarkable being a book On 
Poverty and PL lies, containing a detailed account of the con- 
dition of Russia in his time. Another writer educated abroad 
was Vassily Tatishtclief (1686-1750), who wrote a History of 
Russia, brought down to the year 1462. It was not pub- 
lished till thirty years after his death, when it was edited by 
command of Catherine II. He also did much for Russian geo- 
graphy, especially with respect to Siberia. Under Peter’s suc- 
cessors, poetry began to be cultivated in Russia. Prince 
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Antiochus Kantemir (1708-44), the son of a former Hospodar of 
Moldavia, wrote eight rhymed satires, which rank among the 
best which Russia has produced. He also translated much, in- 
cluding the Epistles of Horace. Vassily Trediakovsky (1703- 
69) produced much verse, and attempted to draw up laws for 
poetical composition. He also turned his attention to the 
neglected field of Russian grammar, especially with regard to its 
alphabet and to orthography. But it was not till the time of 
Michael Lomonosof (17 11-65) that anything systematic in that 
direction was done. That remarkable man, the son of a fisher- 
man in the Archangel government, began his literary career under 
great difficulties, but he ultimately achieved success, and used it 
well. He wrote much on many subjects, chiefly scientific, both 
in prose and verse. But his great merit was that he systematised 
and simplified Russian grammar, and drew a clear line between 
modern Russian and the older language which had been so much 
influenced by Church Slavonic. Alexander Sumarokof (1718-77) 
was another prolific writer. He has been styled the creator of 
the Russian theatre, being the author of numerous dramas both 
in prose and verse, as well as of many other works. The first 
national theatie was opened in 1746 by a merchant at Yaroslaf, 
but not long afterwards Russian pieces began to be performed 
both at St. Petersburg and at Moscow. Under Catherine II., 
who was herself the author of several Russian comedies, much 
was written for the stage. The chief dramatist of the period was 
Denis von Vizin (1744-92), of whose numerous writings, on 
various subjects, two are still in vogue — The Brigadier and 7 'he 
Miner. Among the numerous writers in verse who rendered 
this period so brilliant, the chief lyric poet was Gabriel Derzhavin 
(1743*1816). lie wrote a large amount of poetry, which is still 
highly esteemed, one of his odes, ‘ To God,’ having extended 
his fame over a great part of Europe, and even as far as China. 
As an epic poet Michael Khcraskof (1733-1807) occupied the 
first place, the title of 4 the Russian Homer’ being gamed for 
lain by two long works, the Rossiyada, celebrating the capture 
of Kasari by Ivan IV., and the Vladimir , describing the conver- 
sion of Russia to Christianity. Hippolit Bogdanovitch ( 1 743 - 
1803) was rendered famous by his poem called Dnshcnha , an 
imitation of La Fontaine’s tale of Cupid and Psyche, lie wrote 
several other works, the most interesting of which was the Col- 
lection of Russian Proverbs which he made at the request of the 
Empress Catherine. Another imitator of La Fontaine was Tvan 
Khemnitser (1745-84), the son of a Saxon who settled in Russia. 
His fables became famous after his death, and still continue to 
be read. Meanwhile a considerable periodical literature had 
sprung up. The Academy of Sciences, which was founded by 
Peter the Great in 1724, and inaugurated the following ycai by 
Catherine I., began to publish, in 1755, a literary journal, under 
the title of Monthly Works for F.difu at ion and Diversion. 
This was edited by Gerhard Muller (1705-83), a Westphalian 
who became naturalised in Russia, and who, besides writing 
many valuable books, rendered excellent service by editing a 
number of old Russian works hitherto preserved in MS. only, 
such as the Statute' Book of Ivan IV, , and the St open nay a Kniga, 
or Step Book , a genealogical table of the House of Runk, drawn 
up by command of the same monarch, al >0 the Russian histories 
of Tatishtchef and Chilkof, and many others. This journal was 
followed by numerous periodicals of a similar kind, several of 
which were edited by Nicholas Novlkof (1744-181S), the first 
Russian bibliographer, and the founder of the first circulating 
library at Moscow. After a time the number of journals increased 
rapidly, owing to the activity of Russian literature during the 
second half of the iSth c., till it was checked by the troubles to 
which the French Revolution gave rise. The first Russian author 
who obtained a European reputation was Nicholas Karamzin 
(1765-1826). Beginning as a writer of translations, lyric poems, 
and short romances, he Commenced m 1803 his great History of 
the Russian Empire , on which he wo iked during the rest of his 
life. The twelfth volume, bringing the history down to the year 
1611, was not published till after his death. Karamzin had a 
great influence on Russian prose, introducing a light, simple 
style. Most of his literary contemporaries were poets, all of 
whom were more or less imitators. The writers of the romantic 
school which flourished up to the time of Gogol, derived their 
inspiration from Germany, France, or England. Chief among 
them was Vassily Zhukovsky (1783-1852), a graceful translator 
and imitator, and an excellent writer of Russian verse. During the 
reign of Alexander I, the taste for poetry spread rapidly, the 
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number of its cultivators being immense. Ivan Dmitrief (1760- 
1837) was a fluent writer of lyrics, and his fables gained him a 
reputation which still survives. Baron Anton Delvig (1798- 
1831) wrote numerous idylls and other poems, some of Which 
he contributed to the Polar Star . This ‘literary alma- 
nack,’ which political events afterwards rendered famous, first 
appeared in 1822, edited by two representatives of the party 
of progress, Kondraty Ryleyef and Alexander Bestujef. They 
both took part in the military insurrection which followed 
upon the accession of Nicholas in December 1825. The former 
was hanged, the latter was reduced to the ranks and exiled. 
Eugene Baratynsky, Nicholas Yozykof, Constantine Batyushkof, 
and a host of other writers, belonged to this period, so fertile in 
Russian verse. Many of them were dramatists. * Such a service 
as Karamzin rendered to Russian narrative was rendered by 
Vladislaf Ozerof (1770-1816) to Russian tragedy, which he made 
more natural than before, better fitted to touch and to interest. 
Several other dramatists of note belong to this period. One of 
them, Alexander Griboyedof (1795-1829), is still remembered as 
the author of a very successful satirical comedy, Gore ot nma i or 
Misfortune from Cleverness. Prince Alexander Shakofsky ( 1 777 — 
1846) is said to have exercised considerable influence on the de- 
velopment of the Russian theatre, for which he wrote numerous 
pieces and trained many actors ; and Nicholas Khmelnitsky 
(17S9-1846) was another popular writer for the stage, Ivan 
Kriiof (1768-1844) also began his literary career as a dramatist, 
and some of his comedies aie worthy of note. But it is to his 
Fables that he owes his widely spread reputation. Beginning as 
an imitator, almost translator, of La Fontaine, he gradually 
developed an original talent for satire and epigram which was 
appreciated not only at couit and in fashionable society, but also 
by the middle classes and even the common people, into whose 
memory many of his couplets have sunk deep, llis fables have 
been lianslatcd into many languages. The lasl twenty years of 
his life belonged to the most brilliant period of Russian litera- 
ture. Both in prose and in verse, fiction was represented by 
writers who weie far superior to most of the elegant imitators 
who preceded them, and they created a national literature which, 
based on a bioad and solid foundation, is likely to enduic. 
Russians usually name as their most illustrious and most charac- 
teristic author, Nicholas Gogol (1808-52). He was a native qf 
Little Kusda, and lie owed his first success to his sketches of the 
life and manners of tlmt part of the empire. Describing places 
and people as they weie, lie founded a realistic school of prose 
fiction which, as was the case elsewhere, completely displaced 
the romantic school which preceded it. Ilis works have the 
merit also of being thoroughly Russian, founded upon incidents, 
and representing manners and customs, which are typical of the 
country and of the period in which he lived. No other Russian 
comedy was so successful as his Revisor, first represented in 1836, 
in which he depicts the official life of a provincial town, describing 
the commotion produced by the arrival of a stranger who is sup- 
posed to be on a visit of inspection, and portraying, in caricature, 
but still with truth and vigou:, the various types of Tchinovniks 
or civil servants. And no other Russian novel has produced such 
a sensation a*; was caused by the appearance in 1842 of his 
MerlT’ifiya Dus hi, or 4 Dead Souls,’ In it, while describing the 
expedition of an adventurer who swindles the government by 
means of fictitious purchases of 4 souls’, as male serfs were called 
in olden days, he brings upon the stage a senes of representatives 
of Russian life, landed proprietors, officials, and peasants, all 
seen from the point of view of a satirist, but all clearly distin- 
guished from each other. The position held by Gogol among 
lviioian novelists is occupied among Russian poets by Alex- 
ander Pushkin (1799 -1837), whose Eugene Onegin is a work 
of real genius, a poem in which the individuality of the author 
makes itself cleai ly discernible, although the influence is suffi- 
ciently perceptible of Byron, the writer whom Pushkin most 
profoundly admired, and most often imitated. Outwardly it 
bears some resemblance to Don Juan, but the thought which 
inspires it is thoroughly Russian, and*so are its characters and the 
life they lead. His other poems, especially the Tsigane or 
4 Gipsies/ Fountain of Batcnisarai, and The Prisoner of the 
Caucasus , as well as his prose tales, bear witness to great powers 
which might, when matured, have produced still greater works j 
but in his thirty-eighth year he was killed in a duel. Such was 
also the fate, at a still earlier age, of the second of Russia’s poets, 
Michatd Lermontof (1815-41), who traced back his descent to a 
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Scotch family named Lermont. Like Pushkin, he was greatly 
influenced by Byron* but he also possessed, together with a re- 
markable mastery over verse, such intellectual qualities as might 
Have enabled Him to do much more than the works by which he 
is best known. Among these are 7 'ke Demon and Mtsyri (a 
Georgian name for a lay-brother), in both of which he turned to 
good account his acquaintance with the then unfamiliar Caucasus ; 
his novel, a Hero of Our Times , which has been widely translated ; 
and many, lytic pieces.' In one of his poems he touched ground 
which might have yielded him rich material for song. His 
metrical romance About the Tar Ivan Vasilievitch is written in 
imitation of the semi-historical poems, peculiar to Russia, called 
builinas . It was from his study of another branch of Russian 
popular song that Alexis Koltsof (1809-42) gained the power 
which be possessed of expressing himself in a manner quite dis- 
tinct from that of any of tnc poets of Western Europe, The son of 
a small cattle-dealer in the town of Voroneje, lie pursued 
His literary career under great difficulties, but his intimate 
acquaintance with the life of the common people enabled him to 
write about them, and to express their thoughts and feelings, I 
with truth. His native place gave birth also to another poet of 
the people, Ivan Nikitin (1826-61), who kept a small bookshop 
there. His poems resemble those of Koltsof in their truth to 
nature as well as in their genuine pathos. Another recent writer 
of great power was Nicholas Nekrasof who has left behind him 
a number of pictures of peasant life, drawn with singular force, 
truth, and pathos, as well as many other poems which are likely 
to survive. But recent imaginative writers have devoted them- 
selves almost entirely to prose fiction. The best known among 
them is Ivan Tourguenef (bom 1818), whose Memoirs of a Sports- 
man first gained him a reputation, which is now very widely 
spread, his woiks having been translated into many languages. 
Most of his writings, but especially his Noble Nest, and a number 
of minor tales, prove that he is a master of pathos, and a most 
subtle analyser and delineator of character. Ills more recent 
works, such as Fathers ami Children , Smoke , and Virgin Soil, 
show how great is his power of representing the different phases 
through which during the last twenty years Russian thought has 
passed on all that concerns the social and political questions of 
the day. Another novelist of real power is Count Leo Tolsky, 
whose principal work, l Car and Peace (1868), contains a senes 
of rcmaikable pictures of Russian life at home and in the 
field during the caily part of the present century. Ilis later 
work, Anna Karenina , is also a novel of great power. One ot 
the most striking of recent Russian novels is the Oblomof of Ivan 
Gonlcharof, which has given rise to the term * Oblomofisin,' to 
express the peculiar mixture of indolence and despondency to 
which Russian natures arc peculiaily liable. Among other 
noteworthy novelists maybe mentioned Grigorovitch and Fisern- 
sky, authors of very realistic descriptions of Russian life; Dos- 
toevsky, best known by his Notes j tom a Prison House , giving 
an account of convict life in Siberia, and by his Crime and Pun- 
ishment , a psychological study of a murderer’s career ; Tchernia- 
shevsky, the author of a Nihilist story entitled IVhat is to be 
Done ? which produced a great sensation ; and Soltykof, who, 
under the pseudonym of Stchcdrin, has produced a number of 
satirical works, such as the Provincial Sketches and', the Task- 
kentians , intended to lash the faults and follies of his countrymen. 
Of the writers of recent historical novels, a branch of fiction 
much cultivated in Russia, Count Alexis Tolstoy may be taken 
as the representative, the author of Prince Serebryanny , a tale of 
the limes of Ivan the ^Terrible. He was also the author of 
several historical dramas. But the only dramatic writer of note 
# who has appeared for some years past is Ostrovsky, the author 
of a great number of plays, chiefly devoted to depicting the life 
led by the commercial and official classes. Poetry and the drama 
have for some time been neglected in Russia. Prose fiction 
flourishes, supported by the aid of several excellent reviews or 
magazines, one of which, the Messenger of Em ope, yields in merit 
to scarcely any Western periodical. O11 graver subjects much 
has been written. Among the critical wi iters whom Russia 
has produced, the most rcmaikable was Vissarion Bielinsky 
(1815-41), to whom the literary men of the early portion 
of the reign of Nicholas, the most brilliant period of Russian 
poetry, were greatly indebted. He was an ardent supporter 
of the cause of the Zapadniki or ‘ Occidentals,/ whose 
great object was to raise Russia to the level of Western 
Europe in culture and general civilisation against the 
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of note, such as the poet Alexis Khomyftof (1804-60). Among 
works of research, the best have been those devoted to the 
history, archaeology, literature, and resources of Russia* The 
time nas not yet come for the completely free handling in 
that country pf political, religious, and metaphysical questions ; 
and the Russian writers who have turned their attention to 
them in exile have not, with the exception of Alexander Bert- 
zen, so long the influential editor of the Kolokot or Bell and 
the Polar Star , produced any works of note. But on all that 
concerns the history of their native land, a number of Russian 
authors have thrown light by means of very many excellent 
works. The histories of Russia by Solovief and Bestujef-Ruimin 
are of great value, and an immense amount of historical material 
has of late years been printed by learned societies, and in such 
periodicals as the Russian Antiquity , and the Russian Archive, 
Other writers of note on Russia history and archaeology are 
numerous, such as Ko&lomarof, Pogodin, Polevoi, Ilovaisky, 
Zabyelin, and a host of others. One subject connected with 
Russian literature has of late years been well worked, the folk- 
lore of Russia. In the memories of the common people have 
been preserved rich stoies of legendary fiction, both in prose and 
verse, and numerous collections have been made and commented 
upon. The collections of folk-tales by Afanasief, and of builinas 
or metrical romances by Ruibnikof, the Kireefsky Brothers, 
Bczsonof, and Hilferding, and the comments upon them by 
Buslaef, Stassof, Orest Miller, and many others, yield in merit 
to no similar woiks produced elsewhere. Theology has pro- 
duced a literature of its own, but, like the Russo-Greek Church 
to which it owes its existence, it is formal, narrow, and anti- 
quated. Science is represented yearly by many volumes, but 
there are few of its branches in which contributions have been 
made by Russia to the literature of the world. The study of the 
Oriental languages has been forced upon Russia by her geogra- 
phical position, and many valuable works upon them have been 
published in that country, especially as regards the languages of 
Central Asia and the Caucasus. And from the time of Athanasius 
Nikitin, a merchant of Tver, who made a journey in 1470 to the 
East Indies, of which he left behind him an interesting account, 
there have been many books of travel written, some of which, 
like the recently-published Mongolia by rrzcwalski, have become 
generally known by means of tianslations. In many branches 
of knowledge the Russians still occupy the position of 
learners, and have not yet begun to teach. And the masses of 
the people being all but utterly unlettered, in spite of the efforts 
which have been made to educate them during the reign of 
Alexander 11 ., the public to which literature has to appeal for 
support is comparatively small. Up to the end of the year 1823, 
there were printed in Russia, according to Sopikof, 13,249 
Russian ancl Slavonic books. Under the repressive government 
of Nicholas, the publication of Russian books fell off, but with, 
the accession and the early reforms of Alexander II., literature 
began to flourish anew. Mczhof's catalogue of books, published 
in 1875-76, mentions 1217 literary works, 798 theological, 44 
philosophical, 500 educational, 35 1 judicial and political, 163 
technological, 521 historical, geographical, 5rc. , 204 mathemati- 
cal, 223 militaiy and naval, 180 on natural science, 336 medical, 
496 linguistic, 42 artistic, and 395 periodical works, making a 
total, including miscellanies and also re-issues of the same work, 
of 5865 publications. See Otto, History of Russian Literature 
(Oxf. 1839) ; Talvi, Languages and Literature cf the Slavic 
Nations (New York, 1850) ; Galakhof, Istonya Russkoi Stoves - 
nosti (2 vols. St. Petersb. 1863-76) ; Polevoy, Istoriva Russkoi 
lifer attend (2d ed. 1874) ; C. Courrierc, Histoive de la Littera - 
tuie Content foraine en Aussie (Par. 1S75). 

Russian Leather. The manufacture of leather is one of 
the oldest staple industries of Russia. One variety of soft tanned 
leather, white in colour or dyed red or black, is prepared from 
heifer hides. It is called you ft, or R. L. White and black 
youft is chiefly consumed within the bounds of the empire for 
making boots, belts, cartridge-pouches, &c. for the army, and ' 
for many other purposes. The red kind, however, is well known 
as R. L. in Western Europe, where it is extensively employed 
in bookbinding, for travelling-bags, cigar-cases, porte-monnaies, 
&c. It is soft and pliant, grained, unaffected by damp, and 
possessed of a peculiar and somewhat fragrant odour which 
repels insects ana thereby protects the leather from their ravages. 
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The red colour is produced with a solution of alum and extract 
of red sandalwood, and the peculiar smell is due to the empy- 
reumatic oil of birch bark, which, mixed with oil or fat, is 
employed in the, process of currying. Paris now manufactures 
R. L. from sheep and goat skins after the methods pursued in 
Russia with heifer-hides. 

Rust is the common name for a parasitic fungus which 
attacks the leaves, glumes, stalks, &c. of cereals and grasses, 
showing itself in the form of orange and brown rust-like spots 
and blotches breaking out from the internal tissue of the plant. 
It is most common on barley, wheat, and oats, less so on rye 
and the wild grasses, though many of the grasses are infected, 
thereby maintaining a supply of the fungus ready to attack the 
corn-crops whenever these are brought into a slate adapted to 
receive the protospores. This pest is now named by botanists 
Trichobasis Rubigo vera (and one or two allied species), belong- 
ing to the order Pucciniai (see Uredo). Amongst farmers the 
names R., red-rag, red-robin, and red-gum are current. 

Rns'tchuk, a picturesque town of Bulgaria, on the S. bank 
of the Danube, opposite Giurgevo, 40 miles S. of Bucharest and 
38 N. W. of Rasgrad by the R. and Varna Railway. It is defended 
by several batteries, and has thirty mosques, several Greek and 
Armenian churches and synagogues, two public baths, &c. Till 
1877, when it was captured by the Russians, R. was the residence 
of a Turkish vali-pasha, and it is still the chief industrial town 
in the lower course of the Danube, manufacturing extensively 
linens, silks, muslins, leather, cigars, pipe -heads, and pottery. 
Pop. 22,000, of whom about half are Turks, one-fourth Bul- 
garians, 956 Jews, 778 Armenians, and 469 gipsies. In the war 
of 1877-78 the left division of the Russian army under the 
Csarevitch was called the army of R., and proceeded after the 
crossing of the Danube in the direction of the city, but did not 
venture to attack it. 

Rustic, or Rusticated Work, masonry in which the 
joints are grooved or channelled. Sometimes only the horizontal 
joints are so treated, sometimes all. The grooves, either moulded 
or plain, are formed in different ways, and the surface of the 
stone is either artificially roughened, or, as is now more usual, 
left smooth. R. is frequently used m rough Gothic work, but is 
most common in classical or Italian architecture. 

Rutabaga. See T ujRNir. 
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Fontaine. Princes, popes, prelates, barons, burgesses, advo- 
cates, even serfs, are in turn the butt of His ridicule; mt it is 
against the religious orders that he darts his keenest and most 
pungent epigrams. Perhaps the finest of his fabliaux is Chariot 
le Juif One of his pieces, entitled Mort ou la Repentance R, % 
has given rise to the conjecture that this merciless mocker of 
priests closed his career in the cloister, seeking there the repose 
denied him in the world. See A. JubiuaL CEuvres Complies die 
R. (2 vols. Par. 1838-39). 

Ruth, Rook of, gives the family history of the great-grand- 
parents of David, King of Israel. Ruth was a Moabitess, who 
had married a Jew of the name of Mahlon, one of two sous of a 
family which was driven to the Land of Moab in the time of a 
famine. When both were now widowed, Ruth accompanied her 
mother-in-law on her return to Bethlehem, where she was married 
to Boaz, a relative of her first husband. By him she became the 
mother of Obcd, the father of Jesse, the father of David. The 
circumstances described thus happened in the third generation 
before David, which is more definite than * the time when the 
Judges ruled ’ (i. 1). As to the date of its composition, it must 
have been written at least as late as the reign of David, whose 
genealogy it gives. Ch, iv. 7 implies that it was not written till 
a considerable time after the events related. As an idyllic pic- 
ture of antique unsophisticated life it possesses an enduring charm. 
See Bleek’s Einleit . in d. Alt Test, (Eng. trails. 1869). 

Ruthe'niane, or Russ'niakft, a branch of the Slavonic 
race, chiefly inhabiting Gallicia and Northern Hungary, their 
total number in the Austro-Hungarian empire amounting (1876) 
to 3,200,000, according to Dr. A, Ficker’s estimate. The R. are 
ethnologically almost identical with the Little Russians of Po- 
dolia and Volhynia (also sometimes known as R.), and belong, 
for the most part, to the Greek United Church. They preserved 
their dialect through the Polish domination of the 17th and iSth 
centuries, a domination that led to the massacre of hundreds of 
Polish nobles by infuriated peasants in 1846, and to the opposi- 
tion offered by the Ruthenian to the Polish members in the Pan- 
slavic Congress at Prague (1848). Of late years the Russniak 
dialect has sunk to a patois, being superseded in literature by 
Russian. The songs and folklore of the race, however, had 
been already collected in Vailav’s Piesni Polskie i Ruskie (Lemb. 
1S33). See Biedermann, Die Ungarischrcn Ruthenen , ihr Erwerb 
and 2 lire Gesch /elite (Innsb. 1S62-68). 


Ruta'ceee is a natural order of thalamifloial Dicotyledons of 
Hooker’s cohort Gerania/es , consisting of shrubs or trees, or 
rarely herbs, with compound or simple ex-stipulate leaves dotted 
with translucent glands; from four to five sepals, petals, and 
stamens ; an annular disc, between stamens and ovary ; four or 
five carpels, mostly connate ; oblongor reniform seeds, and large 
embryo. The orders A urantiaceic and Zanthoxylar being now 
included under R. } render the number of species belonging to it 
about 700, divided into seven tribes, and distributed through the 
hot and temperate zones of both hemispheres. Many genera are 
confined to tropical America (tribe Cuspariea: ), to the Cape of 
Good Hope (tribe Eiosmea), to Australia (tribe Boroniete), and to 
S. Asia (most of tribe Aurantit’ez). 

Rute'beuf, a famous trouvere of the 13th c. Almost nothing 
is known of his history. From his writings we learn that lie had 
no other profession than that of rwteur ; while a phrase in his 
Dit de VErberie leads to the conclusion that he was a native of 
Champagne. R., however, was no common minstrel or jong- 
leur. If misery forced him to beg, he addressed himself to the 
King and to the most illustrious personages of France. That 
he suffered from poverty is not wonderful. By his own admis- 
sion he was idle, debauched, evil-tongued, and addicted to 
gambling. The fifty-six pieces which R. has left are mostly 
short ; they comprise satirical or devotional dits, historic songs, 
hymns, plaints, in which he celebrates the memory of his dead 
benefactors or mourns over public calamities, tensons , a small 
number of fabliaux , two legends, some allegorical trifles, and a 
drama. R. is a very unequal writer ; he is rude and full of 
affectations, but there is withal so much verve, originality, and 
energy m his poems — so much, in a word, of genuine inspiration 
—that modern criticism has assigned him a foremost place in the 
ranks of the trouvfcres. Satire is his true element. In this 
respect he foreshadows the characteristic feature of later French 
literature, and may be regarded as a medieval Voltaire or La 
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Ruthe'nium (Ru = io 4.2), one of the platinum metals, asso- 
ciated with iridium, osmium, and rhodium in platinum ores. 
The metal is hard, brittle, almost infusible, and scarcely affected 
by even aqua regia. Four oxides are known, of which one, 
Ruthenic acid (RuOa), has not been obtained separate from its 
salts. The binoxide (RuO # ) and sesquoxide (Ru fl O s ) have feeble 
basic properties. The protoxide (RuQ) is a datk-grey powder 
insoluble in acids. 

Ruth'erford, Samuel, a Scotch divine, born about 1600 
in the parish of C railing, Roxburghshire, studied at Edinburgh, 
was chosen professor of classical literature in 1 623, but soon 
turned his attention to theology, and in 1627 was seLtied as 
parish minister of Anwoth in Kirkcudbrightshire. In 1636 he 
published at Amsterdam an elaborate work in Latin on the 
Arniinian controversy, entitled ExercUationcs ApologeticcC pro 
Divina Gratia, For this he was deposed in 1630, and ordered 
to confine himself to the city of Aberdeen, then a stronghold of 
Episcopacy. Here he wrote most of those Letters (first pub- 
lished in 1664) which have given him so great a celebrity. R. 
took part in the famous Glasgow Assembly of 1638, and was ' 
soon after appointed professor of divinity at St. Andrews. He 
went in 1643 as one of the Scotch Commissioners to the West- 
minster Assembly, issued his famous Lex Rex in 1644 against 
the doctrine of absolute moparchy, became Principal of St. 
Andrews in 1649, and was twice offered a chair of divinity in 
Holland in iGjr. He died March 19, 1661. R, wrote nume- 
rous other works both in Latin and English. He was a man of 
great piety and intellectual fervour, 

Ruth'ergden, popularly Ruglen, a town in Lanarkshire^ 
on the left # bank of the Clyde, 2J miles S.E. of Glasgow by 
rail. It fom^rly consisted of one long and wide trot irregularly 
built street, with smaller streets branching from it from N. toS., 
but of late years it has been almost entirely rebuilt, and largely 
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extended. It is separated from the river by a low and rich tract 
of burgh land, known as the Green, The townhali in Main 
Street, erected in 1861 at a cost of £ 7000 , is the finest building, 
R, hassix churches and a public library. Its trade is chiefly 
dependent upon that of Glasgow, and many of its inhabitants are 
engaged in weaving muslins for its manufacturers. It has also 
(1875) very extensive chemical works, three power-loom manu- 
factories, a paper-mill, a pottery, tube-works, and a boat-building 
yard. Its lairs are noted for a great show of horses, particularly 
Of Clydesdale breed. R. unites with Kilmarnock, Dumbarton, 
Fort-GUsgow, and Renfrew in returning a member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. {1871) 9543, R. is one of the most ancient royal 
burghs in Scotland, having received its charter from David I. in 
urn In *1226 its boundaries were fixed to exclude Glasgow, 
which had previously formed a part of it. Its old castle was 
demolished by the Regent Murray after the battle of Langside. 
Until recently the town did not advance with the prosperity of 
the times. 

Ru'thixi (Cym. Rhyd-din or Castcll-Coch, ‘red castle ’), a 
town of Denbighshire, N. Wales, on the Clwyd, 7 miles S.E. 
of Denbigh by rail, has an old collegiate church, a corn- 
exchange and market-hall in Continental Gothic style (1864), 
a county-hall and prison (enlarged 1867), and a grammar- 
school (founded in 1592). The ancient castle, built in the 13th 
c., was dismantled by the Roundheads in 1646, and its site is 
now occupied by a fine castellated mansion. Lead-mining in 
1871 employed 185 men. R. returns one member to Parliament 
with Holt, Denbigh, and Wrexham. Pop. (1871) 3298. 

Ruthven (pron. Riven), The Raid of, was a conspiracy 
contrived in 1S»2 by William, first Earl of Gowrie, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Lindsay of Byres, the Earl of Mar, and the Master 
of Glamis. These determined to seize young James VI. at the 
castle of Ruthven, to remove from power his guardians, the. 
feeble Lennox and the profligate Arran, and to take the govern- 
ment into their own hands. A thousand men surrounded the 
castle and surprised the king. Arran was imprisoned, and 
Lennox forced to take refuge in France, where he died broken- 
hearted. The conspirators kept possession of the king for a year, 
but at the end of that time he escaped their vigilance and put 
himself under the protection of the governor of the castle at St. 
Andrews. Gowrie and the others were at first pardoned, but 
afterwards declared traitors. Gowrie, when about to leave Scot- 
land at Dundee, was induced to join in a plot to seize Stirling 
Castle, and failing, was tried for treason and executed. 

Rutlam ( Railam ), the capital of the native state of the same 
name in Central India, 44 miles W. by N. of Oojein. It is 
well built, and forms a centre of the opium trade. The state of 
R., which is the chief Rajput state in W. Malwa, has an arts of 
I2cx> sq. miles; pop. about 100,000; revenue, £1 30,000, of 
which ^70,000 is alienated in feudal grants. A tribute of 
£8400, formerly paid to Scindiah, is now received by the 
British. 

Rutlandshire (Celt rhudd, ‘red’), the smallest of the 
English counties, is bounded N.E. by Lincoln, S.E. by North- 
ampton, and W. by Leicester. Area, 94,889 statute acres ; pop. 
(1871) 22,073. The formation is Oolitic, and the soil is loamy, 
devoted chiefly to tillage in the eastern, and to pastures in the 
western half of the county. The south-eastern boundary is 
formed by the Welland, which receives the Eye Brook, the 
Chater, and Wash. The surface, with the exception of a 
slightly-elevated tableland in the N.E., is generally level. In 
1876 there were 26,401 acres under com crops ; 7692 under 
green crops ; 7585 in clover, sainfoin, and grasses in rotation ; 
40,900 in permanent pasture, and 3094 in woods. There were 
also 5119 horses, 16,756 cattle, 97,256 sheep, and 3423 pigs. 
Two members aTe returned by the county, the capital of which 
is Oakham. Uppingham is the only other place with more than 
2000 inhabitants, 

Rutnagherry (Ratrtdgirl), the chief town of the district of 
the Bame name in the Bombay Presidency, British India, on the 
shore of the Arabian Sea, 150 miles S. of Bombay. Pop. 
(1872) 10,614. — The district of R., which lies between the £. 
Ghauts and the Arabian Sea, N. of the Portuguese territory of 
Goa, has an area of 3789 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,019,136. 
The crops are rice and other grains, betel, and cocoa-nuts. R. 
suffered, though not severely, from the famine of 1877. 


Ruvi&a'do, a town in the United' States of Colombia, 
province of Antigua, at a height of 890b feet above the sea. If 
has a considerable trade. Pop. 10,000. 

Ruvo di Puglia (the Rubi of the Romans)/ a town of 5 . 
Italy, province of Bari, 23 miles W, of the city of that name. 
It has two museums of ancient vases, some trade in grain and 
dried fruits, and considerable pottery. Pop. (1874) 15,083. 

Ruys'dael, Jacob, one of the chief Dutch landscape 
painters, was born at Haarlem, about 1625. He was the pupil 
and friend of Berghcm, but little is known regarding his life. 
His pictures represent Dutch scenery on or near the Rhine, and 
one of his pictures in the Louvre is allowed even by Ruskin to 
have ‘ freedom of action and power of colour.* He is less con- 
ventional than Hobbema, whom he excels in breadth of treat- 
ment and general airiness. The catalogues ascribe to him 448 
works. He died at Haarlem, November 16, 1681. — Salomo 
R. (1613-70), was also a good landscape painter, noted for his 
faithful rendering of marble, 

Ruy'ter, Michiel Adriaanszoon van, the famous Dutch 
naval hero, was bom at Vliessingen, 24th March 1607. After 
a long and adventurous career as a trader, he made a suffi- 
cient fortune, and proposed at the age of forty-five to quit the 
sea and take to gardening. But soon the war with England 
broke out, and R,, against his will, was made an admiral. He 
wrote to the Government, 1 1 have beaten about the seas, and 
braved so many dangers, that I would fain end my days in rest.* 
lie fought under Tromp in all his battles with the English, and 
having succeeded to the chief command of the fleet, fought three 
great battles with the English, ran up the Thames to Gravesend, 
forced the boom that protected the Medway, burnt three men- 
of-war anchored in the river, and for six weeks sailed proudly 
along the southern coast of England, master of the Channel 
The peace of Breda (1667) was more due to his valour than to 
diplomacy. In 1673 he resisted the combined fleets of France 
and England till the English nation grew tired and ashamed of 
the war. Sent to Sicily to support Spain against France, R. was 
severely wounded in the affair of Mongibello near Messina, and 
died at Syracuse, 29th April 1676. lie was buried in the 
Nieuwe Kerk at Amsterdam, where, as at Vliessengen (1841) 
and Rotterdam (1856), a monument was erected in his honour. 
Sec Otto Klopp, Lcben und Thaten des Admirals de Ruiter 
(Hannover, 1852), and Jacob de Liefde, The Great Dutch 
Admirals (Lond. 1873). 

Ry'an, Loch, a land-locked arm of the Firth of Clyde, which 
runs S.E. into Wigtownshire from Corsill Point, with a length 
of 10 miles and an average breadth of 2 miles. It affords safe 
and commodious anchorage, being of great depth close to its E, 
shores, and sheltered by the hills of Finnart and Craigcaffie. 
The W. shore is low, but slopes gently to the beautifully wooded 
hills of Kirkcolm and Leswalt. It has been rendered classic by 
the pathetic ballad, T air Annie of JLochryan, and by the late 
Hew Ainslie’s spirited song, The Rower o' Lochryan . 

Rybinsk' (Slav, ‘fish town/ from ryba , *a fish*), a town 
of European Russia, government of Jaroslav, on the right bank 
of the Volga, 416 miles S.S.E. of St. Petersburg, has immense 
transit trade, chiefly in corn, flour, tallow, timber, metals, and 
spirits. The landing-place is several miles long, and upwards of 
7000 barges are built here every year. In summer there are 
sometimes about 100,000 people in the town. Top. (St. Peters- 
burg Calendar , 1878) 15,047. 

Ryd© (Celt, rhyd, * a fort ’), on the N.E. coast of the Isle of 
Wight, 4 miles from Soulhsea Pier across the Solent, is greatly 
changed from what it was in 1753, when Fielding wrote of it as 
‘ a pleasant village, separated at low-water from the sea by an 
impassable gulf of mud.* The modem fashionable watering- 
place has capital sands, an esplanade nearly a mile in length, 
two piers, one of them 768 yards long ; while its wooded slopes 
are lined with well-built villas. There are six churches, eight 
chapels, and twelve hotels, besides a town-hall, theatre, school of 
arts and museum, masonic hall, infirmaiy, and the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club-house (1847-64). R, publishes five newspapers, apd 
had a pop, (1871) of 12,576, largely increased by summer visitors. 

Rye, a town of Sussex and one of the Cinque Ports, 1 1 miles 
E.N.E. of Hastings by rail, lies nearly 2 miles inland from its 
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harbour, owing to changes in the coast-line. The parish church, 
one of the largest in the kingdom, lias a Transition nave, the 
central tower, aisles, transept, and chancel being mainly Early 
English. Other edifices are the I2th c. Ypres Tower (now used 
as a police station), the ancient Land Gate, a Carmelite chapel 
(converted into a dwelling-house), the town-hall, and Pocock’s 
Grammar-school (1644), where Thackeray’s ‘Denis Duval' 
learnt ‘ to speak English like a Briton/ The harbour, formed 
by the confluence of the Tillingham and Rother, was entered in 
1877 by 306 vessels of 22,409 tons, and cleared by 85 of 6000 
tons ; while on 31st December of that year 90 ships of 6627 tons 
were registered as belonging to the port. 'The imports amounted 
(1876) to ^13,946; the customs to f200. Shipbuilding (in 
1877, 22 British sailing-vessels of 1151 tons) and fishing are the 
leading industries, the latter employing 226 boats and 1020 men 
and boys. R. publishes a weekly newspaper, and returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 4366, The lYorus Port us 
of Ptolemy, R. was the landing-place of Danish pirates (893), 
furnished nine ships to Edward III., and became a Huguenot 
asylum (1572). 

Rye (Old Eng. rygc ; Welsh, rhyg ; Old Norse, rugr), 
or Steal e cereale , is a corn-plant related to the wheat genus 
( Triticum ), and is distinguished by its spiked inflorescence 
bearing spikelets with two perfect florets, and one long-stalked 
rudimentary floret It is reported to occur in a wild state on 
mountains in the Crimea, and it is probably also indigenous in 
the district between the Black and Caspian Seas. Formerly R. 
was raised in considerable quantity in England, cither alone or 
mixed with wheat, obtaining in the latter case the name of 
meslin (old Fr. viesh\ ‘mixed'), the mixed grain, when ground, 
furnishing a wholesome and palatable household bread. At 
present it has passed out of use for this purpose, but is grown as 
a green crop for fodder. It dislikes wet ground. In the colder 
parts of Europe, and in some parts of Asia, R. is still much 
cultivated. The bread made from it — known as black-biead 
— is heavy and somidi, but keeps moist for a long time. K. 
is also cultivated on the Continent for distillation, the spirit which 
is called Holland?, being principally obtained from it. The malted 
grain makes a good beer. The straw of R. is solid, causing it 
to be inferior as fodder, but making it more valuable for litter, 
and particulaily for thatching and straw-plaiting. There are 
annual, biennial, and perennial varieties of R. The grain is 
liable to the attacks of a fungus pioducing the Ergot (q. v.) 
of R. 

Rye-Grass {Lolium) U a small genus of Gram inter differ- 
ing from the allied genus Trituum by having the upper 
glume absent, except m the terminal spikelet. and the lower 
persistent, facing the rachis. The most impoitant species 
is L . p even tie, with its cultivated annual and biennial forms such 
as Z. Itahcum , L. /. nuitiflorum , Arc. Its value as a fodder-grass 
lias long been recognised. The plant is a native of Europe, the 
neighbourng parts of Asia, and N. Afiica. In Britain it is com- 
mon in waste places, and grows naturally in meadows and pas- 
tures. The good qualities recommending the type form to culti- 
vation are its suitableness to a great variety of soils, the facility 
with which it is propagated, the abundance and uniform ripening 
of its seeds, and the fibrous structure of its roots, which emi- 
nently fits it for alternate husbandry. It has been introduced 
into N. America and Australia. Italian R.-G.. which is a variety 
of biennial or triennial duration, i» rapid and luxuriant in its 
growth, with the further advantage of being highly relished by 
cattle. It is usually chosen as an early temporary shelter for 
tenderer but more lasting grasses, intended to form permanent 
pasture. 

Rye House Plot, The, was originated for the purpose of 
securing the Duke of Monmouth as successor to Charles II. 
Colonel Rumsey, Lieut. -Colonel Walcot, Goodenough, Under- 
Shenff of London, Ferguson, an Independent minister, and 
others — the first and last of those mentioned being ringleaders — 
determined to assassinate the king on the way from New- 
marka. The plot was laid in a house called the Rye House, 
belonging to one of the conspirators. By the plan agreed upon, 
the king’s coach was to be overturned, and its occupants were 
to be fired at from behind the hedges. But the king’s house 
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at Newmarket took fire, and his majesty left the place eight 
days sooner than was expected, so escaping the trap laid for 
him. The scheme was discovered : Lord Russell, Algernon 
Sidney, and Walcott were executed ; John Hampden was fined 
^40,000, and every one concerned was punished except the 
Duke of Monmouth himself. Some assert, however, that the 
R. P. was entered into without the duke’s connivance. 

Ry'mer, Thomas, born in Yorkshire, 1639, was educated 
at the grammar-school of Northallerton, entered Sydney- Sussex 
College, Cambridge, and was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn, 
1666. In 1677 he published a play — Edgar, or the English 
Monarch — and this was followed by A View of the Tragedies 
of the Last Age (1 678), The Antiquity , Power, and Decay of 
Parliament (1684), A Short Vitro of Tragedy (1693), an< * a trans- 
lation of Rapm’s Reflections on Aristotle's Treatise of Poesie 
(1694). He was appointed historiographer to the king when 
Shadwell died in 1692, and was employed on a scheme of 
Montague and Lord Somers for the collection of state pApers 
relating to transactions between England and the States, In 
1703 the first volume of this work appeared under the title of 
Pad era, Con vent tones et eujusctmque generis Aela Publica inter 
luges Anglin et alios Principes. Seventeen volumes of the 
Eirdera were edited by R., and three more by Sanderson. It 
was reprinted at the Hague in 10 vols. (1739). R. died in 
poverty, December 14, 1714. 

RyTnour, Thomas, the father of Scottish poetry, flourished 
towards the close of the 13th c. His name appears to have been 
Thomas Learmount of Ercildoun (Earlston ) ; but an ancient 
charter designates him Thomas Rymor, while his son describes 
himself as heir of Thomas Rymour ot Ercildoun, and Blind 
Hariy speaks of Thomas the Rhymer. His prophetical, more 
than his poetical powers, seem to have attracted attention at an 
early date. The story goes that he was snatched from earth 
when a child by the queen of the fairies ; that he returned among 
mortals for seven years ; and that, as he was one day feasting in 
the tower of Ercildoun, word was brought that a hart and a hind 
were walking through the village, upon which he rose to follow 
them, and was seen no moic. His famous prophecy regarding 
the death of Alexander III. was made in 1280 (according to the 
contmuator of Fordun) ; and m 1299 his son, m assigning the 
estate of Eicildoun to the convent of Soltra, calls himself fitius 
et hares Thom# Rymour de Ercildou. Thomas must accordingly 
have died between these dates. Tiie poems at a late date popu- 
larly ascribed to him are to be found in The Whole Prophecies 
of Scotland, England, Jr eland. Frame, and Denmark , prophesied 
by 7 ho/nar R., marvellous Merlin g , Peid, Berlinglon , Wald have, 
EJhain , Pa nncs ter, and Svhilla, a book the first known edition 
of which was printed by Waldegra^e in 1603. Robert of Brunnc 
commcmoiates Thomas as the author of a romance founded on 
the story of Sir Tnstiam. A MS. in the Auchinleck collection, 
supposed (but not with great probability) to be this romance, 
was edited by Sir Walter Scott in 1804. The other poems 
ascribed to Thomas, viz., the Gest of Kyng Horn and Thomas 
of Ersseldoune , a series of prophecies introduced by a wieldly 
fantastical fairy tale, belong to a later age. 

Ry'ot ( raiyat , derived from an Arabic word meaning * to 
pasture or protect’), the word used throughout India for the 
actual cultivator of the soil. It was introduced by the Mahom- 
modans, ami, like the rayah of European Turkey, owes its origin 
to the maxim of the Koran that submissive subjects, even though 
infidels, are to be protected so long as they pay tribute. 

Ryotwar (the adjective formed from ryot), the Indian term for 
the settlement of the land- revenue concluded by the Govern* 
ment with each actual cultivator of the soil, without the inter- 
vention of a third party. The R. system which principally pre- 
vails throughout the Madras Presidency, introduced chiefly by 
the efforts of Sir T. Munro, governor from 1820 to 1827, makes 
a fresh settlement every year ; the Bombay R. settlement is Con- 
cluded for a term of thirty years, 

Rys'wick, Treaty of, in 1697, between England, France, 
and Spam on September 20, and by Germany on October 30, 
closed the war of the Orleaas succession to the Palatinate. 
The scene of the treaty is a Dutch village between Delft and 

Hague. 
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S The nineteenth letter of the alphabet, cor- 
responding to the Semitic Samech and the 
Greek Sigma. It must be distinguished 
from the Semitic Shin, which is found in 
archaic Greek as San or Sampi, but has 
not maintained its position in any European 
language. This was a double letter — sh. 
The form of S can be traced through in- 
scriptions from M to and 2 J. It is a 
sibilant semi- vowel, with two sounds in 
one sharp and the other Hat. The sharp 
eard evcrywhcie but at the end of syllables, 
per phonetic value ; the flat S, as pronounced 
d of words, is lcally identical with Z. As a 
compound letter, S combines with the gutturals to make X, 
and with P to make the Greek Psi. It is perhaps more used 
than any other letter in grammatical inflexions, c.g , , to form the 
plural in most languages of the Aryan family. S interchanges with 
K, as honos = hono r, and with T, as tension and tent, Greek 
thalatta and f ha lass a. But the most instructive change is with II, 
Gr. hex Lat. sex ; so Scinde and Hindu have the same root. 
The English pronunciation of final S as Z may be paralleled 4 
by the change of Lat. nasus into Fr. nez. 

As an abbreviation S stands for south, and frequently for 
society and secretary. S.T.P. -- Sanctre Theologue Professor 
or Doctor of Divinity; S.JL. " Serjeant at Law; S.V. sub 
voce y or look under the word mentioned ; SC. = sciluct , or for- 
sooth ; S., or St., = saint. 

Saad-ed-din, Mohammed, a Turkish hr.Iarian, was bom 
in 1536. lie was the son of Persan Hassan, chamberlain of , 
Selim II. , and was brought up among the pages of the imperial 
palace, and early instructed in theology and jurisprudence. In 
1573 he was appointed by Selim II. RoJja (‘preceptor’) to his son 
Murad, on whose accession to the throne he was appointed loyal 
histouographcr. With Mahomet, whose education he had aLo 
superintended, he had great influence, and was raised by him to the 
dignity of mufti. He died at Constantinople, October 2, 1590. 
His gieat work, which, however, is more distinguished for its style 
than its accuracy, is a general history of the Ottoman sultans 
from 1299 to 1520, called Taj-al-Toioarik (‘ciown of histones’). 

It has been in part translated into Italian by Vincent Bratiutti 
under the title Croncua dcgli Ottoman i (Vienna and Madrid, 
1046-52). S. also wrote a History of Selim II. 

Saa'di, Sheikh Muslih Addin, one of the most populai 
of Persian poets, was bom at Shiraz in 11S4, and educated at 
Bagdad, where he studied science and theology. A great part 
of his life was spent in travelling. He is said to have made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca fourteen times, and besides, to have 
visited Europe, Egypt, Barbary, Abyssinia, Palestine, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Turkestan, and Hindustan. The last thirty years 
ef his life were spent in retirement in his native and beloved 
Shiraz, where he died in 1275. * n modern times a beautiful 
tomb was erected to his memory by the Wakil Kerim Khan, and 
endowed with gardens and lands for the suppoit of dervishes to 
watch over it. At Shiraz, S. composed his two famous poems — 
the Gulistan (‘Rose Garden’) and Bus tan (‘Pleasure Garden*), 
the one consisting of stories m prose interspersed with couplets, 
verses, and moral apologues in verse; the other entirely in verse. 
These works were followed by the Pend-Namch (‘ Book of In- 
structions ’). The poems of S. are without the exaggerations cus- 
tomary with Persian poets. They show the depth of religious 
sentiment, the independence of mind, hatred of tyranny, gene- 
rosity and wide charity of their author, and they are fdled with 
the placid wisdom of experience. Some of his love-songs are 


exquisite, full of the ten derest affection blended with refined and 
delicate feeling. The first complete edition of the works of S« 
was that published by Harrington (Calcutta, 1791-95). The 
Gulistan was edited with a Latin translation by Gen this 
(Amsterdam, 1651), the text alone by Eastwick (Hertford, 1850), 
and F. Johnson (Lond. 1863), and has been translated into 
English by Gladwin (Calcutta, 1806; reprinted Lond. 1808 and 
1827), Eastwick in prose and verse (Hertford, 1852, and John 
Platts (Lond. 1873). The Bustan has been edited with a com- 
mentary and vocabulary by Maulavre Tummuzdey (4th ed. 
Cawnpore, 1832), and the Persian text with a Persian commen- 
tary by C. H. Graf (Vienna, 1858). 

Saale, a river of Germany, rises near Zell, in Upper Bavaria 
on the N.W. slope of the Fichtelgebirge, at a height of 2293 
feet, flows generally N. with a winding course, and joins the 
Elbe at Barby after a course of 225 miles. The S. receives from 
the right the Elster, and from the left the Ilm, Unstrut, Wipper, 
and Bode. It is navigable from Naumburg. The Franconian 
S., 69 miles long, joins the Main at Gmimden. 

SaaPfeld, an old town of Germany, and capital of a former 
duchy of the same name, in Sachsen-Mciningen, situated on 
the left bank of the Saale, 6^ miles S.S.E. of Rudolstadt by rail. 
The chief buildings are the Rathhaus, built (1533-37) in the latest 
Gothic style ; the" Gothic Johann isle irche of the 14th c. ; and the 
Schioss of the former dukes. S. manufactures sewing-machines. 
Pop. (1875) 6784. On a plain two miles distant, October 10, 
1806, the French defeated the Prussians under Prince Ludwig 
Ferdinand, to whom a monument has been elected on the place 
where he fell. See Wagner and Grobe, Chronik von & < i86 7 ). 

Saar'briicken, a town of Rhenish Prussia, mUil 1S71 the 
nearest town of Piussia to the French frontier, situated on the 
left bank of the Saar, which here becomes navigable, 44 miles 
E.N.E. of Metz by mil. Il is connected by two bridges with 
the town of St. Johann, and is the seat of an active industry m 
woollen and linen spinning, tanning, besides iron, porcelain, and 
tobacco manufacture. There are coal mines in the district of S. 
which yielded 4,403,958 tons in 1S77. Pop. ( 1 S75) 9047 ; of St. 
Johann, 10,940, Here, August 2, 1S70, the Germans received a 
slight check from the French army under Napoleon III. in person, 
winch was levcnged by a severe defeat inflicted (August 6) upon 
the French on the heights of Spichercn, 3 miles distant. See 
Kollner, GesJihhte tier Stadte S, umi St, Johann (Saarb. 1861). 

Saarlou'is. a town of Rhenish Piussia, on a peninsula formed 
by the river Saar, 16 miles W.N. W. q,f Saarbrucken by rail, 
it has a foitiess of the second rank, erected by Vauban (1687), 
S. has mines of lead and iion, and manufactures leather and 
hardware. At Wallevfangen, near S., is a large porcelain manu- 
factory. S. was the birthplace of Marshal Ney. Pop. (1875) 
6807. 

Saar'g'emrind (Fr. Sarrcgucmiucs), a town of Loth r ingen, 
Germany, on the Saar, 11 miles S.S.E. of Saarbrucken by rail. 
It manufactuics velvet, plush, red pottery, earthenware, and 
articles of papier-mache. Pop. (1875) 8471. 

Saaz (Czech. Zatcc\ a town of Bohemia, on the river Eger, 
45 miles W.N. W. of Prague by rail. Its chief buildings are the 
Rathhaus of 1559 and the Decanatsk irche (1383), Hops are 
largely grown 111 the vicinity. S. was a stronghold of the 
Hussites in the 15th c. Pop. (1870) 8869. 

Sabadell', a town of Spain, province of Catalonia, on the 
river Ripoll, 14, j miles W.N.W. of Barcelona by rail. It has 88 
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woollen and 20 cotton-spinning and weaving factories. Pop, 
16,000. 

Sabadill'a, or Gevadill'a, has been by different botanists 
placed as a member of the genera Veratrum, Hdonias , Schce* 
nocaulon , and SabadUla , but is now generally known as Asagrcea 
officinalis — a genus established by Lindley in honour of the cele- 
brated American botanist, Asa Gray (q. v,). S. is a Mexican 
bulbous plant of the Colchicum family {Mdanthacea), with 
long narrow grass-like leaves, from among which rises a round 
leafless stem about 6 feet high, bearing a dense raceme of small 
yellowish flowers, each_ flower succeeded by three light-brown 
pointed follicles of papery consistence and about half an inch 
long, containing from one to three each of shining dark-coloured 
slightly winged seeds, which have an acrid bitter taste. The 
analysis of the fruit shows cevadic acid, fatty matter, veratria in 
union with gallic acid, gum, colouring matter, and sabadilline. 
Its properties are anthelmintic, stimulant, cathartic, but also 
highly poisonous, and internal use requires the utmost caution. 
In Britain it is little used on account of the dangerous nature of 
the drug, but in other European countries medical men prescribe 
it for tapeworm and ascarides, and also apply it for destroying 
pediculi, and as a stimulant in chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, 
and paralysis. The stimulating but poisonous veratria is pre- 
pared from it by maceration in water and spirit, and precipita- 
tion by solution of ammonia, &c. The actions and uses of this 
alkaloid are similar to those detailed above, in more concentrated 
form. 

S&b®'anB is the name of three different tribes mentioned in 
Scripture, whose ancestors or themselves are called Sheba or 
Seba. I. The S. of Job i. 15 seem to have been a Bedouin 
tribe in the N. of Arabia, which, according to Gen. xxv. 3, was 
descended from Abraham. 2. A Seba is mentioned in Gen. x. 
7 as the son of Cush, along with a nephew, Sheba. Now, 
according to Gen. ii. 13, Cush was the country S. of Egypt on 
the Nile and the Red Sea. This, therefore, means that there 
were two closely allied Ethiopian tribes called by these names, 
as, indeed, it appears from Is. xlv. 14 {cf xliii. 3) that the S. 
were Nubians ( cf Ps. lxxii. 10 ; Ezek. xxvii. 22, 23). Josephus 
mentions that the capital of Ethiopia (q. v.), which was after- 
wards called Meroir, was in the time of Moses called Saba ; and 
Strabo, a town of the same name on the Red Sea. The prin- 
cipal exports of the Ethiopian ports were slaves, gold, ivoiy, 
precious woods and stones, spices, perfumes, &c. {cf. Ezek. xxvii. 
15, 20 ; xxxviii. 13). It was the queen of this people who 
visited Solomon (1 Kgs. x. ; cf Jos. Ant \ viii. 6, 5). 3. The 

S. of Yemen (Gen. x. 28) probably never attained to any great 
degree of wealth or civilisation. The glowing and exaggerated 
statements of the ancients regarding Arabia Felix clearly show 
that almost nothing was practically known of the country ; and 
may be accounted lor by that very ignorance itself, by the fact 
that its inhabitants were confounded with the Cushite S., and by 
statements regarding the latter being simply transferred to the 
former. But perhaps the confusion might be still better 
explained by supposing that the S. on both sides of the Red Sea 
belonged to the same race. At any rate, the ruins found in Arabia 
Felix are in the Nubian style of architecture, and it is known 
that that part of Arabia was often subjugated by the Nubians. 
See Wetzsteiu’s Appendix to Delitzch’s Com . on Isaiah (Eng. 
trans. Edin. 1869) ; Stfabo, xvi. ; Pliny, vi. 32 ; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, iii. 38, 46, &c. 

Sabb'ath (Heb. shabbath , said to be derived from shabath, 
‘to rest,’ but perhaps originally connected with sheba, ‘seven,’ 
Exod. xx. 10, ii; Deut. v. 14). The division of time into weeks 
is one that has prevailed among nations in all parts of the world 
— e.g. , the Hindus, Egyptians, tribes in the interior of Africa, 
and the Peruvians — from a very remote period, and is probably 
to be traced to the influence of the veneration paid to the moon, 
with its four phases of about seven days’ duration, and the seven 
stars or planets generally. Those who see in Mosaism or Jeho- 
vism only a late form of the Hebrew national faith, endeavour to 
show that in the primitive nature-worship of the people the S. 
was sacred to Baal, and affirm that only with the final triumph 
of Jehovism was it made sacred to the new god Jehovah. They 
do not recognise at first any properly religious motive for the 
observance of the seventh day as a S. In what they consider 
the earliest form of the fourth commandment (Exod, xxxiv. 21, 
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and weaving factories. Pop, ‘Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou Shalt 

rest ’), there is only a human motive. The somewhat fuller form 
. < m §P vcn in Exod. xxiii. 12, exhibits exactly the same thing. So does 

has been by different botanists p eu ^ v , 12-15 * all were to rest on the seventh day, even their 
;ra Vcratrum, Hdonias, Schce - catt j e their slaves, because they themselves had once been 
w generally known as Asagraa in Egypt. After the Chaldean account of the creation 

^Lindley in honour of the cele- was rece i ved into the Jewish literature (probably at the period 
jray (q. v,). S. is a Mexican of the Captivity), the Creator’s working six days and resting on the 
m family (Mdantkacea), with scven th was adopted as a religious sanction for the fourth com- 
om among which rises a round mandment (Exod . ll)# xhe traditional theory of the S. 
taring a dense raceme of small u tt e rly repudiates the notion of a Mosaism developed out of an 
ucceeded by three light-brown antecedent nature- worship, and denies the validity of the criti- 
stence and about half an inch cism on which it * based. J 

e each of shining dark-coloured In tbe Mosaic law there was a complete cycle of Sabbaths, all 
Jr v! combined by the sacred number seven ; the S. of days, the S. of 


combined by the sacred number seven : the 5. of days, the S. of 
weeks, the S. of months, the S. of years, and the S. of seven 
times seven years. 1. The great observance of the weekly S. 
was rest from * all manner of work : ’ from all servile work on 
the part of slaves and hired servants, and all worldly business on 
the part of masters. The naturalness of making the rest on the 
last day of the week, after the circle of toil, is seen from the 
account of the creation (Gen. L), We have seen that the 
measurement of time by weeks was a natural and primitive one ; 
but the peculiar use to which Mosaism turned the seventh day was 
new. In renouncing on that day the gainand enjoyment to be found 
in the ordinary labours and occupations of the other days, there was 
offered to Jehovah a self-denying sacrifice. And as none of the 
business of ordinary life — agriculture, handicrafts, trade, &c. — 
could be carried on, this was all the greater a sacrifice, inasmuch 
as the Eastern nations were accustomed to hold their markets on 
their festival days, and to take advantage of the assemblies on 
such occasions for the purposes of trade. And this sacrifice was 
further sanctified because man was not to rest on the S. for his 
own sake alone, so as to sink into a vacant condition of inactivity, 
far less to give himself up to dissolute pleasures, for the sake of 
passing the time. On the contrary, he was to release his body 
and mind from all their burdens, only in order that he might 
devote himself to the service of God with fewer hindrances and 
greater purity; that he might refresh himself from the toil of the 
world, and have his spiritual nature elevated by communion with 
God. 

2. The S. of JVeeks. — This idea of the S. Moses introduced 
into the whole series of sacred seasons which had previously been 
observed by the people ; the chief of which were the Spring and 
Autumn festivals. The first month of the year was the one whose 
full moon followed the Spring equinox. Seven weeks were 
counted from the full moon or the fifteenth day of this month, 
which period was consecrated to the corn- harvest ; then the 
fiftieth day was observed as ‘ the festival of the (seven) weeks,’ 
‘of the com-liarvest,’ or ‘the day of the first-fruits,’ on which 
* there was to be a holy convocation, and no servile work to be 
done’ (Lev. xxiii. 9-21, Deut xvi. 9-12). See Pentecost. 

3. The S. of Months.— Starting from the first or Passover 
month, the S. of the year was held on the seventh month, when 
the labours of the year had been accomplished. This was from 
the first a true national festival, the festival par excellence , and 
was celebrated with the greatest joyfulness. Its new moon was 
saluted with greater solemnity than that of any other month, and ] 
was exalted to the dignity of a special annual festival (Lev. 
xxiii. 23-25; Num. xxix. 1-6; Deut. xvi. 13—15)- 4 * The S, 

1 car , or Sabbatical Year (q. v.), was kept every seventh year. 

5. The Year of Jubilee (q. v.) occurred at the end of seven times 
seven years, or every fiftieth year. 

Again, besides the weekly Sabbaths, there was a series of 
seven annual Sabbaths, although two of the above series are in a 
way included among them ; (1) Two at the Passover (q. v.), the 
first and the seventh days of the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
(Lev. xxiii, 7, 8 ; Num. xxviii. 16-25). (2) One at Pentecost, 

as described above. (3) Four at the Feast of Tabernacles — the 
first day of the (seventh) month, or the Feast of Trumpets; the 
tenth day, called the Day of Atonement or the Great S. ; the 
fifteenth, or the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles proper, and 
the twenty-second, or the eighth day of the feast (Lev, xxiii. 
23-43, Num. xxix.). A special name given to all these Sabbaths 
was Holy Convocations — that is, days on which the wbrshippers 
were to be called together to the "sanctuary by the sound of 
trumpets {cf Num. xxix. 1). 

A new era in the observance of the S. began with the return 
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from the Captivity* when Neheraiah restored the old Jaws, which 
would seem to have, been greatly disregarded, if, indeed, some 
of them were not enacted then for the first time (cf Neh. xiii. 
15-32), Attempts were now made to 4 fence about 1 the ordinance 
in a minute manner. The 4 work 1 which before had only been 
generally forbidden- was defined by a multitude of special pre- 
cepts and prohibitions; and about a hundred years after the 
time of Nehemiah the S. was kept with such severity that the 
people would not on that day even defend themselves against the 
attacks of their enemies (cf. 2 Macc. vi. n). But the incessant 
wars of the last period of the Jewish national existence, and the 
fact that their enemies continually seized the opportunity of the 
S. to gain an advantage over them (e.g. , this was done both by 
Pompey and Herod when besieging Jerusalem), rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that the law in this matter should be relaxed. 
Accordingly, in this later time it came to be interpreted so as to 
admit of fighting on the S, ; and human life was placed higher 
than any precept about the S. But, at anyrate, all this had 
reference merely to work. The vulgar notion that the Jewish S. 
was a thing of grim austerity is altogether erroneous. 1 It was 
precisely the contrary, u a day of joy and delight," a “ feast day,” 
honoured by fine garments, by the best cheer, by wine, lights, 
spices, and other physical joys ; and the highest expression of 
the feeling of self-reliance and independence is contained in the 
adage, M Rather live on your S. as you would on a week-day, 
than be dependent on others.” * Deutscli’s Remains , p. 30. 

The teaching of our Lord on the observance of the S. was 
liberal. 'The S. was made for man and not man for the S.’ 
(Mark ii. 27), points it out as a privilege and a blessing. * My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work* (John v. 17), shows that, 
as the repose of God does not exclude a certain kind of work or 
activity in providing for the wants of his creatures, so the rest of 
the S. only requires a cessation from ordinary, everyday avoca- 
tions, without rendering sinful any activity enjoined by necessity 
or mercy. In the early Church the S. continued to be observed 
by Jewish Christians, that is, specially in the Eastern Church, as 
a feast. It was also observed in the Western Church, but as a 
fast, on account of its being the time when our Lord lay in the 
grave. The first day of the week, the day of our Lord’s Resur- 
rection, was observed by the whole Church as a feast and for 
lehgious services; the Lord’s day being at first carefully dis- 
tinguished from the S. By an edict of the Emperor Constantine 
(321) it was enacted — *Lct all judgps, citizens, and artificer 
lest on the venerable Sun-day (Dies Solis). But those in the 
country may freely and lawfully apply themselves to agriculture, 
since it often happens that the sowing of corn and planting of 
vines cannot be so well performed on any other day, lest by 
neglecting the opportunity, the benefits bestowed by the divine 
bounty should be lost.’ From this time a tendency began to mani- 
fest itself to confuse the Sunday with the Jewish S. ; although the 
confusion was very slight till tnc end of the 5th c. When in 469 
the Emperor Leo I. repealed the exemption made’ in the edict 
of Constantine of agricultural labourers from the prohibition 
imposed on citizens ami mechanics, the Sunday was thoroughly 
established as a day of rest. From that time the tendency above 
mentioned, Sabbatarianism, as it has been called, rapidly in- J 
creased; and the Schoolmen adopted the principle that Jewish 
enactments formed a precedent for Christian holy-days, and that 
the whole of the Jewish Decalogue was obligatory on Christians. 
This theory was opposed by the Reformers, although they freely 
acknowledged the importance of the Sunday as a day of rest and | 
worship. The English Puritans adopted the Scholastic theory 
regarding the Decalogue and embodied it in the Westminister 
Confession andCatcchisms. They and their descendants in England 
and New England, as well as the Scotch Presbyterians, have 
always observed the S, with an asceticism entirely foreign to the 
Jewish observance. The Sabbatarians or Seventh-day Baptists 
even thought it necessary on this principle to observe the seventh 
day of the week as the S. See Spencer’s Be Legibus Hcbr. 
(Hag. 1 686) ; Kalisch’s Com. on Exodus and Leviticus ; Hcylin’s j 
History of the S. (1836); Hessey’s Bampton Lectures (r86o); 
Cox’s Literature of the S. Question (1865) ; Kucnen’s Re & of 
Israel (Eng. trans, Lond. 1874-75) ; Ewald’s Alterthumer d. 
Volhs Israel (Eng. trans. Lond. 1876). 

Sabbat'ia is a genus of N. American herbs belonging to 
Gentianacecc. S. angularis — the American centaury, or rose- 
pink of N.E. America- -is used as a substitute for gentian. It 
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has a secondary place in the United States pharmacopoeia for its 
tonic, anthelmintic, and deobstruent properties. $. sttllaris is 
I grown as a garden flower. 

Sabbat'ical Feasts. See Sabbath. 

Sabbatical Tear. As the seventh day of every week was 
observed among the Jews as a Sabbath (q, v.) f or rest-day* so 
every seventh year was a Sabbath-year, during which the land 
was to rest, * that the poor of the people may eat, and what they 
leave the beasts of the field shall eat* (that is, of course* what 
the land produced without tillage). It has been maintained, 
however, that the first form of the law in Exod. xxiii. n — 'the 
seventh year thou shalt let it rest and lie still’— does not bear 
this meaning, as the it does not refer to the land but to the crop, 
the produce of ordinary tillage, and that it was only introduced 
by the later writer of Lev, xxv. 4-7. It is at any rate clear that 
there is a new feature in this latter form of the law, for the 
' increase ’ of the S. Y. is to be meat, not for the poor, but for 
the owner, his servants, strangers, and cattle, as well as the 
beasts of the field. Still another new feature is introduced in 
Deut. xv., namely, the remission of debts. See Kalisch’s Com- 
mentary on Exodus and Leviticus . 

Sabbionett'a, or Sabbione'ta, a decayed town of N. Italy, 
province of Cremona, in the plain between the Oglio and the 
Fo, 18 miles S.W. of Mantua. It has a citadel, a castle, and a 
theatre, built in 1588. Pop. nearly 7000. 

SabelFa, a genus of marine worms or Annelida , belonging 
to the order Tubicola , in which the animals form tubes of various 
materials to inclose their bodies. The tube formed by S. is of 
membranous or leathery consistence. It is buried in the sand, 
only the gills appearing above the surface. The 'blood’ or 
pscudo-hsemal fluid in S. is of an olive-green colour. 

SabelTius, a presbyter of Ptolemais (about 250-260 A.D.), 
wrote on the side of the Unitarian protest made in the 3d c. against 
what was considered the Ditheism and Tritheism of the Church 
doctrine regarding the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. According 
; to S., ' God, by means of the Logos, became successively Father, 
j Son, and Holy Spirit— these three names signifying not three 
distinct personal beings, but three aspects or modes of the Deity, 
I corresponding to as many periods of history,’ — the time of the 
Law, of the Gospel, and of the Church, icspectively. But when 
God revealed himself as the Son and as the Spirit, the Father 
and the Son were re-absorbed into God ; the monad of the 
Godhead is not to be confounded, as is generally done in de- 
scribing Sabellianism, with the Father. Philosophically con- 
sidered, Sabellianism was slightly Pantheistic ; as opposed to 
orthodoxy, its principal feature was a denial of the distinc- 
tion of persons in the Godhead, in order to substitute for them 
modes of being ; and hence all writers fell into this heresy who 
tried to reconcile the idea of the Trinity with human reason by 
comparing the three divme persons to three qualities united in 
the same man. See Gieseler’s Kirchcngesch ichte (Eng. trans. 
1855) > Reville, Ilist. du Dogme de la Div . de Jesus- Christ (Eng. 
trans. Lond. 1870). 

Sab'ica, also called Sav'icu-wood, a shipbuilding wood of 
Cuba, the pioduce of Lysitoma S., a large leguminous tree Allied 
to Acacia, and confined to that island. The wood is very heavy, 
hard, and durable. For these qualities it was selected to construct 
the stairs of the Crystal Palace in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Sabine, General Sir Edward, K.C.B., F.R S., was born 
at Dublin, 14th October 1788. As captain in the Royal Artilleiy 
lie touk part in the American campaign of 1814. lie accompanied 
Ross and Parry in 1S19 to the Arctic regions, and by close study 
of magnetic phenomena greatly increased our knowledge of ter- 
restrial magnetism. Ilis results were given in two papers before 
the Royal Society ; and his interest was so aroused in this branch 
of physical science that in 1821 he commenced a series of voy- 
ages to places between the equator and the arctic circle, deter- 
mining at every convenient point the amount of dip and declina- 
tion and the length of the seconds’ pendulum. The results of 
these investigations we^e published in 1825. Excepting a brief 
period of military service in Ireland, when he rose to the rank of 
major, his subsequent career was wholly devoted to science. 
He continued his observations on magnetic variation, and orga- 
nised a complete system of magnetic observations at home and 
in the colonies. He was president of the British Association 
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in 1853, president of the Royal Society in 1861, was made a 
Knight Commander of the Bath in 1869, ancl was elected a cor- 
responding member of the French Academy in 1875. His 
memoirs and papers are for the most part published in the Philo* 
sophical Transactions and the British Association’s Reports, He 
edited his wife’s translations of Humboldt’s k'osmos (1846) ; 
Ansichtpn der Natur (1849), and Arago's Essais Mtthrologiques 
( 1855 ). 

Sabine River, a river of the United States, rises in Texas 
and flows S.E., then turning S. it forms for 250 miles the boundary 
between Texas and Louisiana, and enters the Gulf of Mexico at 
Sabine Lake. The S. is 500 miles long and navigable in its 
lower course. Much timber is shipped from the valley, 

S&bi'ni, one of the most important of the early Italian tribes, 
from whom the Sammies, Lucanians, Bruttu, &c., were off- 
shoots, occupied a mountainous strip of territory in Central 
Italy about 80 miles long, between the Nar and the Anio. 
The S. seem to have been generically of the same stock as 
the Oscans, but the Romans magnified their differences in origin, 
character, and language. The ancient Roman myth makes 
them one of the constituent elements of the Roman city, and 
in their function of giving a religious system to the state they were 
personified in Numa Pompilius. Frequent wars are recorded 
between the Romans and S. till 449 u.c. when M. Horatius 
seems to have crushed them. Though seldom mentioned 
after their incorporation with Rome (26S it.e.), they retained their 
individuality, and their land is still called La Sabina. lake most 
mountaineers, they were hardy, frugal, and biave, and did not 
congregate in towns. Wine and oil were raised in abundance 
from their fertile valleys. See Rome. 

Sable {Martcs zibellina ), a species of mammal, belonging 
to the order Carnivora and to the weasel family {Musldtd(c). 
It occurs in the N. of Europe and Asia, its captuie forming 
an important industry. The fur is amongst the most valuable 
of this class of products, and is heaviest during the depth iff 
winter. In colour it is of a very deep rich biown, exhibiting 
grey tints in the nciglibouiliood of the back and neck. The 
tail is bushy. The average length of the animal is about 18 inches. 
The S. burrows in the ground, or may construct its neat in 
trees. , It is wary and active, and its capture (chiefly by traps) 
is, therefore, a matter of great difficulty. The young are born m 
March and April, ami from four to five young are produced at a 
birth. Other species of S. are the Japanese S. (A/. mdanopus ), 
and the X. American S. [A/. leucopus ). The value of a skin of 
the Russian S. ranges from two to ten guineas, the finest 
being dark in colour. Most of the skins aie sold in Russia, 
but over 7000 are annually imported into England. The 
Tartar S. is the M. Siberica of naturalists, whilst the name 
Hudson’s Bay S. is given to the AT. Canadensis , otherwise named 
the Fekan or Wood* Shuck of N. America. 

Sable, in heraldry, the tincture or colour black, represented 
by vertical and horizontal lines crossing each other. 

Sables R’Olonne, Les, a small seaport and watering-place 
of France, department of Vendee, 67 miles S.S.W. of Nantes 
by rail. Its harbour receives vessels of 200 tons, and it has a 
considerable export trade in corn, wine, wood, salt, cattle, and 
fish. Pop. (1876) 918$. 

Sabot (Fr. sabot), a wooden shoe extensively worn by the 
lower classes of France and Belgium. Common sabots are made 
of beech, willow, or Lombardy poplar, ancl finer kinds of walnut 
and other expensive woods. Beech sabots are less pervious to 
water than the other kinds. They arc roughly shaped while the 
wood is yet green, and set aside to season for several months. 
Sometimes the drying and seasoning are hastened by exposing 
the sabots to the heat and smoke from fires of beechwood chips; 
this measure imparts a brown colour to the wood and preserves 
it from insect ravages. After drying, the exterior is pared and 
smoothed, and the interior scooped out to a certain gauge. The 
shoes are frequently carved and painted black. 

Sabotiere (Fr.), an apparatus for making confectioners’ ices. 
It consists of an outer fixed pail of wood, and an inner movable 
vessel (sabotibre) of metal, the space between the two being filled 
with a freezing mixture. The cream to be iced is placed in the 
S., and by means of a handle it is rocked or rotated for several 
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minutes till the cream is frozen. In large ice-cream manufac- 
tories a number of sabotietes are fitted up and connected With' 
strap-gearing, by means of which simultaneous motion is trans-* 
mi tied to alL 

Sabre (Fr.), a heavy one-edged sword, curved toward# the 
point, used principally by cavaky. 

Sabre tache, an ornamental leather case suspended at the 
left side of the sword-belt, worn by all mounted officers of the 
British army. 

Sabri'na Land, an Antarctic region of unknown extent, in 
70° S. lat., 120 0 E. long., discovered by Ballcny in 1839. 

Sac'charic Acid (QII 10 O 8 ), a non-crystallisable deliquescent 
acid, produced by the action of nitric acid on sugar. It is 
soluble in water and alcohol, and combines with bases to form 
crystalline salts. 

Saccharom'eter, an instrument for measuring the strength of 
saccharine solutions. There are two perfectly distinct forms, the 
one being simply a hydrometer for taking the specific gravity 
of the solution, and the other a form of polariscope. The latter 
is so arranged that the solution may be interposed between the 
polariser and analyser, and by observing the angle through 
which the plane of polarisation is turned in passing through the 
solution, the datum is given for the calculation of the strength. 
See Polarisation. 

Sac'chorum. See Sugar-Cane. 


Sac charum Lac'tis, or Sugar of Milk, a crystallised 
sugar obtained from the whey of cows’ milk by evaporation, is 
prescribed as a lion-nitrogenous article of diet in certain pul- 
monary diseases, and in cases of great irritability of the stomach. 
Dissolved in water, and mixed with cows’ milk, it forms a good 
substitute for that of the mother. Dose, 60 to 120 grains, or 
more, in water. 

Sacchi'ni, Antonio Maria Gasparo, one of the most 

popular of the older Italian operatic composers, was born July 
23, *734- His works include 38 operas, 5 oratorios, and mud; 
church and instrumental music. At the time of his death, 
October 7, 1786, he was the idol of the Parisian public. Though 
his compositions are now almost obsolete, Ins free and happy 
style and rich instrumentation had a powerful effect upon his art, 
and live in the works of many of Ins successors. See Pctis, 
Biogr. Cttiv . dcs Music tens (new cd. 1878), 

Sachev'erel, Honry, was born at Marlborough in 1672. 
His giandfathcr had been a Dissenter, but his father was 
icctor of St. Peter’s Church, Mailboiough, and a strong High 
Chut chinan. S. was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he made the acquaintance of Addison, and wrote some 
Latin poems of little merit. lie graduated M. A in 1696, ami 
after holding for some tnne a benefice in Staffordshire, was in 
1705 made preachei at St Saviour’s, Southwark, London. In 
1707 he took the degieeof E. D., and the year following was pro- 
moted to D.D. In 1709 lie preached the two sermons which 
have made him famous — one at the Derby Assizes, the other 
before the Lord Mayor in St. Paul’s, In thejje sermons S, 
maintained the doctrine of Non-iesistance to the regal author- 
ity, declared that the Church was in danger, and called upon 
the nation to suppress Dissent. Ills sermons were printed, 
n;td 40, exx) copies were soon sold. Popular feeling ran high in 
his favour. Queen Anne was on his side. The whole Tory 
party supported him. Unwisely for themselves, the Government 
resolved to impeach him. lie appeared before the House of 
Lords in 1710, and was found guilty by a majority of 17. He 
was suspended for three years, and his sermons were publicly 
burned. Great excitement ensued ; raising the cry of ‘ the Church 
and Dr, Sacheverel ! ’ the mob wrecked meeting-houses, and 
burned the effigies of the leading Whigs, A general election 
soon followed, and was fatal to the Government. When in 1713 
S.’s suspension expired, he received an ovation. He preached 
before the House of Commons, and made a triumphant progress 
to a benefice in Wales. He soon, however, sank into oblivion, 
except in 1718, when he was temporarily suspected of aiding the 
Jacobite Rebellion. He died June 5, 1724. S. was, according to 
all accounts, a vain and shallow man, though with some versatility 
and address. But from the historical importance of the ques* 
tions involved in his trial, and the extraordinary popular excite* 
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ment he- kindled, a cei tain interest will always attach to his 
name. See Burnet's History of His Time (vol. ii. ) ; Swift's 
Journal, History of the Reign of Queen Anne , by Hill 
Burton. 

Sa&bB, Hans, a famous German meistersinger of the 1 6th c., 
was born at Nurnberg, 5th November 1494, His father was 
a tailor, and he was trained to the trade of a shoemaker. He 
served his apprenticeship in his native town, where, at the same 
time, lie managed to acquire the rudiments of a classical educa- 
tion at the Latin school. In 1570 he started, according to the 
custom of his time, On a series of travels, working at his trade 
in Regensberg, Passau, Salzburg, &c. At Innsbruck he entered 
the hunting-train of the Emperor Maximilian, and here his love 
of tneistersongs was awakened. Again he travelled, visiting 
(1513) Munich, Wurzburg, Frankfurt-am-Main, &c. At Munich 
under his fellow-townsman Nunnenbeck, and at Frankfurt, he 
studied in the singsehulen of the meistersingers. Returning 
home in 1515, lie worked at his trade, at the same time diligently 
cultivating his art. S. married in 1529 Kunegunda Kreuzer, 
and continued for some time to prosper peacefully and steadily. 
The excitement of the Reformation disturbed his calm. He 
sympathised warmly with Luther. A poetical tale called Die 
IVittenbergiseh Nachtigal , a short poem called Wachet auf cs 
nahet gen dent Tag, and a series of dialogues, had appeared by 
1523. The influence of these and numerous other fugitive 
pieces was very great, not only in his native town of Niirn- 
berg, which declared for Protestantism, but all over Germany. 
S. wrote also plays, which were at the time successful, nume- 
rous Sehivankt or merry tales, and some songs. 1 1 is wife died 
in 1560, but next year lie married again. In 1 562 the outbreak 
of the plague brought him once more prominently before his 
townsmen as an adviser and friend. He died, 25th January 
1576, at the age of eighty-two. S. was a real genius, and his, 
writings had a strong and lasting effect on Germany, lie helped 
to make his mother-tongue a literary language. 11c introduced 
a new era for German poetry, and revolutionised the drama. 
Before his time the artisan guilds had composed mysteries 
and carnival farces. S. increased the number of personages, 
introduced better scenery, and worked many radical changes, 
lie was an intense patriot. Many of his poems vveie exhorta- 
tions to self-abnegation and public spirit. 1 le w , s a keen satirist, 
but although the intense humour and gay irony of his Schwanke 
were coloured by the prevailing coarseness, he never sank to 
personality or abuse. When sixty-lliree, .S., believing his vein 
of poetry to be worked out, ceased to publish fresh pieces, and 
proceeded to collect his writings. The standard edition appeared 
at Nurnberg (1558-79) in 5 vols., and includes 80 tragedies, 
52 comedies, 64 farces, several thousand Meislergedwge,Schwanke, 
&c. During the 17th and greater part of the 18th centuries S. 
was almost entirely forgotten, but in 1776 Goethe’s poem, H . S . , 
revived his memory, and since then he has again received the 
affectionate study he so well deserves. At Zwickau, in 1 S53, 13 
volumes of his MSS. were discovered ; others have been found at 
Dresden and Gottingen. A collected edition of his works was 
begun at Stuttgart in 1870. Theie is a good selection by 
Goedeke (3 vols. 1870- 72). Sec Hofmann, Hans S. seine Leben 
und Wirketi (Niirnb. 1847); and Neumann, Vber einige Hand - 
sikriften von Hans S. t nebst ungedvucktcm Cedichten (Leip. 
1843), There is also a liter (1868) work by Weller, 

Sach sen, the German form of Saxony and Saxe. The king- 
dom of S. is treated under the more familiar heading Saxony, 
but the Prussian province and the minor states under their pio- 
per German designation. 

Sach'sen, a province of Prussia, bounded on the E. by 
Bundenburg, on the S. by the kingdom of Saxony and the minor 
Saxon duclues, on the W. by Hessen- Nassau, Braunschweig, 
and Hannover, on the N. by Hannover and Brandenburg. Area, 
9740 sq. miles ; pop. (December 1875) 2, 168,988. It is divided 
into the three districts of Magdeburg, Merseburg, and Erfurt. 
About 93 per cent, of the population are Protestant. Educa- 
tion is highly advanced, only *322 per cent, of the recruits 
enrolled being unable to read and wiite. S. is interspersed by 
detached portions of other districts and by the province of 
Anhalt, which almost divides it into two parts. It is very irre- 
gular in shape in consequence of having gained accessions by 
conquest at various times. The S. portion of the province is 


mountainous, but the rest is lev^The chief fivers are the Elbe 
and its tributaries, the Black Elster, Mulde, Unstrut, Bode, and 
Saale. The country is very fertile, especially in the. valleys of 
the Mulde and Saale, and in the Goldene Aue. Forest occupies 
20 per cent, of the entire area. The province contained in *075, 
164,311 horses. It is rich in minerals— -silver, iron, lead, copper, 
coal, lignite, clay, and various salts. The industries are cotton, 
linen, and woollen manufactures ; oil-mills, chemical works, glue- 
boiling works ; also vinegar, chocolate, *nd chicory manufac- 
tures. S. produces 5000 tons of paraffm and 15,000 ofiatnpojl 
annually. The capital of the province is Magdeburg (122,000). 
Halle, Erfurt, Halbcrstadt are next in importance. The Univer- 
sity of Halle, founded in 1694, has 104 professors and teachers, 
and 827 students (1878). 

Sach'sen-ATtenburg;, the most easterly of the Saxon duchies, 
is divided by Gera into two parts, the * Ostkreis,' watered by the 
Pleisse, and the ‘ Westkreis,’ forming part of the valley of the 
Saale. Area, 516 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 145,844, The W. 
is hilly and two-fifths forest ; in the E., which is very fertile, 
cattle-rearing and tillage are in an excellent condition, and the 
peasantry are the bpst-off in Germany. There are manufactures 
of wool, gloves, porcelain, delf, and wooden wares. By the law 
of 29th April 1S31 (modified in 1848 and 1849), S.-A. is a consti- 
tutional hereditary monarchy. Its internal affairs are managed 
by a diet of 30 deputies. To the German Confederation it 
sends one member ; to the Imperial diet, two.- The budget of 
*875-77 shows a revenue and expenditure each amounting to 
£111,178. In 1877 the public debt was ^456, 887. The S.-A* l 
territory belonged originally to the markgrafdom of Meissen, 
ami in 1482 fell to the Ernestine line ; was in 1 547 given to the 
Albertine, but returned to the former in 1553. It had dukes of 
the elder Weimar line from 1603 to 1672, when it came to the 
lmc of Gotha, with which it was connected down to 1826. It 
was then made an independent duchy for Duke Friedrich of 
Ilildbuighausrn (died 1833), who ceded it to Meiningen. In 
1S48 Duke Joseph abdicated in favour of liis brother Georg, 
whose son Ernst (bom 1826) has ruled since 1853, S.-A. joined 

the Zollverein in 1834, and the North German Confederation in 
1866. Sec Topfcr, Landeskunde von S.-A . (1867). 

Sach'sen-Ko'burg-Go'tlia, a clucliy of the German Empire, 
comprises the former duchy of Gotha (area 542 *q. miles), bounded 
by Preussen, Schwaizburg, Meiningen, and Ilessen, with two 
detached portions included in Preussen ; and that of Koburg (area 
214 sq. miles), lying S. of Gotha, and bounded by Meiningen and 
Bayern, with a detached portion in Bayern. Pop. (1875) 182,599 
(Gotha, 128,092 ; Koburg, 54,507)* The Thiiringerwald intervenes 
between the two duchies, and its spurs render the southern portion 
of Gotha mountainous and broken in surface, while the whole of 
Koburg is hilly in its formation. The northern portions of Gotha, 
on the other hand, are level or undulating. The Werra, a tri- 
butary of the Weser, and the Unstrut, a tributary of the Saale, 
flow through Gotha, while Koburg is watered by the Itz and 
Rodach, tributaries of the Main. The duchies are almost 
entirely agricultural, and are farmed with industry and skill. Of 
the whole surface 68 per cent, is cultivated, 30 per cent, is forest- 
land, and only 2 per cent, waste. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
flax, as well as potatoes, beet-root, &c., are extensively grown, 
and there is a large production of gaulen-vegctablcs and fruit. 
Cattle, sheep, and goats are reared in considerable numbers. 
Iron, coal, copper, cobalt, and manganese are found, principally 
in Gotha, 4 and there are also marble quarries and salt mines. 
There are some hardware and porcelain manufactures in Gotha. 
Glass-woiks and toy-manufactories are common, and there is a 
great manufactory of tobacco-pipes at Rulila. The Thuringian rail* 
load runs thiough Gotha, and the Werra lailroad through Koburg. 
The capitals are Gotha (q. v.), and Koburg (see Coburg). 

A common constitution was promulgated 3d May 1S52, by 
which each duchvh&s a Landtag, Gotha cl 19 and Koburg of it 
members, from whom a common Landtag is chosen, consisting of 
14 of the former and 7 of the latter, to deal with -matters affecting 
the whole state. The military force of the duchies forms, along 
with that of Sachsen-Meiningcn, the 6th Thuringian infantry regi- 
ment. The budget is voted for four years, and a distinction is 
made between crown and state revenue. In the budget for 
1877-81, the annual revenue and expenditure of the crown were 
stated at £124,285 and £74,395 respectively, leaving a surplus 
of £49*89°; the state revenue and expenditure for the same years 
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being £i 6£,549 annually. The public debt amounted in 1877 
to ,485,175. There are 230 elementary schools in the duchies, 
and 9 higher institutions. The population is almost entirely 
Protestant. Both duchies belonged to the Ernestine branch 
of the house of Sachsen. The founder of the present line was 
Johan Ernst, seventh son of Ernst the Pious. The present 
duke, Ernst II., who ascended the throne in 1844, is a younger 
brother of the late Prince Consort, whose second son, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, is heir-apparent to the throne. The ducal house 
is also allied to the royal families of Belgium and Portugal. 

Sach'sen-Mein'ingren (called also S.-M Hildhurghattsen ), 
next to Sachsen- Weimar- Eisenach, the largest of the Saxon 
duchies, consists of the ancient duchy of Mciningcn with the 
principalities of Hildburghausen and Saalfeld, and lies in the 
form of a semicircle S.W. and S.E. of the Thuringerwald. 
Area, 953 sq. miles; pop. (1S75) 194.494. The surface is 
mountainous, the highest points being Blessberg (2S25 feet), 
Kieferle (2878 feet), and Gebaberg (2466 feet). Jt is abundantly 
watered by the Werra, which traverses the whole duchy, the 
Saale, Itz, Rodach, Milz, and Steinach. Of the soil, 44*2 is 
arable, 39*5 wood, 12*8 meadow-land, and 2'3 in gardens. The 
chief crops iaised are grain, tobacco, potatoes, hemp, ami flax. 
In the E. are productive mines of copper, iron, coal, cobalt, sul- 
phur, salt, and porcelain-clay. Active manufactures arc carried 
on of cottons, woollens and linens, cast and wrought iron wares, 
glass, porcelain, beer, paper, and wooden toys, the last being 
chiefly carried oil at Sonnebcrg. S.-M. is a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy. The reigning line springs from Duke 
Bernhard, third son of Ernst I. of Sachsen. The Diet consists 
of 4 deputies of the large proprietors, 4 of the largest taxpayers, 
and 16 deputies of the people. S.-M. sends two deputies to 
the Imperial Diet. The budget for the thicc years 1875- 77 
shows a revenue of £211,182, and an expenditure of .£189,682. 
The civil list amounts to £19,000, and the public debt on Jan- 
uary 1st, 1S76, was £632,910. 

Sach'sen- W ei'mar-Eis'enach, the smallest German grand- 
duchy,, consists of three main districts — Eisenach in the W., 
Neustadt in the E,, and between these Weimar — besides numerous 
smaller portions. Area 1403 sq. miles; pop. (1S75 > 292,933. 
TlieN. is undulating country; the middle belongs to the Tliurin- 
gian Forest, and the S.E. is pait of the Yoigtland. The chief 
rivers aie the Saale in the K., and the Werra in the W. One- 
fourth of the surface is forest. The chief products aie wheat, oats, 
fruit, flax, wine, and oil; the industries, tillage, cattle-reaiing, 
wood-cutting, and the mamifacluie of linens, woollens, cottons, 
leather, paper, and metal-wares. Iron, coal, and salt are found. 
The University of Jena is common also to the three Saxon 
duchies. By the law of the 15th October 1S50, S.-W.-E. is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. The diet has 3 1 deputies, and 
sends to the German Confederation one member, and to the lmpe- 
1 lal Diet three. The budget for 1 878-S0 states the annual receipts 
at £338,340, and expenditure at £336,884. The public debt in 
1877 was £407,025. The line of S.-W.-E. was founded in 
1640 by Wilhelm, third son of Johann III. of Weimar. Its 
possessions, divided into three in 1672, were re-united under 
Ernst August (1741), whose grandson, Karl August, was the 
famous patron of literature. In 1815 S.-W.-F.. was made a 
grand duchy, and was augmented by 659 sq. miles, with a pop. 
of 77,000. In the crisis of 1866 it declared for Prussia, but its 
troops, lodged in Mainz, were held in inaction by the Austrians 
and Bavarians. See Schulz, Staatsleben dcs Grozherzocth u m s 
S.-W.-E. (Wcim. 1859). 

Sack, a large bag made for holding and transporting grain, 
flour, and other Substances generally m a condition of compara- 
tively fine division. Grain and flour sacks or bags being made 
of a uniform size, generally are filled with definite weights of 
these substances ; hence a S. has come to be a recognised 
weight = 280 lbs, of flour. Sacks are largely made in Dundee 
of tow or jute sacking-cloth, and an * overhead * sewing-machine 
has been invented for sewing their sides. 

Sack (Old Fr, sec, Span, seco, ‘dry,’ from Eat. siceui)> a name 
attached to a variety of w ine during the Elizabethan period, and 
which continues to be known to the present day chiefly by the 
esteem in which it was held by Sir John Falstaff and his asso- 
ciate*. It was piobably a dry sherry. 
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Sack'but. The Greek sambyke was a large harp, and the 
instrument called sackbut by the translators oT the Bible (Dan. , 
iii.) was probably similar. The old English sackbut was an 
instrument like the trombone. 

Sack'ville, Thomas, Xiord Buckhurst and Bat! of 
Dorset, son of Sir Richard S., was bom at Buckhurst, Sussex, in 
1536. lie entered Hart Hall, Oxford, in his fifteenth or six- 
teenth year, afterwards took his degree at Cambridge, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Tethple. His poetical reputation 
had been established before he left college, but none of his early 
productions remain to us. At nineteen he married the daughter 
of a privy councillor, and at twenty-one he sat for West- 
moreland in the Parliament of Mary, About this time he formed 
the plan of writing a series of poems as sequel to Lydgate’s Falls 
of Princes , but all he accomplished was the Induction, and the 
Complaint of Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. The 
My) rovr for Magistrates , a series of metrical biographies, written 
by Baldwin and others, was first published in 1559. S.’s 
Induction and Complaint appear only in the second edition of 
1 563. But what he contributed to the Myrrwr, besides giving a 
basis of the work, is immeasurably its noblest part. The Indue- 
tion displays a rich, sombre, and potent imagination. It was the 
first piece of vivid poetry in England since the death of Chaucer, 
and its allegorical descriptions are scarcely inferior in graphic 
force and beauty to those of the Faery Quecne . In 1561 S. joined 
Thomas Norton, also of the Temple, in providing a play for the 
recreation of the Templars, entitled Fcrrex and Porrcx. Of 
this play, the plot taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History 
of the British Kings is of the simplest description ; the language 
is heavy and the versification monotonous ; but it forms the first 
true specimen of our dramatic literature ; and its use of Survey’s 
blank verse was the result of a happy instinct. A spurious 
edition of it appeared in 1575 under the following title — 
The Tragcdie of Gorbodm , tv hereof three A ctes were written by 
Titos. Hot tone, and the two last by Thomas Sackivylc. In 157 11 
the authorised edition appeared in blackletter, with the title of 
Fer?ex and Porrcx , but the play was afterwards known by the 
name of Gorbodue. S. was long a member of Parliament in 
Elizabeth’s reign. Soon after his father’s death he was created 
Lord Buckhurst ; in 1571 he was sent as an ambassador to France; 
in 1586 was one of the commissioners who tried Queen Mary ; in 
1591 he was elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; in 
159S lie succeeded to the office of treasurer Burleigh ; and in 1601 
he sat as lord high stewaid at the trial of Essex and Southamp- 
ton. On the accession of James I. lie was named lord high trea- 
suier for life, and created Earl of Dorset. lie died suddenly in 
the council chamber at Whitehall, April 19, 160$, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See the edition of his Works by 
R. W. Sack viile- West (Lond. 1858), and the Memoir by W. D. 
Cooper in his edition of Gorbodue printed for the Shakspeaie 
Society, The Induction is printed along with Surrey’s Poems in 
Beil’s 4 Edition of the English Poets.’ It is also given in Skeat’s 
S/etimens of English Literature , A.D. 1394-1579 (Oxf. Clar. 
Press, 1871). 

Sack'ville, Viscount, a soldier and statesman of the reigns 
of George II. and III., was the third son of the first Duke of 
Dorset. He was bom on January 26, 1716, and entered the 
army under the title of Lord George S. At Dettingen (1 743 ) 
and Funtcnoy (1745) he served with credit, and obtained the 
lank of colonel at Culloden (1746). lie subsequently became a 
privy-councillor, and was secretary for Ireland in 1751. At the 
Battle of Minden ( 1759 ) he was in command of the allied cavalry, 
and, refusing either from cowardice or jealousy to obey the ordef 
to charge given him by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, he saved 
the French army from annihilation. On this charge he was tried 
by court-martial, and adjudged incapable of .serving thereafter in 
any military capacity. George II. struck his name off the list of 
privy-councillors, and for eight years he i ; ved in retirement and 
disgrace. In 1770 he inherited the property of Lady Elizabeth 
Germain, and assumed her name. The cloud under which his 
questionable conduct had placed him gradually dissolved, and 
having been noted for his opposition to the claims of the Ameri- 
can colonists, he became in 1 775 Secretary for the Colonies in 
Lord North’s ministry, and carried on the American War, with 
what success is well known. He retired from office in ij&t, and 
was created V, S. and Baron Bole brook. He died on August 
26, 1785, and his eldest son afterwards became Duke of Dorset. 
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The Letters of Junius were at one time very commonly attributed 
to S* but this theory seems now to be abandoned. 

S&'oo, a town of Maine, U.S., on the S. River, near the famous 
"Great Falls,* ioo miles N.N.E. of Boston by rail. It has 6 
churches, 4 banks, a Urge library, and one weekly newspaper, 
^t has also large cotton manufactories and sbme shipping, and 
is the scene of Methodist national camp-meetings. Pop. (1870) 

Sac'rameni (Lat. ( something sacred ’), in ecclesiastical usage 
meant (1) anything sacred or consecrated, and (2) anything 
Which had a sacred or hidden meaning, as rites and ceremonies. 
( 3 ),I n this sense it was connected with the Greek my s ter ion, 
which properly means a secret, something into which a man had 
to be initiated, and for which it is used as an equivalent in the 
Vulgate, e*g. t in Eph. i. 9, &c. In Christian theology various 
definitions of a S, were framed. Two of the simplest and most 
expressive of the older ones were those given by Augustine and 
Peter Lombard : ‘A word is added to an element, and a S. is 
made,* and ‘AS. is a visible form of an invisible grace. 1 The 
definition accepted is of importance, because on that depends 
the number of S. held by the various churches. Thus the 
definition given in the Roman Catechism is ‘ A thing subject to 
the senses, which by the institution of God has the power both 
of signifying and or producing holiness and justice.’ Accord - 
ingly, in this wide sense, the Church of Rome has seven sacra* 
nients — Baptism, I^enance, the Mass, Matrimony,Orders, Confirma- 
tion, and Extreme Unction. According to the Westminster Cate- 
chism, with which *11 the other Protestant symbols substantially 
agree, ‘A S. is a holy ordinance instituted by Christ ; wherein, 
by sensible signs, Christ and the benefits of the new Covenant 
are represented, sealed, and applied to believers. 1 The only two 
ordinances which answer the terms of this definition are Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, which, accordingly, are the only two 
sacraments observed in the Protestant churches. 

Various opinions are also held regarding the efficacy of the S. 
The Church of Rome holds (1) that the efficacy common to all 
sacraments has (in the case of Baptism, Orders, and Mati imony) an 
indelible character, (2) that they convey the grnce which they 
signify * ex opere operate/ and (3) that the conditions of their 
efficacy (<i) on the part of the administrator, are that he have 
authority in the case of baptism, and the intention of doing what 
the Church intends to be done, and (h) on the part of the recipient 
that he do not oppose an obstacle. The Lutheran Church holds 
( 1 ) that the efficacy of the sacraments ig due to their own inherent 
virtue; but (2) that faith is absolutely necessary to any real benefit 
being derived from them. The doctrine of the Reformed churches 
L ( 1 ) that the sacraments are real means of grace, but (2) that 
they become so ‘not from any virtue in them or in him that doth 
administer them, but only by the blessing of Christ and the work- 
ing of his Spirit (3) m them that by faith receive them/ See 
Hodge’s Syst. Theol. (Edin. 1873). 

Sacramenta'rians was the name given by the Lutherans 
to the party who opposed the Lutheran doctrine of the Real 
Presence (q. v.), or of Consubstantiation (q. v.), maintaining that 
the presence of Christ in the Eucharist was only spiritual or 
sacramental. The leader of the S. in North Germany was 
Karlstqdt, the colleague of Luther, with whom, in the contro- 
versy which began about 1524, sided many of the people and 
several of the leading divines ; although some of the latter, 
Bucer and Capito, tried to diminish as much as possible the 
difference between Karlstadt and Luther. CEcolampadius and 
other divines in South Germany, as well as Zwingli and most 
«f the Swiss, substantially sided with KaiLtadt, and although the 
controversy subsided after the death of CEcolampadius and 
Zwingli (1531 )» it was the means of producing the two great 
parlies among the Protestants of Lutherans and the Reformed. 
See Mosheim s Church History (Reid’s cd. Lond. i860). 

flacramen'to, the capital of the State of California, U.S., 
stands on the left bank of the S. River, at its junction with the 
American River, 135 miles N. E. of San Francisco oy rail. It is 
at the head of navigation for large steamboats, and is regularly 
kid out, on a flat plain only 30 feet above the sea-level. S. 
has numerous churches and public schools, three newspapers, 
and is the centre of a large mining, wheat-raising, and agricul- 
tural region. It has woollen manufactures, and large carriage, 
furniture, and agricultural-implement making industries, as well 


as railway workshops employing 1500 operatives. The State 
Capitol, a handsome building erected at a cost of $2, 500,000, is 
situated at S. Great damage was done to the city by floods in 
1853 anc * i* 1 1861 ; but in 1862 substantial levees were con- 
structed, and' the chief streets and buildings were raised 8 fee t. 
The climate is almost tropical, but the nights are always cool and 
pleasant, owing to the sea-breezes. The pop. in 1849 was esti- 
mated at 150, in 1853 at 12,000. In 1870 it was 16,283, and in 
1876 it was estimated at 20,000. The school census of 1875 re- 
turned 6878 children under seventeen years of age, of whom 150 
were Chinese. 

Sacramen'to River, a river of California, U.S., rises in the 
Sierra Nevada, flows westward, past Mount Shasta, and then 
southward through a broad and fertile valley, a northward ex- 
tension of the great San Joaquin valley. It is 500 miles long, 
and is navigable for .steamers for 50 miles from its embouchure in 
Suisun Bay, and for small vessels as far as Red Bluffs, 320 miles. 

Sa'cred Heart of Je'sus, The Feast of, observed in the 
Roman Catholic Church on the Friday after the Octave of 
Corpus Christi (q. v.), originated in a vision seen by Marguerite 
Marie Alacoquc, a nun at Paray la Moniale, in 1675. The spe- 
cial devotion henceforth paid to the Sacred Heart was approved 
by Popes Clement XII. (1732 and 1736), and Clement XIII. ! 
(1765). Pope Pius VI. granted to all who should, with contrite ( 
heart, visit a picture of the Sacred Heart and there offer certain 
prayers, an Indulgence of seven years ; and Pius VII., to all j 
who should offer a daily prayer to the Sacred Heart, two Plenary 
Indulgences eveiy month, the Indulgence of seven years on the 
four Sundays before the feast of the S. II. of J., and of sixty days 
for every good work, and a Plenary Indulgence at death. See 
Tickclls Life of Blessed Margaret Mary (1869) ; Garside’s 
Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoquc (1874). 

Sa'cred Mu'sic. The alliance of music with religion is pro- 
bably nearly as ancient as the art itself. The Egyptian priest- 
hood cultivated sacred music ; and the religious music of the 
Hebrews, possibly derived from this source, is often referred to 
in the Old Testament. David appointed a great corps of musi- 
cians, and wrote his Psalms for alternate choirs, while a consi- 
derable variety of instruments were used in the Temple service. 

It is safe to assume that grandeur of effect was more successfully 
aimed at by the Jews ttym beauty of style and harmony. The 
G.eeks, who wcie doubtless more scientific in their treatment of 
the art, assigned a prominent place to iL in their religious cele- 
brations ; though almost all that wc know of ancient practical 
music has been transmitted to its through the services of the 
early Christian Church. Here chanting and the singing of Greek 
and Hebrew melodies,, so simple that the whole congregation 
might join in the service, seem.', to have been the practice until 
the first Council of Laodicea, after which the singing was almost 
entirely left to the clergy and trained musicians. St. Ambrose 
and Pope Gregory I. gave a fixed constitution to church music, 
so far as it related to chanting. The venerable Gregorian Chant 
(q. v.), still exclusively used in the Roman Communion on 
certain occasions, particularly during the penitential season of 
Lent, has lately come into high favour among the High Church 
party of the Church of England. The services at the court L.f 
Hlodwig, King of the Franks, are said to have been rendered 
by a fine choir of singers and instrumentalists. The rise of the 
organ dates from the 8th c,, and in the 10th c. it was extensively 
used in different parts of Europe. After the introduction of 
counterpoint, church music became more elaborate and showy, 
with a strong admixture of profanity. Airs frequently taken 
from French chansons and other secular sources, and turned and | 
twisted to display the' skill of the composer or performer, weie 
frequently sung in holy places. The Council of Trent therefore 
deliberated on the means of suppressing music in churches, and 
Pope Marcellus II. had decided to reduce it to the simple Gre- 
gorian chant, when the noble Masses of Palestrina, the great 
reformer of church music, initiated a moie solemn and lofty 
style. Since the tune of this composer the Mass has been treated 
in a recognised and definite manner, and many of the greatest 
composers — Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Ros- 
sini, Gounod, &c. — have embellished this branch of S. M. by 
some of the most sublime efforts of their genius. The origin of 
the Oratorio (q. v.) is ascribed to Filippo Neri. 

With the Reformation a new form of S. M. was bom in 
Germany. Translations of the Psalms and spiritual songs were 
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$et to chorales, and these Geistlkhe Liedcr took firm root in the 
hearts of the German people. Many, such as Ein Feste Burg 
(Luther’s Hymn) and Nun Dankct tUU Gott, have to this day 
the sacredness of national anthems. Sung in unison by the 
entire congregation, their effect is grand in simplicity. The 
chorale has been treated in a masterly manner by Bach in his 
Passion Music (q, v,), and more recently by Mendelssohn in his 
oratorios. It is the forerunner of the modern Hymn (q. v.), 
which forms so large an element in the S. M. of Protestant coun- 
tries such as Germany, England,, and America. 

Varipus collections of psalm tunes appeared in England prior 
to Ravenscroft’s Whole Book of Psaimes, published in 1621. 
Andrew Hart’s Scotch Psalter , containing the Psalms of David 
with melodies, was published* at Edinburgh in 1615. In the 
services of the Church of England, the Psalms accouling to 
the prose version of the Prayer-Book are chanted. The Anglican 
chant is of two kinds. The* first, single, has two strains, one of 
three bars and one of four ; the second, the double chant, is twice 
the length of the first. Each verse is divided into two parts; one 
of which, whatever the number of words, goes to one strain in 
the chant. In cathedrals and churches where there are choirs 
the choristers are divided into two bodies, who chant the verses 
alternately. Various parts of the service, particularly the To 
Deum (q. v.), the Communion Service, and the Anthem (q. v.), 
are of a metre ambitious musical character. 

The Dissenters of England, and even to a greater extent the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, were long opposed to any but the 
plainest music in their services. Till a very few years ago the 
use of the organ was violently denounced. The result in .Scot- j 
land has undoubtedly been to retard the musical progress of a 1 
people naturally gifted with a love of the art. With a trained 
organist and choir in every parish, there must always be a more j 
widely-spread musical culture. TliL prejudice in the Noith is J 
now, however, on the wane, and a more moderate feeling ! logins 
to prevail. The organ is rapidly establishing it&clf in the churdi 
as a legitimate musical instrument. 

Sacrifice (Lat. sacrum , and jack) is the act of dedicating 
homething to a deity, or the thing which is dedicated. It has 
been suggested by a great vanety of causes, and expresses a 
great variety of notions. 1. As, in dealing with his fellow-men, 
man seeks to express love and gratitude to his benefactois, 
as well as to propitiate the anger of those he fears and nveit 
their ill-will by bringing gifts, he acts on the same pnnciple 
in dealing with the deities whom, as it happens, he loves 
or fears. Among a primitive people it is not thought to be 
right to approach a deity, any more than a prince, empty- 
handed, The first offerings or gifts of. this kind would natu- 
rally be of the fruits of the ground, as a token of gratitude to 
the god of fertility. But afierwaids animals and even human 
beings came to be offered. (1) When a tame animal was slam 
for food, it seemed fitting that the sanction and the blessing of 
the Giver of all life should be asked. In this light the killing 
came to be regarded as a religious act, and the butcher to be 
identified with the piicst, who was rcwaided for his services by 
a portion of the slain beast. Thus in the Mosaic Law every 
animal, though its flesh were intended for domestic use, had to 
be brought to the sanctuary to be slain by the priest as a thank - 
(peace-) offering (Lev. xvii. 3-5). (2) From tins it followed that, 

as the life of every animal killed for food was offered to the deity, 
the blood, in which the life was supposed to be, could not be 
eaten. Closely connected with tins was the notion that the 
deity himself had pleasure in the blood which was pmned out at 
the altar, and partook of the S., especially by the smell of the 
roasting flesh (cf Gen. viii. 21). (3) As the perquisite of the 

priesU was a part of the animals sacrificed, it was their inteie.-t 
to urge saciifices as a religious duty, that is, of such animals as 
were considered fit for human food ; and to cnsuie a regular 
supply it came to be enacted that the first-born of all such animals 
(at any rate the males) should be ‘given to God.’ In the most 
primitive times the rule that the first-born should be offered to 
the Giver of life included even the first-born of man, as well as 
of animals. This was especially the case among t lie? Semitic 
tribes of the \V. of Asia {cf Ex. xiii. 2, 11-16; xxii. 29, 30 ; 
Lev. xxvii. 26; Deut. xv. 19, 20). 

Human sacrifices certainly formed a part of the regular wor- 
ship of the gods of the Moabites and Ammonites, Cbemosh and 
Mdcom or Molech ; and a* this pail wao not omiHed by the 
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Israelites when the worship of these deities was practised in 
Israel, even at a late period (cf 2 Kings xvi. 3 ; xxi* 6 ; xxiii* to ; 
Is. Ivii. 5 ; Jer, vii. 31, xix. 5, &c.), so there is reason to believe 
that originally it formed a part of the worship of their own 
national god Jehovah (cf Kx. xiii. 2, 11-16; xxii. 29, 30 ; Lev. 
xxvii, 26 ; Deut. xv. 19, 20). The practice was too terrible* 
however, to continue after some little progress had been made 
from an utterly barbarous to a more civilised life. It became 
customary to redeem the first-born of man by tjie substitution of 
some animal or the payment of a sum of money to the priest 
(Kx, xxxiv. 20 ; Num. iii. U-I3, 40-51 ; viii* 5-195 xviii. 15, 16). 
Many scholars consider that circumcision, which was practised 
by so many Eastern nations, was a substitutionary rite— the sac- 
rifice of a significant part for the whole (cf. Ex. iv. 24-26), on 
the day (the eighth) on which the literal sacrifice used to be made 
(Lev. xii, 3, cf Ex. xxii, 29, 30), as also the Jewish Passover (cf 
Ex. xiii. 15b Be this as it may, human sacrifices were un- 
doubtedly offered among the Israelites, as among other nations, on 
extraordinary occasions. Thus Jephthah sacrificed his daughter 
(Jud. xi. 29-40; although much ingenuity has been expended 
in trying to explain this away). Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
‘before the Loid ’ (1 Sarn. xv. 33). David gave seven of the 
sons of Saul to be hanged up ‘before the Lord* by the Gibeonites 
in order to avert a famine which had visited the land (2 Sam. 
xxi. 1-9). Mesha, King of Moab, sacrificed his eldest son when 
he w.ih hard pressed by the Kings of Judah and Israel (2 Kings 
ni. 26, 27). 

2. Another occasion for offering S. was the making of Vows, 
that is, incurring obligations to the Deity oft the fulfilment of 
certain conditions, such as granting deliverance from death or 
riangci, success in an enterprise, kc. Thus Jacob vowed that if 
he returned safe from Padan-Aram he would dedicate to Jeho- 
vah the tenth of his goods, and make the place of his vision 
(Bethel) a place of worship (Gen. xxviii. 18-22; cf. Jer. xliv. 25; 
Jon. i, 16; Homer, II. i. 64, ( 5 i:e. ; Xenophon, A nab. iii. 2, 12 ; 
Virgil, Georg, i. 436, ike. ; Horace, Carm. i. 5, &c. ; Livy, xxii. 
9, 10). Even human victim* weic sometimes offered in tins 
way, as was done by Jephthah. Saul on one occasion devoted 
t* cursed’) the man who should cat anything that day, and his 
own son Jonathan would have been saci diced for the vow hud 
not the people prevented it (r Sam. xiv.), 

3 Another occasion for S. was the making of Covenants. 
Among the Greeks, on such occasions, a Jamb or other annual 
was slum and a libation of wine made, with an imprecation to 
tin* effect : * As this animal is slam and this wine pomed out, 
so may he who breaks this covenant be slain or have his brains 
pouied out.’ Among the Semitic tribes the form of S. was to 
cut one or more animals into halves, between which the parties 
to the covenant passed. An account is given in the book of 
Genesis of a covenant made between Abraham and Jehovah* 
which was ratified in this way, Jehovah being represented by a 
smoking furnace and a burning lamp (Gen. xv. 7-21 ; cf Jer. 
xxxiv. 18-20). So Moses sprinkled the altar and the people 
With the blood of the covenant (that i% of the saciifices offeicd 
in ratifying the covenant) which was made between them and 
Jehovah (Exod, xxiv, 3 8). 

4. Of less important matters there was an endless variety that 
called fora gift 10 the altar: such ordinary occurrence* as the 
birth of a child, touching a dead body, &c. ; ill-omened occur- 
rences, such as a monstious birth, a shower of stones, &c. Jn 
the Mosaic Law there were four kinds of S. : Bumt-offerings — 
of a lamb offeied night and morning for all the people ; Peace- 
or thank-offerings ; bm-ofienngs — lor inadvertent transgressions 
of ordinances; and Tiespass-olleimgs — for wilful transgicssiona, 

The idea of S. lias been introduced into the Christian 
Chuich by the fact that Jesus Christ is spoken of in the New 
Testament a.* a S. Besides incidental references 111 the other 
LpLiles, the analogy between his S, and those of the Mosaic 
Law is the great argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Now 
the meaning attached to the S, of Christ by the New Testament 
writers turns on the meaning attached to sin-offerings in the Old 
Testament. The received doctrine on the subject is, ( 1 ) 4 That 
the design of such offerings was to propitiate God ; to satisfy his 
justice, and render it consistent therewith that the offences for 
which they were offered should be forgiven*' (2) * That this 
propitiation of God was secured by the expiation of guilt/ (3) 

* That this expiation was effected by the victim being substituted 
for the offender, and suffering the penalty which he had incurred.' 
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(4) ‘That the effect of such sin-offerings was the pardon of the 
offender, and his restoration to the privileges he had forfeited/ 

It is therefore inferred that when* the New Testament declares 
that Christ was a S„ it is intended to teach that he was the sub- ! 
stitute for sinners, that he suffered the penalty pf the law in their 
stead, thereby rendering it consistent with the justice of God that 
they should be pardoned and restored to the divine favour. On 
the other hand, it is maintained that there is no standing-ground 
at all for imputing to the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans the belief 
that the slaving of victims could atone for conscious, wilful sin. 
Even the Epistle to the Hebrews says distinctly that S. could 
not purify the conscience, but only the flesh, that ‘the blood of 
bulls and of goats could not take away sin’ (ix. 6-13, x, 4, n). 

It has therefore been urged by Maurice and other theologians 
that the essence of Christ’s S. consisted in doing his Father's 
will against the antagonistic influences of human frailty ; that he 
* devoted 9 himself to God and triumphed through perfect self- 
oblation ; that the cross was only the consummation and crown 
of his life-sacrifice ; and that men first become conscious of the 
‘ exceeding sinfulness of sin,’ when they see it made visible in 
his unmerited sufferings and pangs. In this way only, it is 
affirmed, was he * made sin for us ; 1 and it is only by a penitence 
springing from a living perception of this self-sacrificing love 
that we become ‘the righteousness of God in him ’ (2 Cor. v. 21). 
Cf ATONEMENT. See Spencer’s Dr Ltgibus llcbr. (Hag, 1686) ; 
Potter’s Archaologia Gncca (4th ed. Lond. 1722) ; Kalisch’s Com. 
on Leviticus ; Kurtz’s Der All.- test. Opfercultus (Eng. trans. 
Edinb, 1863) ; Delitzsch’s Com. zum Brief c an die lie bra er ( Eng. 
trans. Edinb. 1868); Hodge’s Syst. Theol. (Edinb. 1873); 
Duncker’s Gcsch. des Alter thums (Eng. trans. Loud, 187S), 

Sac'rilege (Lat. ‘the stealing of anything sacred'} is not 
now a legal term, but as popularly understood, the crime is 
punishable under 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96, which enacts that theft 
from anyplace of worship, orbieaking into any place of worship 
with intent to steal, is a felony, punishable by imprisonment or 
penal servitude. 

Sacristan (Lat. surer, Sacred’), an ecclesiastical official 
who takes chaigc of the sacied book:; and utensil* employed m 
the service of a church. The word sexton is a corruption of S. 

Sac'risty (Lat. surer, ‘sacred’), a chamber »n which are 
preserved the articles in charge of the sacn.stan. I11 Roman 
Catholic and other churches in which great value is sometimes 
set upon such articles, the S. is regarded with much veneration, 
and is adorned in the most costly manner. 

Sac'robos'co, Johannes, or John of Holy wood, was born 
probably at Halifax, Yorkshire, entered the order of St. Augus- j 
tine, studied subsequently at Paris, where he became professor 
of mathematics, and there died in 1256. Ills works are I)e 
Sphtzra Mundi , based on Ptolemy’s Almagest ; De Atini Ration?, 
sen tie Compute Ecclesiastic t\ and De Algor Uh mo , one of the first 
works in which the Arabic numerals were introduced. 

Sac'rum, the name given to the vertebra* of the spine inter- 
vening between the lumbar vertebrae, or tho^e of the loins and 
those of the tail. The S. in man consists usually of five vertebim 
united to form a wedge-shaped bone, inseited between the hauncli 
bones behind, and thus entering into the formation of the Pelvis 
(q. v,). By its base the S. articulates with the last lumbar 
vertebra, whilst the four small vertebrae called the coi.yx aie m 
turn articulated to the apex of the S. The S. is curved some- 
what upon itself, its anteiior suilace is concave from above 
downwaids, the posterior surface being convex. The sanal 
tana/, continuous with the spinal tanal winch lodges in the .final 
cord, rtius through the S. The name * S.’ is derived from the 
fact that in ancient sacrifices this bone was esteemed specially 
sacred. The Jews called this bone ‘ lu/,’ and supposed it resisted 
decay. Eight and ten vertebra: are found in the S. of certain 
monkeys and armadillos ; while in birds as many as twenty ver- 
tebra: may enter into the composition of this bone. 

Sacy, Antoine Isaac Silvestre, Baron Be, one of the 

most distinguished of Oriental scholars, was born at Paris, Sep- 
tember 2f, 1758. He early applied himself to the study of 
Oriental languages, becoming especially proficient in Arabic and 
Persian. In 1795 was appointed Professor of Arabic at the 
newly founded Ecole des Langues Oricntales ; and in the same 
year, with Camus Langlcs and other scholars, he undertook the 


management of the Journal des Savants. A member of the 
F ranch Academy as early as 1 785, he became Professor of Persian 
at the College de France in 1806; in, *808 he was elected 
to the Corps L^gislatif, and in 1813 created Baron. In 1822 he 
became administrator of the College de France, and in the same 
year founded with Abd Remu&at the Societe Aslatique. In 
1&32 he entered the Chamber of Peers, and was immediately 
appointed inspector of the Oriental type in the royal printing- 
office. NcKt year he became keeper of the Oriental manuscripts 
in the royal library, and perpetual secretary of the Academic aea 
Inscriptions. He died at Paris, February 21, 1838. To this 
profound scholar modem Oriental learning owes perhaps more 
than to any other man. He exerted a vast influence not only 
over France but all Europe by his numerous works, his liberal 
teaching, and his incessant correspondence. Some of his most 
distinguished pupils were Chczy, Quatrem^re, Jaubert, Reinaud, 
Samt-Martm, Freitag, Kosegarten, and Rasmussen. The crea- 
tion of the chairs of Sanscrit, Chinese, and Hindustani, in ihe 
College de France, was also due to his ardent advocacy of their 
claims. His principal works were Annales des Sassanides , trans- 
lated from the Persian of Mirkhond (Par. 1793); Chrestomathie 
Arabe (3 vols. 1806, 1826-27) J Gramma ire Arabe (2 vols. 
1810, 1831) ; Relation de V Egypt?, translated from the Arabic of 
Abd-Allatif (1810) ; Memoires d y Histoirc et de Literature 
Orient ales (1818) ; and Expose de la Religion des Druses (2 vols. 
183S). Besides these he made many contributions to the Maga - 
sin Encytlopcdique , Moniteur , BibliotJtlque Franfaise, Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, Journal des Savants , Annales des Voyages, Jour - 
nal Aslatique , Biographic Universelle &c. See Reinaud, Notice 
Hist, et Utter, sur Silvestre de S. (Par. 1838). — Samuel Beta- 
zade Silvestre de S., son of the preceding, was born at Pari*, 
October 17, 1801. After a course of study in law, and a short 
time of practice as an advocate, in 1818 he became attached to 
*the Journal des Dibats, and until 1852 wrote two-thirds of all the 
political articles which appeared in its columns. The establish- 
ment of the Empiic, however, in that year, restricted him to pure 
literature, and he has since been the principal reviewer of the 
same journal. In 1854 he was elected a member of the French 
Academy, in 1836 keeper, and in 1S4S administrator of the 
Ma/ann Library, and m 1S64 lie became member of the Council 
of Public Education. He has published a selection from his 
articles under the title l 'a riltes*L it ten 7 i t vs, Morales et Lhstoriqves 
■y vols. Par. 1858; 2d ed. 1S61) ; and an editiop of the Lettics 
de Madame de Sevtgnl (1 1 vols. Par. 1S61-64). 

Saddle (Old Eng. sadel, Gcr. sat tel, Lat. xrlia, dim. of sedile, 

‘ a seat ’), a seat or pad for the back of a horse, used in riding 
or m driving. It is secured by a girth-strap passed round the 
animal’s belly. Driving or harness saddles have been employed 
from a very remote period, as Egyptian wall-paintings and Assy- 
rian sculptures testify. It is uncertain at what time and in what 
country the ridmg-S. was invented. Beckmann ( History of 
Inventions) is of opinion that it originated in Persia, and it is 
generally asserted that it was unknown before the 4th c. of our 
era. On the other hand, Gmzrot, a German author of a valu- 
able work on carnages and harness, believes that the Greek 
efhippion, usually interpreted as a horse-cloth, signified a proper 
S. In 4th c. writings, the phrase sella equestns , the exact equi- 
valent of a nding-S., occurs. In the year 385 Theodosius the 
Great restricted the weight of a S. and bridle (sella cum ft mis) 
for post horses to 60 lbs. Horsemen in Scandinavia were 
acquainted with the S. prior to the 6ih c., and in England, 
according to the venerable Bede, in the 7th c. It appears from 
Old Eng. MSS. (Cottonian Collection) that the side-S. for the 
u^e of ladies was known in England at a much cruller period 
than is commonly ascribed to it, via, the 1 ph c\, when, it is said, 
Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard T I. , introduced it. On cer- 
tain occasions, however, as in limiting, ladies rode astride like 
men long after the side-S. was introduced. In the 1 6th and 
17th centuries unskiliul horsewomen rode on a pillion 01 padded 
seat behind a cavalier 01 servant. 

A S. ha.s a foundation or framework of beechwood strength- 
ened with strip-* of iron, called a ‘ saddletree.’ It is covered on 
the underside with serge and on the upper with leather, a pad- 
ding of flock, hair, other soft material, being inserted between 
to secure softness and elasticity. The parts of a riding-S. are 
called the ‘ scat,’ * skirts,’ and ‘ flaps,* very often having * knee- 
pads ; ’ these parts are joined so as to form' one piece, and under 
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it is nailed a firm cushion named 1 die panneh' The fore part 
of a * saddletree' is termed the * head * or ‘pommel,’ the back 
part the * cantle ; ’ to the latter the * crupper-loops ' are attached, 
and on the sides are the 4 spring-bars ' from which the 1 stirrup- 
leathers ' depend. The different kinds of saddles vary much in 
weight ; a racing-S. weighs 2 lbs. only, an ordinary S. from 9 
to 13 lbs., and a military S., in which the ‘pommel’ and 
* cantle ’ rise higher than usual, 25 or 30 lbs. 

Saddlery is an important industry, and is concerned with the 
manufacture of saddles and harness of all kinds, holsters, valises, 
cartridge cases and pouches, gun-cases, belts, portmanteaus, 
travelling and letter bags, leggings, satchels, dog-collars, and 
many other articles made of leather. Whipmaking, though 
sometimes combined with saddlery, is generally carried on sepa- 
rately. 1 Brown ’ saddlery comprises all articles in tin coloured 
leather, and * black * saddlery carriage harness and other articles 
in black or japanned leather. The metal mountings of saddlery 
are obtained by the saddler from liis ironmonger. Walsall, Bir- 
mingham, Ashton, and London are noted seats of the saddlery 
industry, the first three having, in 1871, 2644 out of the total of 
23,011 saddlers in England and Wales. English saddlery enjoys 
high repute for serviceablcness and durability, and the value of the 
saddlery and harness exported to British dependencies, notably 
Australia, and other countries, in 1876 amounted to .£397^61. 
In the United States, this industry in 1870 employed 23,557 
persons, and produced goods valued at $32,709,981. 

Saddleback, a mountain in Cumberland, 4J miles N.E. of 
Keswick, with a height of 27S7 feet. 

Sadd'ucees [Or. Zaddoukaioi, Ileb. Tsaddnhint , most pro- 
bably derived from Zadok, either as the name of the well-known 
priest in the time of David (2 Sam. viii. 17, See.), or more pro- 
bably of a disciple of Antigonus of Socho (u.c. 200- 170)] were 
the priestly aristocracy among the Jews after the Captivity ; 
being distinguished from the Pharisee^ (q. v.) in the first place by 
their higher rank as a social order. The names by which they 
were afterwards known were first applied to the two classes as 
parties under Jonathan Maccabeus (tt.C. 161-143). 2 * I 11 

Political matters the S. went on the principle that human in- 
genuity and statecraft are to be employed in a nation’s dealings 
with other powers, and hence they promoted foreign alliances, 
and the introduction of Hellenism. 3. But as in Politic* the S. 
were the liberal party and the Pharisees the conservative, in 
religious, legal, tmd ritualistic matters the chief peculiarity which 
distinguished the S. from the Pharisees was their conservatism. 
(1) They held that the canonical Scriptures, with the authorita- 
tive explanations, were the only rule of faith and practice, deny- 
ing the Traditions of the Pharisees. (?) They denied the resur- 
rection of the dead, although without denying the immortality of 
the soul. (3) They interpreted literally many laws which the 
Pharisees had modified. (4) Standing on their priestly dignity 
and ancient prerogatives, they maintained with great rigour the 
old enactments regarding the sacrifices, the treasury, & c. 

Well-nigh extinguished at the destruction of Jerusalem, the S. 
benefited specially by the revival of J udaism at the foundation of 
Islamism, and renewed their youth as the Karaites (q. v.), a name 
(‘ Scripturalists ’) which they are said to have borne at first. 
See Ginsburgin Kitto’s Cyclop . of Bib. Lit . (3d ed. Edin. 1876). 

Sadleir, Sir Ralph, was born at Hackney, Middlesex, in 
1507. In his eleventh year he attracted the notice of Henry 
VIII., by whom he was afterwards employed in the dissolution 
of the religious houses, and rewarded from their spoils. From 
1537 to 1542 he made several journeys to Scotland upon diplo- 
matic business, first to strengthen the English interest at the 
northern court, twice thereafter to persuade James V. to cast off 
the supremacy of the Pope, and again to bring about the pro- 
posed match between Edward, Prince of Wales, and the infant 
Mary, afterwards Mary Queen of Scots. Upon the accession 
of Mary Tudor to the English throne, he retired to his estate 
near Hackney. Elizabeth called him to the Privy Council, 
and appointed him keeper of Queen Mary in the Castle of Tut- 
bury. After the execution of the unfortunate queen, he was sent 
to pacify King James. He died at Standon, Hertfordshire, 30th 
March, 1587. His State Papers and Letters (Edin. 1809) were 
prefaced by his memoir by Sir Walter Scott. See A Memoir 
of the Life and Times of the Right Hon , Sir R. S. y compiled 
from State Papers by his Descendant , Major F. Sadleir Stoney 
fLond. 1877). 
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Sadole'to, Jacopo, a celebrated Italian humanist, was bom 
at Modena, July 14, 1477. He was ordained a priest in t$02, 
and appointed apostolic secretary by Leo X. in 1513, and by, 
Clement VII. in 1 523. Nominated Bishop of Carmmtras in 
and Cardinal by Paul III. in 1536, be died at Rome, October 
18, 1547. S, was much esteemed in his Own age for his sincere 
piety and his love of learning, while his moderation and desire 
for the reform of the Church from within, led to his employment 
in various negotiations between Karl V., Francois L, and the 
Popes. Of his works, which are distinguished for the clearness 
and Ciceronian dignity of their style, the chief are^-Z?r Liberts 
rede Instituendis (Paris and Venice, 1533, often reprinted ; 
French trans. by Charpenne, Paris, 1855) l Pauli Epistolam 
ad Romanos (Venice, 1536) ; Hortensius y sive de Laudibus Philo, 
sophia (Lyon, 1538); Epistola ad Senatum Populumquc Gene- 
vensetn (S trash. 1539; French trans,, with a reply from Colvin, 
Geneva, 1540) ; Poemata (Leipz. 1548) ; Philosophies Conso- 
lation es ct Meditationes in Adversis (Frankf. 1 577 )* By his 
Epistolarum Libri xirii. (Lyon, 1550 ; 5 vols. Rome, 1759-67) 
alone he is now remembered. See J oly, Etude sur S, (Caen, 1857). 

Sad'owa, a village near Koniggratz (q. v.) in Bohemia, after 
which the French name the great battle, fought there, 3d July, 
1866. 

Safe, a structure meant to secure money, jewellery, valuable 
books and documents, and other precious articles, first against 
fire, and second against thieves. Safes are of two forms, vaults 
or strong rooms, and portable safes. The security of a strong 
100m depends on the thickness of the masonry of which it is 
entirely built, and on the nature of the non-conducting medium 
with which the walls are surrounded. Only as regards their doors 
are fire-proof vaults subject to the same rules as the ordinary 
movable safes. In making a common S., the two points, secu- 
rity against fire and thief- proofing, have to be kept in view ; 
and fortunately these two objects are rather mutually helpful 
than antagonistic. The fire-proofing of safes is effected by 
building up an outer case of strong plates of malleable iron, 
between which and an inner casing of the same metal is a space 
which is filled with some heat-resisting and non-conducting 
medium. The substance originally used was charcoal in its 
natural state or steeped in an alkaline solution (Scott's patent, 
rSni) ; aftei wards, m 1S40, Thomas Milner patented the use of 
sawdust packed with tubes or closed vessels containing alkaline 
solutions which only burst under the influence of heat. Other 
valuable fire-resisting compositions consist of ordinary plaster of 
Paris prepared with water, and poured into the cavity, where it 
‘sets;’ secondly, powdered plaster and alum in. equal propor- 
tions; or thirdly, 50 per cent, alum, 25 of clay, and 25 of 
pounded matble. For thief-proofing of safes, the joints have to 
be made of great strength, the door strongly hinged, and made 
to lock so that the S, is fastened, not by one, but by a series of 
bolls all round the edges of the door. These bolts are shot by 
the handle, and only secured in position by the bolt of a small 
lock shot by the key. The keyhole and seams have to Be secured 
against the admission of gunpowder; and to prevent drilling, 
the plates on which the lock is riveted are thickly studded with 
hard steel spikes. In the S. by Bash & Co., Glasgow, the 
bolts not only pass into the side of the safe, but through 
heavy studs strongly secured to the door itself. 

Safe-Conduct. Sec PAssroRT. 

Saf ed, a town of Palestine in the ancient Roman province 
of Galilee, situated cm a mountain nearly 2700 feet high, 12 
miles N. of Tiberias. On the N. side stands the old citadc) 
of the crusaders, and on the S, a quadrilateral building resem- 
bling a fort, between which is the Mussulman quarter. W, of 
it, and on the slopes of the mountain, is the Jewish quarter. 
S. is much frequented by the Jews, who believe it will be the 
capital of the expected Messiah. It has 30 synagogues and a 
famous college, which is one of the principal seats of Hebrew 
learning. There are manufactures of cloth and dyeing, besides 
considerable trade in wine and oil. Pop. 4000. S, was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1837, when 2000 Jew# and 300 
Mohammedans were destroyed. 

Safe'ty-Cage. See Mining.^ 

Safe'ty-Fuze is the name applied to a waterproof woven 
tube containing an inflammable composition which has a regular 
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rate of combustion. It is employed to ignite gunpowder cart- 
ridges in blasting, in lengths sufficient to allow of the workmen 
reaching a place of safety before the blast. 

Safe'ty-Lftmp. The frequency and often terrible fatality of 
accidents in coal-mines caused by the explosion of accumulations 
of fire-damp, led Sir Humphrey* Davy 
AHK. and other inventors in the early part of 

VH|I the present century to devise a means of 

' carrying light into fiery mines without 
M \ thereby causing explosion. In the course 
| of his investigations Sir H. Davy dis- 
covered that the flame of a lamp, if 
i||j| separated from explosive gases by wire 
gn gauze of definite size and mesh, is in- 
capable of igniting such external gases. 
On this principle his S. L. , the celebrated 
HI Davy , was constructed. It consists 

! jlpli simply of an ordinary oil lamp surrounded 
j jjj pjijj and enclosed with a cylinder of fine wire 

lEyilil gauze. The cylinder as now made is 

about 8 inches high by 2 inches in dia- 

HB meter, composed of gauze with from 28 
to 30 wires per inch in both warp and 
weft, the wire cloth being not less than 
pVth of an inch in thickness. The f Davy ’ 
is still regarded by practical men as one of 
the safest and most efficient of all lamps, 
\ but miners object to it on account of its 

feeble light. The eminent engineer George 
Stephenson, working independently at 
the same time as Sir II. Davy, discovered 
, , the same property of wire gauze, and con- 

Davy Lamp. structed a lamp known by miners as the 
* Geordief similar in principle to the ‘Davy,’ but having inside the 
wire-^auze a cylinder or shield of glass. The wire-gauze cylinder of 
the Geordie is about 6 inches high by 2^ in diameter, and air fur 
combustion is admitted by perforation 111 the bottom, the products 
of combustion being passed out through a metal disc perforated 
with small holes. The Clanny S. L., invented by Dr. Clanny of 
Sunderland, has a glass tube placed outside and around the \\ire 
cylinder. The Upton and Rohe* Is lamp lias also an internal cylin- 
der of gauze covered externally at the lower part by a band of 
strong glass, the upper pait, where light does not require to be 
transmitted, being surrounded by .1 brass cylinder. In the JMucsse - 
hr or Belgian lamp the light is surrounded by a thick gla.->s cylin- 
der. The products of combustion arc earned by a metal furnace 
upwards through a cylindrical cap of wire-gauze. This form is 
extensively used in Belgium, but in England it is not thought 
so safe as a light protected throughout by both gauze and gla^s. 
A great number of different forms of lamp have been proposed 
and used from lime to time, but without exception they are based 
on the principle of separating the light by wire gauze from the 
explosive compounds in which it may be placed. The security 
of safety lamps, so that they cannot be opened by miners while 
in the pit, is a point of great importance and has given rise to 
numerous devices. Some are so made as to be self-extinguishing 
when any attempt is made to withdraw the light. Locking the 
cover to the cistern and lamp is commonly resorted to, and 
Combination-letter locks have been proposed. In another form 
the lamp is locked by a magnetic bar turned into staples inter- 
nally by a powerful magnet, and only opened on being reversed 
by the magnet. It is obvious that all devices however ingenious 
are of no avail so long as men can carry and light matches in 
fiary pits, and it may be said that the best and only efficient lock 
for a S. L. will consist in educating miners to understand the 
fearful risks to which they expose themselves and their fellows 
by the reckless use of open lights, and by the habit of smoking 
when they are undergrnoud. 

Safe'ty- Valve, in the steam engine, is a circular valve 
which is forced open when the pressure of the steam in the 
boiler becomes too great. For lower pressure, the valve is kept 
in position by its own weight or by a lever pressing down upon 
it. "When the S. V. is in perfect order there can be very little 
chance of the boiler bursting, since the strain can never exceed a 
particular amount. Cases, however, arc not uncommon when 
accidents have occurred through the jamming or over-weighting 
of the S. V. See Steam Engine. 
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Baff'i, Azaff'i, or As'fi, a port of Morocco, 107 miles 
W.N.W. of the capital. It is built in a sterile mountain 
basin, and its only harbour is an exposed roadstead. From 
1508 to 1641 it was held by the Portuguese, and prior to the 
rise of Mogador its trade- was extensive. In 1877 its imports 
amounted in value t<f^44,26o, and its exports {of which beans, 
maize, wool, and gum were the chief items) 10^148,384. Pop. 
about 12,000, of whom a fourth are Jews, 

Safflower, or Baa'tard SafF'ron (Calhamus tindorius\ a 
rather handsome annual herb from 2 to 3 feet high, belonging 
to Composite is cultivated for its flowers and seeds in India, 
China, and other parts of Asia, also in Egypt and Southern 
Europe. The florets after being plucked are usually pressed into 
small round cakes and carefully dried. The principal use of 
S. is for dyeing silk, a series of red and yellow shades being 
produced accoiding to the various admixtures employed. Car- 
thamin (q. v.) and Carthamus-yellow are the pigment principles, 
and the first, when precipitated from its alkaline solution and 
mixed with very finely powdered talc, constitutes rouge. S. is 
also used to adulterate the more expensive saffron. The 
seeds yield by expression an oil which when properly prepared 
and refined is transparent and of a light yellow colour. In India 
it serves for culinary purposes, &c., and it is believed to con- 
stitute the bulk of 4 Macassar oil.' 

Saffron (Fr. sa/ran f Sp. Azafran , Ar. Al zahafaran) is the 
carefully-dried, deep orange-coloured stigmata of Crocus sativus , 
an autumnal flowering species of this familiar genus, native of Asia 
Minor, and now more or less naturalised in many parts of Europe. 
The plant is extensively cultivated in Spain, France, Austria, Italy, 
the mainland and isles of Greece, &c., for the production of S., 
which is used as a flavouring and colouring ingredient in culinary 
preparations, liqueurs, confectionary, and other articles of food ; 
also as a perfume, and the extract m painting and dyeing. The 
yellow colouring principle named polychroiie is remarkable for 
being totally destroyed by the action of the solar rays, and of 
forming blue tints when treated with sulphuric and nitric acid. U p 
to about a century ago this crocus was cultivated in England, 
a reminiscence of the fact existing in the name S. -Walden (q. v.). 
Medicinally , it is sometimes administered as a stimulant, but 
is of little power, and is chiefly used merely for improving the 
colour of mixtures. On account of its high price considerable 
adulteration takes place in this diug. 

C. seratnms of S. Europe also produces S. rich in pigment 
Cape S. is the flowers of J.yperia cfocea ( Scrophulariacece ), which 
when dried have a S.-like odour and give a fine orange dye. 

Saffiron-WaVdon (‘the wood or waste land where saffron 
was grown’), a town of England, county of Essex, on the 
river Cam, 45 miles N.E. of London by sail. It stands on a 
hill on the holders of Cambridgeshire, and is a place of great 
antiquity. The chief public buildings are the townhall, corn- 
exchangc, post-office, Gibson’s Hospital (i 860 ), a museum of 
natural antiquities, and a literary institute. The parish church 
of St. Mary has a fine peal of bells, and was restored (1860-67). 
R. has a free grammar-school, and carries on a trade in malt, 
bailey, and cattle. Bop. (1871) 571S. 

Sa'ga (Icel. ‘a tale,’ from seg/a, ‘to relate;’ comp. Old 
Eng. saga and sagtt (later ‘saw’), from sccgan, ‘to tell'), a prose 
tale, so named from the rich collection of such m the old literature 
of Iceland. They long passed from mouth to mouth before being 
written down. This probably began to be done in the 12th c. 
The Sagas are very various; many relate to Iceland (as the S. of 
Njal, transated into English by G. W. Dasent, Lond. 1861), the 
Oikneys, the Faroes, and Greenland ; others describe events in 
Scandinavian and adjacent countries (as Snoni Sluiluson’s Heim • 
skrittgla . the yomsvikinga - S. , the Knytlinga S.) ; others again are 
mythical and romantic (as the Vohung-S., I/ervarer-S., Malfs-S., 
Frithiofs-S.y Orjarcds-S., Rolf S.-Krakes, Regnar LoJbroks-S .) ; 
while some are romances and legends translated from foreign 
tongues. The sagas arc often marked by great literary art, not 
least in depicting character, and by choice and powerful language. 
Their authors are mostly unknown. P. C. Muller's SagabivUothek 
(Copenh. 1817-20) affords a useful survey of the s! literature, 
which is equally important for history, poetry, and language. 

Sag' an, a town of Prussia, province of Schlesien, on the Bober 
an affluent of the Oder, 37 miles W. of Glogau by rail. It has a 
castle and four churches, and is the seat of a large manufacture 
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of cottons, paper, and woollens, the latter alone giving employ- 
ment to t 6 oo hands. Pop. (1S75) 10,541. 

Sage. See Le Sage. 

Sage {Salvia, from Lat. salvus , in allusion to its supposed heal- 
ing properties) is a large genus of Labiata, represented in all tem- 
perate and tropical regions. The 450 species of which it con- | 
sists are all herbs or shrubs with whorled bracteate flowers ; 
a tubular or campanulate calyx; the upper lip of corolla 
erect, the lower three-lobed ; the stamens two, with diverging 
branches. Common or garden S. {S. officinalis ), a native of 
countries bordering the Mediterranean— preferring a calcareous 
soil — is a familiar evergreen * sweet herb } of the kitchen garden, 
the leaves and tender tops being used in stuffings and sauces, as 
well as to improve the flavour of various articles of cookery. The 
Clary (q. v.) ( S , Sclaria) is sometimes used as a substitute for S. 
From the S. an essential oil is obtained by distillation, and a 
popular domestic astringent and tonic infusion called S. tea is 
made from the dried leaves and shoots. 

Among ornamental species of S. may be mentioned S. can - 
delabrum , a native of Spain, with contrasted yellowish-green 
and rich violet flowers, S. fyrata , S. urticifolia , S. verticil lata, 
&c., for the garden ; while for furnishing large conservatories 
brilliant flowers are produced in the greatest profusion by S 
splendetts , S. Heeri , S. gionerafolia, through the winter and spring. 

Eagbalien. See Sakhalin. 

Saginaw, a town of Michigan, U.S., 18 miles above the 
mouth of the S. River, 100 miles N.W. of Detroit by rail. It 
has eight churches, four libraries, two banks, and two news- 
papers, besides numerous saw-mills, saltworks, shingle-mills, &c. 
In 1875, S. produced 60,844,939 feet of lumber, 143,861 barrels j 
of salt, and 54,421,560 shingles, besides $ 500, poo worth of 
other articles. Pop. (1870) 7460. — S. Bay, in the W. of Lake 
Huron, is 30 miles broad, and extends S.W. for 60 miles. It 
has valuable fisheries. 

Sa go (Malay, sagu f i bread ’) is a variety of starch obtained 
from the cellular tissue of the S. palms, Sagas Rumphii and 
S. Lcevis , natives of the E. Indian Archipelago. The trees 
for S. -making are felled at the period their flowering spike 
forms, which is when they are about fifteen years old. The 
stems are cut into sections about 2 feet in length, which are 
split up and the pithy substance scooped out and beaten in water 
to separate the starch granules from the associated ligneous tissue. 
After repeated washing and stiaining, the staich is obtained in a 
purified form, and may in that state be used for food or the 
other purposes to which ordinary starches are applied. To pre- 
pare the round pellets, in which shape it is found in Western 
commerce, the moist starch is spread out m a thin layer and 
allowed to dry in the sun. It is then broken and pounded to 
small fragments, which are assorted into sizes, placed in bags, hung 
up, and shaken, and the attrition of the pellets rounds off their | 
edges, and thus produces 4 pearl,’ ‘medium,’ and ‘bullet’ S. 
A factitious S. is made in France from potato starch ; but the 
difference of the two starches is easily detected by the micro- 
scope. A coarse variety of S. is made in India and Ceylon from 
the nuts of Cycas rajoluta and C. citcinalis , and various palms 111 
addition to those above mentioned also yield a similar starch. 
The amount of S. imported into Great Britain for 1876 amounted 
to 338,230 cwts., valued at £237, 903. 

Sagou'in (Callitlm'x), a genus of Platyrhine or New World 
monkeys, popularly named ‘ Squirrel Monkeys. 1 They belong to 
the family Cebida, and are small, active, and readily tamed. 
The fur is long and thick. A typical example is the C. sciureus 
of Brazil. 

Sag'ua-la-Gran/de, a town of Cuba, on the River S., 12 
miles from its port, Concha, at the mouth of the river, and 35 miles 
N. of Villa Clara by rail. In 1867 It exported 1,024,358 cwts. 
of sugar, and 390,200 cwts. of molasses. Pop. 9632. 

Sa'guenay, a river of Canada, tributary of the .St. Lawrence, 
which it joins 1 20 miles below Quebec. The Chomouchuan, or 
main branch of the S., rises in the Laurentian mountains, and 
flows first E. then S.E. for 215 miles, when it enters Lake St. 
John. Here it receives the Mistassini, 180 miles long, the Pari- 
bonsa, 165 miles long, and the Metebetchuan, 110 miles long. 
On issuing from the lake it forms numerous rapids, and gradu- 
ally widen? till it attains a breadth of 2 miles, after which it 
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again narrows and proceeds to the St. Lawrence through a deg* 
gorge whose cliffs are often more than 1500 feet high. The S. 
drains an area of 23,700 sq, miles, which, being mostly moun- 
tainous and densely wooded, discharges a very large volume 
of water. Its great depth, sometimes above 100 fathoms, ren- 
ders it navigable for r 10 miles, and much timber is shipped from 
its banks. 

Sagtm'tian, anciently a town of Hispania Tartaconensis, on 
the Mediterranean, was founded by Greek colonists from Zacyn- 
thus, but contained also an Italian element* It was a commer- 
cial town of great importance, and its possession became matter 
of contest in the Punic Wars. Siding with Rome it was besieged 
by Hannibal in 218 B.C., and held out for eight months. This 
siege led directly to the Second Punic War. Afterwards S, was 
made a Roman colony, and became famous for its earthenware 
and for the fruits grown in the fertile soil around. Murviedro 
{Muri Veter es) occupies the site of S. 

Sah'&ra, a vast region of Northern Africa, extending, in its 
widest signification, from the southern slope of the Atlas range 
to the basins of the Senegal and Niger, and from the Atlantic 
t6 Egypt and Nubia, its area being variously estimated at from 
2,000,000 to 2,436,000 sq. miles. In its more restricted sense 
the term S. is applied to the region lying between the Atlas and 
the rainless desert tracts of the south, whose northern boundary 
is not clearly defined. The surface of the S. declines from 
elevated steppes in the N. to sandy downs, and then spreads out 
into wide rolling plains covered with stones or sand, which arc 
usually plateaux, but in some parts are said to be depressed 
below the sea-level. There are two principal areas of depres- 
sion, viz., one in the N.W. known as El Juff, and one in the 
N. between the Great Syrlis and Gulf of Sidra. In 1877-78 an 
expedition was engaged in ascertaining the feasibility of a project 
for flooding El Juff— which is said to present evidence of having 
once been the bed of a sea — with the waters of the Atlantic, to 
be introduced by a short canal cut at the mouth of the Bdta 
Valley. In the central S. there are occasional mountain regions, 
of which that of Air 01 Ashen attains a height of 5000 ieet, and 
a peak in the region of Tibesli, farther to the N.E., a height 
of 7880 feet. The most purely desert portion of the S. is the 
Erg, or Areg, a belt of sand dunes stretching from the interior 
of Tunis to the basin of the Senegal, a distance of 2000 miles, 
and having a general breadth of 200 miles. The desert portions 
of the S. arc almost rainless, and are swept by burning E. winds 
for three-fourths of the year. The nights, however, are very 
cold, owing to the radiation. Much of the S. is capable of culti- 
vation if artificially irrigated, and in Algeria it is being steadily 
encroached upon. (For a list of its principal oases see the article 
Oasls.) In some cases the streams arc subterranean, the most 
remarkable instance being that of the Wed Mzi, in central 
Algeria, which runs underground for most of its course of 400 
miles, till it is finally dissipated in the large lagoon called the 
Shott Melrir. Only a conjectural estimate can be formed of the 
pop. of the S., who^e inhabitants may be classified iti three 
divisions, viz. : — (1) in the W, the Moon and Arabs, nomadic 
races ; (2) in the centre the Tuareg, or Tuaricks, a waihkc Berber 
race, predatory in their habits and Mohammedans in religion ; 
(3) in the E. the Tibbus, a negio race, with fixed dwellings, 
Hocks, and cultivated fields, and in part Fagans. Slaves, gold- 
dust, ostrich feathers, ivory, salt, gums, and dates are the chief 
articles of Saharan commerce. They are carried across the 
desert in caravans, which return with manufactured goods. The 
great mart of the S. is Timbuktu (q. v.) on its southern edge. 
See The Great S. f by H. 15 . Tristram (Lond. i860) ; V Aver ir 
de la France en Afrique , by Paul Soleillet (Par. 1876); The 
Flooding of the S. f by Donald Mackenzie (Lond, 1878) ; Dr. 
Cha van lie’s Die S., oder von Case zu Oase (ist Pt. Vien. March, 
1878 ) ; and the works of Barth, Rohlfs, and Nachtigal. 

Sah&ranpore, the chief town of the district of the same name 
in the N.W. Provinces, British India, a station on the railway, 
and close to the E. Jumna Canal, 90 miles N.N.E. of Delhi. 
It contains an old fort, a newly-built mosque, and many public 
buildings, and is the headquarters of the canal establishment. 
S. is famous for wood-carving and silversmiths* work. There 
is also a stud farm, and botanical gardens established in 1817. 
The trade is considerable in grain, spices, and piece-goods. Pop. 
(1872) 43,844. — The district of S. ( , which lies in the upper doab, 
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! between the Ganges and Jumna rivers, and is bounded N. by 
' the Shiwalak hills, has an area of 2217 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 
884,017. It is also watered by the river Hindun, and by the 
Ganges and E. Jumna Canal. The crops are wheat, barley, 
rice, pulses, millets, and cotton. The breed of horses is good. 
The total railway traffic in 1872 was 21,000 tons. The towns 
are Rurki, with its engineering college ; Hurd war, with the 
greatest annual fair in India; and Rampur, where there is a 
manufactory of glass bracelets. In the Mutiny of 1857, the 
women and children were sent up to the hills ; and after the first 
outbreak order was maintained by means of a Gurkha regiment. 

Sdheb, or Sahib (originally an Arabic word, meaning 
'master,’ 'lord/ 'companion*), universally used throughout 
India by the natives in addressing European gentlemen. In ver- 
nacular patois, it is often prefixed or affixed to the official title, 
as sahib-shistant, 'assistant-judge/ Europeans generally are 
known as the sahib -log ue. 

Sdhebgunge ('the market-place of the English lord’), a 
common name for modern towns in India, which have grown up 
under English rule. (1) The suburb of Gaya (q. v.), where the 
civil quarters are situated. (2) A town in the district of the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, Bengal, 154 miles by rail N. of Calcutta, 
on the right or S. bank of the Ganges. It has lately supplanted 
Rajmehal as the great trading centre where the liver traffic 
changes to the rail, and vice versa ; and it is also the station for 
registering all the Ganges-borne traffic. In 1876-77 the exports 
by rati were valued at £182,000, and the imports by river at 
£143,000. The chief aiticlcs of trade were indigo, £ 86,000 ; 
rice, stone, and hides, each £27,000 ; piece-goods and oil-seeds, 
,£38,000; wheat, £17,000; and salt, £12,000. 

Sai ga. See Antelope. 

Saigon, the capital of the French possessions in Cochin- - 
China, 37 miles from the Chinese Sea, on the navigable Donnai, 
which is connected with a network of river. The town is sur- 
rounded by fortifications, and in 1872 was garrisoned by 4153 
men, while several ships of war are permanently stationed in the 
harbour. S. has two hospitals, large dockyards, and excellent 
stone quays. A cathedral is to be built (1878) at a cost of £32,000. 
In 1876 there loaded at S. 317 vessels of 234,299 tons (215 Bri- 
tish, of 158,151 tons). The export of rice amounted in 1876 to 
340,000 tons (value £1,567,904), and was chiefly to China 
(about 250,000 tons), America, and Europe. Other 'exports aie 
cotton, sugar, opium, pepper, and coffee. Pop. 120,000(10,000 
Chinese). S. was acquired by the French in i860, and its posses- 
sion was ratified in the treaty of 1864 by the government of 
Anam, The Chinese, who have long solely carried on the 
import trade, have been giadually taking possession of the export 
trade, till in 1876 they shipped nine-tenths of the rice crop and 
the whole of all other articles of produce. The success of the 
Chinese is due to their greater economy, and their ability to pur- 
chase diiectly from the natives. See Cochin-China, Lower 
or French. 

Sail (Old Eng. segel), a sheet of canvas spread out on a mast, 
spar, or stay of a vessel to catcli the wind by which tlie vessel is 

E ropelled. A S. usually bears the name of the mast, yaid, 
00m, or stay to which it is attached, as fore-sail, foretop-sail, 
maintopgallant-sail, &c. In a square-rigged vessel the sails ex- 
tended on the yards athwartships are termed square sails, anti 
those supported by gaffs, booms, or stays lying lengthwise of 
the vessel, fore-and-ajt sails. Most of the latter aie triangular 
or ' shoulder- of- mutton ’ shape ; the others are four-sided. Try- 
sails are fastened to small spars or gaffs abaft the lower-masts ; 
tliat of the mizzen is distinguished as the spanker . Staysails 
traverse the stays of a mast. The square sails on the lower 
masts are known by the general name of courses, f Studding-sails 
are suspended from booms rigged out beyond the extremities of 
the yards, and form wings to the square sails. Some of the parts 
of a square S. are the head, the foot, the leeches , the tar- 
ings or upper corners, the clews or lower corners, and the 
reef bands, stretcher, of canvas sewed across where eyelet holes 
are formed for the reef points, or lengths of braided cordage, 
called sennit, used to tie up the sails. A bolt-rope is sewed 
round the edges of a S. for strength, and cringles or loops are 
placed on the leeches for the attachment of reef tackle to raise 
the S. in reefing. The leech on the weather side is the luff, and 
that on the lee-side, the after-leech. The tack is the’ lower 


weather comer of a square $., and also the forward comer of a 
fore-and-aft S, ; the after-comer of the latter is termed the clew. 
Square sails are presented at pleasure to the wind by turning the 
yards by means of braces hanging from the ends. Sails are said 
to be set when expanded, furled when folded up to the yard, and 
reefed when the area is reduced by drawing up a portion. Only 
large sailing-vessels carry a {full equipment of canvas. The 
accompanying illustration shows the position of the various sails 
of a ship, a three-masted vessel, square-rigged on each mast. 
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Merchantman under full sail. 


7. Flying-jib. 14. Main-top-gallant-sail. 

v. Jib. 15 Mam-royal. 

3. Forc-topmast-staysail. j6. Main-sky sail. 

4. Forc-course. 17. Main-roj al-studding-sail. 

5. Fore- topsail i 3 . Mam - top - gallant - studding- 

6 . Fore-top-gallant-sail. sail. 

7. Fore-royal. xg. Mam-lopmast-studding-sail. 

8. Fore-skysad. 20. Mizzen-course. 

9. Fore-royal-studding-sail. 2i. Mizzen-lopsail. 

10. Fore-top-gallunt-studding-saiJ. 22. Mlz/en-top-gallant-sail 

it. Fore-topraast-studding-saii. 23 Mizzcn-royal. 

xz. Mam-course. 24. Mizzen skysail. 

13, Main-topsail. 25. Mizzen spanker. 

A desire to lessen the risk to life in working the sails aloft, and 
to reduce the number of hands on the vessel, has led to several 
inventions for performing the several operations from the deck. 
None of the inventions has been widely adopted. That of Mr. 
Ilenry D. F. Cunningham, R.N., secured by several patents since 
1S50, is probably most favoured, and consists in giving a rota- 
tory motion to the yards by means of ropes from the deck, while 
taking in or setting S. This plan necessitates the splitting up 
of the S. vertically, and the use of a separate slip of canvas to 
cover the slit when the S. is expanded. 

Sail'd oth, or Can'vas, a fabric of hemp, flax, cotton, or 
jute, woven in pieces, called bolts, measuring from 36 to 40 yards 
in length, and 24 to 30 inches in width. 

Sailings, in navigation, include various approximate methods 
by which a navigator, from a knowledge of a vessel's course 
and rate of sailing, deduces the position of the vessel. The 
course is obtained from the indications of the compass, and the 
speed by means of the log-line. For a short course, such as a 
day’s sailing, the earth’s surface may be assumed to be plane, 
and the course may then be taken as the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle, one of whose sides is the true difference of lati- 
tude made, while the other, known as the departure, is the 
actual distance made E. or W. When the latitude is known, 
the departure may be readily convex ted into difference of longi- 
tude. This method is known as plane sailing, and is the rough- 
est approximation in use. When longer courses are considered, 
'the sphericity of the earth can no longer be neglected. The 
problem now becomes one of spherical trigonometry. The 
shortest line connecting two points upon the surface of a sphere 
is the intercepted arc of the great circle through these points. 
A vessel, however, steered by a compass, does not traverse a 
great circle except in two very special cases ; namely, when it is 
directed along a meridian, or along the equator. If a ship sails 
due E, or W. from a point, there is wo change of latitude, and 
the distance traversed is simply the departure, from which, if the 
latitude is known, the difference of longitude can be deduced. 
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This is a case of parallel sailing. Great-circle sailing is noticed 
under a special heading. If a vessel is steered towards the same 
azimuth, its course cuts all meridians at a constant angle, and is 
therefore a rhumb line. On Mercator’s projection, rhumb lines 
are represented by straight lines, and for this and other reasons 
what is called Mercator’s sailing is the most accurate of all. 
This method, however, is not extensively employed, though the 
tabulated corrections are not difficult of application. When a 
ship’s course is along a rhumb line, other than a parallel of lati- 
tude, the departure is ordinarily calculated according to the 
method known as Middle Latitude Sailing. It is evident that, 
supposing a vessel to sail for many days m the northern hemi- 
sphere from N.E. to S.W., her departure for the earlier latitudes 
would give too great a difference of longitude, and for the later 
latitudes too small. The average of the two, however, will give 
an approximation to the difference of longitude, and in the best 
nautical tables corrections are supplied for making this method 
more accurate. 

Sain'foin, or Saintfoin (Fr. sain , 4 wholesome,’ /^m, * hay;’ 
Lat. sanum feenum ), is Onobryckis sativa , a leguminous fodder- 
plant much cultivated as a shifting crop on dry calcareous or 
oolitic soils because of its deep-penetrating roots, which act 
beneficially to the land by fertilising it from their own decay, 
and by working up organic matter from below, thus forming a 
thicker surface crust, and so preparing the land for cereal cul- 
ture. S. is fond of a marly soil, but stagnant underground 
humidity is fatal to it. The hay it yields is extremely nourish- 
ing for every kind of cattle, at the same time it is most advan- 
tageous to cut and use the plant in a green state. In favourable 
situations it may be made into hay twice a year, or mowed oftener 
for green fodder. 

The genus Ouobrychis consists of about fifty species of herbs 
or plants with imparipinnate leaves ; leaflets quite entire ; sti- 
pules scarious ; flowers purple, red, or white, in axillary spikes 
or racemes ; calyx lobes subulate ; pod compressed, in dehiscent, 
one- to two-sccded, often spiny, winged, or crested. Its area of 
distribution is Europe, temperate Asia, and Africa. The S. is 
native of W. and S. Europe and W. Asia, wilh'the appearance of 
being indigenous also in dry fields and pastures of S.E. England; 
but from its long-standing cultivation in the country (since 1651) 
it exists in many cases merely a relic of that cultivation. 

Saint (Lat. sanctus , Gr. h agios ^ Heb. kadosk , c holy,’ or 
chasid t ‘pious’), in the Bible, means a holy person ; either (i) 
as being specially dedicated to the service of God, m which sense 
the Israelites were a ‘ holy nation * (Exod, xix. 5, 6, &c.), as the 
Christian Church was composed of ‘saints’ (Rom. i. 7, &c.) ; 
or (2) absolutely holy in life (Ps. xvi. io, lxxxix. 5, 7, 19), and 
among the blessed after death (Deut. xxxin. 2 ; Matt, xxyii. 
52, &c. ), as Jehovah was the Holy One of Israel (Isa. x. 17, 
&c.). In the Christian Church those who endured persecution 
for their faith were from the first held in high honour. Martyr- 
dom was regarded as a baptism in the person’s own blood, 
which procured the grace of God and the pardon of all sins, and 
served as a direct passport to heaven (Matt, v, 10-12, x. 39; 
Rev. vi. 9). According to Tertullian, it was the second bap- 
tism with which our Lord himself was baptised (Mark x. 39 ; 
Luke xii. 50). Again, the day of a martyr s death was regaidcd 
as his birthday ; and these birthdays were celebrated as festivals 
by families and churches, geneially at the martyrs’ tombs, with 
divine service, the celebration of the Eucharist, for which an allar 
was erected over the tomb, and a recital of the martyr’s acts and 
passion. The names of the dead who were commemorated in 
this way, as well as of the living who brought oblations, were 
enrolled in the canon of the Mass (q. v.), 01 in double catalogues 
(Diptycha), This was the first form of Canonisation (q. v.). 

As the intercession of a martyr was allowed to have great 
weight in getting the Lapsed (q. v.) re-admitted to communion 
j with the Church, which was associated with the forgiveness 
| of sins, the idea grew up that the intercession of martyrs in 
j the other world was efficacious in obtaining the forgiveness 
| of sins, as their sufferings not only blotted out their own sins, 

! but were also sufficient to atone for the* sins of others. It 
was only natural that the heathen converts should transfer to the 
martyrs the honours they had formerly paid to their heroes ; and a 
kind of omnipresence was attributed to them such as was attributed 
to the heathen Demons (q. v.). Thus to the former notion of their 
efficacious intercession was added the belief that it was pos- 
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sible to communicate desires to them directly. Out of this 
veneration arose an elaborate system of S. •worship. In pro- 
portion as men thought they needed such heavenly intercessors 
the number of saints was increased. Martyrs before un- 
known announced themselves, or the places where their bodies 
were buried, in visions; and new saints were made, metro- 
politans having the right of creating saints for their provinces. 
In the Eastern Church a Feast of all the Martyrs had been 
observed since the 4th c. In the year 610 Pope Boniface V. 
obtained possession of the Pantneon at Rome, and this temple, 
which had been sacred to all the gods and especially to Cybele 
(q. v.J, was now consecrated to Mary the Mother of God and 
all the Martyrs. The festival, which at first was held in the 
month of May, was transferred (S34) by Pope Gregory IV. to the 
1st November, and called All Saints. See Invocation of 
Saints; Beatification ; Canonisation; also Hospinianus, 
Dc Festis Christi (Tigur. 1393) ; the Bollandists* Acta Sancto- 
rum (begun 1643, and not yet completed); Bingham, Oiig . 
Reel (2d ed. Lond. 1726). 

St.* Albans. See AXijans, St. 

St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, was founded in 1547, and took 
its name from Robert de St. Albans. It early came into the 
possession ot Merton College, and was sometime after established 
as an academical hall. It has (1878) 66 undergraduates, 32 
members of Convocation, and 1 25 members on the books. 

Saint Amand, a town of France, department of Nord, 6 
miles from Valenciennes, is famed for its hot sulphur springs, and 
lias some small manufactures of porcelain, linen, &c. Pop. (1876) 
10,716.— Saint* A. -Mont-Bond, a town of France, depart- 
ment of Cher, 27 miles S. of Bourges, has manufactures of porce- 
lain, iron-foundi ies, and some trade in agricultural products. The 
castle of Mont Rond dominates the town, and the Canal du Cher 
passes through it. Pop. (1876) 8499. 

Saint- Amour, Guillaume de, a famous doctor of the Sor- 
borme of the 13th c., was born at St. Amour in Franche-Comte. 
lie was an active member of the Church, went to Rome to plead 
for the independent rights of the University of Paris, and wrote 
vigorously against the mendicant orders. , He incurred the wrath 
of the Pope and of St. Thomas, but was popular with the 
French people. lie died 13th September 1272. His works, 
the chief of which is Dc Penctihs Novissimorum Temporum y 
were printed at Constance in 1622, 

St. An drews. See Andrews, St. 

St. An'thony’s Fire. See Anthony’s Fire, St. 

St. Ar'naud. See Leroy, 

Saint Augustine, a town in the E. of Florida, U.S., 2 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean, 160 S. of Savannah, stands on 
a peninsula between the Matanzas and San Sebastian Rivers. 
S. A. is the oldest city in the United States, the Spaniards hav- 
ing landed here in I512, and made it a permanent settlement in 
1565, when it received its name in honour of ‘ the greatest of the 
Fathers.’ It was ceded to the British in 1763, and remained in 
their hands till a r ter the War of Independence. There is an 
old Roman Catholic cathedral of 1793. Fort Marion was com- 
menced by the Spaniards about 1060, and finished in 1756, 
There is an old custom-house and a very handsome sea-wall 
built by the United States Government (1843). S. A, has a 
small trade in straw manufactures and some shipping. The 
pop., of which three-fourths arc still Spanish, only amounted in 
1870101717, 

St. Aus'tell, a market-town on the S. coast of ComwaN, 
England, 40 miles W. of Plymouth by rail. It has a fine old 
church (restored 1870), and its district is rich in minerals, chiefly 
tin, copper, lead, and very fine china clay. There is a large 
pilchard fishery on the coast. Top. (1871) 3803, 

St. Bees, or Kirkby Be acock, a village in Cumberland 
on a bay formed by S. B. Head, 4 miles S, of Whitehaven by 
rail, with a pop. (1871) of 1122. It is the seat of a Church of 
England Theological College, founded in 1 816 by Dr. La m f 
then Bishop of Chester, for the education of young men wishing 
to enter the Church, but unable to afford the expenses of Oxford 
or Cambridge. The Earl of Lonsdale, in l 8 i 7 > fitted up as 

* In the arrangement of article*, * St.’ is equivalent to the full form 
4 Saint.* 
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lecture- rooms, library, &c., the chancel of the chapel of an old 
Benedictine priory built in the reign of Henry L to replace a 
still older nunnery founded by an Irish princess, St. Bega, in the 
7th c., but destroyed by the Danes in the loth c, The nave of 
the cbitpel has been used since 1611 as a parish church, where 
the students attend daily service. The college was intended ori- 
ginally to replace the ‘priest class’ of the northern grammar 
schools, where candidates for holy orders were frequently edu- 
cated, but it has long ago enlarged its sphere. The Principal of 
the college, who is also vica!*of the parish, selects the staff of 
lecturers, and has a right of personal supervision over the students 
who lodge in the village. The students in matters of discip- 
line have a right to appeal to the visitor — the Bishop of Car- 
lisle since* 1871. The lees are ^10 per term, there being four 
terms (January 28th to May 5th, and August 28th to Decem- 
ber 5th), and the whole course occupying two years. The 
chief subjects of study are English divinity, the Greek Testa- 
ment, and the composition of sermons. Students are admitted 
at the age of twenty-one, and the average attendance is about 
60. The diploma of the college is now accepted in most Eng- 
lish dioceses, and not merely in the N., as was at first intended, 
A new lecture-hall and library were built in 1863. There is a 
free grammar-school at S. 13 ., founded by Archbishop Grindal 
in 1587. Possessing good sands and a grand rocky coast, S. B. 
has in recent years been resorted to as a watering-place. 

St, Caspian Beds, an interesting series of rocks exposed at 
St. Cassian, on the southern flank of the Austrian Alps, and at 
Halstadt on the N., and attaining a thickness of about 800 feet. 
They are lefcrable to the base of the Keuper or Upper Trias, in 
which they form the only well -developed marine deposit. They 
are exceedingly fossiliferous, having furnished about 700 species, 
many of them new and peculiar, but showing collectively a sin- 
gular mixture of typical Paleozoic and typical Mesozoic forms. * 

St. Catherine's, a town in the Dominion of Canada, pro- 
vince of Ontario, situated on Lake Ontario, at the mouth of 
the Welland Canal, 12 miles N. of the Falls of Niagara, and 
34 miles S.S.E. of Toronto by rail. It has mineral artesian 
wells, a convent, marine hospital, and several fine hotels. There 
are 2 daily and 4 weekly newspapers. lion wares, pottery, and 
cloth are manufactured, while there is shipbuilding and an 
important transit trade. Pop. (1871) 7864. 

St. Charles, a town of the State of Missouri, U.S., on the 
Missouri River, 20 miles above its mouth, and 19 miles by rail 
from St. Lewis. It has thirteen churches, four newspapers, and 
ten schools. The Missouri is here crossed by an iron railway 
bridge 2 miles in length, with its approaches ; erected at a cost 
of $2,000,000, S. C. has extensive flour and starch mills, and 
breweries. Pop. (1870) 5570. 

Saint-Cloud. See Cloud, St. 

St. Croix/ a river of the Unitea States, flows E. S.E. 
from Grand Lake to Passamaquoddy Bay, separating Maine 
from New Brunswick. Length, 75 miles. 

St. Croix, a tributary of the Mississippi, 130 miles long, 
forms a boundary between Wisconsin and Minnesota, and has 
famous falls. 

Saint-Cyr, Laurent Gouvion, Marquis de, Marshal 
of France, was born at Toul, 13th April 1764. In 1792 he 
joined the French army as a voluntcei, and rose rapidly during 
the campaigns on the Rhine and in Germany between that year 
and 1797. In 1794 he became a general of division, and in 
1798 he received the command of the French troops in Rome. 
He subsequently distinguished himself m the German and Italian 
campaigns, and in the Peninsular War. He was not among the 
eighteen marshals created by Napoleon on his ascending the 
throne in 1804, but received his baton during the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812, when he gained a brilliant victory over Prince 
Wittgenstein at Polozk. In the disastrous Saxon campaign of 
1813 he twice defended Dresden with much gallantry. On the 
news of his final capitulation being announced to Napoleon, a 
general standing by remarked, ‘We have lost another 30,000 
men.’ ‘ Worse than that,’ replied the Emperor, ‘ we have lost 
Saint-Cyr 1 ’ On the Restoration he was created a peer of 
France, and remaining faithful to the royalist party in 1815, was 
appointed Minister of War at the close of the Hundred Days. 
This office he resigned in a few months, but was reappointed in 
1817, and introduced several important reforms. In 1821 he 


retired from public life, and devoted himself to agriculture and 
to the composition of historical works. These are Materiaux 
pour servir a V Histoire de la Guerre d'Espagne (Par- 183 1), 
Mhttoires sur les Campagnes dee Armies du Rkin et de Rhin et 
Moselle (4V0IS. Par. 1829), and Mimoires pour servir a VHistoire 
Militaire sms le Directoire % le Consulate et V Empire (4 vols. Par, 
1831). He died at Hyfcres, 10th March 1830, Irt personal char- 
acter he was singularly upright and devoted to duty, while Iris 
military talents were rather suited to cautious and defensive, than 
to brilliant and aggressive, operations. See M. Gay de Vernon, 
Vic de S.-C. 

Saint-Denis. See Denis, St. 

Saint-Die. See Die, St. 

Saint-Dizier. See Djzier, St. 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin, was born at Boulogne, 
December 23, 1804. At the age of thirteen he proceeded to the 
College Charlemagne at Paris, and after studying medicine for 
some time, obtained a post in the hospital of St. Louis. About 
1825 Dubois engaged him on the staff of the Globe newspaper, 
and one of his first contributions was a eulogistic criticism of 
Victor Hugo’s Odes et Ballades . The step thus taken introduced 
him to the small circle' of the ‘romantic’ poets, of whom Hugo 
was the chief. In 1828 he published a Tableaux Historique et 
Critique de la Poisie Pratt false au semlnte Steele (new ed. 1870), 
and in the following year he produced some of his own poems 
in the romantic style as Vic, Poisics et Pen sees de Joseph Delorme . 
These poems sufficed to stir up the fiercest strife between the 
classical and liberal or romantic schools of critics ; but neither 
in them nor in S.-B.’s volumes of verse — Les Consolations 
(1830), Patsies d'AotU (1837), and Poesies Completes (1840 : new 
ed. 1863) — is any real poetical genius discoverable. Hi$ true 
genius was critical, and Buloz was not slow in perceiving this, 
and engaging S.-B. to write for the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Lammennais, too, manifested an interest in him, and influenced 
S.-B.’s strange novel Volupte (1834), an unpleasant study of 
the conflict between the flesh and the spirit. In 1837 S.-B. 
delivered at Lausanne a course of lectures, which afterwards 
took shape in his Histoire de Port- Royal (5 vols, 1840-60). 
In 1845 he entered the Academy; in 1848 he accepted a 
chair of literature at Liege; but on the accession of Louis 
Napoleon he returned to Paris as a contributor to the Bona- 
partist paper, Le ConsiitutionneL In the columns of this 
journal appeared the famous articles reprinted under the title 
of Causeries du Lttndi (15 vols. 1857-62). Never before or 
since has such newspaper writing been seen. Each of these 
essays is a learned and profound study of history. In the 
hands of S.-B. the most trifling character is shown to bear a 
significance in its times, the analysis of a book becomes a 
spiritual biography of its author, and the soberest, most unex- 
aggerating criticism produces the fascination of fiction. A taste 
even among Frenchmen pre-eminently delicate, a keen apprecia- 
tion of all that might be called social resthetics, varied sympathies, 
a transparent love of truth and fairness, and an indomitable 
patience in the acquisition of facts, all graced by a perfect 
mastery of style, have made him the prince of critics. He 
indeed founded a school of criticism, the principles of vhich 
have been carried out — sometimes ludicrously far — by M. Tainc. 
S.-B.’s other contributions to periodical literature have been 
collected under the titles of Port; aits Littiraires (8 vols. 1832-39 ; 
new ed. 3 vols. 1864), Portraits de Femmes (1844), Portraits 
Con temp orai ns (2 vols. 1S46), and Nouveaux Lundis (10 vols. 
1863-68). He likewise published an elaborate Etude sur Fir - 
gile (2 vols. 1857). S.-B. became a senator in 1S65. He died 

October 13, 1869. A re-issue of his miscellaneous essays — 
critiques, causeries, portraits, &c., under the care of Emile 
Tioubat — was completed in 30 vols., 1875. See Correspondance 
de S.-B. (vols. i., it., Par. 1878). Of the numerous biographical 
and critical notices of S.-B., which have appeared since his death, 
the most respectable is contained in M. Juste Ollivier’s Me- 
mories, published in the Bibhothcque Universelle et Suisse Revue 
for 1876. 

Sain t e- Marie- aux- Mines (Fr.), or Mar'kirch (Get.), a 
town of the German Empire, province of Elsass, on the Lit- 
porette, 1 6 miles W. of Schlettstadt by rail. It has con- 
siderable wool and cotton factories. Its once rich silver min es 
are long since exhausted. Pop. (1875I 12,245. 
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Saintes, a town of France, department of Charentc-Infe- 
rteure, bn the left bank of the Cbarente, 45 a&iles S.E. of 
Rochefort by rail. It was the ancient Mediolanum of the San- 
tones, and has interesting Roman remains, the chief of which 
are the ruins of a triumphal arch, circus, aqueduct, and an amphi- 
theatre nearly as large as that at Nlmes. Pop 1876) 11,150. 

Saint-Atienne. See Stienne, St. 

Saint -Evremond. See Evremond, St. 

Saint- Germain-en-Laye, a town of France, department 
of Seine-ct-Oise, on the left bank of the Seine, and on the out- 
skirt of the great forest of Lyda or Laye (10,873 acres in extent), 
6 miles N. of Versailles, and 15 miles W.N.W. of Paris by 
rail. It is mainly remarkable for the royal chateau built by 
Franjois I. (l$47) in place of an older edifice which dated 
from the reign of King Robert, and which was sacked by the 
English in 1346, 1419, and 143$. The French court resided 
here for part of the year from about the reign of Philippe- Auguste 
to that of Louis XIV. When the latter king reconstructed the 
chateau of Versailles, that of St.-G. became the refuge of James 

11., the exiled monarch of England, who here kept up the 
mockery of a court till his death in 1701. Since 1862 the 
chateau has been used as a museum of antiquities. Pop. 
(1876) 16,978. 

St. Hele'na. See Helena, St. 

St. Hel'ens, a town of Lancashire, England, 12 miles N. of 
Liverpool by rail. It is altogether modem, and owes its prospeiity 
to the Sankcy Canal (the first in England), which gives it transit to 
the Mersey, and to productive coal-seams in the vicinity. I11 1872 
the Lancashire and N. Western Railway made a branch, for the 
purpose of running the northern traffic from lluyton via Prescot 
and St. XL to Wigan. St. II. has very extensive manufactures of 
plate, sheet, crown, and flint glass, while the bottle- works of 
Messrs. Nuttall and Co. and Messrs. Caniiinglon, Shaw, and Co. 
are the largest in Lancashire — if not in England. There are also 
large alkali, copper-smelting, and iron works. A handsome town- 
hall, comprising public offices, police-court, public library, &c., 
was opened in 1S76. Pop. (1871) 45,134; (estimated, 1878) 

55.000. As yet St. II. is not a pailiamentary borough. 

St. He'lier, capital of the island of Jersey, Channel Islands, 
9 hours by steamer from Southampton, and 33 from London, 
is defended by Fort Regent and Elizabeth Castle. There are 
also the ruins of an old hermitage, the traditional abode of 
St. Hclier. S. H. has a court-house or meeting-place for the 
* States- Assembly/ Victoria College (1851), a library, a prison, 
and handsome piers. There is some fishing and shipbuilding. 
Besides the parish church there are 5 Methodist, 4 Independent, 
2 Roman Catholic, and several other meeting-houses. Pop. 
(1871) of town and parish, 30,756. 

Saint-Hilaire', Geofifroy. Sec Geoffrov, St. IIilaire. 

St. Ives. See Ives, St. 

St. John's Bread. See Carob. 

St. John's Wort, a popular name of the type genus of 
the order Ilypericacece (q. v.), and so called from being formerly 
gathered on the eve of St. John's day. 

St. Jo'seph, a city of Missouri, U.S., on the right bank of 
the Missouri, 350 miles W. of St. Louis by rail. Founded in 
1843 by Joseph Robidout, it was long an important Indian 
frontier station and halting-point for emigrants and gold -seekers 
on their journey W. It suffered heavily during the Civil War, 
but has since rapidly increased. There are now (1878) thirty-two 
schools and colleges, twenty-four churches, nine newspapers, 
five public libraries, See. It is a great railway centre, and has a 
magnificent railway bridge, completed in 1873 at a cost of 
$1,500,000. In 1875 ^ ts wholesale trade exceeded $20,000,000. 
Pop. (1870) 19,565; (1874) estimated at 30,000. 

Saint- Julien, a village of France, department of Gironde, 
near Bordeaux, and on the left bank of the Gironde, gives name 
to a light claret made in the neighbourhood. Pop. (1876) 1832, 

Saint- Just, Louis Antoine Ldon de, a notable French 
revolutionist, bom at Decize, Nivemais, August 25, 1767, was 
educated at Soissons by the Oratorians, went to Rheiras to study 
law, and afterwards returning to Decize, devoted himself to 
literature. He published two dull and somewhat licentious 
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poems, Organt (a vols. 1789), and Mes passt 4 emfs y ou k Nomd 
Organt (1792), and a work entitled Esprit de la involution it de 
la Constitution de France { 1791). On the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution he was sent to Paris to represent his commune at the F£te 
of the Federation, and through the influence of Robespierre he 
entered the National Convention in 1792, quickly declaring his 
extreme views, which may be gathered from his maxim that 
‘those who make half-way revolutions only dig their own 
graves.* After the defeat of the ^Girondists, he was appointed 
to the Committee of Public Safely, accompanied Le Bas as 
commissioner to the army of the Rhine, and established the 
guillotine in Alsace. In February 1794 he became president 
of the Convention, and with Couthon and Robespierre he 
formed the triumvirate of the reign of terror. With the other 
terrorists he ascended the scaffold on July 28. The austere 
purity of S.-J.’s private life heightens the interest with which 
11 is terrible public career is regarded. His (Euvres Politiques 
were republished in 1833-34. See Hamel’s Histoire de 
(Par. 1859). 

St. Kil'da. See Kilda, St. 

St. Kil'da, a town in Victoria, situated on the E. side of 
Hobson’s Bay, 3J miles S.E. of Melbourne, with which it is 
connected by railway. It is much frequented for sea-bathing, 
and has been styled the Victorian Brighton. Pop. (1875) 9676. 

St. Law'rence. See Lawrence, St. 

Saint-Ld, the chief town of the department of Manche, 
France, on the summit and slope of a rocky ridge winch rises 
from the right bank of the Vire, 55 miles S.E, of Cherbourg by 
rail. It has still some remains of fortifications, and two inte- 
resting buildings, the fine ogival cathedral of Notre Dame, and 
the abbey church of Sainte-Croix, in Romanesque stylo. The 
town is said to be named after a St. L6 (Lauaus), bishop of 
Coutance, and remained in English possession from 1346 till 
1449. Besides manufacturing cottons, ribbons, lace, cutlery. 
it has an active trade in grain, cattle, horses, and cider. Pop, 
(1876) 9519. 

St. Lou'is, in the State of Missouri, the third city in the 
American Union, on the right bank of the Mississippi, 20 mile* 
below its confluence with the Missouri Its distance by rail from 
New York is 1097 miles ; from New Orleans 750 miles. It was 
founded in 1764, and remained rhiefiy in F reach possession till 
1S04, when it passed to the Union with Upper Louisiana, of 
which it was capital. Its population was then mostly French, 
and the trade was chiefly in fur. In 1817 the first steamer began 
to ply on the Mississippi, and from that date iu progress was 
exceedingly rapid. The slave-trade caused much excitement 
about 1822, but did not affect the prosperity of the city, A 
time of commercial depression, which extended from 1837 to 
1S47, together with floods, ravages of cholera (184$), and a 
terribly destructive fire (1849), slackened the rate of increase till 
1851, when the introduction of railways gave it a fresh impetus. 
In 1877 S. L. had in churches, of which 28 were Roman Catho- 
lic, 18 Methodist, i6 German Evangelical, and 14 Presbyterian. 
There is a Roman Catholic cathedral, and a Roman Catholic 
archbishop has his seat here. S, L. is famed for the excellence 
of its educational institutions, chief among which are the St. 
Louis University (a Jesuit establishment), and the Washington 
University and Mary Institute (unsectarian). The denomi- 
national schools (36 of which are Roman Catholic) num- 
ber upwards of 60, and about as many are included in the public 
school system, which supplies instruction for nearly 40,009 
pupils, employs 800 teachers, and is supported at the rate of 
nearly $900,000 per annum. There are also a Western Academy 
of Sciences, a Polytechnic and a Mercantile Library (with 33 , 000 
volumes), numerous hospitals and industrial homes, and a lunatic 
asylum (cost, $900,000). The other principal public structures 
are, the Custom House being constructed (1878) at a cost of 
$4,000,000, the Exchange (completed 1878), with a hall 
223 feet by 93, the Four Courts (comprising a prison and cri- 
minal courts), and the Court-house, a cruciform building (cost, 
$1,280,000). The magnificent iron railway bridge over the 
Mississippi is 2225 feet long, and has a central span of 520 feet* 
The steel and iron used in its construction amounted to 5600 
tons, and its entire cost was $10,000,000. S. L* has 57 banks, 
with a capital of $19,559,542, and annual bank-clearings of 
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$1,15**372,6*14. S. L. is in the centre of a large coal and iron 
held, and its iron trade is one of the most extensive in the world. 
The capital employed in this industry amounts now to nearly 
#200,000,000, S. L, also exports vast quantities of machinery, 
dour, meat, and timber. It is a great shipping station, and at 
its wharves, which extend ir miles along the river, there 
arrived, in 1876, 2200 steamers and 743 barges, with aggregate 
freights of 663,525 tons, while the merchandise received and 
despatched by rail amounted to 3, 232, 770 tons. The waterworks 
supply more than 20.700,000 gallons a day. S. L. is surrounded 
by several splendid parks, of which the largest is Forest Park, 
covering 1374 acres, and the finest Tower Grove Park, of 350 
acres. The value of real and personal property is estimated (1876) 
at $166,999,660. Pop. (1810) 14.00; (1840) 16,469; (1850) 
74,439; (i860) 185, 587 ;(i866) 204,327; (1876)498,182. 

Saint Louis, the capital of the French possessions in Sene- 
garabia, is situated on a sandy island, 2500 yards long, 5 miles 
from the mouth of the river Senegal, It is fortified, and has a 
considerable trade, but is dirty and poorly built. Pop. (1875) 
15,748, of whom only a very small number are whites. 

St Lu'cia, See Lucia, St. 

Saint-Malo, a fortified seaport of France, department of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, at the entrance of the Ranee into the English 
Channel, 44 miles N.N.W. of Rennes by rail. It completely 
covers the Rocher d* Aaron, 3 miles in circumference, and is 
connected with the mainland by Le Sillon, a causeway 215 yards 
long. The harbour, which is spacious, is left dry at ebb tide, 
but the flood tide here rises from 45 to 50 feet, and a basin is now 
(1878) under construction at a cost of 5,000,000 francs. The town is 
defended by several strong forts, situated on the mainland and on 
the locks that stud the road^. In 1S77 there entered the port 
489 British vessels, vnh cargoes to the value of £94,788, and 
cleared 474 with cargoes valued at £176,302 (these are exclu- 
sive of the steamers m the service of the London and South* 
Western Company). The exports include grain, apples 
cartridges, and lead ore; the imports, coal, pig-iron, cement, 
hemp, and planks. S.-M. has considerable shipbuilding, and 
sends torch many vessels" to the whale, cod, and mackerel 
■km-rios There are a No manufacture* of spirits, oils, cordage, 
cluing biscuits, tobacco, &c. Pop. (1876) 10,061. 

LX au 'rice River, a northern tributary of the St. 
f. -xci'ie, winch uses 216 miN- N.N.W, of Montreal, and 
1 v« :,i a southeily cmir&c 363 nine: 1 nn»nr the St Lawrence 
at the city of Three Rivers in the of Quebec It is 

navigal/c for steamboats about 66 miL-s. b jn» ix po nt 34 miles 
above its mouth. Its valley contains iron mines and great 
forests, where about 500,000 logs of pme and spiuce are cut 
annually. The Falls of Shawencgan, 1S0 feet 111 height, 22 
miles above its mouth, aie said to be the finest in Canada with 
the exception of Niagara. 

St. Michael's, the largest, most populous, and most fertile of 
die Azores (q. v.), is situated in lat. 37 0 44' N., long. 25' 30' W. 
Area 297 sq. miles; pop. 81,000. The island is 40 miles long 
and from 5 to 10 miles m breadth. It is of volcanic origin, and 
is mountainous in the inteiior, rising in Pico di Vara to 3570 
feet, and m Serto da Agoa de Pas to 3070 feet. The climate is 
mild and healthy, and the soil is fertile, yielding abundant 
wheat, Indian corn, and beans, which are exported to Portugal. 
The staple articles of produce, however, are oranges and fruits. 
In 1876 the Island exported to England 273,181^ large boxes of 
oranges valued at £136,580, 4S00 malotes of tangerines, 694 
bunches of bananas, and 29,558 pine-apples. In the same 
year the imports from Great Britain and British colonies amounted 
to £48,527, being£i6,52i less than in 1875, and of this coal 
amounted to £2710. The total number of British vessels which 
entered the ports of St. M. in the same year was 132 of 35,960 
tons, and cleared 138 of 37,170 tons ; arul of the vessels that 
cleared 127 (with cargoes valued at £129,716) were in the direct 
trade between Great Britain and British colonies. 

St. Mi'chaeFs Mount, a granite rock off the S. coast of 
Cornwall, England, near Penzance, communicating with the 
mainland by a causeway passable at low water, is 1 mile m cir- 
cumference, and fully 200 feet high. It was mentioned by Pliny, 
and by Piodorus Siculus, who called it Bcllerium, and knew it 
was near the Cassitcrides. It was a place of much note among the 
ancient Britons ; and after Christianity was introduced formed 


a common pilgrims’ goal. The apparitions &f St, Michael and 
other legends about it have been frequently mentioned by poets, 
c.g. Milton ih Lycidas. It is crowned by a castle which Was the 
subject of contest during the Civil War and at other times, and 
which is now occupied by Sir J. St. Aubyn, There is a small 
fishing village (pop. about 127) at the base of the, rock. The 
formation of S. M. M. is of great interest to the geologist, and 
the botanist finds many rare plants upon it, 

Saint-Michel, Mont, a conical granite rock in the French 
department of Manche, which rises to a height of 400 feet from 
the sands of Cancale Bay, 7 miles W. of Avranches. On its 
summit are a church and a castle, and on the steep slopes is built 
the town, which has a pop. of 200. The surrounding sands are 
under water at every tide, but at low water there is a road 1 mile 
in length which joins it to the mainland. On the rock, which 
was called Tumba , stood in ancient times a temple of Jupiter ; 
and in the time of the Normans it was the site of a strong 
fortress. An apparition of St. Michael here in 708 led to the 
building of a church by Auxbert, Bishop of Avranches, which is 
spoken of as in monte tumba . To the monastery here was given 
soon after the Conquest the Cornish Mount St. Michael and 
its priory, by Robert, Earl of Mortain and Cornwall, half-brother 
of William the Conqueror. See Lcs Curieuses fclcherchh du 
Mont- St. - Michel, by Dorn Thomas Le Roy (2 vois. Caen, 1878). 

Saint-Nazaire', a seaport of France, department of Loire- 
Inferieure, at the mouth of the Loire, and on the right bank, 40 
miles W. of Nantes by rail. It has grown more rapidly in recent 
years than perhaps any other French town, its pop., 2391 in 
1851, having increased in 1861 to 6500, and in 1876 to 14,761. 
A chief cause of its prosperity is the gradual silting up of the 
Loire, which has led to the formation here of large aocks to 
save vessels destined for Nantes the troublesome navigation of 
the river. With the exception of coal, most of the cargoes are 
forwarded in transit by rail or in barges to Nantes, where the 
duties are payable. There are regular weekly steam lines hence 
to London, Hamburg, and Santander, and fortnightly to Liver- 
pool : and from this port also sail the mail steamers for Colon, 
Vera Cruz, and the W. Indies. In 1876 there entered 299 
British vessels of 116,513 tons, and cleared 237 of 96,1241003. 
One of the largest docks in France is now (1878) in process of 
construction here, but will not be opened till 1880. 

St. Ne'ots, a town of England, county of Huntingdon, on the 
Ouse, S miles from Huntingdon, and 52 from London by rail, 
has some manufacture* of lace. There is a parish church built in 
1507, S. N. is named from a monastery founded here in 974. 
Bop. (1S71) 3200. 

Saint Nic'olas, a town of Belgium, province of E. Flanders, 
m the middle of the fertile and populous Pays de Waes, at the' 
intersection of the Ghent-Antwerp and the Mechhnheuzen rail- 
ways, 12 miles E.S.E. of Antwerp. It has a great flax market, 
and large manufactures of cotton, woollen, and silk stuffs, linens, 
carpets, shawls, laces, and tobacco. Pop. (1874) 24*567. 

Saint-O mer, a strongly fortified town of France, depart* 
ment of Pas-de-Calais, on the left bank of ihc Aa, 177 miles 
N.N.W. of Paris by rail. It is surrounded on three sides by 
marshes, and has four forts. The chief buildings are the church 
of Notie- T~>ame, the hospitals, the museum, with a rich collec- 
tion of coins and antiquities, the barracks, the theatre, and the 
remains of the splendid abbey of St. Bcrtin (built 1320 -1520 ; 
restored 1792). It has a libiary of 15,000 volumes, and is the 
scat of the famous antiquarian society, La Morinie. S, has flax, 
wool, and cotton spinning, and salt-refining; and manufactures 
lace, tobacco, leather, paper, beet-sugar, brandy, and clay-pipes. 
Pop. (1S76) 21,404. S.-O. was during the penal dimes the seat 

of a college for English Catholics. 

Saint'on-Dol'by, Madam© Charlotte Helen, an English 
contralto singer, was born in London in 1821, and was educated 
at the Royal Academy of Music, where she became King's 
Scholar in 1836, On leaving that institution she proved herself 
one of the most accomplished and cultivated of native artists, 
and immediately took high rank as a concert and oratorio singer. 
Mendelssohn formed an appreciative opinion of her powers, 
engaged her at the uewandhaus concerts at Leipsic in 1846-47, 
and wrote the contralto part in Elijah for her. Till her retire- 
ment in 1870 s1k j enjoyed a great and deserved popularity. Her 
style was marked by declamatory power, correct expression, and 
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extraordinary versatility. Many of the choicest modem songs 
have been introduced by her, while she has few equals in the 
rendering of the simple English ballad. She is married to Mons. 
Prosper Philippe Catherine Sainton, the celebrated violinist, 
at present leader in Her Majesty’s Theatre, who was bom in 
Toulouse in 1813, and has been for many years identified with 
the Italian Opera in London. 

St. Pan'cras, a very extensive parish in the N. of London, 
including the suburbs of Camden Town, Kentish Town, &c. 
Area, 2716 acres. Pop. in 1871, 221,465. The parish church 
is one of the finest in the metropolis. St. Pancras gives its name 
to the terminus of the Midland Railway Company, and the 
gigantic hotel attached thereto. 

St. Paul, capital of Minnesota, United States, on the 
Mississippi, was founded in 1838 and incorporated in 1849. 
It has 35 churches, 3 libraries, 2 theatres, and 2 daily and 9 
weekly papers. It has a good educational system, with 13 
schools and 5000 scholars. There are several fine public 
buildings, chief among which is the State Capitol. There are 
seven banks, several hospitals and asylums, a large custom- 
house, and a fine park of 260 acres. The chief manufactures 
are machinery, furniture, boots and shoes. Pop. (1850) 10S3; 
(1870) 20,030. The assessed valuation of property was 
{27,000,000 in 1878. 

Saint -Paul, a town in the island of Reunion (q. v.), Its 
pop. at the census of 1876 was 26,979. 

St. Paul do Loan'da. See SXo Paulo do LoandA. 

St. Petersburg 1 , a government of W. Russia, includes the 
old Ingermanland, with parts of Karelia and the Grand-Duchy 
of Novgorod, and is surrounded by the Gulf of Finland, Fin- 
land, Lake Ladoga, and the governments of Olonetz, Novgo- 
rod, and Pokov, Lake Peipus, and Esthonia. Area, 17,065 sq. 
miles; pop. (1870) 1,326,875, St. Y, is a plain, sloping to the 
N.W. About half the surface consists of woods, marshes, and 
lakes. The chief rivers are the Neva (q. \\), the Volchov, 
which runs into Lake Ladoga, and the Narova, which drains 
Lake Peipus, receives the Plussa, and flows past Narva to the 
Gulf of Finland. Timber is the chief product of St. P. 

St. Petersburg, the capital of the Russian Empire, occupies 
the delta of the Neva on the Gulf of Finland, and is intersected 
by ten branches of the river and numerous navigable canals. 
It is 400 miles N.W. of Moscow, and 20 miles E. of Kronstadt 
(q.v.). No European capital, save London and Vienna, impresses 
the mind with such a sense of wealth, power, and ostentation as 
the city of St. P. From near Kronstadt the river appears wide 
as an estuary, and thronged with shipping like the Tagus or 
the Thames, while to the traveller approaching St. P. by land 
the city seems ‘a magnificent artificial oaris m a waste, howling 
wilderness of forest and morass.’ Its wide, regular, and ill- 
paved streets on perfectly level ground wear, like those of Ber- 
lin, a general look of stiffness and symmetry suggestive of bureau- 
cracy and military discipline, and the large scale on which St. 
P. is planned, with the prevalence of a certain pretentious and 
pseudo- classic architecture, reminds one irresistibly of Munich. 
Even the private houses are built in great blocks, each having a 
tfvormk or porter, who also acts as a police-agent, and by night 
as a watchman. The city covers an area of 42$ sq. miles. It 
consists of two parts, the ‘Great Side’ f Bolshaya Storona ), on 
the S. bank of the Great Neva, and the ‘Petersburg Side,’ 
scattered over the N. bank and the islands, chief of which is 
Vassiliostrof (‘Basil Island’), connected with the S. bank by 
three bridges of boats and the magnificent Nikoiaievsky bridge 
(1850) of granite, resting on seven arches, and 1200 feet long. 
Communication is also kept up by the Annitchkoff bridge, 1 10 
feet long, and 150 other wooden bridges built on piles, by 
steam-launches and two-oared ferry-boats in summer, and by 
sledges in winter, when the jolting little droskies{ 14, 105 in 1874) 
are out of use. The river-banks are lined with quays of red 
granite, which for solidity, strength, and area are without parallel 
in Europe. On the S. bank these form a promenade, on Vassili- 
ostrof they are used as wharves. The E. point of this island, 
where stand the Custom-House and the Exchange, is the chief 
resort of the foreign merchants, in whose hands are the export 
and import trade of St. P. On the same island are the Academy 
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of Sciences, founded in 1728 by Peter the Great, with a library 
of over 200)000 vols., and great scientific collections, the Uni- 
versity (1819), which in January 1878 had 86 teachers and 1425 
students, and the Academy of Fine Arts (1764), dominated by 
a colossal Minerva, and in its various squares are the monument 
of Count Romanoff; the colossal statues of Kutosoff- Smolensky, 
Barclay de Tolly, and Suvaroff- Rymnikski (in the Zarizyn Square 
or Field of Mars, where 40,000 men can manoeuvre), the Cathe- 
dral of St. Nicholas, and a monument to Catharine II., erected 
in 1873, On an island a little higher up the river is the Fortress, 
built by Tetcr the Great in 1708, which surrounds the mint, the 
arsenal, and the buildings of the Military Department, On an 
adjoining island is the little wooden house occupied by Peter the 
Gieat during the founding of St, P. The central point of St. P. 
is the Admiralty, built by Alexander I. ^ with one front to the 
Neva, the other facing the magnificent Admiralty Square, the 
largest in the city, where also rises the Winter Palace, rebuilt 
by Rastrelli in 1839, after the fire of 1837, a square edifice 
455 feet long by 350 broad, the lavishly-adorned residence of 
the Emperor. Near and also facing the Neva is the palatial 
museum of the Hermitage, designed and constructed by Klenxe 
(1840-51), containing vast art and antiquarian collections, 
including 1500 pictures, 11,880 sketches, 1890 vases, 200,000 
coins and medals, 361 ancient marbles, a library of 120,000 vols., 
and one of the largest collections of gems in the world. The style 
is bastard Grecian externally, grotesque and florid Renaissance 
in the portico (which is sustained by 10 colossal caryatides), and in 
the interior, which has 140 monoliths of Finland granite, while 
the noble cntrance-hall is supported by 16. The three central I 
galleries are assigned to the Spanish school (over loo pictures), 
to the Italian school (327), and to Rubens (60) and Vondyck (34). 
Rembrandt is represented by 41 pictures. Here also is the 
famed Kertch Collection of antiquities, taken since 1825 from 
fifty-eight Greek tombs m the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Between 
the Winter Palace and the imposing quarters of the General 
Staff sttetches Palace Squat e, with the Alexander Column, 150 
feet high, whose shaft is a monolith of red granite 80 feet high. 
W. of Admiralty Square arc the buildings of the Directing 
Senate and of the Holy Synod, and stretching S.W. is Petei’s 
Square, with the Nicholas Monument and the magnificent eques* 
tnan statue of Teter the Great, and the Cathedral of St. Isaac, 
completed m 1S59, a huge building in Renaissance style, 330 feet 
long, 290 feet bioad, and 310 feet high, with monolithic pillars 
of red granite, the interior of which is marred by gaudy orna- 
ment. From Admiralty Square extends S.E. the finest street of 
St. I\, the Nevsky Prospect, 4 miles long and 130 feet broad, 
lined with palaces and rows of trees, the chief promenade and 
line of traffic. In the Nevsky Prospect is the Imperial Public 
Library (1810), which in 1868 contained 1,044,045 vols., 34,178 
MSS., and 85,691 engravings. No city in the world can com- 
pare with St. V. in the number of its palaces. The most note- 
worthy, after the Winter Palace, aie Peter’s Palace, an unpreten- 
tious two-storied house in the Summer Garden ; the Annitchkoff 
Palace (1748), on the Nevsky Piospect and the Fontanka Canal, 
the residence of Nicholas I., now of the heir-apparent to the 
throne; the Marble Palace (1783), on the Great Neva, now be- 
longing to the Grand Duke Constantine; the splendid Palace of 
the Giand Duke Vladimir (1871), also facing the Great Neva; 
the Tauric Palace in the E. of the city, built by Catharine in 
1784 ; the fortress-like Michaiioff Palace (1800), on the Fontanka 
(.’anal; the new Michaiioff Palace (1825), and the Leuchtenberg 
Palace (1S38), on the Moika Canal. After St. Isaac's, the chief 
churches arc the Kasan Cathedral in the Nevsky Prospect, with 
numerous relies and militaiy trophies, the Church of St. Peter v 
and Paul, with a gilded spire 208 feet high, the Church of the 
Transfiguration, whose court is surrounded by 300 Turkish and 
French cannon, and the Vladimir church, with five gilded cupolas. 
St. P. has in all 139 churches (44 of wood) and 51 chapels, 
besides 30 of other denominations. The Alexander Nevsky 
monastciy, in the E. part of St. P., incloses four churches, a 
considerable library, and an ecclesiastical college with iooo 
students. St. P. is richly provided with scientific and practical 
schools. The most important benevolent institutions are the 
Foundling Hospital, and the Obuhoff and Nicolai Infirmaries, 
St. P. has no less than 25 cemeteries. There are six imperial 
and two private theatres. The largest are the Grand Theatre 
(finished 1832), holding 4000 persons, for Italian opera and 
the ballet ; the Maria Theatre (2000), for Russian dramatic 
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works, and the Alexander Theatre ( 1 700). The Ciniselli Circus 
was erected in 1876 at a cost of £40, 625. The public gardens 
are numerous and tasteful* The chief are the Summer Gardens, 
the Alexander Park (the newest and finest), the Tauric Garden, 
and the Botanical and Zoological Gardens. St. P. is one of the 
most important manufacturing towns of Russia. In 1872 it had 
621 imperial and private manufactories, with 41,164 workmen, 
producing goods worth £13, 267, 762. The manufactures include 
carpets, mirrors, bronze wares, locomotives, glass, porcelain, 
soap, leather, stearine, flax, and yarn. The trade of St. P. is 
also very important, though the river is only open from the 
middle of April to the middle of November, and a bar across 
its mouth prevents vessels drawing more than 9 feet of water 
from reaching the city. The total number of vessels entered at 
St. P. and its out-port Kronstadt in 1874 was 2899 ; and cleared, 
2823. Of these 945 were English. The chief exports are corn, 
flax, linseed, tallow, hemp, bristles, potash, Russia leather, 
spirits, wood, bones, and oil-cake. In 1873 they amounted to 
£15,694,001, while the imports were valued at £2,339i77°- 
Jjt, P. has five railway stations, where the Baltic, Zarskqe, 
Moscow, Viburg, and Warsaw railways terminate. The dis- 
trict around St. P., notwithstanding the severe climate (the 
winter temperature averages 18 0 F., and has sometimes fallen 
as low as — 51 0 F.), is studded with country seats and fine 
gardens. Further off are the Imperial pleasure-palaces of 
Zarskoe-Sclo, Paulovsk, Strelna, Gatchina, Peterhof, and Ora- 
nienbaum, and the village of Pulkova with its famous observa- 
tory. St. P. was founded as a fortress by Peter the Great 
in 1703, and was declared his capital in 1712. Catharine II. 
made it one of the most brilliant capitals of Europe, and an 
important industrial and commercial centre. It grew rapidly under 
the government of Alexander I., who built a considerable number 
of bridges, and did great service by draining the swamps. The 
pop. of St. P. (according to the St. P. Calendar for 1878) is 
667,963, of whom 524,329 are Russians, 45 * 5*5 Germans, I 3<749 
Finns, 9796 Poles, and 5001 Swedes. The Orthodox Greeks 
number 557,173. Protestants 76,831, Roman Catholics 20,882, 
Israelites 6654, Raskolniks h 3i38, and Mohammedans 2071. Of 
the pop. 54,398 belonged to the hereditary, and 40,186 to the 
personal nobility ; 38,363 were of the military, and 207,000 of 
the peasant class. Sec Sehensvm rdigkti ten von St. P. (3 parts, 
St. P. 1870-71) ; J. Beavington Atkinson, An Art Tour to Nor- 
thern Capitals of Em ope (Loud. 1873); Mackenzie Wallace, 
Russia , (vol. U. tb. 1S77). 

St. Peter's Port, the capital of Guernsey, Channel Islands, 
contains Government buildings, a college library, handsome 
piers, &c. There are three episcopal churches, and numerous 
dissenting chapels. Pop. of town and parish (1S71) 16,166. 

Saint-Pierre, a town in the French island of Martinique, in 
the W. Indies on a bay of the W. coast, 16 miles N.W. of the j 
capital Fort-la-Fiance. It has a good haibour, several hand- 
some churches, a theatre, &c\, and cairies on an active trade in 
sugar, rum, and coffee. Pop. 25,000. — St. P. is also the name 
of the second largest town in the French island of Reunion 
(q. v,), which has a pop. (1S76) of 30,615. 

Saint-Pierre-les-Oalais, a town of France, department of 
Pas-de-Calais, about a mile inland fiom Calais, has manufac- 
tures of linens, tulles, leather, beet-sugar, &c.; and a pop. (1876) 
of 22,349. 

Saint-Pol-de-Ldon, a town in the department of Finist&re, 
France, near the coast of the inlet which receives the small river 
Perze, 10 miles N.W. of Morlaix. It has a grand Gothic cathe- 
dral of the 13th c., and an imposing church of Notre Dame de 
Creizker, dating from the 14th c. There are industries in linen, 
flax, hemp, wax, &c. Pop. (1876) 3503. 

Saint-duentin. See Quentin, St. 

Saints’ Days. See Saint. 

Saint-Servan, a small seaport of France, department of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, at the mouth of the Ranee, opposite to St. Malo, 
with which it is connected by land at low- water. It is a new 
town with two harbours, the largest of which is Port Solidor, 
and is much frequented as a watering-place. An Anglican 
chapel was built here in 1875. It has shipbuilding and trade 
in timber. Pop. (1876) 9912. 

Saint-Simon, an ancient French family, whose family name 
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was derived from a seigneury in Vermandois. Its two most 
famous members were-— (1) Louis de Rouvroi, Rue deS.-S., 
born at Versailles January 16, 1675, entered the army when 
scarcely sixteen, and distinguished himself on several occasions* 
during the war of the Augsburg League* Disappointed of a 
brigadier-generalship, he resigned his commission in 1 702, and on 
the death of Louis XIV. he aided the Due d’Orleans in seizing 
the regency, and was himself appointed a member of the 
regency council. S.-S* was a staunch Jansenist, opposed the 
Jesuits, warned the people against the financial schemes of 
Law, and strove to counteract the machinations of Dubois. O A 
the death of Orleans and the accession to power of Louis, the 
old grand seigneur retired from politics, and occupied his remain- 
ing years in writing his Mbnoires . He died March 2, 1755, at 
Paris. He had ordered that his inimitably graphic Memoires 
should not be printed for forty years. Fragments of them first 
appeared in 3 vols. 1788, followed in 1789 by 4 supplementary 
vols. The first complete edition is that of 1829-30, in 21 vols., 
printed by command of Louis XVIII. The best is that of 
Cheruel, with introduction by Sainte-Beuve (20 vols. 1856-57 i 
new ed. by Cheruel and Regnier, 20 vols. 1872 et seq.) English 
selections by Bayle St. John were published in 4 vols, 1857; new 
ed. 3 vols. 1876. See Pontalis, Discours surla Vie et les (Euvres 
de S.-S. (1855), and Cheruel, S.-S. Consider! comme EJistorien 
de Louis XIV. (Par. 1865).- (2) Claude Henri, Comte 
de S.-S., grand-nephew of the preceding, born at Paris, 
October 17, 1760, entered the army and was made a captain 
before the age of seventeen. In 1779 he went to America, fought 
under Bouille and Washington, was made prisoner with the Comte 
de Grasse in 1782, and on the conclusion of peace returned to 
France, obtaining a colonelcy in his twenty-third year. ^ After 
visiting Holland and Spain he arrived in Paris just in time to 
witness the outbreak of the great Revolution. He says that he 
took no part in the stirring events which followed, but remained 
an interested spectator. At any rate he adopted the plain name 
of Citizen Bonhomme, and in partnership with Baron von Redem 
he made enormous profits by buying and selling confiscated or 
national property. But in 1797 Redem quarrelled with his 
partner, and managed to get quit of him for £6800. With this 
little fortune S. S. began the real study of sociology. He studied 
the whole circle of the sciences until perfectly acquainted with 
all, in his own estimation ; he married, just as an experiment, 
and erelong obtained a divorce; he gambled, and played the 
debauchee; he gave balls and dinner-parties in rapid succession; 
he attempted to realise old age artificially by means of medica- 
ments, and even inoculated himself with contagious diseases. 
His scheme of human existence was— ‘(1), To spend one’s 
vigorous youth in a manner the most original and active possible; 

(2) to gain a knowledge of all human theories and practices : 

(3) to mingle with all classes of society, placing one’s self in all 
possible situations, and even creating situations that do not 
exist ; (4) to spend one’s okl age in resuming one’s obse rvations, 
and in establishing principles.’ £6800 was too small a provision 
for such a programme, and in 180S S.-S. at the age of forty- 
eighty was glad to receive a clerkship in the government pawn- 
broking office, with a yearly salary of £40. The chanty of 
friends supported him in misery, and precisely when his circum- 
stances were most wretched lie pursued his socialistic dreams 
most enthusiastically. In his Celtic d'un habitant de Centre cl 
ses Contemporams (1803), he had propounded a compendium of 
his system as follows : 4 The spiritual powei in the hands of the 
savans ; the temporal power in the hands of the men of property; ! 
the power of naming the individuals called to perform the func- 
tions of leaders, in the hands of the masses; for salary to the govern- 
ing class, the consideration which they receive.’ This system, 
still moie briefly put by its author thus, * To each man a vocation 
according to his capacity, to each capacity a recompense accord- 
ing to its works,’ he continued to elaborate, with many extra- 
vagances, in the Introduction aux Travaux Snentifiques du Dix - 
n cuv time Sticle (1S07) ; Prospectus d'utie Nouvelle Encyclopidu 
(1810); Reorganisation de la Soctite Europccnc (1814) ; Opinion 
sur les Mesures H Prendre centre la Coalition de 1 8l 5 » 

L % Industrie , ou Discussions Politique s y Morales et Pkilosopkiques 
(4 vols. 1817-18). The last three works were in part written by 
Augustin Thi&rry, his disciple. His Opinions Littfraires % Philo* 
sophiques , et Industrielles (1820), Systbne Industriel (1821), and 
his Catlchisme dts Industriels (1824), continued the exposition of 
his doctrines, which were formulated in his gieat work Le 
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Nouveau Christianume (1825), and 1 kept before the eyes of the 
public in a journal called La Producteur . This strangely philan- 
thropic egotist, who believed that he had transformed society 
into a church universal, developed Christianity to its final issues, 
and accomplished the salvation of the world, died on the 19th of 
May 1825. His last words were : — * It has been imagined that 
all religion whatever ought to disappear ; but religion cannot 
disappear from the world ; it can only change its form. Do not 
forget that in order to do great things one must be enthusiastic. 
My whole life sums itself up in a single thought — “ To assume 
to all mankind the freest possible development of their faculties.’* 
The future is ours.* The same thought is expressed in his well- 
known saying, * The golden age is before us, not behind us.’ 
It was more than the contagion of an insane enthusiasm that 
drew around St. S. such men as Comte, Thierry, Rodrigues, 
Bazard, Enfantin, Armand Carrel, Michel Chevalier, Barrault, 
and Talabot. In 1831 these founded the Globe newspaper, which 
disseminated the broadest socialism throughout the land. Soon, 
however, the Saint Simonian Church was tom by schism. The 
two leaders, Bazard and Enfantin, fell out regarding the emanci- 
pation of women, and Enfantin continued to head the old society 
on the principle of the equality of the sexes, and proclaiming 
almost perplexedly that 1 the only position of the true Saint 
Simonian with regard to woman is to declare his incompetence 
to judge her.* Enfantin finally made it the aim of his association 
to find a woman of genius who would reveal a new future to 
humanity ; balls and fetes were given to all the fair Tai isiennes. 
These eagerly came, but among them no inspired prophetess ; 
and the funds of the society being dissipated, the Globe was 
abandoned and the Saint Simonian establishment in the Rue 
Monsigny — a sort of socialist monastery — broken up. Enfantin 
and about forty others formed themselves into a band of mystics, 
who entered their meditations in a manuscript called Le Livre 
Nouveau. These meditations were shaped into a body of 
rhythmical metaphysics, or, as Reybaud puts it, ‘ an algebra of 
religion,’ expressed in Biblical language. But in August 1832 
this association was dispersed before the Cours d’ Assises. 111-. 
CEuvrei Computes were published at Paris (20 vols. 1865-69). See 
Essai stir la Doctrine de St. -S. , prefixed to his CEuvres Choi sirs 
(Bruss. 1859); Hubbard’s St.~S. (Par. 1857) ; and Foumel's 
Bibliographic Saint- Simonien tie (Par. 1S33). 

St. Thom'as, one of the Virgin Islands, and one of the three 
Danish possessions in the W. Indies. Area, 45 sq. miics ; pop. 
(1870) 13,854, of whom one-twelfth are whites The island is 
formed by a volcanic ridge, extending E. and W., and attaining 
a height of 1480 feet. It is girt by barren rocks or ‘keys,’ 
and about 2 miles N.E. lies the almost deserted and harbourless 
island of St. John's, with a pop. (1S70) of 1054. To the W. 37 
miles is Porto Rico, and 40 miles S. is the Danish St. Croix. 
The light sandy soil of the island, though it has been proved 
capable of producing grapes, oranges, cotton, ginger, &c., now 
(1878) only yields a iew inferior vegetables, a little bad fruit, and 
some Guinea grass. The town of St. T. had a pop. (1870) of 
ii, 63 r, but is only noteworthy on account of its excellent 
harbour, which is of the first importance as a calling station for 
mail steamers, a coaling port, and a refuge for vessels in distress. 
A floating dock, completed in December 1875, * s 2 5 ° ^ cet 
by 70 broad, with a diaft of 20 feet. In 1876 there entered 3519 
(29 in distress) vessels, and cleared 3655 ; while of these, British 
vessels numbered 1250, with an aggregate of 360,000 tons, and 
the imports (coal, drygoods, spirits, &c.) amounted (1875) to 
£911,842. 

St. Thom'av (Port. Sao Thomi ), an African island belonging 
to the Portuguese, lies in the Gulf of Guinea, Area, 140 sq. 
miles; pop. (1875) 29,441 (1000 whites and mulattoes). Of vol- J 
canic origin, S. T. is rugged and densely wooded, but very un- 
healthy. Sugar as the principal crop has recently given place to 
coffee. Cabinet woods of fine quality are also among the exports. 
The chief town, S. T. or Chavres, is a bishop’s seat, and has 
some 4000 inhabitants, including a garrison (1875) of 27 officers 
and 399 men. 

Saint Thom'as’s Mount, a town in the district of Chingle- 
put, Madras, British India, 10 miles S, W. of Madras city. 
Pop. (1871) 15,490. It is generally known as ‘ the Mount,’ and 
contains the headquarters of the Madras artillery. It must not 
be confounded with St. Thome or Mailapur, a little port about 
7 miles further N., which has now been included within the 
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suburbs of Madras city. Both these spots lay claim tp be the 
scene where St. Thomas, the apostle of India, suffered martyr- 
dom, and are accordingly much frequented by Oriental Christiana, 

St. Vin'cent, one of the British W. Indian islands, 100 
miles W . of Barbadoes, has an area (according to the new 
Statistical Abstract, &c. 1877) of 147 sq. miles and a pop. 
(1871) of 35,688, of whom 2500 are whites. It is picturesque 
and fertile, and is traversed from N. to S. by a volcanic range, 
which attains its greatest height of 3000 feet in La Souffrifere. 

I The climate is hot and humid, but not unhealthy. Two- 
fifths of the whole area are under cultivation, and the chief ex- 
ports are sugar, rum, and molasses. In 1874 the total exports 
amounted to £188,916 (,£123,752 of sugar alone), and the 
imports to £160,772, while the public revenue was £27,441 
and the expenditure £29,788. The vessels that entered and 
cleared the ports in 1874 had an aggregate tonnage of 79,901 
tons. The chief town is Kingston (q. v.). 

St. Vin'cent, Cape, a lofty headland- in the S.W. of 
Portugal, noted for the naval victories gained there. In 1693 
Admiral Rooke was defeated by the French, in 1780 Admiral 
Rodney defeated the Spaniards, and on the 16th of February 1797 
Admiral Sir John Jervis scattered the Spanish fleet in a great 
battle, ever since known as the battle of C. St, V, 

St. - Vitus’ Dance. See Chorea. 

Sa'is, now called Sa-el Hagar ( x Sa of the Stone '), a city 
of ancient Egypt, in the Delta, on the right bank of the W. or 
Canopic branch of the Nile. The modern village lies somewhat 
to the S. of the mounds of ruins. At the village itself arc some 
remains of a thick biick wall. The 24th, 26th, and 28th dynasties 
of Manetho originated here, S. was also a religious centre of 
ancient Egypt, and its colleges were famous for the learning and 
sanctity of their priests. It was much visited by the Greeks, and 
had even a considerable resident Greek population. 

Sais an. Sec Zaisan. 

Sakhalin' (native name Taraika\ an island belonging partly 
to Russia and partly to Japan, lying opposite the mouths of the 
Amur, and separated from Yesso by the straits of La Perouse, 
arid fiom Asiatic Russia by the Channel of NeveRki and the 
Channel of Tartary. Area, 22,642 sq. miles ; nop. 13.000 
(Russians, 3000 ; Japanese, 3500; Giliacks, 3000; Ainos, 3000 ; 
Orokops, 400 ; Chinese, 100). Although pi enounced an island 
by La Perouse 111 1787, it was laid down on English maps as 
a peninsula until 1 S 57, the separating straits of Mamio R’mzo, 4 
miles m width, having been surveyed by Captain NeveLki m 
1852. The island, from Cape Elizabeth in the N, to Cape 
Crillon in the S., is 514 miles long, with a breadth varying from 
78 to 17 miles. A range of bills (cooo feet), called in the N. 
Vakazey, extends down ns whole length, and is generally covered 
to the top with thick foicsts. J.i the middle is a parallel range, 
the Tiara Mountains. In the S. half the highest points are 
Koshka, Bernizot, and Ichara (4000 feet). The pnncipal riveis 
arc the Poronai and Timir, winch rise near each othei and flow 
the one to the N., and the other to the S., the latter falling into 
Tarpenia Bay. The lakes are mostly small, and united with the 
sea by deep narrow channels. The largest arc Lake Turraicha, 
37 sq. miles, Lake Taraika, 28 sq. miles, and Lake Baikal, 23 
sq. miles. S. is rich in timber, especially along its W. shores, 
and has rich deposits of a coal containing 60 to 70 per cent, of 
pure caibon. The mines at I)ui and Scrtunai are worked by 
the liaid- labour exiles. The chief articles of export are fish (to 
Japan) and skins; 24,000 otters’, 1300 sables’, and 6000 foxes' 
skins being exported annually. The mean temperature of $. fits 
Kusunai, in lat. 48°, is 34 0 F. The hottest month, July, has £ 
temperature of 62° F., and the coldest, January, of 14 0 F. The 
principal Russian stations are at Korsakoff, Mouravieff, Dui, Scr- 
tunai, Kusunai, and Takoi ; the Japanese live in the S. part of 
the island, and have their principal stations on the W. shore, 
near Mauka Bay and Siranusi, near Cape Crillon. The latter 
have also erected posts at all the Russian point3 S* of 48° lat. 
The Giliacks inhabit the N. part of tlie island, and the Ainos 
the S. part, from 50° lat. See On the Island of .S’, , bv Colonel 
Veniukof (translated from the Russian Voyenni Sbornift by Cap- 
tain Spalding), in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society % 
vol. xlii. (1872) ; and J. M*Carthy’s abstract of the Kita Yeto 
Dsusetzu (‘ Illustrated Descriptions of Japan ’), by Mamia Rinzo 
(pub. 1855), in the Geographical Magazine for August 1878. 
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Sakkalm-TJIa-Ghoton, the Manchurian name of the place 
known to the Chinese as Hei-lun-tsian, and properly called 
Aigul 1 * lies on the right bank of the Amur, not far from Blago- 
vestchensk, the capital of the Russian possessions on that river. 
It is surrounded with palisades, has a citadel, is the seat of a 
Chinese governor, and the headquarters of the Chinese * flotilla 
of the Amur.* S. has considerable trade. Estimated pop. (1868) 
5000, Here, May 28, 1858, a boundary treaty between the 
Russians and Chinese was concluded. 

S&khya-m&rn, (‘the hermit of the tribe of Sakhya’), the 
name by which Gautama, the founder of the Buddhist religion, 
is best known in India at the present day. His father was rajah 
of a small colony of Aryans, whose tribal name was Sakhya. 
See Buddhism. 

Saki, or Sak'e, a kind of beer or fermented liquor prepared 
from rice grain, and constituting the national beverage of J apan, 
where it is largely consumed. The liquor is prepared by an 
elaborate series of steaming, fermenting, and mashing of rice, 
the product of a number of such operations being mixed in the 
mash tun and finally fermented in large vats. The fermented 
mash is strained and pressed through bags, and the liquor, when 
cleaied by settling, is run off, heated, and filled into large butts 
for use. S. is drunk hot by the Japanese at their meals. In 
1874 there were 6,501,083 hectolitres of S. made in Japan, with 
127.446 hectolities of inferior fermented liquor, 60,557 of dis- 
tilled spirit, and 56,712 of sweetened spirit. 

Sakkh&r, a town of Scinde, district of Shikarpur, British 
India, on the right bank of the Indus, 330 miles N. of Kurrachi. 
Pop. (1872) 13,318. It has a large transit trade. In the 
neighbourhood are many tombs and mosques, and a leaning 
minaret of brick, 100 feet high, built in 1607. 

Sal is the vernacular for Shore a robusta ( Dipterocarpea >),*a 
large tree, generally gregarious, occupying two extensive, but 
irregular, fairly defined belts in India separated by the Gangetic 
plain. The heart-wood is dark-brown, coarse-grained, hard, 
heavy, strong, and tough, with a lemarkably fibrous and cross- 
grained structure. Its durability is considerable, but not equal 
to that of teak. For buildings, gun-carriages, river-boats, and 
railway sleepers it is the most important timber of N. India. 
The tiec when tapped exudes laige quantities of a whitish aro- 
matic transparent resin or dammar, used to caulk boats anu 
ships, and also for incense. Large forests have been destroyed 
by the process of tapping the trees. 

S&1&, George Augustus Henry, an English journalist of 
Italian parentage, wao born in London in 1S28. He early 
began to write for Dickens’ Household l Voids, contributed the 
liogaith papers to the Coni hill Magazine, was correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph (1863-64) during pait of the Civil War in 
the United States, and in the Franco-German War of 1S70-71, 
founded and first edited Temple Bar , and still (1878) records the 
‘Echoes of the Week’ in the Illustrated London News* Of his 
many humorous stories and sketches, all characterised by cease- 
less vivacity, the best aie, perhaps, Twue Bound the Clock 
(1859), Accepted Addresses (1863), an d Adventures of Captain 
Dangerous (1863). 

Salaam’, an Arabic word meaning ‘peace, safety.’ It is 
universally used throughout India as a form of salutation on 
meeting or parting — such as salaam-au-kum - ‘peace be with 
you,’ Among Europeans the word has come to express specially 
the reverent homage which is paid m the East by an inferior to 
•a superior. 

Salad is the general name for numerous vegetables eaten 
in a green state, either with or without the admixture of oil, 
vinegar, and other ingredients. The principal plants thus used 
are lettuce, endive, celery, succory, cucumber, radish, onion, 
sorrel, beetroot, among those of larger growth ; and among the 
smaller, cress, mustard, and rape (used when in seed-leaf), 
lamb’s lettuce, water-cress, chervil, purslane, &c. In France 
the variety of S. herbs in common use is much greater than in 
England, and the skill in preparation is more marked. It is 
necessary to bestow care in cleansing the herbs to avoid the 
introduction of entozoa into the body ; and to secure a juicy and 
crisp consistence the plants must be ‘morning gathered/ and not 
when drooping after a hot sun. S. herbs are beneficial not only 


because they are comparatively rich in potash salts, but because 
they introduce large quantities of water into the system. 

S&radin, as the Westerns have termed Mfilefc Al- Nasser 
Salah Ed-Din Abu-Mojafer Yusef, was bom in the castle 
of Tccrit, on the Tigris, in 1137. He was the son of Ayub, a 
Kurd in the service of Noureddin of Syria, and in the employ- 
ment of that sovereign fought through three campaigns in Egypt, 
winning a great name by his skilful defence of Alexandria. On 
the death of his uncle, Shirkoh, he became grand-vizier to Nou- 
reddin ; and when Noureddin died in 1174, S. seized Egypt, 
II is first care was to secure his position by defeating Nouredain’s 
youthful heir in several great battles ; and in four years he had 
mastered southern Syria and a large portion of Mesopotamia. 
By the year 1185 his empire extended from Tripoli in Africa to 
the Tigris, and from Yemen on the Arabian Sea to Taurus. He 
now assumed the title of Sultan, and turned his arms against his 
only remaining foes, the Christians. Picking a quarrel with the 
freebooter Reginald de Chatillon, he inveigled the Latins into a 
pitched battle at Hittin (July 1187), and routed them entirely, 
killing 30,000 men. Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, though 
taken captive, was treated courteously, but Reginald was deca- 
pitated. Acre, Ascalon, and other important cities quickly gave 
way to the Sultan, and on October 2, 1187, Jerusalem surren- 
dered after a siege of two weeks. The news inflamed Christen- 
dom; and the Third Crusade was undertaken. Richard Coeur 
de Lion, at the head of French and English, twice defeated S. f 
captured Jaffa and Ccesarea, and in 1192 obtained a treaty of 
peace for three years, with protection and privileges to the 
Christians. Saladin died in the following year. lie was a chi- 
valrous warrior and a wise sovereign— undoubtedly the greatest 
Kind that ever appeared in history. The Ayubite dynasty which 
he founded held sway in Syria till 1259 and in Egypt till 1250. 
See Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; Marin, Hist . 
de S. (Par. 1763); Reinaud, Notice sur la Vie de S. (Par. 1874). 

Sal&do', a tributary of the Purana, rises in a spur of the 
Andes, and after flowing 600 miles S.S.E. through the Argentine 
Republic, joins the main river below Santa Fe. It forms the 
southern limit of El Grand Chaco, and is in great part navigable 
for small vessels. 

Salaman ca, a town of Spain, capital of the province of 
S., situated between and on three small hills on the right 
bank of the Tormes, a feeder of the Douro, 83J miles S.W. of 
Valladolid by rail. It is still surrounded by a wall which is 
pieiced with 9 gates, and the river is crossed by a bridge of 27 
arches built on Roman foundations. The streets are narrow and 
crooked, but contain many fine old houses which piesent an 
antique and imposing appearance. The town suffered much 
fiom the violence of the French, who on their retreat in 1812 
left its western part almost entirely in ruins. The Plaza Mayor 
is the largest square in Spain, being capable of accommodating 
as a plaza de toros from 16,000 to 20,000 persons. The finest 
buildings arc the two cathedrals, the older of the I2th c., and the 
later m the florid Gothic style, begun 1513, fmislied 1734 ; the 
Senunario, or former Jesuit college, in the Florentine style; the 
former Dominican monasteiy with 200 cells and a noble church ; 
and the University, a fine Gothic quadrangle founded in 1200, 
and incorporated with the University of Palencia in 1243. It 
had in the 14th c. 14,000 students, and in the i6thc. 7000, though 
the attendance has now sunk to 600. It consisted of 21 smaller 
colleges (colegios me no res), all of which arc now ruined, and 4 
superior colleges (celegios tnayores) which still remain, viz., San 
Bartolome, the oldest, hence known as El Colego Viejo, modern- 
ised in 1767 ; Colcgio de Cuenya, in the Cinque-cento style, now 
in great part ruined ; the Colegio de Santiago, or El Colegio del 
Arzobispo, in the Cinque-cento style, begun 1521 ; and the 
Colegio del Key, commenced in 1625. The University library 
lias 250,000 vols. and 1500 MSS. S. has manufactures of cloth, 
hats, leather, and earthenware. Pop. (1877) 16,292. S. was a 
municipium under the Romans, by whom it was called Salmantica. 
Near it the French under Marmont suffered a disastrous defeat 
from the British under Wellington, July 22, 1812. 

Salaman der, in the superstition of the Middle Ages, an ani- 
mal whose element is fire. Theophrastus Paracelsus (q.v.) includes 
the S. or ‘ Vulcan ' among the 4 Saganee,' or ( Elementary spirits.* 
Randle Holme, in his Academy of Armory and Blazon, describes 
it as ‘ a creature with four short feet like the lizard, without ears, 
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with a pale white belly, one part of the skin exceeding black, 
the other yellowish-green, both very splendent and glittering, 
with a black line running all down the back. The skin is rough 
and bald ; they are said to be so cold that they can go through 
the fire, nay, abide in it, and extinguish it, rather than burn.' 
Benvenuto Cellini (q. v.) says in his Autobiography that when 
lie was about five years of age his father one day showed him a 
S. in the fire. In the diverting woik Le Comte de Gabalis , by 
the Abbe Montfaucon de Villars, from which Pope derived the 
hint of his ‘machinery ' for the Rape of the Lock, it is said that 
the S. is * composed of the most subtle parts of the sphere of fire, 
conglobated and organised by the influence of the universal fire, 
so called because it is the principle of all the motions of Nature. 
... If we would recover our empire over the salamanders ’ — 
lost at the fall of Adam — ‘ we must purify and exalt the element 
of fire that is in us. For this there is no more to be clone but to 
concentrate the fire of the world by concave minors m a bowl of 
glass ; and this is the operation which all the ancients have reli- 
giously concealed, till divine Theophrastus revealed it/ 

Salaman'der, the name given to certain newts or Amphibian 
Urodela , credited in classic ages with venomous powers, and still 
regarded with suspicion by the ignorant. Pliny placed a S. in 
the fire and found it to be consumed, but the popular idea of the 
S.'s powers of resisting incineration survived for many centuries 
after. Salamanders form a distinct family {Salamatidrur). 
None of the members occur in Britain, but one species, the 
spotted S. (S. maculosa), about 6 or 7 inches in length, is found 
in S. Europe, and a well-known species the Alpine S. (S. 
Alpitia ) inhabits dry places in the Alpine range. The tail is 
cylindrical, and the skin warty ; the glands secrete a watery fluid, 
the rapid excretion of which may have inspired the belief of 
the S.'s powers of quenching fire. The palatine teeth are 
arranged in a double series. The head is broad and the tongue 
well developed. The S. closely Tesembles the lizard, fiom which, 
however, it is to be caicfully distinguished. It brings 
forth its young alive ( ovo-viviparonsly ), and the young are 
provided, as in all Amphibia (q. v.), with gills, which are after- 
wards cast off when lungs are developed. The young of the 
Alpine S. shed their gills before birth, a curious adaptation to 
the want of water in their native districts. 

SaTamis (mod. Kuluri), an island of Greece in the Gulf of 
Aegina, near Athens, 10 miles long by 10 broad. It originally 
formed an independent state, and contributed its quota to the 
Greek fleet in the Trojan war. Subsequently it was conquered 
by Sparta, Athens, and Macedonia. Off S. was fought the 
famous naval battle between the Persians and Greeks, 480 B.C., 
in which the former were completely defeated. 

I Sal Ammo'niac. See Hydrochlorate of Ammon r a, 

Sal Volatile. See Ammonia. 

Salang' or Thalang' (called by Europeans Junk-seylon), 
an island on the \V. coast of the Malay peninsula, within the 
kingdom of Siam. Formerly a place of considerable trade, and 
the seat of a French Christian mission as early as 1670 , it was 
conquered and desolated by the Burmese in 1809 . Within the 
last five years it lias become an important centre of tin-mining 
industry. The pop. is estimated at 32 , 500 , of whom 27,000 are 
Chinese miners. The exports of tin are about 100,000 pikuls 
(one pikul— 133 lbs.). The title of the Siamese governor is 
Phya Puket. The chief town is Puket or Tungkah, with a 
harbour at which more than twenty steamers call every month. 

Salar Jung* Behaudur. Sir, G.C.S.I., the prime minister of 
the native State of Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s dominions, in 
India. His personal name is Mir Turab Ali ; and among his titles 
are Salar Jang, Mukhtar-uI-Mulk = leader in battle, governor 
of the country. He has been since 1853 I)iwan or Vizier, m 
which capacity he presides over the administration of the country 
in all its branches, without much opposition from any quarter; 
and since 1869 he has been one of the two co-regents for the 
infant Nizam. His loyalty to the British was conspicuous during 
the Mutiny of 1857 » and m 1876 he paid a visit to England as 
the guest of the Duke of Sutherland. His position may 
be said to be tending to become hereditary, and two of his 
nephews now superintend the Departments of Revenue and 
Public Works. 

Saldan'ha, Oliveira e Daun, Jofto Oarloa, Duke of, a 

Portuguese statesman, grandson of the Marquis de Pombal, was ' 
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born at Lisbon, November 17, 1791. He was educated at the 
College of Nobles in Lisbon and the University of Coimbra, 
and after filling several minor posts was appointed minister for 
foreign affairs by Jofio VI. in 1825. Next year he became 
minister of war, but resigned in 1827. He led the insurgents 
at Oporto in the war against Dom Miguel, and on his de- 
feat retired to England. Returning to Portugal with Dom 
Pedro in 1832, he became his generalissimo, and took Oporto 
in 1833 and Lisbon in 1834, receiving the capitulation of 
Dom Miguel at Evora in the same year. He now joined 
the opposition, and took part in the conservative attempt at 
a revolution in 1836, after which he was again obliged to 
retire to England. Recalled in 1836, he became chief minister ; 
was displaced in 1849, but recovered his power in 1851, and 
maintained it after the accession of Pedro V. (1853) till 1856, 
when he again became leader of the opposition. Recovering from 
the severe illness which led to a false report of his death (1861), 
he acted as ambassador at Rome, 1862-64 and 1866-69, and at 
Paris 1 869 . On the 19th May 1870 he marched up with a consider- 
able foice to the Ayuda Palace at Lisbon, and obliged the king to 
dismiss his minister, the Marquis de Loul6, and appoint himself in 
his place. His administration lasted until September 13, 1871. 
In the following month he went as ambassador to London, where 
he died November 21, 1876. His body was conveyed in a 
Portuguese vessel of war to Lisbon, where he was buried with 
great pomp in the Royal Pantheon of San Vicente. 

Saldan'ha Bay is on the W. coast or Cape Colony, 80 miles 
N. of Cape Town. It is a magnificent natural harbour, being 
easy of entrance, deep, roomy, and sheltered, but its shores, owing 
to the total absence of fresh water, are desert and uninhabited. The 
bringing of a supply of water from the Berg river has been long 
projected, but, though easy of accomplishment, the work has 
never been commenced, and the finest harbour in S. Africa remains 
unutilised in consequence. 

Sale. In English law, an article sold becomes the property 
of the purchaser, on completion of the contract of S. In Scotch 
law, the right of property remains in the vendor until the sub- 
ject of contract has been delivered to the vendee. The distinc- 
tion is important, in case of bankruptcy. See Repute Owner 
ship, Market Overt, Goods, Purchase and Sale of. 

S. or Return . — When goods are sold upon S. or return, no 
light of property rests in the conditional vendee, and the S. of 
them by him, contrary to terms agreed on, renders him liable to 
pay damage. Vet, in the event of the consignee’s insolvency, 
goods so consigned would fall to his creditors. 

•S', of Horses. — A purchaser acquires no property in a horse 
which lias been stolen by the vendor, according to the general 
rule of law that no one can give another a better title than he 
himself possesses. If the S., however, be in open market, in 
which the horse has been kept for at least one hour, the pur- 
chaser acquires a good title. A warianty of soundness docs not 
imply a guarantee agauut injury, easily and wholly curable. A 
contract of exchange is the same as a contract of S. ; but 
delivery, on one side at least, is essential as proof of the 
agreement. 

S. of Real Estate . — The law, as a general rule, affords no 
redress for oversights in the purchase of estates, when these might 
have been avoided by ordinary judgment and vigilance. But if 
the vendor knowingly conceal latent defects, either regarding the 
estate or its title, lie cannot compel execution of the contract 
(see Fraud). From the moment of S., the vendee becomes 
owner of the property ; and, consequently, from that time entitled 
to any profit and subject to any loss which may accrue from it., 
In trust estates, the purchaser is bound to see to the application 
of the purchase-money, according to the terms of the trust, unless 
leleased from that obligation by its terms. Persons holding an 
official position, adverse in case of S, to those interested in the 
subject, are genet ally legally disqualified from purchasing it. 
Contracts of S. must be in writing, with terms of agreement 
fully stated. 8 & 9 Viet. c. 119 regulates the conveyance of 
real property in England, and abbreviates the form. 

Sale, George, the well-known Orientalist, was bom in Kent 
between 1680 and 1700, was educated at King's College, Can ^ 
terbury, and became a lawyer. He aided in the publication or 
the Universal History, and wrote the introductory portions in & 
reverential though somewhat rationalistic spirit He also wrote 
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for the General Dictionary , and assisted in starting several 
learned societies in London. His fame rests chiefly on his 
translation of the Koran ( 1 734), with dissertation and notes. The 
latest reprint of this invaluable work— by far the best translation 
of the Koran ' — is by F. Wame & Co., in the Chandos Classics 
(1877). S. approached the study of the anti-christian religions in 
a more liberal and appreciative spirit than was prevalent in his 
day, and with a singularly wide knowledge of Oriental literature, 
history, &c. He died 14th November 1736. His valuable col- 
lection of Oriental MSS. was purchased for the Radcliffe Library, 
Oxford. 

Said, Sir Robert Henry, a distinguished British general, 
was bom in 1792, and entered the army at the age of thirteen. 
He led the storming party against the stockades at Kemcndeen, 
hear Rangoon, in tne first Burmese war of 1825, and also was 
conspicuous at the storming of Ghuzni, in the Afghan war of 1839. 
When the British force was destroyed at Cabul, he fortified 
himself at Jellalabad, where ’ the illustrious garrison * held out 
from 1 2th November 1841 to 7th April 1842, when relieved by 
General Pollock. S. was killed at the battle of Mudki (q. v.), 
18th December 1845. See Greig, S.*s Brigade in Afghanistan . 

Salem', the chief town of the distiict of the same name, in the 
Madias Presidency, British India, on the right bank of the 
Tyromany River, 207 miles S.W. of Madras by rail, and 70 N. W. 
of Trichinopoly. It is an improving town, with many brick 
houses ; and there are manufactures of cotton and silk cloth. 
Pop. (1871) 50,012. — The district of S. consists mostly of a table- 
land among the E. Ghauts. Area 7483 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 
1,966,995. It is bounded S. by the Cauvery River, and traversed 
by the Palar and Pennar. It contains the Shevaroy Hills, which 
have an excellent climate. The products are rice, maize, ragee y cot- 
ton, tobacco, and coffee. Iron ore is worked, and saltpetre is 
collected. The district suffered severely in the famine of 1877* 

Salem, a town and seaport of Massachusetts, U.S., 14 miles 
N. W. of Boston by rail. It was formerly a leading commercial 
town, and carried on a large trade with China and the E. Indies. 
Its trade now consists chiefly in the exportation of coal, and in 
the manufacture of leather, cotton, and jute. The chief institu- 
tions are the Essex Institute and the Peabody Academy of Science, 
which have each good libraries. There are seven papers, two 
semi-weekly and three weekly. Pop. (1870) 24,117; (1876) 
26,430. S. was the scene of the famous witchcraft delusion 
1692, and here in 1774 the state of Massachusetts first resolved 
itself into a sovereign political power. 

Salem, the capital of the State of Oregon, U.S., on the 
Williamette River, 50 miles S. of Portland by rail. It has eight 
churches and four newspapers, and is the seat of a university. 
Near it are situated the State penitentiary, and the State insti- 
tutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind. The falls of Mill Creek 
afi'ord good water-power, but the manufactures are as yet small. 
Pop. (1870) 1139 ; estimated in 1875 at 6000. 

Sale'mi (Arab, ‘place of delight ’), a town of Sicily, province 
of Trapani, 4SJ miles S.W. of Palermo, with a considerable 
trade in wine and oil. It is commanded by a ruined castle of 
Arabo-Byzantinc architecture. Pop. (1874) 14,096. 

Salop (Mod. Gr. sal? pi, Pcrs. sahaleb) is a nutritious sub- 
stance, consisting chiefly of bassorin, some soluble gum, and a 
little starch, obtained from various species of Orchidacccc , and 
forms, when prepared with water or milk, a demulcent and 
emollient drink. The ordinary S. of commerce consists of the 
tubers of the wild Orchis mascula and seveial allied species, dipped 
jp boiling water for a few minutes, and quickly dried. For dietary 
purposes the dried tubers are reduced to powder. The bulk of 
that imported to Western countries comes from Smyrna. The 
tubercular roots of several species of Eulophia furnish the S. of 
Cashmere and of the Neilgherrics. 

Saler'no (anc. Sakrnum), a* town on the W. coast of Italy, 
in the province of S., 34 miles S* of Naples by rail. It is the 
seat of an archbishop, and has 18 churches, 19 monasteries, a 
lyccum, and a fine Marina or quay, a mile long, at the end of 
which is a large theatre. The Gothic cathedral of San Matteo, 
founded in 1084, though ’restored’ in 1768, is still very interest- 
ing, and has valuable pillars, sarcophagi, &c., and the tombs of St. 
Matthew, Margaret of Anjou, Gregory VI L, &c. S. has a 
monument to Carlo Pisacano, the ’precursor of Garibaldi.’ 


The neighbouring country is rich in oranges, palms, vines, &e. 
There are a number of paper-mills, and some silk and cotton 
looms. Pop. (1877) 29,969. S. first rose into importance 
during the Middle Ages* It was held in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, first by the Saracens and then by the Lombards, 
and in the nth c. by the Normans, Robert Guiscard, the Nor- 
man, founded the castle whose ruins now overlook the town, the 
cathedral, and the medical school, the latter of which continued 
to flourish after the houses of Hohenstaufen and Anjou became 
masters of the place, and was for a long time the most famous in 
Europe.— Gulf of S., anciently the Sinus Pasticus , measures 
36 miles between Points Campanella and Della Licosa* ,The 
only towns now on it are Amalfi and S. 

Sales, St. Francis of. See Francis, St., of Sales. 

Sal'ford, a municipal and parliamentary borough of Lanca- 
shire, nominally separated by the Irwell from Manchester, of 
which city it virtually forms part, although possessed of separate 
jurisdiction. Apart from Manchester it returns two members to 
Parliament, and has a pop., according to the Registrar-General’s 
estimate for 1877, 162,978. Its town-hall was enlarged in 

1874, and it has three public parks, of 16, 15, and 13 acres 
respectively, opened 1876-77. The Free Museum and Library, 
visited since their foundation in 1849 by 14,000,000 persons, have 
been enlarged by the addition of a N. wing (1852), a JS. wing 
(1857), a portico (1864), and the Longworthy Gallery (1878), 
their total money value, exclusive of the last, being set down at 
^42,000. See Manchester. 

Salian Priests (Lat. sa/iz, ‘the leapers' or ’dancers’), 
a college of twelve priests, instituted by Numa (q. v.), at 
the close of whose reign an anc He or shield fell from heaven 
and warded off a pestilence. Lest this shield should be 
stolen, Numa had other eleven made exactly the same, and 
appointed the S. P. to keep them. They were priests of Mars 
Gradivus, and celebrated his festival annually on 1st March, 
with great dancing and singing, after which they partook 
of a sumptuous feast in the temple of Mars on the Palatine. 
Tullus llostilius is credited with the foundation of another 
college of twelve Salii, but this less famous body was probably 
distinguished from the other chiefly by being chosen from a 
different tribe. The S. were always patricians. 

SaTicine (CiaHjgOy) is a bitter substance extracted from 
willow baik by boiling it in water. It is sparingly soluble in 
cold water and insoluble in ether, but dissolves readily in boiling 
water and m alcohol. It is the chief member of the class of 
substances known as Glucosidcs (q. v.). 

Medicinal Properties of S. — S. has been employed in medi- 
cine for several years as a simple bitter, but is now used chiefly 
in acute rheumatism, its therapeutic action being manifested in 
lowering the temperature and diminishing the length of the 
disease. In such cases S. should be given in 15 gr. doses every 
two hours. Salicylic acU is a powerful disinfectant and anti- 
septic. It is three times more powerful than carbolic acid in 
preventing fermentation. Its antiseptic properties seem to be 
confined to the acid itself. 

Sal'ic Law was an ancient law- of the Salian Franks (see 
France), by which males only could inherit certain lands. The 
principle of excluding female succession came to be extended to 
the crown of France, and has been invariable in the history of 
that nation. 

Salient, in geometry, is the name given to any angle less 
than two right angles, lienee in any polygon the salient angles 
pioject outwards, the re-entrant angles inward. In the same 
sense, the term is applied in fortification to the projecting angles 
of a fortress. 

Salient (Lat 1 leaping ’), in heraldry, is applied to animals to 
signify that they are in the act of leaping or springing. Thus a 
hon S. is erect upon his hind-legs, with his tail and both fore- 
paws raised. 

Saliferous System, a disused term for the Triassic forma- 
tion (q. v.), which originated in the fact that that system yields 
all the British deposits of salt. 

Sal'ifiable Base, a term sometimes used in chemistry to 
denote those substances which, like metallic oxides, combine in 
definite proportions with acids to form salts. 

Sali'na, one of the Lipari Islands (q. v.). 
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Saline Plants. Among; the influences affecting the dis- 
tribution of plants, with the exception of climate, neat, and 
moisture, none is more potent than the sea. Excluding Algae 
or sea-weeds, and a number of phanerogamic sea-grasses which 
are subaqueous along the coasts, belonging to the genera Ha- 
lophila, Zostera, Cymodocea, Thaelassia, &c., and numbering 
twenty-six species, we find a large group of plants of diverse 
natural orders that flourish otily when subjected to the influence 
of a soil impregnated with, and an atmosphere laden with, saline 
articles. Others, again, that seem to relish these conditions, 
ave a constitution enabling them to thrive also when situated in 
inland localities. Both are ordinarily spoken of as S. P. Of 
the first, the samphire, the saltworts, the sea-blites, the sea-holly, 
and the sea-convolvulus are familiar examples ; and of the second 
may be mentioned the scurvy-grass, the thrift, the sea-campain, 
the sea-plantain, the tamarisk, the rosemary, the beet, the celery, 
the seakale, and many others. As a rule, seaside plants have 
succulent stems with thick, fleshy leaves, whilst those inhabiting 
the saline plains of Asia and S. America are often hard and 
spiny. Reckoning the British flora at 1670 species of flowering 
plants and ferns, about 70 of these may be classed as saline 
plants, and a large proportion bear the specific name maritime 
or marina. 

Sal'iae Pow'der, Com'pound, may be prepared by drying 
to a gentle heat and then pulverising 4 oz. of pure chloride of 
sodium, or common salt ; 4 oz. of sulphate of magnesia, or 
Epsom salts ; 3 oz. of sulphate of potash ; and 4 oz. of the sul- 
phate of soda. The salts should then be mixed and triturated 
together, and kept in an air-tight bottle. Dose, 2 or 3 drachma, 
dissolved in half a pint of water. Effervescent saline powder 
may be prepared thus : — Take half an ounce of carbonate of 
magnesia, and an ounce of each of the following substances — 
viz., sulphate of magnesia, bicarbonate of soda, tartrate of soda 
and potash, and tartaric acid. Expel by heat the water of 
crystallisation, and mix. Dose, one or two tea-spoonfuls in 
water, with a drop of oil of lemon and a little powdered sugar 
to each dose. 

Salins, a town in the department of Jura, France, with im- 
portant salt-springs in its neighbourhood, whence much salt is 
produced. S. has aho gypsum mines. Pop. (1876) 5577. 

Salisbury (pron. Saulsbuty ), or New Sarum, the county 
town of Wilts, England, 82 miles W.S.W. of London by rail, was 
formed in 1215 by the emigration of the bishop and villagers from 
the neighbouring hill of Old Sarum, where a cathedral and castle 
had long stood. A new cathedral was founded at S. and com- 
leted in 1258 ; at the same time S. was made a free city by Henry 
II. Since then the name of S. has often appeared in the annals 
of English history. The cathedral is one of the finest specimens 
of the Early or Pointed Gothic. It is built in the form of a double 
cross, is 469 feet long, and measures 203 feet across the gieat 
tiansept. At the intersection of the nave and great transept rises 
the spire, 404 feet in height, being the highest in England. The 
cathedral contains some interesting tombs and monuments. In 
1789 Mr. Wyatt was employed to make many alterations withm 
and without the church, and in so doing removed unfortunately 
much that was beautiful and curious. The work of restoiation, 
however, has been going on since 1863 under the direction of 
the late Sir G, G. Scott, and ,£55,000 has been expended. The 
choir was reopened in 1876, and the rave is now in the hands of 
the restorers. The reredos, which had been lemoved, has been 
replaced by the munificence of Eail Beauchamp, and an open 
metal screen erected between the choir and nave. S. has 
several other churches and chapels, a theatre, three bridges, 
a number of hospitals and almshouses, and several schools in con- 
nection with the ecclesiastical foundation. Five newspapers aie 
published here. S. is a municipal and parliamentary borough 
returning two members to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 1 3 > 839 . — s. 
Plain, a once extensive unenclosed plain around the town of 
S., extending E, and W. from Hants to Dorsetshire. The un- 
cultivated portion is now much diminished in size. The so- 
called 1 Druidical’ circle of Stonehenge (q. v.) is in Salisbury 
Plain, about 6 miles N. of the city. 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne Cecil, 
marquis of, X.G., eldest surviving son of the second 
Marquis, comes of the family founded by William Cecil (q. v.), 
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Lord Burleigh, whose son Robert became Earl of Salisbury 
in 1605, the marquisate being added in 1789. S. Was 
born at Hatfield, 13th February 1830, was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and entered the House of Commons as member 
for Stamford in the Conservative interest in 1853. Me sat 
until 1868, at first under the title of Lord Robert Cecil, 
and after the death of his elder brother as Viscount Cran- 
bourne. In July 1866 he became Secretary of State for India 
under Lord Derby, but resigned on March 3, 1867, owing 
to a difference of opinion with regard to the Reform Bill. In 
1868 he succeeded to the marquisate on the death of his father, 
and in 1869 he was elected Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford. He became Secretary of State for India when Mr. Disraeli 
took office in 1874, and represented England in the Conference 
of Constantinople in December and January 1876-77. On the 
retirement of Lord Derby from the cabinet on March 28, 1878, 
he became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and signalised 
his accession to office by a circular on the Eastern Question, 
which convinced Europe that England intended to re-assert its 
influence as a great European power. Along with Lords 
Beaconsficld and Odo Russell he represented England in the 
Berlin Congress of June and July 1878. On his return he was 
invested by Her Majesty with the Order of the Garter. As a 
parliamentary speaker, Lord Salisbury is distinguished for the 
force and weight of his utterances, as well as for the cutting 
satire he has always at command —‘a master of jibes/ as Lord 
Beaconsficld once described him with malevolent accuracy. 
Though utterly different in temperament and character from the 
leader of his party, S. approves of his ‘ imperialist * policy, and 
is profoundly convinced that England cannot with dignity or 
safety become merely a ‘nation of shopkeepers/ 

Sali'va and Sal'ivary Glands. S. is popularly known as 
the ‘spittle,’ a fluid of the mouth ; and the S. G. are the struc- 
tures devoted to the secretion of this fluid from the blood. 
There are three pairs of S. G. in man. The first form the 
parotid glands , placed in front of and somewhat below the ears. 
These are the largest, and vary in weight fiom J oz. to I oz. each. 
The submaxiliary glands are the second pair, and lie below the 
jaw, in the anterior triangle of the neck. Each weighs about 
2 drachms. The sublingual glands are the smallest ; they lie in 
the floor of the mouth, and close to the fiont of the lower jaw on 
each side. The parotid glands each open into the mouth by a 
duct {Stead's duct) which enters by an orifice placed opposite the 
second molar tooth of the upper jaw. Wharton s duct, leading 
from each submaxillary gland, opens at the side of the fraenum, 
or ligament of the tongue ; whilst the ducts of the sublingual 
gland arc known as the ductus blivmiatri , and number fiom eight 
to twenty. They open separately near the termination of Whar- 
ton’s duct. The parotid gland deiivcs its bloodvessels from the 
external carotid artery ; the sublingual from the artery of that 
name ; and the submaxilla r y gland from the facial apd lingual 
arteries. The nerve? of the S. G. arc derived from the various 
flexures. In structure, the S. (*. ar 0 racemose glands. Eacli is 
composed of lobes, made up of lobules, of closed sacs or vesicles. 

S. it, elf is a clear fluid, which in the month becomes mixed 
with mucus and with the epithelial debris of the mouth. When 
secreted the S. appears at first to be alkaline in its nature, and 
when digestion is proceeding, the alkalinity of the S. is still 
strongly marked. During fasting the S. is said to exhibit a 
neutral reaction, the alkalinity being neutralised by the acid 
mucus of the mouth. Jn 1000 parts of S., Frerichs found 994*10 
parts of water, and 5*90 of solids. The solids were distributed 
as follows : — Ptvahn , 141; fat , 0*07; epithelium and mucus, 
2*13 ; salts (sulphur-cyanide of notass ; sodium, calcium, and 
magnesium phosphates ; sodium chloride and potassium chloride), 
2*29. The ptyalm is the important component of S., since by 
aid of this substance the starch of food is converted into readily 
digested dextrin and grape-sugar. The other uses of S. are to 
render deglutition easy and to assist in articulation. Ptyalin is 
thus seen to be a sugar-forming ferment. The quantity of S. 
secreted daily varies from I to 2 lbs. The S. of children is not 
capable of transforming starch into sugar until they have attained 
the age of $ix months, hence starchy mods should not be given 
to children before that period. 

Diseases of the S. G. —The most common of these are Ranula 
(q. v.), parotitis (see Mumps), and salivary calculus. Salivary 
fistula is one of the most disagreeable complications of wounds 
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of the face ; but it may also be caused by an abscess which lays 
open Steno’s duct, The saliva is constantly running out on the 
cheek ; and, if the division be complete, the patient may be con- 
scious of dryness of that side of the mouth. The disease is to be 
treated by restoring the passage for the saliva from the gland into 
the mouth, an operation sometimes attended with considerable 
difficulty. There are also certain functional disorders of the sail- 
vary glands, the most important of which is Salivation (q. v.). 

Salivation or Pty'alism (Gr. ptyalon , * saliva *) is the term 
employed to denote an abnormally abundant flow of saliva. It 
may be idiopathic or spontaneous, occurring without any apparent 
cause, or it may arise from a specific form of inflammation of the 
parotid glands induced by the action of such medicines as mer- 
cury and iodide of potassium. Idiopathic S., not associated with 
any disease whatever, sometimes occurs. S. is also very common 
in the confluent form of smallpox, in scurvy, hysteria, hydro- 
phobia, some forms of mania, and not unfrequently in pregnancy. 
The most common form of S., requiring medical treatment, is that 
induced by the action of mercury. When mercury has been ad- 
ministered so as to produce constitutional effects, the first symptoms 
of its action are to be looked for in the mouth. There is a slight 
feetor of the breath, some soreness of the teeth when touched, and 
a disagreeable metallic taste in the mouth. If the use of the mer- 
cury be persisted in, the gums become soft, spongy, and swollen, 
bleeding on very slight abrasion, and there is a maiked increase in 
the secretion of saliva. In the more severe forms of S. , emaciation 
goes on rapidly, and in some cases ulcers occur on the extremi- 
ties ; the blood becomes more fluid and watery than normal, and 
it contains a large quantity of foetid fatty material. To check 
this excessive S., chlorate of potash, in 20-grain doses three 
times daily, may be given. Gargles of the chlorate may also be 
used, and moistened tannin may be applied to the gums. Opium 
is also sometimes given, and belladonna is said to arrest the 
secretion of the salivary glands bv paralysing the extreme branched 
of the chorda tympani. 

Sails. See Willow. 

Sall'ee, or Sla, an Atlantic port of Morocco, at the mouth 
of the river Bu-Rcgreb, on the N. bank, the town of Rabat 
being built on the S. bank opposite. A bar renders the 
entrance to the port frequently unsafe. S. was formerly notorious 
as the headquarters of Moorish piracy, whence issued the dreaded 
‘Sallee rovers/ and so recently as 1S51 both S. and Rabat weic 
severely bombarded by the French for piratical conduct. S. has 
manufactures of carpels for home use ; and exports wool, beans, 
and maize. Top. about 12,000. 

Sall ow (from Old Eng. sal and sdel, a ‘ tie ’ or * band/ 
indicating a shrub fit for withes) is the English common 
name for a group of willows ranging under, or in close 
alliance with, Sti/ix Caprea — the common S. or goat- 
willow, The shoots are not flexible like the osier group, 
but those of two years* growth are sometimes split and used for 
barrel hoops. S. Caprea is the earliest-flowering British willow, 
and the twigs’ with male catkins, gatheied at Easter, are called 
palm-branches, The flowers at this early period of the year are 
eagerly sought by bees. It is often only a big bush, but in 
suitable situations becomes a tree, when the wood is useful for 
implement handles, &c., and for chaicoal. The bark serves for 
tanning, particularly glove-leather. See Osier and Willow. 

Sall'ow-thorn, so called from its white willow-like leaves 
and spinous branches, is known botanically as Htppvphae , 
a genus of the small natural order Eloeagnacea . //. rham- 

fioides (called also ‘sea-buckthorn ’) is an ornamental shrub or 
small tree common in many places on the Atlantic, German 
Ocean, Mediterranean, and Baltic seaboards of Europe ; is met 
with abundantly in the valleys of the Alps, Apennines, &c. ; and 
extends across Asia to the Himalaya. In Britain it is indigenous 
on the S. coast, and is naturalised in Scotland, where it has been 
planted in numerous localities along the coast as far N. as Islay 
and Fife as a screen for inland vegetation, and for binding the 
light sandy soil. The orange-yellow fruit is very acid, but 
boiled with sugar it forms a palatable and wholesome preserve. 

Sallus'tius, Cai'uB Gris'pus, known to English readers as 
Sallust, was born B.C. 86 at Amitemum, in the country of the 
Sabines. He was of plebeian origin ; but that did not bar his 
promotion. At an early age he obtained the qusestorship, and in 
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B.c. 52 was elected tribune of the people* In B.c, 50 he was 
expelled from the senate at the instance of Appins Claudius 
Fulcher and L. Calpumius Piso on the ground of his adultery 
with Fausta, daughter of Sulla and wife of T. Annius Milo. S. 
for his offence got a sound whipping from the irate husband, 
and was only allowed to go on paying him a sum of money (see 

A. Gellius, xvii. 1 8). There were probably other reasons for 
his ejection from the senate. In fact, the story lias an apocry- 
phal look, inasmuch as S. was elected tribune after the date 
assigned to the affair. Be that as it may, we hear no more of 
him for some years. On the outbreak of the Civil War he 
espoused the cause of Csesar, and in 47 B.C. was praetor-elect, 
and was thus once more in his former rank. He nearly lost his 
life in a mutiny in Campania while conducting some of Caesar’s 
forces that were under orders to sail for Africa. We next find 
him in Caesar’s suite in the African campaign of B.c. 46, He 
was appointed by his chief to the proconsulship of Numidia, 
where he is said to have oppressed and pillaged the people. 
The fact of his acquiring the immense wealth which enabled 
him to lay out and adorn those splendid gardens on the Quirinal 
{korti Sallustiani ), which still retain his name, lends colour to the 
charge. On his return to Rome he was accused of maladminis- 
tration, but there is no evidence to show that he was ever brought 
to tiial. S. now settled down on his princely estate, and devoted 
himself assiduously to literature. After passing quietly through 
the troublous times that followed Caesar’s death in the enjoy- 
ment of rich opportunities and lettered ease, lie died 34 B.C. 
Only two of the woiks of S. have come down to us entire-— 1st, 
the Catilina , or Be llum Caliiinarium, a history of the conspiracy 
of Catiline in the consulship of Cicero 63 B.C. ; 2 ( 1 , the Jugurtha y 
or Bcllt&n Jugurthinum , which contains an account of the war 
between the Romans and Jugurtha, King of Numidia, B.C. 

1 1 1- 106, Of his work entitled Historiarum Libri Quinque , 
supposed to have been a record of the events that occurred 78-66 

B. C., only a few fragments remain. The Duce E pis tola: de Re- 
publica Ordinanda. and the Dedamatio in Ciceronem are of 
doubtful authenticity. 

In point of elegance, vigour, and concentrated energy S, as a 
writer has few equals ; but his excessive love of brevity and his 
constant affectation of archaic words and forms ever and anon 
reveal the art which the finger of genius alone knows to con- 
ceal. He is an artist more occupied with his style and colour- 
ing than with the subject in hand. Moreover, considering the 
licentious character of his life, one can hardly help imputing 
a certain amount of disingenuousness to his philosophic^ 
introductions. Yet his reputation at Rome was of the high- 
est. Martial (Epigr. xiv. 191 2) speaks of him as ‘Crispus 
Romana primus in lustona,’ while Tacitus (Ann. iii. 30) calls 
him ‘Rerum Romanarum florentissimus auctor.’ S. was more 
of a party politician than a statesman, and his intense hatred 
of the nobility rather than his love for the people accounts for 
his narrow liberalism. The story of his marrying Terentia, 
the divorced wife of Cicero, is highly improbable (see Hrumann, 
Geschichte Rom. vol. vi. p. 693). The editio princeps of S. was 
published 1470, fol., whether atlVenice or Rome is uncertain. 
The best editions are those of Coitius (Leips. 1724), F. D. 
Geilach (Basel, 1823-31, 3 vols. 4to), Kritz (Leips. 1828-34, 2 
vols. 8vo), F. D. Geilach (Leips. Tauchnitz, 1856), R. Dictsch 
(Biblioth. Teubncr, 5th cd. 1S67), and H. Joidan, with short 
ciitical notes (Berl. 1S66). English translations are numerous. 

Sall'y-Port, in fortification, a passage made in the glacis, 
leading from the terreplein of the covered-way to the exteiior. 

In naval affairs the term S.-P. denotes either a landing-place for 
war-ships’ boats, or the opening provided in a fire-ship for the 
escape of hei crew. 

Salma'sius, Claudius (Claude de Saumaise), was born 
near Semur-cn-Auxois, in Burgundy, April 15, 1588. At the age 
of ten he wrote Greek and Latin, and read Pindar with ease. At 
Paris and Heidelberg he showed himself an indefatigable student, 
and became renowned as a prodigy of learning. The Venetians, 
the Pope, and the University of Oxford vied in endeavouring to 
secure him, but in 1632 he accepted a professorship at Leyden. 
Upon the execution of Charles I, Charles II., then in Holland, 
employed S. in defending the monarchy, and the result was the 
famous Defensio Regia pro Carolo Frimo (Leyden, 1649). The 
abuse so freely used in this book was simply coarse ; Milton’s 
reply to it — Defensio pro Pofulo Anglicano — contains plenty of 
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rude invective, but also masterly and piercing sarcasm. S. died 
at Spa, September 6, 1653, some have said from chagrin at loss 
of credit. The most important of his other works is Pliniana 
Exercitationes in Caii Julii Solini Polyhistora (2 vols. folio, Par. 
1629). A collection of his letters was published in 1656. See 
Arkenholz’s Memoirs of Queen Christina , and Prof. Masson’s 
Life of Milton (vol. iy. 1877). 

Salm'on {Salma salar), a Teleostean fish, the type of the family 
Salmottida (q. v.), known by the blue-black lustre of its back, 
and the silvery colour of its under parts. It is the finest of food- 
fishes, and that which has been the subject of the most important 
legislation. Its natural history is full of interest. Briefly detailed, 
it may be divided into the following stages of (1) egg-deposition , 
(2) hatchings (3) parr, (4) small, (5) grilse, and (6) S. The 
S. breeds towards the end of autumn or beginning of winter, 
and ascends rivers for this purpose. The female fish excavates 
furrows in the gravelly bed of the river and therein deposits her 
eggs, which are duly fertilised by the male fish shedding the 
milt upon them. The eggs are covered with gravel by the action 
of the tail and fins. It is calculated that the female con- 
tains about 900 eggs for every lb. of her weight. The eggs are 
subject to the attack of many enemies amongst fishes and birds; 
and good authorities agree in stating that out of every 1000 eggs 
deposited hardly one fish reaches the market. In artificial S.- 
hatchiiig practised at Stormontfield, HLiningen (q. v.), &c., about 
IOOO fishes in the form of smolts are obtained from every 3000 
eggs. The S. eggs are hatched in from 90 to 130 days, and the 
temperature must not rise above 70°. From the eggs come forth 
the farr, and in this stage the young S. remain, some for 13 
or 15 months, others for two years and over. It is unremark- 
able fact that of each brood of S. -parr some members become 
smolts , ie., attain the second stage of growth, at a much earlier 
period than others. Observations made at the Stormontfield 
pond lead to the belief that one-half become smolts at the end 
of the first year, and the other half at the end of the second. 
Mr. Buckland maintains that the smolts swim seawards in May 
and June, some in the first year, others in the second, and others 
in the third year. Mr. Dunbars experiments show that about 
8 per cent, of the artificially-hatched parr become smolts at the 
end of the first year, 60 per cent, at the end of the second, 
and 32 per cent, at the end of the third. On becoming a 
srnolt the parr acquires a silver armour. As the smolt it seeks 
the sea, the parr perishing in salt water. After the smolts pass 
to the sea they grow with wonderful rapidity. They may return 
to their rivers, after a six weeks' sojouin in the sea, as gn l se of 
from 5 to 8 or 9 lbs. weight. The grilse on returning to the 
rivers they left as smolts spawn for the first time. Again 
returning to the sea, the grilse increase in size, and thus 
gradually become S. They increase materially in size during 
their seaward migrations. Three S. captured on their way to 
the sea in 1859 by the Duke of Athol, were duly marked, and 
were found to weigh 10 lbs., lbs., and 12J lbs. Six months 
afterwards they were again caught, and weie found to weigh 17, 
18, and 19 lbs. respectively. It is probable that S. as a rule 
return from the sea to their native rivers, but at the same time 
there is no adequate reason for the belief that they may not enter 
other rivers. The rule that S. attain the largest size in the 
largest rivers, is supported by evidence of trustworthy kind, 
but large S. may sometimes be obtained in small rivers. 
The N. Esk near Montrose, the Stinchar in Ayrshire, and 
the Roy, which runs into the Spean, are instances of small 
rivers in which large S. are obtained. Mr. Yarrel mentions a 
S. of 83 lbs. weight as having been received by Mr. Forres of 
Bond Street, London, and Mr. Bucklands list of large S. men- 
tions a Tay S. of 4 feet 3 inches in length, and weighing 70 lbs. ; 
a Rhine S. 4 feet 8 inches, and 69 lbs. ; a Shannon S. 54 
lbs. ; a Tay S. 4 feet and 53 lbs.; a Rhine S. 4 feet 3 inches and 
51 J lbs, ; a Tay S. 4 feet 3 inches and 51 lbs. ; a Wye S. 4 feet 
2 inches and 50 lbs. ; a Shannon S. 4 feet 3 inches and 46 lbs. ; 
a Wye S. 3 feet ioj inches and 44^ lbs. ; and a Tay S. 3 feet 8 
inches and 42 lbs. Some interesting details have been given as 
to the largest S. caught by the rod. A Tweed S. so caught 
weighed 69} lbs. ; and in 1812 one of 67 lbs. was caught in the 
Nith. A S. of 61 lbs. weight was captured in the Tay in 1870 ; 
and one of 53 lbs. in the Tweed in 1876. 



amounts to at least £ 100,000, When the inspectors were originally 
appointed, their estimate of the annual value was £30,000. It is 
curious to note that the Tyne is the most productive S. -river 
in England, notwithstanding its pollutions. The statistics of 
the Tyne give 129,100 fish for 1872. In 1874 the ‘take' 
amounted to only 21,746 fish, being a decrease of 107,354? 
but this decrease is attributed to the use of ‘hang nets’ placed 
at the estuary of the river. Each net is 140 yards long, and a 
series of nets may extend for a mile or more. Such nets pre- 
vent the ascent of the S. ; but recent legislation may restore 
the Tyne to its former productive condition. In 1875 the Tyne 
gave a return of 23,290 S. The Uak is regarded as the best rod- 
river in England, 3000 S. having been captured in it by the net and 
2000 by the rod i n 1 8 72, In England the S. -fisheries are protected 
by efficient inspection. The license-duties of the S. -fishings of 
England and Wales from 1867 to 1875 were as follows : — 




Number of 

Total 

men. 

Revenue from 

Total 

Revenue 

Year. 

Net 

fisher- 

men. 

Rod 

fisher- 

men. 

General 

Licence*,. 

Nets, 

Rods. 

Licences, 

! 1867 

1029 

2350 

39 

5379 


, 6.816 

£430 

^6097 

| 1868 

3 1 > T J 

2076 

29 

59«9 

4921 

*593 

53 o 

<*44 

1 1869 

3083 

2030 

24 

5**3 

4826 

1420 

3 20 

6560 

1 1870 

29 77 

jGi6 

23 

4593 

4757 

1240 

269 

6266 

i 1871 

3383 

2054 

26 

5437 

5370 

1469 

307 

7*46 

1 187a 

2907 

2310 

24 

5217 

4*52 

*589 

313 

*453 

1 1873 

2900 

2579 

20 

5348 

4650 

2031 

*43 

6824 

i 1 P 74 

3045 

2779 

27 

5824 

4974 

2196 

2TI 

738* 

1 1875 

2970 

2005 

34 1 

5575 

47*5 

ao 80 

203 

7003 


In Ireland a large number of rivers are supervised by the Irish 
Inspectors of S. fisheries. The Shannon, for instance, has a 
course of over 200 miles, a catchment basin of 4553 sq. miles, 
and its tributaries, the Erne, Nore, Suir, Barrow, Moy, Balhso- 
darc, Galway, Lee, Bush, Blackwater (Cork), Bann, and Foyle 
are all notable S. rivers. It is a matter of note that the Irish 
S. fisheries are among the most valuable. The Report of 1874 
estimates their annual value at £400,000. 

The largest S. -rental of any river of the United Kingdom is 
that of the Tay, which in 1875-76 was £21,034, 4s. 4d., and 
in 1876-77 £20,381, 183. 4d. The following table of the famous 
S. fishings in Loch Tay is interesting : — 


Year 

Number of 

Afffrrejrate 

Average 

Sum Drawn 

Salmon Killed. 

Wcignt. 

Weight. 

for Fishing. 



lbs. 

lbs 

0/. 

L 

s. d. 

187a 

4 Go 

9,1x8 

i 9 

13 

435 

0 0 

4871 

114 

2,270 

*9 

*4 

807 

15 6 

1872 

293 

5*972 

20 

6 

637 

5 0 

1873 

779 

i 7 > 77 o 

22 

*3 

684 

9 6 

1874 

253 

5 '95 

so 

*5 

962 

17 6 

*875 

9 ° 3 

20,106 

22 

a 

1,148 

8 0 

1876 

47 ^ ] 

| 9,786 

20 

10 

1,248 

0 0 j 

Average 

468 | 

10.045 

I 20 

*5 

| 854 

iG 6 | 


In the beginning of the present century the Tweed was by far 
the most productive S. river of which we have any record. At 
present the Tay produces a little more than 100, 000 S. and 
grilse annually, and the Tweed only from 50,000 to 60,000 fish. 
This falling off is imputed by Messrs. Walpole and Laing, in 
their Report of 1875, (1) to the effects on the river of the im- 
proved system of land drainage ; (2) to pollutions ; and (3) to 
poaching. The statistics given of the Forth, Spey, Dee, Don, 
Findhorn, Ness, and other productive S. rivers are of equal in- 
terest, but we may simply give an extract of two of the most* 
icmaikable feats of S. capture by a single rod — the one achieved 
in Scotland on the Beauly by the present Lord Lovat, and the 
other in Canada, on the Godbout River, by Comeau, tfie river-* 
watcher : — 


Dote. 

Salmon and 
Grilse, 

June 27 , 1864 , 

27 

tt 28 , ,, 

24 

„ 3 °’ >> 

32 

4 , * 

33 

f* St tt 

30 

Total, 
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A A Comeau in July 1874 
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A subject of interest in connection with the S. -fishery has been 
the comparative lateness of some rivers as compared with others. 
Mr. Archibald Young, one of the commissioners of Scotch S. 
fisheries, from whose work much of the foregoing informa- 
tion is selected, has propounded a new theory to account for 
the comparative lateness or earliness of the S. river 3 of Scotland. 

‘ It may be stated generally/ he says, • that the Scotch rivers that 
fall into the German Ocean to the Pentland Frith are early, 
whilst the streams that run into the Atlantic Ocean are late. 
What is the cause of this ? As has been already stated, we have 
seen that the lake-at-the-head theory, and the more recent theory 
applied by Mr. Buckland to the English rivers, will not account 
for this difference. I do not presume to construct a theory to 
account for it, but I venture to hazard a conjecture, the truth of 
which farther observation may establish or overthrow. It is this: 
The Scottish rivers flowing into the German Ocean are almost 
all early rivers. They have comparatively long courses, and fall 
into the sea at considerable distance from their mountain sources, 
after running during some" part of their career through districts 
not greatly elevated, and possessing a moderate climate. Hut 
the German Ocean into which these comparatively warm rivers 
flow, is a cold sea, and the slight difference between its tempera- 
ture and that of the rivers running into it in winter and spring 
induces the S. to ascend early. Take the Tay, for example. It 
is well known that S. run into it in great numbers in the months 
of December and January ; so that when the fishing begins in 
February, Loch Tay is fully stocked with clean and heavy fish. 
On the W. coast, on the other hand, the rivers that fall into the 
Atlantic are all late. They have short courses, and their sources 
are much tilted up, as they rise in that lofty and singularly pic- 
turesque chain of mountains, which, beginning not far S. of Cape 
Wrath, skirts the shores of Sutherlandshire, Koss-shire, and In- 
verness-shire for more than 100 miles, at distances varying from 
5 to 29 miles from the Western sea. In winter and spring these 
mountains are snow-clad, and every partial melting of their snows 
brings down torrents of ice-cold water, which run through the 
short channels of these rivers into the sea. But the water of that 
sea, unlike that of the German Ocean that washes our eastern 
shores, is warmed by the soft influence of the Gulf Stream, and 
the S. consequently remain in it until the snow-water has run off, 
and the milder weather of May and June has raised the tempera- 
ture of the river waters, and then they begin to ascend. This 
marked difference in the physical characteristics of the rivers of 
our eastern and western sea-boards is very clearly shown in the 
• hydrographical map prepared for the Rivers’ Pollution Commis- 
sion, which faces page 24 of their sixth and last report.' It may 
be mentioned that the above theory, originated by Mr, Young, 
is being tested by means of observations taken by maximum and 
minimum thermometers of the different temperatures of the fresh 
and salt water by the Scottish Meterological Society at their 
station on the river Ugie, and by other observers on the Spey 
and Tweed, 

As there are no annual inspections and reports of the state of 
the Scotch S. rivers, it is, of course, far more difficult to ascertain 
their annual value than that of the English and Irish rivers, con- 
cerning which such reports are annually published. Mr. Young 
estimates their annual value at £250,000, though he states a 
much higher value might be assigned to them on very plausible 
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grounds* Thus, in the year 2874, 32 , $0 boxes of Scotch S* 
were sent to Billingsgate ; so that, reckoning each box at £10, 
we get a sum of £321, $00 as the mdney value of the Scotch S. 
sent to the London market alone in one year 2 and taking 12 lbs* 
as the average weight of each fish, we find a total of 300,346 
S. as the number sent to London in the year mentioned* A 
statement of the value of the S.-fisheries in 1868 gives the : 
annual value of the river fisheries of England, Scotland, and Ire* 
land at £560,000. According to the latest calculation, their 
present value is about £750,000 annually. 

The great rivers of N. America abound in S. of various Spe- 
cies. The Salmo salar is found in some rivers in the State of 
Maine, and exists in very large quantities in the Canadian rivers, 
which are now taken charge of by the Dominion Government, 
and let to private persons for fishing. In the rivers of California, 
Oregon, and British Columbia, the Salmo quinnat is very com- 
mon. It grows to a great size, and can live in rivers of a much 
higher average temperature than the Salmo solar , while in the 
more northern and colder rivers it exists in almost fabulous 
numbers. S. -tinning and -exporting industries on the Columbia 
River, Oregon, have attained vast proportions since 1873, and 
have been begun in several parts of the British possessions. In 
1876 the United States exported 415,218 cases of S., represent- 
ing the enormous take (chiefly from the Columbia) of 10,000 
tons of fish. The shipment to Great Britain was 210,348 cases* 
Attempts have been made to introduce the Salmo quinnat in 
the rivers of the Eastern States, where it is now extinct. Efforts 
are also being made to naturalise the S. in. the rivers of 
Tasmania, Victoria, and New Zealand, by exporting ova in large 
quantities from Europe. 

Laws Relating to S. and S. -fishing in the United Kingdom.— 
The chief Act now in force in England is 24 and 25 Viet. c. IOO, 
which declares that every fish of the genus Salmo snail be legally 
deemed a S. The Act imposes penalties on putting, or allowing 
to flow, into any water containing S., any substance poisonous to 
the fish. Illegal implements and lures are specified, and forbid- 
den under pecuniary penalties. Among these are spears, gaffs, 
lights, and S. -roe. General superintendence is vested in the Home 
Office, which appoints two inspectors for three years, and defines 
their duties. In 1873, the S.-fishing laws of England and Wales 
were again amended. Power is given to the Home Secretary 
to alter and combine districts and to alter the number of con- 
servators appointed at Quarter Sessions. Further regulations 
are made regarding implements of fishing. No eel baskets are to 
be fixed between 1st January and 24th June. Close time for 
rod- fishing is from 1st November, and for nets from 1st Sep- 
tember to 1 st February ; the penalty for infringement being £5. 
Fishing, except with rod and line, is prohibited within 50 yards 
above, and within 100 yards below, a weir or mill-race. Fishing, 
except with rod or line, is made illegal between noon on Satur- 
day and six A.M. on Monday. Catching unclean fish is illegal, 
and no one may buy or sell S. between 3d September and 1st 
February, both inclusive, under a penalty of £2 for each 
fish. This does not apply to fish cured in legal time. The pro- 
visions of the Scotch Acts for protection of the fish are similar. 
There, the weekly close time is from six P.M. on Saturday to six 
a.m. on Monday. Commissioners are appointed by the Home 
Secretary, their duties being to fix the close time, and make 
regulations as to implements of fishing. The northern rivers 
close for net-fishing mostly on 26th August; their rod-fishing 
on 15th October. Tweed closes for nets on 14th September; 
for rod-fishing on 30th November. All reopen early in spring, 
mostly in February. As regards the right of S.-fishing in Eng- 
land, see Rivers, Law Regarding. In Scotland, the right 
may be vested in one who has no land on either side of the 
river. It is constituted by grant from the crown, cum piscatione 
salmonum , or by conveyance of lands cum piscatiotiibm % followed 
by forty years' possession of the S.-fishing. 

Salmon'idas/ a family of Teleostean fishes, belonging to the ] 
division of the Malacopteri abdominales , in which the ventral 
fins are abdominal, being placed towards the rear of the body. 
The swimming-bladder is developed in S., and communicates 
with the throat by means of an air-duct. In the true S. the 
second dorsal fin is without rays, and is of soft consistence. In 
the genus Salmo itself, the head is smooth, and teeth axe borne 
on the palate, vomer, and maxillary bones. In the nearly-allied 
genus Scopdus there are sharp teeth of conical shape m both 
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jaws. The genus Serrasalmus lias triangular teeth in both jaws# 
and a serrated abdominal line. The typical members of the 
family S. are active voracious fishes, which spawn in rivers and 
migrate to the sea. 

Saloni'ki (Turk. Selanik ; the ancient Thermo, later Thes~ 
salonica ), the chief town of a Turkish vilayet of the same name, 
and next to the metropolis the most important commercial town 
of the empire, is situated on the N.E. snore of a spacious gulf on 
the -dEgean Sea, and on the steep slope of the mountain of Kor- 
tiasch, 370 miles W.S.W, of Constantinople. Girt with cypress 
groves, against which its white buildings stand out in bold relief, 
it presents a highly picturesque appearance from the sea. Inter- 
nally it is narrow, irregular, and gloomy, but it contains many 
interesting architectural monuments. The Greek quarter has a 
hippodrome of great antiquity, and ruins of a colonnade built 
under Nero. Most of the mosques were formerly Christian 
churches. One, inlaid with porphyry and jasper, was the cele- 
brated church of St. Demetrius ; that of St. Sophia was the 
prototype of the famous St. Sophia of Constantinople ; while 
another is the former Rotunda, built after the model of the 
Pantheon. Other antiquities are the triumphal arch of Augustus 
commemorating the battle of Philippi, the arch of Constantine, 
and the ancient acropolis, now the Vedi-lvuleh, or citadel of 
* the Seven Towers.* Many rich discoveries have been made of 
l^osaics, bas-reliefs, coins, &c. Protected by its citadel and 
skyeral forts, S. is the seat of a governor-general, a Greek metro- 
politan, and Jewish grand cliakam, and has a splendid situation 
for commercial purposes, forming the terminus of the road which 
leads across the peninsula from Belgrade. The S., -Uscup, 
-Mitrovitza Railway, 219 miles in length, the last section of 
which was opened in 1875, supplies the districts contiguous to 
Bosnia and Servia with iron and other British produce. In 1S74 
there entered the port of S. 812 vessels of 294,520 tons, and 
cleared 822 of 290,305 tons. The exports are wheat, bailey, 
Indian corn, rye, cotton, and tobacco ; the imports iron, coal, 
and manufactured goods. A large building for the storage of 
merchandise, to which are attached two piers, one for loading, the 
other for discharging, was constructed (1876) at a cost of ^10,000. 
The wotks of tlie great S. quay were stopped in 1874 for want 
of an advance from the government of the funds required for 
its completion, some ,£15,000. Pop. 80,000, of whom 20,000 
are Greeks and 20,000 Jews. The bulwark of the Fa^erii 
Empire during the barbarian inroads, S. was taken by the Saia- 
cens in 904, by the Sicilian Normans in 1185, and by the Turks 
under Amurath II. in 1430. 

Saloop'. See Sassafras. 

Sal'pa, a well-known genus of Tunicate (rj. v.) Mollusca 
existing in two forms — single S. and chain S. The latter con- 
sists of a connected chain of individuals often attaining a length 
of several feet, and found swimming on the surface of the sea by 
means of the inhalation and forcible expulsion of water from 
their bodies. Like other tunicates, the S. has a curious breathing 
chamber into which water is admitted fiom without. The body 
is small and gelatinous. There is a single nervous ganglion. 
The single S. cannot produce young save by a pioccfe of gem- 
mation or budding ; and by throwing off long connected chain 
salpas. Each member of a chain S. 9 on the other hand, 1 ms the 
power of producing young by true sexual reproduction, the 
young of the chain S. being invaiiably single S. This feature 
illustrates the phenomenon properly known as metagenesis . 

Sal Prunelle' is nitrate of potash cast in the form of cakes 
or balls. See Nitre. 

Sal'sify (Fr. salsijis) is a purple-flowered biennial herb belong- 
ing to the Chicoracem tribe of Composite, called by botanists 
Iragopogon porrifolius , a native of N. Europe and Sibeiia. It 
lias long been cultivated fpr it^ tap- roots, which are dressed for the 
table like carrots and parsnips, or served with white sauce, and are 
a delicate and pleasant vegetable. S. is now only occasionally 
seen in English gardens, but is extensively grown in other 
European countries, and judging from the writings of the last 
century, such was then the practice in England. As a remnant 
of this past cultivation the plant is sometimes met with in a 
semi-naturalised state in meadows, &c,, but is not indigenous to 
the country. The root of T. pratensis (the goat’s beard), a com- 
mon British species, is also edible. 
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Salaetto' Island, an island off the W. coast of India, be- 
tween the island of Bombay on the S. and the mainland on the 
E., with both of which it is now connected by stone causeways 
and also by railway. Area, 150 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 93,000. 
It forms part of the district of Tanna, and is a picturesque tract, 
with cultivated fields and mountains, in the latter of which there 
are rock temples, older and of greater size than the better known 
rock temples of Elephants. There are also ruins of the churches 
and villas of the Portuguese, who maintained themselves here 
till 1739, when they were expelled by the Mahrattas. The British 
obtained possession in 1774. S. I. contains the Vehar reservoir, 
from which Bombay is supplied with water. 

Salt, Manufacture of. Common S., the chloride of sodium, 
is an extremely abundant substance in nature. It is found in 
almost inexhaustible deposits as Rock S. in various parts of 
the world ; from such deposits arise brine springs which are 
strongly impregnated with S., and the water of the ocean, as 
well as that of various inland seas, hold it in solution in incom 
ceivable amount. From these various sources S. is prepared 
for use as an indispensable condiment in human food, and as 
a raw material in several most important and extensive che- 
mical manufactures. In the United Kingdom great deposits 
of Rock S. occur in the New Red Sandstone strata in Cheshire 
and Worcestershire. In Cheshire, where the deposits are most 
largely developed, it occurs in two main beds, found, owing to 
faults and dislocations in the strata, at varying depths. In the 
neighbourhood of Nortlnvich, the upper bed is about 1400 yards 
in breadth, miles long, and 60 feet thick; while the lower 
bed at the same locality has been pierced to the depth of Ho 
feet without coming to the bottom of the stratum. The great S, 
mine of Wicliczka, in Galicia, occurs in Tertiary strata, and has 
been excavated to a depth of 1800 feet, and extends E. and W. 
9500 feet. Great deposits araalso found at Stassfurth, in Saxony, 
associated with several other saline substances, and in numerous 
other localities throughout the world. It rarely happens that rock 
S. is obtained in a condition of sufficient purity to be used direct 
in culinary operations. It is therefore generally dissolved and 
used in the form of brine, unlimited quantities of which are ob- 
tained from the deposits by pumping machinery. When brine is 
of sufficient concentration foi direct evaporation by aitificial heat, 
it is run into large settling reservoirs, in which suspended im- 
purities fall to the bottom, and the solution is treated with a cer- 
tain proportion of lime to cause the decomposition and precipita- 
tion of the chloride of magnesium always present. The evaporation 
is conducted in shallow pans of riveted boiler-plate, made about 
60 or 80 feet long by 20 to 40 feet broad, and 2 feet deep, 
heated by two or more fires from which flues carry the heat, as 
uniformly as possible, to all parts of the under surface. In such a 
pan the S. brine is evaporated down to the saturation point, and it 
is then run into another similar ran for boiling down, where the 
S. gradually falls to the bottom of the pan, and is scooped out by 
attendants, then diamed and dried. The ‘ grain/ or size of the 
crystals of S. formed, vaty with the rapidity of the evaporating 
process, small table S. being deposited by rapid boiling, while 
* broad/ * fishery/ and 4 bay * S. are the result of increasingly slow 
crystallisation. Weak brines and sea-water are concentrated up 
to a definite strength before evaporating by heat. This is accom- 
plished by a process of gradation , the most common method 
being to allow the liquid to percolate through a lofty stack built 
up of thorn faggots and branches. This process not 'only con- 
centrates but purifies the brine. In the south of Europe the S. 
is obtained entirely by evaporation by the sun's rays, by exposing 
sea-water in shallow artificially formed beds, termed Salines ; 
and in Norway highly saturated brine is obtained by freezing/ 
pure water only congealing from the sea-water when exposed to 
intense cold. The total amount of S. produced in the United 
Kingdom during 1876 was 2,273,256 tons, of which 154# 53t tons 
were in the form of Rock S. In the same year 854,538 tons# 
of a value of ^529,547, were exported ; British India# the 
United States, and Russia being the countries to which it was 
most largely sent. In the same year the Austrian yield amounted 
to 2,494,651 met. cwts., valued at 21,518,077 florins. 

Salt, Spirits of. See Hydrochloric Acid, 

Salt, Sir Titus, an English philanthropist and great employer 
of labour, was born at the Manor House# Morley, 20th Sept. 
1803, Owing less to a ‘plain commercial education* received 
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At Wakefield than to the severe lessons of economy and dili- 
gence teamed from his father, whom he assisted for some years 
as a wool-dealer, he began business independently as a wool- 
spinner in Bradford in 1834. He first introduced into England 
tne manufacture of alpaca fabrics, and at the age of fifty, having 
made a large fortune as head of the great firm Titus S., Sons, 
& Co., he set himself to the task of improving the physical and 
moral condition of his workpeople. In the picturesque valley 
of the Aire, 1 1 jf miles by rail from Leeds, he planted his vast 
factory, which in 1876 covered an area of 20 acres, and around 
it he erected 895 model dwellings. This village, to which he 
gave the name of Saltaire, is perhaps the nearest approach ever 
made to the Utopia of Socialist dreamers and the Hygeia of 
modern science. The founder never used his wealth to sap in 
others the feelings of self-reliance which had made himself so 
wealthy. A staunch Independent, he would not allow teachers to 
1 inculcate the doctrines of any sectarian religious creed/ but left 
4 the duty of providing distinctively theological instruction to pa- 
rents or guardians.' When the Board schools were opened he at 
once converted the elementary schools which he had founded into 
higher-grade schools with scholarships, bequeathing for educa- 
tional purposes not less than ^40,000. He served as Mayor of 
Bradford, sat in Parliament (1859-61) as an advanced Liberal, 
and was made a baronet in 1869. His statue at Bradford was 
unveiled by the Duke of Devonshire in 1874. He died 29th 
December 1876. By his generous example he taught great capi- 
talists that property has its duties as well as its rights. See a 
Life by Rev. R. Balgarnie (Lond. 1877). 

Saltcake. See Sodium, 

Saltcoats, a seaport in the county of Ayr, Scotland, 7 miles 
N. W. of Irvine (q. v.), and I mile S.E. of Ardrossan (q. v.), and 
a station on the Glasgow- Ardrossan Railway. It had formerly 
some shipbuilding, and a trade in timber and salt. The lattfer 
industry now alone survives. The sea-bathing is good, and a 
large number of moderate-sized but elegant villas have been 
erected. Pop. (1871) 4264. 

SaltilTo, capital of thfe state of Coahuila in Mexico, on the 
Tigre, was founded in 1586. It has long been a place of con- 
siderable importance, and its population in 1831 was upwards of 
30,000. The battle of Buenavista was fougiu near S. in 1S47. 
During the late wars the town has giadually declined, and now 
contains only about 15,000 inhabitants. 

Sal ting 1 is one of the processes most commonly adopted for 
preserving meat, fish, and other animal food from putrefactive 
change. In dealing whh meat two processes are followed, dry 
S. and pickling or wet. In diy S. the meat to be cured is care- 
fully rubbed over with a mixture of common salt and saltpetre 
in the proportion of I ounce of the latter to eveiy pound of *ait 
used. The meat is laid on a board where the brine may drain 
away from it, and the rubbing in of a proportion of the salt 
compound is occasionally repeated at an interval of a day or two 
till tne meat is sufficiently cured. The addition of sugar to the 
salt mixture gives an improved flavour to mild -sailed meat. In 
pickling, the meat is either treated as above indicated, but placed 
in a cask where brine accumulates around it, or it is at once 
plunged into a strong brine, and after sufficient exposure it is 
withdrawn and hung up to dry. The curing of mild-salted 
provisions is frequently finished by a process of smoking. 

SaTtire, or Sal'tier, in heraldry, is an honourable ordinary, 
consisting of a diagonal cross, formed by a bend and bend sinister 
crossing at right angles. The S, contains one-fifth of the field ; 
•when charged, one-third. From the belief that St. Andrew 
suffered martyrdom on such a cross, the S. is also called a St. 
Andrew's Cross. 

Salt Lake City (called by the Mormons lksertt\ capital of 
the U.S, territory of Utah, and the stronghold of Mormonism 
(q. v.), stands on a beautiful and fertile plain between the 
Great Salt Lake (from which it is 11 miles distant), and the 
Wahsatch Mountains, a branch of the Rocky Mountains. It is 
36 miles S, of Ogden, the junction of the Utah Central Railroad 
with the Central and Union Pacific Railroads, and is regularly 
laid out in transverse streets, each 137 feet wide, with numerous 
avenues of trees, and in many cases with brooks of dear water 
flowing through them. The principal buildings are the Mormon 
Tabernacle, a huge oval building with a metal roof, capable of 


seating 8000 persons, and containing pne of the largest organs in 
the world ; the Theatre, the City Hall, the Zion Co-operative 
Stores, and several handsome villas occupied by the leading 
Mormons, There are five churches, a * University of Deseret, 
and many public schools ; two Mormon and two 4 Gentile ' 
newspapers, as well as a weekly newspaper published in Danish, 
a large number of the population being Scandinavians. There 
are hot sulphur-springs and baths dose to the city. A United 
States military camp has been established at Fort Douglas, about 
2 miles to the southward. A new and very large Mormon 
Temple is in course of erection dose to the Tabernacle, but pro- 
gresses slowly. Pop. (1870) 12,854; estimated in 1877 at 
22,000. 

Salt of Sorr'el. See Oxalic Acid. 

Salt of Tar'tar is the impure carbonate of potash, which 
results from the decomposition by heat of Cream of Tartar (q. v.). 

Salt of Tin. See Tin. 

Salt Range, The, a hilly tract which runs from E. to W. 
across the districts of Jhelum, Shahpur, and Kalabagh, in the 
Punjaub, British India. It terminates abruptly on the bank of 
the Jhelum river. The northern ridges form a continuation of 
the Himalayas and Suleiman Mountains. The highest point is 
3701 feet above the sea. The geological structure of this range 
is a scries of belts of Devonian, Carboniferous, Oolite, Eocene', 
and Miocene formation. Besides salt, which is found in solid 
cliffs in the red marls and sandstone of the Devonian group, the 
following substances abound : — building-stone, marble, gypsum, 
coal, sulphur, copper, lead, and hematite. The salt was worked 
in the time of Akbar, and the best-known workings are now 
called the Mayo Mines. Shafts are sunk by pick and hammer, 
or by blasting ; and the mineis earn from 6d. to 9d. a day. The 
salt is a government monopoly. The annual out-turn is about 
100,000 tons, and the revenue £400,000. A tramway now leads 
from the town to the newly opened railway. The coal has not 
yet been profitably utilised. 

Salts, in chemistry, include a great variety of compound 
substances, concerning the properties of which no general state- 
ments can be made. The name, originally limited to common 
salt, was extended first to substances which in their solubility, 
crystallisation, or other property, resembled this widely distri- 
buted material. By the old chemists, common salt was regarded 
as formed by the union of hydrochloric acid and soda — that is, 
by the union of an acid and a base. By a natural generalisation 
all compounds which resulted from the combination of any acid 
and base were termed S. ; and this was the accepted theory of 
the constitution of S. even after the prototype of the group, 
common salt itself, had been proved by Sir H. Davy to be not 
so constituted. This eminent chemist showed that a double 
action took place when hydrochloric acid (IIC 1 ) and soda (Na a O) 
acted upon each other — the hydrogen in the acid combined With 
the oxygen in the base to form water, while the chlorine and 
sodium combined to form common salt, 

2 1 IC 1 + Na a Q =: 11 2 U + 2NaCl. 

Common salt, then, in its constitution is not a salt at all 
according to the dualistic theory indicated above. The nature 
of this theory is well illustrated by the sulphates. Thus 
sulphate of zinc has the formula ZnSO.*, or ZnO.SO*, as the 
supporters of the dualistic theory would write it. Here the 
acid is SO3, not ILSOi. Indeed, according to this theory, 
ordinary sulphuric acid is ns much a salt as any sulphate, being 
the sulphate which has water for its base (H5O.SO3). From 
these examples it is evident that to accept the dualistic theory as 
a scientific truth, would necessitate a complete revolution in the 
nomenclature of our acids— all the hydrated adds being S. 
with water as base. Further, the failure of the theory in relation 
to the formation of the naloid S., the chlorides, bromides, 
iodides, &c., marks it .as unsatisfactory and unscientific ; and 
among modern chemists the theory has been abandoned for 
another, which has been gradually gaining ground since the dis- 
coveries of Davy, who originated it This theory, which receives 
powerful support from electrolytic decomposition, regards every 
salt as made up ci a metal combined with another element, or 
group of elements, which is known as the salt-radical. An acid 
must now be regarded as composed of hydrogen in combination 
with one of these radicals, and if this hydrogen is, in whole cr 
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in part, exchanged for a metal or something equivalent to it, a 
salt results. A base is simply a substance which is capable of 
neutralising an acid; hence S. may be defined as compound 
substances which result from the neutralisation of an acid with a 
base, the hydrogen of the acid being exchanged, in whole or in 
part, for a metal or some radical equivalent to it. This reaction 
is usually accompanied by the formation of water together with 
the salt. Upon this view the different compounds of a given 
metal differ only in the nature of their salt-radical, and the 
quantities of these which combine with the same quantity of the 
metal are chemically equivalent (see Atomic Theory and 
Equivalent). All the chlorides are formed by the union of 
an equivalent of chlorine with an equivalent of any metal or 
similar radical. The sulphates have tne radical S0 4 (sulpkion) 
where the chlorides have chlorine, and so on. The radicals, 
which thus form acids with hydrogen and salts with metals, 
are either the non-metallic elements, or groups of elements with 
a relatively large proportion of oxygen. If part of the metal 
or equivalent radical in a salt is replaced by hydrogen, the re- 
sulting compound is called an acid salt, and if part of the acid 
radical is replaced by oxygen or hydroxyl (OH), basic S. result. 
Thus plumbic chloro-hydrate (PdCIOH) is a basic salt formed 
from plumbic chloride (PbClj), by the substitution of the radical 
OH for the element Cl. 

S. may be formed in a variety of ways. Direct union of 
the elements is sometimes effectual, as in the case of common 
salt (Na^ + Clj = 2NaCl). Metallic zinc is acted upon by 
sulphuric acid, and sulphate of zinc is for evolution of hydro- 
gen — a case of direct action of a metal upon an acid. Car- 
bonic acid and lime combine directly to form the carbonate 
(CaO + CO# = CaCO a ). The most usual methods are, how- 
ever, by the action of an acid upon a base, and by double decom- 
position of two S. An example of the former has alieady been 
given. As an example of the latter, mix together equivalents of 
plumbic nitrate and sodic sulphate in water, and there result 
sodic nitrate and plumbic sulphate, the latter of which being 
insoluble appears as a precipitate — 

Pb (N 0 3 ) a + 2 NaS 0 4 = Pb (S 0 4 ) 2 + 2NaN0 3 . 

This more recent theory of the constitution of S., though not 
without many difficulties, is much more satisfactory than the 
dualistic theory. As a working hypothesis, too, it is the simplest ; 
in this respect having a great advantage over a third theory, 
which we cannot do more than mention — that, namely, which 
regards all compounds as constituted upon the type of water. 

Salts, Smelling^, consist of the pungent sesquicarbonate of 
the carbonate of ammonia, with the addition of a few drops of 
one or more of the essential oils. The following is an example 
of a recipe .‘—Carbonate of ammonia I lb., oil of lavender 2 
ounces, essence of bergamot I ounce, clove oil J ounce, rub all 
together and sublime, keeping the produce in well-stopped 
bottles. 

Salt'wort (Lat. Salsola) is a genus of about thirty species of 
maritime herbs and shrubs inhabiting saline districts in temperate 
regions. It belongs to the natural order Chcnopodiacea. One 
herbaceous species of rigid straggling habit, with spreading and 
recurved, fleshy, spine-pointed, nearly cylindrical leaves, is com- 
mon on the sandy sea-shores of the British Isles, and was for- 
merly burnt for Barilla (q. v.), as was also S. Soda, a succulent 
annual species of S. Europe and N. Africa, together with other 
allied species of Saline Plants (q. v.). 

Salute', Military and Na'val, are made by the touching | 
of the hat or cap, the lowering of swords or colours, the pre- 
senting of arms, firing of cannon, cheering, &c. A soldier in the 
British armv on passing an officer salutes on the fourth pace 
before reaching him, and lowers the hand on the fourth pace 
after passing him. When an officer passes a sbldier at the halt, 
the latter salutes when at a distance of four paces, and lowers 
the hand after a pause of six paces in quick lime. A general 
salute to a distinguished person is maae by troops presenting 
arms, officers lowering swords, the band playing, &c., and some- 
times the firing of feux de joie. An artillery 1 salute consists of 
firing twenty-one guns in the case of royal visits and anniversaries, 
and of various numbers of guns, according to rank, when in honour 
of officers and diplomatic dignitaries. 

^ SaluzjEO, a town of N. Italy, province of Cuneo, 10 miles 1 
W . of Saviglio by rail. The chief buildings are the old castle, 
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the former residence of the Marquisas of S., used as a peniten* 
tiary since 1828 ; the Gothic cathedral, dating from X4B0 * and 
the churches of $. Bernardo and S. Domenico, with monuments. 
S. manufactures leather, silk, and hats, and has trade in cattle, 
corn, wine, and ice. Pop. (1874) 15,446. 

Salvage. See Wreck and Salvage. 

Salva'tor Rosa. See Kosa, Salvator. 

SalVe Regi'na, an old antiphony of the Roman Catholic 
Church, addressed to the Virgin Mary. It is sung from first 
Vespers of Trinity Sunday to Advent. 

Salvi'ni, Tommaao, a distinguished Italian actor, bom in 
Milan in 1829. His precocity procured his admission, at the 
age of fourteen, into a good dramatic company, where he 
received lessons from Moaena. He was subsequently engaged 
in the royal company at Naples, and he played tor six years in 
Domeniconi’s company by the side of Adelaide Riston. He 
afterwards retired for a time from the stage, during which he 
carefully studied the classic drama. He was a leading per- 
former in the flies at Florence on Dante’s sixth centenary in 
1865. He subsequently undertook a lengthened tour through 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and S. America, and in 1872-73 he 
visited the United Suites. His appearance at Drury Lane in 
1875 in three of his most famous characters, * Hamlet/ * Othello/ 
and i The Gladiator 9 in Soumet’s tragedy, produced a furore of 
admiration. He appeared again in London in 1876. S, is a 
scholarly and cultivated man, of great ability as a comedian, 
of genius as a tragedian. He has a fine presence, a handsome 
and expressive face, and a noble bearing. His voice is mag- 
nificent in quality, and his elocution perfect His excessive J 
physical force, unequalled on the modem stage, sometimes mars j 
his tragic style, by investing it with a certain savagery, while it 
unfits him for the illustration of pathos, tenderness, and the inner 
workings of the soul. 

SalVo, a simultaneous and concentrated artillery-fire. Salvos 
come chiefly into requisition during the operations of a siege. 
Breaching guns when fired in salvos are terribly destructive to 
masonry, but in recent (such as the Russo-Turkish) w r ars their 
effect has not been so decided against powerful earthworks. 

Salween', a considerable river of Asia, supposed to rise in 
the Chinese province of Yunnan. It debouches into the sea in 
British Burmah, after a total course, almost due S., of 750 miles ; 
area of drainage basin, 62,700 sq. miles. The city of Moulmein 
(q. v. ) has grown up at its mouth, shortly above which it is joined 1 
by the Gyne and Attaran rivers. Immense quantities of timber, 
chiefly teak, are conveyed down the stream ; but the banks in 
British territory are said to be becoming denuded of large trees, j 

SalzlDrunii, a straggling village in Prussian Silesia, the 
three parts of which are distinguished as Obey-, Nieder -, and 
Nett'S, It is situated on the river Salzbach, and lies about 5 
miles S.E. of Friburg by rail.— The district has extensive brick 
and tile works, besides coal mines, and is, next to Wavmbrunn, 
the most important bathing- place in Silesia. The baths are ten 
in number, and yield alhalo-saline water. Pop. (1871) Ober-S., 
3238; Nieber-S., 941; Neu-S., 448. 

Salz'burg (the ancient Juvavum , Jwvavia), one of the most 
picturesquely situated towns of Austria, capital of the crown- 
I land of S., is built on both sides of the Salzach under the Kapu< 

! zinerberg on the right, and the Monchsberg, crowned with the 
fortress Ilohen-S. on the left, 13J miles N.N.E. of Reichenthall 
by rail. The river is crossed by three bridges, below one of, 
which, the Stadtbriicke, large embankments have been recently 
erected. On its left bank is the older quarter of the town, the 
finest part of which is the Residenz-Platz, containing the Resi- 
denz-Schloss, erected in 1593, and having in its centre the Hof- 
brunnen, 46 feet high, completed in 1644. Opposite is the 
Neubau, a pile of Government buildings ; and on its S. side the 
cathedral, erected 1614-55. In the adjacent Mozart-Platz is a 
bronze statue to Mozart, who was bom nere in 1756, to * h° Usc 
still standing in the Getreidegasse. S. has seven monasteries and 
twenty-sixcnurches, the finest of which are the church of St Peter, 
a Romanesque edifice of 1127, with an ancient burial-ground, 
and the Franciscan church, a building of the 13th c. The town 
has a museim containing a library of 20,000 yols., and many 
valuable works of art ; an upper gymnasium (which was a univer- 
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sity, 1623-1810), with & library of 36,000 vols., l300rareMSS.and 
early printed works $ and several institutions for the study of the 
fine arts, among them the Mozarteum, a school of music, contain- 
ing MSS. and the piano of Mozart* S. has manufactures of 
woollen wares, leather, tapestry, lead-pencils, mirrors, piano- 
fortes, besides important lithographing, copperplate-printing, 
and type^founding establishments. Pop. (1870) 14,615.— The 
crown -land of S. has an area of 2767 sq. miles, and a pop. (1869) 
®f* 53 >* 59 - 

Sftl zk a anm' ergnt (‘Salt-exchequer property 1 ), called also 
Austrian Switzerland, a mountainous district of Austria, lying 
between Styria and Salzburg, and bounded by the rivers Sal- 
zach and Enns. Area,. 250 sq. miles; pop. 17,500 (3500 
Protestants). Its scenery is of the greatest variety and beauty, 
presenting wooded mountains rising to the region of perpetual 
snow, alternating with verdant valleys interspersed with seques- 
tered lakes. The chief mountain groups are the Tcnnengebirge 
(7967 feet), stretching to the right of the Salzach ; the glacier- 
covered Dachstein (9848 feet), W. of the former and S. of the 
Hallstadter See; the Todt-Gebirge (6716 feet), in the N.E. 
comer, lying along the beautiful Gosanthal ; the Hoilem-Gebirge, 
in the N.W., between the Traunsee and Attersee ; and the 
Schaffberg, between Attersee, Mondsee, and Wolfgangsee. The 
moat beautiful lake is the Traunsee, 8 miles in length, and con- 
nected with the Hallstadter See by the river Traun. S. has 
valuable mines and springs of salt, producing annually 56,000 
tons of salt, and giving employment to nearly 7000 of the inha- 
bitants. The chief seats of the salt works are Ischl, Hallstadt, 
and Ausee. The capital of S. is Gmunden. 

Salz'wedel, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the right bank of 
the Jeetze, an affluent of the Elbe, 51 miles S.E. of Liineburg 
by rail. It has five churches, and carries on manufactures of 
cloth, linens, woollens, and cottons, besides sugar-refining, 
brewing, and dyeing. Pop. (1875) 8205. 

S&m&ny and Dailamy Dynasties. See Persia, His- 
tory. 

Samar', one of the Philippine Islands (q. v.), with an area of 
13,020 sq. miles, with a pop. (according to Dr. Meyer in the 
Mittheilungen of 1874) of 250,062, most of whom are Mestizoes. 
The mountains of S. are higher than those of any other island in 
the group, having an altitude of over 7000 feet. The trade is 
chiefly in wax, cabinet woods, palm-oil, and mat- work. Cat- 
balogan is the chief town and seat of trade. 

S&m&'ra, a government of Russia, bounded W. by the Volga, 
and E, by the Kirghiz steppes, and surrounded by the govern- 
ments Astrakhan, Saratov, Simbirsk, Kasan, Ufa, and Oren- 
burg. Area, 60,207 sq. miles ; pop. (1870) 1,837,081, of a very 
mixed character. S. is everywhere fertile, save on the moun- 
tainous steppe, in the S.E. The \V. has rich pastures occupied 
by German colonists. In the S. the chief occupations are corn- 
growing and cattle-rearing ; in the N. are manufactured cloth, 
leather, potash, brandy, and tallow. — S., the capital, at the 
confluence of the S. river with the Volga, 208 miles E. of Sysran 
by rail. It has four churches, and one of the greatest corn and 
wool markets on the Volga. It exports also lambskins, fish, and 
tallow. Pop. (1870) 51,947. 

Sam&'rang, a town of Java, and the capital of a Dutch 
residency on the W. coast of the island, and at the moutli of a 
river of the same name. It is connected by railway with the 
town of Djokjokarta, on the S. side of the island, and is a great 
ftntrep6t for sugar, rice, pepper, coffee, &c. In 1877 the pas- 
senger receipts of the railway amounted to ,£42,947, and the 
merchandise receipts to £192,313. S. has a shallow harbour 
and an unhealthy climate* Pop. 30,000, including many 
Chinese. 

Sam&'rift (Lat,, Gr. Samareia , Heb. s homer on, ‘watch- 
height/ probably so called from the nature of its situation, 
although a different etymology is given in 1 Kings xv. 24), the 
ancient capital of the kingdom of Israel, was built by Omri. 
(about B.c. 925), on an oblong hill about six miles to the N. W. 
of Shechem. S. continued to be the capital of Israel till its cap- 
ture by Shalmaneser (B.c. 721). According to Eusebius ( Chroni - 
east) the city was taken by Alexander the Great ; and it was again 
taken by John Hyrcanus and razed to the ground (B.C. 109 ; 


Jos. Ant. xiii. to, 2, Bel Jud, i. 2, 7). In the time of Alex- 
ander Jannseus (b.c. 105*79) it was in the possession of the 
Jews, but Pompey restored it to the descendants of the old Sa- 
maritans {Ant, xiv. 4, 4). It was rebuilt first by Galbinus (^«/. 
xiv. 5, 3), and more completely by Herod, who fortified it and 
peopled it with a colony of 6000, calling it Sebaste (Gr. 
Augustus), in honour of the Emperor ( Ant * xv. 8, 5, Mil. fad. 
i. 21, 2). Sebaste was taken by the Moslems during the siege 
of Jerusalem (637). A bishopric was established there by the 
Crusaders, which existed till the 14th c. ; and at the present day 
all that remains of S. is an Arab village called Sebustiek. 

The name of S. was also applied to the whole territory over 
which Jeroboam made himself king (< f. 1 Kings xiii. 32), but 
after the conquests of Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29, 1 Chron. 
v. 26), it was confined to the central part of Palestine lying 
between Galilee and Judah. The people who were carried off 
by Shalmaneser to Assyria consisted of the greater part of the 
inhabitants of S. and the adjacent villages (not the whole of 
them, as some maintain ; cf. 2 Chron. xxx., xxxiv. 6, 7, 9). 
To supply their place, colonists were brought from Assyria, pro- 
bably by Esar-haddon, about B.C. 677 (2 Kings xvii. 24, Ezra iv. 
2- 10), so that the inhabitants of the province of S. were now a 
mixed race, the non- Jewish element having preponderance. 
O11 the return of the two tribes from Babylon the Samaritans 
wished to co-operate with them in rebuilding the temple at Jeru- 
salem ; and when this was refused, a feud began between them 
and the Jews, which only increased with lapse of time (Ezra iv. 
2-10). After the Samaritans built on Mount Gerizim (q. v.) a 
temple which rivalled that at J erusalem,the two communities hated 
each other with a perfect hatred {Ant. xviii. 2, 2, xx. 6, 1, John 
iv. 9). When this temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus {Ant. 
xiii. 10, 2, 3), they built another at Shechem (q. v.) ; but Gerizim 
remained their holy place, on which they celebrate the Passover 
to this day. The Samaritans have now dwindled down to the 
scanty but tenacious community of Nablus. See Robinson's 
Bibl. Researches (3d ed. Lond, 1867), Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine (new ed. 1871), Jewish Church (6th ea. Lond. 1875). 
A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature ; Published 
as an Introduction to Fragments of a Samaritan Targttm, edited 
from a Bodleian MS. by J. W. Nutt, M. A. (Lond. 1874). 

Samaritan Pen'tateuch, the version of the Pentateuch in 
use among the Samaritans, which is written in the ancient 
Hebrew or Samaritan character, was alluded to by certain early 
writers — Cyril of Alexandria, Eusebius, &c, — but was otherwise 
unknown till Pietro della Valle obtained a copy of it from the 
Samaritans in Damascus in 1616. This copy was pffesented by 
the French ambassador at Constantinople to the library of the 
Oratoirc at Paris (1623) ; was first described by Morinus in his 
preface to the lxx. (1628), and then printed in the Paris Poly- 
glott. Morinus in his Exercitationes Eccl, in utrumque Sam . 
Pent. (Par. 1631), pronounced the newly-found codex to be 
greatly superior to the Hebrew Pentateuch. A controversy on 
the subject was carried on for two centuries, but was almost 
finally settled against the view of Morinus by Gesenius, who in 
his dissertation (De S. P. Origins, drv., 1815) showed that the 
S. P. is of no critical value. 

Regarding the age and origin of the S. P. the most divergent 
opinions have been entertained. 1. One opinion, held by a 
great number of able critics, is that the S, P. was received by 
the Samaritans as an inheritance from the ten tribes. The argu- 
ments for this opinion are — (1) that it is improbable they should 
have received it from the J,ews after the Captivity on account of 
the bitter enmity which existed between the two communities ; 
(2) the Pentateuch being the only part of the Jewish canon in- 
cluded in the Samaritan canon, it is improbable that they had 
received it after the Hagiographa (q. v. ) and the Prophets were 
added to the former ; (3) being written in the ancient Hebrew 
character, it must have been written before the change of that 
character into the square Hebrew letters, which took place at 
the end of the Captivity. The correctness of this theory is inti- 
mately connected with the origin of the Hebrew Pentateuch. If 
the Pentateuch did not take its present form till the time of 
Manasseh or Josiah, as many critics hold, or even till after the 
Captivity, as others maintain, the above theory is obviously in- 
correct. 2. The other leading opinion is that the origin of the 
S. P. must be looked for at the time when the Samaritans (q. v.) 
separated themselves for ever from the Jews as an independent 
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sect. According to some, it was brought from Jerusalem about 
B.c. 409 by Manasseh. More probably it was got after their 
temple was built and their worship established, and since so 
many of its readings agree with the lxx., while differing from the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, it must have come directly or indirectly 
from the Tews in Egypt. On the other hand, as it undoubtedly 
originated before the lxx., its most probable date is about the 
enu of the 4th c. B.c. See Smith’s Diet, of the Bible (1863) ; 
Davidson in Kitto’s Cyclo. of Bibl. Lit. (3d ed. 1876). 

Samarkand’, a town of Russia, government of Turkestan, 
Central Asia, 32 miles S. of the river Zcrafshan, and 130 
miles E. of Bokhara. It has followed the changes in the 
course of the liver, so that it consists of an old and a new 
town, the former containing the most interesting buildings. 
These are the tomb of Kasim-bin -Abbas, the mosque and tomb 
of Timur, and the citadel, which is situated on a hill at the 
S. W. corner of the city, and has now a Russian garrison. 
Other buildings are the palaces of the early Emirs and the 
Begs, of which one has been converted into an hospital and 
magazine for stores, and the other into bureaux for the Rus- 
sian officials. S. has considerable industry, chiefly in ■ 
the manufacture of silk, cotton, and papei, and work in 
enamel. Pop. (as estimated by Schuyler in 1873) 30,000. S. 
was the Maracanda of the ancient Greeks, and was termed by 
its inhabitants Tshin until it received its present name from the 
Arab Samar, who introduced Islamism in 643. In 1219 it was 
taken by Jenghiz Khan, and 200 years later it was the capital 
of the vast empire of Timur. It was long the centre of the 
Mohammedan learning of Turan, and it has been much celebrated 
in the poetry and romance of Persia. In 186S it was taken by 
the Russians under General Kaufmann after a bloody struggle, 
and it is now the furthest point of their mission of conquest 
and civilisation in Central Asia. See Vamb^ry’s Travels in 
Central Asia (Lond. 1864) ; Petcrmann’s Gcogr. Mittheilungen 
for 1S65 ; and E. Schuyler’s Turkestan (Lond. 1876). 

Sa.mbh.ur Lake, a shallow expanse of water, strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, in Rajuptana, British India, lying between 
the two states of Jcyporc and Jodhporc, each of which owns a half 
of it. It is about 50 miles in circumference, but varies greatly 
in extent according to the season of the year. I11 the hot 
weather, the salt is found crystallised on the bottom which has 
been left dry. When collected it is of a reddish colour, but 
on being exposed to the sun it becomes of an excellent quality. 
This lake is now leased by the British Government from the 
two Rajput chiefs to which it belongs. The N.W. Provinces 
are chiefly supplied from this source ; and for the prevention of 
smuggling, a customs line consisting of a hedge is run along 
for a distance of 2375 miles. The salt revenue along this line 
amounts to ^1.400,000, at £8, 8s. per ton. The new Rajputana 
Railway, opened in 1872, has its terminus at S. L. 

SamTior, a town of Austria, in Galicia, on the left bank 
of the Dniester, has manufactures of linen and iion. Pop. 
(1869) IL 749 - 

Sam'bre (Lat. So bis), a tributary of the Maas, rises 
in the French depaitment of Aisne, and after a N. W. 
course of 115 miles, 58 of which are in Belgium, joins the 
main stream at Namur. The S. is navigable for 100 miles, 
and is joined with the Oise by a canal. On its banks Julius 
Caesar defeated the Nervii, b.c. 56, and it formed the line held 
by the Allies which was carried by the French under Jourdan 
in the battles at Rouvroi, Merbes-le-Chateau, and Gosselies, 
May 10 to June 4, 1794. 

Sambur or Sambu. See Rttsa. 

Sam'nites, a people of ancient Italy, who occupied a moun- 
tainous district in Central Italy, W. and N.W. of Naples, ex- 
tending from about Isernia to the sources of the Galore. 
They were probably a body of Sabine (q. v.) emigrants, 
who, entering a district occupied by Oscans, conguered and 
amalgamated with them. The nation thus formed Was one of 
the bravest in Italy, and long disputed with Rome the master- 
ship of the peninsula. In 354 B.c. they formed a league with 
Rome (q. v.), but in 343 the First Samnite War broke out, and 
continued with varying success till 341. After another alliance, the 
Second Samnite War commenced in 326, and though the Romans 
were humiliated in 321 at the Caudine Forks, the S. had on the 
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whole the worst of it. The war ended in 304. In six years the 
Third Samnite War began, and lasted till 290, the Romans being 
again victorious. In the Fourth Samnite War (282-272) the A 
were thoroughly crushed, but continued to treasure hostility to 
Rome, aiding Hannibal during the Punic Wars, and heading 
the Italian league in the Social War (89). They sided With 
Marius against Sulla, but the latter laid waste their lands and 
almost exterminated the nation (82 b.c.). 

Samo'a, or Navigator Islands, a group in the S. Pacific, 
situated between 13® 40-14® 40' S. lat., and 168®- 173® W. long. 
They are nine in number, and possess an area of 1087 sq. miles, 
with a pop. estimated at 33,000 in 1875. The three largest 
islands are Savaii, Upolu, and Tutuila. Rose Island, the most 
easterly of the group, is of coral formation, but the others are 
of volcanic origin, and are very mountainous, some of the peaks 
being 3000 feet high. They are clothed with splendid forests, 
and possess a soil capable of yielding all kinds of tropical 
products. S. has a growing trade with Sydney, Germany, and 
the United States, and in 1876 the imports and exports (exclu- 
sive of goods merely in transit) amounted in value to £116,000 
and £ji 1,000 respectively. Cotton, copra, cocoa-nut oil, and 
b&chc-de-mer are at present the chief articles exported. Ethno- 
logically the islands are of special interest (see Polynesia). 
The inhabitants possess the finest physique of any in Polynesia, 
and are brave and intelligent, but indolent. They are governed 
by a king and parliament (so-called) composed of hereditary 
chiefs, but to put an end to deadly internecine strifes the 
establishment of an American or British protectorate has been 
solicited on several occasions since 1872, though as yet (Septem- 
ber 1878) without success. The capital is Apia, on the island 
of Upolu. Missionaries have long successfully laboured in the 
islands. 

Sa'mos (mod. Gr. Santo ; Turk. Syssam or Susam Adasi), an 
island of the /Egean Sea, on the W. coast of Asia Minor, near 
Ephesus, is 25 miles long and of varying breadth. Area 175 
sq. miles; pop. (1877) 35,878, of whom upwards of 34,000 belong 
to the Gieek Church. The island is very mountainous, the chief 
summits being Mount Ampelos and Mount Kerkis (anciently 
Cerceteus) 4725 feet high. The soil is rich in marble, zinc, lead, 
and silver, but though a company has been formed to survey the 
island there are as yet no mines. The island produces excellent 
wine of various kinds, of which ^25,000 worth was exported 
in 1875 ; and raisins, of which ^30,000 worth was exported. The 
total value of the exports in that year was about ,£100,000 ; of the 
imports about ^90,000. During 1875, 74 steamers (69 English) 
with aggregate tonnage of 28,037, and 4801 sailing vessels with 
aggregate tonnage of 41,138 entered the poits of S. There are 
in the island 41 schools with 2833 pupils. The nominal capital 
is Megah Chora, the seat of the bishop. The chief town and 
seaport is Vathy, to which belong 236 Samian ships with aggre- 
gate tonnage 5717. In ancient times S. was very important. 
Samian sailors were famous, and first passed through the pillars 
of Hercules. Under Polvcrates S. rose to great maritime emi- 
nence, and here the Pci sians were finally expelled in 479 B.C, 
During the Roman rule its history was uneventful, but its posses- 
sion was more than once contested in the Middle Ages, and its 
population, which in ancient times had exceeded 250,000, sank for 
a while to a few thousands. The Samians fought resolutely during 
the Greek War of Independence, but were not liberated. How- 
ever, on the nth December 1832 the Sultan issued a firman mak- 
ing the island a tributary principality, A Greek prince named 
by the Sultan calls an assembly of thirty-seven deputes. These 
select a council of four. There are native law courts and a 
native gendarmie, but 200 Turkish soldiers remain permanently 
at Vathy. 

Samotkrace' (Mod. Greek, Samothraki ; Turk. Semmderek % 
Semadrek), an island in the N. of the Aigean Sea, 23, miles from 
the Thracian coast, and belonging to theTurkish vilayet Djczairi 
Bahri Sefid. Area, 71 sq. miles ; pop. 1800, almost exclusively 
Greeks. The island is 8 miles long by 6 broad, and consists of 
a wooded mountain-mass rising in Mount Fin{jari to 5240 feet. 
No island in the archipelago attains such a height except Crete* 
There are several valleys of exceptional fertility. S. has no 
harbours j it was in ancient times described by Pliny as itnpor- 
tuossima omnium . The chief place is the village of Kastro on 
the S. coast. 
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Samttye'des, a people of North Russia, allied apparently 
to the Lappa and Finns, but more degraded. Formerly the 
inhabitants of the whole Siberian plain, they are now mainly 
confined to a region in the extreme N., extending between the 
White Sea and the river Yenisei. Small, indolen t, and peaceable, 
they are still little influenced by civilisation, and live by herding 
reindeer and collecting fish and furs. The khaswo, or nenetch 
(r> P , * men '), as they call themselves, number 30,000, according 
to the Statistigue M Hit air e de la Russie (St. Petersb. 1871). A 
collection of all the articles in use among the Ostiaks and S. of 
N. Siberia, made by Dr. Finsch during his travels in 1876, was 
presented to the Berlin Ethnographical Museum in 1878. 


Sam'phire (Crithmum) is a genus of Umbelliferae consist- 
ing of a single species named C. maritimum . It is a fleshy, 
glabrous, much-branched herb, with a woody root-stock ; and 
has triternate compound leaves ; many-rayed flat-topped umbels 
of greenish - yellow flowers? an oblong, terete fruit, each 
carpel having five elevated ridges and many vita?. The plant 
occurs in Europe, on maritime rocks around the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts from France southwards, also on 
the N. African seaboard. In the British Isles it extends N. 
to Ayrshire. From its native habitat, or from garden-grown 
plants watered with sea-salt, the leaves are gathered to form 
a very desirable and old-established pickle. In lieu of them, 
sometimes those of the golden S. [Inula crithmoidcs) are 
substituted, and are nearly as Acceptable ; but another and com- 
mon substitute, Saticomia herbacca (see Glasswort), is stringy, 
and altogether lacks the piquancy of real S.-pickle. S. was 
long since dedicated to St. Peter, whence its name by contraction 
of the Italian Herba di San Pietro. The older and more correct 
spelling was Sampire and Sampicr, from Fr. Saint-Pierre. 


Sams'6, a small and very fertile island of Denmark, lying 
between Zealand and Jutland. Area, 42 sq. miles. Pop. (1870) 
6335. It is 16 miles long, and 5 miles at its greatest breadth. 
The principal place is Nordby on the N. coast. 

Sam'son (Heb. Shims bon, from Shemesh , * the sun ’) is 
described as a Danite, who was a Nazarite (q. v.) from his 
birth, and who killed many of the Philistines in the course of his 
life, and although finally overpowered by them, took a terrible 
revenge upon them at his death (Judges xiii.-xvi.). A twofold 


difficulty has been felt in the history of S., namely (1), that 
he is improperly called a * judge,’ even in the sense in 


which it is applied to the others, since his deeds do not aim 
at the liberation of the nation, or even of his own tribe, and 
(2), that ‘ most of these deeds far exceed the bounds of credi- 
bility. 1 It is the opinion of some modern critics that the life 
of S. is founded on a solar myth, similar to those in which the 
sun-god in other counliies was personified as a king, a hero, a 
hunter, &c.; e.g. t the Egyptian Osiris, Syrian Adonis, Grecian 
Ilerakles, Phoenician Baal, Babylonian Thammuz, or Norse 
Balder, with which have been interwoven the exploits of some 
Danite hero, such as Shamgar (Judges iii. 31), and the whole 
lemodelKd after the ideas of the prophets of later times. Various 


particulars of the story are so interpreted as to confirm this 
view. Thus he is called a Nazarite, although he has not a single 


characteristic of the class ; indeed, his whole life is opposed to 
the idea of his belonging to it, with the single exception of his 
long hair, which, however, is a universal symbol of the sun|s 
rays. Again, it is said, the well-known riddle (Judges xiv.) is 
not satisfactorily explained by the story on which it professes to 
be founded, but only by the idea that honey is made while the 
sun is in the constellation Leo ! The story of the 300 foxes or 
jackals and the firebrands (Judges xv.) is explained as a myth of 
thunder-clouds, from the points of which the lightning-flashes 
dart. The story connected with it, of his killing a thousand 
Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass, out of which there after- 
wards flowed a supply of water, is compared with the Hindu 
myth of Indra, the god of day, whose cows (the clouds) were 
stolen by a wicked spirit (the scorching drought), but who pur- 
sues the thief, beats him (with the rod of his lightning), and 
then brings back his cows, while their milk (the rain) is poured 
out over the earth. The Delilah-episode and the last scene in 
the temple of Dagon are explained as myths of the sun’s course 
during the 'Winter, when he is encompassed by his enemies— 
mist and darkness,— shorn of his rays, and deprived of all his 
power and glory,— and of his final triumph over his enemies when 


his strength returns in Spring. See The Bible for Young People, 
by Drs, Oort, Hooykaas, and Kuenen (Eng. trans. Lond. 1873- 
78) ; and Goldziher’s Hebrew Mythology (Eng. trans, Lond. 
1877). 

Sam'uel (Heb. Shemucl, ‘name of God,’ ‘placed by God,* or 
(I S. i. 20) ‘heard of God') was the son of Elkanah and 
Hannah. His father was a Levite (1 Chron. vi. 22-28), dwell- 
ing in Ephraim, and S. was dedicated as a Nazarite (q. v.) from 
his birth, and brought up at Shiloh as an attendant on Eli the 
priest. It is said that he was known to be a seer by all Israel, 
who listened to the revelations from God that were made to 
him (1 S. iii. 19-iv. 1 a). 

The great work of S. consisted in what he accomplished for 
the religious life of the people. The time w*as a transition 
period in the history of Israel, marked by a religious revival 
and a great political advance. After the sanctuary at Shiloh 
was broken up by the loss of the ark, which remained at Kir* 
jath-Jearim when restored by the Philistines (1 S. iv.-vii. 1), 
the worship of Jehovah seems to have been neglected, the people 
being devoted to the worship of Baal and Astarte (vii. 3). But 
when they had been oppressed by the Philistines other twenty 
years, an enthusiasm began to grow for the national Deity (vii. 2). 
S. fanned this flame by telling them that all their disasters were 
due to their unfaithfulness to Jehovah, who would save them if 
they would only put their trust in him (vii, 3). That he actually 
gained his end as soon as he opened Ins mouth can hardly be 
reconciled with what we know of the subsequent pievalence of 
idolatry. The account of the consequences of the defeat of the 
Philistines at Mizpeh (vii. 13, 14) seems to be contradicted by 
the subsequent state of affairs (cf. ix. 16, x. 5, xiii. 19-22). But 
the people themselves were realising more and more that the 
cause of their weakness was the disorganised stale of the tribes, 
and* that the only hope of their being able to maintain their 
national existence among the surrounding nations lay in becom- 
ing united under one head. S., despising all statecraft, fought 
against this tendency, and maintained that the only road to pro- 
sperity was religious reformation, and zeal for the worship of 
Jehovah. Himself a Prophet (q. v.) and a Nazarite, he contri- 
buted greatly to the institution of the ‘Schools of the Prophets,’ 
and urged others to take the vow of the Nazarites. Like a 
second Moses he upheld the worship of Jehovah, combating all 
participation in the customs of the neighbouring nations, as 
well as worship of their deities. See Ewald’s Gesch. d. Volkes 
Israel (Eng. trans. Lond. 1S69) ; Kuenen’s Pel. of Israel (Eng. 
trans. Lond. 1874-75) ; The Bible for Young People (Eng. trans. 
Lond. 1873-78). 


Sam'uel, Books of, in the Hebrew Scriptures, form, with 
the Books of Kings (q. v.), one historical work. This woik in 
the LXX. and the Vulgate is divided into four books called the 
Books of Kings ; in the Hebrew canon it is divided into the 
Book of S. and the Book of Kings. The twofold division of 
each into two was only introduced into the printed Hebrew 
Bibles in the 16th c. The history contained in the B. of S. 
extends from the birth of Samuel (about B.c. 1150-60) almost 
to the death of David (about B.c. 1020, see Jews). There is 
reason to believe that the original book did not end where it 
does now, but carried on the history to the death of David, if 
not to that of Solomon (1 Sam. ii. 27-36, cf. I Kings ii. 26, 27; 

2 Sam. v. 4, 5, and 1 Sam. xxvii. 6 ; 2 Sam. vii., cf. 1 Kings), 
the continuation having been used by the later writer of the Book 
of Kings. The writer of the B. of S. is altogether unknown. 
The only probable approximation to a date is after the death of 
Solomon (as above), and before the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel (b.c. 721), to which it makes no reference. In the 
composition of his work the writer evidently made use of certain 
wntten records, as well as oral tradition. — I. There are certain 
poetical pieces taken from the former: the song (1 Sam. ii. 1-10) 
put into the mouth of Hannah [cf. v. 5), but which had been 
composed for some victorious king [if w. 1, 4, 10), 2 Sam. 
i, 19-27) taken from the Book of Jasher (q. v.), iii. 33, 34, xxii.) 
which also appears in Psalm will, xxiii. 1-7. 2. The difficulty 
of making 1 Sara. xvii. 1— x\ iii. 5, in which David appears as a 
stranger to Saul, correspond with xvi. 14-23, makes it probable 
that the writer had incorporated a record of David’s encounter 
with Goliath into his narrative. A similar explanation might be 
given of the correspondence between 1 Sam* xxiii* 19-xxiv. 22 
and xxvi., and of 1 Sam. xiv. 47-52,2 Sam* viii. [cf x.-xil) xxL 
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1 5-22, xxiii. 8-39. See Bleek’s Einleitung in d. Alt 9 Test, (Eng. 
trans. Lond. 1869). 

Samyda'cese is a dicotyledonous natural order consisting of 
about eighty-five species of trees and shrubs. The type genus 
Samyda belongs to tropical America, S, suavolens of the Brazilian 
forests being remarkable for its deliciously-scented flowers. 

Sana, properly Sann'a, the capital of Yemen in S. W. Arabia, 
and the residence of a native Imaum, lies in a beautiful valley 
within the great Arabian tableland 160 miles N.E. of Mocha 
(q. v.), ana 162 N. of Aden. It has two fine palaces 
embowered in gardens, adorned with numerous fountains, 20 
mosques, and numerous baths and caravanserais. In rainy 
weather the main street is transformed into a river, and in con- 
sequence is provided with a bridge. The merchants of S., 
among whom are many Banians f are very rich, but affect an 
appearance of poverty to escape spoliation. Coffee, dates, and 
tobacco are the chief articles of trade. The Jews, who are much 
despised and very ill-used, form an important part of the popu- 
lation, which is variously estimated at from 20,000 to 40,000. 

San Anto'nio, a city of Texas, U.S., on the S. A. river, 120^ 
miles S.W. of Austin by rail, was founded by the Spanish in 
1714. It has ten churches, a hospital, a fortress (the Alamo), 
a fine public park, two daily and four other newspapers. The 
people are mostly Mexicans, Germans, and Americans, who 
occupy different quarters of the town. The Roman Catholics 
predominate, and have here a college (St. Mary’s), with 10 pro- 
fessors and 360 students in 1S76. The chief manufactures are 
flour, soap, prepared meat, and beer. S. A. was the scene of 
the massacre of 150 whites by the Mexicans in 1836. Pop. 
(1870) 12,256. 

San Ghrist'obal (formerly Ciudad Real), capital of the state 
of Chiapas, Mexico, on the river Tabasquillo, 450 miles S. of 
the city of Mexico. It was founded in 1528, and was the seat 
of a bishopric, first filled by the benevolent Las Casas, whence 
it is sometimes called Ciudad de las Casas. It has manufactures 
of pottery, and of woollen and cotton stuffs, and is the centre of 
a cattle-raising district. Estimated pop. (1877) 12, OCX). 

Sanchunia'thon, according to Torphyrius {De Austin, ii. 
56), the name of a certain ancient Phoenician writer, who wrote 
a Phoenician history in the Phoenician language, which was trans- 
lated into Greek in eight books by Philo of Byblos, who lived 
in the latter half of the 1st c. a.d. Eusebius, who says ( Pnep . 
Jiv . i. 6, x. II) S. was a native of Berytus, seems to have read 
Philo’s work himself, and states that Porphyrnis made great 
use of it for his work against the Christians, not now extant. 
Subsequent writers who speak of S. or of this Philo draw their 
accounts either from Porphyrius or Eusebius. There is no evi- 
dence for the existence of S. except the testimony of Philo of 
Byblos him&lf, and not only from the circumstances of the 
case, but especially from the character of the contents of the 
work, it is now generally held that the so-called translation of S. 
was forged by Pnilo himself. Movers supposes that S. (origin- 
ally San-ChonMth , ‘the whole law of Chon’) was the title of 
the sacred books of the Phoenicians, and that Philo availed him- 
selt of this name for his imaginary writer. A useful edition of 
the extant fragments of the so-called S. was published byj. C. 
Orelli (Leip. 1826). In~i830 Wagenfeld published (at Hann- 

over) a German translation of a Greek MS. found the year 
before in a Portuguese convent, which purported to be the entire 
work of Philo, and in 1837 printed at Bremen the original as 
well ; but it is now agreed that it is the work of a later age, and 
that, curiously enough, Philo the forger has himself also been 
made the subject 0? a forgery. See Movers, Die Phonizier 
(2 vols. Breslau, 1840-56), and Baudissin, Studicn zur Semitis • 
then Religionsgeschichtc (Part i. Leip. 1876). 

San'croft, William, an English prelate, bom at Fresing- 
field, Suffolk, January 13, 1616, was educated at Bury St, 
Edmunds and at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a Fellow in 1642. In 1660 he was elected University 
preacher, obtained the rectory of Houghton-le-Spring, and be- 
came a prebendary of Durham Cathedral. After various pre- 
ferments, he rose to the archbishopric of Canterbury in 1677. 
With six other bishops he petitioned James II. against the 
declaration of indulgence 1687 ; and the seven were committed 
to the Tower. Ilis attitude towards Dissent seems to have been 
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changed about this time more than once ; but when William of 
Orange decided for a free Parliament and perfect toleration* S, 
refused to take the oath of allegiance, and retired to his native 
village, where he died November 24th, 1693. He produce^ 
what Macaulay characterises as * a hideous caricature of Cal- 
vinistic theology * under the title of Fur Pmdestinatus, siveDia- 
logismus inter Quendam Ordinis Preedicantium Cahnnistam et 
Furm ad Laqumm damnatum habitus (1651). See D'Qyly, 
Life of William S. (2 vols, 1821). 

Sanctifica'tion, defined in Protestant theology as * the 
work of God’s free grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole 
man after the image of God, and are enabled more and more 
to die unto sin and live unto righteousness,* is distinguished 
from Justification (q. v.) as follows: Justification is (1) a tran- 
sient, (2) objective, (3) forensic act, which (4) changes, or declares 
to be changed, the relation of the sinner to the justice of God, 

(5) is founded on what Christ has done for us, and (6) is com- 
plete and the same in all. S. is (I) a progressive, (2) subjective 
work, (3) due to the divine efficiency, and (4) involving a change 
of character ; it (5) is the effect of what Christ does in us, and 

(6) is more complete in some than in others. See Hodge’s 
Syst.Theol . (Edinb. 1873). 

Sanc'tuary was a sacred placed such as a temple, in which 
those who took refuge were safe from violence. There was a S. 
at most of the important cities of antiquity, of whose privileges 
people had availed themselves from such remote times that, 
according to tradition, they were founded by the founders of the 
cities. Such was the case at Athens, Thebes, and Rome ( cf. 
Livy, i. 8). Other famous sanctuaries were the temples of Apollo 
at Delphi and Delos (Livy, xxxv. 51), the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus ; and the Jews had their well-known Cities of Refuge 
(q. v,). Although it was considered a crime of the deepest dye 
to kill anyone in a S., yet it might be done if the refugee could 
be got by force or fraud beyond the limits of the privilege {cf 2 
Macc. iv. 24) ; he might be driven out by fire, or, failing every- 
thing else, might be starved to death, provided he was not 
allowed to breathe his last within the sacred precincts {cf Time, 
i. 134). Again, although a S. was intended for the protection 
of the innocent, such as the homicide from the Avenger of Blood, 
as among the Jews (Num. xxxv.), too often the privilege was 
abused. Thus Ephesus, through her temple-S., became a nest 
of robbers (Strabo, xiv. 641). Other temples were filled with 
insolvent debtors, runaway slaves, and criminals (Tac. Anna/. 
iii. 60-63), and the ends of justice were so often defeated that 
Tiberius Czesar deprived them all of their privileges but the tem- 
ples of Juno Sarnia and .disculapius. The privilege which was 
thus enjoyed by many temples was transferred to Christian 
churches. At first the privileged area was confined to the altar 
and the choir, as it was to the altar of the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple (Exod. xxi. 14, I Kings i. 50, ii. 28, Jos. B . J . iv. 4, 5). 
Afterwards the nave, and finally the whole enclosure, was in- 
cluded. All persons were secure there till their case was inves- 
tigated, except public debtois, runaway slaves, Jews, robbers, 
murderers, and adulterers. This right had been conferred on 
churches by the Emperor Justinian in the 6th c.,but in the 7th c. 
Pope Boniface V. ordained that no person who had taken refuge 
in a church should be delivered up ; which led to boundless 
abuse. The right still exists in Italy ; and there is yet one S, 
for debtors in Scotland — the Abbey of Holyrood, 

Sanc'tus (in sacred music), a principal movement in the 
Mass ol the Church of Rome ; the • Holy, Holy, Holy,* sung in 
the Communion Service of the Church of England. 

Sand, the fine debris of crushed or water- worn rocks. A$«a 
rule it consists chiefly of quartz, often along with various colour- 
ing matters. Shell-sand frequently consists to a very large 
extent of broken fragments of the shells of molluscs, or of the 
entire shells of smaller species, along with foraminifera, sponge- 
spicules, &c. Coral-sand, in tropical countries, is formed of tne 
detritus of coral reefs. Magnetic sand contains magnetic oxide 
of iron, % 

Sand, Georges (Armandine Lucile Aurora Dupin, 
Baronne Dude van t), bom at Paris, July z, 1804, was th e 
granddaughter of Marshal Saxe’s illegitimate daughter. Her 
father, M« Dupin, married her mother, the daughter of a book- 
seller, just before Aurora’s birth, and left to his child the small 
estate of Nohant, in Berry, where the novelist lived latterly, and 
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aied. In her youth she was surrounded by people who adopted 
the ie%hm of Voltaire and the ethics of Rousseau* At thirteen 
she entered « convent, whence in three years she emerged to 
stady philosophy. In 1822, of her own will, but with no real 
love, she married a M. Dudevant, whom she left in 1831, 
formally divorced in 1836, and from whom she bought the 
custody of their two children for ^2000. In 1831 she went to 
Paris Vilh her daughter, dressed in a man’s clothes, and sought 
literary work. Jules Sandeau joined her, and the two pro- 
duced Lt* Prim* Donna and Hose et Blanche (1831). These 
appeared in the Revue de Parts, the editor of which, Dupuy, 
asked from Madame Dudevant something entirely her own. 
The result was Indiana (1832), published as the work of G. S. ; 
Valentine (1832), and Lelia (1833) followed. Thereafter she 
sought rest in Italy, and took Alfred de Musset as her companion. 
Some account of her travels was contained in the Lettres d'un 
Voyageur in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 1834-36, and a long 
stay In Venice produced Metella (1833), Leone Leoni (1834k 
Mattea (1835), Lee Matires Mosaistes (1837), La Dernilre Aldini 
(1:837), and L'Uscoque (1838). These last all relate to Venice ; 
but to the same period belong Jacques (1834), Le Secretaire 
intime (1834), Andri (1835), and Mauprat (a masterpiece, 
1836). In 1838 she passed the winter with Fr&lciic Chopin 
in Majorca. Pierre Lcroux next impressed her, and under 
his influence she wrote Spindion (1839), and Les Sept Cordes 
de la Lyre (1840), Her other novels are, Le Companion du 
Tour de Prance (1840), Pauline (1840), La Comtesse de Rudolsiadt 
(1843), 7'evenno (1843), Consuelo (1844), Horace (1S44), Jeanne 
(1844), Le Meunier d'Angibault (1845), Le Pechf de M. Antoine 
(1847), iMcrezia Ploriani (1847), Franfois le Champi (1848), 
La Petite Padette (1848), Les Matires Sonneurs (1853), Bile et Lui 
(1838; an account of the authors connection with De Musset), 
Let Dames Vertes , Laure , L' Homme de Neige (1859), Constance 
Verrier , Plavie (i860), Valvhire, Tamaris , Antonia , La Ville 
Noire , La Famille Gcrmandre (1861), Mile, de la Quintmic 
(1863), Laura (1864), La Confession dune Jeunc Fille (1865), 
Cadio ( 1 868 V Journal d'un Voyageur pendant la Guerre (1871), 
Impressions et Souvenirs (1873). * The Revolution of 1848 inter- 
rupted the labour of G. S. for a time. When she had recovered 
from the los* of hopes the great struggle laised, she turned her 
attention to the stage, and in addition to a drama calk'd Cosima , 
coldly received in 1840, wrote the following plays : — Le Roi 
Attend (1848), Ciaudie (1851), Le Mariagc de Vic tonne (1851), 
Le Demon du Foyer (1852), Moline (1853k Le JYessoir (1853), 
Mauprat (1853), I la min to (1854), Lmie (1856), Matire Lav ilia 
(1855), Cornrne il Vous Plaira (1856), Fran pise (1856), Les Beaux 
Messieurs deBois-Dore'(iS6^). G. S. died June 8th, 1876. She 
is to be compared only with one Frenchwoman, Mme. de Stael, 
whom she surpasses in imaginative power and rich, flexible style. 
Each of her novels is an autobiographical fragment, a confession, a 
body of notes rcgaiding some new experience actually undergone. 
No woman ever before or since has written with such varied and 
sustained effect. G. S, has added to the forms of fiction ; when her 
powers seemed exhausted, they proved exhausted only in one 
direction, and a reserve of mental vigour enabled her to repeat 
her triumphs by other means. English prudence at one time 
delighted to pictuie her as a social virago, who aped the man 
even in the habit of smoking, and because of her peculiar views 
on social questions she has been called the Muse of Adultery. 
Her sunoundings and her trials in youth must be studied along 
with her many faults of judgment and character. Good and 
bad, her influence on modern French thinking has been immense, 
scaicely inferior to that of Rousseau in his time, and such as none 
but sympathetic as well ns commanding genius could have 
Acquired. We may believe her when she says that however 
much she might be decried oi blamed she clung to truth. Her 
somewhat tedious Histoire de ma Vie appeared m 1854 (10 vols.), 
and the Dentines Pages de G. S. in 1877, See Samte-Beuvc, 
Cauteries du Lundi, Walsh, <>. S. (1837), and James, French 
Novelists (1878). 

S&n'dal (Gr. sandalott), a kind of shoe usually consisting of 
a sole strap|Hfcd or fastened to the foot. The S. formed of 
papyrus, aria palm leaves was worn in ancient Egypt, and several 
varieties of it, made of wood, leather, or plaited fibres, were 
used by the Greeks and Romans. It is still worn in the East, 
in countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and in warm lands 
generally, where by reason of coolness it is preferred to the boot 
or ordinary shoe. 
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San'd&l-wood is the produce of several trees of the genus 
Santalum— the type genus of Sanialacece (q, v.). The com- 
monest kind is obtained from S» album, a small evergreen 
glabrous tree,' with opposite ovate leaves, and brownish-purple 
or blood-red flowers arranged in axillary panicles, followed by 
a round black berry. It is indigenous in the drier districts 
of India, also in Timor and Java. The yellowish-brown strongly 
scented heartwood is used as incense and perfume *, for carving 
and engraving ; and being insect-proof, for the manufacture of 
small cabinets, ladies 1 work-boxes, &c. S. oil, used as a remedy 
for gonorrhoea, is obtained by slow distillation from it and the 
root — the yield being about 2\ per cent From ancient times 
this wood has been an important item in the export trade of 
India to China and Arabia. Yellow S. ( S . Freycenetianum), the 
export of which from the Sandwich Islands to China has existed 
on a large scale since 1778, has similar qualifications to the 
above, as also S. Vast of the Fiji group. C. cygnorum of S, W. 
Australia also yields a scented wood. The name red S. (or Red 
Saunders) has been given to two Leguminosa called Adetianthera 
pavonina and Ptcrocarpus Santalinus , both large trees natives of 
India. Of the first the hard and durable heartwood, when fresh 
cut, is of a beautiful coral-red colour; turning purple after exposure, 
and then resembling rosewood. The bright scarlet remarkably 
uniform seeds are used as jewellers* weights of four grains; they are 
also worn as ornaments. The dye obtained from the Ptcrocarpus 
is either red, crimson, scarlet, purple, or orange, according to the 
mordants employed. 

San darach is a whitish-yellow inflammable resin, not unlike 
Mastic (q. v.), but brittle, occurring in tear form, and obtained 
as an exudation of the bark of Callitris quadrivalvis, a moderate- 
sized coniferous tree of Western N. Africa. It is used in 
making varnish under the name of gum S., and in a powdered 
stdte as Pounce (q. v. ). The wood of the tree is hard, compact, 
durable, balsamic, and fragrant. Locally it is employed for 
superior building purposes, such as floors and ceilings of mosques, 
being considered indestructible. 

San'day or San'da, one of the largest of the N. isles of the 
Orkney group, extending from N.E. to S.W. for 12 miles, with 
an average breadth of ij miles. Pop. (1871) 2053. 

SandTjach, a town of Cheshire, England, 264 miles S.E, of 
Chester, and 44 from Crewe by rail. The chief buildings are 
the town-hall, assembly rooms, parish church (St. Mary’s), and 
the grammar school. It manufactures salt and shoes, and has 
several silk factories. Top. (1871) 5 259. 

Sand-bags, in military operations, are formed of coarse can- 
vas, sometimes tarred. They are filled with earth or sand, and 
are used behind field-works to strengthen the parapets, and to. 
afford shelter to the soldiery. 

Sand-blast, an apparatus invented by Mr. Tilghman, an j 
American, for cutting and abrading the surface of glass, marble, ! 
and other hard stones and like substances, by means of a jet of 
sand directed with great force by the pressure of steam or air at 
a high velocity. The essential portion of the apparatus consists 
of a kind of injector tube, into the upper portion of which sand 
is admitted, air or steam being admitted at a lower part of the 
tube, whence by its velocity it carries down the sand with great 
force against the surface to be acted on. The purpose to which- 
the S. has been found principally applicable is the engraving of 
ornamental patterns on glass by grinding or depolishing the sur- 
faces on which it is allowed to impinge. The parts to be protected 
against the abrading effect of the blast have simply tp be covered 
with a stencil or a pattern m paper, Uce, indiarubber, oil paint, 
or some similar soft yielding medium, and by a proper working 
of the blast even tender leaves are found to give sufficient resist- 
ance to enable their outlines to be shown on a glass surface. By 
using very high velocities exceedingly hard substances can be 
abraded with rapidity. Thus with steam at a pressure of 125 
lbs., a cutting effect of ij cubic inches in granite, 3 inches in 
marble, and about 10 inches in soft sandstone per minute was 
obtained ; and with steam of 300 lbs. a hole 14 in. in diameter 
was drilled through a block of corundum 14 in. thick in about 
twenty-five minutes, A remarkable feature in the operation of 
the S. is the abrading effect produced by comparatively soft sub- 
stances thrown powerfully against hard surfaces, Lead shot 
propelled by 50-lbs. steam has been made to pierce a small hole 
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through haul quartz ; and using steam at xoo lbs. pressure, a jet 
of sand cut a hole through a steel file J in. thick in ten minutes. 

Sand'crack, the name applied by veterinarians to a trouble- 
some affection of the horse’s hoof. In this lesion the hoof splits 
or cracks, and when the injury extends to the soft tissues below, 
great pain and lameness result. The treatment consists in par* 
ing the edges of the fissures very carefully, and in using the 
firing iron. The fissure may also be closed by aid of fine wire 
formed round the foot Mild blisters stimulate the growth of 
new horny material. 

Bandeau, Leonard Sylvain Jules, a French novelist, 
was born at Aubusson, 19th February 1811. lie went to Paris 
to study law, but soon discovered that his taste was for literature. 
About 1830 he formed an intimacy with Mme. Dudevant (see 
Georges Sand), and the two began to work together on the 
Figaro . The name under which their joint-productibns appeared 
was Jules Sand. In 1834 S. published Mme, de Sommerville, 
the first work that bore his own name. Of his subsequent 
writings the chief are Les Revenants (1836) ; Mariana (1839); 
Le Docteur Herbeau (1841 ) ; Vaillance et Richard (1843) ; Fer- 
nand (1844) * Catherine (1845); Vaicreuse (1846); Mile, de la 
Seiglibre{ 1848) ; Madeleine ( 1 848) ; La Chasseau Roman (1849) ; 
Un Heritage (1850); Sacs et Parchemins (1851); Le Chdleau 
de Monsabrey (1853! ; Olivier (1854) ; La Matson de Penarvan 
(1858) ; and Un Debut dans la Magistrates (1S62). He has 
also written largely for the stage. 

S&ndema'nians. See Glass ites. 

San'derling ( Calidris), a genus of Grallatorial birds belong- 
ing to the plover family, and also nearly allied to the snipes. 
The common S. {C. arenaria) breeds in Arctic regions, but in 
winter is found in W. Europe, N. Africa, S. America, and India, 
It is a gregaiious bird, and appears to live in small flocks. It 
attains a length of 8 inches, and in winter is of an aslien-grcy 
hue on the upper parts, and white below. The plumage is of a 
reddish brown, mottled with black in spring. 

Sand'hopper ( Talifrusloeusta) y an Amphipodous crustacean 
common amongst the sand on all the coasts of Britain. It leaps 
for a considerable distance from the sand when disturbed by an 
approaching footstep. As in other Ampkipoda , the legs aie dis- 
posed in two series, one directed forwards and the other back- 
wards. There are seven pairs of thoracic limbs, and the three 
hinder pairs are bent backwards, forming with the last append- 
age of the body the powerful leaping tail. The S. is the food 
of many other animals, including shore-living birds. 

Sandhurst, a city of Victoria, on the Melbourne and Echuca 
Railway, 101 miles N.N. W, of the former place. It is the 
centre of the important Bendigo (q. v.) goldfield, and has also 
manufacturer 6f iron and pottery. The houses and public build- 
ings are of stone and brick, and many of them are very hand- 
some. The streets are well paved and lighted with gas, and 
the water supply is ample. S. returns two members to the colo- 
nial Parliament. Pop. (1876) 26,927. 

Sandliarat, The Royal Military College, is at Sand- 
hurst, in Hampshire, 30 miles fiom London. It was formerly 
a college for cadets, succeeding a similar institution at Great 
Marlow in 1812, but since the abolition of purchase it has been 
used for giving one year’s special military training to sub- 
lieutenants of the cavalry and infantry recently appointed, and 
to successful candidates m the competitive examinations for 
commissions. The college terms are from 10th February to 
30th July, and from loth September to 15th December. At the 
end of the course, after an examination in the field and on paper, 
those who pass are gazetted to regiments in which there are 
vacancies for sub-lieutenants. The subjects of examination are 
the Queen’s regulations, military law, elements of tactics, fortifi- 
cation, military topography, and reconnaissance. The institution 
is under the presidency of the commander- in-chief, and has three 
professors and twenty-one instructors of various branches. In 
the year 1877 a further change was introduced into the college, 
which was thrown open to cadets for the line and cavalry who 
had passed their preliminary examination before the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners. For the college at Sandhurst for the 
instruction of officers who wish to be placed on the staff, see 
Staff-Coi.lege. 

Sandhurst, Sir William Mansfield, Lord, a distin- 
guished British general, and grandson of Sir James Mansfield, 
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Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He was bpn* 31st 
June, 1819, and entered the army from Sandhurst College iit 
1835. He served through the two Sikh campaigns, was 
present in a diplomatic capacity during the Crimean Wmv ' 
the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 he was made chlidf of thh. 
Staff, and took part in all the operations of the Sepoy War* In 
i860 he was made commander-in-ohief of the Bombay army, and 
in 1865 commander-in-chief in India. In 1870 he succeeded 
Lord Strathnairn as Lieutenant-General commanding the. forces 
in Ireland, and was raised to the peerage in 1871. His knowledge 
of the details of military administration was very great, and it Is 
understood that his advice was of much service to Mr, Gladstone 
in settling the measure for the abolition of purchase. He died 
23d June, 1S76. 

Sand'- Martin ( Hirundoriparia ), a species of Insessotial birds 
belonging to the Swallow family (ILtrundinidx), and named 
from building its nest in the sandy banks of rivers and in gravel 
pits. The nest is constructed in the form of galleries leading to 
an inner chamber, in which the white eggs are laid. The S.-M. 
is brown above and white below, with a dark-brown band on 
the chest. It is regarded as the smallest of the British swallows. 

San Domin'go. See IIayti and Dominican Republic. 

San Domin'go (town). See Domingo, San. 

San'domir, a town of Poland, Russia, on the left bank of the 
river Vistula, 115 miles S. by E. of Warsaw. It has a fine 
cathedral and four churches. There is large trade in wood and 
wheat. At S., in 1570, was formed the well-known Consensus 
Sandomiriensis between the Bohemian Brethren and the Luthe- 
lan and Reformed Churches ; and here also was concluded, in 
1702, a convention of August II. ’s supporters against ICarl XII. 
of Sweden. Pop. (St. Petersburg Calendar , 1878) 4749 

Sand'piper, a name familial ly applied to several species of 
Grallatorial birds, belonging to the snipe family ( Scolopacida\ 
and forming the type of a special sub-family included in the 
group just mentioned under the name 'Potanina . The nostrils 
are narrow, and the bill grooved. The under toe is long and 
slender, but barely touches the ground. The bill is slightly 
curved at the tip in the true S., and the first quill is the longest 
The tarsi arc covered by narrow scales in front. The genus 
Totanus includes the Redshank, the Gieen S. (71 ochropns), and 
the Common S. ( T. hypoleuca ). The Redshank ( Totanus rail - 
dr is) receives its name fiom its red legs. It is about II inches 
long. Though found in Britain all the year round, it is also 
known as a migratory bird, occurring as far south as Asia 
Minor and India. The Gieen S. inhabits the southern coasts 
of Britain, and is fond of marshy districts. It feeds on 
worms and insects, and attains a length of 9 or 10 inches. The 
colour is a dull or brownish green above, and white below. The 
tail is white, banded with dark biown. The Common S, is also 
named the summer snipe. Its average length is 7 or 8 inches, 
its colour being greenish brown above, diversified with black, 
white, and brown, the breast being grey and the under paTts 
white. This bird migrates southwards in October, and arrives 
in Britain in April or May. The Greenshank (71 glottis) derives 
its name from its olive-green legs. Species of S. belong to the 
genus Trings, and of these the Purple S, (71 maritima), the 
little S. (71 minuta), the 71 canutuf t named the Red S. or 
Knot (q. v.), are good examples. 

Sand'ridge. a town in Victoria, on the N, shore of Hobson’s 
Bay, 2^ miles S, of Melbourne, of wdiich it is the principal port 
for large vessels. Besides its extensive shipping trade it has 
several factories. Pop. (1876) 7503. 

Sandrocott'us, the Greek form oF the Hindu Ckatidragupta 
(* moon-prolectcd '), the name of a king whose reign is the one 
certain date in the early history 'of India. Though himself an 
adventurer, he founded a kingdom with Palibothra or Patna for 
its capital, which was strong enough to resist the army of Seleu- 
cus, the successor of Alexander the Great. Seleucu* began to 
reign about 312 b.c. ; and the story of his ambossadorLMeJjas* 
thenes, at the court of 8., which is preserved to ua in the pages of 
Strabo, is the first independent testimony we possess as to pri- 
mitive Hinduism. It is thought by some that S. was a Buddhist 
convert, and identical with the celebrated Asoka, whose inscribed 
pillars arc still standing in distant comers of the peninsula. 
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- Sand'atone, a rock resulting from compacted and consolidated 
sand* The grains usually consist for the most part of quartz, ! 
and may either cohere by simple pressure, or may be held to- 
gether by some cementing material — e.g., lime, peroxide of iron, 
Jfcc. The latter Substance imparts a red colour to the rock, 
wjhilfe silicate of iron gives a green. The particles may vary 
in size from that of a pea to the finest powder, and the pre- 
sence of such minerals as felspar, hornblende, mica, &c., may 
Impart a distinctive character. 

Bandns'ky, a town of Ohio, U.S., on S. Bay, an inlet 
pf Lake Erie, 6i miles W. of Cleveland by rail, has thirty 
churches, a high school, three banks, and three newspapers. It 
is the greatest fjresh-fish market in the world, and produces also 
much, wine and timber. There is extensive trade in machinery 
and coal. Bop. (1876) 18,000. 

Sand'wich (‘the place on the sands’), a town of Kent, 
England, 98 miles E. of London by rail. In the nth c, it 
was described as ‘ the most famous of all the English ports.* It 
is now 2 miles distant from the sea. It has three established 
churches, three dissenting chapels, a grammar-school, and three 
hospitals. There is some shipbuilding and brewing. S. unites 
with Deal (q. v.) and Walmer to return two members to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1871) of municipal borough, 3060. S. was pro- 
bably an important military station under the Romans, and 
remains of their fortifications still exist. Under the English it 
was also important, and its possession was several times contested 
by the Danes. Edward the Confessor incorporated it, and made 
it one of the Cinque Ports (q. v.). 

Sand wich., a well-known refection consisting of a slice of 
meat between two slices of bread. It is said that a former Earl 
of S. commonly took it to lunch, and lienee the name. The 
term S. is now applied to armour-plating made up of two plates 
of iron with, an intervening layer of wood, 01 vice versa. 

Sand wich or Hawaiian Islands, a group situated in the 
N, Pacific, between 1 8° 50-22° 20' N. lat., and 154 0 53-160° 15' 
W. long., 2100 miles from San Francisco and 3400 miles from 
Japan. They number twelve, of which eight are inhabited, the 
remainder being little more than large rocks. The total area of 
the group is 7460 sq. miles, that of Hawaii (q. v.)> the largest, 
being 4850 sq. miles. The other inhabited islands ate — 
Maui, 750 sq. miles; Oahu, 700; Kauai, 6S0 ; Molokai, 170; 
Lauai, 150; Niihau, no; Kahoolawe, 40. The whole group 
is of volcanic origin, and coral reefs are numerous only around 
the more westerly islands, where eruptions have ceased. Hawaii, 
which has been called ‘a huge slag, contains two immense vol- 
canoes, Mauna Loa (13,760 feet), and Kilauea (3970 feet), whose 
craters are respectively 6 and 9 miles in circumference, and are 
constantly active. The eruptions of Mauna Loa have averaged 
one every nine years since the advent of Europeans, the last 
occurring in February 1877. Also in Hawaii is the snow-topped 
extinct volcano of Mauna Kea (13,953 feet), the highest mountain 
in Polynesia. On the island of Maui is the extinct volcano of 
Haleakala (‘house of the sun *), 10,000 feet high, whose crater 
is the largest in the world, being 19 miles in circumference. The 
mountains of the S. 1 . are frequently cleft by tremendous gorges', 
whose precipitous sides are clothed with a tangled mass of vege- 
tation, and in some parts the coast is formed of beetling cliffs, 
1000 to 2000 feet high, at whose base the sea has hollowed out 
deep caverns. The N.E. trade-wind blows with great strength 
on the northern side of the islands for nine months of the year, 
rendering the climate mild and equable. From December to 
March, which is the rainy season, southerly winds prevail. The 
’mean annual temperature on the coast is 68° on the windward 
and 8o° on the leeward side of the islands. 

Except on the mountain slopes or the bare lava plains of cen- 
tral Hawaii, the soil of the S. I. is fertile and the vegetation 
abundant, though less varied than in the larger groups of the S. 
pacific. The breadfruit, cocoa-nut, banana, and taro are indige- 
nous, and every tropical crop can be successfully reared. At 
present only sugar and rice are largely cultivated, with coffee to 
a smaller extent The indigenous mammals of the S. I. con- 
sist of the dog, rat, pig, and a species of bat which flies by 
day. The native birds, with some exceptions, are not re- 
markable either for song or plumage, and in fish and insects the 
islands are also poor as compared with other parts of Polynesia. 
A lizard is the only reptile found in the group. Sheep, cattle, 


and horses thrive well, and are now very numerous. In 1875 
there were about 200,000 sheep in the islands, and it was esti- 
mated the number might be increased fivefold without encroach- 
ing on plantation land. 

The inhabitants of the S. I. belong to the Polynesian ra ce (see 
Polynesia), and are tall and well formed, with handsome 
features and a light-brown complexion. They are light-hearted 
and brave, passionately fond of athletic exercises, and daring 
swimmers and riders, but at the same time so indolent that it is 
found necessary to import Chinese to work the plantations. The 
immorality of the islanders is as marked as their courage, and is 
a prime cause of their numbers having decreased from 400,000 in 
1778 to 49,000 in 1872, At the census in the latter year, the 
total pop. of the group, inclusive of half-castes and foreigners, 
was 56; 897. The capital is Honolulu, on the island of Oahu, 
with whose commerce the foreign trade of the islands is identical. 
(See Honolulu.) In 1876 the imports and exports of the S. I. 
amounted in value to ^362,354 and ^*448,208 respectively. 

Though sighted by one or two of the early Spanish navigators, 
the S. I. were practically discovered on 19th January 1778 by 
Cook, who was killed by the natives of Hawaii in the following 
year. He named them the S. I. after the Earl of Sandwich, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. At that time each island had a 
king of its own, but in the closing decade of last century Kame- 
hamelia I., who has been styled * The Napoleon of the Pacific,* 
by force of arms consolidated the group into a single kingdom, 
which he placed under the protection of George III. in 1810. 
He died in 1819, and in that and the following year idolatry was 
abolished, and the idols everywhere destroyed, immediately after 
which missionaries began their labours in the islands, which are 
now wholly Christian. In 1840, Kamehameha III. terminated 
the period of despotic rule by granting a constitution, which has 
since been much improved. At the present time the king is 
aided by a Chamber of Nobles and a Chamber of Representatives, 
which are convoked every two years. The independence of the 
kingdom was formally declared by Britain and France in 1843, 
and is now universally recognised. See History of the Hawaiian 
or S. /., by J. J. Jarves (Lond. 1843) *> The Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago, by Isabella J. Bird (Lond. 1875) ; An Account of the 
Polynesian Pace, by Abraham Fornander (vol. i. published in 
London, 187S). 

Sand'wort. See Arenaria. 

Sandys, Edwin, a distinguished English prelate, was bom 
at Hawksheac), Lancashire, in 1519. He was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he adopted the tenets of the 
Reformers. In 1 547 he was elected master of St. Catherine’s 
Hall, and in 1553 vice-chancellor of the university. At the 
instance of the Duke of Northumberland he preached a ser- 
mon in favour of Lady Jane Grey, and was consequently impri- 
soned, but was soon released and fled to the Continent, where 
he wandered from place to place in great misery until the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. He then returned to England, and was con- 
secrated to the sees of Worcester (1559) and London (1570), 
becoming in 1576 Archbishop of York. He died at Southwell 
on the iotli of July 1588. He had charge of the Books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles in the translation (1565) known 
as the ‘ Bishops* Bible.* His second son, Sir Edwin S. 
(1561-1629), endowed a philosophy lectureship at Oxford, and 
Ins youngest son, George S. (1577-1643), was well known as 
an Eastern traveller, and as the translator of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses (published 1632). See the Rev. R. Hooper’s Poetical 
ll r orks of G. S\, now first Collected , with Introduction and Notes 
(2 vols. Lond. 1872). 

San Feli'pe de Aconca'gua, capital of the province of 
Aconcagua, Chili, is 60 miles N.E. of Valparaiso, with which, as 
well as with Santiago, it is connected by railway. Rich copper 
mines are worked m the neighbourhood. Pop. (1875) 9422. 

San Feli'pe de Jdtiva. See Jativa. 

San Feman'do, a town of Spain, province of Cadiz, on the 
Isla de Leon. It is joined to the mainland by a bridge of boats, 
the Puente Sanzo, and has a marine school and observatory. 
The Calle Real, above 1 mile in length, is its finest street. Salt, 
which is abundantly found on the strand, is largely exported. 
Pop. IS, 300. 

San. Francis'oo, the commercial capital of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the chief city on the Pacific coast of N. America, 
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stands on a peninsula 20 miles long by 6 wide, which separates 
S. F. Bay from the ocean. S. F. is situated about 5 miles from 
the * Golden Gate * at the entrance to the bay, which extends 
nearly $0 miles inland, branching into the two separate bays of 
Benicia and Snisun. The peninsula was first settled by Euro- 
peans in 1776, when a Spanish military and missionary post was 
established at the Presidio , near the Golden Gate. Shortly 
after, the Franciscan fathers founded the mission of S. F., which 
is commemorated in the present Mission Street. In 1836 a 
town called Verba Buena (‘good herb’) was planned around 
the mission, but did not flourish. In 1847, when it had 450 
inhabitants, the name was changed to S. F. In 1848, almost 
simultaneously with the cession of California to the United 
States, gold was discovered, and the city began to increase with 
unprecedented rapidity. The pop. in 1052 was 34,776, of whom 
only 5245 were females. When the gold fever began to decline, 
the great silver mines of Nevada were discovered, and the agri- 
cultural capabilities of California began to be developed, so that 
a rapid growth has been steadily maintained. In i860 the pop. 
was 56,000; in 1870, 149,473 ; in 1876, 301,020, of whom 32,000 
were Chinese ; and now (1878) the pop. is estimated at 330,000, 
including over 40,000 Chinese. In 1876 the arrivals by railroad 
and sea exceeded the departures by 35,326. Only a small por- 
tion, chiefly the business district of S. F., is built on level ground, 
the remainder of the city being situated on a series of hills in 
some cases so steep as to be almost inaccessible to vehicles. There 
are two systems of streets divided by the great thoroughfare of 
Market Street. In it and Kearney, Montgomery, and Cali- 
fornia Streets, the banks, offices, and especially the hotels, are 
extremely handsome buildings. The Palace Hotel, in Market 
Street, is said to be the largest building of its kind in the world. 
It is seven stories high, covers an area of 2 \ acres, and contains, 
besides six enormous public rooms, 755 bedrooms, with a bath- 
room attached to every two. On Montgomery or California 
Street a foot of frontage with about 70 feet of depth now fetches 
a price of about $6000. Outside the business portions of the 
town most of the houses are built of wood, though some of the 
wealthy residents have very handsome brick houses on Telegraph 
Hill and along the upper ridge of the city. S. F. is said to be 
the most cosmopolitan city in the world, the native-born Ameri- 
can population being nearly outnumbered by the Chinese, Ger- 
mans, British, Irish, and other foreign elements. The Chinese 
have hitherto congregated almost exclusively in their own quarter 
to the W. of Kearney Street, but recently they have begun to 
encroach on other sections, several streets E. of ICeamey Street 
being almost entirely surrendered to them. S. F. has 85 churches 
and ab^gt 6 Chinese ‘joss-houses/ 69 free schools and many 
private schools, 84 periodicals, of which 13 are daily and 34 
weekly newspapers, 6 theatres, 2 Chinese play-houses, and 18 
public libraries. In 1875 there were 553 manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing 18,000 men, and producing articles to the 
value of $40,000,000 a year. The leading industries are cigar- 
making, boot and shoe manufacturing, furniture and carriage 
making, and fruit and meat preserving. In 1877 the export of 
treasure was ;£i 1,548, 730, the other exports amounted to 
£5,998,480, and the imports to £7,11 7,574. In the same year 
520 ships entered, and 612 cleared the port, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 598,289 and 718,583 tons respectively. There is a 
United States Mint in S. F., at which, in 1877, $49,772,000 
were coined. A very handsome City Hall is in course of erec- 
tion, and will be completed about 1880. Only the Southern Rail- 
way of California comes into the city, the terminus of the Cen- 
tral Pacific transcontinental Railroad being at Oakland, on the 
other side of the bay, to which enormous ferryboats convey goods 
and passengers. The climate of S. F. is very equable, great 
heat and great cold being alike unknown, though chill fogs 
are very prevalent at certain seasons of the year. 

San Fratell'o, a town in the N. of Sicily, 4! miles from the 
mouth of the Fiumara, and 50 miles W.S.W. of Messina, It is 
a Lombard colony, and dates from the time of Adelaide of Mont- 
ferrat, wifeof Roger I, , King of Sicily. Pop. ( 1 874) 7489. At the 
base of the hill on which the town stands is the grotto of San 
Teodoro, containing numerous fossil bones of different species 
of mammalia. 

a drink of West Indian origin, composed of 
Madeira wine, sugar, nutmeg, and water. 
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Satt'gerhauaen, a town of Prussian Saxony, at thtt foot df 
the Harz Mountains, 12 miles W.S.W, of Etokbftft by raiJ. 
It has two castles and flve churches, and has manufactures of 
leather, saltpetre, and shoes, besides copper-smelting and Weav 7 
ing. Pop, (1875) 8474. 

San'gha (* society ')> the name of the monastic order or con- 
gregation of mendicants founded by Gautama Buddha, which 
exists to the present day as the nucleus of the Buddhist religion 
wherever that religion is professed. See Buddhism. 

Sangir Islands, a group fifty in number, lying between 
the Celebes and Philippines, and belonging to tne Dutch 
residency of Menado, in the Celebes. The total area is about 
290 sq. miles, and the pop. 30,000, The largest islands are 
Great Sangir, Tagulandung, and Sijauw. The group is of Vol- 
canic formation, and there are three active volcanoes on the 
larger islands. With a fine climate and a rich soil there is but 
a slight production of mai2e, rice, sago, cocoa, sugar, and timber. 
The Sangirese, a Malay people, are nominally Christian, but 
are little removed from the savage state. 

Sanguina'ria is a monotypic genus of Pap&veracem (q. y.). 
The species is named S. Canadensis , and is a small herb with a 
thick, creeping, underground rhizome. It is of common occur- 
rence in Canada and the United States, where it is known as 
* blood root ’and * red puccoon/ names derived from the orange 
to blood-red colour of the juice of the plant. S. is now inserted 
as officinal in the United States Pharmacopoeia, a preparation 
of the root being used as a stimulant to the liver, as an altera- 
tive, and as a local application to fungus growths. At present 
it is only employed to a trifling extent in Europe. The odour 
of the root-stock is peculiar and somewhat narcotic ; handling it 
incites sneezing, and the taste is bitterish and acrid. The 
earliest uses of the root-juice of S. was by the Indian warriors 
to colour their bodies, also for their rude drawings, and for dye- 
ing and staining purposes. It has now been established as a 
dye agent in America and France. 

San'gnine, or Murr'ey (Old Fr. rnoree), in heraldry, signifies 
a dark red or blood colour, and is expressed by lines drawn 
diagonally and crossed by horizontal lines. 

Sanguiflor'beee is a sub-order or tribe of Rosacea (q. v.), and 
represented in Europe by the genera Agrimonies (q. v.\ AlchemiUa 
(see Lady’s Mantle), and Poterium , including Sanguisorha 
(*>ce Burnet); and in temperate S. America and Australia by 
Aicc?ta. An infusion of the leaves of A. sattguisorba serves in 
New Zealand as a tea and as a medicine. 

San hedrim 01 Sanhedrin (Heb., from Or. synednon , as 
it is called in the New Testament. Matt, v, 22, &c., from m* f 
‘together/ and hedra , ‘a sitting’) was the supreme council of 
the Jewish nation at the time of Child, although there was a 
distinction between the Great 01 metropolitan S. and the Small 
or provincial ones. 

I. The Great S. was the highest ecclesiastical and civil 

tribunal, and was composed of seventy-one or seventy-two 
members, representing three classes of the nation. 1. The 
priests were represented by their chiefs, the ‘chief priests' 
(Matt, xxvii. :), probably twenty-four in number. 2. The 
people generally were represented by the ‘elders ' (Matt.xvi. 21), 
‘elders or rulers of the people’ (Luke xxiii. 13, xxiv. 20 j Acts 
iv. 5, 8), also numbering twenty-four {if Rev. iv. 4). 3. The 

literary laity were represented by the ‘scribes’ or ‘lawyers/ as 
interpreters of the law in ecclesiastical and civil matters (Matt, 
xxvi. 3, 57, 59), who numbered probably twenty-two. The 
council was presided over by a nasi ( Ileb, * prince/ ‘ patriarch *) 
and a vice-president, who were elected by the council out of 
their number. The qualifications required in members of the 
S. were very numerous. They had to be both physically and 
morally without blemish, to be married and fathers, to be' 
middle-aged, tail, good-looking, wealthy, learned— both in the 
divine law and in different branches of science — to know 
several languages, so as not to need an interpreter, and to have 
been members successively of the Small S. in their native town 
and of the two in Jerusalem. 

II. The Small S. consisted of twenty-three members appointed 
by the Great S, f and a president. A court of this kind existed 
in every town or village which had not less than 120 repre- 
sentative men, and two in Jerusalem. According to the oldest 
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tradition the S. was founded by Moses (Num. xi. 16-24; Jer. 
Tug* Bx. xv, 27; Jer. xxvi. 8, 16 ; Ezek, viii, 11). But accord- 
ing to the best (authorities it developed itself from the Great 
$ymtgdgue during the Greek dominion in Palestine. Josephus 
does not mention it till the conquest of Palestine by Pompey 
(»* C; 63), but it could not have been a new thing if it had the 
|>ower immediately after to summon Herod before it {Ant. xiv. 
9> r 4>* & to be described also in 2 Chron. xix, 8-1 1, 

which was probably written about the beginning of the 2d c. b.c. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem the seat of the S. was trans- 
ferred successively to Jabne (68-80), to Usha (80-116), and 
back again to Jabne and Usha (116-140), to Shafran (140-163), 
to Beth-Shearim and Sapphoris (163-193), ancl finally to 
Tiberias (193)/ where it became extinct with the execution of 
Gamaliel VI., the last nasi (425). See Ginsburg in Kitto's 
Cycla of Bib, Lit, (3d ed. Ed in. 1876). 

San'itary Authorities and Sanitary Districts. See 
Local Author ity. 

Sanitary Inspector. In the United Kingdom, the ap- 
pointment of a S. I. is obligatory both for uiban and rural 
authorities. Under the English Act, if the authority pay the 
S. I. the whole of his salary, he may be under the entire control 
of the sanitary authority, and be removable at their pleasure ; 
but if, on the other hand, any portion of his salary be paid by 
Government, the appointment cannot be made without the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board, nor can he be dismissed 
■ within the period for which he is engaged without the consent 
of the Board. The sanitary authorities, in either case, control 
the duties and salary of the S, I. 

The following are the principal duties of the S. I. as laid 
down by the Local Government Board : — The systematic inspec- 
tion of the district in respect of the nuisances therein existing 
and that require abatement ; the investigation of alleged nui- 
sances or breach of bye-laws or regulations ; reporting to the 
sanitary authorities any noxious or offensive businesses, trades, 
or manufactories established within the district, and the breach 
or non-observance of bye-laws or regulations ; reporting damage 
done to any public works, and also any case of wilful or negli- 
gent waste of water, or any fouling by gas, filth, or otherwise, 
of water used for domestic purposes ; the inspection of premises 
used for the sale of food, to ascertain if anything is exposed for 
sale unfit for such food ; the procuring of samples of food or 
drink suspected to be adulterated, and submitting them for ana- 
lysis. Upon receiving a certificate that the articles of food, or 
drink, or drugs are adulterated, he must cause a complaint to 
be made, and take the other proceedings prescribed by the Act 
(Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875) ; he shall give immediate 
notice to the medical officer of health of the occurrence within 
his district of any contagious, infectious, or epidemic disease of 
a dangerous character; and whenever it appears to him that the 
intervention of such officer is necessary in consequence of the 
existence of any nuisance injurious to health, or of any over- 
crowding in a house, he shall forthwith inform the medical officer 
thereof, &c» The Local Government Board does not deem 
it desirable that the offices of relieving officer and S. I. should 
be held by one and the same person, nor may the superintend- 
ent of police be S. I. ; but in ceitain small towns or districts 
such public posts as surveyor, vaccination-officer, inspector of 
weights and measures, may be united with advantage. The 
duties of the S. I., more especially in large cities, are of the 
highest importance ; and as it is impossible for all of them to be 
discharged by any single individual, assistant inspectors are em- 
ployed, and to each a special department is assigned, such as 
inspector of food, epidemic inspector, &c. 

Sanitary Science, sometimes called Preventive Medicine, 
State Medicine, Hygiene, and Public Health, has been variously 
defined by different authors. Dr. Mapother, in his lectures on 
Public Healthy describes this science as ‘ an application of the 
laws of physiology and general pathology to the maintenance of 
the health and life of communities, by means of those agencies 
which are in common and constant use.’ Perhaps it may be 
more comprehensively defined as follows: ‘An application of 
the laws of physiology and general pathology to the maintenance 
of the health of the human species, and to its development in 
the greatest perfection/ 

ft. S. is naturally divided into public and private ; private 


when it relates to the individual, commonly called Hygiene 
(q. v.) ; and public when it deals with communities, commonly 
called Public Health, or S, S. Regarding S. S. Dr. Guy says, 
in his Lectures on Public Health .*— * It has to do with persons of { 
every rank, of both sexes, of every age. It takes cognisance of 
the places and houses in which they live ; of their occupation 
and modes of life 5 of the food they eat, the water they drink; i 
and the air they breathe. It follows the child to the school ; the 
labourer and artisan into the field, the mine, the factory, the 
workshop ; the sick man into the hospital ; the pauper into the 
workhouse ; the lunatic into the asylum ; the thief to the prison. 

It is with the sailor in his ship, the soldier in his barrack ; and 
it accompanies the emigrant to his home beyond the seas. To 
all these it makes application of a knowledge remarkable for its 
amount, and the great variety of sources whence it is derived. To 
physiology and medicine it is indebted for what it knows of 
nealth and disease ; it levies large contributions on chemistry, 
geology, and meteorology ; it co-operates with the architect and 
engineer ; its work commends itself to the moralist and divine.’ 
This department of medical science has been cultivated, more or 
less, from the most remote times ; and the fact of its having had 
a prominent position in the Mosaic code of laws, the ancient 
medical literature of the Hindus, the Chinese, and the Egyptians, 
shows that S. S. must have been regarded as a most important 
means for the independent existence of communities, even in the 
early dawn of civilisation. In ancient Greece, streams were 
sufficiently numerous to supply the cities with water, and they 
were frequently converted into public fountains by the formation 
of a head for their waters, and the erection of an ornamental 
superstructure. The inhabitants of Rome, however, were not so 
favourably circumstanced, and they had doubtless, for a long 
time, to depend upon the water of the Tiber, and to wells sunk 
within the city, for their water supply ; but the water obtained 
from these sources was in course of time found to be unwhole- 
some and deficient in quantity. The Aqueduct (q. v.) is men- 
tioned by Strabo as among the structures neglected by the 
Greeks, and first brought into use by the Romans in order to 
bring pure water from the hills which surround the Campagna. 
In the 4th c. of the Christian era, the aqueducts of Rome 
amounted to fourteen, the length of the longest being nearly 
59 miles, and some of its arches 109 feet high. Rome was 
also intersected with numerous sewers, some of which, espe- 
cially the Cloaca Maxima (q. v.), were of gigantic size. The 
sewers were constantly flushed by the superfluous waters of 
the aqueducts. There was a distinct administration of the 
sewers, which was entrusted, under the republic, to the cen- 
sors, and under the empiic to particular officers apjjointed 
for that purpose, called cloacamm cura tores, who employed 
condemned criminals in cleansing and repairing them. Under 
the empiie, state physicians were appointed, who held the 
title of cn chi at ms, the first being Amlromachus, physician to 
Nero. In later times, the order appears to have been divided 
into two classes, the archiatri of the palace and those of the 
people. The mode of election of the arckiat? m i populates is 
described in the Theodosian and Justinian codes. In the largest 
towns there were ten archiatri, one to each district or sub- 
division ; seven in towns of the second order ; and five in the 
smaller ones ; and in some respects the duties of these physicians 
seem to have been identical with those of our medical officers of 
health. In ancient Rome we have the best example of a large 
city possessed of an abundant and pure water supply, and well 
sewered ; some of the sewers being of such superior construction 
that they serve their original purpose even to the present day. 

From the downfall of the Roman Empire until very recent 
times, S. S. made no advances in Europe, but remained a dead 
letter. When the empire was overrun by successive hordes of 
barbarians, pillage and destruction were the ordeT of the day. 
The aqueducts and sewers of Rome were destroyed, and allowed 
to remain in a state of disrepair, the salubrity of the place 
being completely vitiated. For many succeeding centuries, the 
various European states were almost exclusively employed in 
offensive and defensive^ wars, the only honourable occupation 
being that of arms. The cities were constructed with a view 
to defence alone ; the streets and alleys were narrow and 
crooked ; the houses were of the most vicious construction, 
and many had damp, underground apartments; no provision 
was made for potable water, except by the digging of deep 
wells to supply the population during a time of siege; most 
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of the principal towns were surrounded with walls and 
moats \ there were no public arrangements for the removal 
of filth from courts, alleys, and streets, and personal cleanliness 
was unknown. Even in the 16th c., the filtu and wretchedness 
of the English habitations were almost indescribable. An eye- 
witness says, * The floors of the houses are generally made of noth- 
ing but loam, and are strewed with rushes which, being constantly 
put on fresh, without a removal of the old, remain Tying there, 
in some cases for twenty years, with fish bones, broken victuals, 
and other filth underneath, and impregnated with the urine of 
dogs and men. 1 Macaulay in his celebrated chapter on * The 
State of England in 1685,* says that at that time meat, though 
cheaper than in former years, was -still so dear that hundreds 
and thousands of families scarcely knew the taste of it ; that 
bread such as is now given to the inmates of workhouses was 
then “seldom seen even on the trencher of a yeoman or of a 
shopkeeper, and that the great majority of the natives lived 
almost entirely on rye, barley, and oats. Soap was rarely used 
except by the wealthy ; linen was so highly priced that it was 
beyond the reach of the lower classes, who, from their extreme 
indigence, lived in an utterly miserable condition and in a state 
of Scythian filth. The ministers of religion were also opposed 
to all measures of public and private hygiene, and the people 
were taught that the highest virtue consisted in mortifying the 
body, saintliness of character and filthiness of home and person 
being indissolubly associated. S. S. was thus utterly disre- 
garded during the early and middle ages, as it was supposed to 
unfit man both for this world and that which is to come. ’ 

The inevitable consequences of such insanitary modes of living 
at length appeared, and Europe was visited by a scries of des- 
tructive plagues in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries such as had 
probably never before been experienced by the human race. To- 
wards the close of 1347, four ships full of plague-patients returned 
from the Levant to Genoa, and introduced the Oriental plague, 
or as it was popularly termed the Black Death, into Italy. In 
1348 it broke out at Avignon, and in the course of a few years it 
spread over the whole of Europe, devastating even Iceland and 
Greenland. It has been calculated that Europe lost at least a 
fourth of its population, and 25,000,000 of its inhabitants fell 
victims to the black death within three years. See Black Death. 
The Medical Faculty of Paris accounted for the cause of the plague 
as follows : — * It is known that in India, and the vicinity of the 
Great Sea, the constellations which combated the rays of the 
sun and the warmth of the heavenly fire, exerted theii powers 
especially against that sea, and struggled violently with its waters. 
These vapours alternately rose and fell for twenty-eight days ; 
but, at last, sun and fire acted so powerfully upon the sea, that 
they attracted a great portion of it to themselves, and the waters 
of the ocean arose in the form of vapour ; thereby the waters 
were in some parts bo corrupted that the fish which they con- 
tained died. These corrupted waters, however, the heat of the 
sun could not consume, neither could other wholesome water, 
had, or snow, or dew, oiiginate therefrom. On the contrary, 
this vapour spread itself through the air, in many places on the 
earth, and enveloped them in a fog. Such was the case all 
over Arabia, in a part of India, m Crete, in the plains and 
valleys of Macedonia, in Hungary, Albania, and Sicily. Should 
the same things occur in Sardinia, not a man will bereft alive ; 
and the like will continue so long as the sun remains in the sign 
of Leo, on all the islands and adjoining countries to which this 
corrupted sea-wind extends, or has already extended from India, 
If the inhabitants of these parts do not adhere to the following 
or similar means and precepts, we announce to them inevitable 
death, except the grace of Christ preserve their lives.’ Such 
was the state of S. S. at the close of the 14th c. Public opinion, 
however, was directed to the Jews as the cause of the great 
mortality, and they were accused of poisoning the public well*. 
It never seems to have occurred to the Faculty of Paris, or to the 
populace, that their wells were capable of being poisoned by 
soakage from the streets, alleys, and courts of their cities, 
saturated with the filth of centuries, and that every city in 
Europe, from the total neglect of every ^anitary precaution, was 
a perfect hotbed for any epidemic disease which might be intro- 
duced. At about this period several contagious diseases seem to 
have been developed de novo. 

When Europe recovered from the shock of this great calamity 
and began to reflect on the events which had transpired, it 
became evident that contagion had much to do with the spread 





of the disease, and that cities might be protected byisoiarion. On 
the 17th January 1374, Bernabo Visconti of Milan issuedthcfirst 
regulations regarding a vigorous barricade against the plague# 
Every plague patient was to be taken out of the city into the 
there to die or to recover. Those who attended upon a plague pan 
tient were to remain apart for ten days before they again associated 
with anybody. The priests were to examine the diseased and 
point out to special commissioners the persons infected, under 
the punishment of the confiscation of their goods and of being 
burned alive, 'Whoever imported the plague, the State con- 
demned his goods to confiscation. Finally, none except those 
who were appointed for that purpose were to attend plague 
patients, under penalty of death and confiscation. When the 
plague returned in 1383, Bernabo forbade the admission Of people 
from infected districts. Disinfection was not altogether neglected 
in these days, for we find that Giovanni Visconti, in the year 1399, 
when the plague broke out in Italy for the sixteenth time, ordered 
that * infected houses were to be ventilated for at least eight or 
ten days, and purified from noxious vapours by Jires and fumiga- 
tions, with balsamic and aromatic substances.’ Straw, rags, and 
the like were to be burned, and the bedsteads which had been 
used, set out for four days in the rain or sunshine, so that by 
means of the one or the other the morbific vapour might be 
destroyed. No one was to venture to make use of beds or clothes 
out of infected houses, unless they had been previously washed 
and dried either at the fire or in the sun.’ During the 15th C. 
the plague broke out seventeen times in different places in Europe, 
and in the year 1485 a special Council of Health, consisting of 
three nobles, was established at Venice to devise measures for 
preventing the entrance of the disease to the Italian dries. 
Quarantine Laws (q. v.) were framed, and the first lazarettos 
were established upon islands at some distance from the city, 
where all strangers coming from places where the existence of 
plague was suspected were detained. When any case of the 
disease appeared in the city, the sick and also their families were 
despatched to the old lazaretto, where they were supplied with 
provisions and medical attendance. When cured, they were 
detained for forty days longer in the new lazaretto, situated on 
another island. Such stringent measures could only be enforced 
by very extensive powers, so that, in 1504, the power of life and 
death over those who violated the quarantine regulations was 
conferred on the Council of Health ; and from the year 15S5 
onwards no appeal was allowed from the sentence of the Council. 
The quarantine laws of the Venetians were gradually adopted by 
the other commercial nations of Europe ; but epidemic disease, 
whether of men or cattle, can never be stamped out by quaran- 
tine or isolation alone, however stringent the regulations may be, 
and however efficiently they may be carried out. Insanitary 
conditions must be removed ; air, water, and food must be freed 
from excremented pollution ; for such conditions give to epidemics 
all their potency. For nearly 600 years after the first invasion 
of the Black Death, Europe trusted almost solely to her quaran- 
tine laws for the arrestment of contagious diseases ; but, although 
these laws have been productive of an immense amount of good, 
they have signally failed in eradicating epidemics fiom our midst. 

Various other epidemics, obviously depending upon insanitary 
conditions, ravaged Europe during the Middle Ages. In August 
1485, after the fate of England had been decided by the battle 
of Bosworth, the Sweating Sickness (q, v.) appeared, and fol- 
lowed Henry’s victorious army to the capital of the kingdom. 
‘Richmond’s army was composed of wandering freebooters, 
“ viU landsnfchte as they were called in Germany, who 
assembled under his banner at Havre ; sharpshooters formed 
under Louis XI., who recklessly pillaged Normandy, and whom 
Charles VIII. gladly made over to Henry* in order to free hi£ 
own territories from so great a scourge. This army may not 
have been worse than others of the same period* but cooped 
up as they were for a whole week in dirty ships, they doubtlessly 
carried about with them all the material for germinating the seeds 
of a pestilential disorder which broke out soon after on the banks 
of the Severn, and in the camp at Litchfield ' {Uecker). The 
last epidemic began at Shrewsbuiy in 1551, and it spread with 
such rapidity and severity that within a few days 960 of the 
inhabitants died. Kaye, or Caius* a physician of that time, de- 
scribes the disease, and ascribes it chiefly to a poisoned condition 
of the atmosphere. * Noxious exhalations from dung-pits, stag- 
nant waters, swamps, impure canals* and the odour offout rushes, 
which were in general use in the dwellings of England, together 
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Mth Ail kin^s of offensive rubbish, seemed not a little to con* 
tribute to it; and it was remarked universally that wherever such 
offensive odours prevailed, the sweating sickness appeared more 
malignant,' The mortality throughout the kingdom was So very 
great >$*afc one historian calls it a depopulation. 

1 Notwithstanding the plagues and murderous epidemics of past 
times, no important additions were made to S. S, beyond the 
quarantine laws of the 14th c., and it was not till the first great 
invasion of cholera in 1832 that the public conscience was stirred 
up* Lamentable as were the fatal results of this and succeeding 
epidemics of cholera in this country, it must be admitted that no 
calamity which ever visited a country has been productive of such 
on amount of good. Official investigations into the sanitary 
condition of the labouring class of the population, published in 
1842, revealed a condition of things of which the public had no 
conception. The correlation of filth and disease was clearly 
established and universally acknowledged, and the consequence 
has been the reconstruction of the cities of Europe. It soon be- 
came evident that legislation was imperatively called for, and the 
first great and comprehensive measure, the groundwork of sani- 
tary legislation in this country, was passed, viz., the Public 
Health Act of 1848. Since that date various Public Health 
Acts (q. v.) have been passed. 

The first great impulse to S. S. in this country was due to the 
labours of Edwin Chadwick, Southwood Smith, Lyon Playfair, 
William Farr, and Dr. E. A. Parkes, who may be said to have 
laid the foundations of the science. 

Dr. Parkes, in his last work on S. S., or Public Healthy 
mentions the following as * the points which are now specially 
engaging attention, and which have to be considered both in 
legislation and in the practical performance of the duties of 
medical officers of health/ 

Condition of open lands, forests , and rivers. The drainage of 
land has a great effect upon public health, more especially as 
regards the following diseases; viz., ague, dysentery, enteric fever, 
Cholera, diseases of the lungs, rheumatism, and catarrhal affec- 
tions. Drainage Operations (q. v.) might, therefore, be under- 
taken by the State, more especially in wet, water-logged, and 
malarious districts. Irrigation (q. v.) is also, in many countries, 
a subject of importance as regards the public health, and the 
operation of sewage irrigation farms should be under State con- 
trol The regulation of forests ought also to be considered a 
State matter, as the climate of a country is influenced by them. 
In some cases the partial clearing of forests is advantageous ; 
but it has frequently happened that indiscriminate clearances have 
been detrimental to the public health. In Germany and Fiance 
there are laws which restrain public action in this lespect. The 
regulations of rivers, such as embankments, narrowings, deepen- 
ings, and removal of obstructions, are important as influencing 
the drainage of large areas, but more especially as regards the 
Pollution of Rivers (q. v.). 

Conditions of Habitations ; Considered under the following 
heads : — (I) Hygienic conditions of cities and towns, with popu- 
lations over 2000 persons. Every town ought to have either a 
system of sewers or deep drainage of some kind, so as to facilitate 
the movement of the ground water, as well as to serve as channels 
for house water. Tiie giound ought to be secured against every 
source of excremental pollution by the systematic removal of 
refuse, and by the paving of all streets and courts. Public 
Sewers (a. v.) in connection with water-closets should be water- 
tight. 1 Made-soil/ which is usually composed of cinder refuse, 
toad-scrapings, &c, # should be well drained, so that air and water 
may freely pass through it, and it should not be built upon before 
three or fours years after being laid down. Gas-mains should 
# also be perfectly tight, for an escape of gas may he sucked into 
houses, even from considerable distances. Covet ing the pathways 
of streets with paving stones, prevents the evolution of effluvia, 
and facilitates the cleansing of the surface. The best kind of 
town roadway for horse and carriage traffic is the wooden pave- 
ment laid with asphalt, in a particular way on a prepared basis, 
as it is durable and easily cleaned both by rain and by washing. 
Streets should be so formed as to admit of a free current of air 
to all parts o{ a town ; and in no case should a street be less in 
width than one and a half times the height of a house. There 
should be open spaces at the back of the houses ; and large open 
spaces should be provided at intervals. Wide, straight streets 
are useful both for ventilation and traffic, as well as for a com- 
plete system of drainage and the laying of pipes. Regarding 
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density of population, the general rule may be observed that 
‘whatever be the size of the houses, the amount of ground 
not occupied by them, in any given area, should be con- 
siderably in excess of the amount actually taken up by 
houses.* In houses, every room should vbe ventilated directly 
on the external air, and should be hot less titan 9 feet 
in height, in the smallest houses, and from ten to eleven feet 
in larger rooms. In the water-closets there should be cross* 
ventilation into the open air. In a town with sewers and water* 
closets, a daily supply of not less than twenty-five gallons per 
head should be provided ; but if there are no water-closets, from 
fourteen to twenty gallons will suffice. The water should be 
pure, and free from any chance of contamination with excreta, 
or with refuse matter from habitations. In towns, shallow wells 
should be forbidden, as it is impossible tq secure them from 
contamination by soakage. Reservoirs should contain from two 
to three months’ supply, and the water should be filtered through 
sand of about three feet in depth. The greatest care should be 
taken in thoroughly guarding water-pipes and cisterns from con- 
tamination. In all towns the water-service should be at high 
pressure. A copious supply is also required for public baths, wash- 
nouses, flooding and washing streets, and putting out fires. Dirty 
house water or slops should be removed by means of sinks ana 
trapped pipes or sewers to an appropriate outfall, where it should 
be subjected to intermittent filtration and then carried into the 
nearest stream. The dry refuse of houses, such as cinders and 
ashes, should be frequently removed, and daily if possible. The 
solid and liquid excreta, which average respectively about two and 
a half ounces of solids and forty fluid ounces daily for each person, 
should not be allowed to soak into the earth or remain near 
dwellings. In towns of above 10,000 inhabitants either of three 
plans of removal may be adopted : (1) the dry plan, with frequent 
removal ; (2) the water system ; (3) the air or pneumatic system 
of Captain Liernur. (See article Sewage, Disposal of). The 
cleansing of the surface area of towns is of great importance, as 
the mud and dirt of towns, and refuse of all kinds, soon decom- 
pose and give out effluvia injurious to health, especially in narrow 
courts and lanes, and in wet, hot weather. The supply of food, 
including the regulation of cowhouses and bakehouses, has also 
| an important bearing on public health ; and the duty of super- 
vision rests on the sanitary authority. Food should be fresh and 
free from adulteration ; slaughter-houses should not be allowed 
in OLnsely-populated districts. In cowhouses there should be 
at least 1000 cubic feet of space for each animal, and cleanliness 
should be enforced. The condition of small cowhouses, and 
dairies attached to them, requires special attention, as both 
enteric fever and scarlatina are spread thiough the medium of 
milk. Meat so decomposed as to be discoloured and have a 
putrid smell, as also meat with abscesses and suppurations, should 
be condemned. The meat from animals dead from the following 
diseases is dangeious to health : cattle plague, anthrax, small- 
pox, splenic apoplexy, carbuncular diseases, hog cholera, typhus 
and scarlet fever. Cysticerci in poik, beef, and mutton give rise 
to tapeworm in man. Wheat, flour, and bread may be un* 
wholesome fiom ergot, fungi, and acari, and may be adulterated 
with alum, or mixed with cheaper grains or mineral matter. 
Milk may be unwholesome from the presence of blood, pus, casts 
and fungi, and more especially from the tnatcries morbi of specific 
diseases. The various adulterations of food aie too numerous 
even to be mentioned in detail. The law permits mixtures to 
be sold in some cases, if the admixture is stated on a label. The 
regulation of trades is secured under the Mines, Factories, and 
Workshops Acts, the object of these Acts being, among other 
things (such as restriction of labour at certain ages), to provide 
that the common conditions of health are not violated. Another 
point is to prevent any of the processes being nuisances, or 
injurious to the health either of the workpeople or the inhabitants 
of the surrounding districts. The sale of alcohol, in its various 
forms, requires regulation if the public health is to be regarded. 
The arrest of the contagious and infectious diseases is of the 
greatest importance. The more important of these diseases are, 
among children, small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, hooping- 
cough, diphtheria, and enteric fever; among adults, enteric 
fever, typhus, small-pox, and relapsing fever. Syphilis and 
gonorrhoea should also be included. The general principles on 
which the prevention is based are, (1) the recognition of the 
places of origin or conditions of growth of the morbid agent ; 
(2) the recognition of the means of spread of the agent ; and (3) 
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the early removal of* the agency from among the community, so 
that the risk of spreading may be lessened. When patients 
suffering from infectious diseases cannot be isolated in private 
houses, they may be removed by order of the sanitary authority 
to hospitals. Clothing and bedding should be disinfected in 
chambers in which a temperature of 240° F. can be reached, or 
by means of Chemical Disinfectants (q. v.). The disinfection of 
the excreta, or of discharges from the body, and of the air sur- 
rounding the sick, should also be attempted. Disinfection, 
whatever the mode may be, should be practised at once, and 
should commence at the bedside of the patient. The disposal of 
the dead is a matter of great importance as regards health. 
Mortuary chapels ought to be constructed in all towns and 
villages, to which all corpses should be removed from the homes 
of the poor within thirty-six hours after death. Cemeteries 
should be provided at convenient distances from towns, and they 
ought to have a dry soil, so that the ground water shall never 
rise high enough to meet the corpse. Owing to the contamina- 
tion of air in our cemeteries, no houses should be nearer than 
500 feet, and great care should be taken of tire drainage to 
prevent water contamination. Disposal of the dead by cre- 
mation, and, in the case of seaboard towns, by burying the body 
in the sea, lias been strongly urged by some as the most appro- 
priate modes. 

Hygienic Conditions of Villages . — The problem of rural sani- 
tation is by no means an easy one ; for, in many cases, the houses 
are old, dilapidated, and destitute of proper conveniences. The 
water supply is, generally, more or less polluted from soakage 
from the dirty house-water, from ashpits and dunghills. All 
appliances are, in fact, often wanting. The wells may be 
guarded, however, by carrying off to a distance all the slop -water 
by drains of some kind, and by lemoval of the excreta from the 
vicinity of wells. This may be effected by a pail system 
or without the use of diied earth or charcoal, according to cir- 
cumstances. Conjoint action may be taken in the procuring, 
drying, and distributing the earth, and m the removal of the 
mixed earth and excreta. 

Hygienic Conditions of Houses . — In certain cases the Local 
Authority has power over the inteiior of a house. Commun 
lodging-houses arc registered and inspected, and are subject to 
certain regulations. In the metropolitan lodging-houses, 240 
cubic feet, and in Dublin and many other towns 300 cubic feet, 
are allowed. Cellar habitations must be in accordance with cer- 
tain conditions of space, height, window area, &c. In England, 
proceedings may be taken to abate overcrowding of the inhabi- 
tants consisting of more than one family ; but there is no legal 
amount as to air space. In Scotland, the General Improvement 
and Police Act of 1S62 enacts that children under eight years of 
age shall have 150 cubic feet, and persons over that age 300. j 
The minimum ought to be at least 400 cubic feet. Power may 
be obtained by the Artizans’ Dwelling Act of 1875 to P u ^ down 
houses that continue to be * so engrained with disease ’ that no 
expenditure of money can remedy them. The following arc the 
chief causes of the unhealthiness of house*: Dampness, arising from 
a damp soil, water rising in wall-?, or coming from a leaking roof 
or blocked water- pi pes. Excessive coldness of air from draughts, 
or from insufficient warming. Impurity of the air, arising from 
impure air being drawn from the ground or basement into the 
house, or other impurities outside the house ; from the air in the 
house being contaminated by effluvia from closets and pipes ; 
from products of combustion ; from products of respiration and 
transpiration ; and from unclcanliness of persons, clothes, walls, 
floors, and furniture. Impurity of the water, arising from the 
water becoming impure on the premises, from un cleaned, un- 
covered cisterns ; and from the absorption of foul air from pipes 
and drains by the surface of the water. Lead may also be taken 
up. Impurities from uncleanncs* of the house, arising from the 
absorption of organic impurities by walls and ceilings, or from 
the collection of such impurities in the chinks of floors or on the 
furniture. The great point is to have the house-air pure, so as 
in no way to injure or depress the functions of respiration. 

Vital Statistics (q. v.).— The chief vital statistics bearing upon 
public health are the determination of the birth-rate ; of the 
death-rate according to sex, age, and disease. The gross death- 
rate, as calculated on the mean population, is that which is 
commonly used to indicate the health of a town or district. 
This general death-rate is calculated on the population, as ascer- 
tained positively by the census every ten years, alterations being 
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made in the Interval* by the known yearly rate -of 'inttefaga and 
decrease, and by approximative corrections for eKrigt*£io&' It 
is assumed that the health of no community is saXianottthr if, the 
general death-rate exceeds per 1000 of population per Annum ; 
but the standard rate might be reasonably towered to as* Or ar, . 
To form a correct estimate of the public health it is necessary to 
ascertain the mortality according to age and disease* A general 
high death-rate may be owing entirely to a high infantile death- 
rate, while adults may be healthy. In our Urge Cities the deaths 
of children under five years of age frequently constitute half the 
deaths at all ages, whereas in all England the infantile death* 
rate may be only one quarter or 25 per cent, of the total deaths, 
and in healthy districts and in good families it may be much 
lower than this. It is necessary also to determine the diseases 
causing the infantile death-rate, the child death-rate, and the 
adult or general death-rate. The birth-rate should also be con* 
sidered in connection with the infantile and child death-rate. 
The relative proportion of the infectious or communicable dis- 
eases should be carefully noted, as also all those diseases depend- 
ing upon preventable causes, or removable unhealthy conditions 
of atmosphere and mode of life. From vital statistics we learn 
that, as compared with former periods, the expectation of life is 
improving in the chief European countries, and that the mean 
age at death is also greater than formerly, and with each new 
advance in wise legislation the public health has improved. See 
Epidemics of the Middle Ages , by J, F. C. Hecker, M.D, (1864); 
A Handbook of Hygiene, by Dr. Wilson (1876!; Public Health , 
by Dr. Paikcs (1876) ; Dictionary of Hygiene and Public Health , 
by I)r. A. Wynter Blyth (1876); Manual of Practical Hygiene* 
by Dr. Parkes, edited by Dr. De Chaumont (1878). For cur* 
lent sanitary literature see Sanitary Record \ London; Sanitary 
Journal , Glasgow; Sanitarian , New York. 

San Jacin'to, Battle of, fought April 21, 1836, on the 
river S. J., and near the bay of the same name, was the last 
battle in the Texan War of Independence. In it the Texan forces 
under General Houston completely defeated the Mexican army 
under Gcneial Santa Anna. The latter was taken prisoner, but 
liberated on the condition that he should use his influence to 
secure the recognition of Texan independence. 

San'jak (Turk, ‘a standard ’) is the oldest name of an admin- 
istrative or governmental division of a Turkish province. The 
mlcr, who has to furnbh the sultan with a definite number of 
troops, was called a S.-Beg, because he was entitled in war to 
cairy a one horse-tail standard. In more recent times several 
sanjaks were amalgamated to form an eyalet, now a vila- 
yet or pashalik, but they still form subordinate administrative 
divisions, under the rule of kaimakams (* deputy-governors').— - 
S.- or Chyrka-Shcrij is the name given to the sacred flag of the 
Prophet, which is preserved in the Serai at Constantinople. It 
1* the oiiflamme of the Tuikish Empire. 

San Joaquin', a river of California, U.S., rises in the Sierra 
Nevada, and after receiving the surplus waters of the Tulare 
Slough, flows N.W., through the splendid valley of S. T. to 
the Sacramento. It is 350 miles long, and is navigable for large 
steamers up to Stockton. 

San J os<§, the capital of the Republic of Costa Rica, almost 
midway between the Carribean Sea and the Pacific, 15 miles 
N. \V. of Cartago, the ancient capital, and about 50 miles E. of 
, Puma Arenas (‘sandy point*), its seaport on the Pacific. A railway 
is in course of construction from this port to Puerto Liraon on 
the Carribean Sea, and the portion between Cartago and S. J. 
is completed. S. J. is the scat of a university, and is the centre* 
of a great coffee-growing district. Estimated pop. (1877) 26,000, 
of whom a large number are Germans. 

San Jose, a town of the State of California, U.S., in the 
Santa Clara valley, 50 miles S. of San Francisco by rail. It 
has 9 churches, 6 newspapers, and 7 public schools, in addition 
to the state normal school which is situated here. It is the 
centre of a rich agricultural district, and has considerable trade 
in wheat, wine, and preserved fruits. Pop. (tSjo) 9089* 

San Juan', capital of the Argentine province of S* S. 
America, on a river of the same name, 660 miles N.W. of Buenos 
Ayres. It is frequently known as S. J. de la Fronton*. Pop. 
20,000. The western and uonhem portions of the province 
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are traversed by spurs of the Cordillera, and possess a fertile 
BoU and delightful climate* Pop. of the province, 60,000. 

Son Juan Boundary Question, a dispute between Britain 
add the tJnited States as to the ownership of the island of San 
Juan, in the Gulf of Georgia, S. of Vancouver's Island. It was 
simultaneously occupied by the British and Americans in 1859. 
The Americans claimed that their boundary, under the treaty of 
1846, ran from the Lake of the Woods along 49® N. lat., and 
only deflected southward through the Canal de Haro and the 
Straits of Fuca so as to leave Vancouver's Island untouched. 
Britain, on the other hand, maintained that the boundary line 
passed through Rosario Straits to the S. of San Juan. The 
Americans rejected arbitration six different times, but in 1872 
the matter was finally referred to the German Emperor, who 
decided in favour of the American claim. 

dan Juan del Norte, or Grey Town, the principal sea- 
port of Nicaragua, Central America, on the Atlantic, at the 
mouth of the River San Juan, i8ij miles from the Pacific coast. 
See Nicakagua. 

San Juan' de Puer'to Rico, the capital of the Spanish 
W. Indian Island of Puerto Rico, situated on a narrow peninsula 
off the N. coast, is connected with Caguas, an inland town 23 
miles distant, by a good macadamised road. It has a good hai - 
hour, a cathcdial, a theatre, and extensive foitifications, I11 
1876 there entered 102 British vessels of 16,605 tons, and cleared 
102 of 23,807 tons, the value of exports being £526,345. Esti- 
mated pop. (1875) 27,000. some 2000 of whom perished in a 
nine months' visitation of small-pox (1876). 

Sankar- ch&ry a, a great Hindu teacher of the Vedanta 
(q. v.) school of philosophy. He was a native of Malabar, and 
is supposed to have flourished at the end of the 7th c. It was 
thiough his influence that Buddhism was extiipated fiom India. 

Sdnkhya ( f synthetic enumeration’), the second, but perhaps 
the oldest, of the six Hindu schools of philosophy, said to have 
been founded by the sage Kapila, Its central principle is 
pakriti , * the cvolver or producer,’ which 111 combination with 
the soul is the cause and cicalor of all things. As developed 
out of prakrtli twenty-three entities are synthetically enumerated. 
The S. philosophy is thus dualistic in its nature, and leans 
towards atheism. 

Saukt-Ingbert', a small town in the Bavarian Palatinate, 
33 miles S.W, of Kaiserslautern by rail, and 7 miles N.E. of 
baarbruck. It has great coal-mines and ironwoiks 111 its neigh- 
bouihood. Pop., with the S.-l. honvvoiks (755) and the S.-I. 
Mine (1462), 2| miles distant, (1875) 9-20. 

San Lu'ear D© Barrame'da, a Spanish seaport in the pro- 
vince of Cadiz, on the left bank and near the mouth of the 
Guadaiquivcr. It carries on an active coast trade, and exports 
wirie and huits. Pop, iS,I3Q. 

San Lu'is, a piovince and town of the Argentine Republic. 
The town, commonly known as S. L. de la Punta, is situated 
445 miles W.N.W. of Buenos A vies, and has a pop. of about 
Sooo; the pop. of the province (1869) was 53,294. 

San Lu'is Potosi', a state in the icpublic of Mexico, bounded 
by New Leon, Tamaulipas, Vera Ciu/., Querctaio, Guanajuato, 
and Zacatecas. Area, 27,500 sq. miles; estimated pop. (1877) 
476,500. It is traversed by several mountain -ranges, which form 
plateaus in the N.W., and slope in the S.E. into low plains. The 
soil is fertile and the climate salubnous. Rich hnests of tiee.-> exist 
in the mountains, and precious rnetaU are found, though they arc 
not now wrought. Sheep and cattle icaiing are the only occu- 
pations of the people. — S. L. P., the capital, is situated on a 
plateau 6350 feet high, 225 miles N.N.W, of Mexico. It is 
surrounded with gardens, and is well built. It has a cathedral, 
five churches, three monasteries, and an aqueduct, and catries 
on trade with Tampico in wines and woven fabiics. Its manu- 
factures include shoes, hats, and haul ware. Pop. (1S74) 31,389. 

San Mar'co in La'mis, a town* of Southern Italy, in the 
province of Foggia, on the Gargano, 13 miles E. of San Sevcro. 
It has some trade in corn and wine. Pop. (1874) 14,540, 

San Mari no. Sec Marino, San. 

San Minia'to dei Tedeschi, a town in N. Italy, on the 
Florence and Leghorn railway, 25 miles W. of the former town, 
bos a fine cathedral dating from the 10th <;. Pop. (1874) 16, 187. 
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Sannaza'ro, Giaoopo, an Italian poet, bdm in Naples, July 
28, 1458, lived much in France, and was ft favourite of Frederico 
III. He died at Naples 27th April 1530. His principal work 
is Arcadia, a postered medley in verse and prose, which in the 
course of a century went through sixty editions. A Latin poem, 
De Partu Virginis , acquired for him the name of the Christian 
Virgil. S.’s other works are, Sonetii et Canzoni, Ecloga V/., 
Ekgiantm Libri 111 De Morte Christi ad Af or tales Lamentatio, 
See Crispo’s Vita di S. (Nap. 1720), 

San Nican'dro Gargan'ico, a town of S. Italy, province of 
Capitanata, on the Gargano, 26 miles N. of Foggia, It has 
some trade in wool and grain. Pop. (1874) 7895. 

San Nic olas, or Sao Nicola'o, one of the Cape Verd 

Islands <q. v.). 

Sannydsf, properly a Hindu of the fourth order, who has 
renounced the world and lives by mendicancy. But the term is 
now applied to all sorts of religious beggars, especially to 
devotees of Siva, who correspond to the Mahommedan fakirs. 
7 ’hey wander about the country, or are collected In convents. 
At the end of the last century they became a terror in Bengal, 
forming armed bands and ravaging the country. 

San Re'nao, a town of N. Italy, province of Porto Maurizio, 
in a fertile district on the Mediterranean, 31 miles E.N.E. of 
Nice by 1 nil. Sheltered by a semicitele of hills which attain 
to 4000 feet, and are nowhere mote than 4 miles distant, and 
enjoying a mean tempcratuie in summer of 73° F. and in 
winter of 40° F., it has become a favourite resort of invalids. 
The town is interesting from its antique style of building, and 
is surrounded by luxuriant lemon and orange orchards and palm- 
groves. Building speculation reached a climax heie in 1876, 
when villas were let at 10,000 fiancs. Pop. (1874) 9017. 

San Roque, a town of Spain, province of Cadiz, on the Bay 
of Gibraltar. The cheapness of living and salubrity of the 
climate attract many English visitors in summer. Emit and 
vegetable*, are produced. Pop. 7619. 

San Salvador. See Sao Salvador. 

San Salvador', the smallest but most densely populated, 
and next to Costa Rica most advanced of the republics of Cen- 
tral America, is bounded W. by Guatemala, N. and E. by Hon- 
duK-s, and S. by tire Pacific Ocean. Aiea, 9594 sq. miles; 
pop. ( Gotha Almanack , 1877) 434,520. Lying along the Pacific 
for 150 miles, it i» occupied by the W. slopes of the Cordillera, 
and separated fiom the table-land of Honduras by the valley of 
the Rio Lcrnpa. A strip of level land, with an average breadth of 
1 5 miles, stretches along the coast, and parallel with this and with 
the main mass of the Cordillera runs the central plateau of $. S., 
fiom 2500 to 32S0 feet above the sea, and traversed by a voh 
came chain, of which sixteen peaks are still active. In this 
range the highest summits are Sail Vincente (7875 feet), and 
San Miguel (7810 feet). The Rio Lempa (138 miles long) is 
the largest river. Othets aic the Rio de Fa/, Ji boa, and 
Sirama or Sail Miguel. There are two considerable lakes in 
S. S. ; the Lake of Guixar in the N.W. of the state, So miles 
in circumference, which feeds the Rio Lempa, and Lake Zlop- 
ango in the centie, 9 miles long by three broad, which has its 
outlet by the Jiboa. The coast is unbroken, save by the deep bay 
of Fonseca and that of Jiquilisco. The chief ports arc La Union, 
Liberiad, and Acajulla. The soil of S. S. is generally feitiie, and 
in some parts extremely rich, while the climate, though tropical, 
is tolerably healthy except in the strip along the coast. The 
chief puisuit is agriculture, as the minerals of the country are 
now almost unwrought. The chief productions arc maize, sugar, 

! coffee, tobacco, indigo, and ‘Peruvian balsam.’ the latter pro- 
duced in a coast tract, 30 miles in length from Libertad to Aca- 
jutla, known as Costa de Bahama. The inhabitants of S. S., 
consisting of aboriginal and mixed laces, \uth about 10,000 
1 whites, are the most industrious in Central America. Its rail- 
ways bad a length in 1877 of 36$ miles, and its telegraphs in 

1875 of *98 nulcs. The commerce is chiefly with the United 
Stales and Great Britain. The value of imports in 1874 was 
£430,112; of exports (coffee, hides, caoutchouc, flour, &c.) f 
£679,221 (£1,061,481 in t S77). The President is elected for four 
years, and there are a Senate of twelve, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of twenty-four members. The estimated revenue for 

1876 amounted to £391,670, and tlic expenditure to £352,170. 
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The public debt, largely increased by war With Honduras 
(1872-73), was ^872,645 in 1875. — S. 6., capital of the 
above, is situated on a plain 2100 feet above the sea, at the 
foot of a volcano of the same name, and connected with its 
port, La Libcrtad, by a good road 15 miles in length. It 
has a beautiful situation and fertile surroundings, but has 
been repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes, most recently in 1854, 
after which the surviving inhabitants built a town on a neigh- 
bouring site which was called Nueva S. S. The new capital 
was again partly destroyed by a series of earthquakes, and 
simultaneous eruptions of the neighbouring Tzalco volcano, 
which began March 4, and ended March 19, 1873. Pop. 20,000. 

San sanding', a town of Bambarra (q. v.), W, Africa, situated 
on the Joliba, or Upper Niger, 25 miles N.E. of Sego. It has 
an active trade in salt, beads, and cotton cloth. Pop. 11,000. 

Sansculottes (‘without breeches’) was the name given 
during the French Revolution by the aristocrats to the ragged 
democrats. As republicanism waxed ficicer the term lost its 
reproach ; and at one time, to ensure safety, a profession of 
sansculotiistn was necessary. 

San Sebastian', a seaport of Spain, and since 1854 the 
capital of the province of Guipuzcoa, on the Bay of Biscay, 
38 1 J miles E.N.E. of Madrid by 1 ail. It is built on a low 
peninsula, terminating in a conical rock 660 feet high, on the 
summit of which stands the fortified castle La Mota, and is 
flanked E. by the estuary of the Urumca, and W. by the small 
bay which forms the harbour, The town, which has been 
mostly rebuilt since the two sieges of 1813, lias become one of 
the most frequented watering-places in Spain. It has a marine 
school, a commercial school, and an anchor factory. In 1S71, 
its exports (consisting of flour, wine, and preserves) amounted 
to ^72, 65 6 ; and its imports to ^428,664 (one- fourth cotton). In 
the same year there entered and cleared its port 186 vessels, of 
48,378 tons. I'op. ^877) 17,902. 

San Seve'ro, a town in the province of Capitanata, S. Italy, 
184 miles S. of Ancona and 1 7 N. of Foggia by rail, lies in a district 
rich in gram, wine, and tobacco. It was captured and sacked by 
the French in 1799. Cholera raged here furiously in 1S65. 
Pop. (1876) 16,000. 

Sans'krit. (1.) Language, — S. (derived from satn and kri. 
meaning ‘put together, polished,’ as opposed to 1’iaknt, ‘the 
vernacular ') is the classical language of the Hindus, and in philo- 
logical interest the most important of all forms of human speech. 
It belongs to the Aryan or Indo-Euiopean family of languages, 
which also comprises the Zend, the Greek and Latin, the Celtic, 
the Teutonic, and the Slavic tongues. All these stand to one 
another in the relation of sistcrslnp, being descended from a 
common parent, * who died in giving them birth.’ This genea- 
logical connection, now fiinily established by the science of 
comparative philology, has only been ascertained since the 
knowledge of S. was introduced into Europe at the close of the 
last century. The peculiar characteristic of S. is that it preserves 
more abundant traces of the hypothetical primitive type than 
any other member of the Indo-European group. It is the eider 
sister, in whose lineament-, the likeness of the common ancestor 
is most easily recognisable, and its own derivatives are to be 
found in the dialects spoken at the present day throughout the N. 
of India — Hindi (the language of Hindustan proper or the Upper 
Gangetic Valley), Bengali (spoken in Lower Bengal), and Mahrdthi 
and Gujarathi (spoken in Bombay), all of which are lineally 
descended from S. in the same manner that Italian, 2 ** tench, and 
Spanish are descended fiom Latin. The languages spoken in the 
S. of the peninsula belong to the Dravidian stock (q. v.), but tlicy 
contain many words of S. origin, and the character in which they 
are written has been corrupted from the Nagari (q. v.) alphabet 
of S. Pdli (q. v.), the classical language of Buddhism, and itself 
an offshoot of S. 

The S. language possesses a threefold attraction. .Not 
only did its discovery enable us to unlock the secret chamber 
of comparative philology, but in itself it presents a study of 
absorbing interest both for the wealth of the literature that it 
embalms and also for the unrivalled exuberance of its grammatical 
forms. Though no longer a spoken language, its meaning has 
never been a lo.it secret to be recovered by successful decipher- 
ment, like the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Assyria. Its correct interpi elation has been kept alive to 
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the present day by a continuous current of oral and written 
tradition, handed down by the Brdhmans or Hindu priests, who 
had a personal interest in preserving the religious and legal 
doctrines by which they maintained their supremacy over the 
common people. But, fortunately, S. is not the only sacred 
language of the Vedas, or religious books* In that case the 
knowledge of it might readily have passed into oblivion, or 
lived on only as a superstitious jargon. It is also the repository of 
law, philosophy, poetry, and science. In the whole field of lite-* 
rature, history alone is wanting. Until the needs of British 
administration drew attention to the study of the vernaculars, 
S. was in fact the one written language of Indio. Considering 
the voluminous character of S. literature, which equals the 
lemains of either Greece or Rome, it is curious to reflect that its 
very existence was unknown in Europe until the 18th c. When 
learned missionaries or members of the civil service reported 
that a language existed in India as ancient as Hebrew itself, and 
with a literature that might vie with that of Greece, their state- 
ments were at first received with derision. But the epoch was 
ready to welcome new discoveries ; and as the 19th c. dawned, 
the study of S. by European scholars began, and the foundations 
of philology were securely laid. The first to introduce S. litera- 
ture to the western world was Sir William Jones (q. v. ), who 
founded the Asiatic Society at Calcutta in 1784. He was suc- 
ceeded by Henry Colebrooke (q. v.), whose especial merit it was 
to collect the materials which subsequent students used. These 
two eminent Anglo-Indians chiefly concerned themselves with 
S. literature as a branch of Oriental study. It was reserved for 
Francis Bopp (q. v.) to fix definitely the position of the S. lan- 
guage m the Aryan family by his Comparative Grammar (Berl. 
1833). In our own times a superficial acquaintance with the 
subject has been made the common property of all educated 
Englishmen through the luminous lectures of Professor Max 
Muller (q. v.), and the Original S. Texts of Dr. John Muir 
(q. v.). A Chair of S. has now a recognised place in every 
fully organised university. 

Regarded as a language. S, claims attention from the exces- 
sive flexibility of its modulations. As opposed to agglutinative 
languages of the Turanian type, wheie each word is a root and 
remains constant even in compounds, S. represents the most 
highly developed foim of the inflexional stage. As Greek to 
Lai m, and as the Gieek of Hornet to the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, so is S. to the other members of the I ndo- European 
family. The possible gi animat ical changes of every noun and 
every verb are only limited by the mathematical law of permu- 
tations ; and each of these changes is classified in 6. grammar, 
and has to be learned by the student. Again, these changes are 
all formed in accordance with a principle ol euphonic ortho- 
graphy, which governs the construction of compounds of inordi- 
nate length. In grammar, as iri metaphysics, logic, and pioiody, 
the genius of the Hindu mind favours interminable niceties of 
distinction without apparent difference. And these niceties do 
not represent corruptions of lecent growth, but are the funda- 
mental characteristic of the primitive language. 

(2.) Literature. — S. literature may be broadly divided into two 
classes — (1) the religious books of remote antiquity, represented 
by the Vedas ; and \2) the later literatuie of law, poetry, philo- 
sophy, grammar, science, and medicine, This classification, 
which is based upon chronological e vidence, roughly corresponds 
vmh the twofold classification made by the Hindus themselves 
into sruti or ‘ revelation,’ and smnti or ‘ tradition.’ The earliest 
of the Vedas (q.v.), consisting of mantras or hymns of prayer 
and praise addressed to the devas o r ‘shining ones,’ is supposed 
to have been written between 1500 and 1200 B.c. The later 
Vedas, viz., the brahman a s 01 ritualistic precepts, and the upani • 
shads or esoteric doctrines, gradually led the way to the mythical 
stories of the Puranas (q. v. ) and the Tdntras (q. v.), upon which 
the debased polytheistic faith of modem Hinduism (q. v.) rests. 
Second only in authority to the Vedas come the Dharmasdstras 
or law-books, of which the Code of Menu (q. v.) is the principal 
and best known. This code is supposed to have been compiled 
in about the 5th c. B.c. Upon it has been reared the entire 
superstructure of caste. Closely connected with both religion 
and law, though later in date, is the system of Brdhmanical phi- 
losophy, of which six several schools are enumerated : (1) Nydya, 
(2) Vaiseshika, (3) Sdnkbya, (4) Yoga, (5) Mimdnsa, and (6) 
Vedanta. The historical interest of this system of philosophy 
depends upon its connection with the rise or Buddhism in Indid. 
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More attractive than all these to the “Western taste is Sanskrit 
poetry, which affords a rich harvest alike in epic, dramatic, and 
lyric art The two great epic poems, the Rdmayana (q. v.) and 
the Mahdbhirata (q, v«)> are supposed to have been written 
about the 3d c, B.C. The earliest S. drama, the Mrichchhakati, ] 
or * Clay Cart/ is assigned to the 1st c. B.c. The most popular 
lyric is the Gitagovinda of the poet Jayadeva, who probably 
lived in the 12th c. A.D. Among the vast remaining heap of 
S. L. it must suffice to indicate the grammar of Panmi (q. v.) 
And his successors, the astronomy of Aryabhatta, and innumer- 
able treatises on mathematics, music, logic, medicine, and 
architecture* See, besides the works of Benfey, Goldstiicker, 
Burnouf, and Monier Williams, Lassen’s Indtsche Alterthams- 
kunde (4 vols. Bonn, 1S47-61), Max Muller’s History of the 
Ancient Sanscrit Literatim (Lond. 1859), Dr. J. Muir's Original 
Sanscrit Texts (5 vols. 1858-70), Professor FI. II. Wilson’s Col- 
lected Works (vols. i.-xi, 1864-70), edited by Rost and Hall, and 
Philibert Soupc’s Etudes snr ta Littfrature Sanscritc (Par. 1878). 
The principal manual lexicons are those by Benfey (Lond. 1866) 
and Monier Williams (1872); the only modem dictionary with 
any pretension to completeness is the great work of Boktlingk 
and Roth (St. Petersb. 1855-75). 

San’ta Ann’a, a town in the republic of San Salvador, on 
the Pacific coast of Central America, 32 miles N.W. of San 
Salvador city. Pop, 12,000. 

San'ta Ann'a Don Anto'nio Lo'pez do, a former president 
of Mexico, was born at Jalapa, February 21, 1798. lie fought 
against his countrymen in the war of independence, but recog- 
nised Iturbide as Emperor in June 1822 ; soon after quarrelled 
with him, ‘pronounced* for a republic in December, and by 
May 1823 had overthrown the Imperial Government. When 
Guadalupe Victoria was elected president, S. A. withdrew from 
public affairs for some years, but in 1828 he reappeared as the 
supporter of Guerrero in a new contest for the presidency, won 
great popularity by forcing the Spanish general Bairadas to sur- 
render with Ins whole army at Tampico, September II, 1829, 
and in 1833 was himself elected president. On this occasion he 
came forward as the candidate of the ‘liberal’ party, then organ- 
l ised for the first time in Mexico, but soon threw over his party 
and headed a clerical reaction whose success brought about such 
internal disorders that the Texan colonists declared their inde- 
pendence. In the war that followed S. A. was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Jacinto, Apui 21-22, 1836, obtained his freedom 
in the following year, but lost the favour of his countrymen by 
negotiating a treaty during Ins captivity recognising the inde- 
pendence of Texas. His gallant defence of Vera Cruz against 
the French in 1839 transformed him for the second time into a 
popular hero, and m 1841 a military revolution made him Dic- 
tator, an office which he held till TS44, when he in turn fell 
before an uprising of the ‘ liberal ' party led by General Herrera. 
Tried for tteason (January 1845) he was sentenced to banish- 
ment for ten years, and took up his abode at Havana. When the 
war between Mexico and the United States broke out, S. A. 
returned secretly to his country, was again made president by ‘a 

{'opuku movement,’ but the disastrous defeats mlhcted on him 
)y Geneia] Scott duung 1847 compelled linn to seek safety 
in flight (1S48). In 1853 a 1 evolutionary reaction once more 
invested him with the authority of Dictator, but within two 
years he was again a fugitive, again tried for treason, and his 
vast landed property confiscated. Duiing the French invasion 
of Mexico he offered his services to General Bazainc, lecugnised 
the ‘empire’ of Maximilian, who made him a ‘grand-marshal,’ 
but did not invite him to return to Mexico, and on the collapse 
# of Maximilian’s government the aged adventurer proceeded to 
Vera Cruz with his customary evil designs, but was seized and 
condemned to death. President Juarez commuted the sentence 
into banishment for eight years. In 1874 he returned to Mexico, 
and died at Vera Cruz, June 20, 1876. 

San’ta Oathari'na, a province in the S. of Brazil bounded 
by the Atlantic and the provinces of Parana and Rio Grande do 
Sul Its area is 18,924 sq. miles; and its pop. at the census of 
1872 was 159,802. The coast is low, but the interior is moun- 
tainous, and is watered by numerous tributaries of the Upper 
Uruguay. Coal of excellent quality and lead ores ftic found in 
the province, and the crops principally cultivated are coffee, 
sugar, maize, and flax. In the financial year 1875-76 the im- 
ports amounted to 579,918 *eis, the exports to 306,339. 


San’ta Cruz', the capital of the Canaries Jq. v,), is situated 
on the N.E. side of the island of Tenerine. Its harbour, 
naturally good, has been much improved by the construction of 
two large moles, and is strongly fortified. The streets of the 
town are narrow, the houses poor, and the public buildings un- 
important. The principal export is cochineal, of which 2, 190, 998 
lbs. were exported from Teneriffe during the twelve months end- 
ing 30th June 1876, nearly all that quantity being shipped at 
S. C. Wine is also exported, but to a much less extent than 
formerly ; and potatoes and onions are shipped in considerable 
quantities to the W. Indies. In 1876, 227 vessels of 98,978 
tons entered and cleared the port. Pop. (according to the 
Minister of the Interior, 1877) 14,482. On 20th April 1657 
Admiral Blake destroyed the Spanish fleet, though under fhe 
shelter of the batteries of S. C. On 24th July 1797 the place 
was attacked by Nelson, but he was beaten off. 

San'ta Cruz’ d© la Pal'ma, the capital of Palma, one of the 
Canary Islands. See Palma. 

Santa Cruz' Islands are situated in the S. Pacific between 
9° 50' — ii° S. lat., and 165 0 40' — 167° E. long. They were i 
discovered in 1570 by the Spanish navigator Mendana, and in j 
1595 the Spaniards unsuccessfully attempted to found a settle- 
ment on them. The group consists of one large island, Santa 
Cruz, and a number of islets. The former is of volcanic origin, 
hilly, well- watered, and densely wooded. The inhabitants, who 
belong to the Melanesian race, are fierce and uncivilised, but not 
numerous. They have earned for themselves an evil noto- 
riety by the murder of Bishop Pattcson in 1871, and that of 
Commodore Goodenough in 1875. 

San'ta Fe’, a province and town of the Argentine Republic, 

I. The province is bounded on the N. by the Gian Chaco, on 
the E. by the river Parana, on the S. by the province of Buenos 
Ayres, and on the W. by the provinces of Cordova and Santiago. 
Its area is 43,700 sq. miles, and its pop. about 100,000. In 
1876 it possessed 39 colonies, or special settlements of foreign 
immigrants, who numbered 23,500, and cultivated large crops 
of wheat, besides rearing sheep and cattle in great numbers. 
The largest town in the province is Rosario (q. v.). 2. The 

town of S. F. is situated on the navigable river Salado, 12 miles 
above its confluence with the Parana, and has a considerable 
transit trade. Pop. 15,000. 

San'ta Fe', the capital of the territory of New Mexico, U.S., 
stands at an altitude of 7044 feet, 210 miles S. W. of the railway 
terminus of Trinidad. It is the scat of a Catholic archbishop, 
and its cathedral is a cruciform Byzantine structure commenced 
in 1870, with a length of 270 feet. Theie are also 4 Catholic 
and 2 Protestant churches, the 17th c. Adobe Palace, 0 jobbing 
houses with an annual sale of $2,500,000, 2 newspapers, &c. 
J'op. <,1870) 4765. 

Santala'ceflB is a dicotyledonous order of hcibs, shrubs, and 
trees, with entire exstipulate leaves ; small 01 minute flowers 
with a 3 5 lobed perianth ; stamens also 3-5, and opposite to 
the perianth iobes ; fruit a one-seeded nut or drupe. The species 
number about 200, and are dispersed over the tropical and tem- 
perate legions of the globe, with a greater prominence in the 
eastern than m the "western hemisphere. The most important 
geneia are Santalum (see Sandai.-wood l Leptomena, confined 
to Australia, where the berries of the pietty broom-like shrub 
(L. Billardieu) arc used for preserves, and in the preparation of 
cooling acid beverages ; and Thestttm , a genus of about 70 spe- 
cies of slender pciennial root-paiasites, containing the single 
British 1 epresentative of the older. 

San'talin is the resinous principle of the colouring matter of 
Pio oi arpus saiitalinus (see Sandal- wood). It is prepared by 
digesting the rasped wood in alcohol and then precipitating by 
water. S. is soluble in alkalies. The wood is retained as an 
article of materia medica, for use as a colouring ingredient in the 
compound tincture of lavender. 

San’ta Margheri'ta Di RapalFo, a town of N. Italy, 
province of Genoa, on a small bay, 174 rniles E.S.E. of Genoa 
by rail Its inhabitants are industrious, the women being em- 
ployed in making the lace known as Genoese, and the men in 
coral- fishing. Bop. (1874) 7188. 

San ta Mari'a di Gap'ua Vet’ere, a town of S. Italy, 
province of Caserta, situated on the site of the ancient Capua, 
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3l miles W. of Caserta by rail. Remains of the ancient amphi- 
theatre, a triumphal arch, and catacombs still exist. Pop. (1S74) 
»7>S96. 

San'ta Marta, a Caribbean port of the United States of 
Colombia, 108 miles N.E. of Cartagena cle las Indias (q. v.). 
It is fortified, and has an excellent harbour, which in 1876 was 
entered by 7 2 vessels of 39,151 tons, and cleared by 73 of 41,802 
tons. Pop, Sooo. 

San'ta Mau'ra (the ancient Leucadia or Neritns\ one of the 
Ionian islands on the W. coast of Greece, in the noumarchy of 
Corfu, is 21 miles long, and from 5 to 8 broad. Area, 108 
miles; pop. (1870) 20,892, estimated (1878) 33,000. The sur- 
face is veiy mountainous and infertile, but vines are cultivated 
on terraces among the hills. The prevailing rock is limestone, 
and the consequent whiteness of the cliffs gave rise to the ancient 
name, and to the modern corruption Ducato, applied to the 
S.W, promontory, which is 2000 feet high. A well-known 
legend declares that Sappho threw herself from this rock in the 
despair of disappointed love, and in ancient times not a few 
followed her supposed example. S. M. was at one time united 
with the mainland, but a canal was cut by Connthian colonists. 
At present there is a long shallow lagoon, through which, 
however, a canal has been cut. A large ship* canal has now 
(1878) been begun. The fort of S. M. stands on the main- 
land, opposite the nearest part of the island. There are m 
the island twenty- two schools, including a lyceum. Olive oil is 
here of excellent quality. A full crop yields about 3000 tons. 
In 1877, 368 tons were exported to England. Currants were 
introduced in 1859, and their cultivation i» extending. About 

2.000. 000 lbs. are annually grown, but it is expected that 

5.000. 000 lbs. will soon be reached. Wine is also exported. 
Wheat, maize, barley, flax, cotton, and hemp are grown. There 
are extensive salt-pans, but this industty is at present paralysed. 
Value of exports (1877) £12,204; value of imports, which aie 
very miscellaneous (1S76), £8S8o ; (1877), £12,304. — The 
capital, also called S. M., has a pop. (estim. 1878) at 5000. 

Santander', a prosperous commercial town in the piovince 
of the same name on the N. coast of Spain, 316 miles N. of 
Madrid by rail. It is the seat of a bishop and important courts, 
and has 3 churches, 2 monasteries, and a theatre. It is elegantly 
built and the houses are mo-tly new. Theie are some inmeial 
springs and a splendid bay with good sea-bathing. S. stands in 
a rich mining district, and in 1876 exported to England 47,000 
tons of iron, to France 6000 tons of iron and zinc, and to Belgium 
33,000 tons of zinc. The town also has several breweries and many 
manufactories of cloth, &c., besides being the chief emporium for 
wool from Castillc and Leon. The value of Us extensive exports of 
wheat and flour was in 1S76 as follows — To England £101,461, to 
Fiance £147,804, to Cuba £525,504. The total value of the 
exports m 1876 was £985.524, of which Britain took £147,277. 
The imports in 1876 valued £3,196,910, of which Britain sent 
£1,017,820. The depth and excellence of the harbour make S. 
a great seaport. In 1S76 there entered 693 ships with a tonnage 
of 190,669 tons, of which 153, with tonnage of 88,^59 tons, were 
British. In the same year there cleared 405 ships with a tonnage 
of 174,897 tons, of which 150, with a tonnage of 88,973 tons, 
weie British. These figures are exclusive of a large coasting trade 
conducted entirely in Spanish bottoms. Bop, ( 1S77), 39,011. 

Santarem', a town of Portugal on the Tagus, 18 miles N.W, 
of Lisbon by rail, stands in a district rich in oranges and oil, 
has 13 churches, 12 monasteries, and a theological seminary. 
In the 1 ith and 12th centime-* it was for sometime the capital of a 
Moorish kingdom, and several contests have taken place here in 
the present century. Pop. 7820. 

Santee', a river of S. Carolina, U.S., formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Waterce and Congaiee, It L 150 miles long, and 
navigable throughout for steamers. It enter* the Atlantic near 
Charleston, 

Santerre, Antoine Joseph, bom in Paris March 16, 1752, 
became a brewer in the Faubourg St.- Antoine, and by his wealth 
acquired great influence among the lower classes inhabiting that 
district. He received command of a battalion of the National 
Guard in 1789, and directed his men in the attack on the Kastile. 
In February, 1791, he headed the mob which attempted to 
destroy the chateau of Vincennes. On July 17th of the same 
year he figured in the Champ de Mara demonstration against the 



king, led the populace against the Tuilerics, June 20,1 792, pre- 
sided at a banquet given to the Marseillais, actively exerted himself 
in the insurrection of August 10, and was created Commander- 
General of the National Guard. lit October he rose to the tank 
of field-marshal, and in July of the following year became general 
of division. But, marching against the Vendean Royalists with 
20,000 men, he was miserably beaten at Coran, and recalled as 
an incapable. At Paris he was imprisoned as an Orleanist, but 
after Robespierre’s fall he recovered his liberty. On the 18th of 
Brumaire Bonaparte heard that he was exciting the people in his 
quarter, and dared him on pain of death to create any disturb- 
ance. As a reward for remaining quiet, S. obtained the honorary 
rank of brigadier-general. He died in obscurity, February 6, 
1809. See Carro, S., sa Vie t publique et privk (Par. 1847). 

Santiago, or Sao Thia'go, the largest of the Cape Verd 
Islands (q. v.). It has an area of 277 sq. miles, with a pop. (in 
187O of 35,804. 

Santia'go de Chili, the capital of the Republic of Chili, is 
situated 90 miles E.S.E. of Valparaiso, on the small river 
Mapocho, in a plain which Darwin pronounces to be the bed of 
a former inland sea, and at a height of 1840 feet above the sea- 
level. The surrounding country is exceedingly fertile, the climate 
delightful, and the views of the not far distant Andes magnificent 
The city, which is the seat of an archbishop, and the capital of 
a ptovince of the same name, dates from 1541, is built in squares, 
and, with some recent exceptions, the houses are only one storey 
high, and built round an enclosed garden or meadow. This system, 
which owes its origin to the frequency of earthquakes, gives S. the 
appearance, when viewed from a height, of ‘ail immense park 
sprinkled with houses.* In the years 1872-75, $8,080,908 was 
expended on the erection of private houses, and the streets are 
clean, well paved, lighted with gas, and traversed by tramways. 
The Alameda, or public promenade, is nearly 34 miles long, and 
planted with four rows of poplars. Of the public buildings, 
the finest is that occupied by the Mint, President's Palace, and 
Ministers’ offices. The educational institutions are important, 
and include a university, with a rector, five deans of faculties, and 
674 students in 1874, high school (called the National Imhtut ), 
military academy, library, museum, and botanical garden. Several 
of the chinches are very beautiful. By a fire during service in 
that of La Compania, on 8th December 1S63, 2000 persons, 
chiefly women, lost their lives. S. exports gold, silver, and lead, 
and is connected by railway with Valparaiso and the other Chilian 
town*-’ as far S. as Talcahuano. Pop. (1S75) 148,264. of whom 
3747 were foreigners. 

Santia'go de Compostell'a, a town of Spam, province of 
La Coruna, on the slopes of M. Pedroso, 26 miles N.N.E. of 
Carril by rail. It was formerly the capital of Galicia, and is still 
one of the most interesting towns in Spain from its numerous 
ancient buildings and its picturesque situation. It has fifteen 
chinches, of which the finest is the huge cathedral of the lithe., 
containing thcloxnbof Saint Jago (James), the patron saint of Spain. 
Joined to it arc the archbishop’s palace and a monastery, which, 
with the cathedral, cover two acres. Most of its former numerous 
monasteries are now in ruins. S. has two high schools, and a uni- 
versity founded in 1 532. The vicinity is rich in wine, while S, pro- 
duce* linen, silk, thread, leather, hats, and paper. Pop. 22,750. 
h>. was one of the most frequented places of pilgrimage in the 
Middle Ages, The town owes the name * Compostella ’ to the 
custom by which each pilgrim to the shrine of Saint Jago received 
a certificate, so called, of having successfully completed his pil- 
grimage. 

Santia'go de Cu ba, formerly the capital of the island of* 
Cuba, on a bay on the S. coast, at the mouth of a river of the 
same name, 1 50 miles S. E. of Puerto Principe. It has a spacious 
and safe harbour, which is sheltered by tne surrounding hills, 
and is a well-built town, with a fine cathedral, but its 
climate is hot and unhealthy. S. is connected with the mines 
of JCl-Cobre, 8J miles inland, by a railway. Its' trade has 
declined greatly since the breaking out of the Cuban insurrection 
in 1868. In 1868 it exported 47,000 hogsheads of sugar, 12,847 
puncheons of rum, and 8,094,240 lbs. of coffee ; in 1876, 1 4,000 
hogsheads of sugar, 5871 puncheons of rum, and 1,2x0,700 lbs. 
of coffee. Pop. 30,000. 

Santipur', a town in the district of Nuddea, Bengal, British 
India, on the left bank of the Bhagirutti, 56 miles N. of 
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Calcutta; It contained a large cloth factory in the commercial 
days of the E. India Company, and is still inhabited by many 
weavers. It is also celebrated for its Sanskrit pundits and an 
antral religion* fair* Pop. (1872) 28,635. 

Saxitley, Charles, an English baritone singer, is a native 
of Liverpool, He completed his musical education in Italy, 
and made his first success in English opera as Rhineberg in the 
original cast of Lurline at Covent Garden in i860. The great 
range and beauty of his voice, the fluency of his execution, his 
sympathetic, unaffected style, and his robust and vigorous de- 
livery, at once secured his triumph both as an operatic and 
concert singer. For several years he was attached to Her 
Majesty’s (Italian) Opera, and by careful study became a singularly 
picturesque and effective actor. He appeared in 1875 and 1876 
in the Carl Rosa English Opera Company, for which he wrote 
the English version of Isouard’s Joconde \ Success in such varied 
parts as Don Giovanni, Mephistopheles in Faust , Danny Mann 
in the Lily of Killarney, and Vanderdecken in the Firing 
Dutchman , attests his versatility on the stage. Apart from 
opera, S. at present occupies the highest place in his profession. 
His Elijah in particular is unique for beauty of expression and 
dramatic fire. In the concert room, in simple or ornate fiongs 
alike, there is no greater favourite. 

Ban'tonin, a crystalline neutral principle, obtained from the 
Artemisia santonica , is said to have been first introduced into 
medical practice in 1830 by Dr. Alms, and is used almost solely 
as an anthelmintic in cases of lumbneoid, or round zoorms. 
A very curious symptom caused by S., even when given in small 
doses, is zantliopsia, or 1 yellow-seeing.’ A deep yellow tint, as 
if the person were looking through yellow glass, is impaited to 
everything looked at. In some places the tint is replaced by 
green, red, or blue. The colour of the urine has first an orange 
tint, then it becomes yellow or saffron, and sometimes a purplisb- 
red colour, resembling blood. The administration of S. should 
be followed by that of a brisk cathartic. The dose for an adult 
is 2 to 4 grains, and J to $ a grain for a child two years old. 

San'torin (anc. Thera), the ^southernmost bland of the Cy- 
clades, 32 miles S, of Naxos, has an area of 65 sq. miles and a pop. 
of about 15,000. Of late years an active volcano has broken out 
in the island. There was a violent eruption in Apr 1 1870, and 
in the same year the capital of the bland, also called S,, was 
destroyed by an earthquake. In 1866 a new volcanic island of 
considerable extent, known as Aph> oessa, was thrown up in its 
neighbourhood. Remains of very ancient buildings have recently 
been excavated. 

San tos, the chief seaport of the Brazilian province of Sao 
Paulo (q. v.), is built 011 an island, and has an excellent harbour, 
with an arsenal and foi lifications. The site of the town is low 
and swampy, and yellow fever is frequently epidemic. S. has a 
large export trade in roffee (44,587 ions in 1876), sugar, cotton 
(79,427 bales), rum, hides, &c., and enjoys extensive and 
increasing means of communication by railway with the pro- 
ducing districts of the inteiior. In 1874 there entered 22S vessels 
of 137,211 tons, and cleaied2i5 of 121,211 tons. Top. 10,000. 

Sao Francis'co, a Brazilian river, rises in the Serra do 
Espinhac;o, near the head-waters of the Parana, and flows suc- 
cessively N., N.N.E., and S.E., in its lower course dividing 
the provinces of Bahia and Pernambuco, and Sergipe and Alu- 
goas. Of its entire length of 1650 miles, 11 00 miles are navi- 
gable by steamers, but 170 miles from its mouth navigation is 
interrupted by the falls of Paulo Affonso. These arc seven in 
number, and the largest is 260 feet high. The Rio de las 
•Velhas, the principal affluent of the S. F. in its upper course, is 
also navigable for a considerable distance. 

Saone (anc. Avar; later Sauconna), the chief tributary of 
the Rhone, rises in the Faucelles Mountains, department of the 
Vosges, and flows in a generally S.S.YV. direction through the 
departments of Haute* S., Cote d’Or, S.-ct-Loire, passing the 
towns of Jussey, Gray, Auxonne, Scurrc, Verdun, Chalon, 
Macon, then due S., forming the boundary between the depart- 
ments of Rhdne and Ain, and finally falls into the Rhone at Lyon, 
aftcT a course of 282 miles, of which 195 are navigable. From 
ChfLlon there is a brisk traffic by river-steamers, 'rhe S. is con- 
nected with the river-system of the Loire by the Canal du 
Centre, and with the Seine and Rhine by the Canal of Burgundy 
and the Rhone* Rhine Canal respectively. 


— 4H*. • , * 

Saone, Haute, a department in the E. of France, bounded 
N. by the Vosges, E. by Elsass, S. by Doubs and Jura, and W. 
by C6te d'Or and Haute- Marne. Area, 2062 sq. miles ; pop. 
(1876) 304,052* It is mountainous in the N. and N,E», but the 
W. and S. are fertile and tolerably cultivated. The department 
belongs to the basin of the Rhone, and is watered by the Sa6ne 
and its tributaries, of which the chief is the Vignon. It is tra- 
versed by the Paris k Mulhouse Railway. Corn, potatoes, fruits 
(especially cherries), hemp, and tobacco are cultivated. The 
extensive pasturages feed large flocks of sheep. Horses, cattle, 
swine, and bees are also reared. There are also valuable iron 
mines, and some gold, silver, copper, and manganese. The 
wine (of mediocre quality) and brandy made in the department 
amount annually to 7,000,000 gallons. The chief town is VesouL 

Sa6ne-et-Loire, a department in the S. E. of France, 
bounded N. by the Cote d’Or, E. by Jura and Ain, S. by Rhone 
and Loire, and W. by Allier and Ni£vre. Area, 3302 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1876) 614,309. It is crossed by several mountain-ranges, 
watered by the l^oire and Saone and their affluents, and though 
in some parts stony and sandy, is on the whole very fertile, 
yielding abundance of corn, wine, and wood. It is traversed 
from N.E. to S.W. by the Canal du Centre, and from N. to S. 
by the Paris and Lyon Railway. Horses, asses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, and swine are reared in great numbers. The wines of 
the department, known as rim de Mdconnais and vins de Chdlon - 
a is are Burgundies of good quality. Its minerals are coal, iron, 
manganese, &c. It has also numerous mineral springs. Besides 
agriculture, the inhabitants are largely engaged in mining, and in 
the manufacture of cotton, silk, and thread goods, earthenware, 
firearms, steam-engines, &c. The chief town is Macon (q. v.). 

Sao Paulo, a province and city of Brazil. The province is 
bounded by the Atlantic and the provinces of Rio de Janeiro, 
Minas Geiaes, and Parana, and has an area of 90,541 sq. miles, 
with a pop. in 1872 of 837,354, of whom 156,612 were slaves. 
It is traversed by a number of mountain-ranges, and possesses 
great mineral wealth, including coal, iron, mercury, marble, and 
precious stones. Gold and stiver arc also found in it, but are 
not now worked. Cattle and horses are reared in great numbers, 
and the principal crops grown are sugar, coffee, tobacco, and 
j lice. In the financial year 1875-76 the imports amounted to 
5,006,578 rei% the exports to 17,240,362 reis. The city of S. P. 
is linely situated and well built, and of a railway to connect it 
with Rio de Janeiro, 142$ miles to the N.E., 108 miles had been 
opened for traffic 111 Match 1877. S. P. has a college of law, 
with 11 professors and 340 students. Estimated pop. (1872) 

25.000. 

Sao Pau'lo de Loan'da, the capital of the Portuguese colon, 
of Angola (q. v.), is situated at the mouth of the river Ben go, 
and has a fine harbour. The buildings, both public and private, 
are good, but the streets aie unpaved and dirty. A considerable 
tiade is carried on with Bntam and Portugal, the exports (palm 
oil, indiarubber, coffee, wax, gum, &c.) amounting in 1876 to 
8°L95°>348 milreis, and the imports to 1,233,800,677 milreis. 
A railway is pi ejected to connect Loanda with Ambacca, the 
centie of the coffee district. The pop. at the last census (1870) 
was 12,000, of whom only S30 wcic whites, but in 1876 the 
native pop. was greatly reduced by famine and smallpox. 

Sao Pe'dro do Rio Grran'de do Sul. Sec Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

Sao Salvador 7 , Ambasse', or Ban'za Con'go, the prin- 
cipal town of Congo, on a plateau 1500 feet above the sea- 
level, and 120 miles inland from the mouth of the Congo 
river. In the 15th and 16th centuries, under Portuguese influ- 
ence, it attained great prosperity, and had Christian kings, a 
cathedial, and Jesuits’ College. \Yith the removal of these and 
the decline of Portuguese power, the town has iclapsed almost 
into its original condition. Its present pop. is estimated at 

20.000. 

Sap is the first product of the digestion of the food of plants : 
it contains the elements of vegetable growth in a dissolved con- 
dition. The absorption of nutriment from the soil is the function 
of the delicate root-hairs and pa pi lice of the Root (q. v.), the 
nutriment absorbed consisting chiefly of carbonic acid and nitro- 
genous compounds dissolved in water. This crude S. is appa- 
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rently transmitted through the long cells associated with the 
vascular tissue of the stem and branches to the leaves, pass* 
ing from one cell to another by a process little understood, but 
known by the name of endosmose . In the leaves is conducted 
digestion or assimilation , a name given to a process which 
accomplishes the following results: — (i). The chemical decom- 
position of the oxygenated matter of the sap, the absorption of 
carbon dioxide, and the liberation of pure oxygen at the ordinary 
temperature of the air. (2). A counter-operation by which 
oxygen is absorbed from the atmosphere, and carbon dioxide is 
exhaled. (3). The transformation of the residue of the crude 
sap into organised substances, which enter into the composition 
of the plant. The transformation is effected in the chlorophyll 
cells of the leaves under the influence of light, and the assimi- 
lated or elaborated S. is re-transmitted through the branches and 
stem to the growing parts of the plant requiring the same, to be 
there used up (after undergoing a variety of changes included 
under the term metastasis ), or to form deposits of reserve mate- 
rial lodged in various parts for future use. See Vegetable 
Physiology. 

Sap, in military engineering, is a narrow trench leading from 
the most advanced parallel towauis the besieged fortress. The 
construction of a S. is extremely dangerous, since the sappers 
are within easy range of fire of the besieged. Usually Jhe opera- 
tions are conducted during the night. 

Sap'ajou, a term applied to many riatvrhine or New World 
monkeys belonging to the family Cebidcx. See C Eli us. 

Saph'ir, Moritz Gottlieb, a celebrated German humorist, 
was born of Jewish parents at Festh, September 8, 1794. 
Though at first destined for commerce, he underwent a course of 
study in the Talmud at Prague, and afterwards dedicated him- 
self to literature, publishing his Poetise he Erst lift ge in 1821. 
He next went to Vienna, which he left for Berlin in 1S25. 
Here in 1826, besides other humorous writings, he commenced 
the Berliner Schnellpost , and in 1827. also the Berliner Kuner, 
but was obliged in 1829, m consequence of the boldness of his 
writings, to leave Beilin. He next edited in Munich two 
similar newspapers. A satire on the king brought him under the 
ban of the government, and lie fled to Paris, but was soon per- 
mitted to return, and in 1832 (in which year he became a 
Lutheran) he was appointed director of the theatre. In 1834 he 
returned to Vienna, where he established in 1837 the Humonsten, 
and in 1850 a Humoristisch-Satirischen- Volksko lender. He died 
at Vienna, September 4, 1S58. S. wanted but moral earnest- 
ness to have become the Aristophanes of his nation. With great 
command of wit, a clear intellect, and a fine style, he has left 
behind no works of enduring worth. The best ofliis works are 
Dumme Brief e (Munich, 1S34) : Humoristiscke Damenbibliothek 
(6 vols. Vien. 1838-41 ; 10 vols. 1862 etseql) ; El/ependes Album 
fitr ernste und heifer e Deklamalion (Leips. 2 parts, 1846; 3d ed. 
1858); Konversaiionslexihon fur Geist, IVitz, und Humor (6 vols. 
Dresd. 1852 ; 2d ed. 1862). The collected edition of his Schrif 
ten has been often published (9th cd. 10 vols., Brunn. 1877 
et seq.). 

Sapinda'ceee is an extensive order of dicotyledonous trees 
or shrubs, with alternnte or opposite leaves ; small flowers, 
which are generally polygamous ; sepals four to five, imbricate, 
rarely valvate, more or less connate ; petals mostly three to five, 
or none ; disc complete, or one-sided ; stamens five to ten, gene- 
rally eight, hypogenous ; ovary generally three-celled ; ovules one 
or two in each cell, on 0x1k placentas ; fruit various. The order 
consists of about 700 species, ail of which, with the exception of 
some belonging to the sub-order Acerineec , are non-European, 
and are for the most part natives of S. America, India, and 
tropical and S. Africa. Aeerineee differs chiefly from restricted S. 
in its opposite leaves, and its stamens being inserted on, not 
within, the disc (see Maple). In articles Guarana, Horse- 
Chestnut, Litchi, Soap-berry, some important members of 
this order are detailed, and of others may be mentioned Seh/ei - 
c her a tnjuga of dry forests in India, the wood of which is 
valuable when strength, hardness, and durability are essentials ; 
Pteroxylon utile (see Sneeze- wood), a useful timber-tree of S. 
Africa ; Cardiospermutn Halicaeabum , used as an edible vegetable 
in the Moluccas, and the root as a laxative, diuretic, demulcent, 



SapodilTa Fima, if completely ripe, is a delicious fruit, the 
produce of Aehras Sapota (Sapotacea) (a, v. ), a large evergreen 
tree, native of Central America and the W. Indies, and cultivated 
in other hot countries. The timber of the tree is hard, heavy, and 
very durable ; the bark astringent and febrifugal ; and the seeds 
aperient and diuretic, A. Australis of Australia furnishes a 
tolerably good fruit. 

Saponification (Lat. sapo, * soap,’ and ( facto, f I make’) is 
the term given to the chemical process whereby, by the action 
of alkalies, fats are resolved into glycerine and a salt of the fatty 
acid {soap). In an extended sense, S. applies to the resolution 
of all ethers and analogous substances into acids and alcohols. 

Sap'onin, a substance soluble in water, and closely allied to 
the Glucosides (q. v.), is a constituent of a considerable number 
of plants, showing its presence by the readiness with which their 
juice makes a lather with water. In the sub-order Silenece of 
CaryophyllacM , S. is a prevailing feature ; hence we have the 
genus Safonaria , with its English names of Soapwort (q. v.) and 
fuller’s herb. In Safindacne its utilised presence has originated 
the name Soapberry (q. v.) for species of Sapindus. Soap-nut 
and soap-pods are species of Acacia (q. v.). S» may be extracted 
in an amorphous state by boiling alcohol. As used in India 
for washing certain silk and wool fabrics the soapberry is much 
preferred to soap — imparting a gloss and dazzling whiteness 
without injuring the most sensitive colours. 

Sapota'cefiB is an order of about 300 species of dicotyledon- 
ous trees and shrubs, frequently with milky juice ; with alter- 
nate, entire, exstipuiate coriaceous leaves ; a 4-8 lobed calyx ; 
a regular hypogenous corolla, having stamens inserted upon its 
tube, and staminodes often alternating; a 2 or more celled 
superior ovary containing one ovule in each cell ; and a berry 
or drupe as fruit. They are chiefly natives of tropical Ame- 
rica, Africa (a few extending to the Cape), and India. Many 
yield edible fruits, others supply oily matter, others a valu- 
able milky juice, otlieis very valuable timber, and others act 
medicinally as tonics, astringents, and febrifuges. I11 India, 
Mimusops Iruizca furnishes a hard, very tough wood, used for 
many purposes. Of M. Elcngi, the flowers, fiuit, seed, and 
bark are used respectively for decorations and perfumery, for 
food, for oil, and for medicinal qualities. The \V. Indian 
Luuima mammosa produces an egg-shaped fruit, with a thick 
pulp resembling quince marmalade — hence its name of 'mar- 
malade tree ; ’ and L. Caimito , of Peru, gives a softer and more 
delicately-flavoured pulp. The dried flowers of Bassta latifolia 
form an important article of food in many parts of India ; 
the ripe and unripe fruit is eaten ; an oil is expressed from the 
seeds, and t he oilcake is used as an emetic. Trees belonging to 
seven genera of this order furnish Gutta-Percha (q. v.). For 
other valuable products see B A LATA Gum ; Bass t A ; MoNESIA 
Bark; Sapodilla Plum ; Sideroxylon ; and Star Apple. 

Sappan' Wood, or Sapanwood of commerce, is the barked 
branch timber of Ccesaipina tq. v.) Sappan , a large prickly tree 
of S. India, Burma, and Bengal, with yellow flowers in terminal 
panicles, pinnate leaves with unequal-sided leaflets, and thick, 
woody, shining dark-brown pods. It yields a valuable red dye 
for calico goods ; and is largely exported from Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon, and Siam. 

Sapp'er, a private in the Royal Engineers. The sapners and 
miners in the British army were organised in 1812, and the corps 
became known as the Royal Engineers in 1859, Sappers (loo 
of whom go to the war strength of every company of engineers) 
are recruited from well-educated men who have been brought up, 
to suitable trades, and on enlistment they go through a course 
of training in military engineering at Chatham. The number of 
sappers in 1877-78 was 4251. Their pay is is. ijd. per day. 

Sapph'ire is a jewel -stone belonging to the Corundum class, 
whicli embraces the ruby, the Oriental amethyst, the Oriental 
topaz, and the emerald. These are, in common with the S,, 
composed of almost pure alumina, and they differ from each 
other only in colour, which is due to the presence of minute pro- 
portions of iron oxide and other colouring matter. The S. is 
a beautiful transparent stone of various shades of blue colour j it 
crystallises as a six-sided prism, and with its allies above enu- 
merated is the hardest of all mineral substances, the diamond 
alone excepted. Crystals of S. frequently present a star-like 
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appearance ^hen cut across, and they sometimes have a silky 
or chatoyant lustre. The S. is chiefly obtained in the valleys 
and watercourses of Ceylon and Pegu ; but they are also found, 
mostly water-worn and fractured, generally throughout the depo- 
sits of alluvial gold in New South Wales, It is a very highly 
prised stone, one of good colour weighing io carats being worth 
50 guineas, while higher prices have been realised for stones of 
exceptional colour. Artificial sapphires have been produced by 
MM. Fremy and Feil, of Paris, by the intense heating of fusible 
alummates in presence of silica, whereby silicates were formed 
' and pure alumina separated in the form of fine crystals. 

Sappho (Gr. Saffho, in her own dialect Psappho) was bom 
in Lesbos, probably at Mitylene, where she chiefly lived. The 
date of her birth is not known, but it must have been shortly 
before 600 B.c. Her father’s name, according to the best autho- 
rities, was Scamandronymus ; her mother's, probably Clels. Her 
husband was Cercolas. Two brothers and a daughter are men- 
tioned in her poems. The events of her life arc, with one excep- 
I tion, unknown. On the Parian marbles there is a reference to 
her flight from Mitylene to Sicily about 600 b.c. We know not 
when she died, though passages in her poems and the unanimous 
voice of antiquity tell us that she must have lived to a great 
age. Pier leap from the Lcucadian rock is a late invention. 
Only fragments of S.’s poetry have been preserved, and the loss 
is one of the greatest in Greek literatuie ; for her sex, her anti- 
quity, and the intrinsic value of what has survived, give a deep 
interest to her productions. Along with Alcaeus (q. v.) she 
was the foundei of lyric poetry ; and she wiote, with great 
grace and tenderness, erotic odes and hymeneals. She is credited 
also with the invention of the pectis, and of several forms of 
metre, one of which is hence named the Sapphic. Her odes 
have been imitated by many classical poets, e.g., Horace. She 
seems to have presided over a female school of poetry and music 
at Mitylene. In fact, the position of women there was much 
more important and independent than anywhere else in Greece, 
except Sparta. Hence the Athenian comic poets misunderstood 
the fiankness of some of her odes, and ridiculed her as a courte- 
san. Her character has since been much discussed. In Welckcr’s 
.S’. 7 ton einan herrschenden Vcrurtheil befreyt (Gottingen, 1816) 
she is defended. See also Mahaflfy’s Social Life in Greece 
(1874). The best editions of her Fragments are N cue’s (1S27), 
Schneidewin's (1839), and Bergk’s (1866). They are also col- 
lected in Bishop Blomficld’s Museum Criticum , vol. i., and there 
are translations in most modern languages. 

Sapuca'ia Nut, the trade name for the seed of Lecythis 
Zabiwfo , a large tree of the Brazilian forests. The quality of 
the kernel is much superior to that of the closely allied Brazil 
Nut (q. v. ). Each * nut * is about 2 inches long, and half as wide, 
coveted with a longitudinally- furrowed corky shell, and they 
grow loosely packed in hard, woody fruits, shaped like uins, 
with a closely-fitting lid at the top, which ultimately drops off 
and allows the ripe seed to fall. Monkeys arc particularly 
partial to this nut. 

Sar'abande (Sp. Zarabanda), a stately and antique Spanish 
dance for one performer in three-quarter time, the second 
beat in each bar being strongly accented. It was much used by 
the old masters as a movement in suites for the harpsichord. 

Sar'acenic, Moor'ish, or Ara'bian Architecture was 

based upon the styles of the nations subdued by the Mohammedan 
conquerors in the 7th and 8 th centuries, and varies accordingly 
in different countries, the Mosques (q. v.) in Spain following a 
Romanesque, as those in Tip-key followed a Byzantine type. 
The addition, however, to all these styles of such features — sug- 
gested by Oriental fancy or the wants of Mohammedan worship 
— as minarets, arabesques, lattice-work, and gorgeous colouring, 
served to create a novel architecture, which attained its highest 
development in the Alhambra of Granada and Mosque of Cordova, 
with tneir numberless slender columns and horseshoe arches. 
See Owen Jones’ Plans and Details of the Alhambra (Lond. 
1842). 

Sar acens, a name variously derived from Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham (Du Cange), the Arabic saraca, ‘ to steal’ (Hettinger), 
and the Arabic schrah, ‘an uncultivated track’ (Forster), but 
whose true etymology seems to be the Arabic Sharkeyn , * East- 
ern people,’ whence also Saraka, a region or city of Arabia Felix, 
mentioned by Ptolemy and Stephana? Byzantinus. Menander, 


Procopius, Pliny, and others designate as Sarafcenoi (Lat, Sara- 
cent) either Arabs generally or Beduin Arabs dwelling between 
the Tigris and Euphrates. In course of time S. became the 
general title of all Arabs who had embraced Islam, and next in 
mediaeval chronicles an appellation of Mohammedans, irrespective 
of race, against whom crusades were directed. 

SaragOBS'a (Sp. Zaragoza), capital of the province of the 
same name in Arragon, Spain, on the Ebro, 211 J miles N.E. 
of Madrid, and 2274 W.N. W, of Barcelona, by rail. It stands in 
a fertile and well -watered plain, among oil and mulberry trees. 

It has thirty-eight squares, twenty-one Churches, five hospitals, 
one theatre, and twelve nunneries. The river is crossed by a 
fine old bridge (built 1437), and the town is surrounded by a wall. 
There are two cathedrals — the Metropolitan church of San Sal- 
vador, a Gothic building, and the Nuestra Senora del Pilar, or 
Cathedral of the Virgin. The university, founded in 1474, once 
had eighty professors and 1400 students. The Exchange, built 
in 1557, is a splendid building. The Torre Nueva, a leaning 
tower, is only second in fame to that of Pisa. There are many 
institutes, academies, learned societies, and charitable institutions. 

S. has manufactories of cloth, silk, linen, and some chemicals. 
The Salduba of the native Celtibcrians, it was frequently visited 
by the Phoenicians. The Romans founded a colony here in 2 5 
A. D., called Caesarea Augusta, of which the modern name is a 
corruption. S. was conquered by the Moors in 712, and made a 
royal residence by them. In 1118 Alphonso I. took it after 
a long siege, and under him and his successors it greatly declined. 
Tn 1808 and 1809 it underwent two most formidable sieges by the 
French. It was taken by them in 1809 after a most brilliant 
defence by the citizens under Palafox (q. v.), during which they 
contested the possession of every house and street. Many valu- 
able archives were then destroyed. Pop. (1877) 67,539. 

•Saransk', a town of European Russia, government of Pensa, 
on an affluent of the Sura, 69 miles N.N.E. of Pensa. It has 
seventeen churches, and is a thriving town with a great annual 
fair. Pop. {St. Petersburg Calendar for 1878) 9369. 

Sarato ga, Battle Of, fought between the British under 
Burgoyne and the Americans under Gates, on the heights of 
Saiatoga, 12 miles E. ol Saratoga Springs (q. v.), on the 7th 
of October 1777. The result of this battle was that on the 17th 
the British, to the number of 5752, surrendered with the 
honours of war, on the condition of being allowed to embark 
for England, a condition which Congress did not permit to be 
carried out. 

Saratoga Springs, the most fashionable watering-place of 
the United State*, situated in the State of New York, 36 miles 
N. of Albany, and 186 miles from New York. Its miueral 
springs, twenty-eight in number, annually attract crowds of 
visitors, of whom its great hotels can accommodate from 10,000 
to 15,000 at a time. Congress Park, a large and elaborately- 
laid-out pleasure-ground, was completed in 1876, ancl a hand- 
some town-hall, which cost $110,000, is used lor concerts and 
entertainments. Saiatoga has eight churches and four news- 
papers. Fop. ( 1 870) 7516. About 4 miles from the town is Sara- 
toga Lake, where the American University boat-races are held. 
The lake affords a straight course 3 miles m length, where 
fourteen boats can be rowed abreast. 

Sara'tov, a government of Russia, on the W. side of 
the Volga, bounded N. by the governments of Pensa, Simbirsk, 
and Orenburg, E. and S. by Astrakhan, \V. by Tambov, Voro- 
netz, and the country of the Don Cossacks. Aica, 32,614 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1870) 1,751,268. It is watered by the affluents of 
the Volga, and by the Choper and Medvjcditza, flowing to the 
Don, which is separated from the Volga by the monotonous 
wastes of the Volga Hills, occupying a large tract in the S. ; 
In the E. there arc many lakes, die largest of which is the 
salt lake of Elton. Of the surface, one-seventh is culti- 
vated land, one-ninth under wood, one-third meadow land. 
Agriculture and cattle-rearing are the chief occupations of the 
people. The principal crops are rye, wheat, oats, flax, hemp, 
and tobacco. The fisheries of the Volga are very productive. 
Among the inhabitants aie a large number of German colonists, 
originally introduced by Catherine II. (1764-70), whose industry 
and skill have done much to improve the government-*--®., the 
capital, lies on the right bank of the Volga, 219J miles 
E.S.E. of Tambov by rad. It was built in 1591, and has broad 
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streets, but most of the houses are built of wood. It carries on 
manufactures of ropes, stockings, tobacco, soap, earthenware, 
and tiles, and has two iron foundries, Pop. (St. Petersburg 
Calendar fdr 1878) 85,220. 

S&ra'wak, an independent province of Borneo, extending for 
about 400 miles along the western coast from Tanjong Datu in 
the S. to Tanjong Kidurong in the N., and inland in a north- 
easterly direction as far as tne headwaters of the Rejang river. 
Area, 28,000 sq. miles; pop, (as estimated by the Rajah's 
Government, 1876) 222,000, of whom 60,000 were Malays, 

90.000 Sea Dyaks, 35,000 Land Dyaks, 30,000 Milanaus, and 
r t 000 Chinese. Covered for the most part by forests, and traversed 
by numerous streams and lofty mountain-ranges, S. is singularly 
rich in minerals, 4,000,000 tons of coal existing, according to an 
English expert, in a single scam, which might easily be worked. 
The climate is moist (182 inches of rain in 1876), and the tempera- 
ture averages 85° F. The exports (sago, quicksilver, gutta-percha, 
indiarubber, rattans, &c.) amounted (1876) to $1,433* *39; the 
imports (cloth, tobacco, rice, brass ware, &c.) to $1,317,66^. 
The present Rajah, a son of the late Sir James Biooke (q. v.), is 
absolute head of the state, but is assisted by a legislative council 
of two Europeans and five Malay chiefs. lie has a standing 
army of 200 Dyak Rangers, and the militia consists of some 

25.000 men. There are three government schools, and a mission, 
with the Anglican Bishop of Labuan at its head ; and the grow- 
ing prosperity of S. offers a strong contrast to the anarchy and 
vice of Borneo proper, piracy and head-hunting having become 
things of the past, while slavery is being giadually abolished. 
Kuching, the capital, contains the Rajah’s lcsideiice, a handsome 
court-house, a fort (enlarged 1877), and piison, and its estimated 
pop. was 20,000 in 1876, See G. L. Jacob's 7 he Rajah of S. 
(2 vols. Loud. 1877). 

Sar'cina Ventric'uli. This alga was first discovered by 
Goodsir in 1842, among the matters vomited by a patient. It 
has also been found in the urine, in the freces, in an abscess 
of the lung, in the fluid of the ventricles of the brain ; in fact, 
in most parts of the body, and also in the lower animals, and, 
by Dr, Lowe, in stagnant water. S. V. is of a roundish, 
quadrangular form, about r fotli to x**th of a line in diameter, 
the individuals being generally grouped in cubes of four, six- 
teen, or sixty-four in the cube, separated by rectangular stiix*. 
The appearance of S. V., in vomited matter, is chaiacteustic 
of an important form of dyspepsia. The amount of fluid 
matter vomited is always large, and the vomiting gcneially 
takes place in the morning, the discharge giving, almost invari- 
ably, immediate relief. The matter has a faint acid smell, like 
that of fermenting wort, and after standing a few hours it 
becomes covered with a yeast-like froth, and deposits a brown, 
flaky sediment. Both the froth and deposit contain S. V. in 
great abundance. The vomit mayhave an alkaline reaction, 
but the brown flocculi which contain the S. V. are always 
intensely acid. The S. V. is generally, but not invariably, 
accompanied with a great number of oval torulx*, and is 
symptomatic of organic disease by which the stomach is pre- 
vented from completely emptying itself. Sulphite of soda given 
in 20 to 60 grain doses relieves what probably is an almost incur- 
able disorder, by the sulphurous acid being set free in the stomach 
and destroying the organisms. 

Sar'cine (from Or. sarx, ‘flesh’), (C5II4N4O), a constituent 
base of the flesh of vertebrata, most easily prepared by precipita- 
tion from the mother liquor of creatine, which has been boiled 
with dilute cupric acetate. The cupric oxide present in the 
precipitate is got rid of by treatment in nitric acid mixed with 
nitrate of silver, when the nitrate of S. is obtained, which when 
boiled in an ammomacal solution of silver nitrate gives a com- 
pound of S. and oxide of silver, which is decomposed by sul- 
phureted hydrogen. S. dissolve^ readily in boiling water, forms 
crystalhsable salts with acids, and crystalline compounds with 
metallic oxides and other bases. 

Sarcolemma', the delicate tissue forming a protecting sheath 
for the fibres of which RIusdes (q. v.) are composed. 

Sarco'ma (Gr. 1 a fleshy excrescence ’) is a term used by the 
older surgical writers to designate a fleshy or firm morbid 
tumour. Fur a considerable tune the term fell into disuse, but 
it has recently been revived by modern pathologists, especially 
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the Germans, to designate that class of tumours whose structure, 
presents some resemblance to the rudimentary forms of some 
natural tissue of the body, such as the adenoid tumours of the 
mammary "and prostate gland, die fibro-plastic tumours of 
Lebert, and others, such as the myxoma and glioma of Virchow, 

Sarcophagus (Gr. ‘flesh-eater’) is the antiquarian natne of 
a coffin or tomb of stone. Such receptacles were at one time fre- 
quently made of Assian stone, which came from Assos in Troas, 
and which was believed to have the property of consuming the 
body, with the exception of the teeth, in forty days, whence the 
name S. The oldest known sarcophagi are' Egyptian, and have 
been found in certain of the pyramids. The most famous of 
these was discovered in 1801, and is now in the British Museum. 
By the Phoenicians, Persians, and Romans sarcophagi were also 
used ; but in the latter days of the Roman republic, just before 
the beginning of the Christian era, cremation to a great extent 
superseded interment. In more modern times stone coffins have 
not been uncommon for royalty and persons of high rank, 

Sard, a deep-brownish red chalcedony, somewhat darker than 
cornelian, and of 0 blood-red colour by transmitted light The 
sardonyx, a beautiful and rare variety of onyx, consists of alter- 
nate layers of S. and white chalcedony. 

Sardanapalus, according to Ctcsias and following him 
Diodorus, was the last king of Assyria. The Greek legend le- 
presents him as leading a luxurious effeminate life, until, attacked 
by a large army under Arbaces, satrap of Media, and Belcsys, 
the Chaldean priest, he suddenly developed into an heroic warrior. 
Twice he defeated the rebels, but was at length overcome and 
obliged to shut himself up m Nineveh. Two years he stood Ihe 
siege, and then, finding resistance hopeless, burned himself, his 
treasures, and all his vvomenkind upon a great pile which he had 
erected. That a weak, effeminate, dissolute monarch should in 
a moment become transformed into a bold undaunted hero, 
capable of ending his existence in such a tragic manner, is in 
itself highly improbable ; and that such a monarch existed is very 
doubt iul, especially when the story is viewed in the light which 
modern research into the cuneiform inscriptions has cast upon 
the history of Assyria. There would appear, however, to be an 
element of^fact in the Greek account, the name S. being a 
coiruption of Assurdanipal, confounded with Assurbanipal, both 
of which names occur several tunes in the two dynasties of 
Assyria. Jn the second dynasty, which ended 625 B.C., the last 
king, Assur-ernid-ilani, besieged in Nineveh by Cyaxarts the 
Mede, burned himself in his palace rather than fall into the hands 
of his foes. In fate lie corresponds with the warlike S., and he 
might easily have been confounded with his father Assurbfcupal 
III., who was a brave and enlightened monarch, and who suc- 
cessfully upheld the dignity of the Assyrian kingdom, which had 
been consolidated by iiis predecessor Assur-akh-iddina or Esar* 
haddon. 

Sar'des, or Sar'dis, anciently one of the chief cities of 
Asia Minor and capital of Lydia, w’as situated in a fertile plain 
at the N. base of Mount. Pmolus.on both banks of the river 
Pactolus, neat its junction with the Ilermus, and 60 miles E.N.E. 
of Smyrna. It reached its greatest prosperity under Croesus, the 
last king of Lydia. On the downfall of the native monarchy it 
became the residence of the Persian satraps of Western Asia, but 
after the battle of the Granicus its freedom was restored by 
Alexander the Great, on whose death it fell to Antigonus and 
subsequently to the Seleucida* of Syria. Under the Romans it 
continued a rich and flourishing city, and though ruined by an 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius, was rebuilt by his orders, 
It is spoken of by St. John as one of the seven churches of Asia, 
Captured by the Turks in the nth c., it was almost entirely de* 
stroyed by Timur in the 13th c. Its only remains are magnificent 
ruins at the village of Sari. 

Sardha'na, a town in the district of Meerut, N. W. Provinces, 
British India, 12 miles N.E. of Meerut. Pop. (1872) 12,466. 
It is celebrated as the former residence of tne Begum Sumru, 
who died in 1836. She founded here a Roman Catholic cathedral 
and St. John’s College for the education of native priests. Her 
palace, a fine modem house, is well kept up. 

Sar'din© is a small fish belonging to the some genus as the 
herring, and by Gunther it is regarded a$ a variety of pilchard 
(Clufi.a pikhardus var. a sardim) although other authorities set 
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tt down as a distinct species* It is found in vast shoals on 
the northern coasts of the Mediterranean, and on the Atlantic 
coasts Of ! Europe* deriving its name from the Mediterranean 
Island Sardinia* The S. has been in repute from very remote 
times* and since the modern system of preserving the fish in oil in 
hermetically-sealed tins was adopted, it has become a favourite 
tbrougboet the world. ( The oil-curing is thus effected : after 
careful washing, sprinkling with salt, and removal of heads and 
intestines, the sardines are spread out to dry. They are then 
dipped for a short time in a bath of boiling oil, and laid on a 
grating to permit the oil to drain off. They are next packed 
into the little oblong tin boxes used for them, the box filled up 
with hot olive oil of fine quality, and the lid soldered down, 
The soldered ‘boxes are then exposed to the heat of a steam 
bath, which causes the sides to bulge out, but they again collapse 
on Cooling. The value of the sardines exported from France 
averages half a million sterling yearly. The industry is now 
established in Cornwall, where the smaller and more delicate 
pilchards are similarly treated and sold as Cornish sardines ; and, 
indeed, a considerable proportion of the French sardines are 
really sprats, vast shoals of which occur on the E. coast of Scot- 
land, and might with advantage be cured as Scotch sardines. 

Sardinia (Ital. Sardegna , Fr. Sardaigne> Gr. Sardd), after 
Sicily, the largest island in the Mediterranean, lies S. of Corsica, 
from which it is separated by the Boclie di Bonifacio, 7 miles in 
width. It is 1 19 miles distant from Africa, and 140 from Italy. 
Its length from N. to S. is 174 miles ; its breadth from E. to W. 
70 miles. Area, 9463 sq. miles; pop. (1877) 658,479. S. is 
surrounded by a number of smaller islands, of which the more 
important are, on the N., Asinara, La Maddalena, Caprera 
(q. V.), Tavolara; on the S.W., San Antioco and San Pietro. 

Surface, dry. — The island is very mountainous, the general 
direction of the ranges being from N. to S. The chief ranges 
are Monti del Gennargentu (janaa argaiti ), of which the highest 
peaks are Bruncu Spina, 6266 feet, and Siuscia, 6118 feet; 
and to the N., the Monti di Limbara, with a general elevation 
of over 4000 feet. From the centre there slopes to the W. coast 
an elevated table-land, in which is situated the volcanic Monte 
Ferru, rising in its peak Urtian to 3445 feet; while to the 
N.W. extend the Gocceano and Bosa, with a maximum height 
of 4036 feet. In the N. W. coiner is a rich plain, terminated 
by the mountain group La Nurra, which is continued in the 
island Asinara. In the S.W. part of the island is an extensive 
plain, the Campidano, stretching from Cagliari to Orislano, 
and celebrated for its extraordinary fertility. The rivers of S. 
are unimportant, and many of them entirely disappear in 
summer. The principal are the Tirso, flowing S.W, into 
the Gulf of Oristano ; the Dosa, flowing to the E. coast ; and 
the Coghtnas to the N. 

Products , Trade , dry, — The valleys are remarkably fertile, and 
the mountain-slopes afford excellent pasture. The island in ancient 
times was so productive as to be termed the granary of Rome, but 
now the paucity and ignorance of the population, besides the want 
of roads and the deadly malaria {Intern perie) which prevails from 
July to October, hinder the progress of agricultuie. Much of the 
soil is quite uncultivated, while one-fifth is covered with wood. The 
principal crops are wheat, barley, maize, anti fruits, tobacco, 
cotton, flax, and madder. Wine is abundantly produced, chiefly 
of three kinds, Vemaccia , an acid and strong wine, Malvasia 
and Muscato , sweet wines. There are rich mines of lead, iron, 
manganese, nickel, cobalt, bismuth, lignite, and anthracite, chiefly 
in the district of Iglesias, which produced in the season of 1875- 
76 metals to the value of ^'435,639, and which are capable of 
•yielding much greater returns when means of transport are im- 
proved, and the amelioration of the climate consequent on the 
tetter cultivation of the soil will allow them to be worked con- 
tinuously. Along the coasts are valuable fisheries, chiefly of 
tunny, anchovies, and sardines. Salt and gunpowder are manu- 
factured. Since the Franco-Prussian war there has been a con- 
siderable trade in cattle with Marseille, as many as 30,000 
bullocks having been exported in the first half of 1873. * n I ^75» 
there were open in the island four lines of railways (Cagliari to 
Oristano 59 miles, Iglesias 33J miles, Sassari to Porto Torres 
12$ miles, to Ozieri via Ploaghe, 31 miles). In the same year the 
returns of British shipping at the four ports of S. were as follows 
In the direct trade in British vessels from and to Great Britain and 
British colonies at Cagliari, entered iovesselsof 3789 tons, cargoes 
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^4850— cleared, 15 of 7752 torts, cargoes ^6,955 ; at Carloforte, 
entered 8 of 3480 tons, cargoes /1043-^clcared, 27 of 26*180 
tons, cargoes 419,908 ; at Porto Torres, entered a of 426 tons, 
cargoes, 45425 — cleared, none ; while in the indirect or carrying 
trade in British vessels from and to other countries* at Cagliari 
entered 16 of 10,708 tons, cargoes 42220— cleared, n of 0710 
tons, cargoes 435 , 35 ° > at Carloforte, entered 46 of $6,700 tons 
without cargoes— cleared, 30 of 27,160 tons, cargoes 44°» 88a 
1 The fourth port* Terranova, had no direct or indirect trade with 
Britain in 1875. 

Pace, Language, and History.— The inhabitants of S. are of 
Iberian origin, with on intermixture of Phoenician, Greek, Roman, 
and Spanish blood. They are still comparatively uninfluenced 
by civilisation, and with au the virtues exhibit many of the vices 
of a primitive race, They are proud, revengeful, and profoundly 
ignorant. About 1000 assassinations occur in the island annu- 
ally, and of the pop. 87*98 per cent, in the country, and 84*05 
in the towns, are unable to read. The language is of Romance 
origin. It differs, however, from all the Neo-Latin languages 
in forming its definite article (su, sa, in masc. and fem. singular* 
sos, sas , in plural), from ipse instead of tile; and that this differ- 
ence was persistent as early as the 8th c. may be seen from a 
letter of 740 a.d., discovered and published in 1846 by Count 
Pietro Martini, then director of the library at Cagliari, which is 
earlier than the famous Oath of Strassburg by 102 years as the 
first known continuous specimen of a Neo-Latin dialect. S. 
was from about 500-480 u.c. ruled by the Carthaginians, who 
were succeeded by the Romans in 235 B.C. In 456 A.D. the 
island was captured by the Vandals, but was recovered by Jus- 
tinian in 534. It was next occupied gradually by the Saracens, 
who were ejected by the Genoese ana Pisans in 1025, when it 
became the possession of the latter. In 1297 it was granted by 
Pope Boniface VIII. to the King of Aragon, and it was governed 
ffom 1479 by Spanish viceroys. In 1714 Spain was obliged to 
cede it to Austria, which in 1720 exchanged it for Sicily to the 
Duke of Savoy, who in the same year assumed the title of King 
of S., which he exchanged in i860 for that of King of Italy. See 
Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigne ou Description Statistique, Phy- 
sique et Politique , de cette Isle (5 vols. Par. and Turin, 1839-60) ; 
Auguste Boullier, La Dialecte et les Chants Populates de la 
Sardaigne (Par. 1864) ; and C. Corbetta, Sardegne e Corsica 
(Milan, 1877). 

Sardou, Victorien, a distinguished French dramatist, was 
born at Faris 7th September 1831. After studying medicine for 
some time, he devoted himself to history, and endured some years 
of poverty and distress as a teacher and writer in minor newspapers. 
His first drama, La Taverne des Btudtants, failed completely at 
the Odeon in 1854 ; and it was not until iS58,when MdUe. Dejazet 
recognised his talent and took him under her protection, that the 
career of success began which has since then been almost uninter- 
rupted. His most noted dramas are Les Pattes de Mouche 
(i86i), (adapted in England under the title of ‘A Scrap of 
Paper ’) ; Nos In times (1861), (‘ Friends and Foes* and * Penl*); 
Nos tons Villageois (1865); La ratine (1869), (‘Fatherland’); 
Femande{ 1870), (adapted under the same name) ; Dora (‘Diplo- 
macy ’) ; and his latest success at the Vaudeville, Les Bourgeois 
de Pont d'Arcy (1878). La Papillonne failed at the Com&lie 
Fran5aise in 1862. His political satire Rabagas had an immense 
success in 1872, and in 1S77 he was elected to the French 
Academy. Powerful invention and construction, firm charac- 
terisation and brilliance in dialogue, are S.’s most notable qua- 
lities as a dramatist. 

Sargass'um. See Gulfweed. 

Sar'gent is the name of more than one American family of 1 
talent and accomplishment. The first person of note bear- 
ing the name was Winthrop S., born at Gloucester, Mass., 
1st May 1753. He served with distinction in the War of Inde- 
pendence, was appointed by Congress surveyor-general of the 
North-West Territory (1786), was adjutant-general of St. Clair’s 
expedition (1791) against the Miami Indians, took part in 
Wayne’s expedition (1794-95), and was governor of Mississippi 
Territory in 1790 and in 1801. He was a member of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Philosophical 
Society, and assisted Dr. B. S. Smith in preparing his Papers reia* 
five to certain American Antiquities (1796), He died $d June 
1820. His grandson, Wintnrop 8 ., bom at Philadelphia* 
September 23, 1825, was a lawyer by profession* hut is best 
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known as a scholar, antiquarian, and litterateur. He edited 
from original MSS., with an introductory memoir, The History 
Of Braddock's Expedition against Fort Duquesne (1855), The 
Loyalist Poetry of the Revolution (1857), and several reprints 
of curious Revolutionary tracts ; he also wrote The Life and 
Career of Major John Andrl, Adjutant- General of the British 
Army in America (Boston, 75 copies, 1861), He left incom- 
plete at his death (at Paris, May 1 8, 1870) a Catalogue Raisonni 
of books relating to America. Lucius Manlius S., born 
at Boston, Mass., 25th June 1786, studied at Harvard, and 
devoted himself to the advocacy of social reforms, particularly 
temperance, for which he lectured and wrote copiously, lie 
died at West Roxbury, 2d June 1867, Among his chief writ- 
ings are Dealings with the Dead by a Sexton of the Old School 
(1856), Reminiscences of Samuel Dexter (1S58), and The Irre- 
pressible Conflict (1861). See J. H. Sheppard’s Reminiscences 
of L. M . S, — Epes S., born at Gloucester, Mass., 27th Sep- 
tember 1812, was educated at Harvard, took to journalism, 
and was successively on the editorial staff of the Daily Adver- 
tiser, the Boston Atlas, the New York Mirror , and the Nnv 
Monthly Magazine' About 1847 he settled at Roxbury, near 
Boston, and for several years edited the Boston Transcript. S. 
is a very miscellaneous and prolific writer. Among his nume- 
rous works may be noted the plays, The Bride of Genoa 
and Velasco , produced with success in 1836 and 1837 ; the 
comedy Change makes Chang: (1841); a Life of Henry Clay 
(1842); Fleetwood \ or Stain o/Btrth (1845), a novel; The Mari- 
ner's Library , and American Adventure by Land and Sea ; an 
edition of the Modem Standard Drama (7 vols. 1846-50) ; 
Songs of the Sea, and other Poems (1847), one of which, ‘A Life 
on the Ocean Wave,’ is as popular in Great Britain as in Ame- 
rica ; the Select Works of Benjamin Franklin, with Memoir and 
Notes (1852) ; The Priestess (1855), a tragedy; Arctic Adven- 
tures by Sea and Land (1857) ; a new volume of Poems (1858) ; 
Original Dialogues (1S61) ; Plane kette , or the Despair of Science , 
an Account of Modern Spiritualism (1869); The Woman who 
Dared, a Poem (1869) ; and a School Manual of English Ety- 
mology (1873).— John Osborne S., brother of the preceding, 
bom at Gloucester, Mass., in 1810, studied at Harvard, passed 
for the bar, and practised several years at Boston, sat in the 
Massachusetts Legislature 1835-36, but has mainly devoted 
himself to political journalism. lie has written several pam- 
phlets on legal and political questions, but his most important 
contribution to literature is his essay, Improvements in Steam 
Navigation and the Arts of Naval Warfare (1844), containing 
a biographical sketch of John Ericsson. 

Sari', the capital of the province of Mazanderan, Persia, 
in a flat plain, 15 miles S. of the Caspian Sea, and 80 miles 
S.W. of Astrabad. The streets are well paved, and several are 
planted with orange and other trees. The chief buildings are 
the Jamah Masjid, the palace of Agha Mohammed ; and the 
Gumbaz-i-Salm-i-Tur, a cylindrical tower, 100 feet in height 
and 30 in diameter. There are seven colleges, five public baths, 
four caravanserais, and fifteen abambars , or reservoirs, dug deep 
in the earth, and filled in winter with water. The trade is insig- 
nificant, and is chiefly in rice and sugar. Pop. about 20,000. 

Bark (Fr. Sercq) ), one of the Channel Islands, 6J miles E. of 
Guernsey, with an area of 1274 acres, and a pop. (1871) of 546. 
It presents to the sea cliffs of from 200 to 300 feet high, hollowed 
into picturesque gullies and caves. Great and Little S,, the two 
portions of which it consists, are joined by a dangerous couple or 
neck, 8 yards long and 5 feet broad, at a height of 200 feet above 
the sea. S. is a bailiwick of Guernsey (q. v. ). The inhabitants 
are mainly employed in fishing and lead-mining. 

Sarma'tiaxis, a collective name loosely applied to a number of 
non-Scythian or semi-Scythian tribes who inhabited Eastern Eu- 
rope during the classic ages. They are mentioned by Herodotus and 
Hippocrates under the name Sauromatoe (‘ lizard- eyed and are 
described as the offspring of Scythians and Amazons, alegend which 
probably arose from the warlike habits of the Sarmatian women. 
In Strabo and Pliny they are very briefly mentioned, but Ptolemy 
divides them into the European and Asiatic S. ; assigning to the 
former a territory extending from the Vistula and the Baltic to 
the Carpathians, the Black Sea, and the Tanais (Don) ; and to the 
latter the regions between the Tanais, the Caucasus, and the 
Caspian Sea. Two of the principal tribes of European $., the 


Roxolani and the Jaxyges, began to push westward, in the 1 st c. 
A.D., the former penetrating into Mcesia, the latter into Hungary 
and the valley of the Theiss, In the barbarian invasions the B. 
are hopelessly intermingled with the Goths, Vandals, See. The re* 
ceived theory represents them as consisting partly .of Slavic and 
partly of Lithuanian tribes* and the root S-rm is considered to 
be identical with that of the words Serbi, Send, &c. 


Sar'no, a town of Southern Italy, province of Salerno, on a 
river of the same name, 15 miles N.W. of Salerno. It has a 
cathedral, a school for the priesthood, some paper manufactories 
and foundries. The neighbourhood produces fine silk. Pop* 
(1874) 15,382. Near S. was fought the famous battle in which 
N arses the Byzantine general finally overthrew the Ostrogolhic 
monarchy in Italy. 

Sar'pi, Pie'tro, commonly known as Era Paolo, was 
born at Venice, August 14, 1 552; early became distinguished in 
mathematical and metaphysical science. At the age of twenty- 
six he had become provincial in an ordy of Servites, and in 1588 
was chosen procurator-general ; but his rationalistic tendencies 
brought him under the accusation of the Inquisition, and S. Was 
exiled from his native city. Chosen representative of Venice in 
a dispute with Paul V. regarding that Pope’s secular powers, he 
overwhelmed the Papal party by his learning, eloquence, and 
subtlety. He was in consequence excommunicated, and his life 
was imperilled. Secluding himself within his monastery, he 
now devoted himself to the composition of his Jstoria del 
Concilia 7 'ridentino . This was printed at London in 1619 by 
Antonio de Dominis, the Protestant ex-bishop of Sp&latro, who 
placed on its title-page the pseudonym of Pietro Soave Polano 
(an anagram on Paolo Sarpi Veneto). The book — perhaps a 
more brilliant and certainly a more elaborate attack on the Papal 
policy than any Protestant other than Luther ever attempted— 
was quickly translated into Latin and other tongues, and called 
forth in reply Cardinal Pallavicini’s account of the same council. 
His complete works were published at Helmstadt (2 vols. Verona, 
1750; 8 vols. tb. 1761-68), and at Naples (24 vols. 1789-90). 
S. died at Venice, January 15, 1623. See Fontamni’s Storia 
Arcana della Vita di Fra Paolo (Milan, 1805) ; Bianchi-Giovini's 
Biografia di Fra Paolo (2 vols. Zurich, 1836 ; Fr. trans. 2 vols. 
Brussels, 1863) ; T. A. Trollope’s Paul the Pope and Paul the 
Fnar(i& 6 i); and A. G. Campbell’s Life of S. (1875). 

Sarrace nia is the principal genus of the 6mall order Sarra- 
ceniacea , consisting of N. American marsh plants remarkable 
for the leaf-petiole being expanded into a pitcher-like organ, 
surmounted by the lamina shaped as a kind of lid. This pitcher 
is capable of holding a considerable amount of fluid, and in the 
older leaves is usually full of water. In some species — os S. 
purpurea , S. flava, and S. mbra — the water appears to be de- 
rived directly from the atmosphere, but the construction of other 
species, e.g., S. variolaris , suggests a secretion by the plant as 
the source. 


Sarsaparilla (Span, zarza, 'a bramble/ and panilla, ‘a 
vine,’ or Parillo, who is said to have first used it medicinally) 
consists of the roots, with portions of the rhizome or ‘chumps’ 
attached, of several species of Srnilax , an extensive genus of 
monocotyledouous climbing shrubs with tuberous or fibrous root 
stocks. They are natives of the warm, temperate, and tropical 
regions of both hemispheres, and are remarkable for their medi- 
cinal properties. The varieties of the drug met with in commerce 
are numerous, and the different species of which they are the 
produce is not yet settled amongst botanists. The trade divide S. 
into two principal groups according to the amount of starch con- 
tained in the drug. In the starchy section we have the Caraccas 0 
S., of a pale-brown colour and thick swollen contour; the Bra- 
zilian or Para S., in which the roots arc slender and wavy, pro- 
bably obtained from S. papyracea ; the Honduras S., which has 
a somewhat acrid taste ; and the Guatemala S., which differs 
from the Caraccas by its brighter orange-brown colour. In the 
non-starchy group the most important are— Jamaica S., of a 
reddish-brown colour ; Lima S. , which closely resembles it in 
external appearance, but not in tint (both, however, are probably 
obtained from the same species, viz., S. officinalis ) ; and Vera 
Cruz or Mexican S., the produce of S* medica . Two European 
species (S. excesla and S, aspera ) yield an inferior kind of S* 

The roots of the medicinal species of Smtiax contain muci- 
lage, lignin, starch, volatile oil, resin, and a crystalline principle 
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called smilacin As a medicine, S. is used in decoction and 
infusion as a diaphoretic, tonic, and alterative, and is adminis- 
tered in scrofula, syphilis, and concomitant diseases. Several 
species of Smilax are known as China root, of which S. China 
is said to possess alterative and sudorific properties, and is used 
in the East for syphilis; and S. pseudo- China, or American 
China-root, is variously employed m the United States. The 
root of Ripogonum parviflorum is known as New Zealand S. 
from serving in that country as a substitute for real S. For a 
similar reason, Hemidesmus Indicus { Asclepiadaceee ) is called 
Indian S. American or wild S. is Aralia nudicaulis {Araltacea), 
and is used like S, as a diaphoretic and alterative. 

S&rtfed, a N. W, department of France, bounded N. by Orne, 
S. by Maine-et- Loire and Indrc-et-Loire, E. by Eure-et-Loir and 
Loir-et-Cher, W.by Mayenne. The surface is mostly level, broken 
here and there with low hills clothed with vines. There are also 
considerable forests. S. is well watered. The chief rivers are 
the Sarthe and Huisine, whose basins comprise the most fertile 
districts in the department. The climate is mild, but humid. 
Agriculture is rapidly progressing, and wheat, potatoes, clover, 
grasses, hemp, and fruit (walnuts, chestnuts, pears, and apples), 
are produced in large quantities. The wine is of mediocre 

S uality. t Cattle, sheep, and swine are reared in great numbers for 
ic Paris market. The department has coal-pits, iron- works, 
and numerous other' kinds of industrial works. Pop. (1876) 
446,239. The chief town is Le Mans (q. v.). 

Sar'ti, Giuaepp'e, a versatile composer, whose works were 
in great repute during the 18th c., was born at Faenza, December 
28, 1729. He was for ten years chapel- master at Copenhagen, 
after which he produced many operas in Italy with brilliant 
success, and from 178410 1801 he occupied a princely position 
as director of court music at St. Petersburg. S. died at Berlin, 
July 28, 1802. His operas, distinguished for grace, melody, and 
inventive power, number forty-three, the most famous, perhaps, 
being Giulio Sabino , produced at Venice in 1781. See Fetis, 
Biog. Univ . dcs Musiciens (new ed. 1878). 

Sar'to, Andrea del, an Italian artist, born at Florence 
in 1488, began life as a goldsmith and chaser in metal, but early 
turning to painting, studied under Pietro di Cosuiro, and acquired 
in his own time the proud title of * Andrea senza errori,' or the 
Faultless. His real name was Andrea Vannuchi, and he was 
called del S. on account of his being the son ‘of a tailor.* In 
1518 he visited the court of Francois I., where he executed a 
number of pictures, some of which still adorn the Louvre. In 
Paris he was loaded with honours and gifts. Yet he was in- 
duced to return to Italy within a year by the importunities of 
his infamous wife, Lucrezia del Fedc. Under the influence of 
Lucrezia, the fair model of his Madonnas, he embezzled the 


October 16, 1876. His works are Atlas Sts AEtna (1848-59) ; 
Physisch- Geographische Skim von Island (1847) ; Geolog. Allas 
von Island (1853); Ueber die Vulcanise hen Gesteine in Sidlien 
und Island (1853); Ueber die Klimate der Gegemmrt und der 
Vorwelt (1865), the last a prize essay published at Haarlem. 

Sa'rum. See Salisbury. 

Sarza'na, a town of N. Italy, province of Genoa, 67} miles 
E.S.E. of that city by rail. It has a iioble Gothic cathedral, 
begun 1355, and to the E. the picturesque fortification of Sar- 
janella. Pop. (1874) 9533 - S. was called Sergiana by the 
Romans, also Luna Nova , from its occupying the site of the 
ancient Luna or Luno, the most northern of the Etruscan cities. 

Sash, in carpentry, the wooden framework of a window, 
composed of side styles joined at top and bottom by rails , with 
inner cross pieces or bars for holding the panes of glass. A 
casement S, opens on hinges like a door; a sliding S. moves 
vertically up and down, being attached to ropes or chains passed 
over pulleys, and counterbalanced at the ends. 

Sash. Crimson sashes of silk are worn across the shoulder 
by officers, and crimson cotton sashes by sergeants in the 
British army. They were formerly worn round the waist. In 
the cavalry they are tied on the right side, and in the infantiy 
on the left. In full dress a narrow S. of gold and crimson silk 
is worn by officers. 

Sas'ine, a term of Scotch law denoting the act of giving legal 
possession of feudal (see Feu) property, or the legal writing by 
which that fact is proved. By the Titles to Land, 1858 (Scotland) 
Act, the ceremonial previously necessary to the validity of a 
deed of S. is, since the passing of the Act, unnecessary. Instead, 
the conveyance may be recorded in the Register of Sasines. 

Saskatchewan, or Nel'son, one of the largest rivers in the 
Dominion of Canada, is formed by the junction of two branches, 
the North and South S., which rise near each other in a 
summit- glacier in the Rocky Mountains near Mount Hector, 
whence they flow E., gradually diverging, and then again con- 
verging, till they reach a point 550 miles E. of their source, 
where they unite. The S. then flows for 370 miles E. to Lake 
Winnipeg, forming on its way Cedar Lake and the Grand Rapids. 
From Lake Winnipeg it flows first N. then E. to Hudson’s Bay. 
Its total length from the source of the southern branch is 1740 
miles, and it drains an area of 500,000 sq. miles. The S. is 
navigable throughout most of its course, and steamers have 
ascended to within 300 miles of its source. The country has 
yet to be opened up, but contains many valuable minerals and 
much arable land. See the Earl of Southesk’s Saskatchewan 
and the Rocky Mountains (Edin. 1875). 


sums entrusted to him by the lung for the purchase of works of Sass'afras is a genus of Lauracece (q. v.), natives of N. Ame- 
art in Italy. To this perfidious creature Andrea sacrificed rica and the E. Indies. S. officinalis , known specially as the 
honour, fame, and friends, only to be shamelessly abandoned by S.-tree, is a large dioecious tree of dry open woods in Canada 
heron his wretched deathbed, when stricken in 1530. Specimens and the United States, and is remarkable for the diversity it 
of his art are in almost every large gallery, but fine examples presents in the size and shape of its deciduous leaves. The root, 
are rare out of Naples. His easel pictures are generally less wood, and bark have stimulant and sudorific properties, which 
esteemed than his frescoes, of which the chief are the Virgin mainly depend on the presence of a volatile oil. In medicine 
Mary series, including the ‘ Madonna del Sacco * in the Nunziata, various preparations of S. are used for rheumatism and skin aflec- 
and the scenes from the life of St. John in a cloister which tions, generally, however, in combination with more potent 
formerly belonged to the Campagnia aello Scalzo. Perhaps his drugs. ‘ S.*tea,* with sugar and milk, forms the drink known as 
noblest easel-picture is the so-called ‘ Disputa della SS. Trinita ’ saloop . From the young shoots a kind of beer is made ; the 
in the Pitti Palace. See Biadi, Notizic znedite della Vita leaves are used as an admixture in sauces, and for other culi- 
d Andrea del S. (Flor. 1830), and Reumont, Andrea del S. nary purposes; the fruit yields a perfumer’s oil, and the wood and 
(Leips. 1835). hark furnish a. yellow dye. Oriental S. is . 5 *. Parthenoxylon , 

Sarto'riua, Georg, Freiherr von Walterahausen, a partaking of many of the qualities of the above species. The 
German historian, was born at Kassel, 25th August 1765, and name S. is also borne by various other trees, thus Orinoco S. is 
died 24th August 1828. His most important work is Geschickte Nectandra cymbarum (see Pichurim Beans and GREENHEART); 
des Nanseatischen Bundcs (3 vols. Gott. 1802-8), to which his Australian S. is Atherosperma tnoschala ; Cayenne S. is Licaria 
Urkundliche Geschickte des Ursprungs der Dcutschen Hansa bis gtdanenszs, which yields excellent timber; and Swamp S. is 
stum 13. jahrh ., edited by Lappenberg (2 vols. Hatnb. 1830), Magnolia glauca (q. v.). 

forms a valuable addition— Wolfgang von Waltershausen Sassafras Nuts. See Pichurim Beans. 

8 ., son of the preceding, and a distinguished geologist, was bom 

at Gbttingen, December 17, 1809. Subsequently to 1833, when Sassan'idflB, a native dynasty which held the throne of Persia 
he completed his university course, he made several journeys in from 228 a.d. to 641. Its founder was Ardeshir, who defeated 
the interests of science, and was, in 1847, appointed professor of Arduan, the last of the Arsacidae (228), and its last monarch 
geology and mineralogy in the university of his native town. Iu Yezdegird III., who was finally defeated at Nehavend by the 
1859 he travelled in Russia, and in 1864 went for the third time Arabs (641), and murdered when an exile in Khorasan (651)* 
to Sicily, where also he resided 1869-70. He died at Gottingen, See Persia. 
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Sasaa'ri, next to Cagliari, the most important town in the 
island of Sardinia, is situated in the N.W. part of the island, 
12} miles by rail from its seaport, Porto Torres, on the Gulf 
of Asmara. It is well built, has a handsome piazza, adorned 
with a statue of Azuni (1S62), the eminent teacher of commer- 
cial law, and some fine public buildings, including a large 
cathedral, a castle (now a barrack), university (1776), with So 
students ; town-hall, theatre, and hospital, and beautiful pro- 
menades* It has a.considerable trade in grain, wine, and olive 
oil, fruits, wool, and tobacco. Pop. (1877) 33,711. In 1855 
S. lost one-third of its inhabitants irom cholera within twenty 
days. 

Sasaeram' (Sahsram), a town in the district of Shahabad, 
Bengal, British India, situated beneath the Kymur hills, 72 miles 
S.E. of Benares, and 60 S. of Arrah. Pop. (1S72) 21,023. 
It was the (birthplace of the Afghan Emperor Shere Shah, who 
expelled the Mogul Humayun, the father of Akbar, from 
Delhi in 1539. It contains the tomb of Shere Shah’s father, 
and also of Shere Shah himself ; the latter is a handsome struc- 
ture, erected on an island in an artificial lake. There is still a 
large Mahommedan population at S. The exports are valued at 
j£6ooo, the imports at £20,000. 

Sa'tan. See Devil. 

Satellites (Lat. sat elles, * an attendant ’), in astronomy, 
are the secondary bodies in the solar system, which revolve 
round the planets. Excepting Mercury and Venus, all the 
known planets have such attendant orbs. The earth has one, 
Mars two, Jupiter four, Saturn eight, Uranus four, and Neptune 
one at least Some astronomers have suspected one to exist in 
the case of Venus, but no certain observations are recorded. 
Probably Uranus and Neptune have both a more numerous re- 
tinue of moons ; but because of their great distance these are 
beyond our limits of vision. In the case of these last two 
planets the motion of the S. round their primaries is retrograde. 
The various S, are more particularly noticed under Moon and 
the particular articles upon the planets. 

Sat'in (corruption of Chin. sou-Pwan ), a familiar kind of silk 
stuff having a beautifully smooth shining surface, originally 
brought from China. The glossy surface is owing to the fact 
that only every fifth, seventh, eighth, or other thread is raised for 
one shot of the weft. Accordingly four-fifths, six-sevenths, or 
seven-eighths of the warp are seen on the face of the finished 
fabrics, which are accordingly known as ‘ 5-warp S.,’ ‘ 7- warp S.,’ 
and so on. Oriental satins were formerly esteemed as the best, 
but now French stuffs of Lyon fabrique surpass all others. Satins 
I called caffard and malicques are frequently mentioned in inven- 
tories belonging to the 15th and 16th centuries ; the former stuff 
was manufactured at Bruges, and the latter at Genoa. 

The term satinet is applied to an inferior kind of S., and also 
to a glossy stuff made from cotton and wool. 

Satin-wood, a name applied to several kinds of ornamental 
woods derived from different trees grown in tropical regions. 

It is of a light-yellow colour, hard, curled, and mottled or figured 
so as to display a satiny lustre when polished. It is employed as 
a veneering wood for furniture, picture-frames, and in inlaying. 
The S. brought from India is the product of Chloroxylon Swiete- 
nia, and that of the Bahama Islands and Guiana is derived 
from Ferolia Guianensis . It is imported in logs 10 feet long by 
8 inches square, or thereby. 

Satire (Lat. s&ttra , old form s&tura) is a species of poetry 
peculiar to the Romans, and in no vase to be confounded with 
the satyric drama of the Greeks (Gr. satyros,* Lat. sa/yrus). 
The term satura (root sat ‘enough*) is the feminine of the ad- 
jective satur , ‘full/ and originally signified, with the substantive 
lanx, ‘a dish,* either expressed or understood— a dish made up of 
a medley of ingredients. Especially it meant a kind of sausage. 

It was afterwards used to denote a law with many clauses. 
Finally, it was employed as a general term for a medley re- 
sembling farce, and like the Fescennine Verses (q. v.) consisted 
of sallies of sharp banter and uproarious buffoonery, improvised, 
on the occasion, without any pretension to regular plot or definite 
form. The introduction of the legitimate drama by Livius 
Andronicus (9. v.) and the influence of Greek models soon 

an ^ * m Pf 0Ve d the quality of Roman S, Ennius (q. v.) < 
laid down for himself distinct rules for satiric composition. , 
But the high merit of developing Roman S. and giving to it 
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new form and direction is due to Luciliufc Unlike the bor- 
rowed forms of Roman literature, it had a long and vigorous 
life. The genius of comedy soon disappeared; The epics of 
Ennius and Virgil were succeeded by feebler efforts. Catullus 
and Horace were Rome’s only lyrists. But this native /product 
of Roman genius, strong, keen, and Roman-like in Ludlius, 
attained unequalled perfection in Horace, whose satires reflect 
in happy combination the manners, humours, foibles, and vices 
of the Augustan age. But Horace looked on foibles and vices 
as things to be ridiculed and reproved, not as dangers to be 
dreaded and deplored. To him succeeded Fersius (q. v.),,wha 
with the rigour and moroseness of a Stoic declaimed against the 
depravity and vices of mankind ; while not Jong afterwards the 
spirit of S., as if catching fresh fire from the hell of Roman 
depravity, reappeared in Juvenal (q. v,)with unabated power 
and the despairing earnestness of righteous ire. Even in Martial 
(q. v.) its edge continued keen. 

During the later centuries of the Roman Empire and the dark 
ages, S. like many other forms of literature slumbered in 
Europe. But in the Middle Ages it burst forth into newness of 
life in Fiance, Italy, Germany, England, and Scotland. The 
P'ablieri, among the trouv&res of Northern France, are noted for 
the gaiety of their S. Rutebeuf (q. v.) was the prototype of 
Voltaire. Walter Map (q. v.) in his Golias-poems is one of the 
wittiest satirists that England ever produced. Later on, Europe 
resounded with the fame of Ulrich von Hutten (q. v.), ‘tne 
champion of humanism * Erasmus (q. v.), Rabelais (q. v.h Sir 
David Lyndsay (q. v.), and George Buchanan (q. v.)~ all hitter 
and uncompromising denouncers of the vices of the clergy. 
The satires of these, however, consisted in the substance — the 
trenchant invective alone. They were not cast in the Roman 
mould. Yauquelin (q. v.) founded the school of modem French 
S. based on the ancient lines. Mottin, Sigogne, Berthelot, 
Regnier, and Theophile Viaud wrote satirical pieces characterised 
alike by elegance of diction and impurity of expression. In the 
17th and 18th centuries Dryden (q. v.), Butler (q. v.) t Dean Swi r t 
(q. v.), Andrew Marvel (q. v,), Dr. Edwaid Young (q. v.), Dr 
Johnson (q. v.), Churchill (q. v.), Cowper (q. v.), Walcott (q. v.) 
alias Peter Pindar, Gifford (q. v.), Aibuthnot (q. v.), and Robert 
Bums (q. v.), made for themselves a reputation as satirists} 
while Boileau (q. v.), the ‘Juvenal of France,* Voltaire, and 
many others showed that S. was congenial to the Gallic soil. 
In Germany the most famous names are those of Hagedom, 
Rabener, Sturz, Stolberg, Kastner, Wieland (q. v.), Tieck 
(q. v.), and Goethe (q. v.). The present century can boast of 
the names of Beranger (q. v.), Byron (q. v.), James and Horace 
Smith (q. v.), and Hood (q. v.), in poetry ; and Hook (q. v.), 
Jerrold (q. v.), Thackeray (q. v.), and Carlyle (q, v.) in prose. 
Among transatlantic names, Lowell (q. v.) and Holmes (q. v.) 
pre-eminently deserve mention. See Brown’s History of Roman 
Classical Literature (Lond. 1853); Sellar’s Roman Poets of the 
Republic (Edin. 1863) ; Thompson*? History of Roman Literature 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitan a ; Mommsen’s History of 
Rome; Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman History ; and James 
Ilannay’s S. and Satirists (Lond. 1854). 

S&tpura, a range of mountains in India, running E. and 
W. across the peninsula for about 600 miles, parallel to the 
Vindhyas, with which it is by some authorities included. It 
forms the watershed which separates the Nerbudda basin from 
that of the Godavery, flowing S.E., and the Taptee, flowing W. 
The highest point is 4454 feet ; the general elevation is about 
2000. 

Sa'trapg (Pers. kkshathrapavan ), governors or viceroys of 
provinces in ancient Persia. Theoretically they were supreme « 
only in civil matters, but on the decline of the Empire many 
assumed absolute power and independence. 

Sat'fluma Ware, a fine kind of pottery or semi-porcelain 
made in Japan, having a felspathic glaze of a light straw colour, 
the surface of which is covered with a net-work of fine cracks, j 
Red and green colours and dulled gold are employed for j 
decorating S. W., a favourite ornament being the erysanthe- 
mum, and pheasants and other fowls are also frequently intro* 
duced. Fine old S. W. is highly esteemed by collectors. 

Sat'urn (old form, SaUumus, ‘god of sowing *), a mythical 
deified king of Latium, whose reign was the so-called Golden 
Age. He was god of the com and fruits of the earth, and was 
worshipped along with Ops, the goddess of plenty* In his 
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'honour the Italians celebrated annually in December the Satur- 
. taalia, a kind of rustic carnival or harvest-home. Latterly he was 
identified with the Greek god Kronos, the son of Uranus and 
Ge, the first rulers of the universe. Uranus having thrown some 
of his sons (the Titans) into Tartarus, Kronos dethroned him, 
but was himself afterwards displaced by his son Zeu$. Kronos 
is often represented as an old man grasping a sickle. A legend 
says he emigrated to Italy and reigned there. Possibly this 
may in part account for his identification with the mythical 
Latian king. 

Sdttira, the chief town of the district of the same name, in 
the Bombay Presidency, British India, situated in the highlands 
of the Deccan, H5 miles S.E. of Bombay, and 55 S, of Poonah. 
Pop, (1872) 24,484. It lies in a hollow commanded by a very 
Strong fort, which was captured by the British in 1818,— The 
district of S., which is bounded W. by the Western Ghauts, has 
an area of 5378 sq. miles. Pop. (1872) 1,116,050. This tract 
was ethnologically the cradle of the Mahratta race ; and the 
great Sivaji (q. v.) established himself at the fort of S. about 1660, 
Here his descendants maintained themselves, though with dim- 
inished powers, as the nominal leaders of the Mahratta confede- 
racy until 1848. In that year the last Rajah died without issue ; 
and his deathbed adoption was set aside by Lord Dalhousie, the 
Governor-General of India, in accordance with the then accepted 
doctrine of lapse. The chief crops are millets, rice, cotton, 
wheat, sugar-cane, and tobacco. The only manufacture is 
cotton-weaving. S. suffered severely during the famine of 1877, 
especially in loss of cattle. 

Sat'urn, the sixth planet in order of distance from the sun, 
describes in 10,759*22 days, or a little less than thirty of our 
years, an orbit whose semi-major axis is 872,137,000 miles, 
whose excentricity is *055996, and whose inclination to the plane 
of the ecliptic is 2° 29' 28". In absolute magnitude S. comes after 
Jupiter, having an equatorial diameter of 70,150 miles, and a 
Volume 6867 times that of the earth. Its mass is only 897 
times that of the earth, on account of its inferior density. It 
rotates very rapidly upon its axis* the length of its day being, 
according to Professor Hall of Washington, 10 hours 15 minutes. 
The consequent oblate form is easily recognised with a good 
telescope. It has eight satellites, the two innermost of which 
and Hyperon (the seventh) are difficult to observe. The most 
Striking feature, however, of this planet, is the system of rings, 
which lies nearly in the planet’s equatorial plane, and is inclined 
to the ecliptic at an angle of 28° 10' 22". They were first seen 
by Galileo, through whose comparatively poor telescope they 
appeared like two attendant bodies, one on each side of the 
planet, Huyghens was the first to discover the real annular 
nature of the appendage ; and the close scrutiny of subsequent 
observers has revealed that there are three distinct rings, two 
bright and the other dark. The dark ring, which is neaiest the 
planet, has sometimes been seen divided. The distance between 
the inner edge of the dark ring and the surface of the planet is 
10,322 miles; and the entire breadth of the system of rings is 
37,570 miles. Regarding the stability of such a material system, 
Laplace showed that the mass of the ring must be so adjusted 
that its centre of inertia must not be coincident with the planet’s 
centre of inertia — otherwise the equilibrium would be essentially 
unstable. Bond and Pierce, two American astronomers, took up 
the same question, and the latter demonstrated that the system, 
if solid, must be divided into a great number of concentric rings. 
The whole inquiry was finally settled in a masterly essay con- 
tributed by Professor Clerk Maxwell, which gained the Adams’ 
Prize in 1857. In this he proved the physical impossibility of 
• these rings being either continuously solid or continuously liquid ; 
and demonstrated the permanent stability of a ring of discrete 
bodies, Saturn’s rings are, therefore, most probably made up of 
swarms of meteorites or minute satellites, each revolving indepen- 
dently round the planet. 

Saturnalia, an ancient festival celebrated by the Latins in 
honour of Saturn (q: v. ) who taught them agriculture and the 
arts of civilised life. It fell towards the close of December 
when the toils of the husbandman were over, and the ingathering 
of the crops disposed the heart of the rustic to thankfulness 
and joy* Unrestrained merriment and jollity characterised the 
harvest home— the simple festival of the national god. Business 
was suspended, courts were closed, schools kept holiday, the 
distinctions of rank were reversed, slaves wore the badge of 


freedom (pifeus) t and, arrayed in the vestments of their masters, 
were served by them at tahle. AH resounded with feasting and 
revelry and mirth, presents were sent from friend to friend, Io 
S. was shouted through the streets, and sacrifices were offered 
with uncovered head. No war could be begun, no malefactor 
punished, while the festival lasted. 

During the Commonwealth the whole month of December was 
dedicated to Saturn, the 19th being set apart for his Sacred rites. 
But when the month was lengthened by two days on the adop* 
tion of the Julian Calendar the S. fell on the 17th, a change 
which produced endless confusion. Augustus therefore ordained 
that the 17th, 18th, and 19th should be sacred to Saturn in all 
time coming. Gradually the number of days was extended to 
seven {cf. Mart, Epigr. xiv. 72, 2), during which three separate 
festivals were celebrated : 1st, the S. proper ; 2d, the Opalia, 
in honour of Ops, Saturn’s wife ; 3d, the Sigillaria , in which 
little earthenware figures (Sigilla) were sold as toys for children. 

Satur'nian Verse, the name given to the primitive form of 
Roman national poetry. As applied to the compositions in 
rustic measures of the early Italian peoples, S. V. means nothing 
more than ‘early,’ ‘old-fashioned.* But any notion which we 
can form of the early Roman literature must of necessity be in- 
complete, The fragments which remain evince genuine Roman 
strength, Livius Andronicus (q. v.) translated the Odyssey into 
S. V. — a work which was a school-book in the days of Horace 
(see Hor. Epist, II. i. 69-71). The few lines which we possess 
of his version prove conclusively the great irregularity of the 
S. V., or rather of the Saturnian metre. Cn. Naevius tq. v,), a 
writer of original power and undoubted genius, succeeded to 
Livius. The best known, and withal the most favourable speci- 
men of his style, is to be found in his epitaph : — 

* Mortales immortales flere si foret fas, 

, Flercnt diva: Camenx Naevium poetam, 

Itaque postquam est Orcino traditus thesauro, 

Obliti sunt Romx loquicr Latina lingua.' 

S. V. is not a Greek measure as Bentley supposed. That it is 
found in the verses of Archilochus is accidental. Hermann’s view 
that it is of Etruscan origin is of small account. It is purely a 
native measure, such as we find in the Norse legends, in the 
‘ Cid,' in the early English ballads, and in the early poetry of 
all countries. 

With regard to the laws of S. V. it is impossible to speak, for 
when we consider the inscriptionary tablets set up in the Capitol 
by the Triumphatores t the song of the Arval Brothers, and the 
poetical though semi-prosaic records of the achievements of early 
Roman heroes, we are constrained to admit that this must have 
been a metre — if metre it was — of endless variety. 

Satyri asis is a symptom of certain forms of mental disease 
in which there is an ungovernable impulse to acts of venery. 

Sat'yrs, in Greek mythology, personifications of the luxu- 
riant fertility of the vital principle in nature. They attended 
upon Dionysus, and are represented as grotesque beings of 
human form, yet in some respects resembling goats, with tails, 
horses’ ears, snub noses, and coarse bristly hair. They are fre- 
quently depicted dicssed in skins, gatlanded with wreaths, and 
carrying bottles of wine, and they appear in positions indicative 
of their voluptuous character — drinking wine, dancing with 
nymphs, sleeping after a debauch, &c. Though not named in 
Homer, they are often introduced by the poets since Hesiod, and 
by sculptors, especially Praxiteles. The Semitic seirim (‘ hairy 
ones ’) and the Egyptian god Mendes are kindred conceptions. 

Sau'ces are prepared condiments, seasonings, or relishes for 
various kinds of food, made up of all kinds of spices, condiments, 
acid vegetable substances, fruits, oils and fats, anchovies, 
lobsters, oysters, &c. As may be imagined, the variety of pre- 
parations from these and other materials is endless. Certain S. 
in which strong spices prevail are valued for their stimulant heat, 
others having acid properties exert a solvent influence on animal 
food, and such as are fatty or contain butter are useful with food 
in which fat is deficient. 

Saucisse' (Fr. ‘ a sausage ’) or Saucias'on, in fortification, a 
bundle of fagots, longer and stouter than fascines, used for 
supporting earthworks, &c. ; also a tube of leather or pitched 
flax, filled with gunpowder, employed in military mining to ex- 
plode a charge. 

Sauer -Kraut' (Ger. * acid vegetables') is a favourite prepa- 
ration of cabbages throughout Germany. It is prepared by 
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cleaning white cabbages, chopping them into small pieces, pack- 
ing the pieces hard down into a cask, with layers of salt mixed 
with juniper berries and caraway fruits* The mass qnickly begins 
to ferment, and when the fermentation is complete, the prepara- 
tion is closely covered over and placed in a cool position for use. 
S.-K. is usually eaten with animal food, especially pork. 

SaugQT (Sdgar), the chief town of the district of the same 
name, Central Provinces, British India, 109 miles N.W. of 
Jubbulpur, and 223 S.W. of Allahabad, on the borders of an 
artificial lake, 4 miles in circumference. It was ceded to the 
British by the Peishwah in 18x8. The fort is a large building, 
in which the European residents held out for eight months when 
the Sepoys mutinied in 1857 and all the country was abandoned. 
There are several fine public buildings, including one of the best 
High Schools in India. The barracks contain a European regi- 
ment and two batteries of artillery. In 1875-76 the registered 
exports were valued at ^47,000 ; the imports, which included 
wheat and other food-grains, cotton goods, salt, and sugar, at 
£166,000. Pop. (1872) 45,665.— S. distirct, which occupies a 
plateau in the N.W. of the Central Provinces, has an area of 
4005 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 527,725. The staple crops are 
wheat and sugar-cane ; the minerals, iron and sandstone. 

Saugor (Sdgar) Island, a long strip of land, covering about 
220 square miles, at the left side of the mouth of the Hoogly 
river, in the district of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Bengal, 
British India. It is the scene of a great pilgrimage and fair in the 
month of May, said to be attended by 200,000 people. The chief 
ceremony consists of bathing in the sea. A lighthouse, com- 
menced in 1808, stands on the seaward point. 

Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, was the first 
of the kings of Israel. After the state of things described in the 
Book of Judges had continued for a certain time, the tribes of 
Israel began to realise that they could not maintain their exist- 
ence as a nation unless they combined and elected a single chief 
4 to be their supreme judge in times of peace, and their com- 
mander in times of war.’ A crisis came in the time of Samuel 
(q. v.) the prophet, when, after having been reduced to a condi- 
tion of complete subjection by the Philistines on the S. iff 1 
Sam. xiii. o, 19, 20), they were threatened by the Ammonites 
on the E. (1 Sam. xi. 1). S. distinguished himself by leading the 
people victoriously against the Ammonites, and thinking that he 
was the man they wanted to lead them against the Philistines, 
they at once elected him king. After a long reign (forty years, 
Acts xiii. 21), S. was killed in a battle with the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xxxi.). His character is interesting and very human. 
In spite of the 4 evil spirit * that often mastered him, there was 
something genuine both in the man and the king. 

. Saumarez, James, Baron de, born in St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey, March 11, 1757, entered the navy at the age of 
♦thirteen, served under Sir Peter Parker in the attack on Charles- 
town in 1776, and was made commander after the engagement 
between the English and P'rench fleets on April 12, 1782. For 
his gallant capture of the French frigate La Reunion , iu 1793, 
he obtained the honour of knighthood. He was present at the 
engagement off Cape St. Vincent, and received severe wounds 
at the battle of the Nile, in which he was second in command. 
In 1801 he was created a baronet and rear-admiral of the blue, 
and on July 10th of the same year he defeated off Cadiz a P’rench 
and Spanish squadron of ten line-of-battle ships and four frigates 
with a [fleet of half the size, causing the enemy a loss of three 
ships and 3000 men. For this victory he was presented with 
the freedom of the city of London, gained the Order of the Bath, 
was thanked by Parliament, and in 1803 was awarded a pension 
of ;£X200. In 1809, while in command of the Baltic fleet, he 
captured two large Russian flotillas. In 1814 S. became admiral, 
in 1821 he was named vice-admiral of Great Britain, and in 1831 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron de S. of Saumarez, in 
Guernsey. He died in Guernsey, October 9, 1836. See Sir John 
Ross’s Memoirs of Admiral Lord de S. (2 vols. 1838). 

Saumur, a town of France, department of Maine-et-Loire, 
on the left bank of the Loire, 32 miles S.E. of Angers by rail. 
It is a great cavalry station, with large barracks and an import- 
ant riding-school, has manufactures of rosaries, crucifixes, &c., 
and carries on a considerable trade in grain, dried fruits, vege- 
tables, and brandy. A well-known white wine is made in the 
neighbourhood of S. Pop. (1872^ 11,028. S. first appears in 
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history in the 4th c. Pippin built a church in it iii the 8th c., 
but the oldest building now existing is the church of Saint- 
Pierre, which dates from the 12th c. It was a flourishing city 
and a stronghold of Protestantism until the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, which ruined its prosperity. During the Ven- 
dean rising S. was an important military position, and was the 
scene of a great victory gamed by the insurgents under Laroche- 
jaquelein, 10th June 1793. 

Saun'deraon, Nicholas, LL.D., a celebrated mathema- 
tician, born in 1682 at Thurleston, Yorkshire. When only a 
year old he was made blind by an attack of smallpox, but never- 
theless was highly educated both in classics and mathematic^, 
the former being taught by word of mouth, the latter by means 
of a series of ingenious devices arranged for the purpose. For 
mathematics he had such a great natural aptitude that in 1707, 
at the age of twenty-five, he delivered a course of lectures on the 
Newtonian philosophy and Newton's theory of optics at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, In 1711 he succeeded Whiston as Lucasian 
professor of mathematics, which post he held until his death on 
the 19th April 1739. He possessed in an abnormal degree the 
fineness of sensibility usually peculiar to the blind, and Iub extra- 
ordinary power of grasping the most recondite conceptions of 
solid geometry remains to this day a psychological problem. 
His treatise on Algebra, much valued in its time, was published 
the year after his death, and another treatise on Fluxions in 1756. 

Sau'ria, a name formerly used to denote the crocodiles, alli- 
gators, and lizards, in which well-developed scales occur, and 
in which true teeth are found. 

Saurin, Jacques, belonged to a distinguished Protestant 
family in the S. of France, Born at Nimes, January 6, 1677, he 
studied philosophy and theology at Geneva until the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, when he joined the English army, serving 
under Lord Galway, and afterwards in Piedmont. When the 
Duke of Savoy had made peace with France he completed his 
studies, and in 1701 he went to London, where he became 
pastor of the Walloon Church. In 1705 he removed to the 
Hague, where he died, 30th December 1730. S. acquired some 
distinction as a heretic, but has a fairer claim to remembrance as 
the most eloquent preacher of his time. His published writings 
comprise twelve volumes of sermons, six of which have been 
translated into English. 

Sau'roid Fish'es, a name synonymous witn Ganoid fishes, 
and applied to them on account of the perfect development of 
their scales. Examples are the Bony Pike or Lepidostcus of N. 
America, and the Sturgeons. 

Saurop'flida, one of the primary groups of Vertebrate animals 
represented by reptiles and birds. The two classes are closely 
connected by structural affinities. Lungs constitute the sole 
breathing organs of the group, no gills being developed. The 
cxoskeleton consists of scales or leathers. The bodies of the 
vertebra are always well ossified. The skull is joined to the ver- 
tebral column by a single condyle or articulating process, whilst 
two such condyles occur in Mammalia (q. v.). The lower jaw of. 
S. is compound, each half consisting of several pieces. The 
lower jaw is further articulated to the skull by means of a special 
bone, the quadrate Bone (q. v.), which in mammalia is repre- 
sented by the malletts of the ear. The ‘ankle-joint 1 of S. is 
1 situated not between the tibia and astragalus, as in all mam- 
malia, but between the proximal and distal divisions of the 
tarsus * (lluxley). The digestive system of S. ends in a cloaca 
chamber common to the efferent ducts of the urinary, digestive, 
and generative systems. A four-chambered heart exists m Borne. 
S. (crocodilia and birds), other S. possessing a three-chambered 
heart only. No complete diaphragm separates the thoracic 
from the abdominal cavity. The Wolffian bodies of the embryo 
S. are replaced by true kidneys, as in mammalia, and the cert* 
bral he??iispkeres are never united by a corpus callosum or 
connecting band of nervous tissue. An ammon and allantois 
are developed in the embryo, but no mammary glands are deve- 
loped in the S. In their reproduction the S. are invariably 
oviparous, or egg-producing. Some few are ovo*viviparous, i.e., 
.retain the eggs within their bodies until the young are hatched. 
See Ornithology and Reptiles. 

Sau'sages are preparations of various kinds of meat, such as 
pork, chicken and ham, or beef chopped up small, mixed with 
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flour or bread-crumbs, spiced and filled into gut skins. They 
are cooked for use either by frying, stewing, or boiling. As 5 . 
are very highly spiced, and form a favourite food with the hum- 
bler classes, inferior and unsound pork, beef, horse-tongues, and 
hind-quarters of horses from the knackers 1 yards are used in 
their preparation, and cases of poisoning have been known to 
arise. S. bought in large towns, therefore, cannot be depended 
upon. During the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, a kind of pea- 
sausage (Erbstwursl) was much eaten by the German troops. It 
was composed of fat pork, pea-flour, and salt, and was easily 
cooked or made into soup ; but it tended to produce flatulence 
and diarrhoea, and men quickly tired of it. 

flauasure, Horace Benoit de, a Swiss naturalist and phy- 
sicist, was bom at Conches, near Geneva, February 17, 1740. 
At the early age of twenty-two he was appointed to the chair of 
physics and philosophy in Geneva University. Six years later 
ne began his scientific travels, amassing most valuable observa- 
tions on the structure and composition of rocks, on the motion 
of glaciers, and on various meteorological phenomena. He 
crossed the Alps fourteen times by eight different routes, ascended 
Mont Blanc in 1787 — a feat previously performed only by two 
others (Balmat and Paccard) in 1786 — and Monte Rosa in 1789. 
He also travelled through France and Italy, and visited England 
and Germany. Not only, however, was S. a great geologist and 
naturalist, he was one of the first physicists of his time. The 
instruments he used were improved or modified by himself, and 
a hygrometer still goes by his name. In 1786 he resigned his 
chair, and in 1798 was nominated professor of natural history in 
the central school of the department of Ldman, formed at that 
time by the union of Geneva with France. S. died January 22, 
1799. He was the author of various short but valuable essays 
on electricity, on water, on hygrometry, &c., besides many 
memoirs on allied subjects in tne Journal de Physique , the 
Journal de Paris , and other scientific journals. His great work 
is his Voyages dans les Alpes (Neuch. and Gen. 1779-96 ; new ed. 
1853). See Senebier, Memoire sur la Vie et les Ecrits de S. (Gen. 
1801).— His son, Nicolas Theodore de S., was born at 
Geneva, October 14, 1767, and' was professor of mineralogy 
and geology in the university of that city till his death, April 18, 
1845. Tiis work, Richerches chimiques sur la Visitation (1804), 
was an important contribution to the chemistry of plan is, at that 
time quite a new field Of investigation. 

Sauterne' is the name of a class of French white wines pro- 
duced in the Gironde district. The grapes from which S. is 
made are allowed to become dead ripe before they are collected. 
The principal growths of S. are Barsacs, Sauternes, and Bommes, 
and the Chateau Yquem S. is one of the finest wines grown in 
France. Recently a sparkling S. has been introduced, prepared 
according to the champagne method. 

Sav'&ge, James, LL.D., historian and politician, was born 
at Boston, Massachusetts, July 13, 1784. Graduating at Har- 
vard in 1803, he commenced his law studies in 1807, and subse- 
quently sat in both houses of the Massachusetts legislature, 
besides filling several municipal posts at Boston. He was for 
some years the president of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
editing several volumes of their Collections , and publishing from 
the original manuscript Wynthrop’s History of New England 
(1825-26). He also edited Paley’s Works (5 vols. 1828), con- 
tributed various articles historical and political to the North 
American Review and the Neiv England Magazine, and wrote 
a number of pamphlets.* His most important work is a 
Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England , 
showing Three Generations of those who came before May, 1692 
(4 vols. 1862-64), a work which, though deficient in plan and 
execution, is of great value, and displays much research. S. died 
at Boston, March 8, 1873. 

Sav'age, Bichard, bom in London, January 10, 1698, was 
the illegitimate and disowned so* of Anne, Countess of Maccles- 
field, and Richard S., Lord Rivers. Lady Mason, the Countess’s 
mother, sent the boy to school at St. Alban’s, and from school he 
went to the shoemaker’s bench till the age of seventeen, bearing 
the name of Smith. On the discovery of his parentage, Steele, 
Mrs. Oldfield, and others encouraged him in his attempts as a 
playwright, and in 1 723 he acted in his own Sir Thomas Over - 
bury, and gained £200. The publication of a volume of Miscel- 
lanies, not all by his own hand, increased his reputation and his 


means, but habits of dissipation ruined him, and in 1727 he 
was condemned <to death for the murder of a man in, a drunken 
brawl. At the entreaty of the Countess of Hertford, Queen 
Caroline pardoned him, and no sooner had he escaped from 
prison than he bitterly attacked his unnatural mother in a poem 
entitled The Bastard, Lord Tyrconnel, his relative, then received 
him into his house, and allowed him a pension of £ 200 , In 
1729 his Wanderer, a moral poem, was published. For several 
years he led a life of pleasure, until a quarrel with Lord Tyr- 
connel and the death of the queen deprived him of all means of 
continuing his vicious indulgences. Pope and others kept him 
for some time at Swansea on an allowance of £50 yearly ; but, 
tired of such solitude, the wretched poet in 1743 started for 
London with a new play in his pocket. At Bristol he fjave way 
to excesses j he was arrested for a debt of £8, died in jail (July 
31), and was buried at the expense of the jailer. His Collected 
Works were published at London in 2 vols. 1775. $ ee John- 
son’s Life of S. (Lond. 1744), in which the reader is taught to pity 
while condemning a poet who, amid gentler influences, might 
have left a name for something else than vice. 

Savann'ah, or Savann'a (Span, savana , sabana, * a sheet ’), 
a tract of grassy plain-land, destitute of trees, yielding pasturage 
in the rainy season, and sometimes covered with a growth of 
under-shrubs. Savannahs are found in the southern states of N. 
America, and in the interior of S. Africa. 

Savann'ah, the boundary river between Georgia and S. 
Carolina, U.S., is formed by the junction of the Tugalo and 
Keowee, flows S.E. for 450 miles, and falls at Tybee Roads into 
the Atlantic. Its drainage area is 8000 sq. miles. It is navi- 
gable to the city of S. for vessels drawing 18 feet of water, and 
by small vessels to Augusta, 231 miles from its mouth. The tide 
ascends 45 miles, and at S. its mean rise and fall is 6J inches. 
Improvements are now (1878) in progress to secure a channel of 
22 feet depth from its mouth to S. city. 

Savann'ah, the principal city of Georgia, and the second 
cotton-port of the U.S., is situated on the right bank of the S. 
river, 18 miles from its mouth and 90 miles S.W. of Charleston 
by rail. It is the terminus of three important railways, and its 
harbour has a depth of 26 feet at high and 19 feet at low water. 
The town is handsomely built. Its chief public buildings are 
the custom-house and post-office, exchange, police- barracks, 
theatre, and market. It has thirty churches, an infirmary, 
three hospitals, and several benevolent and social societies. 
Three daily and two weekly newspapers are published, one 
of the latter in German. The principal industrial establish- 
ments are a cotton factory, five cotton-presses, a paper-mill, a 
flour-mill, six iron and brass foundries, and five waggon and 
carriage factories. S. exported in 1877, 434,830 bales of cotton, 
298,546 being to foreign ports; 20,533 casks of rice; 92,713 
barrels of rosin and 17,977 of spirits; 469,708 cubic feet of 
timber, and 16,844 metric feet of lumber ; while her imports 
included 2,286,422 lbs. of coffee, valued at $405,601 ; 8,427,495 
lbs. of salt, valued at $15,287 ; guano to the value of $22,595 ; 
molasses, $22,044 ; and silver coin to the value of $29,335. 
the same year there entered the harbour 637 vessels of 496,416 
tons, and cleared 611 of 487,091 tons ; and of the entrances 54 
of 51,297 tons were American, 264 of 160,877 tons were foreign, 
and 319 of 284,242 coastwise ; and of the clearances 6r of 41,863 
were American, 183 of 105,150 foreign, and 367 of 340,078 
coastwise ; of British vessels in the direct trade from and to 
Great Britain and the British Colonies there entered in the same 
year 85 of 64,648 tons, with cargoes valued at £12,710, and 
cleared 47 of 33,824 tons, with cargoes estimated at ,£992,502 ; 
while in the indirect or carrying trade in British vessels to and 
from other countries, there entered 38 vessels of 23,883 ton 9 , 
and cleared 57 of 42,840 tons, with cargoes worth £336, 106. 
Pop. (1876) estimated at 30,000. 

Savary, Anne Jean Marie Ben 4 , Due de Bovigo, 

born at Marcq, near Vouzieres, in France, April 26, 1774, was 
educated at the college of Metz, entered the army at the age of 
fifteen, and four years latei was made a captain. He served 
under Pichegru on the Moselle, under Desaix in Egypt, and 
then became aide-de-camp to Bonaparte, who made him succes- 
sively colonel, brigadier-general, and director of the secret police 
(1S02). He discovered the conspiracy of Cadoudal, and super- 
intended the execution of the Due d’Enghien, At Austerlitz he 
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distinguished himself as a general of division ; during the Prussian 
campaign of 1806 he commanded ten regiments of the imperial 
guard, and while protecting Warsaw against the Russians after 
the battle of Eylau he gained the splendid victory of Ostrolenka 
(February 16, 1807), for which he received a pension of 20,000 
francs. For his services in the battles of Heilsberg and Fried- 
land the emperor created him Due de Rovigo. Sent in 1808 
into Spain to supersede Murat, he negotiated the arrangement 
by which the Spanish king and his son were brought within the 
clutches of Napoleon at Bayonne. In 1810 he took the post of 
Fouche as minister of police. During the Hundred Days he 
was made a peer of France, but after Waterloo was confined 
in Malta for seven months by the British Government. Having 
made his escape he was landed at Smyrna, and returned to France 
in 1818. In 1819 he obtained his former rank, but without being 
called to active service. On December 1, 1831, Louis Philippe 
appointed him governor of Algiers. He died at Paris, June 2, 
1833. S.’s Mbnoires (8 vols. 1828 ; Eng. trans. 4 vols. 1828) 
exhibit the blindest devotion to Napoleon, but are possessed of 
extreme interest. 

Sa've, an important tributary of the Danube, formed by two 
streams, the one rising N. and the other S. of Mount Terglou 
in Camiola. They unite at Radmannsdorf, and the river then 
flows S.E. through Camiola, Styria, and Croatia, passing Laibach 
and Agram, and receiving on the right the Laibach, Kulpa, 
Unna, Urbas, Bosna, ana Drina, the last the boundary river 
between Bosnia and Servia. For 220 miles, i.e., from its re- 
ceiving the Unna to its joining the Danube at Belgrade, the S. 
separates the Austrian military frontier from Bosnia and Servia. 
At its mouth it is 2132 feet wide. Its total length is 442 miles. 

Sav'eloy (said to be a corruption of Savoy), a species of 
sausage made of chopped and seasoned meat, and sold in a 
cooked condition ready for eating. 

Saviglia'no, a town of N. Italy, province of Cuneo, on the 
Macra, 10 miles E. of Saluzzo by rail, has several interesting 
churches, the principal that of Sant’ Andrea of the I Ith c. The 
surrounding district produces abundant wheat, maize, fruits, and 
silk. Pop. (1874) 16,150. 

Savigny, Friedrich Karl von, one of the greatest juristic 
authors of the 19th c., belonged to a French Huguenot family 
that had settled in Germany. Born at Frankfurt, February 
21, 1779, he studied at the University of Marburg, where 
he held the chair of civil law from 1S01 to 1804. Here he pio- 
•duced his masterly exposition of the Roman law of possession, 
Das Recht des Besitzes (1803), and after some years of travel in 
France and Germany he was appointed piofessor of law in the 
University of Landshut (1808), and two years afterwards was 
called to Berlin. In 1811 he became a member of the Prussian 
academy of science, entered in council of state in 1817, was 
appointed minister of justice for the revision of the law in 1842 ; 
and in 1848 retired from public life. After a brilliant profes- 
sional career of nearly forty years, S. died October 25, 1861, 
1-Ie is, if not exactly the first, by far the greatest of the founders 
of the historic school of jurisprudence — a school which has raised 
law from a superstition to a science. His chief works are Vom 
Berufe unscrer Zeit fur Gesetzgebung und Recht swissenschaft 
(1815 ; Eng. trans. Lond. 1831), Geschichte des Rbmischen Rechts 
im Mittelaltcr (6 vols. 1826-31'; partly trans. into Eng. by 
Cathcart, Edin. 1829), System des heutigen Romischen Rechts (8 
vols. 1840-48), Das Qbligationenrecht (1851-53), and Vermischte 
Schriften (5 vols. 1850). See RudorfF, Erinnerung an S. (Weim. 
1862), and a Biography by Bethmann-Hollweg (1867). — Karl 
Friedrich von S., son of the preceding, bom 1816, served 
from 1836 in the diplomatic service of Prussia, and was an in- 
fluential member of the Rcichstage from 1868. He died nth 
February 1875. 

Sav'ile, Sir Henry, was born at Over Bradley, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire, November 30, 1549. He studied at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and afterwards at Merton College, where he 
graduated in 1570, and was elected fellow. In 1578 he made a 
tour on the Continent, and on his return became Greek and 
mathematical tutor to Queen Elizabeth. In 1596 he was chosen 
provost of Eton, and in 1604 was knighted by James I. He 
was warden of Merton College from 1585 to nis death, which 
took place February 19, 1622, His fortune he devoted to the 
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advancement of learning, founding in 1619 two professorships i 
(in geometry and astronomy) at Oxford, known as the SavUian 
professorships. His chief works are Rerum AngUcarum Serif* , 
tores post Bedam prcecipui (1596), a folio containing the works of 
William of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden, 
&c., Commentarii de -Militia Romana (1598), and Proetectwnes 
tredecim in Elemcnta Eudidis {1621). He also translated 
Bower Bookes of the Histories of Cornelius Tacitus and The Life 
of Agricola (1581), published a magnificent edition of the com- 
plete works of St. Chrysostom in Greek (8 vols. >613), and 
edited Bradwardin's De Causa Dei (1618). 

Savin, a name given to Juniperus SaUni % a native of Central 
Italy and other parts of S. Europe, and of W. Asia, It differs 
from the Juniper (q, v.) in having leaves only half as long, more 
spreading, and of a different colour ; the fruit also is smaller. 
The twigs and foliage have a strong odour, and an acrid, hitter, 
resinous, and disagreeable taste. From them the oil of S. is dis- 
tilled, — a volatile oil, either colourless or of a pale yellow tinge, 
upon which the medicinal properties of the plant depends. S. is 
administered as an emmenagogue, but being poisonous its use 
demands caution. An ointment of S. made with yellow wax 
and lard is employed as an irritant to keep up discharges from 
a blistered surface. S. has been cultivated in Britain for upwards j 
of 300 years. J % Virginiana , the American S. or Red Cedar, is i 
a large handsome tree supplying a fragrant timber esteemed for j 
its strength and durability. It yields less volatile oil than the 
true S. 

Savings' Banks, institutions for the deposit of small sums 
of money, and their accumulation at compound interest, with 
provision for repayment at short notice. These institutions, so 
valuable to the poorer classes of the community, are altogether 
the growth of the last hundred years. The S. B. founded at 
Hamburg in 1778, and another in Bern in 17S7, were wanting in 
the popular and attractive features of those which subsequently 
sprang into existence in this country. Francis Masseres pro- 
posed in 1771 to invest the ratepayers of any parish with powers 
to receive and invest savings, and to grant deferred annuities ; 
but a bill to this effect failed to pass through Parliament. The 
first practical attempts were on a small and tentative scale. A 
children’s bank was started by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield at Tot- 
tenham in 1798. The Rev. J. Smith of Andover, Bucks, along 
with two friends, agreed in 1799 to receive small sums from his 
parishioners during the summer, to be returned with one-third 
bounty at Christmas, a liberal offer which was of course eagerly 
embraced. The title of ‘ Father of S. B. * has been given, how- 
ever, to the Rev, H, Duncan of Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, who 
established a savings’ bank in 1810 on so successful a basis that 
in four years it possessed an accumulated fund of ;£ll6o. Edin- 
burgh, Bath, Southampton, and Exeter were among the first 
places to follow the good example, and in the course of a few 
years imitative institutions were spread all over the country. 
Acts to encourage the establishment of S. B. in England and 
Ireland were passed in the year 1817, and empowered the mana- 
gers to pay the deposits (when they reached ,450) into the Bank 
of England to the credit account of the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt, a rate of interest equal to 
3d. per day, or ^4, 1 is. 3d., being given thereupon. The 
S, B. usually gave 4 per cent, interest to depositors, re- 
serving the difference for expenses of management and this high 
rate became an inducement to parties, for whom the institutions 
were not intended, to open large actounts as simple and produc- 
tive investments. A new law was accordingly passed m 1824 | 
limiting the amount of deposits to £$o in the first year, and £30 ! 
in each subsequent year ; /200, including interest, being the 
largest amount which any deposit was to be permitted to accu- 
mulate to. An Act in 1828 required the rules of every savings' 
bank to be deposited with the clerk of the peace, submitted to a 
barrister appointed by the National Debt Commissioners, and 
laid before the justices of the peace. In 1833 power was given 
to S. B. to grant deferred annuities of small amounts, and in 
1835 Me statutes of 1828 and 1833 were extended to Scotland, 
which had previously been omitted from S. B. legislation. 
Although the rate of interest given by the Commissioners had 
been reduced in 1828 to 2W. per day, or £% l6e. ojd. per 
annum, the amount paid in this way by them from 1817 to *843 
resulted in a national loss of over Ltpoapco, which induced the 
further reduction to £3, 5s. in 1844, £3* xoc ** boteg the highest 
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mount tube paid to depositors* In the same year the reaponsi- 
feakjes of depositors on the one hand, and trustees, managers, 
end actuaries were more clearly defined. The institutions 
utore tor the most part conducted in the most honourable manner, 
considering the opportunities tor fraud which existed, but some 
very disgraceful exceptions to this rule occurred, culminating in 
the Rochdale Fraud of 1849, when, upon the death of George 
Howartb, the actuary, a deficiency was discovered amounting to 
^71,717. The result w&s that the Government regulations 
as to book-keeping and audit were more rigidly enforced. S. B. 
on the old system (*>., apart from the Post. Office S, B. after, 
wards alluded to) are now established, with the approval of the 
barrister appointed by the National Debt Commissioners. The 
founders elect and duly register the names of the trustees and 
managers, who are not allowed to receive any remuneration, 
while the paid officers must give security tor their intromissions. 
The treasurer is not allowed to retain more money than is neces- 
sary tor current purposes. With these stipulations, and the 
efficient checks insisted on, the risk of fraud is reduced to a 
minimum. At the close of the year 1876, 466 ‘Old S. B.’ were 
in existence in the United Kingdom. See J . Tidd Pratt’s History 
of S, B. (184a), and Scratchiey’s Practical Treatise on S. B. 
(tB 6 o). 


^ rr- r 

intervals of five years from the passing of the irst Act regarding 


No. of Depositors, 
9 * 9 * * 

*04,584! 

395»ooo* 
440,861 
Oa 6 * 339 
857,086 
1,096,086 
1,209,934 
3,366,560 
*, 558, 189 

1,385,78a 

*,463,560 


Amount Deposited. 

£231,028 

6,54f»690 

14,188,708 

14,416,8% 

*9 7**1797, ' 

05,406,64a 

30,236,63a 
31,912,413 
35, *55.7** 
40.809,578 
36,792,9*a 
40,000,462 


Although so long ago as 1806 Mr. Whitbread had mooted 
the scheme of a national Post-Office S. B., it is only within the 
last twenty years that the development of the system lias assumed 
practical shape. In the year 1859, Mr. Sikes, of the Hudders- 
field Banking Company, read a paper on the subject at the 
meeting of the Social Science Congress at Bradford, and a plan 
based upon his proposals was carried through Parliament by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1061, and came into operation on the 17th of 
September of that year. 1629 Post-Office S. B. had been estab- 
lished in England before the 31st December 1861, and in 1862 the 
Act was extended to Scotland and Ireland. Deposits of is., or 
any number of shillings, are received to the limit of £ 30 in one 
year. No further deposit can be made after an account reaches 
£i$Q, and the account continues to bear interest until it 
accumulates to £200, when interest ceases. Most people will be 
of Mr. Gladstone’s opinion (expressed in a note to the writer of 
this article), that the Post-Office S. B. are 1 at present unfairly 
weighted with these limits entirely out of a consideration for the 
Old S. B., to which the latter have no claim.* The rate of interest 
is £2, 10s. uer annum, complete pounds only being taken into 
account. The number of Post-Office S. B. in the United King- 
dom on 31st December 1876 was 5448. The regulations of 
these institutions will be found at length in the British Postal 
Guide , a quarterly publication. 

The Old S. B. and the Post-Office S. B. have continued to 
work harmoniously together, and each system appears to offer 
special advantages on certain points. The rate of interest 
given by the old banks is usually (sometimes considerably) 
more than that given by the Post-Office banks, and is given 
on fractions as well as complete pounds. Withdrawal of de- 
posits can be made at once from the old banks if the amount 
be smad, while in the case of the Post-Office aplication must 
be made to the Postmaster-General, who sends an authority 
to the bank where the account lies. On fcthe other hand, 
while most of the old banks are only open during certain 
days in the week, the Post-Office banks aie open every day, 
and the security offered by them must be looked upon as 
practically more perfect. 

A useful outcome of the S. B. system has been the establish- 
ment of Penny Banks, where a single penny can be deposited. 
These humble institutions, set in motion by parochial authorities, 
schools, &c., have been useful and successful in their work 
among the poorest sections of the community. 

S. B. are established tor the army in connection with every 
regiment^ pay department, for setting aside a portion of the 
soldier’s pay at his discretion at a definite rate of interest, 
and tor the sailors of the Royal Navy in connection with 
toe Admiralty. For the receipt of the savings of seamen of 
the mercantile marine there is a central office in London, 
with branches at the chief outports. The statistics of these 
institution are unimportant and somewhat misleading, as 
many soldiers and sailors invest their savings in the ordi- 
nary banks* 

Statistics. — (l) Old S. B .— The following table shows the 
number of depositors and amounts deposited in each year, at 
367 


* Partly estimated. 

The number and amount of accounts open in the Old S. B. 
in the different parts of the United Kingdom on 20th November 
1876 were as follows 


England and Wales . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Islands 


No, of 
Accounts. 

Amount owing 
to Depositors. 

i»i53.**9 

260,610 

5M49 

27.623 

£34,9*8,077 

5,697,649 

2,178,266 

480,706 

1,493,401 

£43,283,698 


Under the provisions of 26 Viet. c. 14, 191 ordinary S. B. 
had closed up to 20th November 1876, and transferred accounts 
to Fost-Office S. B. to the extent of ^2,602, 371. 

(2) Post-Office S. B . — The number and amount of accounts 
open in the Post-Office S. B., on 31st December 1865, 1871, and 
1876 is as follows 



No. of Post- 
Office Savings 
Banks. 

No. of 
Accounts. 

Amount owing 
to Depositors. 

31st Dec. 1865 
31st Dec. 1871 
31st Dec. 1876 

4335 

5448 

611,384 

1,303,49* 

1,702,347 

.£6,526,400 

17,025,004 

26,996,550 


Foreign S. B . — The first savings bank in France was organised 
on the English model in 1818. In that country S. B. are under 
the surveillance of the State, and their funds are deposited in the 
Caisse des Depots et Consignations, the interest being paid by the 
public treasury. In 1870 the amount deposited in French S. B. 
was ^28, 800,000, which fell after the war to ^20,600,000, but 
it has lately increased with extraordinary rapidity, being stated 
to be no less than ^32,000,000 in 1876. The increase is partly 
attributed to the great development of school S. B. all over the 
country. Under powers granted by a legislative enactment 
passed in 1876, the old-established S. B. were making use of 300 
post-offices for their operations. In Switzerland and Belgium 
S. B. have been very successful. In Switzerland in 1874 the 
deposits were estimated at ^11,000,000; while in Belgium, 
where since 1870 S. B. have been established at the post-offices 
without any arrangements, however, for cross transactions, the 
progress has been most marked. I11 Austria, Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, and even in Russia, S. B. have become popular in- 
stitutions. The Postal Receiving Houses of Berlin are now 
used for savings bank business. In Holland, on 1st May 1876, 
1255 post-offices were placed at the disposal of the private S. B. 
In Italy a complete system of post-office S. B. on the English 
basis, with arrangements for cross transactions, was established 
in 1875. The number of such banks in February 1876 was 2144. 
Throughout Europe the deposits in 1874 were estimated at 
^236,000,000. The first savings bank in America was estab- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1816. The deposits in the United 
States, at the end of 1874, so far as could be ascertained from 
available statistics, were $848,292,894, but the real amount was 
probably not less than $1,000,000,000. The interest given In 
America is usually 6 per cert., but sometimes reaches 8 or 9 per 
cent. On July 1, 1877, toe deposits in the New York S* B. 
amounted to $181,267,019* 

Savona, a seaport of N. Italy, province of Genoa, on toe 
Riviera, 20 miles S.W* of the city of Genoa by Tail* It is 
beautifully situated among lemon and orange gardens, has a cat he - 
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dral (1604) with some good.pictures, and a theatre (18*3) dedi- 
cated to the poet Chiabrera, who was a native of the place. A 
line of rail from the main station to the harbour was opened in 
April 1877. S. carries on an active trade in olives, fruits, grain, 
wood, and wines. In 1876 there entered the port 72 British 
vessels of 44,187 tons. In the same year the total import of coal 
amounted to 70,000 tons, and there were also some imports of 
iron for the local foundries. S. has also an extensive manufac- 
ture of pottery. It was the birthplace of Popes Sixtus IV, and 
Julius II, Pop. (1876) 26,024. 

Savonarola, Girolamo, an illustrious Italian preacher 
and politician, bom at Ferrara, September 21, 1452, was 
educated in his earlier years for the medical profession, but at 
the age of seventeen entered a Dominican monastery at 
Bologna, and after a course of theological studies was sent to 
Florence, there to deliver lectures to the novices, and to preach. 
But his voice was harsh, his manner was stiff, and his matter so 
little adapted to a common audience that hearers deserted him, 
and he retired in mortification from Florence. At Brescia he 
gave himself to the exposition of Scripture among the members 
of his own order, and one day having spoken at a Dominican 
chapter held at Reggio, he so impressed young Pico della Miran- 
dola, that this gay courtier constrained Lorenzo de’ Medici to 
recall the frate to Florence. In 1489 he returned to the convent 
of San Marco, and ere long his voice was once more raised in its 
pulpit. Already he was the mystic and the reformer; in his 
retirement he had been delivering strange political lectures on 
the Apocalypse ; and in his first sermon in Florence he taught — 

* (1) tnat the Church of God required renewal, and that imme- 
diately ; (2) that all Italy should be chastised ; (3) that this 
should come to pass soon/ This was the fitting preface to his 
life’s work. He was the patriot even before the priest. In 
Florence he found an epitome of Italy. There he saw genius 
rioting with sin, the noblest art and the foulest morals ; a revival 
of learning, but the death of freedom ; and he determined to 
make Florence a New Jerusalem, from which should go forth 
another gospel— the gospel of Italy’s salvation. He became, 
therefore, the great rival of the despot Lorenzo de’ Medici : the 
one strove to inflame the spirit of the Florentines, the other 
strove to enchain their senses. For a while S. appeared to 
conquer. The noblest men joined his sect of Weepers — P’as>~ 
nom; much of the most beautiful and most licentious in the 
new art and literature was brought to his feet and reduced to 
ashes ; women and even children crowded the entrance to his 
chapel at midnight, when it was known he would preach on the 
following day. His burning enthusiasm might have produced a 
reformation had reason continued to regulate it ; but he fell from 
the stern moralist into the political demagogue, and incurred the 
suspicion of his own supporters, by professing to work miracles, 
and claiming supernatural protection which a public trial did not 
substantiate. Once, at least, he saved the city from ruin — in 
the anarchy consequent on the banishment of Piero de’ Medici. 
He organised the Great Council, and thus bridled the desires of 
those individuals bent on their own aggrandisement. He pro- 
tected the citizens by establishing the right of appeal to the 
Signory. He also brought about a truce between all factions. 
He was the one man in Florence who could have accomplished 
this. But his own extravagant pretensions worked him more 
harm than the plotting of enemies. In 1 495 he was summoned 
to Rome as a heretic, and failing to appear, was forbidden to 
preach. Two years after this a sentence of excommunication 
was passed on him. Still he continued to defy the powers of 
both Pope and Medici ; but the partisans of the latter, the Arrab- 
biati, gained the ascendancy in 1498, and had him tried for mis- 
leading the citizens by false prophecies. He is said to have 
made a partial confession of guilt ; but the authority for this 
assertion is not strong. More probably he had deceived himself 
as well as the populace. Judgment was given against him (by 
his enemies) as a seditious heretic. Rome approved the sentence, 
and on the 23d of May 1498, he and two disciples, Domenico 
da Pescia and Siivestro MarufFi, were executed and burned. The 
testimony of the earliest and the most recent historians shows S. 
to have been a man of the noblest aims and the most saintly life. 
There is no passage in history more interesting than that in which 
this eager, impassioned, uncouth priest is seen wrestling in a 
brilliant court with a brilliant prmce, who is backed by such 
powers and such genius as gold never before gathered together. 
5M 


It was the fiercest combat that ever the spirit and the flesh 
fought ; and in spite of apocalyptic extravagancies that fatally 
misled S., the sympathies of men are with him and not with the 
lettered heathens of Florence. He wrote both in Latin and 
Laban, and his chief works are — Compendium Logice (Pisa, 
1492); De Divisiom Omnium Scientiarum ; Tractate circa it 
Reggimento e Govcrno della Ciltct di Firenze; La Examina de 
Peecati d'ogni Peecatore (Flor. 1495) \ Trattati due diversi deli* 
Orazione (1495) ; De Simplieitate Vita Christiana (1495); Della 
Vita Viduale {1496) ; Compendia di Revelatione (1495-96); Reve* 
latio de Tribulationibus nostrorum Temporum (Par. 1496) ; 
Triumjhus Cruets de Veritafe Fidei (Flor. 1407) ; Solatium 
It inerts mei, Dialogus (Venice, 1528). A collection of S/s 
works, chiefly those of a philosophic and ascetic kind, was pub- 
lished at Lyon (6 vols. 1633-40), See the faithful narrative of 
S.'s friend, Burlamacchi’s Vita di G. S. (Flor. 1764) ; Madden’s 
life of S. (2 vols. 1854) ; Revere’s I Ptagnoni e gli Arrabbiati 
at Tempo de S. (2 vols. Milan, 1843); Trollope’s History* of the 
Commonwealth of Florence (4th vol. 1865) ; and more especially 
Perrens* Jtrbme Savonarole \ sa vie , ses Predications , set Edits 
(Par. 2 vols. 1853 ; 3d ed. 1859), and Pasquale Villari’s Storia di 
S. (Flor. 2 vols. 1859; Eng. trans. by Horner, 1863). 

Sav'ory (Satureja) is a genus of Labiates , of which two 
species— S. motif ana and S. hortensis — have long been appre- 
ciated as aromatic herbs. Both are natives of countries around 
the Mediterranean, and were in use amongst the Romans. The 
first, a perennial herb, commonly called Winter S., is cultivated 
in kitchen gardens for its tender tops, as a seasoning for soups 
and made dishes, and for boiling with pease, beans, &c. ; but it is 
surpassed in agreeable fragrance by the secoffd, an annual species, 
known as Summer S. Another Mediterranean species named 
S. Thymbra has a thyme-like flavour. 

Sav'oy, one of the numerous forms of the cabbage {Brassica 
oleracea), to which the name bullata major has been given. 
Except in its wrinkled leaves, it resembles the common cabbage. 
It is chiefly used in winter after being mellowed by frost. 

Sav'oy (Ital. Savoja, Fr. Savoie), the cradle of the Italian 
monarchy, is a mountainous region, occupied in the E. by the 
Graian, in the N.E. by the Pennine, in the W. by the Cottian 
Alps, and watered by the Isere, Arve, and Area. At the 
Peace of Villafranca, July il, i860, it was transferred by a 
* plebiscite’ to France, and now forms the departments of Savoie 
Haute (q. v. ) and Savoie Basse (q. v.). The Savoyards, who 
arc noted for their industry, thriftiness, and honesty, annually 
leave their native valleys in great numbers to earn a livelihood 
in richer lands, but never permanently emigrate. 

S., originally belonging to Gaul, became part of the first 
kingdom of the Burgundians in 435, of the Frankish kingdom in 
534, of the kingdom of Arles (the second kingdom of the Bur- 
gundians) in 879, and passed with it to Germany in 1038. The 
lords of S. were vassals of the empire. The founder of the 
House of S. was Count Humberto, who died in 1048. Under 
Amadeo I. (died 1072), Susa, Aosta, and Turin were acquired. 
In mi the possessions of the House were made an imperial 
county. Count Tommaso I. (died 1233) added to these the 
town of Chambery and the country of Vaud. Amadeo III. 
(died 1253) became Duke of Chablais and Aosta, In 1416 S. 
itself was made a duchy of the empire by Sigismund, and its 
ruler, Amadeo VIII. (see Amadeus), was chosen regent of 
Piedmont on the extinction of the native line, His son Luigi 
(died 1465) married Annas of Lnsignan, daughter of Joannes IL, 
King of Cyprus. In 1485 Queen Charlotte of Cyprus declared 
Carlo (died 1489) her heir, and ever since the rulers of S. have 
borne the f titles of Kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem* The 
reign of Carlo III. (died 1553) was most disastrous. He lost 
the Valais and Geneva (1533), the country of Vaud (1536)* 
and two years later the rest of his possessions was divided 
between the Emperor and the King of France. But in 1564 
the duchy was restored to Filiberto Emanuele. In 1576 the 
Principality of Oneglia and the county of Tenda were acquired. 
But later on Carlo Emanuele I. (died 1630) was compelled to 
surrender Fignerol and other strongholds to the French* His 
sons were Vittorio Amadeo I. (died 1637), and Tommaso, 
founder of the line of Savoy-Carignan. In 1 730, under Vittorio 
Amadeo (q. v.), the Dukes of S. became Kings of Sardinia, 
which continued to be the title of the house till March 1861, when 
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it was exchanged for the grander title of Kings of Italy. See 
Cibtario, Sloria dell Monorchia dt Savoia (3 vols, 1840-47). 

Sav'oy, The, a district off the Strand, London. The Palace 
ofthe S, was built in 1345 by Peter, Earl of S. and Richmond. 
It afterwards came into the possession of John of Gaunt, and in 
lit King John of France was confined after his capture by the 
Bfcelc Prince at the battle of Poitiers (1356). It was burnt in 
Wat Tyler's Insurrection (1381), and was not rebuilt till the 
close of the reign of Henry VII., when it became an hospital 
*to harbour 100 poor people ' (1505). In the reign of Edward 
VI. this establishment was suppressed, but was revived in the 
reign of Mary* Under Elizabeth the S. became a parish, with 
the chapel of the palace as its parish church. The hospital 
existed until the reign of Anne, when it was finally suppressed, 
and the palace fell into ruins. All remains of it, except the 
chapel of the S., were swept away when Waterloo Bridge was 
commenced in 1811. The chapel was burnt down in 1864, but 
was restored at the expense of the Queen, and reopened in 1865. 

Savoy Cottference. — On the Restoration of Charles II., 1660, 
the Church of England was immediately restored to her former 
position. But as the nfoderate Puritans had no inconsider- 
able share^ in bringing the king back, they were at first treated 
with much courtesy. Charles repeatedly declared that he desired 
all good men and loyal subjects should be included in the 
National Church. Accordingly a conference was arranged in 
1661, ostensibly to effect a compromise between the Puritans, 
now called Presbyterians, and the Church party. T wclve bishops 
and nine other clergymen were summoned to meet the same 
number of Presbyterian clergymen in the Savoy Talace, from 
which their meeting has got the name of the S. C. The leader 
on the one side was Sheldon, Bishop of London, and on the 
other, Richard Baxter. An attempt was made to revise the 
Book of Common Prayer, but it was left upon the whole more 
objectionable to the Presbyterians than before. After four 
months* argumentation the conference broke up, having done 
nothing but embittered the differences between the two parties : 
and next year the Act of Uniformity (q. v.) was passed. See 
Burnet’s Hist, of his Own Time . Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are 
about to issue The Memorials ofthe .S’. (September 1878). 

Saw, an instrument consisting of a blade, band, cr disc of thin 
steel, with a serrated or indented edge, used for cutting wood. 
The S. is an implement of gieat antiquity — a kind being found 
among flint implements; and it is the most.important and useful of 
all wood-working machinery. Saws may be divided into two 
classes, — hand-tools and machine-tools. The most common 
are the hand-saws, of which there are many varieties, accord- 
ing to the class of wood and the kind of work for which 
they are employed. The common hand-S., used for cutting 
pine and similar soft wood, is a long blade broader at one end 
than at the other, and having a wooden handle secured to 
the broad end. For ripping or longitudinal cutting it is made 
larger, with dceper-cut and finer-set teeth than for cross-cutting. 
The compass- or post-S. has a narrow blade tapering to a fine 
point, which is used for entering and cutting small holes. The 
tenon-S. has a very thin oblong blade, with fine small teeth, and 
its back is strengthened with a band of brass or iron. The bow- 
S. consists of a narrow steel ribbon attached at both ends to a 
frame of wood, and kept in position by tension applied to the 
frame, and the fret-S. is a ribbon similarly mounted in a metal 
frame. Two-handled saws are large heavy blades, with deep 
teeth variously cut and set, used for felling timber, for cross-cut- 
ting trunks, and other heavy work. Machine-saws are now 
adapted and extensively used for all the purposes to which hand 
saws can be applied. The machine-saws are comprehended 
under three different classes — circular-, reciprocating-, and band- 
saws, the last being of comparatively recent origin, but now much 
employed. The circular-S. is used chiefly in saw-mills for cut- 
ting up logs into boards and other forms. The teeth of the cir- 
cular-S. are deep cut, and the S. itself is made to revolve with 
great rapidity and force, while the log is pushed forward against 
it by means of a travelling platform. The variety of teeth used 
in circular saws is illustrated in the accompanying figure, the 
outer and larger showing five different cuts, and eight kinds of 
teeth are represented on the smaller S. The reciprocating-S. works 
like a two-handled hand-S., but it is fixed and the wood is carried 
forward against its teeth. Usually a series of such saws are 
mounted in one frame, at such intervals from each other as are 


required for the size of the boards or planks to be cut out of the 
log. Some reciprocating-saws for cutting frets and minute work 



consist of ribbons, one of the ends of which are attached to a 
strong spring by which they are strained and kept in position. 
The band-S. consists essentially of two wheels, over which a thin 
endless ribbon -S. is placed like a belt, and is strained on them. 
The ribbon passes down through a flat sawing-table, upon which 
the material to be cut is laid. The ribbon-S. is capable of 
being adapted for very many purposes, and is rapidly coming into 
extensive use. Special forms of saws are employed for cutting 
the exceedingly thin slices of wood termed veneers, 

SaVduBt, or wood waste produced by sawing, has many uses 
in the arts. The chief of these is in the manufacture of oxalic 
add, by the process of Messrs. Roberts, Dale, and Pritchard, 
patented in 1856. Jewellers use boxwood - S. for drying 
articles that have been washed, and the waste of cedar and 
mahogany is employed in the dressing of furs. The dust of 
hard ornamental woods, as rosewood and ebony, was utilised in 
France some years ago in forming, together with bullock's blood 
and other ingredients, a composition that was easily moulded, 
and was known as bois durci. S., impregnated with saline matters 
by steeping, is also useful for placing between the double walls 
in fire-proof safes. In times of scarcity, S. of beech or other 
non-resinous wood is eaten in Sweden and Norway. It is pre- 
pared for this purpose by repeatedly macerating and. boiling it in 
water, and drying in an oven, and when ground it tastes and 
smells like corn-flour. S. has many other minor uses, as for 
stuffing, packing goods, cleaning floors ; and it is mixed with tar 
to be used as fuel. 

Sawfish (Pristis antiquorum\ a species of fish allied to 
the shark and ray, and belonging to the order Elasmobranchn 
(q. v.). It is notable for the immense and peculiar develop- 
ment of the snout, which forms a flattened blade-like struc- 
tui e, armed at the sides with sharp and strong spines giving 
the snout the appearance of a coarse saw. The ‘saw’ may 
attain a length of from 2 to 3 feet, the fish itself measuring from 
8 or 9 to 12 or even 18 feet. The mouth is placed on the 
under surface of the head, and the breathing apertures are 
large. The colour is a greyish-black above and white be- 
neath. The animal seems to use its peculiar weapon to attack 
other fish ; even whales are said to be sometimes killed by it. 
The S.-F. occurs in the Mediterranean Sea and in the Atlantic, 
An allied species is the Pr.stiophorus cirratus \ 

Saw'fly, the general name applied to Hymenoptewus insects 
belonging to the family Ttnthredinida , in which the head is 
broad, and the wings wide. The antennae are usually short and 
simple, but may be clavate. The ovipositor or 1 saw * is com- 
posed of two long plates or lamella. By the protrusion of this 
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organ, which is toothed on the upper surface, the insect is en- 
abled to saw or incise the leaf fissures, and therein deposit its 
eggs. The eggs grow within the leaf. Of the S. the best known 
species belong to the genus Nematus . JN. grossularice, or Goose- 
berry Fly, deposits its eggs in masses or strings on the surface 
of the leaves of the gooseberry shrub. N. conjugates is another 
species which lays its eggs near the edges of leaves. The genus 
Cephas, of which the Corn S.-F. (C. pygmeeus) is a good example, 
destroys wheat by boring into the stems. Another genus is Pris- 
tiphora , allied to Nematus ; and the Turnip Fly is the Athalia 
Ccutifolia , whose larvae are named ‘Niggers ’ on account of their 
black colour. 

Saw-Hill, a mill where timber is sawn by reciprocating-, 
rotary-, and band-saws (see Saw), driven by steam, water, or 
wind ; the term is also applied to the machinery itself. A S.- 
M. driven by water is said, on the authority of Ausonius, to have 
been erected on the River Roer, in Germany, as early as the 4th 
c. Nothing is known of the existence of saw-mills during the 
subsequent dark ages down to 1332, when they were certainly in 
operation near Augsburg. The Spaniards erected them in 
Madeira in 1420 ; Breslau had them seven years later, and 
Erfurt in 1490. During the next c. saw-mills were established 
in Norway, Holland, and other European countries, and to this 
period is assigned the introduction of a S. -M. having a gang of 
saws capable of cutting a log into many planks simultaneously. 
The first S.-M. erected in England in the 17th c. had to be 
abandoned in consequence of the violent opposition offered by the 
operatives, and not till the following century were they firmly 
established. Among the earliest were those of Leith in Scotland 
and Limehouse in England, both driven by wind. They have 
been greatly improved in America, where an immense timber- 
trade necessitates their extensive use. Special forms of the S.-M. 
have been invented for sawing shingles, clapboards, laths, &c., 
and also for cutting out mouldings, furniture-stock, veneers, &c. 
Jig, scroll, and belt saws are employed for work of this kind. 

S&w&nt W&ri, or Sunder (‘the beautiful’), the capital of 
a native state of the same name, in political connection with the 
Bombay government, India, 28 miles W. by N. of Belgaum. 
Pop. (1872) 8017. It is said to well deserve its name of beautiful. 
The state of S. W. lies between the British district of Rutnag- 
herry and the Portuguese settlement of Goa, and is cut off from 
the Indian Ocean by a narrow strip of land ceded to the British 
in 1812. Area, about 900 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 190,814, of 
whom 4000 are Roman Catholics ; revenue, ^30,000. The in- 
habitants, who are Mahrattas, furnish many recruits to the Bombay 
infantry. The country lies among the ridges of the W. Ghauts. 
The staple crop is rice ; oil-seeds, fruit trees, and pepper are also 
grown, and coffee would flourish. The forests are very valuable. 
Much cotton is carried along a new road from the interior. 

Saxe, a French form of the German Sachsen (q. v. ). 

Saxe, Marshal. See Moritz, Graf von Sachsen. 

Saxifrage (Lat. saxum , ‘rock,’ and frango , ‘I break,’ from the 
species rooting into rocks and disintegrating them) is the type 

f genus of the natural order Saxifragacea, 
and consists of about 180 species, dis- 
tributed through the N. and S. tem- 
perate and arctic zones ; but absent in 
S. Africa, Australia, and the Pacific. 
Amongst the best known representa- 
fffgr lives are S. umbrosa — the London 

Pride — and its numerous allied species 
and varieties, of common cultivation 
^ in gardens ; a large series of pretty 

I alpine species (.S’, oppositifolia , the 

1. dactyloid series, &c M and a group of 

the .S'. Aizoon section), which have 
been introduced with success into rock- 
gardens ; and of low land species S. 
ur ^* granulata, with bulb- roots and pretty 

Saxifrag* umh-osa. 1 fl ° W « rS - * Stlllaris has I *"* 1 

to be the highest flowenng-plant of the 
British flora, attaining the summit of Ben Nevis, or 4406 feet. 

The ordeT Saxifragacetp , as at present established, includes 
the plants formerly classed under Gross ulacea and PhiUxdelphaeea , 

k. - 


thereby now embracing upwards of 700 species of trees, shrubs, 
and herbs. The most important or interesting genera are*-" 
AstUte. Cepkabtus, Chrysophyllum (q. v.), Cunonia, Deuism 
(q. v.)7 Escallonia, Hoteia, Hydrangea (q. v.), Pamassb (see 
Grass of Parnassus), Philadelphus, Rites (see Gooseberry 
| and Currant), Weinmannia. Burnet S. and Meadow S. are 
English names for umbelliferous plants of the genera, Pimpbulla 
and Si l anus. 

Sax'o Grammaticus, the ‘father of Danish history, ’ flour' 1 
ished in the latter half of the 1 2th c. Little is known of him save 
that he belonged to the noble house of Lange, that his father 
and grandfather served under Valdemar I., and that he lived at 
Roeskilde, where he died and was buried about 1204. The 
elegance and fluency of his Latinity, so rare in that age, won for 
him the surname of Grammaticus (i.e., ‘the learned’). En- 
couraged by Absalon, Archbishop of Lund, he wrote his famous 
Historia Danica , which goes back even to the mythical Dan and 
Angul. The first nine books are, he says, written from old 
songs and stories, runic inscriptions, and Icelandic records. 
Though but fabulous history, they shed no little light on the life 
of the ancient Danes. From the tenth to the sixteenth and last 
book, i.e., from the 10th c. to 11S6, S.’s work may be called 
history, but it is evident that he spared himself the trouble of 
consulting the archives of Lund ana Roeskilde. In the reign of 


consulting the archives of Lund and Roeskilde. In the reign of 
Valdemar I., however, in which his patron Ab«alon had been 
prominent, the details given may be held authentic. $.’s autho- 
rity, long high, was first attacked in the 17th c. by Torfaeus, but 
especially suffered from the critical analysis of Dahlmann in his 
For sc httngen aufdcm Gebiete der Geschichte (vol. i. Altona 1822), 
and from P. E. Muller’s Kritische Untei'suchung der Sagcngc- 
schichte Dane marks utid Norwegens (Copenh. 1823), a master- 
piece of historical criticism. The editio pnneeps of S.‘s work is 
entitled Danorutn regum heroumque histories ( Par. 15 14; later 
reprints, Basel 1534; Frankf. 1576; with a commentary by 
Siephanius (Soro 1644, and Leips. 1771). The most valuable 
edition is that of P. E. Muller, completed by J. M. Velschow 
(2 parts in 3 vols. Copenh. 1839-58). Danish translations have 
been published by Vedel (ib. 1575 and 1610; new ed. by Wege- 
ner, ib. 1845-51,), and by Grundvig (3 vols. ib. 1818-22). 

Sax'on Architecture. See Romanesque Style. 

Sax'ons (Lat. Saxoncs , Ger. Sachsen , from sahs or sacks , * a 
knife or short sword,’ originally, perhaps, a stone weapon), a 
German tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as occupying the districts 
round the mouth of the Elbe. Towards the end of the 3d c.„ a 
‘ Saxon confederacy ’ appears in N.W. Germany. In the reigns 
of the emperors Julian and Valentinian, along with the Franks 
they made inroads into Roman territory. It is clear that even 
in Britain they were well known before the traditional^ date 
of the invasion of the so-callecj ‘Anglo-Saxons' (q. v.)‘, while 
on the coast of Normandy and Brittany in the 5th c. they 
settled in such numbers as to gain for it the name of littus 
Saxonictnn . Those who remained in Germany, sometimes called 
the Alt-Sathsen, spread towards the S. and E., along the Elbe 
and the Weser, until they had overrun the region of the Harz, 
Thiiringen, and most of the present Sachsen. Many of their 
Earlier marauding and conquering expeditions were carried out 
in conjunction with the Franks, but after the 8th c. the former 
allies were almost perpetually at war. At last in 804 the Saxon 
leader Widukind was finally subdued by Karl the Great, ! but his de- 
scendants are supposed to have become ‘ dukes of the empire.* 
The sole literary relic of the Old-Saxon language is a poem of the 
9th c. called the Hftiand (i.e. 4 Healer * or * Saviour) ; * supposed 
to be a fragment of a larger work embracing the whole of 
Bible history, executed by an unknown poet at the instance of 
Karl the Great’s son, Hludwig the Pious (see Heliand). A col- 
lection of old Saxon laws was made during the reign of Karl the 
Great, under the title of Lex Saxonum. 

Saxony (Ger. Sachsen), a kingdom of Germany, in respect 
of population the third, and in respect of area the fifth among the 
states of the empire. In outline it is roughly triangular, ana it is 
bounded N. by the Prussian provinces of Sachsen and Scblesien, 
W. by Sachsen, Altenburg, Weimar, Reuss, and Bayern, and S. 
by Bohmen. Area, 5785 sq. miles; pop. (187$) 2,760, 586. 

General Aspect — S. has only a natural boundary where it is 
separated from Bohmen by the range of the Erzgebirge and 
Lauaitzergebirge, extending from S, W. to N.E. In the N* and 
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E. the country is a well-cultivated plain of great fertility. The 
prevailing rocks sure gneiss and mica-schist, occasionally erupted 
with basalt, granite, and porphyry. The southern range, which 
is wild and precipitous on the Bohemian side, sinks mote gradu- 
ally towards the N., and is grooved by many a picturesque water- 
course. In the centre and S. W. are the most elevated parts of 
the range, the greatest height of which, the Keilberg (1240 
metres), lies within the Bohemian frontier. In S. the highest 
points are the Fichtelberg (1213 metres), Eifenberg (1029 
metres), and Eibenstock (1017 metres). The undulating W. 
part of the range, marked by clay and mica formations, is often 
spoken of independently as the Elster or Vogtlandischen Gebirge. 
In the N.E. the Erzgebirge descend to the plateau of the Elbs- 
andsteingebirge, and here the Meissener Hochland, known since 
the last century as the Saxon Switzerland (Sachs- Schweiz), extends 
N. for about 25 miles from the frontier to within some 10 miles 
of Dresden, and from the Falkenberg E. to the Schneeberg 
about the same distance. The Elbe winds through this roman- 
tic region of wild woody gorges and abrupt, castellated peaks. 
The soft sandstone of the plateau is deeply denuded in all 
directions by the torrents and streams which force a passage to 
the Elbe, and here and there the rock is worn and scarped 
into strangely grotesque shapes. The finest of the singular peaks 
of the region is the Bastei, which rises precipitously 700 feet 
above the Elbe. One of the most striking of the ravines is the 
Uttewalder Grund, the sides of which in some places exclude the 
sun’s rays. Besides the Bastei, the Konigstein (864 feet above 
the sea), Lilienstein (1254 feet), and Nonuenstein (700 feet), are 
all remarkable on account of their curious structure, and of their 
interesting legends. Several of the fantastic peaks are crowned 
with Gothic castles, and of these Konigstein is one of the few 
virgin strongholds in Europe. The great part of S. lies in the 
basin of the Elbe, which is navigable beyond the Bohemian fron- 
tier, and flows from S.E. to N.W. for a distance within the 
kingdom of 76 miles. On the right are its tributaries, the 
Wesenitz, Black Elster, and Spree, and on the left the Muglitz, 
Wilde-Weisseritz, Trubsch, Mulde, and White Elster. A small 
part in the extreme E. is watered by the Neissc, an affluent of 
the Oder. The climate is rigorous only among the southern hills. 
From 1866 to 1875 the mean annual temperature at Leipzig 
was 47*3° F., and at Dresden 48° F. 

Natural Products, — S. is one of the most productive of the 
German states. Except along the mountain frontier, the only 
forest of great extent is the Huberlusburger Wald. The principal 
trees are pine, beech, oak, birch, and alder. The yield of timber 
•and firewood yearly amounts to /450,00a The vine culture is 
only successful on the sunny right bank of the Elbe. The 
annual production of wheat amounts to 5,235.000 bushels, of 
rye to 10,276,000, of barley to 4,638,000, and of oats to 
13,755,000 bushels. Other products are potatoes (37,415,000 
bushels), cole-rape, buckwheat, maize, flax, vegetables, and some 
tobacco. S. among the German states is pre-eminent for 
cattle-rearing, and in 1873 had 647,074 head of horned cattle, 
206,830 sheep, 301,091 swine, 115,667 horses, and 105,401 
goats. There were also 64,283 bee-hives. Large game is 
almost confined to the mountains, and the fish in the Elbe has 
recently been much reduced in quantity. Mining is chiefly carried 
on in the Erzgebirge (‘metal mountains*), so named on account 
of their valuable deposits of ore. The minerals include silver, 
gold, lead, zinc, iron, cobalt, bismuth, antimony, sulphur, arsenic, 
&c. In 1874 there were 31 1 metal-mines in operation, employing 
7366 men, and the yield amounted in value to /268,8i3. 
There were 92 mines for real coal and 166 for lignite. The 
former employed 606 officials and 16,693 hands, the latter 154 
• officials and 3251 hands. The production of real coal amounted 
to 105,649,500 bushels (value /t, 938,108), and of lignite 
24,394,340 (value /io6,78i). As in Lower Silesia, the coal pro- 
duced is almost entirely used in the working of local spinning- 
mills and weaving establishments. In the Sachs* Schweiz, on 
both banks of the Elbe, there were in 1875 as many as 391 
quarries in operation, employing 3203 men, and producing sand- 
stone to the value of /i 57,410. Other minerals are porphyry, 
kaolin, chalk, and various precious stones, including sapphire, 
amethyst, chalcedony, topaz, and agate. 

Industries, —The textile industries received an immense im- 
pulse in the first half of the present century. During the ten 
years ending 1844 the number of cotton spindles increased from 
37 $»QP° to 500,000 (cotton cloth looms to 30,000), that of woollen 


spindles from 44,000 to 140,000 {woollen looms to 8000), and 
that of cotton hosiery looms from 18,000 to 22,000. (See a 
valuable Report on S . and the ZoUverdn, by Boron TaUchnitz, 
British Consul-General, May 1873). The cotton industry is the 
most importan t, and its chief seat is Chemnitz. In the well-watered 
valleys of this region are also the principal woollen factories, many 
of them colossal establishments. The linen manufacture is still 
carried on to a great extent by means of hand-looms. Flax- 
spinning gives occupation in winter to many peasant households, 
while lace-making employs every woman and child in the Ober 
Erzgebirge, each village having at least one school for training 
in this specialty. The goods chiefly manufactured are mixed 
cottons, broadcloths, silks, muslins, Orleans, furniture-damasks, 
cassinets, pattern stuffs, waistcoat pieces, and fine shirtings. The 
spinning of yam is carried on in 250 mills with 850,000 spindles, 
but S. is a great market for English yams. There are large 
bleaching and dyeing works ; also extensive smelting works, 
rolling-mills, and engineering establishments. S. does not, how- 
ever, produce more than one-fifth of its necessary supply of iron 
and iron wares. Other manufactures are paper (70 mills), pottery, 
and porcelain (at Meissen), pianofortes and other musical instru- 
ments (Dresden and Leipzig), tobacco (5,000,000 cigars), and 
beer (690 breweries). Leipzig (q. v.) is the centre of the German 
publishing trade, and next to Hamburg the most important com- 
mercial city in the empire. The three annual fairs held here 
bring to S, an immense amount of transit trade. The foreign 
manufactured goods imported into Leipzig in 1876 amounted 
to 409,301 cwts., while those of the Zollverein States amounted 
to 364,699 cwts. In 1875 S. had 19 steamers and 421 sailing- 
vessels on the Elbe, and 1260 miles of railway. The chief towns 
are Dresden (the capital), Leipzig, Chemnitz, Zwickau, Plauen, 
Freiberg, Glauchau, and Meerane. 

Religion and Education . — Although the royal family belong to 
th*e Church of Rome, the great majority of the inhabitants 
(2,674,192) are Protestants. There are in all 2,664,341 
Lutherans, 9851 Reformed, 73,349 Roman Catholics, 1076 
German Catholics, 5360 Jews, 713 Anglicans, and 4077 
adherents of various sects. Education is in a high state of 
efficiency, attendance at school having been enforced since 1835. 
In 1875 there were 2116 Volkschulen (40 Roman Catholic), 
with 441,393 pupils and 5015 teachers. In 1876 S. had 20 
teachers’ seminaries (with over 2000 students), 25 Realschulcn y 
13 gymnasia, and many technical schools and academies. 
The university of Leipzig, the most numerously attended 
in Germany, had, m 1877-78, 3036 students and 158 professors 
and teachers. 

Constitution and Finance . — According to the constitution of 
1831, modified by a law as late as 1874, the government is a 
monarchy, hereditary in the female on the extinction of the male 
line. The legislative power is vested in the king and a par- 
liament, which consists of two chambers. A vote for the Lower 
House is the right of all men over twenty-five years who pay 
rates. The revenue and expenditure were each /6,8i 9,044 in 
the budget for 1877. The former is derived in great part from 
domains and state railways, while the latter is chiefly the inte- 
rest ou the public debt, the principal of which amounted to 
/ 1 7, 044,402. S. sends 4 members to the Bundesratk of the 
empire, and 23 to the Reichstag. It furnishes the 12th corps of 
67,600 men to the imperial army. 

History . — For the origin of the Saxon name and the early 
history of the people, see the article Saxons. The last German 
people to maintain independence of the Frankish yoke, they 
were only subdued and Christianised by Karl the Great after a 
war of thirty years (772-804). The line of Widukind, the last 
chief of the Saxons, is said to have been continued in Ludolf, who 
was created first duke of S. by Hludwig ‘ the German * in 850. 
The son of Ludolf, Otto the Illustrious (880-912), acquired great 
fame in the wars with the piratical Northmen. On the extinction 
of the Karolings he was offered and declined the German crown, 
but his son, the Duke Heinrich (912-36), succeeded Konrad I. 
of Franconia, and founded the Saxon line of German kings, which 
terminated on the death of Heinrich II. in 1024 (see Germany). 
He founded the marks of Brandenburg (q. v.), Meissen, and 
Lausitz, as defences against the encroachments of the Slavic 
Serbs. Otto L, the first of the Saxon emperors, made over the 
dukedom of S. to Hermann Billing in 960. The House of Billing 
acquired Thuringen (q. v.), Anhalt, Slesvig, &c, # until the wide 
tract of S, extended from the Unstrut to the Eider, and from 
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the duchy passed to Lothar of Supplinburg. Lothar became 
king of Germany in 1125, and conferred S. on his son-in-law, 
Duke Heinrich the Proud of Bavaria, who thus was made ruler 
of the greater part of Germany. His son, Heinrich the Lion, 
further enlarged the dominion, but whence was placed by Fried- 
rich I. under the imperial ban (1180), the two duchies of S. and 
Bavaria were partitioned among Bernhard of Ascania, Philipp, 
Archbishop of Koln, Otto of Wittelsbach, and others. Bernhard, 
the youngest son of Albrecht the Bear, received the reduced 
duchy of S., which was further diminished by the erection of 
Anhalt into a separate principality in 1211. In 1260 the House 
of Ascania branched into two lines, and divided the duchy into 
two portions, Sachsen- Wittenberg and Sachsen- Lauenburg. The 
electoral dignity was confirmed to the latter by the Golden Bull 
(q. v.), and on the extinction of the Ascanian line in 1423, the 
Emperor Sigismund disposed by purchase of Sachsen- Wit- 
tenoerg to Friedrich the Warlike, the powerful Markgraf of 
Meissen and Landgraf of Thiiringen. Friedrich belonged to the 
House of Wettin, which had held the markgrafdom from 1090, 
and from this time the name S. is applied only to the Wettin prin- 
cipality and to Lauenburg, which are within Lower S. f ana the 
inhabitants of which are not Saxons. Friedrich extended his 
possessions and welded them into a prosperous state, but the 
practice of dividing land equally among sons interfered with any 
scheme of development Ernst (q. v.) and Albrecht, grandsons 
of Friedrich, after reigning together for twenty years, divided the 
dominion ; the former, as the elder, receiving the electoral dignity 
with Thiiringen, the latter receiving Meissen. The two lines thus 
founded, the Ernestine and Albertine, still survive, the latter, 
however, in the kingdom of S., the former in the duchies of 
Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach (q. v.), Sachsen-Meiningen (q. v.), 
Sachsen- Altenburg (q. v.), and Sachsen-Koburg-Gotha (q. v.). 
Friedrich the Wise (1486-1525), son of Ernst, was the protector 
of Luther, and his brother, Johann the Constant (1525-32), was 
head of the Schmaikaldic League (q. v.). Johann Friedrich, son 
of the latter, lost after the defeat of Miihlberg (q. v.), in 1547, the 
electorship and most part of his lands to his cousin Moritz (a. v.) 
of the Albertine line. The yoimger line, after the reigns of the 
wise economist August I. (q, v.), and the two weak princes 
Christian I. and Christian II., was headed by Johann Georg I. 
(1611-56), the able ally of Gustavus in the Thirty Years’ War, 
who at the Peace of Westphalia (1648) received Upper and 
Lower Lausitz. The power of $., never greater than under 
Johann, began to decline as that of Brandenburg continued to 
rise. In 1697, August II. the Strong, being chosen king of 
Poland after the death of Sobieski, involved S. in the war with 
Karl XII. of Sweden. His successor, August III., also king 
of Poland, put forth a claim to the dominions of Maria Theresa, 
but subsequently joined the empress, and in the Seven Years’ 
War lost to S, 90,000 men and 70,000,000 thalers. Under 
Friedrich August (1768-1827) S. gradually recovered strength, 
and on the outbreak of the war with France joined the Prussian 
confederation of princes. The elector had an army of 22,000 at 
Jena, but was compelled by Napoleon to join the Confederation 
of the Rhine in 1806, and received the title of king. By the 
Treaty of Tilsit the King of S. obtained the grand duchy of 
Warsaw (see Poland) ana portions of Prussia and Austria, but 
after an ineffectual attempt to break off his French alliance, was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Leipzig in 1815, and was forced 
to surrender Upper and Lower Lausitz, as well as his fresh ly- 
acquired possessions. In the period of peace which followed, 
Anton (1827-36) granted the constitution of 1831. In 1854 
King Johann ascended the throne, and with his minister Beust 
(q. v.) stubbornly opposed the Prussian leadership, inclining 
towards that of Austria. An army was sent to aid the Austrians 
in 1866, and after the crushing defeat of Sadowa, S. only escaped 
political annihilation by entering the N. German Confederation, 
dismissing Beust, and paying an indemnity of 10,000,000 thalers. 
The Saxon troops remained true to the Fatherland during the 
Franco-German War, and fought with distinction at Metz, Sedan, 
and Paris (1870-71). They were led by the crown-prince Albrecht, 
who succeeded to the crown on the death of his father Johann, 
29th October 1 873. See Weisse's Geschichte der Kursachs Staaten 
(7 vols. Leip. 1802-12) ; Gretschel’s Geschichte des Sacks . Staats 
und Volks (3 vols. Leip. 1841-54) ; Weber’s Arckiv fiir Sachs, 
Geschichte (Leip. 1862, et seqX and Bottiger-Flathe’s Geschichte 
X's (3 vols. Hamb. 1871). 
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Say, Jean Baptiste, bom at Lyon, January 5, 1767, was 
educated at Lyon and at Croydon, near London, ana vm 
early led to the study of political ccohomy by reading The 
Wealth of Nations, He became connected with Mirabeau’s 
paper, the Courrier de Provence, and afterwards acted as secre- 
tary to Claviere, the Girondist In 1794 Andrieux and others 
made him editor of a periodical entitled La Dkade Phitoso- 
phiques , of which, thanks to his energetic management, forty-two 
volumes were completed. In 1799 he was appointed a member 
of the tribunate, and in 1803 appeared his Trait i d’ Economic 
Politique . Bonaparte soon after this compelled him to withdraw 
from public life, and he established a cotton-mill at Auchy, 
retiring with a moderate fortune in 1812. A second edition of 
his Traiti, the publication of which Napoleon prohibited, was 
eventually augmented by an Epitome des Principes Fondamentanx 
de V Economic Politique. After an excursion through Britain, he 
wrote De V Angleteire et des Anglais (18x2), Catlckisme d* Econo- 
mic Politique (1817), and Lett res ct Alai thus (1820). In 1 819 he 
was appointed to t he new chair of Economic Industrielle in the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers , and in 1830 he was elected 
Professor of Political Economy in the College of France. His 
lectures appeared as a Cours Complet d' Economic Politique Prac* 
tique (6 vols. 1828-30). S. died at Paris, November 16, 1832. 
A volume of Melanges et Correspondances was published in 
1833, and his works form vols. 9-12 of Guillamin's Collection 
des Economistes . — Horace Emile S., son of the preceding, was 
bom at Noisy, near Faris, March II, 1794. He was a merchant, 
and, after holding many high public offices, was appointed a 
minister in the Conseil d' £ tat. His chief work is Etudes sur 
l' Administration de la Ville de Paris (1845). He died 26th July 
i860.— Jean Baptiste Leon S., son of Horace Emile, was 
bom in 1826, attained an influential position in the management 
of the Chemins de Per du Nord, devoted his leisure to the study 
of political economy, and was for some time joint-editor of the 
Journal des Dibats . In 1871 he took his place as a member of 
the ‘ left centre’ in the National Assembly, and in the same year 
was made Prefect of the Seine. He became Minister of Finance 
under Thiers in 1872, and again 1875-77. Since 1876 he has 
been a senator. 

Say, Thomas, an American naturalist, was born at Phila- 
delphia, July 27, 1787. He began life as a druggist, but sub- 
sequently devoted himself to natural history, and was zoologist 
to several American exploring expeditions between the years 
1818 and 1823. In 1825 he joined Maclure and Owen in their 
socialistic experiment at New Harmony, Indiana, where he died, 
October 10, 1834. His Complete Writings on the Conchohgy oj 
the United States were published at New York in 1858, and his 
Complete Writings on the Entomology of the United States , with 
a Memoir by George Ord, in 1859. See Biographical Sketch of 
T. S. r by Dr. Coates (Phil. 1835;. 

Sbirr'i (Ital.), a name formerly given -in Italy, particularly in 
the States of the Church, to a body of secret police under mili- 
tary organisation, who were charged with the arrest of criminals 
and suspected persons. They were suppressed in 1809. 

Scab, a disease of sheep caused by the presence in the 
skin of a minute acarus or mite. This parasite causes pus- 
tular irritation, and the ‘scabs’ which fall off may produce 
baldness. The parasite is liable to be transferred from diseased 
to healthy sheep, hence the necessity for isolating the affected 
subjects. The most approved remedies are mercurial ointment, 
turpentine and oil, tobacco-lotions, &c. 

Scabb ard, a sheath for a sword, dagger, knife, or bayonet. 
It is commonly made of black or brown leath^, with a chape - 
ring and lotket of metal. The sword S. of the British cavalry 
is formed of polished steel. Old English and Norman sheaths 
were generally of wood covered with leather ; and during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, dagger scabbards of steel 
or oronze, with elaborate decorations, were worn by the nobility. 

Scab'i es. See Itch. 

Scabious, or Scabio'fta (from L. scabies, * scurf/ in allusion 
to the scaly pappus of the seeds), a genus of about 90 species 
of perennial herbs belonging to the natural order Dipsacaccce. 
They have entire or pinnatifia leaven, hemispheric or depressed 
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flower-heads of Various colours, with outer florets often large 
and rayed j hairy receptacle, or with scaly floral bracts, calyx 
teeth of persistent bristles, four stamens, and style filiform. S. 
Svecisa^ or Devil's-bit S.— so called on account of the abruptly 
truncate rootstock — and S. { Knautia ) arvensis , are common 
plants of the N. temperate zone in the Old World, and are 
frequent in Britain, 

Hoad, or Some Mackerel { Traehurus , or Carangus trachti • 
rus), a 7 'eleosiean fish allied to the Mackerel (q. v.), and belong- 
ing to the Scomberida or Mackerel family. The S. is a common 
British fish, and attains a length of from io to 16 inches. Its 
colour is a dusky olive on the back, glossed with green on the 
side, and variegated with blue bands. The abdomen and sides 
of the head are silvery white. The lateral line has prominent 
scales, which give a square outline to the body behind. The 
flesh, which is somewhat coarse, is often eaten in a salted state 
by the poorer classes in the S.W. of Britain, 

Sca'ffell, or Sc&w'fell, the highest mountain in England, is 
situated in Cumberland, near the border of Westmoreland, io 
miles N.E. of Kavenglass. It has two peaks, 3208 and 3092 feet 
high respectively, ana is one of the most conspicuous objects in 
the Lake district, in the centre of which it stands. 

Sc&gliola (Ital. from scaglia, ‘chips of marble ’), a coloured 
plaster or stucco composed of fine calcined gypsum and glue or 
isinglass, and used to form columns, pilasters, &c,, for internal 
decoration, in imitation of marbles and other ornamental stones. 
A bed of lath and ordinary plaster is first prepared, and on it 
the gypsum mixture is spread and ‘ floated 1 with wooden im- 
plements ; the desired colours (if not already diffused through 
the S.) are then applied to the wet surface. To imitate certain 
marbles, chips and dust of marble, spar, granite, &c., are also 
pressed into the wet plaster. The S. dries hard, and is suscep- 
tible of a high polish. 

Scala No'va, an important harbour of Asia Minor, vilayet 
of Aidin, on an inlet of the ^Egean, 40 miles S. of Smyrna. It 
lies near the ancient Ephesus ,(q. v .), and has a considerable 
export trade. Pop. 10,000. 

Scalar, a mathematical term invented by Sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton, including all quantities essentially non-direclional. All 
numbers and the ordinary symbols of algebra and analysis which 
are subject to the same laws as these are scalars. Sec Qua- 
ternions and Vector. 


are covered by a thin epidermal laver. The/S, cf fishes are 
imbedded in the dermis, and represent structures formed by the 
latter layer, while the S* of reptiles' also exhibit epidermic 
characters. The commonest variety of fish-scale is that seen in 
the salmon, herring, &c., in the form of a little thin circular 
plate of horn named a cycloid scale. The 6. of the Perches, &c., 
have a hinder serrated margin, and are named ctenoid. Those 
of sharks and rays consist of a little plate of bone, with or 
without a spine, and are named placoia S. ; whilst in the stur- 
geon, bony pike, &c., the S. are ganoid, formed of a hard enamel 
substance, and articulated by definite processes. 

Scales of N ota'tion. In arithmetic, numbers are represented 
by numerals placed side by side, and each numeral has a local 
as well as an intrinsic value. Thus in the number 666, each 
numeral, though intrinsically the same, differs in value according 
to its position — the first 6 representing six hundreds, the second, 
six tens, and the third, six units. This number, six hundred and 
sixty-six, belongs to the decimal scale, or the scale whose radix 
is 10. If we choose as our radix the numeral 7, the expression 
666 represents a very different number. The last o repre- 
sents (as before) six units ; the second, six sevens ; and the first, 
six seven- limes* sevens or six forty-nines. The number 666 in 
septenary scale becomes, when transformed into decimal scale, 
64-6x7 + 6x7x7 = 6+ 42 + 294 = 342. Similarly 123 
in the quaternary scale becomes, when transformed, 27 ( ~ 3 + 2 
x 4 + 1 x 4 a ) in the decimal scale. If it had been desired to 
express this number in the senary scale (with 6 as radix), then, 
instead of adding together 3, 8, and 16, we should require to 
add 3, 12, and 24, since 12 and 24 are the senary scale symbols 
for the ordinary 8 and 16. In making the addition, we must 
divide by six and carry accordingly. The first column gives, 
then, 13, and therefore the sum is 43. The most convenient 
method for transforming any given number in the decimal scale 
to its analogue in another scale is by a series of divisions, of 
which two examples will indicate the nature. Transform the 
number 27 into the binary and quinary scales 

2127 5127 

2 'LLlJ 5 15-2 

2| 6 - I 1-0 

2 1 3 o 

I - I 

Taking the remainders in succession, the numbers stand non 
and 102. 


Seal aria, a well-known genus of Gasteropodcus Mollusca, 
including the Wentletraps, of which the most famous species is 
the Precious Wentletrap or Royal Staircase (S. pretiosa), a good 
specimen of which, in the days of conchological pursuits, fetched 
as much as ^50. This species is found in tropical seas. The 
common S. or Wentletrap ( 5 . communis) is plentiful on the 
British coasts. The shells in S. are tubular, spiral and turreted 
m shape. The foot is short, and in the true Wentletraps the 
whorls or turns of the shell are distinct. In some of the Sea - 
land there is a gland secreting a purple colour like that 
obtained from the famous put pie whelk of Tyre. 

Scale-Armour. See Armour. 

Scale, Musical, the succession of notes from a note in a 
given key to its octave. Guido d’ Arezzo, the inventor of modern 
notation, used only six notes in his scale ; but an arrangement of 
seven notes, taking the names of the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, was afterwards adopted. The scales in modern use 
are either in the major or the minor mode (see Music). The 
intervals of a minor scale produce a plaintive effect, and the 
change from the major to the minor scale is often an effective 
musical device. Within the compass of an octave an arrange- 
ment of 72 notes would be required to give an idea of all the 
keys now used in music. 

Scales, the exosheletal , or skin appendages of vertebrate 
animals, found typically in Fishes, absent in Amphibians as a 
rule, but also occurring in Reptiles , and in a modified degree in 
some Mammalia {e.g. Armadillos and Pangolins). S. vary in 
their nature. Of the two layers of which the skin is composed, 
the outer or epidermis is rarely ossified, but it is this layer which 
forms the * tortoise-shell' of commerce, obtained from the Chelonia 
imbricate. The under layer or dermis \ on the other hand, is often 
ossified, and forms the bony plates of the armadillos, which 


Scal'iger, Julius Oae'sar, bom at Padua, or Verona, April 
23, 148+ was descended, according to his own account, from 
the princely Veronese family of Della Scala; but Tiraboschi 
makes him the son of a miniaturist at Venice. He studied medi- 
cine, and up to the age of forty-two practised as a physician in 
Venice and Padua. In 1525 he entered the service of the Bishop 
of Agen, and in 1529 he married Andiette de Roques -Lobesac, a 
young lady of rich and noble family. Although possessed of a 
prodigious memory and indomitable perseverance, he had little 
taste and less modesty; but was nevertheless an honest and 
truth-loving man. * Never tell a lie' was his constant language 
to his children, and in his illustrious son the exhortation bore 
good fruit. S. wrote quantities of Latin poetry, commented on 
and Translated many classics, and wrote controversial treatises, 
including a fierce attack on Erasmus — J. C. Scaligeri adv, Desid. 
Erasmum Orationes Dues (1531-36, reprinted Toulouse, 1621). 
II is chief works are the first considerable modem Latin grammar, 
De Causis Linguae LMince Libri XI l L (Lyon, 1540), and Poetices 
Libri VII. (Lyon, 1561). He died at Agen, October 21, 1558. — 
Joseph Justus S., tenth son of the preceding, born at Agen, 
August 4, 1540, studied Latin mainly under his father. Greek 
lie Teamed under Turnebus at Paris ; and such was his passion 
for the classics that he committed Ilomer to memory in twenty- 
one days, and read all the Greek poets within four months. In 
1563 Louis Chastaigner de la Rochepozay, afterwards ambas- 
sador at Rome, enabled him to make a tour through Europe. 
The friendship of this fine nobleman, in whose house he lived off 
and on for thirty years, was maintained unbroken through all the 
vicissitudes of a stormy age. In 1578 he taught philosophy at 
Geneva for a short time ; and in 1593 he succeeded Lipsius in the 
chair of literature at Leyden University, which he held till his 
death, 2 1st January, 1609. Towards the close of his career, S. 
was denounced and calumniated by the Jesuits in pamphlets of 
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unparalleled foulness. 1 % the Scaligcr Hypobolinutus (1607) of 
Scioppius, the slanderous gossip of all the Jesuit colleges in Italy 
and Germany was poured out on the veteran scholar, who was 
hated almost to the point of insanity for his immovable attach- 
ment to the Protestant faith* S. far excelled bis father in 
learning, in intellectual vigour, and philosophical penetration. 
He was, in truth, the brightest light of the x6th c. in critical 
and rational scholarship. Gibbon and Niebuhr both recognised 
his great qualities. It was S. who proposed the readjustment 
of the Julian period (see Calendar). He was the first to 
maintain with any show of learning that the Greek letters 
are derived from the Phoenician. Besides editing numerous 
classical authors, he wrote De Emendations Tmporum (Par. 
1583), the first sketch of a general history of mankind, and 
Thesaurus Temporum (Leyd. 1606), & work in which profound 
erudition boldly applied almost succeeds in restoring the first 
book of the Cnronicon of Eusebius. In the 17th and j8th cen- 


Asia Minor* In the month of July annually the peasants yrho 
collect S. proceed to the hills, where they practise two methods 
of securing the resin, <i) They clear away earth, Aci,. 6wm 
around the root and cut off the stem at its junction, when imme- 
diately a milky juice flows from the root, which is caught in shells, 
on which it soon dries and hardens, thus forming &* Formerly 
the material was imported On these shells, and $0 prepared it is 
the finest virgin or ‘first drop* S. (a) The roots are dug 
up, sliced, pounded, and the juice squeezed out, thus yielding 
an impure article, which is further adulterated by those engaged 
in its preparation. Pure S. possesses a greenish-grey colourond 
a peculiar cheesy smell. The finest quality is imported from 
Aleppo, Smyrna S. being esteemed the lowest. It is used only 
medicinally, being a very powerful drastic purgative, and an 
anthelmintic, and is of great use in a torpid and inactive condition 
of the bowels. The dose for an adult is from a to 13 grains, 
according to the purpose for which it is taken. 


turies his vast reputation declined. He was regarded as the ^ tJk . . , 

type of a ‘pedant/ though he was precisely the reverse, and it , magnatum consisted or consists in speaking 


type of a ‘ pedant, though he was precisely the reverse, and it 
was not till the publication of Bemays’ work that the injustice 
of the previous centuries was remedied, and S. restored to his 
rightful throne. After his death appeared Poemata Omnia (Leyd. 
loi$), and a collection of Epistolce (1627). Two volumes of 
Scaligerana were published, one containing S.’s conversations 
during 1674-93, collected by Vertunien (Gron. 1669), and the 
other those between 1603-6, collected by the brothers Vassau 
(Hague, 1666). Both were conjoined in an Amsterdam edition 
of 1095 (new ed. 1740). See Bemays’ Joseph Justus Scaliger 
(Berl. 1855). I 

Scalp, the name given to the outer covering of the skull, 
composed of skin and of the expanded tendon of the occi- 
pito-frontal muscle, and of intermediate cellular tissue and 
blood-vessels. There are certain peculiarities in the surgical 
anatomy of the scalp, which render even slight injuries of 
importance. ‘ (l.) The skin is intimately connected to the 
tendon of the occipito-frontalis muscle, instead of being sepa- 
rated from it by cellular tissue. (2.) The large vessels lie 
immediately beneath the skin, instead of under the fascia, as in 
other parts. (3.) The tendon of the occipito-frontalis is loosely 
united to the pericranium by very extensile cellular tissue, and 
is perforated by small arteries, which run from the larger vessels 
through the cellular tissue, to nourish the pericranium. Conse- 
quently (1) wounds of the skin almost always involve the tendon 
also ; (2) bleeding from the large arteries is generally easily com- 
manded, in consequence of their superficial position; (3) in 
diffuse inflammation of the S. the thickness of the part is often 
enormously increased by extravasated lymph, and such extrava- 
sations will very probably strangulate the vessels nourishing the 
pericranium.’ — (Holmes* Principles and Practice of Surgery , 
p. 127.) The chief injuries of the S. are contusions and 
S. -wounds. The usual complications of S.- wounds are Erysipelas 
(q. v.), and suppuration within the cranium, both being attended 
with great danger to life. In simple contusion a slightly stimu- 
lating lotion may be applied, such as Lotio Ammon. Hydro- 
chlor. gr. X to the ounce of water. Extravasation of blood, as 
the result of injury, may occur (1) external to the cranium ; 
(2) between the bone and the dura mater ; (3) in the arachnoid 
cavity ; and (4) in the substance of the brain. Tumours of the 
S. are common, the most frequent being cutaneous cysts (often 
congenital), popularly known as Wens (q. v.), and vascular 
tumours. 

Scaly Ant'-eater. See Pangolin. 

Scaman'der, a river of Troy, which rose in Mount Ida, and 
entered the sea E, of Cape Sigeum (Kum Kale). It is frequently 
mentioned in Homer, who says the gods called it Xanthus (‘the 
yellow ') . Herodotus relates that when the army of Xerxes crossed 
it on their way to Greece, its waters were not sufficient for their 
wants. Though its bed may have altered in several places, it is 
doubtless the same river as the modern Mender esu, 

ScamilTufl (Lat. ‘little bench,' dim. of scammum, ‘bench/ 
from scandere , ‘ to ascend ’), a plain block or sub-plinth placed 
below a column or statue to elevate it. 

Scamm'ony is a resinous substance obtained from the roots 
of various species of Convolvulus , principally C, scammonia. 
The plants grow wild on the dry slopes of hill-sides throughout 
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derogatorily of any peer, judge, or high officer of the realm. 
The procedure formerly adopted in the case of such an offence 
lias fallen into disuse, and punishment bv action, information, or 
indictment is the course now followed. 

Scan'derbeg- (properly George Castriota), the great patriot of 
Albania, was the son of an Epirote chief, John Castriota, and was 
born in 1414. Along with three brothers he was delivered at 
the age of nine to the Sultan, Murad II., as hostages for the sub- 
mission of Albania. His.br others are said to have been poisoned, 
but his beauty and intelligence attracted the attention of the 
Sultan, who made him embrace Islamism, and caused him to be 
instructed in the Turkish, Arabic, Slavic, and Italian languages, 
as well as in all manly exercises. In 1433 h* distinguished himself 
in the wars in Asia, where he gained the name of Iskander Beg 
(Prince Alexander), and in 1443 he was sent into Europe with an 
army of 20, 000 men to at tack Servia. M can while, on the death of 
his father (1442), Albania had been occupied by the Turks, and he 
now determined to free it from their rule. He purposely lost 
the first battle against the Hungarians, and with 300 companions 
fled from the field to Croia, the capital of Epirus, having first 
forced Murad’s secretary (whom he immediately afterwards 
murdered) to draw out an order constituting him governor of the 
fortress. Admitted to Croia by means of this order, he at once 
massacred the Turkish garrison. The country rose to his stand- 
ard, and in a month he expelled all the Turks except the garrison 
of Sfetgrad. Now began a long course of defensive war. In 
1444, with 15,000 men he cut to pieces an army of 40,000 Turks* 
Murad made him an offer of reconciliation in 1445, but he rejected 
it, and between that date and 1448 defeated three great Ottoman 
armies one after the other. In 1449 Murad himself took the field, 
but was forced by ill-health to retire from before the walls of CrOia, 
and died at Adrianople. S. married {1451) the daughter of a 
powerful Albanian chief. In 1453, after the fall of Constantinople, 
Mahomet II. made him an offer of peace, but it was refused, and a 
Turkish army was sent against him under the command of a rene- 
gade Epirote chief, lit defeated this force, as well as another in 
1456, which was conducted by his own nephew, Hamza. In 
1461, after having won several more victories over the Turies, he 
at last concluded peace with Mohammed II., and crossed over to 
Italy to assist Ferdinand, King of Naples, against John of Anjou. 
In this he was entirely successful (1462), and returned loaded 
with titles and papal blessings. In 1463 he was prevailed 
on again to declare war against the Moslems. He gained 
no less than seven victories, and by an eighth and decisive 
struggle before Croia succeeded in driving the Turks out of the 
country. Shortly afterwards he was seized with a fever, and 
died at Alessio, 17th of January 1467. S. was a man of heroic 
coarage and indomitable spirit, extremely temperate and even 
ascetic in his mode of life, and said to have been deeply re- 
ligious. After his death the resistance of Albania declined, and 
it was entirely quelled in the course of about eleven years. 
See Barlesio, De Vita et Moribus Georgii Castrioti (Strassb. 
1537 ); Paganel, Histoire de S. (Par. 1855); and a Life by 
Dr. Moore (New York, 1850). 

Scandi na Vift, the common name of the great peninsula ht 
the N. of Europe washed by the Atlantic Ocean ana the North 
Sea on the W., and by the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland on the 
E. It comprises the kingdoms of Norway (q. v.) and Sweden 
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(q. v.), and the groups of islands lying in the seas between these 
and Germany. The 1 Cimbric Chersonese * or the Danish main- 
land is sometimes included piong the ( Scandinavian Kingdoms/ 
but belongs naturally and historically to Germany; took its name, 
moreover, from the Cimbri, and was inhabited at first by non- 
Scandinavian nations, Pliny, (IV. 13) calls S. 4 the most famous 
island of the Sinus Codanus , of unknown size.* The termination 
avia implies 4 on island,’ being identical with the Goth, avi 
(gen. aujbs), the Old Norse ey (gen. eyjar), the O. II. Ger. ouwa 
(for ouwia) and augia, and Old Eng. ig. The name 4 S.,' which 
was originally applied only to a portion of the central coast of 
the peninsula, is a Latinised form of the same word as the Old 
Eng. 4 Scedenigge,* the ‘Sconeg ’ of Alfred and * Scania ’ of Saxo, 
the Dan. and Swed. 4 Skaane* (q. v.), and Ger. 4 Schonen/ 

The Scandinavian Languages , forming one of the three groups 
of the Teutonic (q. v.) family, embrace the languages of the North 
Teutonic peoples, the Old Nor6e, of which the oldest idiom, 
transplanted to Iceland (q. v.) in the 9th c., still survives there, 
the Danish (q. v.), the Swedish (q. v.), and the popular dialect 
of Norway (q. v.). They are marked by two striking peculi- 
arities — (l) the definite article (in Old Norse inn — ille, in — ilia , 
i it- illud) follows its substantive, and coalesces with it ; as in Old 
Norse kani-nn, 4 the cock, 1 gioj-in, 4 the gift,’ fat -it, ‘the foot ; ’ 
Dan. and Swed. mann-en , 4 the man,’ bord-et , 4 the table ; * (2) the 
reflex pronoun (in Old Norse sik, Swed. and Dan. sig, Lat. se- 
self) coalesces with verbs, forming a reflexive suffix, Thus at falla , 

4 to fall down,' with sik added, produces the ‘middle verb at f allask. 
Sk worn down to st and added to the verb makes it passive, as at 
kallast , 4 to be called.’ Thus have arisen the Eng. words busk (Icel. 
bua, 4 to prepare *), and bask ( — bak - sk), from Icel. baka, 4 to 
warm,’ Eng. bake. The Old Norse was written in Runes (q. v.) till 
the adoption of the Roman Alphabet in 1057. Its rich poetry is 
mainly epic, on subjects drawn from the Northern Mythology 
(q. v.) and heroic age, and running in two streams — popular 
legend of gods and heroes, whose grandest reach is the Elder 
Edda (q. v.), and artistic scald-song, best from the 10th to the 
13th c. End-rime was from 1150 sometimes used instead of the 
characteristic alliteration (Droit vial). Old Norse prose, cultivated 
in Iceland from the 12th c., contains many Scandinavian histories, 
of which the most famous is the Heimskringla of Snorri Sturluson 
(q. v.), and Sagas (q. v.), as the Volsung tale, the tale of King 
Lodbrok, and of Fritlijof, as well as didactic woiks like the 
Younger Edda (<). v.). See Lofllcr, Den Skandinaviske Idaho 
(Copcnh. 1S60), and Grimm, C esc hie hie der 7 'eutonisi hen Sprachen 
(new ed. Leip. 1S68). 

Scandinavian Mythol'ogy. See Northern Mytho- 
logy. 

Scanso'res, an order of birds represented by the parrots, 
woodpeckers, cuckoos, toucans, & c., popularly known as the 
order of 4 Climbing Birds/ The toes are arranged two in front 
and two behind, and are adapted for climbing. The bill varies 
in form, being cither hooked and arched as in parrots, or straight 
and long as in woodpeckers. The wings, as a rule, are short, 
and the flight feeble and imperfect. The S. arc monogamous , 
one male mating with one female. 

Scantling (Fr. echantiUon, 4 a sample or pattern ’), in car- 
pentry, the dimensions, in breadth and thickness, of any piece of 
limber ; also a term applied to a piece of timber under 5 inches 
square, used for studs, braces, &c. ; in masonry, the dimensions 
of a dressed stone. 

Scaph oid Bone, one of the eight bones which form the carpus 
or 4 wrist ’ in man. The S. is a boat-shaped bone (hence its name) 
in the first of the two rows of the carpel bones, and forms along 
" \vith the lunare a convex surface for the lower cup-shaped end 
of the Radius (q. v.). 

Scapple, in masonry, is to dress or tool a stone level without 
smoothing it. 

Scap'uia, the shoulder-blade of vertebrates. It is represented 
in all classes of Vertebrata. The bone seems to consist in man 
of at least two elements, which are distinct in birds and 
reptiles. Thus the coracoid process of man’s S. is represented 
as a distinct bone in birds and reptiles, and in lower verte- 
brates; but even in man’s own class, the ’coracoid process 9 
may exist as a distinct bone, as in the Omithorhynchus (q. v.) 
and Echidna (q. v.). In man, the S. is a triangular flattened 
bone, lying on the back of the shoulder, and bearing the 
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glenoid cavity, which receives the head of the humerus, or bone 
of the upper arm. The concave surface of the S. is applied to 
the ribs, and across the convex or dorsal (outer) surface of the 
bone a ridge named the spine of the S. runs in an oblique man- 
ner, The space above this ridge is the supraspinous fossa, that 
below being the infra- spinous fossa . The spine of the Si ter- 
minates at the outer side of the bone in the acromion process, 
whilst the coracoid process occurs in part of a deep notch in 
the upper and shortest border of the S. The vertebral border 
of the bone, or that next the spine, is the largest of its borders. 
The neck of the S. is a short bony process supporting a shallow 
cup, the glenoid cavity, in which the head or the humerus or 
upper arm bone rotates. The development of the S. takes place 
from seven centres of ossification. The bone itself articulates with 
the Humerus (q. v.) and Clavicle (q. v.), and very many important 
muscles are attached to it. In birds the S. is a long narrow 
bone, the coracoid element forming a separate bone, and con- 
stituting the chief support of the wing. In the dog, shrew, and 
mole, the S. is extremely narrow. In fishes the S. is usually 
small, the clavicle being developed to a much greater extent. 
The acromion process is wanting in the Giraffe (q. v.) and Hyrax 
(q. v.), whilst in birds and in the two-toed sloth the acromion 
and coracoid are articulated. The coracoid process is rudimentary 
in Ungulata (q. v.). It is divided and well developed in some 
bats. Several glenoid surfaces occur in the rays amongst fishes ; 
and in one fish (the Opali fish or Lumpris) the coracoid attains 
an immense development. 

Soap'ular, or Scap'ulary (from Lat. scapula, ‘the shoulder’), 
is an article of dress worn by religious orders and devout persons 
in the Roman Catholic Church. It was substituted by St. 
Benedict (q. v. ) for the heavy cowl formerly worn by monks. 

In form the S. is a vestment of woollen stuff, which passes over 
the head and rests on the shoulders, with a band hanging down 
both before and behind. A small S, is carried about by some 
of the faithful for purposes of devotion. 

Soarabe'us, or Beetle-Stone, is a stone signet or amulet 
carved into the form of a beetle, belonging to the group Scara- 
bceidiO, and bearing an intaglio device on a flat base. Scarabei 
were among the earliest products of the art of engraving on 
stones, being executed in great numbers by the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and Etruscans. The insect most frequently figured 
by the former people was the ‘sacred beetle,’ Ateuchus (syn. 
Scarabecus ) saccr , which was worshipped as an emblem of I'thah, 
the creative power, on account of its peculiar habit of forming 
little balls or pellets of dung ns depositories for its eggs. It was 
also regarded as a symbol of Thrah, the sun. The S. of Egyptian 
origin has been found of different sizes from less than half an 
inch to upwards of a yard long. The smaller kinds are carved | 
in steatite, limestone, or terra cotta, the last two materials being j 
usually coated with a pale blue vitreous glaze ; colossal sizes are j 
cut in basalt, granite, &c. The S. of the Etruscans differed from 1 
the Egyptian in being always formed of pierres fines, as sard, 
onyx, &c., and in seldom exceeding an inch in length. Eleroes, ! 
chariots of war, and such like warlike subjects are invariably cut 
in intaglio on Early Etruscan scarabei, hence it is supposed they 
constituted rewards for military prowess among that people. 
The Greeks adopted the scarabcoid form for signet-rings and 
necklace pendants. Many of the talismans of the Alexandrian 
Gnostics also took the foim of scarabei, and like omaraentSj 
of reputed prophylactic virtue, continued to be worn so late Us 
the 16th c. 

Scarabi'dee, or Scarabffiidas, otherwise named Lamelli - 
corn Beetles of Latreille, are a large and important family of Cole* 
optcra (q. v.) numbering about 700 genera and 6000 species. 
Many of these are veritable giants among beetles. The S. are 
recognised by their clubbed antenna or feelers, the last joints of 
which are expanded to form a series of flattened leaves. The 
legs are strong and usually terminated by thick claws. The 
larva are large fleshy grubs, and have long foui -jointed antennae. 
The classification of this group is still undetermined. One pro- 
posed system divides the S. according to their food. Some of the 
more notable genera are Scarabms itself, Goliathus , Dynastes, 
Cetonia , Macrodactylus, Melolontha, and Geotrupes. 

Scar amouch (Fr, escarmouche , from Ital. Scaramuccia, 4 a 
skirmish a character of the old Italian comedy, substituted 
about 1 680 for the Spanish capitan , some of whose characteristics 
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he retained. He is a miles g/oriosus, a braggart and swaggerer, 
who invariably gets beaten m the end, generally by his comrade 
the Arlecchino . lie is always dressed in black, and wears a 
rapier. The great S. of the Italian stage was Tiberio Fiorelli ; 
ana Goldoni, too, at one time played this part. 

Scar'borongh, a seaport, watering-place, and municipal and 
parliamentary borough in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 42 
miles N.E. of York by rail. It is situated on a semicircular bay, 
open to the S.W., but protected to the N. by a high promontory 
from which it takes its name (‘ the fort on the rock’), on whose 
summit is an old castle erected in the reign of Stephen. In it 
Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward 1 L, was besieged by the 
Earl bf Pembroke in 1212, and in the Civil Wars it twice under- 
went a siege. It is now used as a barrack, and has been sur- 
rounded by batteries. The old portion of the town is close 
under the castle, and the newer parts rise in handsome semi- 
circular terraces along the sloping shore. S. is cut off from the 
Spa and the southermsuburb by a chasm 75 feet deep and 400 
feet wide, which is spanned by the Cliff Bridge, erected in 1827, 
and the Valley Bridge, erected in 1865. The springs contain 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron, 
and are of great medicinal efficacy, while the sands afford very 
pleasant sea-bathing. S. harbour has three piers, two of which 
are 1200 feet long. In 1877, 353 vessels of an aggregate ton- 
nage of 18,619 tons entered and cleared the port. In 1876 the 
Spa Saloon was burnt down, but has since been rebuilt at a cost 
of £60,000, and in 1877 the new aquarium was opened, which 
covers an area of 3 acres, contains 46 tanks (one holding 75,000 
gallons of water), and cost over £120,000. S. has nineteen places 
of worship, a large mechanics' hall, a museum, several handsome 
hotels (the Grand Hotel on St. Nicholas Cliff, with 300 bed- 
rooms, 30 sitting-rooms, &c. ), assembly rooms, and two theatres. 
The Town Council accepted plans (June 1878) for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the harbour at a cost of ,£13,000. 
A fine asphalted promenade and carriage-drive from the aqua- 
rium to the West Pier were opened in 1877. Pop. (1S71) 
24,259, has now (1878) reached about 30,000, and is greatly 
increased during the season from June to October. S., since the 
time of Edward I., has been represented in Parliament by two 
members. 

Scarfing, in carpentry, a mode of joining two pieces of 
^ ^ s timber end- wise. It is done in 
S ZITJ \ many different ways, by bevel- 

{ \ ling off the ends an d making 

~ ^ projections in one fit into hol- 

lows in the other. Occasionally 

1 sr v a j°&gk or wedge is introduced, 

< r v r— - u, ^ } and the union i3 secured by bolts 

1 - - ■■ — ■ - —I or straps. 

Scarfs 

Scarlati'na, or Scarlet 
Fever, is one of the group of diseases called Exanthemata 
(q. v.). It was long confounded with measles, being considered 
merely a variety of that disease, and it is only since the beginning 
of the last century that it has been recognised as a specific and 
independent disease. The first allusion to it as a peculiar affection 
was made by Ingrassias, in a work published in 1556. S. may be 
ushered in either with or without the premonitory symptoms of 
languor, weariness, rigors, and pains in the back and limbs. The 
awbsequcnt fever is manifested by an accelerated pulse, hot dry 
' skin, flushed face, furred tongue, thirst, and great muscular prostra- 
tion ; and the severity of the fever may be of every grade up to 
the highest point of violence and danger. Usually on the second 
day of the illness, but often earlier or later, and sometimes at the 
very commencement, a scarlet efflorescence, which disappears on 
pressure, appears first upon the neck, face, and breast, whence 
it gradually spreads over the trunk and extremities ; but it some- 
times appears first on the arms, trunk, and inner side of the 
thighs, and thence proceeds to the face and the inferior extremi- 
ties. At first the eruption appears as minute red points, which 
rapidly coalesce in broad patches, and soon form a continuous 
scarlet blush over a considerable portion of the surface. The 
tonsils, the fauces, and the pharynx are also more or less affected, 
and there is usually sore-throat. The appearance of the tongue 
is very characteristic, being first covered with a white fur, and 
as this clears away it becomes red, and the lengthened filiform 
papillae project, giving it a peculiar strawberry appearance. 
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From the fifth to the sixth day the kidneys are nearly always 
affected, and the throat is then often severely implicated, §. 
usually attains its maximum intensity from the fifth to the ninth 
day, when, in favourable cases, the symptoms begin gradually 
to subside, the amendment being sometimes accompanied by a 
profuse perspiration, or diarrhoea. Desquamation, or peeling 
of the skin, generally begins with the decline of the eruption, and 
the cuticle or scarf skin separates in small scales; but where 
it is thick, as on the palms of the hands or soles of the feet, it 
may come away in large flakes. 

Several forms of S. are described, but the varieties simply 
denote degrees of the affection. In S. simplex there are only 
the fever and the rash, the throat affections being absent. In S. 
anginosa, the affection of the fauces is the prominent symptom, 
stiffness of the jaws, soreness of throat, and pain in swallowing 
being often experienced at the commencement of the attack. 
In S. maligna the system is at once overwhelmed by the force 
of the disease, and there is actual sloughing of the parts affected. 
The disease, however, is essentially the same in all its varieties, 
and is produced by the same cause ; yiz., a specific poison. The 
sequels of S. are dropsy, in the form of anasarca ; abscesses in 
the vicinity of the glands of the neck ; various affections of the 
ear, often causing deafness ; and muco-purulent discharges from 
the nose. Such results are more common in those cases where 
the primary fever has been slight, the case being neglected owing 
to its apparent mildness, and where the patient has been exposed 
to colds and draughts during the process of desquamation. 

S. is a disease almost peculiar to childhood, occurring only 
once in a lifetime ; and during recent years several very fatal 
epidemics have occurred. In 1870, S. caused 32,543 deaths 
in England alone ; and in 1855-71, 321,893 ; and of these, 
206,930 occurred among children under five years of age. The 
average of the seventeen years’ mortality in England very clearly 
shows that five years of age is by far the most critical period as 
regards the number of fatal results. 

S. is undoubtedly a communicable disease, and the poison or 
contagion, whatever its nature may be, multiplies with great 
rapidity and affects the whole body, more especially the epithe- 
lial cells. The poison is principally, but not exclusively, thrown 
off in the epithelial cells which cover the skin of the body, the 
mouth, the intestinal canal, and even the tubes of the kidneys. 
The specific contagion is contained in everything which proceeds 
from the patient, but more especially in the epithelial scales 
given off during desquamation, which may be conveyed by the 
currents of air to every part of the room, and settle on clothing, 
bedding, furniture, walls, &c. The contagious matter preserves 
its vitality for an unknown period of time, for months, and, 
possibly, for years, so that the disease may unexpectedly make 
its appearance when a susceptible person is exposed to slight 
traces of the infection which may Unger on clothing or within 
an infected chamber. S. is not so infectious during the first day 
or two of sore-throat as it afterwards becomes, so that an early 
separation gives good hope of security to the other members of 
a family, especially if the exposure has not been very close, such 
as from sleeping in the same bed. The possibility of infection, 
however, begins as soon as the disease, so that all available 
means should be used for guarding against infection while the 
patient is only sickening with the disease, and even before the 
characteristic rash has appeared. 

Treatment . — In S. simplex the patient should be kept in 
bed, in a warm room, until the desquamation is over, and 
after that flannel should be worn. For a drink, chlorate of 
potash, 60 grains in a pint of water, may be given freely. The 
warm bath may be given daily. In S, anginosa , tepid spong- 
ing, cold effusions, or wet sheet-packing, may be employed, In 
some cases shaving of the head and the application of vinegar 
cloths will be of advantage. When there is ulceration of the 
throat, the part may be touched with nitrate of silver, or with 
a mixture of iron and glycerine. In cases of anasarca, the loins 
ought to be cupped, and this should be followed by the applica- 
tion of hot linseed-meal poultices. The bowels should be kept 
free, and, in some cases, hydragogue cathartics are necessary to 
relieve the strain on the kidneys. Tonics containing iron, or 
ammonia and bark, should be given from the commencement ; 
the diet should be generous, with plenty of milk, and a uniform 
temperature of 6o° F. should be maintained. The successful 
issue of a case of S. depends more upon careful and judicious 
nursing than upon so-called specifics. 
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Scarlatti, Aleiaan'dro, founder of the famous Neapolitan 
school of music, was bom at Trapani, in Sicily, in 1649. He was ' 
instructed by Carissimi at Rome, after which he studied at Bolog- 
na, Florence, and Vienna. The remainder of his life was spent m 
the most active cultivation of his art in Naples. He composed , 
more quickly than his copyist could write, and left over a hundred 
operas, twice that number of masses, besides numerous cantatas, 
oratorios, and much chambermusic. Among the best of his dramatic 
works ax&Teodora (1694), Laodicea e Berenice (1701), and II Medo 
(1 708). A master of harmony, his modulations were ingenious and 
pleasing, and his style was rich, learned, and inventive. In addition 
to many other improvements in the art of music, he was the inventor . 
of the obligato recitative and the ritomel. He treated the Overture 
(q. v.) in an entirely fresh-and original manner. Durante, Hasse, 
and Logroscino were among his, pupils. He died in 1728. — 
Domenico S., son of the preceding, was born in Naples in 1681. 

In his youth he was attached to Handel, from whom he de- 
rived much instruction. He was a master of the harpsichord, 
and his forty-two Pieces pour le Clavecin were for many years 
considered the highest test of proficiency in a pianist. His com- 
positions are marked by variety, grace, and charm of melody. 
He died in 1757.— Giuseppe S., grandson of Alessandro S. 
(1708-76), was a successful composer of operas and works for 
the harpsichord. See Fetis, Biogr, Univer, des Musicians (new 
ed. 1878). 

Scarlet is a brilliant red colour slightly tinged with yellow. 

As a dye colour it is chiefly prepared from cochineal with a 
double chloride of tin and ammonium, called S. spirits. 

Scarlet Runn'er. See Kidney Bean. 

Scar'pa, Anto'nio, an Italian anatomist and surgeon, was 
born at Motta, in Treviso, June 13, 1747. He studied at Padua 
I and Bologna, and in 1772 became professor of anatomy at 
Modena, and surgeon to the hospital. Displeased at the reforms 
wrought by Duke Ercole III., he resigned his post in 1780, and 
sought solace in travel. In 1784 he accepted the chair of anato- 
my at Tavia. Here, as at Modena, he enriched his science by 
many valuable discoveries relating to nervous action, diseases of 
the eyes, aneurisms, &c. Failing eyesight induced him to resign 
in 1804 ; but at the request of Napoleon he resumed his duties, 
and continued to perform them till 1812. Subsequently, when 
Tavia was restored to Austria, he was made director of the 
medical faculty, a post which he soon resigned. He died at 
Pavia, October 31, 1832. The most important of S.’s numerous 
works are Dc Structures Fenestra rotunda: duris (1772), De Gang- 
liis et Plexubut Nervorum (1779), Anatomicae Disquisitiones de 
Auditu et Qljadu (1789), Tabula Neurologic a: (1794), De Ana- 
tomia et Palhoh&a Ossium (1827), Sul/e piincipali Malattie degil 
Occhi (1801 ; 5th ed. iSi6) ; SulP Atteurisma (1804; Eng. trans. 
1808, 1819), Pair Ernie (1809-10; 2d ed. 1820). Iiis complete 
works wete collected by Vanoni, and published at Florence (5 
vols. 1S36-39). 

Scarpan'to, or Karpatb'o, an island in the Mediterranean, 
40 miles N.E. of Crete, is 32 miles long, and from 4 to 8 miles 
broad. It is mountainous, the highest summit being 4000 feet 
high. It belongs to Turkey. Pop. 5000, who are inostlv engaged 
in carpentry. 

Scarr'on, Paul, borna^ Grenoble in 1610, was the son of a 
councillor of parliament. His youth was given up to excesses 
of all kinds, and at the age of twenty-seven he became a para- 
lytic, through exposure to frost during an insane and indecent 
frolic. His body assumed the shape of a Z, and he could move 
only his hands, yet the laugh never left his lips, and the one 
thing impossible for him was to be serious. \Vritmg by turns 
plays and amusing begging letters for pensions and benefices, he 
managed to live in comfort, and welcomed the gfiy world nightly 
at his supper table. Ini 65 1 he married F ranijoise d’ Aubigne, after- 
wards notable as Mme. de Maintenon (q. v.). She was then a girl 
of sixteen, glad to save herself from a convent by marrying a 
cripple with whom she had not a taste in common. Her influence 
on his life was for good, however, and at his table she introduced 
something like decorum. Of S.’s works (collected by Bruzer de 
la Martiniere (xovols. Par. 1739; new ed. 7 vols. 1786), the on y 
two now read are his Virgile Travesti ( 1 648-52)* nn intensely 
comical parody which gave rise to numberless continuations and 
imitations, and the Roman Carnatic (165 1 Both have been trans- . 


lated into English* Within a few minutei bf his death $. said to 
his tearful attendants, 'My gpod friends, I shall never make you 
weep so much for me as I have made you laugh.’ His last words 
were characteristic, ' I could never before believe it easy to 
laugh at death.* S. died October 16, 1660. See Se^ltis, Me- 
moires Anecdat. ; Th. Gautier, Les Grotesques; and ZP Avalon, 
Scarroniana. ' 

Scar'us, a genus of Teleostean fishes, including those species' 
which browse on coral-polypes, and which are named * Parrot 
fishes,’ They are allied to the Ldbridce or Wrasses, and their 
jaws are incrusted with numerous minute teeth. 

Scaup Duck ( Nyroca marila), a species of Amtida or 
ducks, allied to the Pochard (q. v.), and found in northern 
regions in summer, but migrating far S. in winter. The bird 
attains a size equal to that of the pochard. Its colour is black 
on the head, neck, and back, the hinder parts being white, 
whilst a rich green glosses the cheeks. The under parts are 
white. The female has brownish tints. 

Scepticism (Gr. skepiotnai , ‘ I doubt, or consider ’) is that 
negative species of philosophy which distrusts the power of con- 
sciousness to tell ot ought beyond self, and consequently denies 
the possibility of a complete theory of existence. As soon as 
dogmatism had set its seal on the speculations of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, the sceptical school of Pyrrho arose in 
opposition, and proclaimed that man was surrounded by the 
incomprehensible. From Pyrrho’s time to that of Hume great 
doubters have ever questioned the great dogmatists ; and at the 
present day the physiologists have driven philosophy proper into 
an attitude that can only be called S. 

Scep tre (Lat. sceptrum , Gr. skeptron, from skrpto f *1 lean’), 
ah ornamental staff carried by sovereigns from remote times as 
an emblem of supreme power and dignity. The « 
Hebrew word translated S. in the Old Testament, Jffiy 
signifies, in its original sense, a long plain staff, and Sggl 
probably it was first adopted as a badge of authority otto} 
by the early nomad rulers. In ancient Greece the JZ. 

S. was borne by kings and princes, and as a badge f 
of office by judges, heralds, priests, and magicians. 

Oriental monarchs inclined the S. as a mark of | 
favour, and submission to them was expressed by , 
kissing the S. Gold and jewel-stones have long been j 
used in the construction of the S., which was early 
surmounted by a distinctive figure or emblem, as, for 
example, the eagle chosen by the Roman monarchs. 

The S. has varied much in form in different countries 
at different periods. 

Schad'ow, Johann Gottfried, a German sculp- 
tor, was bom at Beilin, 20th May 1764, and after 1 • ' 
studying at Rome was appointed, in 1788, secretary '|*| 
to the Academy of Art in Berlin, where he died 27th 
January 1850. He modelled the quadriga of the 
Brandenburg Gate, Berlin; and among his chief works m 
are statues ol Ziethen in Berlin, Friedrich the Great Ij 
in Stettin, Bliiclier in Rostock, and Luther in Witten- |i 
berg. — Rudolf S., eldest son of the preceding, born j| 

9th July 1786, was a student of Thorwaldsen and , 

Canova, and subsequently a disciple of the Romantic ^ ^ 
school, under the influence of which he produced 
many finely -fancied mythological groups. He died 
3 1 st January 1 S22.— Friedrich Wilhelm S., another Sceptre, 
son, was born 6th September 1 789. After receiving his first lessons 
as a painter from Weitch, he went in 1810 to Rome, where he 
met Overbeck, Cornelius, and Veit, and became a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He was made a professor in the Berlin 
Academy (1819), and director of the Dusseldorf Academy in 
place of Cornelius (1826). His fame attracted to the ‘ Diissel- 
. dorf school’ such pupils as Lessing, Karl Sohn, Th. Hilde* 

• brandt, Rethel, and Hiibner. He was a leader of the Roman- 
ticists, and among his principal works are • The Four Evangel- 
ists,* 1 Christ on the Mount of Olives,* ‘The Ten Virgins,* and 
r * The Fountain of Life.’ S., who showed little aptitude for 
- < high art,’ was a master of subtle, conscientious methods, and 

i a humble worshipper of nature. He wrote Ueber dm Binfluss 
des Christenthums aufiiie bildende Kunst (1842) and Der Moderne 
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(i8 c S4) A . ln , ,8 43 he was made a Prussian peer, with the 
title von S.-Godenhaus. He died 19th March 1862, 

Scha'fer, Johann Wilhelm, was born at Seehausen, near 
Bremen, September 1% 1809. He studied at Leipzig for four 
years, and became m 1S31 assistant-teacher, and in 1834 professor 
in the chief school of his native town. Here he wrote his 
valuable works on the literature of Germany, of which the 
chief are Handbuck der Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (1842- 
Geschukte der deutsckm Likratur 

(Ids 3 ! 2d fin. T SnO » • Jt . ^2. r* 'i , « 


/.o'- 1 7 nte acr aeuiscmn likratur 

(I v4* f f 6 ^ ; Ge tchtchte der deutschen literatur des 18 

'■i 3 Zt l .l 5 £~ 5T i Zd , ed 'J 8 j 9 ); Schiller (1853) / Goethe's 
[2 vols, i8<ti : 2d tRc5i\ # or... 


7 « 


, .ueu. 1059;; esc timer (is si) .■ Goethe's 
odth r8«t 8 ' 2d ed - l8 5 8 ) ; Literatische Btller (1861 ; 
2 ? C “' s-.j ! and Zur deutschen Literaturgeschiehte (1864). He 
^ tR« 1 ed i? eS u S P uchi I ku dtr deutschen Poesie ( 1859 ; 3d 
y br °lher, Arnold Dietrich S., was born at 

GreifcS ?T Ct0ber -, 16 ! *«?% was J made professor of history in 
Gietfswald University in 1858, and since 1865 has occupied a 

%£SJT? il n Boan ‘ Hoch schule.’ Among other his- 
^ be b . as w L rltt< ; n Demosthenes und seine Zeit (3 vols. 
Pel's ' ‘P QuSlcnhunde der gricch Geschichte bis auf 
^rf'schicAte des Siebenjakrigci Kriges (2 voli. 
1007), and Die ffansa und die Nord-deutschm Marine (1869), 


r.-l 3 i t0 J ek i n > w t ere !* e ^ intrusted with the revision of the 
F calendar, then in complete confusion, S, rose rapidly 
Inflow rk Ur ° f * e em , peror > to the disgust of the court officials 
f? 0d l ort !J ne undcr his successor, Shun-Tchi! 
1 " Ia . nchu lartar dynasty (1647), whom he even 

ssnetion the erection of a great Catholic churched 
Pekin, and permit the free preaching of Christianity throughout 

rooooo ire The^Hde* 1 ^ 8 ^!?'" 8 n, ' ss ' on numbered, it is said, 
KhaS^Hi lu J t turned, however, during the minority of 

were&^Tart^. £» 

Fourteen MS vols., written in Cliinrse^S, arTprese^ ffn 


was born at Coir > Switzerland, 
hX^„4 p 8 ! 9 ' l le u Udied at Coir > Stuttgart, Tubingen, 
«?»”’ Ll d , B “ lln > where , h e graduated B.D., and subsequently 
T ,o Uret i ln lhe , univel ' sit y on exegesis and Church 
h story. In 1844 he was called to America as professor in the 

hif 7 °P Ca b ? lb ? German Reformed Church at Mercers* 
^. ^nnsylvama. In 1863 he removed to New York, and in 
ill? c e Professor of sacred literature in the Union Theolo- 
^f? l , n , ary m that c .“y-. He is a member of various histo- 
™ l“erary societies in Europe and America, is an active 
AmTriefn m., h r E . v “e e * ical Alliance, and president of the 
3 rt* ? e , V1S ‘° n Committee. His chief works are The 
Innafile of Protestantism (1845), Life of St. Augustine (1853), 

Person S r h A 7 . 0stohc , Chu ' ch C*S 53 , I-eips. 1854, Edinb. 1855), 

Histon,{f?t rl’ a r.P e ^? ** s,raU5S and Kenan (1865), 
History of the Christian Church from A.D. 1-590 (3 vols 1867 

to be continued) The Vatican Council (1S7S), History and Col- 

l SvmbolfJ, h % Cr i led - S °(t C . Mste !^ m <3 vols. 1876), and ’Bibliotheca 
rl thf i ff' W Universalis (3 vols. 1877). S. is also editor 
Hen an'} V‘ A v cpcf" ^production of Lange’s Critical, Theolo- 
•fg, ’ and Homilttual Commentary on the Pible (24 vols. 1864- 

bfgun"m i873 edlt ° r ° f ^ PkiU,s °* hica! and Theological Library, 

Sdiaflfh^'gen, the most northern and one of the smallest of 

Rhine »^i a " t0 K S ’ !f s . m ‘ h ro e portions on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and ls bounded N.E. and W. by the Grand Duchv of 

of ZHrieh d nd l ri S ‘ 15 “ parated b V the Rhine from the cantons 
% 02 C Tl e c r UrgaU ', ,^ rea ’, 11 3 *1- "tiles; pop. (iS 7 0) 
d>e 9 N " hv !. S « fa S e ‘ S ll y ‘ n . t ,c cenlre > end is occupied in 

N W bvThe Rwf nden t ranSe ( T rlS ‘ n § 10 3000 feet) - and tbe 
fe3e« Jf tNi! ?f Ug ?> b,r P • It , ls drained bythe R hine and its 
firmln V 1-1 “ ch the Bache ls the PtsncipaL The sod is uni- 
TZfS lk; 4 £’°°? a< i res arc atable > and yield abundantly com 
and potatoes. Good wine is produced in the Klettgau district. 
S n are occ uP led with wood, and 6225 acres are meadow 
K™?! , 1 ," manufactures of silks, files, casi-steel wares, 
r. d ^, mebed ,lles- S ; E , ends two members to the National 
Gounod, and is governed by a great council renewed by ballot 

rirfiT banish ~m the Cap l ta ! of *, he Preceding Canton^ on the 
?h f R! , Une ’ ,S miles E - of Rasel by rail. It 
nas sun the medieval appearance of a Swabian imperial town, 

ciW.i aS Wa !i ™ any < i ua ‘ nt old E abled houses, a college, and a 
f ' erected m 1504. Its cathedral (1104-1453) is a fine 
basilica ; the Johanmskirche was founded in 1120/ The library 

MSS g 7r B fh b l °r thek) T? inS more tban 20 - 0<x> voIs -> and the 
here in « h rt Jo !' ann von MU1Ier ^ v -), who was born 

the C° whom a monument has been erected on 

Pop^To^ manUfaCtttreS ° nr0nW#re and silks ’ 

bom^l3° hann Adam von, a celebrated missionary, was 
l V S91, , He CTlered ^e Society of Jesus in 1611, 

in 1622 HU m-ea» ars ** 1 ^ WaS Sent 05 a n,isfiiona, y to China 
‘524 P scientific reputation led to his being called 


Seham'yl. See Shamyl, 

SchamTiorat, Gerhard Johann David von, a Prussian 

He^nw? ti 0 ™!? 1 Ham . elsee > in Hanover, November 1 2, 1756. 
He cnteied the Hanoverian army in 1776, was made teacher 

nf a " a R llle ty-school (1782), and served against France as chief 
of a battery m 1793. In 1801 he entered the Prussian service 
^ .director of the militaiy academy of Berlin. Raised 
to the staff in 1804 and subsequently to the rank of a general 
he was present at the battles of Auerstadt and Eylau. After the 
Peace of lilsit in 1807, he was placed at the head of the 
admmisti ation of Prussian military affairs. Together with 
Gneisenau he skilfully evaded the provision in the Treaty of 
V™ 55 ^ 11 army 1042,000 men, and by.’train- 
l/r b ji ° f men ln relays > raised ‘he number actually to 
271,000. He accompanied Blucher as diicf of the staff in the 
campaign of 1S13. On May 2, 1813, lie was wounded at Gross- 
gorschen, and died June 28 of the same year at Prague when 
on Ins way to \ienna to persuade Austria to join the allies 
against Napoleon. His chief works ar ts—IIandbneh fiir Offnierc 
(3 vok 1797-1800; new ed. by Iloycr, 4 vols. 1817-20), Taschcn- 
Inch fur Offiziere (1793; 4 th ed. i8lC|,and Mililariiehen Penh- 

zSsehri/eZ Vt rt I79 . 7 'L 805) - Sce Kanke ’ s "*» 'orisch-polit 
f i , B °y en 8 Keitrage zur Kenntniss des General S. 

fc voi. ,s 3 rk 7 le i b, ° 8 . ra {’ h ! es hy Sell weder (1865) and Klippel 
1S77) 1869-7 )1 and Lehmann s Stein, S. und Schbn (Leip. 

I „ , S „ Cha88 b ^ Ma sy* r S'gcsrdr), a town of Austria, in Sieben- 
s . ’ on ‘he Cleat Kokcl, has woollen manufactures, and is 
the centre of a rich agricultural district. The older portion of 
the town dates from before 1280. Pop. (1870) 8204. P 

Schaum’burg-Lipp'e. See LiprE. 

ho^faf^ra’i^f 1 a celebrated Swedish chemist, was 

bom at Stralsund, December 19, 1742. He was apprenticed to 

sLbh | ecary ’c Goth , enbur 2 '- removed to Malmo in 1765, to 
Stockholm in 1767, and six yean later settled at Upsala, where 

b6 b fs?of C n ‘ e fnCn 1 of L, .’ inac, ' s and Pergmann. Here the 
ma !' y dls . cov enes were made, including nitrogen, 
f 1 scovered previously by Priestley), and chlorine. Tar' 
Jane acid he had discovered in J770 at Stockholm. In 1777 he 
n ?° tllecary business at Roping, near Stockliolm/where 
tliv ! ,d ° a i d r d *° 1)18 fame as a cliemist, anJ where he died. 
May 21 1786. He investigated the properties of many organic 
acids, thoroughly separated the compounds of varium and 
manganese, and analysed fluorspar, Prussian blue, and atmos- 

(Berfin3i79a” IS C ° ected works werc Piblished by Hermstadt 

Seheele’s Green, a pigment of a vivid light-green colour. 
is a cupric arsenue which is precipitated from a mixture of 

sultE! S Tl an , d S r dl , um carbo , nate ln w »rer on adding cupric 
sulphate. Scheele first prepared it in 1778. It is soluble^ in 
dilute acid and caustic alkalies ; with ammonia it assumes a Blue 
colour, b, G. is used as an artist’s pigment, and in colouring 
paperhangings, artificial flowers, and toys. Swedish green is a 
synonym of b. G. 

Scheff'er, A ry a French painter or the Romantic schools 
was born at Dortrecht, Holland, 10th February 1795. His father 
was a German painter, his mother a native ol Dortrecht, and he 
was educated at Lille. He exhibited tn the Amsterdam salon 
when only twelve years of age, and after his father’s death (in 
isii) removed to Paris, where he entered the Atelier of Guerin. 
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Facile and fanciful, he threw off many popular genre pieces, such 
as * La Veuve du Soldat ’ and * La Soeur de Chari te, but it was 
not till the rise of the Romantic school that he acquired his 
great fame as a delineator of tender sentiment in exquisitely 
pale, pure harmonies of colour. Among his best-known works 
are the Faust series (nine in number), 4 Mignon/ ‘Paolo et 
Rimini,* ‘ Gaston de Foix/ ‘Dante et Beatrice/ and the * Femmes 
Suliotes/ His later works are of a religious character, such as 
4 Le Christ Consolateur/ ‘ Le Christ au Jardin des Oliviers/ ‘ Les 
Bergers conduits par l’Ange/ and * St, Augustine et Monique/ 
lie painted portraits of Marie Amalie, wife of Louis Philippe, 
Lafayette, Bcranger, Lamartine, Lord Dufferin, &c. Most of 
his works were widely circulated by engraving even during his 
lifetime. A republican, yet a close friend of royalty, S. was 
concerned in the Carbonari conspiracy of B^fort in 1822, fought 
at the barricades in the ‘glorious days ’ of July 1830, was deputed, 
along with Thiers, then redacteur en chef of the ‘National/ to 
offer the crown to Louis Philippe, and conducted the dethroned 
sovereign and the royal party from the Tuileries in 1848. He 
died, 15th June 1858. S, lias been called the poet-painter, and 
the epithet refers to a certain pensive, mystic feeling which 
appears in all his works. A statue of A. S. was erected at Dort- 
recht in 1862. See Mrs. Grote’s Memoirs of A. S. (Lond. i860). 

Scheldt, The (Ft. TEscaut, Lat. Scaldis ), a river of France, 
Belgium, and Holland, rises in the department of Aisne, about 
II miles N.E. of St. Quentin, flows northwards past Cambrai, 
Valenciennes, and Conde, enters Belgium near St. Antoine, 
where it becomes navigable, passes, still in a northerly course, 
Tournay, Oudenarde, and Ghent, then turns to the N.E. and 
passes Dendermondc, Rupelmande, and Antwerp, after which 
it resumes its northern course, and after entering Holland is 
divided into its two mouths, the Easter and Wester S., by 
the islands of N. and S. Beveland and Walcheren. On its 
eastern estuary is Flushing, and on its western Bergen-op- 
Zoom. Its whole length is 248 miles, of which 74 are in France, 
138 in Belgium, and 36 in Holland. At Antwerp it is 1690 feet 
wide and 46 feet deep. Its principal tributaries are the Lys, 
Dender, and Rupel, and it forms the centre of a system of canals 
extending throughout Belgium. A treaty signed in 1839 gave 
Holland the right to levy a toll of 2s. 6d. per ton on all vessels 
entering the S., but in 1863 this right was bought up by various 
trading powers for the sum of ,£750,000, which Great Britain 
contributed £3 5, 000. 

SchelFing, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph, one of the most 
eminent metaphysicians of lus time, was bom at Lconberg in 
Wurtembcrg, 27th January 1775. In his fifteenth year he 
began the study of philosophy in the theological seminary at 
Tubingen, and obtained the degree of Master of Arts when he 
was only seventeen, with a dissertation on the Mosaic account 
of the Fall, in which there are traces of that mythical theory 
which was afterwards adopted and applied by David Strauss, in 
the first edition of his Leben Jcsu . On completing his university 
career, S. became first a private tutor at Leipsic, and afterwards 
a professor in the University of Jena, whcie be edited, along 
with licgcl, the Kritische Journal fur Philosophic. After an 
interval of several years, lie was elected president of the Academy 
at Munich (1807), in succession to Jacobi, and in 1841 became 
a professor at Beilin. He died at Ragatz, 20th August 1854. 

.S/s philosophical views underwent so long a course of de- 
velopment, and passed through such different stages, that in 
order to understand their connection it is necessary to trace them 
in relation to the influences under which he himself from time to 
time came. In his early years he was converted fi om the system 
of Kant to that of Fichte, and became indeed, for a time, the 
expositor and commentator of the latter. Fichte, followed by 
S., had rejected the doctrine of Kant that there weie elements in 
knowledge besides those contributed by the knowing subject, 
and that there was a raw material of sensation presented to mind 
by things in themselves. These Fichte declared to be meaning- 
less abstractions; and constructed a theory of knowledge in which 
the Ego is entirely creative of its object, being impelled thereto 
by the moral necessity of realising itself in the practical sphere. 
In his book Von der Weltsede (1798), S. shows symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction with this theory, and attempts to claim for nature a less 
secondary position than that of the mere product of an intelligence 
which is after all more or less individual ; and in his System des 
Transccndmtalcn ldcalismut (Tub. iSoo) he completely breaks 


away from Fichte, asserting Nature to stanzas high on the plat- 
form of logical reality as Intelligence, and finding an Absolute 
Existence underlying and embracing both within itself. We can 
here trace the influence of Spinoza, to whose metaphysics S. was 
at this time giving great attention. The difference Ibetween 
Spinoza’s system and that of S. was that the latter was essen- 
tially a theory of knowledge, which was only logically tran- 
scended by an Absolute which was simply the pure indifference 
of Ideality and Reality, while the former was m effect a treat- 
ment of the Absolute as a possible object of knowledge, being 
thus dogmatic in the sense which Kant attached to that word. 
S., while he avoided dogmatism in recognising a theory of 
knowing as the foundation of all philosophy, failed to reach the 
highest development of German metaphysics in treating the 
Absolute as substance instead of as subject. (See the intro- 
duction to Hegel’s Phanomenologie des Gcistes.) His philosophy 
was now a system of objective Idealism, in which Nature ana 
Mind were alike real as being logical aspects of the Absolute, 
but he had not got over the difficulty of finding a method for 
transcending the two former and rising to the latter. It is in 
the third period of his philosophical history that he first does so, 
in the conception of an ‘Intellectual Intuition or Perception/ in 
which identity is assumed not between Thought and some par- 
ticular sensuous existence as in ordinary perception, but between 
Thought and All Being in general. The influence of Jacobi is 
prominent here, and still more so that of Boehm. In the Dar - 
stcllung, the essential identity of all forms of existence in the 
universes both of mind and of matter is worked out with great 
minuteness ; subjectivity and objectivity being treated as the two 
poles of Absolute Impersonal Reason. 

S.’s later works exhibit more or less the influence of his great 
rival Hegel, and contain a great deal of mysticism, the result of 
his failure to find a satisfactory formula for the expression of his 
theory of Absolute Knowledge. In his Vorlesungen iiber die 
Mcthode des Akademischen Studiums , there is a popular account 
not only of his metaphysics, but also of his views on ethics and 
religion, in relation to which he is best known as having first 
expounded that mythical theory which was applied to the historical 
criticism of Christianity by Strauss and the Hegelians of the Left. 

S/s collected works were published after Ins death at Stutt- 
gart in 14 vols., edited by his sons. The best historical accounts 
of his systems aie those in the large histories of later German 
philosophy by Michelet and Erdmann, in Professor Kuno 
Fischer’s Geschichte der Neueren Philosophic \ in C. Rosenkranz’s 
Vorlesungen gchaltcn im Sommer 1842 an der UniversitcU zu 
Kbnigsberg, in Marheineke's Kritik der Schellingschen Offen- 
barung's philosophic , and Von Hartmann’s S.’s Positive Philosophie 
als Einheit von Hegel tend Schopenhauer . There are some 
translations from S. in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy , 
published at St. Louis. Ilis life has been written under the title 
A us S. Leben (Lcip. 1869). See also Fichte’s and S/s Pkiloso - 
phischer Bricfovechsel , edited by K. F, A. Schelling and F. H. 
Fichte (Stuttg. 1856). 

To the English student S.’s philosophy presents, perhaps, even 
more difficulties than that of Hegel. There is an clement of 
mysticism which removes it further from the platform of empiri- 
cism than even the Abstract Dialectic of the latter. The easiest 
way of approaching it is, perhaps, after a preliminary study of 
Fichte, to read the System des Transcentalcn Jdcalismus and the 
Vorlesungen iiber die Methode des Akademischcn Studiums , 
although these books, propeily speaking, belong to different 
periods. i 

Of S/s disciples it is only necessary to mention one or two of 
the most important, as his school was quickly absorbed into that 
of Hegel. Rixner, the author of the Geschichte der Philosophic, 
and Troxler were among the most prominent of his pure adherents, 
but certainly the most distinguished of those who received his 
ideas was Krause, who afterwards published a system of meta- 
physics in which the doctrine of Identity was developed into a 
theory of Pantheism. Franz von Baader (of whose system 
Professor Baumann has just published an interesting account in 
the Philosophische Monatshefte (B. xiv., Ileft 6), carried out the 
mystical side of his Philosophy into a Theosophy which is more 
theological than metaphysical, but which has none the less on that 
account left a permanent impression upon the history of German 
thought. His collected works have been edited by Hoffman, and 
published at Leipsig in 16 vols. Lorenz Oken, Nees von Escn- 
beck, Karl Friederich Burdach Carus, and Oersted, ail became 
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well known in connection with the theory of natural philosophy, 
which they worked out into its speculative and experimental 
applications in the departments of physiology and physics, 
Eschenmayer and Garres became prominent on account of their 
strenuous attempts to ground Apologetic Theology upon the 
system of Identity ; while Steffens, in opposition to Gorres, who 
was an adherent of Roman Catholicism, became an advocate of 
the strictest Lutheranism. 

S.’s disciples soon, however, ceased to exist as a school owing 
to internal dissensions. As a system his philosophy is now 
practically extinct in Germany. 

Schenec'tady, one of the oldest cities in the state of New 
York, U.S., 17 miles W, of Albany by rail, on the Mohawk 
River and Erie Canal. It has 16 churches, good educational 
institutions, the chief of which is Union College, public halls, 
and a park. There are large locomotive works, foundries, 
knitting-mills, planing-mills, and carriage factories, S. has 6 
newspapers (1 German). Pop. (1870) 11,026. 

Schenk'el, Daniel, a celebrated German theologian, was 
born at Dogerlin in Zurich, 21st December 1813. He studied 
theology at Basel and at Gottingen, and became a ‘privat- 
doccnt * at Basel in 1838. In the following year he took part 
in the controversy concerning Strauss’s call to Zurich with 
the pamphlet Die Wissenschaft und die Kirche : Zur Verstdndi- 
gutig iiber die Strauss' sche Angelegenheit. He was successively 
appointed chief pastor of the cathedral at Schaff hausen (1841), 
professor of theology at Basel (1849), and in 1851 professor 
of theology, first university preacher, and director of the 
theological seminary at Heidelberg. S.’s writings during this 
period— 24 Predigten iiber Grttnd und Ziel unser es Glatibens 
(2 vols. Zurich 1843-44), polemics against Gcrvinus on * German 
Catholicism’ (from 1846), and Das IVesen dcs Protestant ism us 
aus den Quellen des Reformationszeitalters beleuchtet (3 vols. 
Schaffh. 1846-51 ; 2d and revised ed. 1862)— bear the stamp 
of his peculiar * positive ’ theology, though their tendency is 
towards mediation between the opposite Protestant parties. 
In 1854 he keenly opposed the philosopher Kuno Fischer’s call 
to Heidelberg, and from 1852 to 1859 he acted as co-editor of 
the Allgemeine Kircheneeitung , the organ of the moderate 
unionist party. The hostilities between orthodox and liberal 
churchmen growing bitterer in Baden, S. gradually identified 
himself with the latter. The 1 Oberkirchenrath * having issued 
in 1858 a new ‘Kirchenbuch* of a strongly dogmatic spirit, it 
was successfully attacked by S.’s party. A liberal ministry and 
Oberkirchenrath succeeded the old (1859), and the Synod of 1861 
granted a new church constitution on the 1 Gemeinde Principle,’ 
giving the laity great influence in church affairs. S.’s increasing 
sympathy with liberal views was apparent in his Chrtstliche 
Dogmatik (2 vols. Wicsb. 1858-59), and his founding (1859) the 
Allgemeine Kin h tie he Zeitscknft , a decidedly liberal organ, 
which led (1853) to the establishment of the 1 Protcstantcn- 
verein.’ The most important work of S. is his Charakterbild 
Jesu (Wicsb. 1864 ; 4th and revised cd. 1873 ; Eng. trans. by 
W. H. Furness, 1866), an attempt to represent Jesus as the 
product of a development purely human, and to explain the 
story of his resurrection as due to visions of his disciples. Tins 
called forth*numerous * Protestadressen,’ but the Baden govern- 
ment refused to remove S. from his professorship. Among S.’s 
other works are Gesprdche iiber Protestantismus und Katholicismus 
(Heidelb. 1852, et setj.), Unionsbemf des Evangelise hen Protest ant - 
ismus (tb. 1855)1 The Reformatoren und die Reformation (Wicsb. 
1856), Die Protestantische Freiheit in ihrem gegemvartigen Kamffe 
mil der kirchlichen Reaction (tb, 1865), Christenthum und Kirche 
im Einklang mit der Culturenlwickelung (ib. 1867), and 
Priedrich Schleiermacher (18 68). Since the decease (1872) of 
the Allgemeine kirchliche Zeitschrift and the transference of the 
headquarters of the * Protestantenverein * to Berlin, S. has almost 
retired from the struggle. He has recently edited a Bibel 
Lexikon (Leip. 1868-75), and a revision of his Ckristlicke Dog- 
matik under the title of Die Grundlchren des Christenthums aus 
dem Bewusstsein des Glaubens im Zusammenkangdargestellt (Leip. 
1877), displays the complete revolution in his religious views. 

Scherz'o (Ital. ' a jest ’), a sportive playful movement in a 
sonata or symphouy. In Beethoven’s symphonies it superseded 
the minuet, but before his time was used by Haydn, Bach, and 
others in quartettes and suites. 
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Schev'erungen, a fishing town and watering place of 
Holland, province of S. Holland, on the North Sea, 3 miles 
N. W. of the Hague, with which it is connected by a tramway 
opened in 1864. It is defended from the sea by a range of sand- 
hills, and has a summer residence for the king and several ex- 
cellent hotels. The industries are boat-building, rope-spinning, 
the making of sailcloth, and extensive fisheries. In 1876 it had 
181 vessels with 1514 men engaged in the North Sea fisheries. 
In 1875 were produced 16,936,550 ‘steur* or smoked herrings 
valued at ^29,688, and 36,979,350 salt herrings valued at ^72,795. 
Pop. (1869) 77 * 3 - 

Schie'dam, a town in South Holland, on, the Schie, which is 
connected with the Maas by a canal, 3! miles W. of Rotterdam 
by rail. S. is the great centre of the gin manufacture, and 
had, in 1871, 271 distilleries, producing annually 8,082,030 
imperial gallons, one-third of which is exported. It had also 
60 maltliouses and 20 cooperages. Upwards of 30,000 swine, 
besides cattle, are fed from the refuse of the distilleries. In the 
stcarine factory, in the same year, were used 2946 tons of tallow 
and palm-oil in the production of 1208 tons stearine, 638 tons 
of candles, 874 tons of oleine, and 81 J tons of glycerine. Pop. 
(1877) 21,880. 

SchilTer, J ohann Christoph Friedrich von, after Goethe 
the greatest of modern German poets, was born at Marbach, 
on the Neckar, November 10, 1759. Both his parents were 
people of high moral character, and pious and cheerful in their 
disposition. S. was educated first at tne parish school of Lorch, 
and then, intending to enter the Church, he studied at the public 
school of Ludwigsburg. Circumstances having altered this 
intention, the boy enrolled himself in 1773 at the Stuttgart 
Kailschule with a view to the legal profession. In two years he 
changed law for medicine, and having completed the prescribed 
course, he was appointed in 1780 a regimental surgeon in the 
Wiirtemberg army. Whilst holding this post he published Die 
Rduber , a work which, testifying as it did to the appearance of 
a great genius upon the field of letters, excited much interest. 
Several causes made his position at Stuttgart uncomfortable, and 
it was not made better by the appearance of Die Riiuber . In 
October 1782 he left his post. The rest of his life was en- 
tirely devoted to literature. Within a year he published two 
dramas, Die Verschworung des Fiesco and Kabale und Lie be t 
which were represented with great favour at the Mannheim 
theatre. In X 783 he removed to Mannheim as poet to the theatre. 
Here he published the Thalia (1785-94), a magazine devoted to 
the interests of the stage. It contained disquisitions, part of Don 
Carlos , Infant von Spanien , and many of his smaller poems. 
The Philosophische Brief e, an interesting record of the religious 
doubts and difficulties that agitated the author’s mind, belong 
also to this period. After an eighteen months’ stay at Mannheim 
he went to Leipzig in March 1785. Here he worked at Don 
Carlos , which was published in 1786. During the next few years 
he led a somewhat migratory life. He stayed some time at 
Dresden with Komer. who was subsequently his biographer. 
At Weimar, where he afterwards went, he was cordially re- 
ceived by Wieland and Herder. On a return visit lie was intro- 
duced to Goethe, and a warm attachment immediately sprang 
up between these two great men. This attachment ripened into a 
friendship the most enduring, constant, and beautiful in modern 
literary history. Through the influence of his friend S. received 
in 1789 the appointment of professor of history at the University 
of Jena. His literary activity during these wandering years had 
been considerable, lie wrote part of a novel, never afterwards 
finished, entitled the Der Geisterseher, and then, turning his 
attention to historical subjects, he produced the Geschickte des 
Abfalis der Vereinigten Niederlande (1788). Shortly after his 
appointment he married the Fraulein Lcngefeld, and during 
the fifteen years of life that now remained to him settled down 
to steady literary toil. Continuing his historical^ studies, he 
produced in 1791 his Geschickte des Dreissigjdh rigen Kriegs, 
The same year his health, never very good at the best, com- 
pletely gave way. He was ordered to cease all literary activity 
for some time to come. A pension of a thousand crowns for 
three years, which the Duke of Holstein -Augustenburg and 
another German noble conferred on him, relieved him from the 
fear of want, and it seemed to be not merely his privilege but 
his duty to cease from woik. Of one thing be certainly became 
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* free; his connection with the university was thereafter merely 
nominal. But he only left one kind of toil to engage in another. 
Had he then ceased his literary labours the world would have 

, been without the greatest of his works, for his most fruitful years 
of life were just those in which he was most weighed down by 
bodily suffering. lie engaged in profound study of the philo- 
sophy of Kant, especially in its aesthetic and moral side ; he dis- 
continued the Thalia , and, assisted by Goethe, issued the Horen 
{1795-97), and a more popular magazine entitled the Musen 
Almanack . In this last were published from time to time the 
Xenien. These were a number of epigrams containing principles 
of criticism and severe hits at many literary men of the day. 
They were written both by Goethe and S. In 1800 the poet re- 
solved to spend' his winters in Weimar and his summers in Jena. 
Shortly before he left the latter place for the season Wallenstein 
was published. This was followed by Maria Stuart in 1800, 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans in i8or, the Braut von Messina in 
1803, and Wilhelm Tell in 1804. This was his last work. 
Afflicted by physical pain, yet strong in the midst of weakness, 
he had diligently used his allotted span. While projecting great 
plans for the future, contemplating the production of some work 
that might perhaps surpass even Wallenstein , his course was cut 
short by death at Weimar, May 9, 1805, 

The works of S. fall naturally and conveniently into three 
groups : (1) his dramas ; (2) his briefer poems ; (3) his prose 
works. As to the first of these, Die Hauler narrates the adven- 
tures of Karl Moor, a young man of noble birth who is driven 
from his home through the treachery of a brother ; becomes 
captain of a band of banditti, and in his fall destroys with him- 
self those whom he loved. The action is impetuous, the story 
and characters alike improbable, but a certain wild strength 
carries the reader away. The defects are forgotten or forgiven 
for the sake of striking beauties of thought and diction with 
which the piece abounds. In Don Carlos we have the first of 
a series of historical plays. The story with some variation is 
taken from Spanish history, but one of the noblest characters, 
the Marquis of Fosa, is quite imaginary. Wallenstein is a drama 
founded on the last days of the iero of that name. This, the 
greatest of S.'s works, is a trilogy. The first part, ‘ The Camp/ 
gives a vivid picture of the dissolute yet brave and experienced 
army which the great general had collected. The see md, ‘ The 
Piccolomiui/ describes the beginning of the plot and counter- 
plot of which the issues are given in the third part, entitled ‘The 
Death of Wallenstein.’ Here the wild passion of Die Hauler is 
succeeded by serene yet mighty strength. The complex feelings 
that stir men's minds in a great crisis are powerfully portrayed, 
whilst the picture of Wallenstein, a mind great even in its 
excesses, a mixed character, with great faults and great merits, 
charms and delights the reader. The love-scenes between 
Thekla the daughter of Wallenstein and Max Piccolomini have 
been blamed by some critics, but they are not really inconsistent 
with the plan of the work. In a mighty drama there ought to 
be place lor the exhibition of all the gieat human passions, and 
the ‘ silver cord ’ that love winds among the intrigues of state- 
craft and war adds an indescribable charm to the whole. Maria 
Stuart and Die Jungfrau von Orleans are likewise, as their names 
imply, historical dramas. In the first the character of Mary is 
unduly exalted at the expense of that of Elizabeth, but in the 
second the heroine is painted such as history tells us she must 
have been. She is indeed represented as forgetting for a moment 
her divine mission in human love, but her character immediately 
reasserts itself, and she falls dying, but victorious. Of his last 
work, Wilhelm Tell , the plot is too well known to require re- 
statement. It is a noble subject nobly treated. Of the shorter 

• poems of S., the lyrics are certainly inferior to those of Goethe 
or Heine. They do not strike one as expressing that perfect 
utterance of one single sentiment in which the lyric properly 
consists, yet they are finely and melodiously written. In the 
ballad style he was particularly successful, especially when, as in 
the ‘Diver/ some brief and touching incident is to be related. 
Das Lied von der Glocke and Die Colter Gnechmlands are per- 
haps his best. The first describes the casting of a bell, and 
touches on the various human emotions which its ringing will 
express. The second is a poet's wail over departed beauty. It 
is a poem touching and beautiful in the highest degree. 

Of the prose works of S., the principal are his Geuhichte des 
Abfalls der Vereinigten Niederlande and Geschickte des Drcissig - 
jdhrigen Kritgs . They are written in a clear and entertaining 


style. Historical perspective is well observed, and while we 
have the noblest enthusiasm for freedom, justice, and progress, 
there is yet perfect impartiality preserved. The great characters 
who appear on the stage are described as only a great genius 
could describe them. The histories are not meant to filter into 
minute and exhaustive detail, hut certainly as general histories 
of the period they surpass anything that has yet been written on 
the subject. 

Although S, must be pronounced inferior to Goethe, yet we | 
cannot wonder that his general popularity has been greater. | 
He deals with subjects universally interesting — the struggle of a j 
great nature with a hard fate and cruel fortune, a mind filled j 
with a lofty enthusiasm for a great mission, or perhaps a heart 1 
divided against itself, anxious to do right, and yet induced to do j 
wrong. His own character is reflected in all his writings. He 
loved what was good and true too ardently to look with indif- I 
ference even on their representation. lie could not contemplate 
the sins and sorrows of humanity with the artistic calmness of 
Goethe or the cynical scorn of Heine. A passion for all that is 
great and right breathes through his writings and inspires his 
readers. The nobleness of his character compels our respect. It 
is true he was destitute of humour, and compared to Goethe he 
is one-sided and seems 'even narrow, but it is so because he 
does not look around him, but ever onwards and upwards to 
what is eternally true and just and beautiful. 

A voluminous literature has gathered round the name of S. 
The first collected edition of his writings appeared in 12 vols. at 
Stuttgart and Tubingen (1812-15) ; and supplemental collections 
were published by P>oas, Doring, and Iioffmeister. Godeke 
edited a complete critical edition, assisted by Elissen Ortivley, 
Vollmer, &c. ^15 vols. Leips. 1867-77). S/s correspondence with 
Goethe appeared in 1828 (fuller ed. 1856 ; Eng. trans. 1st vol. 
1877), with Fichte in 1847, with Korner in 1847, with Wilhelm 
von Humboldt in 1830. Lives of the poet have been written by 
Thomas Carlyle (1825), Karoline and Wolzogen (1830; 4th ed. 
1851), Hoffmeister (1838-42), Schwab (1840; new ed. 1859), 
Boas (1856), Palleskc (1858-59 ; 5th ed. 1872), Godeke (1859), 
Viehoff (Stuttg. 1874). Among the more interesting recent con- 
tributions to the subject are Philip Ulrich's Charlotte von S. und 
ihre Freunde (3 vols. 1860-65) ; GesJiaftsbriefe S. V, edited by 
Godeke (Leips. 1875), S.’s Briefwcchscl mit dem Hcrsog von 
Schleswig-IIolstein August cnburg, edited by Max Muller (Bed. 
1870, embodied in the Chips from a German Workshop , vol. iii, ). 
A S. Fund was founded in Germany on his centenary (1S59), 
and the capital, several thousand thalers, yields annually an 
income to some twenty needy authors. Of fifteen monuments 
erected to S., the latest was unveiled at Vienna, 9th May 
1877. 

Schink'el, Earl Friedrich, a German architect, was bom 
at Ncuruppen, 13th March 1781. In 1795 he went to Berlin, 
where he was taught drawing by Professor Gilly, on whose death 
he was entrusted with the continuation of his teacher's unfinished 
architectural plans. In 1803 S. travelled to Italy and Sicily, 
and in 1805 he returned through France to Berlin, deeply im- 
pregnated with the spirit of classic art. But political troubles 
interfered with all great building operations, and S, devoted 
himself to painting and to a study of the relations between archi- 
tecture and landscape. When the court returned to Berlin, S. 
designed additions to the royal palace, and in 1810 he became 
assessor to the Board of Works. In 1811 he was made 
associate of the Academy of Arts, in 1819 superintendent of 
the technical department in the Ministry of Public Works, and 
next year professor in the Academy of Arts. He died October 
9, 1841. His works are very numerous. In Berlin he 
designed the Royal Guard- House (1818), the Theatre 
(1819-21), the Schlossbracke (1828), the Academy of Architec- 
ture (1835), the church of St. Nicholas (1830-37), the Old 
Museum (1834-38), much of the splendid Wilhelmstiasse, [and 
many other monuments and public buildings not only in Berlin 
and Potsdam, but throughout the country. S. revived classical 
architecture in Germany, and his work has been much criticised 
by the devotees of Gothic art. His success as a painter and 
sculptor proves the manysidedness of his genius. His works are 
collected in the S. Museum at Berlin. His writings included a 
Sammlung arckitektmischer Entwiirfe (1820-37), Grundlagen 
dei- praktischen Baukunst (1834), Werke der hoheren Baukunst 
(1845). See Kugler’s Kleine Schriften (vol. iii*), Waager/s 
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S, ah Mensch und ah Kuttstkr (1844), Bottcher’s S. und sein 
Baukunstlerisehcs Verhdltniss (1857), Wolzogen's S. ah Arc hi- 
tekty Maler, und Naturphilosoph (1864), and Grimm’s S. und die 
An fangs modemm JCunst (1867). 

Schi'nus, a genus of trees and shrubs, natives of S. America, 
They have unequally pinnate leaves, with a long terminal leaflet ; 
small white dioecious flowers, arranged in panicles, and a round 
succulent fruit. As with many other plants of the order Anacar* 
diacece, a resinous principle pervades the species of S. This, in 
the case of the leaves of 5 1 . moHe, when they are tom and thrown 
into water, is discharged with such force as to cause the appear- 
ance of spontaneous motion by the recoil. 

Schism (Gr. schisma—schzb , * I split ’), a division or separ- 
ation in a church on a point of doctrine or discipline. Among 
the chief of the earlier schisms are the Ebiomte (2d and 3d 
centuries), the Novatian (251 A.D.), Miletian (305), Doimlian 
(311), Arian (first under Damasus, 355 ; second under Miletian, 
361), Nestorian (428), and Monophysite (482). The Greek 6., 
begun in 858, arose out of the hierarchical rivalry and the con- 
flicting claims of East and West, as represented by Pope Nicholas 
I. and Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople. The rupture was 
completed by mutual excommunication in 1054. (See Greek 
CHURCH.) There were papal schisms concerning the election of 
the Popein963, 1159, H04, and 1178,; but of greater importance 
than any of these was the so-called Western S. , between the rival 
courts of Avignon and Rome. Urban VI., who was elected Pope 
April 1378, so exasperated most of his cardinals by his severity, 
that they elected a rival Pope — Clement VII. (September 1370). 
As most of the Italians were in favour of Urban, Clement betook 
himself to Avignon, and there was fighting in Italy between the 
supporters of the two. Urban was succeeded by Boniface IX. 
(1389), Innocent VII. (1404), Gregory XII: (1406), and Alex- 
ander V. (1409) ; and Clement by Benedict XIII. (1394). Not- 
withstanding various attempts at reconciliation on the part of the 
European princes, as well as of the cardinals, the S. continued 
till 1409, when both Popes were deposed by the Council of Pisa, 
and Alexander VI. elected. Benedict XIII., however, remained 
in S. till his death in 1424. 

Schis'ma, a small musical interval, the approximate half of a 
Comma (q. v.). 

Schist (Gr. schistoSy ‘split’), a somewhat indefinite term 
applied Lo various fissile foliated rocks of the Metamorphic senes, 
the foliation or splitting being due not to mere stratification, as in 
Shale, &c., but to the arrangement of the component minerals. 
Mica-S. consists of alternate layers of quartz and mica, often very 
argillaceous, and thus passing into clay-slate. When talc or chlorite 
takes the place of mica, the rock is known as talcose-S., or chlorilic - 
S. In hornblende-S. theie is little or no quartz present, but often 
a considerable admixture of felspar. 

Schlaglntweit is the name of three brothers, Hermann 
von (born 1826), Adolph (born 1829), and Robert von (born 
1837), sons of Joseph S., a celebrated oculist of Munich, who 
have distinguished themselves by their devotion to physical 
science, and especially by their important contributions to the 
science of geology. The results of their early researches in 
Switzerland attracted general attention when given to the world 
in Untersuchungen iiber die Physikalische Geographic und die 
Gcologie der A/pen (Leips. 1854). Aided by the King of Prussia 
and the E. India Company, they made an important comprehen- 
sive survey of the Indian peninsula, the Himalayas, Thibet, 
Assam, Ladak, and Cashmere (1854-57), an account of which 
they published under the title Results of a Scientific Mission to 
India and High Asia, with an atlas of views and maps (4 vols. 
1860-77, to be completed in 9 vols.). Independently of this 
work, Hermann issued Rcisen in Jndien und flochasien (4 vols. 
1869). In tracing the sources of the Sutlej and Ganges the 
brothers crossed the Ibi Gamin, a pass 22,260 feet high, never pre- 
viously reached by Europeans. Hermann and Robert returned 
safely to Europe in 1857, and were ennobled by the King of 
Bavaria in 1859. Adolph, who remained to complete the Hima- 
layan maps with some geological and magnetic details, was 
prevented from returning through Bengal by the turbulent state 
of the Sipahi, and while attempting to find his way back to 
Europe through Chinese Turkestan and Siberia, was murdered 
at Kashgar, 26th August, 1857. Robert, elected professor of 


geography at Giessen, has also made extensive travels in 
America, the fruits of which are Vie Pacific Eisenbahn in 
Nordanterika (1870), Catifornien, Land und Leute (1871), and 
Die Mormonm Oder die fhiligen vom tungsten Tags (1874), 
—Edward S,, a brother of the preceding, was born in 1831, 
entered the Bavarian army, and fell fighting against the Prus- 
sians at Kissingen, 9th July, 1866. — S., a fifth brother, 
bom 1835, studied law at Berlin, and later became an ardent 
student of oriental languages and history. He is the author of 
Buddhism in Thibet (Leip, 1863), Die Konige von Tibet (Munch. 
1866), Die Gottesurthede der Indier (186 6). 

Schlang'enb ad, so called from the number of small harmless 
snakes in its neighbourhood, a celebrated watering-place in the 
Prussian district of Wiesbaden, 6 miles W. of Wiesbaden, and 
5 miles S. of Schwalbach, in a deep valley 950 feet above the 
level of the sea. It has eight alkaline springs of a temperature of 
from 79 0 to 8o° F., which are in great repute for beautifying the 
skin and allaying nervous disorders. The village is very small, 
but in the season there are generally from 1500 to 2000 visitors, 
principally females, 

Schle'gel, August Wilhelm von, a German poet, literary 
historian, and dramatic critic, was born at Hannover, September 
8th, 1 767. I le belonged to a family many of whose members were 
connected with literature, though he and his brother (mentioned 
below) are the only two who require special notice. As a child 
he was carefully trained by his mother. His public education was 
carried on at the Hannover Gymnasium, and at the University of 
Gottingen, where he studied theology and philology. After 
leaving Gottingen he acted for three years as tutor in Amsterdam j 
and, then removed to Jena, where he was appointed professor (1798), j 
and honoured with the title of councillor (1800). Here he began I 
his translation from Shakespeare (9 vols. Berk 1797-1810, after- | 
wards completed by Tieck ; new ed. by Ulrici, 12 vols. 1867, ct \ 
seq.), a work of the very highest merit. As professor he de- 
livered lectures on aesthetics, and along with his brother edited the 
Athenaeum (3 vols. Berl, 1796-1S00), a critical journal of consider- 
able influence on German literature. He also wrote at Jena his 
Rhrenpforte fur den Theatcrprasidenten von Kotzebue (a satirical 
reply to the J Iy pet bor rise her Ksel of that author), and a volume 
of poems (1800), and Charakteristiken und Kntiken (2 vols. 1801). 
Jn 1802 he delivered at Berlin, in which city he then resided, lec- 
tures on the Literatur Kunsty und Grist des Zeit alters (published in 
his brother’s magazine, the Euro fa) f and in 1803 he published fatty 
a classical drama of little merit. I le followed this by his Spa nisc lies 
Theater (2 vols, Berl. 1803-9 ; new cd. 1845), and his lUumeti * 
strausse der ltal . , Span., und Portugiesischem Poesie (Berl. 1S04). 
Both volumes consist of faithful and excellent translations. In 
1803 he became acquainted with Madame de Stael (whose famous 
work on Germany was diiectly ‘ inspired * by him), and remained 
the constant friend and companion of that lady till her death in 
1819. During this time his chief work was his Vorhsungen iiber 
Dramatise he Kunsl und Literatur t delivered at Vienna in 180S, 
and published at Heidelberg (1809- ji). His dissertation on the 
Niebelungen Lied, and two other volumes of poems (Heidelb. 
1S11 ; 2d ed. 1820J, also belong to this period. In 1819 lie 
accepted the offer of a professor’s chair at the University of Bonn, 
where he applied himself with great zeal to Oriental subjects. 
This resulted in the publication of his Ituiische Bibliothck (3 
vols. Bonn, 1820 -30), editions of the Indian classics, the Bha* 1 
gavad - Gita (1823), the Rdmdjana (Bonn, 1829-39), and Rf flexions I 
surt Etude des Langues Asiatiques (Beil. 1832; dedicated to j 
Sir James Mackintosh). He died at Bonn, May 12, 1845, I 
leaving behind him 126 printed works and many writings in manu- | 
script. S. is best known in German literature as one of the* 
founders of the ‘ Romantic School,’ a body of writers who aimed 
at reviving the modes of thought and feeling prevalent in the 
Middle Ages, and especially during the Hohenstaufen period 
of German history. S. helped forward the work mainly by criti- 
cism, for, though a man of vast learning, he was not an 
original creative genius. An excellent translator, he transferred 
so accurately the thought and even melody of many great 
poets from foreign languages to his own, that the spirit of 
the original was almost fully preserved. His critical tenden- 
cies led him to depreciate the French classical school and to 
value Shakespeare very highly. Indeed, he may be said to 
have been the first writer who instituted that unmeasured worship 
which the later German writers have paid to the great drama- 
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ttyL S/s chief Vrtwk, Verlesungen iiber Dramatische LUeratur, 
ha* been translated into English by Black (Bonn, Lond. 1846). 
Hi* Sdmmtikhe Werhe appeared in 12 vols. (Leip, 1846-47), 
his i Entires, berilis en Franchise in* vols (1846), and his Opus- 
cule Latina (Leip. 1848),— Earl Wilhelm Friedrich von, 
S., brother of the preceding, was bom at Hannover, March 10, 
1772. He was at first intended for a business life, but soon left 
commerce to study philology at Gottingen and Berlin, and to 
devote himself to learning and literature. His first work of 
importance, Die Griechen und Romer (Hamb. 1797), was 
followed by his Geschichte der Poesie der Griechen und Rome r 
(Beth 1798). He assisted Schleiermacher in the first vol- 
umes of his translation of Plato, was then joined with his 
brother in the editorship of the Athenceum, and in 1799 scan- 
dalised the German public by the publication of Lucinde, a 
romance directed against the institution of marriage. He did 
not complete the work, and his next publication was the 
tragedy of Alarcos (Berl. 1802). Subsequently he resided for 
several years in Paris, where he studied Sanskrit and the art 
and literature of Southern Europe, lectured on philosophy, 
and edited the Euiopa ( 2 vols. Frankf. 1803-5). To this 
period belong his Sprache und Weisheit der Indier (Heidelb. 
1808), Sammlung Romantischcr Dichlungen des Mittelaltcrs 
(2 vols. Par. 1804), the romance Lother und Mailer (Berl. 
1805), and a vol. of Gedichte (Berl. 1809). On his return 
to Germany he devoted himself to the study of the history, 
literature, and architecture of the Middle Ages, and this re- 
sulted in his secession to the Roman Catholic Church. His 
Vorlesungen Uber die neuere Geschichte (Vien. 18 n) and Ges- 
chichte aer alien und neutrn Literatur (Vien. 1815) contain 
his views in favour of his adopted creed. His later works 
were the -well-known Philosophic des Lebens (Vien. 1828) and 
Philosophie der Geschichte (Vien. 1829). He died at Dresden, 
June 12, 1829. As a writer his tendencies lie in the 
same direction as those of his brother, but they were more 
pronounced. He possessed a share of original genius, and 
his writings show that he was a man of an ardent and en- 
thusiastic spirit, ready to follow what he believed to be the 
truth wherever it might lead him ; but he was wanting in that 
which was his brother’s chief excellence, the judicial calmness 
and breadth of view which are so essential to the true critic. 
His poems are marked by strong patriotic feeling. His 
Sammtliche Werhe appeared 111 10 vols. (Vien. 1830; 2d ed. 15 
vols. 1846). 


Schlei'ermacher, Friedrich Daniel Ernst, the greatest 
German theologian of the 19th c., was born at Breslau, Nov. 21, 
1768. After studying under the Moravian Btethren at Niesky 
(from 1783) and Barby (from 1785), he entered the University 
of Haile (1787), and sat at the feet of Semlcr and Eberhard. 
Fiorn this date till his appointment as 4 Charite-prediger ’ at 
Berlin (1796) has been called his ‘critico-rationalistic period.’ 
After this he zealously applied himself to pastoral work and the 
study of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 4 the holy outcast ’ Spinoza, 
and erelong he was drawn into the circle of a new school. He 
entered with ardour into the literary life of Beilin, associating 
chiefly with G, von Brinkmann, Scharnhorst, Alexander von 
Dolma, Henriette Herz, Dorothea Veit, and especially Friedrich 
von Schlegel, whose ‘romantic’ principles he embraced with 
enthusiasm. His first work, Utber die Religion : Reden an die 
Gebildeten unter Hirer Verachtern (Berl. 1799; new ed. 1868), 
which with inspired eloquence maintained that true religion can 
never come into collision with human culture, if each be but kept 
to its own scope, was received in Romantic circles as the gospel of 
the new century. Yet it struck a deeper chord than any of the 
Romantic leaders save Novalis knew. His Monologen, eine Neu - 
jahrgabc, dargebracht dent neuen Jahrhundcrt (1800; new ed. 
1871), asserting the dominion of personality and will over the 
world and fate, are the complement of the Reden . F rom 1 802 he 
was court-preacher at Stolpe, where he wrote Grundlinien einer 
JCritih der bisherigen Sittenlckre (Berl. 1803, ended 1834), and 
in 1804 he was appointed professor and university preacher at 
Halle, where he wrote the dialogue Die Wetnnachtsfeier 
(Halle, r8o6 ; 6th ed. Berl. 1869), a representation of different 
conceptions of the person and work of Christ, Driven to Berlin 
in 1807* he busied himself with his translation of Plato (already 
begun with F. Schlegel in 1804; 5 vo ^ s » Berl. *804-10; 2d ed, 
ib, 6 vols, 1817-28), and was appointed (1808) preacher at the 
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Trinity Church, and (1810) professor at i& University. About 
this time ended the 1 Romantic period 9 in S.’s career, and what 
is called his * period of positive theology * began. To this period 
belongs his greatest work, Der Christtiche Glaube, nock den 
G't'widsdtzcn der Evangelischen Kirche in Zusammenhange dar* \ 
gestellt (2 vols. Berl. 1 82 1-22; 5th ed, 1861). He refers religion 
to the 4 consciousness of the most absolute dependence upon 
God, whom thought cannot conceive, and the will cannot ap- 
proach,’ maintaining against Pietism the right of free inquixy* 
and against Rationalism the inestimable importance of the person 
of Christ, in whom dependence on, and reconciliation with God* 
had its highest historical realisation. The opposition of the 
ecclesiastical theologians to S. was chiefly due to their judging 
his conception of God as tending to Pantheism, S. died at 
Berlin, February 12, 1834. A complete edition of his works 
appeared at Berlin (1836-56; I. Zur Theologie , 13 vols. ; II. 
Piedigtert, 10 vols.; Ill, Zur Philosophie , 10 vols.), and a 
popular edition of the Predigten iiber den Christlicken Hausstand 
(ib. 1872-76). His Padagogische SchrifteH were separately pub- 
lished by C. Platz (Langensalza, 1872 ; 2d ed. 1876), See S.’s 
Sclbstbiographie bis Apnl 1794 (vol. i. of his GesammetieWetkt)\ 
Jonas and Dilthey, A us S.'s Leben: Jn Brief en (4 vols. BerL 
1858-63) ; W. Gass, Briefwechsel mil J. Chr. Gass (ib. 1852) } 
Auberlen, S. .* Ein Charakterbild (Basel, 1859) ; Elisa Maier, 
F. S. : Lichtstrahlen aus seinen Brief en und Sammttichen 
IVerken (Leip. 1863) ; Schenkel, F. S., Ein Lebcns-und 
Chataktcrbild (Elberfeld, 1868) ; Dilthey, Leben Sis (Berl. 1870 
et scq.). 

Schle'sien (Silesia), a former duchy of the crown of Bohemia, 
divided since 1742 into Prussian and Austrian S. In 1537 
an agreement (Erbverbriiderung) was made between the Duke 
of Liegmtz, one of the princes of Silesia, and the Elector 
of Brandenburg, that if either of the reigning families should 
become extinct, its possessions should fall to the other. The 
line of Liegnitz died out in 1675, but the Emperor of Germany 
refused to acknowledge the validity of the contract of 1537, and 
joined that part of S. which belonged to the line of Liegnitz to 
Austria as a lapsed fief of Bohemia. In 1740, Friednch the 
Great, reviving the claim of Brandenburg, inarched into S. without 
declaring war, and seized the greater part, joining it to Prussia 
in 1742. It was finally ceded by Austria in 1763, after the 
Fit st and Second Silesian Wars (1740-42, 1744-45,) and the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-63). The part remainiiuj to Austria 
was included in Moravia until 1849, when iF became a 
separate crown-land of Austria. (1) Preusaiach-S., one of 
the richest provinces of Prussia, is surrounded N. by Posen, E. 
by Poland, S. by Austrian S., Moravia, and Bohemia, and W. 
by Saxony and Brandenburg. Aiea, 15,666 sq. miles; pop. 
(*875) 3,863,699. It is of elliptic shape, 250 miles long by 100 
broad, and is the highest table-land of Germany, 4 spread on the 
top of Europe, and sending rivers into all the seas.* Of the sur- 
face nearly one-seventh is occupied by mountains, three-sevenths 
are hilly or undulating, and three-sevenths level and fertile plain- 
land. It is highest in the S. and S. W., where it is separated 
from Bohemia by the Riescngebiige (q. v.), which extend in con- 
tinuation of the Krzegebirge and Lausitzgebirgc, and from which 
the suiface slopes to the E. and N. From the Bohemian side of 
these mountains flow the Elbe and Morava ; from the Silesian, the 
Oder and Vistula. S. is traversed by the Oder from S.E. to 
N. W. , and is abundantly watered by the main stream and its 
affluents, the Glatzer-Neisse, Bober, Malapane, Bartach, and 
Lausitzer-Neisse. Forests, piincipally of pine, from which 
timber and tar are produced, cover 3680 sq. miles. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, flax, and hemp. Beetroot, sugar, madder, 
and tobacco are also raised and largely exported. In the region 
of Ober-S. are valuable mines of iron, lead, copper, zinc, and coal. 
In 1872 were produced 9,204,084 tons of coal, 400,670 tons of 
lignite, and 31,215 tons of iron ore ; and in 1877 the iron-works 
of S. employed 10,294 men, the foundries 2331. The W. part, 
on the extensive spurs of the Riesengebirge, is one of the most 
important industrial districts of Prussia ; manufactures of cottons, 
woollens, linens, paper, leather, and damasks, are actively 
carried on, facilitated by the great water-power. In 1872 S. had 
1 1 60 miles of railway. S. is divided into three districts-~Breslau 9 
Oppeln, and Liegnitz. Its inhabitants are intelligent, and edu- 
cation is in an advanced state. In the summer of 1877 S. had 
35 Gymnasien, with 10,800 pupils, and 524 teachers; 9 Real- 
s' 
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schulen of the first rank with 2771 pupils and 148 teachers 5 
while in the 7 higher Biirgerschulen were 1601 pupils and 826 
teachers. Breslau, the capital, has a university.— (2) Oester- 
reichiBch-S., a crownland of Austria, consisting of two portions 
separated by a part of Moravia, and extending from N.E. to S.W. 
for xoo miles, with a breadth of 40 to 24 miles, is bounded N. and 
\V. by Prussian S., E. by Galicia, S. by Hungary and Moravia. 
Area 19S7 sq. miles; pop. (1869) S l 3 t 3 S 2 ( a U Roman Catholics 
except 74,220 Protestants and 6142 Jews). The surface is moun- 
tainous. In the N. W. extend the Sudeten, with transverse spurs, 
and in the S.E. the Bieskiden, S. is watered by the upper 
courses of the Oder and Vistula, and by the Oppa, Mohra, Ostra- 
vitza, Olsa, and Biala, Of the soil 47 per cent, is arable, 7*5 in 
meadow and garden, 10*5 pasture, 31 under wood, and 4 waste 
land. Com, flax, rye, and barley are raised, and there is extensive 
sheep and cattle rearing. S. has rich mines of coal and iron. 
In 1876 it produced 81,062 metric cwts. of iron ore, 10,433 
metric cwts. of lignite, and 12,464,316 metric cwts. of coal. 
The chief industries are the manufacture of cottons, woollens, 
linens, damasks, leather, hardwares, beet-sugar, and alcohol. S. 
has three Gymnasien. The largest towns are Troppau (the 
capital), Bielitz, Teschen, and Jagemdorf. See Grunhagen, 
Sc hies. Geschiehte (2 vols. Berl. 1857). 

Schlett'stadt (Fr. SchMestadt ), a town of Germany in 
Lower Elsass, 28 miles S. of Strassburg, and 60 N. of Basel by 
rail, has two fine Catholic cathedrals, one dating from the nth 
c., the other from the 13th c. It is a busy industrial town, 
with woollen, cotton, linen, furniture, soap, oil, and shoe manu- 
factures ; also breweries, tanneries, sawmills, &c. S. was ceded 
to France in 1648 by the Peace of Westphalia. A fortified 
town, it was besieged by the Germans in the Franco-Prussian 
war, and surrendered on tho 24th October, 1870. Pop. (1875) 
9088.* 

Schles'wig. See Slesvig. 

Schloss'er, Friedrich Christoph, a German historian, 
born at Jever in Oldenburg 17th November 1776, was edu- 
cated at Gottingen, and was for some time a private tutor, a 
schoolmaster, and town librarian at Frankfurt. In 1817 he 
became professor of history at Heidelberg, a post which he held 
for 44 years. He died 23d September 1861. His principal 
works are his Weltgeschukte in zusammenhdngender Erzahlnng 
(9 vols. Frankf. 1817-24; 2d ed. 1839-41), his Geschiehte des 
18. Jahrh. (2 vols. Heidelb. 1823; 4th ed. 8 vols. 1853-60), 
and his Weltgeschiehte fiir das Deutsche Volk (19 vols. Frankf. 
1842-54 ; new ed. brought down to 1871 by Jager and Grcize- 
nach, 18 vols., Oberhausen 1870-74). See Nekrolog S.'s (Leip. 
1861) by Prof. Gervinus, one of his disciples in historical science, 
and Weber’s Erinnemngsblatter aus S.'s Leben und Werken 
(Leip. 1877). 

Schmallcald, League of, was the alliance formed at 
Schmalkald, 22-31 December 1 530, by Johann, Elector of Sachsen, 
Philipp of Hessen, Philipp and Franz of Braunschweig, Ernst 
of Liineburg, Wolfgang of Anhalt, Gebhardt and Albrecht of 
Mansfeld, and a deputy from Georg of Brandenburg, along with the 
cities of Strassburg, Ulm, Constance, Reutlingen, Memmingen, 
Lindau, Biberach, Isny, Liibeck, Magdeburg, and Bremen ; to 
which. Brunswick, Gottingen, Goslar, and Limbeck soon after- 
wards adhered. Their object was to resist Karl V, ’s threatened 
action against the Protestant party. They met again March 29 — 
April 4, 1531, and renewed the league for six years. The Elector 
of Sachsen and Philipp of Hessen were appointed commanders-in- 
chief ; military and financial departments were organised ; and 
troops were hired. A threatened alliance with France, though 
opposed by Luther, had the effect of making Karl sign (1532) the 
treaty of Niirnberg, by which he agreed to tolerate the Protestant 
faith. But the League was not dissolved. It was indeed renewed 
for ten years in 1535, when a new confession wa9 adopted. Wiir- 
temberg, Pommem, Frankfurt, Augsburg, Hannover, Hamburg, 
and the princes of Anhalt, joined during 1536. In June 1538 
the Catholic princes formed a counter league at Niirnberg, and 
only the Turkish invasion delayed an open outbreak. Karl 
himself now engaged in war with France, leaving the leaguers 
to be opposed by the Grand Duke Heinrich of Braunschweig, 
whom they defeated and made prisoner. The League having firmly 
refused (1545) to attend the council of Trent, the King of Denmark 
and several other princes and cities left it The Emperor also con - 
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trived to gain over Duke Moritz, and on the 20th July 1346 put 
Johann Fnedrich of Sachsen and Philipp of Hessen under the ban 
of the empire, Meanwhile the S. war had begun* Though at 
first successful, the Leaguers, acting too much on the defensive* 
were driven out of S. Germany. Then Friedrich, after several 
defeats, was made prisoner at Muhlberg, 24th April 1547* Id 
June of the same year Philipp of Hessen was also captured* and 
the S. L. was finally broken up. See Ranke, Deutsche Geschiehte 
itn Zeitalter der Reformation (vols. iii. and iv.)j Maurenbrecher, 
Karl V. und die Deutscken Protestanlen, 1545-55 (Diisseid. 
XS65) ; and G. Voigt, Moritz von Sachsen (Leip. 1876)* 

Sckmalkald'en, an old town of Germany in the province pf 
Hessen* Nassau, on the Schmalkalde, 30 miles S. of Eisenach, 
and 60 N. of Koburg by rail. It has a Gothic church (i$th c.), 
the massive Wilhelmsburg (1584)* and an old inn, the Krone, at 
which the S. League (q. v.) was signed. The chief industry is 
the production of hardware goods. Pop* (1875) 6187, 

Schmerling, Anton, Bitter won, an Austrian statesman, 
was bom at Vienna, 23d August 1805. After a complete study 
of law he entered the service of the State in 1829, and was in 
1846 appointed ‘ Appellationsrath ' at Vienna. A prominent 
opponent of the policy of Mettemich, S. was 9ent to Frankfurt 
in April 1848 as Austrian agent, became president of the 
‘Bundestag’ (19th May), and from the 15th July to the 15th 
December was foreign minister under the * Reichsverweser/ 
After this he was appointed Austrian plenipotentiary at Frank- 
furt, and continued to be the parliamentary leader of the * Great 
German Party, ’ till, finding his efforts unavailing, he withdrew in 
April 1849 an d returned to Vienna. From July of the latter 
year S. was Austrian Minister of Justice, but in January 1851 he 
resigned office, being unwilling to accept a reactionary policy, 
and became President of the Senate, On the 13th December 
i860 he was re-appointed minister, to direct the changes con- 
sequent on the ‘ diploma ’ of the 20th October. The constitu- 
tion of February 1861 was mainly his work. Failing, however, 
to establish the complete constitutional unity he aimed at, S. 
icsigned on the 27th July 1865, and became first president of the 
supreme court at Vienna. In 1867 he was appointed life 
member of the Upper House, of which since 1871 he has been 
president. 

Schmidt, Karl, a German educationist, was bom 7th 
July 1819. He studied at Berlin and Halle, and in 1846 became 
teacher in the gymnasium of Kothen, whence in 1863 he was 
transferred to the directorate of the teachers' seminary at Gotha. 
He died 8th November 1864. His chief wo;ks are GynmasiaL - 
padagogik (1857), Geschu hie der Erziehung und des Unternchts 
(i860), Geschiehte der Padagogik (1862, rev. ed, 1872), Zur Re- 
form der Lek rer- Se m in are tend drr Vo/kssc hide (1863), Das 
Buck der Erziehung (1864), Zur Erziehung und Religion 1865), 
and Anthropologic (1865). 

Schmitz, Leonhard, an industrious philologist, was born 
at Eupen, near Aachen, m 1807, studied at Bonn under Niebuhr 
and Welcker, and after some experience in teaching went to 
England. He was rector of the Edinburgh High School from 
1845 to 1866, when he became principal of the London Inter- 
national College — a post which he held till 1874, when he was 
appointed classical examiner to London University. He has 
translated Niebuhr’s Lectures (8 vols. 1844-53), and Zumpfs 
Latin Grammar , edited the Classical Museum (1844-50), con- 
tributed to Smith’s Classical Dictionaries and to the Encyclo - 
pccJia Britan nie a, and written several school histories. His 
latest work is a Latin Grammar (Glasg. Collins, 1877), 

SchneeHberg, a town of Saxony, on the Mulde, a tributary 
of the Elbe, 20 miles S.E. of Zwickau by rail. It has a Pro- 
testant cathedral (the largest in Saxony) of the 16th c., in the 
later Gothic style, 235 feet long and 109 broad, with a tower 
262 feet high, which contains a very large bell. S. formerly had 
important silver mines, and enjoyed the right of coining its 
own money from 1492 to 1556. The silver is now exhausted, 
but cobalt is still worked. S. has also manufactures of chemi- 
cals and of aromatic snuffs. Pop. (1875) 8074. 
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the highest summit in Central Germany, is 5275 feet in height. 
The top, an extensive plateau, is occupied by a chapel, erected 
in 1681, and two hotels. 

Schneider, Eugene, a distinguished French manufacturer 
and politician, bom at Nancy in April 1805, His parents were 
poor, and S. betook himself to business at an early age. In 1830 
he was entrusted with the management of the Bazeilles foun- 
dries, and some years later, along with his elder brother, became 
manager of the engineering works at Creuzot. Under S. these 
works ultimately attained a vast expansion, employing not 
fewer that 12,000 hands, and producing most of the government 
arms, and of the locomotives and steam-engines in upe on the 
French railways. S. entered political life in 1845, was elected in 
1852 a Bonapartist candidate to the Chamber of Deputies, of 
which he became one of the vice-presidents. From 1867 to 1870 
he was regularly named president by the Emperor at the open- 
ing of each session, and discharged his difficult duties with 
energy and tact. S. died November 30, 1875. A monument 
erected to him at Creuzot was subscribed for by 25,000 persons, 
and unveiled m January 1876. 

Schneider, Hortenae Catherine, a French actress, bom 
at Bordeaux about 1835, played at the age of fifteen in Michel et 
Christine at the Athenee of her native city. In 1856 she made 
a successful debut at Paris m Le Ckien de Garde at the Theatre des 
Varietes. Her popularity was increased by her performances 
at the Theatre du Palais Royal after 1858, and finally she 
excited a furore by her acting in La Belle Helbie (1864) and La 
Grande Duckesse de Gb'olstein (1867). In 1868 Mme. S. 
appeared on the London stage and was immensely popular. In 
1869 she rejoined the Opera-Bouffe Company at Paris. Mme. 
S. is lavish in histrionic allurements, and sings and dances with 
more than Parisian freedom. 

Schttflfer, Peter, bpm at Gernsheim, near Darmstadt, be- 
tween 1420 and I430, studied at the University of Paris, where 
he was a copyist in 1449. In 1450 he removed to Mainz, where 
he became the son-in-law of Johann Faust (q. v.). According 
to a passage in Tritheim’s Chronicon Monasteni Hirsaugensis 
(2d ed., 2 vols. St. Gall. 1690) written on the authority of 
S.'s grandson, S. 1 perfected the art of printing, b f devising an 
easier mode of casting types.’ This is generally believed to 
have been the invention of the punch and matrix, in which, 
Lambinet says, ‘is the essence of the art of Printing.’ S. 
died in 1502. Ill 1836 a monument was erected to him at 
Gernsheim. See A. Bernard, Histoire de V Jtnprimerie en Europe. 

Sohofield, John M., an American soldier of distinction, 
was bom in Chautauqua county. New York, September 29, 1831. 
He was educated at the West Point Military Academy, in which 
he was professor of natural philosophy from 1855 to i860. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he held a similar position in the 
Washington Umvcisity, St. Louis. As major-general of volun- 
teers and afterwards brigadier-general in the regular army, he 
served under Sherman in his Georgian campaign, and under 
Thomas in Tennessee. In 1S65 he held an independent com- 
; mand in N. Carolina, where he gamed the battle of Kinston. 

[ He was Secretary for War in 1868-69, when he was promoted 
to be major-general After bolding military commands in 
! Missouri and on the Pacific coast, he became superintendent of 
j the West Point Military Academy in 1876. 

| Scholarships, in the schools and universities of England, 
are benefactions for the support of students, corresponding to a 
Scotch Bursary (q. v.). Originally founded for the most part 
with special restrictions as to place of birth or education, or as 
to kinship with the founder, the S. at Oxford and Cambridge 
are now almost all thrown open to competition. See Oxford 
| and Public Schools, 

Scholastics. See Schoolmen. 

Schom'burgk, Sir Robert Hermann, was bom at Frei- 
burg-an-der-Unstvut, Prussia, June 5, 1804, and began life as a 
merchant at Leipzig in 1823, whence he went to Virginia, and was 
engaged for some time unsuccessfully in a tobacco-manufactory. 
In 1829 he went to St Thomas in the W. Indies. Having by 
himself acquired a knowledge of all the natural sciences and 
some skill in the use of nautical instruments, he devoted his 


energies to discovery. A report on the island of Anegada 
brought him under the notice of the Geographical Society, and 
in 1835 they charged him with the examination of British Guiana. 
At various intervals he sent home reports of his progress* and in 
1837 discovered at Berbice the great water-lilv Victoria regia* , 
On his return to England in 1839 he received the gold medal of 
the Geographical Society, and published his Travels in British 
Guiana . He surveyed the frontier of British Guiana and Brazil 
(1841-44), and returning was knighted in 1845- S.’s other Works 
are The Fishes of Guiana (2 vols. 1S4X-43), History of Barkadees 
(1847), and The Discovery of Guiana by Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1848). In 1848 he went out to San Domingo as British consul, 
whence he passed in 1857 to Bangkok in Siam. Returning to 
Europe in 1864, he died at Schoneberg, near Berlin, nth 
March 1865. 

SchBn'bein, Christian Friedrich, a German chemist, 
was born at Metzmgen in Wiirtemberg, October 18, 1799. He 
studied at Jiitsingen and Erlangen, and in France and England. 
In 1828 he was elected professor of chemistry at Basel, where sub- 
sequently he became a member of the Great Council. The most 
important of his contributions to chemistry are the discovery of 
ozone (1839), of gun-cotton (1S45), and of collodion (1845). 
He died near Baden-Baden, August 29, 1868. The results of 
his researches are given partly in scientific journals, and partly 
in separate treatises. Of these maybe mentioned Das Verhatien 
des Eisens zum Feuer staff (1837), Beitrage sur Physikalischen 
Chemie (1844), Ueber dte Erzeugung des Ozons (1844), Ueber die 
langsame und rasche Verbrennung der Kbrper in aimospharische 
Luft (1845). His Life has been written by Hagenbach 
(1869). 

Schtfn'brunn, .a palace of the Austrian emperors, to the 
$-W. of Vienna, and beyond the right bank of the Wien ; was 
built by the Emperor Matthias and occupied by Napoleon I. 
in 1804 and 1809. It has splendid gardens containing much 
fine statuary, a botanical garden, and a menagerie, and is named 
from the Schone Brunnen (‘beautiful fountains’), one of the chief 
attractions in the gardens. 

Schon'ebeck, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, 9j 
miles S. of Magdeburg by rail, is an important salt-mining centre, 
producing about 70,000 tons of salt per annum. The bore of 
one of the mines, 1561 feet deep, goes thiough 557 feet of rock- 
salt. S. has also chemical works which produce annually more 
than 7000 tons of muriatic acid, 5600 tons of sulphuric acid, also 
nitric acid, gunpowder, &c. There are sulphur baths, extensive 
breweries, some shipbuilding, and in the neighbourhood great 
bleaching works. Pop. (1875) 10,979. 

School-Boards. See Public School System of this 
United Kingdom. 

Sohool'craft, Henry Rowe, LLD., an American geologist 
and ethnologist, born at Watervliet (now Guilderland), in 
New York, 28th March 1793. lie was educated at Union and 
Middlcburg colleges, and after a journey in Missouri and 
Arkansas he published A Viezv of the Lead Mines of Missouri 
(New York, 1819). He was appointed geologist to an exploring 
expedition to the Upper Mississippi and Lake Superior, ana 
published a Journal of the expedition in 1821. In the same 
year he went to Chicago to act as secretary to a conference of 
Indian chiefs, and henceforward he devoted himself greatly to 
Indian ethnology, holding several Government appointments 
which brought him into connection with the native tribes. In 
1823 he married a lady of Indian descent, and in 1836 he nego- 
tiated a treaty by which the United States government bought 
from the Chippewa Indians a tract of territory on the Upper 
Lakes 16,000,000 acres in extent. In 1842 he visited Europe. 
By the appointment of the Government he edited a series of 
reports on all the Indian tribes of the United States, published 
in six volumes at Philadelphia (1851-57). During the latter 
years of his life he was disabled by paralysis. S. died at Wash* 
ington, December 10, 1864. His other works are A Narratm 
of 1 an Expedition to Itasca Lake (1834) ; Oneota t or Charac *■ 
t eristics of the Red Race in America (1844) ; Personal Memoirs 
of a Residence of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes (1851)1 
and numerous treatises, novels, and poems. S. was a member 
of many literary and scientific societies in Europe as well as 
America. 

S3* 
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School'men, The, is the name applied to a number of 
theological writers and philosophers who flourished during the 
later portions of the Middle Ages — from the eleventh century to 
the Reformation. Though differing widely from each other in 
many points, they all agreed in the following particulars: (i) 
They assumed as a starting-point that the creed of the Church 
with related dogmas was absolutely true. (2) They were all 
students of Aristotle as far as his writings were known to them. 
(3) They took as their special work the reconcilement of the 
dogmas of the Church with reason. Among the chief points 
of difference may be mentioned : (1) the question whether the 
understanding {intellectus) or will {voluntas) was the supreme 
principle (Aquinas holding the former opinion, Duns Scotus the 
latter); and (2) the celebrated controversy as to Nominalism 
and Realism. (See Nominalism.) The Nominalists held 
that individual objects alone existed, thus the name ‘man* 
merely expressed the fact that there were a number of indi- 
vidual men ; but the Realists held that there was a * universal ’ 
or actual objective general idea of man from which as pattern 
all individuals were formed. The one considered universals 
to be mere names ; the other held them to be the truest 
existence — they were, as they expressed it, uttiversalia ante res. 
An intermediate theory was propounded by Abelard, and this, 
under the name of Conceptualism, has been received into modern 
philosophy. General notions have an existence, but only in the 
mind, for by a process of thought they are abstracted from indi- 
viduals by considering the properties in which these agree. 
Many oF the S. were men of genius, and their works exhibit 
great though perverted ingenuity. Their speculations have, 
however, little value for modern thought, and the neglect to 
which they have been condemned is justified by the fact that all 
their inquiries proceeded on suppositions which philosophy has 
for centuries refused to acknowledge as well founded. The prin- 
cipal S. were Roscellinus (the founder of Nominalism), Anselm 
of Canterbury (his great opponent), and Abelard. These belong 
to the early period of scholasticism. Later were Alexander of 
Hales, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, and William of Occam. See Haureau, De la Philosophic 
Scolastique (2 vols. Par. 1850) ; W. Kaulich, Geschichte der 
Scholast . Philosophic (Prag. 1853), and Bishop Hampden, The 
Scholastic Philosophy in its Relation to Christian Theology (3d 
ed. Lond. 1838). 

School*, Christian and Charitable, were founded at 
Paris in the end of the 17th c. by Nicholas Barre (bom at 
Amiens, 1621). Having devoted hnpself to the task of gather- 
ing street Arabs in order to educate them and train them to a 
Christian life, he got a number of ladies to assist him in 
1678. This scheme having met with success, he got a number 
of male assistants in 1681. This was the foundation of one of 
the most flourishing lay orders in the Roman Catholic Churcn — 
the Brothers and Sisters of the C. and C. S. of the Holy Infant 
Jesus. The work of the order is the secular and religious educa- 
tion of the poor, the instruction given being entirely gratuitous. 
See Helyots Hist, des Ordres Chret '. (Par. 17 14-19); Wetzer, 
Kirchenltxiccn (Freib. 1854-60), and K. A. Schmidt, Ency* 
klopadie des gesammten JErziehungs- und Unterrich tswesens (10 
vols. Stuttg, 1859-7$). 

School*, Public. See Public Schools and Public 
School System of the United Kingdom. 

Schools of Design and Schools of Art. The first school 
of design in this country was established in the year 1837 for the 

R se of supplying a remedy for the alleged artistic inferiority 
itisli manufactures to those of continental countries. In 
accordance with the recommendation of a select committee of 
the House of Commons, a central institution was established at 
Somerset House, and a limited number of provincial schools 
were subsequently founded in the leading manufacturing towns. 
In 1852 the cost to government of the central school was 43474 , 
and of 17 provincial schools, 46850. In this year was consti- 
tuted the Department of Practical Art, which was merged in the 
Department of Science and Art in 1853. The central institution 
was removed to South Kensington, and the Department from 
this centre organised an elaborate and complete system of in- 
struction in all branches of art connected with manufactures, 
encouraged teachers to qualify by granting them certificates on 
their passing certain stages and attaching thereto a money value, 
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and offered medals, scholarships, and prizes to Students, flair 
whose education grants of from 5$. to 30s. were made. In re- 
turn the schools were required to make provision for the admis- 
sion of artisans to classes on low terms, and to supply elemental 
instruction in drawing to children. In 1862 it was determine! 
that payments by results should wholly regulate the allowances 
to S. of A. The operations of the Departmeht have produced 
most gratifying results, and the evidence of leading manufacturers, 
taken before various committees of the House of Commons, 
bears witness to a great improvement in taste and elegance of 
design in native productions. 

The objects of the grants voted by Parliament and adminis- 
tered by the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
the Council on Education are, ‘ to promote instruction in draw- 
ing, painting, modelling, and designing for architecture, manu- 
factures, and decoration, especially among the industrial classes/ 
A school of art is defined as a ‘ room or rooms devoted wholly 
to instruction in art, where examples of art are always accessible 
for study and inspection, and where instruction is given by a 
teacher holding an art teacher’s certificate or certificates of the 
third grade.’ The principal subjects of study and examination 
in S. of A. are painting from still life, anatomy, advanced per- 
spective, architecture, design, drawing from the antique, drawing 
from life, ornamental modelling, modelling from the antique, and 
modelling from life. Sums from 10s. to .415 per head are given 
to these institutions according to the qualifications of successful 
students, the best works being sent up annually for examination 
at South Kensington, and entering into national competition. 
Sums varying from £$o to £10 are awarded to the head 
teachers of the sixty S. of A. in which the amount of work as 
tested by results is generally most satisfactory. Building grants 
not exceeding 2s. 6d. per superficial foot of internal area, to a 
maximum of 4000 feet, are made to projected S. of A. approved 
by the Committee of Council, and grants of 75 per cent are 
made towards the purchase of approved art examples. In train- 
ing schools 10s. is paid to the authorities for each exercise of the 
second grade successfully worked by a resident student in sub- 
jects in which he has not previously passed. Aid to art classes 
(for instruction in elementary drawing) is made from 10s, to 20s. 
per head for students who acquit themselves cfleditably in the 
annual examinations. Students must pay (except in special cir- 
cumstances) at least 3s. 6d. for each sessional course of instruc- 
tion in art. The department encourages drawing in elementary 
day-schools at which children are instructed by teachers holding 
art certificates of the second or third grade, the payments vary- 
ing from is. to 5s. per child, according to results at the annual 
examinations. The National Art Training School at South 
Kensington is established for the purpose of training art masters 
and mistresses for the United Kingdom for the instruction of 
students. Its course comprises twenty- thiee stages of instruc- 
tion, divided into the six groups 01 elementary drawing and 
colouring, painting, figure, modelling ornament, modelling figure, 
and technical instruction, these forming the subjects of third- 
grade certificates. The prizes awarded m the national competi- 
tion consist of gold, silver, and bronze medals, books, the 
Princess of Wales’ scholarships awarded to the two most suc- 
cessful female students of the year, and several money prizes 
given by various firms and companies for specified subjects of 
design, besides the Owen Tones Memorial prizes given by the 
Society of Arts. The works exhibited at the national competi- 
tion in 1878 numbered about 1400, selected from 138,045 works 
sent out from 142 S. of A. 

According to the twenty-fifth Report of the Science and Art 
Department, published in August 1878, the total number of S. 
of A. in operation throughout the kingdom in 1877 was X44, 
with 29,414 students who paid £35.346 in fees. There were 
910 art classes with 29,579 students, and 3767 elementary schools 
where 549,010 children (of whom 403,208 were examined in 
March 1877) were taught drawing. The total number of persons 
taught drawing, painting, and modelling through the agency 
of the department was 

In 1875 449.689 

1876 530,412 

And ,,1877 010,620 

In the five years 1873-77, the institutions in which instruction is 

given in drawing or higher art are nearly doubled* while the total 
amount given by the department in payment on results rose from 
431,918 m 1873 to £49,96° in **77- 
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Sec Report of 1st August r86o of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on South Kensington Museum ; Report of the 
Committee of 8th July 1864 on S. of A. ; the Annual Reports 
of the Science and Art Department ; and the Science and Art 
Directories* 

Sohoon'fir, a fast-sailing, sharp-built vessel, usually of small 
size and with two masts of considerable length and rake. In a 
4 fore-and-aft S. 1 both masts are rigged with fore-and-aft sails ; 


from the New England word scorn, * to make ducks and drakes * 
(comp, Prov* Eng; scun, and Scot. scon). 

Scho'penhauer, Johanna, a German novelist, born at 
Danzig in July 1770, wrote a large number of novels, of which 
the chief were Gabriele and Die Tante , accounts of travel through 
parts of Europe, and several works on art subjects. Her Sammt - 
Jiche Werke were published in 24 vols. (Leip. and Frankf. 
1830-31). She died at Jena, 18th April 1838. Her novels, 
which are written in a lively style, show a wide if superficial 
acquaintance with human life. She will probably be best re- 
membered as the mother of Arthur S., one of the most eminent 
of modern German philosophers, who was born at Danzig, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1 788, During the early part of his life he was engaged 
in business pursuits, but on the death of his father he willingly 
relinquished what was to him an uncongenial occupation, and 
proceeded in 1809 to the University of Gottingen, where he 
studied science, history, and philosophy. In 1813 he obtained 
the degree of doctor from the University of Jena. His thesis, a 
powerful and original essay, was entitled Ueber Die vierfache 
Wnrzel des Satzes vom zureichenden Grande (Rudolst. 1813; 15th 
ed. Leip. 1875). I* 1 *8*9 his great work Die Welt a/s Wille 

und Vorstellung, appeared in four parts (2 vols. 4th ed. Leip. 
1873). After its completion he travelled in Italy, aiul on his 
return acted as ‘private lecturer’ in the University of Berlin. 
Nobody attended his lectures, and when the cholera appeared in 
the capital in 1831, S. fled from ft in abject terror. lie died 
at Frankfurt-am-Main, September 21, i860. Besides the works 
mentioned above, S. wrote Ucbcr das Seheti und Die Farbcn 
(Leip. 1816); Ueberden Widen in der Natur (1836; 3d ed. 1867); 
Ueber die Lreiheit des Widens (1839) ; Ueber das Fundament der 
Moral (1841). The last two appeared together under the title 
Die beuien Grundproklcme der Ftkik (2d ed. Leip. i860), and 
two volumes of essays, entitled Parcrga und Patahpontena 
(Berlin 1851 ; 3d ed. 1874). These last consist of a series 
of brilliant papers on apparitions, death, study, authorship, 
ciiticism, and fame, together with bitter attacks on univer- 
sity professors, and a host of caustic and ill-natured maxims. 
The centre point of S.’s theory is the prominence he gives to 
will, by which term he means ‘not only conscious desire, but 
also unconscious instinct, and the forces w’hich manifest them- 
selves in inorganic nature.’ Thus the world is ‘one enormous 
will constantly rushing into life.’ Through all things we see the 
‘will to live* ever active ; all animals are constantly striving to 
protect their existence against foreign forces, and to perpetuate 
it. All the gradations through which nature mounts, from low 
to high, are just so many imperfect states of the objective expres- 
sion of will. Between the will and the individual object stand 
the ideas, as that in which the will alone is immediately objec- 
tive. Imperfectly expressed in numberless individuals, they exist 
eternally perfect apart from space and time. This continual 
struggle one against the other, when viewed from a moral stand- 
point, gives us a theory of Pessimism, Acquaintance with life 
causes us to relinquish this fruitless struggle — negates the will to 
live. Thjs we have asceticism as a rule of living, and a Buddhist 
Nirvana, or state of unconsciousness, as the highest possible 
mental condition. The knowledge, moreover, that our will is 
part of the universal will, requires us to sympathise with all the 
unavoidable suffering exhibited in life, for that suffering is caused 
by the incessant striving and imperfect success of this • will to 
live.* As is to be expected from these speculations, S. paints 
actual life in the blackest possible colours; ‘wickedness,’ he 
says, * has the upper hand, and folly the casting-vote. Life is a 
business whose profits do not nearly cover its expenses. Every- 
thing works for the future, which proves as bankrupt as the 
present.* 

S. was for long a disappointed man. Notwithstanding the 


extraordinary merit of his works, and the dear powerful style in 
which they were written, they fell almost still-born from the 
press; his lectures were unattended, and he himself was un- 
known. Fame and pay, he bitterly complained, were reserved 
for men like Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel ‘These men/ he 
said, 4 ought to be banished from the ranks of philosophers — 
they were mere charlatans,* 4 Nonsense/ he added, 4 had cul- 
minated in Hegel. 1 H e pretended to be indifferent to the opinion 
of the world, but indeed he was keenly alive to it, for he was bv 
no means an observer of the practical precepts of his own creea. 
When at last the tide turned, he could hardly conceal his joy, 
and the rapid change for the better in his character showed that 
under other circumstances this philosophical Timon might have 
been a very different man. Of late years his writings have 
attracted an ever-increasing circle of readers, and lectures are 
regularly delivered at the German universities on his philosophy. 
After all, his estimate of his own merits was the true one, for 
the world has emphatically decided that the voice of this misan- 
thrope is well worth hearing. Besides the new editions of S.’s 
separate works, there have appeared A ns A, S. } s handschriftlich , 
Nachlass (Leip. 1864), and his Sanimtliche Werke (6 vols. Leip. 
J 873-74 ; 2d ed. 1877). S/s Life has been written by W. 
Gwenner (2d ed. Brockhaus, Leip, 1878). For a popular and 
tolerably complete account in English, see A. S. t his Life and 
Philosophy, by Helen Zimmem (Lond. 1876). j 

Schorl Rock, a rock composed of schorl or tourmaline ] 
and quartz. It is occasionally associated with mica, felspar, 
&c. , in which circumstances it may be called schorly granite . j 

Schottische' (Gei\, Fr. ftcossaisc ), a popular slow dance m 
two-four time, Scotch only in name. 

Scfaouw, Joachim Frederik, a famous Danish botanist, 
was born at Copenhagen, 7th February 1789. In 1808 he com- 
menced the study of law. After a tour in Norway (1812) 
with the botanist Chr. Smith, he entered the state-service as a 
chancery clerk in 1813, became Professor of Botany at Copen- 
hagen in 1820, and in 1841 director of the Botanic Garden. 
He died 28th April 1852. S.'s chief works are Grundtrak til en 
almindelig Plantegeographi (Copenh. 1822; German, Beil. 1823) ; 
Ski Id ring af Veirligets Tihtand i Danmark {ib. 1826) ; Bidrage 
til Kdmatologi {ib. 1827) ; Europa: Physisk-geografisk Skildring 
{ib. 1832; Ger. ib. 1833); Tableau du climat ei de la vegetation 
d’/ta/ie (vol. 1. ib. 1839) ; Natur-Skildringer (2 parts, ib. 1839- 
45; Ger. trans. by Zeise, Leip. 1851); Prcrver paa en Jordbes - 
krivelse {ib. 185 1 ; Ger, trans. by Seebald, Berl. 1851). S. was 
also an active Liberal politician. He was chosen in 1835 
represent the University in the Assembly of the Estates of 
Denmark, of which he was president at Roeskilde in 1835 
and 1838, and at Viborg in 1836. He was also editor of the 
Dansk Ugeskrift (8 vols. Copenh. 1831-36 ; continuation, 8 vols. 
ib. 1842-46), and Dansk Tidsknft {ib. 1847-52). 

Schou'wen, an island of the Netherlands, forming part of the 
province of Zeeland, bounded N. by the S. branch of the Maas, 
and S. by the Ooster Scheldt. Area, 61 f sq. miles ; pop. 1 6, 000. 
*S. produces abundant gram, flax, and madder, and is protected 
on all sides by dikes. There is considerable trade in salt, 
sea-fowls’ eggs, and oysters. Zierikzee is the chief town, with a 
pop. (1877) of 7617. 

SchuTjert, Franz Peter, an illustrious German musician 
and the greatest of song composers, was born at Vienna, January 
31, 1797. He was trained in the Imperial choir, and was the 
favourite pupil of Salieri. His precocity nearly equalled that of 
Mozart — at the age of twelve ne had composed songs, sonatas, 
masses, and overtures in profusion. His short life was spent in 
obscurity, and his was the not uncommon fate of genius; neglected 
during life, his fame only blossomed after his death (19th Novem- 
ber 1828). Like Heine, he transformed his sorrows into songs, of 
which he wrote at least 575. His three great collections alone, 
Miillerliedcr (1828), Winterreise (1826-27), and Sekwanengesang 
(1828), manifest the most extraordinary and prodigal lyric power. ! 
He raised the IJed to a high and distinct branch of art, and treated 
it in a manner in which he has had many imitators but no rival. 
Before his time the voice was sovereign. He was the first to 
assert the equal rights of the pianoforte. His accompaniments, 
rich in harmony and perfect in expression, are equal in beauty 
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to the pure, longing, lovely melodies to which they are we d, 
Goethe's and Schiller’s lyrics derive new meaning from his sym- 
pathetic imagination. There is a grand dramatic power in his 
Erlkomg and his Wanderer (both 1816). S. left in MS. 1 5 operas, 
7 symphonies, including the beautiful symphony in C major, and 
many quartetts, quintets, and trios. Song was the mission to which 
he was born, but his instrumental works are also full of creative 
genius, and of the utmost wealth of fancy and melodic power. 
See his Life by D,r Kreissle von Hellbom (Vienna, 1865), and 
Wilberforce’s F. S a Musical Biography (Lond. 18 66). 

Schu'mann, Robert, one of the most gifted of modem 
composers, and the ablest of musical critics, was born at 
Zwickau, Saxony, June 8, 1810. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, but finally chose music for his vocation in 1830. 
He was instructed in the pianoforte by Friedrich Wicck, and in 
composition by Heinrich Dorn; a much-loved master. The late 
works of Beethoven and the compositions of Schubert had a 
profound influence over him. In 1834 he started the Neue Zeit - 
schrift fiir Musik, which he conducted for ten years in a broad, 
generous, and catholic spirit. He chastised Philistinism and 
quackery with scorpions, but was the warmest friend to 
earnest endeavour and real merit. In 1840 he married Clara 
Wieck, the daughter of his former teacher (born 1819), the 
most accomplished pianist of the day. His life till 1854 was a 
happy if a laborious one, spent in the affectionate pursuit of 
an art in which he lived and had his being. But in that year 
the dark shadow of menial gloom fell upon him and remained 
with him. He died at Bonn, July 29, 1856. S.’s works are of 
many-coloured variety, including symphonies sonatas, cantatas, 
overtures, and songs. The Symphony in If Major , the musical 
illustrations of Manfred, the cantata Das Paradises und die Peri , 
the novelettes, arabesques, and intermezzi, would alone immor- 
talise him. His style was that of a great romanticist. An 
enthusiastic and dreamy imagination carried him tragically over 
unknown paths, where he revelled in fantastic grace and an 
almost transcendental beauty. See the biographies of S. by 
Wasiliewski (Dresd. 1858) and Reissman (Beil. 1865). The 
second edition of his critical writings, Gesarmnelte Sehrijten uher 
Musik , was published at Leipzig in 1875, an d is partly trans- 

lated in Fanny R. Ritter’s Music and Musicians , Essays and 
Criticisms by Robert S. (Lond. 1S77). 

Schurz, Carl, an American politician, was bom, 2d March 
1829, at Liblar, near Koln, and educated at Bonn. lie was 
.involved along with Professor Kinkel in the revolutionary out- 
breaks in Germany in 1848-49 ; was imprisoned and escaped 
to Switzerland ; but returned under an assumed name to Beilin, 
and assisted Kinkel to escape from Spandau in 1850. He then 
went to Paris and London, and in 1852 married and emigrated 
to America. Here he soon became prominent as leader of the 
German element in the Republican party. In 1858 he made 
his first speech in English, and attracted much attention by a 
series of lectures in New England in 1859-60. President Lin- 
coln appointed him United States minister to Spain in 1861, 
but he resigned the same year and returned to America to take 
a prominent part in the war, rising to the rank of major-general 
on the Federal side. In 1866 he visited the Southern States as 
Special Commissioner, and published a masterly report on their 
condition. After editing successively the Detroit Post and the 
Westliche Post at St. Louis, he was elected United States senator 
for Missouri from 1869 to 1875. He was among the supporters 
of Horace Greeley for the Presidency in 1872, and in 1875 
actively supported the candidature of President Hayes. Twelve 
of his principal English speeches were published at Philadelphia 
in one volume (1865). 

Schuyl'er, Philip, an American general and statesman, was 
born of a wealthy family at Albany, 20th November 1733. He 
held some minor military command under the colonial govern- 
ment of New York, and on the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War was appointed major-general and placed in command of 
the northern department. The failure of an expedition against 
Canada, and the insinuations it called forth,- led him in 1777 
to demand a comt of inquiry, which entirely acquitted him of 
blame. But the events which preceded the battle of Saratoga in 
1777 again raised complaints against him, and before the battle 
was fought he was superseded by General Gates, though he 
remained with the army. Another court of inquiry again freed 
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him from all blame, but he resigned his military commands. 
From 1778 to 1781 he was a member of Congress, and in 17 % 
he was appointed United States senator for New York. He 
died at Albany, November 18, 1804, See his und Times* 
by B. J. Lossing (a vols, 1860-62 j new ed. 1872). 

SchuylTrill ( 1 hidden stream’), a river of Pennsylvania, 
U.S*., which flows S.E., passes PittsVille, and joins the Delaware 
at Philadelphia. The S. is navigable for freight-boats through- 
out mo3t of its course of 125 miles, provides part of the water- 
supply for Philadelphia, and at its mouth affords extensive 
wharfage. 

Schwab, Gustav, a modern German poet, bom at Stutt- 
gart, June 19, 1792, studied at Tubingen (1809-14), travelled 
through N. Germany, associating at Berlin with Fouque and 
Franz Horn, and in 1817 became professor of ancient literature 
in the Upper Gymnasium at Stuttgart, in 1837 pastor at Somar- 
ingen, and in 1842 at St. Leonhardskirche in Stuttgart. Here 
he died November 4, 1850. His poems, first appearing in peri- 
odicals and almanacs, were collected in 2 vols. at Stuttgart 
(1828-29), and a Neue Auswahl was published in 1838 (4th ed. 
1851). Among his other works are Du Schwab . Alb. (zb. 1823), 
Der Bodensee, ein Ilandbuch fiir Reisende und Freunde der Natur, 
Geschichte und Poesie (zb. 1827 ; 2d ed, 1839), Deutsche Volks - 
hitcher (2 vols. ib. 1836 ; 4th ed. 1858), Die S chons ten Sagen des 
Classischen Alterthums (3 vols. ib. 1838-40; 4th ed. 1857), 
and Schiller's Lebcn (ib. 1840; 2d ed. 1841-44). Excellent 
anthologies are his Funf Bucher Deutsche Lieder und Gedichte 
(Leip. 1835 ; 4th ed. 1857), and Deutsche Prosa von Mosheim 
bis auf unsere Tage (2 vols. Stuttg. 1843; 2d cd. 3 vols. i860). 
His ballads and romances are by far his best poems ; in them he 
approaches nearer to Uhland than any other poet of the Swabian 
school. See S.’s biography by Klupfel (3d ed. 1861). 

Schwab en (Lat. Suabia , Eng. Swabia), a former province of 
South-Western Germany, bounded N. by Franconia and the 
Palatinate, E. by Bavaria, and W, and S. by the Rhine. Suc- 
cessively conquered by the Alemanni and Suevi, it was raised to 
a duchy of the Empire by Konrad I. (917), and m 1080 was 
bestowed by Heinrich IV. on his son-in-law Friedrich, the founder 
of the House of Hohenstaufen (q. v.). In the struggle for inde- 
pendence which followed on the extinction of that dynasty in 
1268, numerous leagues and coalitions were formed, amongst them 
the Schliiglesbund (1367), Schwabischer Bund (1376), Marbachcr 
Bund (1405), and Grosser Schwabischer Bund (1488-1533). 
From 1512 to 1806 S. was one of the six circles into which the 
empire was divided, and its territory at present belongs to Baden, 
Wurtembcrg, and Bavaria. The title Sckrvtibhcke Dichttr , for- 
merly applied to the Minnesanger of the 13th c., has in more 
recent times been borne by a school of poetry, founded by Uhland 
(q. v.), and numbering among its members Schwab, Kerner, 
Pforzer, Mayer, Morike, See. See Pfisler, Pragrnahsche Geschichte 
von S. (5 vols. Ileilbronn, 1802-27). 

Schwan'thaler, Ludwig Michael von, a distinguished 
German sculptor, was born at Munich, 26th August 1802. 
The son of Franz S.. the court sculptor, his artistic education 
began at the age of sixteen, and on the death of his father in 
1821 he completed several important royal commissions. After 
a brief visit to Rome, where he became acquainted with Thor- 
valdsen, he settled at Munich and there passed the remainder of 
his busy life, with the exception of two years (1832-33) spent at 
Rome in the preparation of designs for the Walhalla (see RaTIS- 
bon). The favoured sculptor of King Ludwig, S. is identified 
with Munich as Rauch is with Berlin. He was prolific to a • 
fault, and the city may indeed be said to be populous with his 
work. His most elaborate compositions, the pediments of 
the Walhalla, are singularly graceful and refined, and show a 
thorough knowledge of the masterpieces of antiquity. He 
modelled the colossal statue of Bavaria, 54 feet high, the 24 statu- 
ettes of the Munich Pinakothek, a bas-relief frieze 200 feet long 
for the Barbarossa Hall, the 12 statues of the ancestors of Wittels- 
bach, the * Battle of Arminius * for the Walhalla, and statues of 
Goethe, Richter, Mozart, &c. S. was one of the leaders of the 
* Romantic ’ movement in art, and the founder of the school 
whose chief disciples are Schaller, Widman, Zumbuach, and 
B rugger. He died 15th November 1848, See Trautmami, 
S.'s Reliquun (Mun. 1858). 
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Schwarz, Christian Friedrioh, a celebrated modern mis- 
sioitflty, -was bom at Sonnenburg in Prussia, October 26, 1762. 
Alter three years study at Halle, in 1749 he was ordained at 
Copenhagen, and next year joined the Danish mission at Tran- 
quebar. In 1 766 he transferred his services to the English Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, removing in the same year 
to Trichinopoly, and in 1778 to Tanjore. Here he laboured with 
much devotion and success. His personal influence and the respect 
in which he was held by the natives are evinced by his being the 
only ambassador whom Hyder Ali would admit to his presence, 
ana by his being able to persuade the suspicious and reluctant 
native fanners to bring food to the starving inhabitants of Tanjore 
on his personal pledge of payment. He died at Tanjore, February 
13, i 79 & Since ijoj he had been tutor and guardian of the son 
and heir of the Rajah of Tanjore, who erected a monument to his 
memory in the mission church there, while the E. India Company 
also placed a monument lo him in St. Mary’s Church, Madras. 
He aided Schultz in translating the Bible into Tamil. See his 
Life and Correspondence by Dr. II. Pearson (3d ed. 1839). 

Schwarz'burg*, House of, one of the oldest German 
families, begins its authenticated history with Sizzo IV., Graf 
von S. und Kafernberg (died 1160), who bequeathed S. to hia 
eldest son, Heinrich I., and ICafernburg to his younger son, 
GUnther II. The death bf the former in 1184 united the domin- 
ions of both under Giinther, with whose two sons, Heinrich III. 
and Gunther III., they were again divided. In 1349 Giinther 
XIX,, younger son of Heinrich IX., was elected Emperor, but 
died in the same year. Giinther XXXVIII., who died 1553, 
was the latest common ancestor of the now flourishing line of 
the house of S., his eldest son, Johann Gunther, founding the 
line of S.-Sondershausen (q. v.), and Albrecht that of S.-Rudol- 
Stadt (q. v.). 

Schwarz'burg-Bu'dolstadt, a German principality lying 
on the N. side of the Thuringer-wald, surrounded by Prussian 
territory and the Saxon duchies, and consisting of the Upper 
lordship (284 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 60,162), and the Lower 
lordship (80 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 16, 154). The surface is 
covcrea with spurs of the Thuringer-wald and watered by the 
Schwarza, the Saale, and the 11 m. The soil is fertile, and 
produces abundantly corn, potatoes, tobacco, hops, fruits and 
vegetables. Wine is produced in the Saale valley. Forty 
per cent, of the surface is covered with wood, the half of which 
is State property. The chief minerals are copper, cobalt, porce- 
lain-earth, slate, marble, peat, lignite, and salt. Porcelain and 
glass are manufactured. The form of government is a consti- 
tutional and hereditary monarchy. The constitution dates from 
1854 (modified November 16, 1870). The Diet consists of 4 
deputies of the highest assessed inhabitants, and 12 deputies 
elected by the people. The budget for the years 1876-78 states 
the revenue at ^89, 703, and the expenditure at £88,856. 

SchwaxzTaurg-Son'derahausen, a German principality in 
Thuringia, almost surrounded by Sachsen- Preussichses, and 
consisting, like S.-Rudolstadt, of an Upper lordship (area 132 
sq. miles; pop. (1875) 31,321), and a Lower lordship (area 
201 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 36, 159). Of the surface, watered 
by the Helbe and Wipper, 29 per cent, is under wood, of which 
65 per cent, is the property of the state. The crops raised are 
the same as those in S.-Rudolstadt. The chief minerals are 
manganese, iron ores, and lignite. The principal industries are 
tanning, linen, cotton, glass, porcelain manufacture, and brewing. 
The government is similar to that of S.-Rudolstadt. The budget 
(1876-79) states the annual revenue at £ 108, 237, and expen- 
diture ^107,567, 

Schwarzenberg, a German princely house, founded by 
Erkinger von Seinsheim (originally Sawnsshcim), who in 1406 
got the office of Hereditary Master of thb Hounds in the Duchy 
of Franconia, and was in 1417 made baron by the Emperor 
Sigismund. He bought the lordship of S. in Franconia in 
1420, and in 1429 received a seat and vote in the Franconian 
Grafenkollegium. He died in 1437, and his two sons founded 
the Bavarian and Franconian branches, the former of which be- 
came extinct in 1646. The representatives of the Franconian, 
made ‘counts of the empire ’ in 1599, then became leaders of the 
house, and in 1674 were raised to the dignity of * princes of the 
empire.’ The most eminent scions of the family have been— 
1. Johann Freiherr zu S., belonging to the Bavarian branch. 


Born in 1463, he became a field-officer under Maximilian I., but 
relinquishing military life was appointed chamberlain to the 
Bishops of Bamberg. He drew up the Bamberger Hals * 
gerichtordtmng in 1567, and translated Cicero’s De Officii*. 
He laboured much for the spread of morality and classical ! 
culture, and helped to pave the way for the Reformation* I 
He died in IJ28, See Herrmann’s Joh. Freiherr zu S. (Leip. 
1841).— 2. AdLam Graf zu S., belonging to the Franconian 
branch, born 20th August 1587, served for some time in 
the imperial army, and was made premier by Georg Wilhelm 
of Brandenburg. He zealously supported Austria and opposed 
Gustavus Adolphus during the Inirty Years* War. On the 
Great Elector’s accession S. was thrown into Spandau prison, 
where, after four days’ confinement, he died, 17th March 1641. 
—3. Karl Philipp Fiirst von S., was bom at Vienna, 15th 
April 1771, and served in the Austrian army against the Turks 
(1789). By 1799 he had attained the rank of field-marshal-lieu- 
tenant, as which he fought at Hohenlinden. In 1805 he com- 
manded a division under Mack at Ulm and Austerlitz. In 1808 
he went to St. Petersburg as ambassador, but next year was pre- 
sent at Wagram and skilfully conducted the retreat. He nego- 
tiated the marriage between Napoleon and Maria Louisa, and in 
f8i2 Napoleon gave him an auxiliary conftnand of 30,000 Aus- 
trians during the invasion of Russia. Created, however, field- 
marshal and generalissimo of the Allies (18x3), Be helped to 
crush the French Emperor at Kulm and Leipzig; and after 
after the battle of Waterloo he led the army of the Upper Rhine 
to Paris. S. died at Leipzig, 15th October 1820. See Prokesch- 
Osten, Dtnhwiirdigkciten aus dem Leben des Furs ten S . (Vien. 
1823).— 4. Felix Ludwig Johann Friedrich Fiiret 8., 
nephew of the preceding, was born 2d October 1800, entered the 
army in 1818, went as diplomatic attache in 1824 to St. Petersburg, I 
and subsequently to London, Madrid, Lisbon, Paris, Berlin, the 
Hague, and Turin. In 1846 he was ambassador at Naples, but 
having been insulted by the mob left in 1848. He took part in 
the war with Italy, and conducted the subsequent negotiations. 
After the Revolution of October he entered Vienna at the head of 
the troops, and was made minister president. By his activity he 
crushed the Hungarians and facilitated the political unity of 
Austria. He died 5th April 1852. See Berger’s Leben (Leip. 
1852). 

Scbwarz'wald, See Black Forest. 

Schwedt, a town of Prussia, province of Brandenburg, on the 
left bank of the Oder, 31 miles above Stettin, and 60 miles N.E. 
of Berlin by rail. It was formerly the residence of the Mark- 
grafs of Brandenburg- S., has a castle of 1580, and manufac- 
tures soap, tobacco, doth, &c. Near it is the chateau of Mon- 
plaisir. Pop. (1875) 9592. 

Schweg'ler, Albert, a member of the Tubingen school of 
German theology, was bom at Michelbach in Wurtemberg, 
February 10, 1819. After studying at Tubingen (1836-40), he 
became in 1842 parish vicar at Bebenhausen, but resigned his 
charge in 1843, when he became a privat-docent in philosophy 
and classical philology at Tubingen, He received in 1848 the 
extra-professorship of Roman Literature and Antiquities, and 
still|later that of Ancient History. He died January 5, 1857. Die 
Gesckuhte des Philosophic , his best- known work (Stuttg. 1848; 
new ed. 1857), has been translated into English by Professor J. 
H. Seelye of Amherst (New York, 1856) and J. H. Stirling (6th 
ed., Lond. 1877). His other works are Der Montanismus und 
die Christluhc Kirche des 2 Jahrh. (Tub. 1841), Das Nachaposlot- 
isihe Zeit alter (tb. 2 vols. 1846), Pom. Geschichte (3 vols, 
Stuttg. 1853- 58), and Geschichte der Griechischcn Philosophic (Tub. 
1S59). He also published editions of the Clementine Ho?nilies 
(Stuttg. 1847) y Aristotle’s Metaphysics , with translation and com- 
mentary (4 vols. Tub. 1847, ct set/.) ; and Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History (2 vols. Stuttg. 1852). 

Schweid'nitz, a town of Prussia, province of Schlesien, 42 
miles S.W. of Breslau by rail, was formerly capital of a princi- 
pality of that name. During the Seven Years’ War it sustained 
four sieges, two by the Prussians and two by the Austrians. It 
has manufactures of wool, leather, gloves, farm implements, and 
beer. Pop. (1875) 19,892. 

Schwein'fiirt, a town of Bavaria, on the Main, 34 miles W. 
of Bamberg by rail. It has a townhouse of 1570, a Gothic 
church of the 13th c., and a gymnasium founded by Gustavus 
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Adolphus, who also constructed the fortifications which still In 
part surround the town. The manufactures are sugar, tobacco, 
paperhangings, saltpetre, potash, ultramarine, S. Green (q. v. ), 
plumbago, and cotton, 1 here are also breweries, markets for 
cattle and horses, and the neighbourhood produces wine. Pop. 
(1875) 11,250. S is the Roman Trajectus Suevorum> or Suevo- 
fut turn . S became a free city m 1112, and m 1814 it was united 
to Bavaria. A medallion (since 1867) marks the house where 
the poet Ruckert (q v ) was bom. 

Schwein'fiirt Green (Ger. Wunergmn), aceto-arsenite of 
copper, is a velvety green pigment, more brilliant, lighter, and 
less affected by damp than Scneele’s Green (q v ), as a substi* 
tute for which it is employed. It was discovered at Schwem- 
furt in 18x4, and is prepared by fusing arsenious acid and acetate 
of copper. It is used m Paris for tinting fabrics for artificial 
flower-making, is known m commerce as Pat u Green, Engltsh 
Green, Emerald Green, < 5 r*r. 

Schwein'furth, Georg August, a distinguished African 
explorer, was born at Riga, 30th December 1836. lie studied 
natural science, especially botany, at Heidelbeig, at Munich, 
and at Berlin, where he took his degree as Doctor of Philosophy. 
He was entrusted to arrange and describe the collection of plants 
made by the young Freiherr von Bauum on Ins fatal journey 
with Dr Hartmann m the Nile valley in 1S00. In 1863 he 
himself botaniaed m the Nile delta, passed along the shoies of 
the Red Sea, skirted the highlands of Abyssinia, and after rtach- ! 
ing Khartum leturned to Europe in 1866. Having submitted 
to the Royal Academy of Science of Berlin a plan for the botani- 
cal exploration of the equatorial legions lying W. of the Nile, 
he received a grant from the Humboldt Institution and set out 
for Egypt m 1868 During three years he was absent in Cential 
Africa, and before he returned his name had already become 
famous. Joining the party of an intelligent ivor> -trader at 
Khartum, he passed up the Nile to the point where it suddenly 
takes its last great southerly bend, then stukmg out of the beaten 
track he explored foi the first time the basm of the Gazelle, the 
great western affluent of the Nile, and visited the countiy of the 
Bongos (q v), Dinkas (q v), Dyoors (q. v ), and Niam-Niams, 

I and the unknown kingdom of Monbuttoo. In the latter country 
| he discovered the great westeily-flowmg Welle, identified by 
Stanley (1876) as the Aruwmi, which has a breadth of 2000 
yards at its confluence with the Congo. I his river, accoi ding to 
Stanley {Through the Dark Continent , 1878), will be of immense 
importance in the commcicial development of Afn^a The work 
in which S gave to the world the results of lus travels, Im Htrzen 
von Afnka { 2 vob 1873; Eng 1873; Fi. 1875), is alike re- 
markable as a contribution to the Nile problem, a complete 
scientific account of vast and newly-discovered regions, and as a 
fresh, fascinating, highly skilful narrative. The most thoroughly 
equipped of all African explorers, S u an enthusiastic scientist, 
a mastei of botany, and an accomplished draughtsman, and 
unites with lare powers of observation and endurance the keen, 
adventurous spirit of the tiavellcr As an instance of his wonder- 
ful patience and perseverance, for the last six months of his 
journey, when depnved of mechanical means of computing dis- 
tance, he had recourse to counting his footsteps In this way 
lie recorded a million and a halt strides, and to the piactice 
ascribes ‘ some of the most reliable results of the survey of my 
route 1 & by his discovery of the Akkas put an end to all doubt 

as to the existence of a dwarf race m Central Africa (see Giants 
AND DWARFS) His other works are Planta r queedam Nilottca 
(1862); Beitrag zur Plot a ALtkio pints (1867); Rctiquict Kot- 
schyanhe (X868), and Arte 5 African a (1875) In the service of 
the Khedive he established a geographical society in Cairo, 1875, 
and, along with Dr. Gussfeldt, travelled m the deserts between 
the Nile and Red Sea In 1876 a brothei of S founded in his 
honour a S. Institute at Riga, with a capital of ,£1600. 

Schwerin, a town of Germany, capital of the grand-duchy 
of Mecklenburg S , prettily situated on the Schwennersee (14 
miles long by 3J bioad) and several smaller lakes, 47 miles S E, 
of Lubeck by rail. It has a fine castle, erected 1845-58, a 
Gothic cathedral (begun in 1248, completed m the 15th c ), an 
arsenal (1844), a theatre (1832-35), a picture-gallery (800 pic- 
tures), and several higher schools. The chief industries are iron- 
smelting, and the manufacture of tobacco, chocolate, and car- 
nages. S was an ancient Wendish settlement, and from 11 70 
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to 1624 was a bishop's see. Pop. (1875), with garrnbn (346), 
27,980. See Besckreibung von S, (Wismar l 857 ).*~ 06 fc##ra 
an der War the (Polish Skmerzyna), a town of Prussia, in 
Posen, on the river Warthe, 61 miles W. by N. of Posen, 
has a trade m horses, and manufactures brandy. Pop, (1875) 
65S0. 

Sohwer'm, Kurt Chriatoph, Graf voa, a distinguished 

S meial of Friedrich the Great, was bow* m Swedish Pommern, 
ctober 16, 1684. After studying at Leyden, Griefswald, and 
Rostock, he entered the Dutch service as ensign in 1700. In 
1704 he fought under Marlborough and Prmce Eugene, became 
captam m 1705, and next year entered the service of the Grand 
Duke von Mecklenbuig In 17 1 1 he was despatched on a secret 
mission to Kail XII. at Bender, and in 17x9 settled favourably 
foi the Duke his quarrel with the nobility, after defeating their 
army at Waltmuhlen. In 1720 he entered the service of Prussia, 
acted as governor of Peiz, and m 1740 was ennobled by Friedrich 
II , appointed field- maishal, and laised to the command of the 
right wing in the first Silesian War, He contributed greatly to 
the victory at Mollw itz m 1741, and on the conclusion of the peace 
was appointed governor of the forts Neisse and Bneg. On the 
outbreak of the second Silesian Wai he invaded Bohemia, and 
duected the siege of Prag, which fell September 16, 1744. In 
1756, on the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, he took the com- 
mand of the third Piussian aimy, and prevented the junction of 
Generals Piccolommi and Browne, but fell m the storming of the 
Austrian camp before Prag, May 6, 1757. S was the most 
popular general in the Seven Years’ War A marble monument 
was erected by the king to his memory in the Wilhelrasplatz m 
Berlin, and his name is still commemorated in the popular songs 
of Germany, See Leben des Grafen von S. (Berk 1790). 

Schwyz, one of the mountain cantons of Switzerland, bor- 
denng N on the Lake of Lucerne, and S. on that of Ziinch, 
Area 350 sq miles , pop. (1876) 49,216 (of whom 98 per cent, 
are Roman Catholics). The highest point m the canton — and 
the only one which rises above the snow-line — is the Rieselstock, 
9200 Let high S also contains the beautiful group of the Righi 
(q v); and other peaks are those of the Rossberg (514X feet), 
the Great My the (6243), and the Little Mythe (5954) 'I he in- 
habitants are chiefly engaged in rearing cattle, in cultivating fruit, 
and m making cotton, silk, and straw wares. Only a very small 
extent of country is cultivable, and a gieat portion is under 
wood S. was one of the tluee original Swiss cantons , since 
1848 its government has been thoroughly democratic, consisting 
of a^council of 81 members, whose enactments must be ratified 
by the people at large — S , capital of the above canton, nestles 
at the feet of the Great Mythe and Little Mythe, has a good 
parish church ^774), and a pop. (1876) of 6163. 

Sciacca (the Thermo: Sdinuntina of Pliny), a walled city on 
the S coast of Sicily, 38 miles W.N W of Gircenti The chief 
edifices ate a cathedral founded by Roger I s daughter Julietta, 
the ruined castles of the Luna and Perollo families, the modem 
palazzo of the Marchesa San Giacomo, and such quaint mediaeval 
buildings as the Case *1 nolo and Casa Starepinto. The trade 
of S is almost nil, but fishing and the manu r acture of pottery are 
carried on to some extent. Pop (1874) 19,209 The volcanic 
Monte San Calogero (1279 feet), 3 miles to the E , abounds like 
the intervening valley in hot sulphui spungs, which attract many 
patients ; and off the coast a valuable coral reef discovered in 
1875 employs several hundreds of coral-fishers 

Scisen'idse, a family of Teleostean fishes, of the Acanthrop • 
terous section of the order. It includes the Maigie (Sctana 
aquila ) of the Mediterranean Sea, an occasional visitant to the 
British coasts, the Pogonws or Drumfish (q. v ), and other forms. 
The b. are allied to the perches. They have a single row of 
teeth m each jaw The air-bladder is often provided with ap- 
pendages, the body is compressed, and the aoisal fin is either 
single or double. 

Sciatica is the term applied to neuralgia of the great sciatic 
nerve. The pain of S. is referred to the course of the sciatic 
nerve or its branches, and may be confined to the gluteal region 
or upper part of the thigh, spreading into neighbouung parts, 
and running down the back of the thigh to the leg and soles of 
the feet Sometimes only isolated parts Ate affected, as the knee- 
joint, the calf of the leg, or the sole of the foot S. generally 
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lasts for two or three months, and is apt to recur. It is often 
associated with general debility, and sometimes there is a pre- 
vious history of gout, rheumatism, or syphilis. S. is very ob- 
stinate as regards treatment; but the most reliable medicines 
are aconite, strychnia, phosphorus, and iron. 

Science is knowledge systematised. By generalisation from 
known facts, it aims at the establishment of broad principles 
from which these facts are immediate deductions, and by which 
they are linked together in one consistent whole. Such is S. 
generally. The various facts of experience, however, which fall 
within the range of scientific discussion, naturally group them- 
selves into several categories which are collectively known as * the 
sciences.' For.example, there is mathematics, the S. of number 
and magnitude, which of all sciences is the most complete in it- 
self, being based on a few principles, axiomatic in their simplicity, 
universal in their comprehensiveness. There is natural philo- 
sophy, embracing the special departments of physics, chemistry, 
geology, and astronomy, and treating of all phenomena of inani- 
mate nature. The great generalisation which here holds is the 
conservation of energy, a principle which is to a certain extent 
applicable to phenomena of life and mind. As we pass to these 
higher subjects, the principle of the transformation of energy 
merges into that of evolution, whose laws are but now begin- 
ning to be understood. Perhaps the most natural classification 
of the sciences is that here indicated, namely, the grouping of 
them according as they discuss energy, life, or mind. To give a 
more elaborate classification has been attempted, but with small 
success; pnd even in such a general arrangement it is impossible 
to draw hard and fast lines of separation. See Biology, Geo- 
logy, Physics, Psychology, &c., for more details regarding 
the nature of the several categories m which the sciences are 
grouped. With metaphysics S. has nothing in common. \ It 
builds upon facts of experience, postulating the existence of 
matter and energy. 

SciU'a. See Squill, 

Scill f y Isles, a group of ajjout eighty islands, islets, and 
rocks, scattered over an area of io sq. leagues, 25 miles W.S.W. 
of Land’s End, and 36 of Penzance, the nearest port. Only five 
are inhabited— St. Mary’s, Trcscaw, St. Agnes, St. Martin's, and 
Brylier — and these with Sampson have an area of 3560 acres, 
and a pop. (1S71) of 2090; 2627 in 1851, a decrease due to 
emigration. Rising steeply from the sea, and lashed by the full 
fury of Atlantic winds and waves (the latter sometimes exceed- 
ing a force of 6000 lbs. per sq. foot, and toweling to a height of 
over 100 feet), these islands have been a terror to mariners from 
the day when Sir Cloudcsley Shovel perished off them with four of 
his vessels (1707) to the loss of the German mail-steamer Schiller 
(1875) with 312 lives. Their formation is grannie, the soil a fer- 
tile peat, and so mild is the climate that semi-tropical trees and 
plants (palms, flowering aloes, cacti, rare ferns, & c.) flourish un- 
checked by winter cold. Early crops of potatoes and asparagus arc 
harvested in May, and the reaiing and export of these for the Lon- 
don market form with fishing and pilotage the staple industiies of 
the Scilliotcs. Each of the inhabited islands has a modern church, 
but the Abbey of Trescaw lies in ruins, and the old church of St, 
Mary’s is now only used as a mortuary chapel. Other lions of 
the S. I. arc the residence of <he Lord Proprietor, with exquisite 
gardens of 15 acres, adorned by the figureheads of wrecked ves- 
sels, Oliver’s 'l ower, and King Charles’s Castle, all on Trescaw ; 
on St. Mary’s, Star Castle (1593), the Logan Stone of 45 tons, 
and the Rock Basins of Peninnis Head, variously ascribed to 
Druids or the action of the weather ; the lighthouses of St. Agnes 
and of the Bishop’s Rock. Hugh Town, the capital, on St. 
Mary’s, has a good harbour, which was entered (1S77) by 209 
vessels of 14,716 tons, and cleared by 194 of 13,499, the imports 
amounting (1876) to £2104. 

The Greeks probably included both the S. I. and the western 
part of Cornwall under the name Cassiterides (Sansk. kastira , 
‘tin’), as there are hardly any traces of tin- woi kings in the 
islands themselves. iEthclstan wrested them from the Danes in 
928, and Henry I. granted them to Tavistock Abbey, with 
whose other possessions they passed to the Crown at the disso- 
lution of the monasteries. Leased by Elizabeth to the Godol- 
phins, they furnished an asylum to Prince Charles (1646), were 
captured by Blake for the Parliament (1651), and in 1830 pas^d 
by purchase to Mr. Augustus Smith, the * King of Sally > (died 
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August 31, 1872). Under the latter's beneficent but despotic 
rule, the islands emerged from their former rude and thriftless 
condition to a state of prosperity, where taxes, licences, and 

B rism are things unknown. He encouraged horticulture, 
id schools with compulsory attendance, established a regu- 
lar service of steamers, ana brought the islands into closer com- 
munication with the mainland by a submarine cable. See 
McMullen’s L (Lond. 1S69). 

Scimitar (Pers. chimhher ), an Oriental sword, the blade of 
which is single-edged, short, curved, and broadest at the point 
end. It is a favourite weapon of the Persians and Turks, 

Scinde (Sansk. Sindh = Ind), a province of British India, 
on the N.W. frontier, forming an appendage to the Bombay 
Presidency, from which it is divided by the Runn of Cutch and 
the peninsula of Gujerat. It occupies the lower basin and the 
delta of the Indus, being separated on the W. by mountains and 
the river Hubb from Beluchistan, and bounded on the E. by the 
Thur or great Indian desert in Rajputana. The total area, ex- 
cluding trie dependent state of Khyrpore (q. v.), is 46,600 sq, 
miles, and the pop. (1872) 2,192,415. It is divided, for adminis- 
trative purposes, into five districts or collectorates, the whole 
being under the charge of a commissioner, who resides at Kurra- 
chi, the seaport and largest town in the province. Hyderabad, 
the former native capital, and Shikarpur, the centre of trade with 
Afghanistan, are the next most important towns. 

Soil, Products , Trade , &-Y. — The greater part of S. forms 
a level sandy plain formed by the alluvial action of the Indus, 
but the N.W. portion is broken up with hills. The average 
temperature of the summer months is 95® F. ; of the winter, 
6o r \ The thermometer often rises to no°, and sometimes falls 
below freezing point. Little or no rain falls ; sometimes two 
or three years pass without a shower, and the annual average is 
orfly 5 inches. Agriculture, therefore, is entirely dependent 
upon irrigation from the Indus and subsidiary canals. The chief 
food crops are jowari and bajri, two sorts of millet ; rice and 
wheat aic also grown, as well as cotton, oil-seeds, and tobacco. 
In 1876-77, out of 3,000,000 cultivated acres, 917,000 were 
under millets, 511,060 under rice, 354,000 under wheat, and 
74,000 under cotton. Wild animals include the lion and the 
wild ass ; the chief domestic animal is the camel ; buffaloes are 
largely bred in the swamps, and sheep and goats in the hilly 
tracts ; the horses are small but hardy. The trade of S. almost 
entirely centres at the port of Kurrachi (q. v.). The exports are 
cotton, wool, and grain. Cotton was first exported in 1861, ten 
yearn later the quantity despatched was 70,000 bales, and 12,000 
cwts. unpressed. The wool comes chiefly from Beluchistan ; the 
first consignment was in 1853, and in 1870 the export was valued 
at £300,000. In 1876-77 the total exports, foreign and coast- 
wise, were valued at nearly £2,750,000 sterling, including grain, 
£485,000, cotton £390,000, wool £719,000 ; the imports were 
valued at more than £2,500,000, chiefly European piece-goods, 
native piece-goods, and treasuic. The manufactures are incon- 
siderable, the chief being carpets at Shikarpur, and gold and silver 
embroidery at Hyderabad. A railway from Kurrachi to Kotri, 
106 miles, was opened in 1861, and is now in process of extension 
to the Punjaub. Steam navigation on the Indus, which dates from 
1835, is under the same management as the railway. The total 
revenue of the province in 1870 amounted to £622, 1S8, of which 
the land tax brought in two-thirds. This tax was formerly paid 
in kind, at the rate of one- third of the gross produce. There is 
now a fixed rate, payable in money, which varies with the 
facilities lor irrigation ; the average land tax and water charge 
is 4s. 6d per acre. Education has of late years made much 
progress. In 1S70 there was a total of 436 Government and 
private schools, attended by 14,397 pupils ; the expenditure was 
£13,887. Vaccination is also being extended, and is readily 
welcomed by the Mahommedans. The police force numbers alto- 
gether 3885 officers and men. There arc 900 British and 2000 
native infantry, besides three regiments of S. horse, stationed at 
Kurrachi, Hyderabad, and Jacobabad. 

Pace and Language. — The great majority of the population, 78 
per cent., are Mahommedans, who may be divided into two classes 
— the Scindis proper, who are probably the original Hindu inhabi- 
tants converted to Islam, and the subsequent invaders from 
Beluchistan and Afghanistan. The Hindus, who form only 
18 per cent., are chiefly engaged in tiade. They are said to 
have mostly come from the Punjaub, and are not very strict in 
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their religious observances. The language spoken is Scindi, a 
most heterogenous compound of Sanskrit and Arabic origin, which 
has no literature, and uses either the Hindi or Arabic alphabet. 

History. — The Hindu kingdom of S., which included the Pun- 
jaub, .and whose capital was Alor, near the modern Rohri, was con- 
quered by the Mahommedans in 713 a.p., 300 years before the 
invasion of Hindustan proper. It was at first a dependency of the 
Arabian califs, and five independent dynasties are counted before 
the Talpur family, who are of Beluchi origin, established them- 
selves in 1783. It was with this family, whose dynastic title 
was Amir (Mir), that the British came into collision in con- 
nection with the Afghan war and the free passage of the Indus. 
In 1839 it was found necessary to occupy the fort of Kurrachi, 
and to force a passage up the river for the conveyance of military 
stores contrary to a previous treaty. Sir James Outram was 
appointed Resident at Hyderabad ; but in 1842 Sir C. Napier 
was sent with supreme political and military authority to enforce 
demands which involved the surrender of the independence of 
the country. Both these officers expressed their disapproval of 
the orders of the government which they had to carry out. The 
Amirs were divided among themselves ; and in February 1842 
their Beluchi army attacked the Residency, which Outram was 
compelled to evacuate. Two days later, Sir C. Napier won the 
decisive victory of Meeanee (q. v.), with only 2800 men of all arms 
against a warlike enemy of 28,000 strongly posted. The Amirs 
surrendered Hyderabad with a treasure of ^1,000,000 sterling, 
and also gave themselves up. After another battle at Dubba, S. 
was declared a conquered country, and permanently annexed to 
the British possessions in India. Sir Bartle Frere was Commis- 
sioner of S. from 1851 to 1S59, a period which includes the 
Mutiny, when the Sepoys mutinied at Kuriachi, but the out- 
break was piomptly repressed. The descendants of the dis- 
possessed Amirs still reside at Hyderabad. It has recently been 
proposed to separate S. from Bombay, and form it into a new 
province, together with the frontier districts of the Punjaub. 
See Gazetteer of Sindh, by A. W. Hughes (Lond. Bell & Sons, 
1874 ) ; and Burton’s £. Revisited (Lond. 1877). 

Scin'diah (Sindia), the hereditary title of the great Maliratta 
dynasty which rules at Gwalior (q. v.) in Central India. The 
founder, Ranojee S., of Sudra descent, was originally a slippei- 
bearer to the Pcishwa, or hereditary prime minister of the Mah- 
rattas. He died in 1754. — His grandson, Junkojee S., was 
captured and beheaded by the Afghans after the battle of Paniput 
in 1761, by which the Mahratta design.-, of universal empire in 
India were finally crushed. — Mahadojee S., a younger son of 
the founder of the family, succeeded, and became the leading 
member of the Mahratta confederacy. Till Ins death in 1794 he 
was supreme in Plindustan. His army was officered and drilled 
by Frenchmen; ihe Mogul Emperor, Shah Alum (q. v.), was 
merely a puppet in his hands : he contended not unsuccessfully 
against the British, and established a predominant influence at 
the Peishwah’s court at Poonah. — He was succeeded by his 
grand-nephew, Dowlut Rao S., who was entirely defeated by 
Str Arthur Wellesley in the Deccan, and by Lord Lake in Hindu- 
stan in 1803. During the fourth Mahratta war of 1817, he was 
compelled to give an unwilling co-operation to the British. After 
his death in 1827 the state became disorganised, and order was 
only restored by a British army in 1843 after two pitched battles. 
— The present chief, B&bajee Rao S., was adopted at that 
time. He was loyal during the Mutiny of 1S57, though the 
Gwalior contingent joined the rebels at Delhi. He inherits the 
military instincts of Ins predecessors, and himself manoeuvres an 
army of 22,000 men. He also conducts the civil administration. 
His revenue is nearly one million sterling. In 1875 he attracted 
attention by arresting with his own hand a supposititious Nana 
Sahib. In 1877 he was appointed G.C.B. and general in the 
British army. But despite these honours he does not attempt 
to conceal his dissatisfaction at the continued occupation of his 
fortress of Gwalior by a British garrison. In September 1878 
he was invested with the Star of India. 

Scink or Skink ( Seineus ), a genus of Lacerlilia , or Lizards, 
forming the type of a distinct family — that of the Scincida. The 
head is conical, the eyelids are well developed, and the nostrils 
open in a large scale situated on the nose. Iambs aie usually 
present, although in some members of this family they may be 
rudimentary. The S. ojfuinulis is the Common S., and is found 
in N. Africa and some parts of Asia. It attains a length of 6 or 
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7 inches, and is of a reddish grey colour, banded with darker 
patches, while below, the colour is silvery white. The S. in- 
habits the sand, in which it burrows, when disturbed, with great 
agility. The specific term officinalis is derived from the repute 
in which this lizard was formerly held by the early practitioners 
of the medical art. 

Scintilla tion of the stars is the twinkling or tremulous 
motion which stars appear to possess. The planets, except 
when near the horizon, do not so twinkle ; and it is by their 
steady light that they are at once recognised. These con- 
siderations, together with the undoubted fact that Stars twinkle 
more at some times than at others, suggest the causes of S. to 
be the excessive minuteness of the apparent diameter of a star 
and the disturbing influence of the air. The feeble pencil of 
rays coming from a star is so refracted and broken up by the air 
through which it travels that it reaches the eye in a more or less 
discontinuous manner. The quieter and more homogeneous the 
atmosphere is, the less evident the twinkling ; and the nearer 
the star to the horizon the greater the scintillation, since the rays 
have to travel through a thicker stratum of the air. Violent 
twinkling on a clear still night, therefore, indicates an unsettled 
state in the higher regions of the air, which will probably ere 
long find its way into the lower regions ; and observation has 
established such a connection between the weather and the S. 
of the stars. 

Sci'o, or Khi'O (anc. Gr. Chios ; Turk. Sakisadasi ), a Turkish 
island of the yEgean, to the S. of the Gulf of Smyrna, 5 miles 
from the mainland. It has an extreme length of 32 and breadth 
of 18 miles, an area of about 400 sq. miles, and a male pop. 
(official Salname for 1877) of 18,599. The surface is moun- 
tainous, especially in the N., attaining in Mount Elias (anc. 
Peh turns) an elevation of 4156 feel. Wood and water arc scarce, 
but the soil is of great fertility, yielding in abundance figs, 
oranges, citrons, pomegranates, and vines, irom which an excel- 
lent wine is made. Of four harbours, the best is Delphino, on 
the S. coast, which carries on a considerable export trade in fruits, 
cotton, wool, silk, leather, raki, and guni-mastic ; and in 1873 
there clcaied 3027 sailing vessels of 92,398 tons, besides 352 
steamers of 266,780 tons. On the eastern coast is Castro, the 
capital (pop. 13,000), with a castle, four mosques, two lighthouses, 
and a harbour choked up with sand. A political memoir by 
1'iince Gortschakoff gives S. 450 vessels, 5S6 churches, and 9 
con\ents, the most important of which, Nea-Moni, possesses one- 
sixth of the island. The birthplace of Ion, Thcopompus, Theo- 
critus, and, according to one tiadition, Homer (‘the blind old 
man of Scio’s rocky isle ’), S. with the other Ionian States was 
subject to Persia (494-479 ti.c.), and was next a member of the 
Athenian League, till an attempted revolt (412) led to its devas- 
tation. For ser\^:e in the Syrian and MithndaLic war* it received 
the Roman franenise ; it was captured by the Genoese { 1346) and 
by the Turks (1566) *, and on the outbreak of the Greek insurrec- 
tion (1822) was the scene of frightiul cruelties on the part of the 
Turks, which reduced the population from 130,000 to 16,000, 
See ‘The Vilayet of the White Archipelago’ 111 the Geographical 
Magazine for August 1878. 

Sciopp'ius (LatinLed form of Kaspar Schoppe), a celebrated 
German philologist, was born at Neumark, 27th May 1576. He 
studied at Heidelberg, Altdorf, and Ingoklstadt, and had already 
published Poemata V'aria (Held. 1593), and Verisimihum Libri 
1 V. (Nurn, 1596), when in 1597 he visited first Rome, then 
Bohemia, Poland, and Holland, returning to Rome in 1598, when 
he abjured the Protestant faith. I Iere he was greatly favoured 
by the Pope, was made a count, and got a pension of 600 crowns. 
In 1607 he commenced his long series of invectives with an 
attack on Scaliger, followed by numerous pamphlets against the 
Protestants, whom he proposed to * exterminate. * He next 
assailed James I. of England, for which, three years after, he 
was beaten by the servants of the English ambassador at Mad- 
rid. From 161S to 1630 he lived chiefly at Milan, planning a 
reform of Latin grammar which proved impracticable. His 
next attacks were directed against the Jesuits, whom he sus- 
pected of frustrating his claims dt the Diet of Ratisbon. In 1636 
S. retired to Padua, where he continued to study industriously 
in seclusion. He published a defence of himself and some poli- 
tical tracts against Machiavclli. He died at Padua 19th Novem- 
ber 1649. His numerous lampoons exhibit a profound know- 
ledge of at least the lower side of human nature ; his learning 
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was undoubtedly great, and his mastery of Latin style not inferior 
to that of Scaliger. Among his writings may be mentioned 
Suspectarum Lectionum Libri V, (Niirnb. 1597), Commmtatio de 
Arte Critica (Niirnb. 1 597 ), Observations Lingua Latina (Frank, 
1609), Grammatica Philosopkica, sive Institutions Grammatics 
(Mil. 1628), Paradoxa Literaria (Mil. 1628), and De Scholarum 
et Studiorum Ratione (Pad. 1636). 

Scip'io, Publius Cornelius, surnamed Africa'nus 
major, one of the most renowned of ancient Romans, was 
the son of Publius Cornelius S. t and was born at Rome in 234 
B.c, In 218, when only seventeen, S. was with his father 
at the battle of ,Ticinus, and is said to have saved his life. He 
fought as a tribunus militum at Cannie (216), and after the 
battle rallied some of the fugitives. lie had gained great popu- 
larity, when in 212 he was chosen curule ccdile . A tribune, 
indeed, objected that he was too young. * If I have votes 
enough, I shall have years enough,’ was the answer. In 211 Ids 
father fell in Spain, and next year the .Senate increased the 
forces there and placed them under a proconsul. For this hazar- 
dous office S. was the only candidate, and the people, reassured by 
his confidence, elected him unanimously. He arrived in Spain 
during that summer. The peninsula had been wholly sub- 
dued by the Carthaginians, who had three armies there under 
the two Hasdrubals and Mago. Disunion among them, how- 
ever, aided S. lie at once boldly attacked New Carthage, their 
chief stronghold and arsenal, and carried it by storm in one day. 
S. found here, besides supplies, many hostages, by his leniency 
towards whom he won over the native Spanish. In 209 lie bril- 
liantly defeated Hasdrubal at Bwculo. Next year Mago was 
beaten by the propraetor Silanus, and withdrawing to southern 
Spain, he united with Hasdrubal, son of Cisco. They long 
declined battle, but in 207 were decisively crushed by S. at Silpia. 
The Carthaginians fled to Cades, the native chiefs declaied for 
Rome, and Spain lay at S.’s feet. Rent on the final overthrow of 
Hannibal, he now visited Africa to gain the alliance of Massimssa 
kmg of Numidia, where he met Hasdrubal on friendly terms. 
Returning to Spain, he rigorously crushed a native rebellion, 
and soon after, though dangerously ill, quelled a legion which 
had mutinied. Then, (Lades having surrendered, he resigned 
his command and returned (206) to Rome. In 205, though only 
thirty, he was elected consul and received the province of Sicily, 
with leave to invade Africa, but with no forces ; yet he got an 
army together, composed largely of volunteers, and sailed for 
Africa in 204. Massimssa joined him, while Syphax, another 
Numidian king, supported Carthage. S. burned the Carthaginian 
camp in 203 and shortly after routed an army under Hasdrubal. 
Hannibal now arrived and sought peace, but S.’s terms were 
too severe, and the armies met for a supieme struggle at Zarna, 
19th October 202. The victory fell to S., and in 201 his humbled 
foe signed a peace. S. returned to Rome in triumph. lie re- 
ceived the surname Africanus, and the people wished to give 
him a dictatorship and other honouis, which lie wisely declined. 
In 194 he was again consul. In 103 lie crossed to Afnca and 
met Hannibal. In 190 he served under his brother in the war 
against Antiocluis. S. ’s foes now grew active. Cato, Gracchus, 
and others accused him of extravagance and treachery. lie was 
tried on the anniversary of Zama. Reminding the people of that 
event, he rushed to the capitol to leturn thanks for it, and the 
people followed. Next day he left Rome, which lie never 
enteied again, and died (183) in voluntary exile at his country seat 
at Litenium in Campania. S. was the greatest Roman com- 
mander before Julius Cscsar. Not to be compared with his illus- 
trious adversary in originality, resource, subtlety, and daring, he 
• displayed an indomitable resolution, an imperious will, an exalted 
faith ir? his country’s destinies, and in the favour of the gods towards 
himself that enabled him to use with irresistible effect the soldiery 
of Rome, and to utterly vanquish the most brilliant military genius 
of antiquity. His Grecian culture shed a halo of refinement 
round his image, and we are tempted to forget in the hero and 
scholar the insolent rebel against the majesty of law. — Publius 
Cornelius S. jfimilianus, surnamed Africanus Minor, 
son of L. ZEmilius Raullus, and adopted by Publius Scipio, son 
of the preceding, was bom at Rome, 185 D.c. He fought at 
Pydna in 168. While in Greece he acquired a life-long love of 
Greek literature and art, and began his friendship with Polybius. 
In 151 he served in Spain with great personal bravery, and in 
*49 went to Alrica as a military tiibunc and shared in the third 



Punic War, His genius was the secret of every Roman success. 
When he returned to Rome in 148 all went wrong, and he was 
unanimously recalled to complete the ruin of Carthage (147-46). 
On his return home he was awarded a splendid triumph. In 
spite of his Grecian tastes he maintained simplicity of life, and 
when censor in 142 got many enemies by his efforts to suppress 
luxury. In 139 he was even tried, but was acquitted. In 134 he 
was re-elected consul and despatched to subdue Spain, which he 
accomplished by the capture of Numantia (133). At this time his 
brother-in-law Tiberius Gracchus^ was heading the popular move- 
ment for reform. S. was a moderate conservative ; he recog- 
nised the existence of social and agrarian evils, but one or two 
faint efforts at reform had convinced him that a revolution would 
be necessary to cure the evils of the state, and S. shrunk from a 
revolution. His popularity declined, and one day, when Papirius 
Carbo accused him in the Forum, the people responded with 
shouts of ‘ Down with the tyrant P Next morning he was found 
dead in his room. Mommsen {Rom. Gesch .) says of him: 

* The history of Rome presents various men of greater genius 
than Scipio ZEmilianus, but none equalling him in moral purity, 
in the utter absence of political selfishness, in generous love of 
his country, and none, perhaps, to whom destiny has assigned a 
more tiagic part.’ 

Sci're Fac ias, in English law, is a writ to enforce the exe- 
cution of judgments, patents, or matters of record ; or to vacate, 
quash, or annul them. 

Scir'pus is a genus of leafy or leafless, usually tall, marsh or 
water plants, with creeping lootstocks, belonging to the natural 
order type races. The spikelets are several, in terminal or lateral 
cymes, heads, or clusters ; the glumes imbricate all round the 
rachis ; the flowers hermaphrodite ; the perianth of six or fewer 
short bristles ; the stamens three ; the style two to three cleft, 
not swollen at the base, deciduous ; and the fruit compressed or 
three- angled. S. consists of upwards of fifty species, met with 
in all climates. The Bulrush (q. v.) is the most useful repre- 
sentative of the genus. 

SciuTid®. See Squirrel. 

Scleroba'sic Coral (from Or. sklTros , ‘hard,’ and basis, a 
‘base’), the name given to corals, of which the Red coral 
{Co. allium rubrum ), the- Isis or Mare’s-tad coiai, the Gor- 
gouias, &c. f aie good examples, and in which the living 
polypes are situated on the outside of the coral substance. These 
polypes, as a rule, belong to the order Alcyottaria (q. v.) of the 
Ca' lent crate group, and have eight fringed tentacles. The 
S. C. varies in composition. It may be hard and limy, as in 
Red coral, or horny as in Gorgonias, or partly limy and partly 
lloiny as in Iris. Although the S. C. is situated within the 
animal tissues which form it, it is in reality placed external to 
the bodies of the animals which coat it. The S. C. is formed by 
the bases or lower portions of the polypes, and is not secreted by 
their internal parts as in the opposite or sclerodermic coral. The 
latter is secreted within the bodies of the polypes ; it exists out- 
side the living parts, and exhibits distinct cups or calyces in winch 
the soft parts are protected. These cups arc wanting in the 
S. C. The Scleroderma forms are the reef-building corals. 

Scleroder'mi (from Gr. skier os, ‘hard,’ and derma , ‘hide,’ 
or ‘skin'}, a family of Telcos tea n fishes included in the sub- 
order Piecing na/ hi (q. v.). The snout is conical, and the mouth 
is toothed in front of the snout. The hody is invested in an 
armour of hard scales. To this group belong the Os'tnu ions and 
Balistes — the Trunk and File iislies. 

Scleroder'mic Coral. See Scleroeasic Coral. 

Scleros'toma (from Gr. s klcro^ ‘hard,’ and stoma , ‘mouth ’), 
a parasitic genus of Worms {Scolct id a), of which one species 
S. syngamus, causes the disease known as die ‘gapes’ in 
poultry. The symptoms of this disorder consist in the bird 
gaping, sneezing, gasping for breath, and otherwise indicating 
tli.it some obstruction of the air-passage is present Other 
species of this genus occur in horses and pigs. S. armatum 
occur in the intestines, arteries, and in other situations in the 
hotse. tetrachantum occurs in the ccecum and colon of the 
horse, and S. dentatum is found in the ccecum and colon of the 
pig. Cobbold says that the females of the S. of the fowl mea- 
sure Jihs of an inch in length, the males measuring Jth inch. 
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The young: are supposed to pass the primary stages of develop- 
ment within an insect-host. For the successful removal of these 
worms from fowls it is necessary to pass a feather denuded of 
web save at its tip into the windpipe, and by twisting it round to 
extract the worms. The feather may be dipped in a weak solu- 
tion of tobacco, whilst by some the simple application of turpen- 
tine to the throat of the biid is considered to be a sufficient 
remedy. An opening into the windpipe is necessary when the 
disease has proceeded to an extreme extent. All observers agree 
in strongly recommending the thorough destruction of the para- 
sites after removal. If they are merely thrown on the ground, 
the eggs may become distributed far and wide, and may thus 
cause fresh infection. 

Sclero'tium (from Gr. shleros, ‘hard') is a spurious genus 
of Fungi, the strange forms referred to it consisting (as implied 
by the name) of a mass of cells compacted into irregular 
tuberous bodies. They are either entirely free, or more or less 
imbedded in the substances on which they grow. They are 
found on decaying agarics, on herbaceous stems, rotten wood, 
amongst moss or dung, on putrefying roots or fruit, or even on 
decomposed animal matter. 

Scole'cida, an important division of the animal kingdom, 
including those animals known as parasitic worms, but which 
are removed by their structure from the true worms or Annelida 
(q. v.). The exact zoological position of the S. is still a matter 
of dispute. By many zoologists they are placed as one of the 
two divisions of the sub-kingdom Echinozoa (q. v.) or Atmuloida ; 
while others regard the S. as more properly forming a section 
of the lower Annulosa under the heading Vermes or worms. 
The characters of the S. are derived from the usual absence 
of lime in their integument, and from the possession of a water - 
vascular system . The nervous system consists of one or two 
ganglia, closely situated together. In this heterogeneous group 
are included the Platyelmia or fiat worms ; the Nematelmia , or 
round worms ; and the Kotifera (q. v.) or wheel animalcules. 
The Platyelmia (q. v.) includes the Tanida (tapeworms); Trent a - 
toda (q. v.) (Flukes) and Imbellaria. The Nematelmia (q. v.) 
are represented by the Nematoda ; Garduuca (see Gordius) ; and 
Acanthocephala or ‘ thorn -headed ’ worms. 

Scolex. See Tapeworm. 

Scolopa'cidee, the Snipe family, a large group of Grallatorial 
or Wading birds, including a large number of subdivisions. The 
characters of this important group are (i) a long, slender, and 
compressed bill, grooved to the tip; (2) nostrils placed 111 a 
groove at its base, and closed by membrane ; (3) the shortness 
or absence of the hinder toe. The wings are long and pointed. 
The chief sub-families regarded by most naturalists as being 
included in this group are the Li /nos in or, Potanina : , 7 ringina 
(see Sandpiper), Scolopacitia (see Snipe), and Phalaropodina. 

Scolopen'dra. See Centipede. 

Scolopen'drium. See Hart’s Tongue. 

Scoly'tus, a genus of beetles, the type of a family Scolytida , 
often known as the * wood-borers.* The body is long, cylindrical, 
and truncated at either extremity. The colour is black or brown. 
These beetles excavate mines under the bark of trees, and gene- 
rally attack trees of advanced age. S. destructor ravages old clm- 
trees. Other genera are Xyloterus , Tomicus , and Hylurgus . T. 
monographus is famous for its power of drilling holes in malt- 
liquor casks in India. The eggs are deposited in the bark of the 
trees. The affected bark should be taken off the trees, and the 
larvae exposed to the attack of birds. 

Scombereso'cidSB, a group of Teleostean fishes represented 
by the Saury Pike { Scomber csox) and other genera, and forming 
a division of the Plectognathi (q. v.). They are recognised by 
the premaxillary and maxillary bones united at the sides of the 
mouth. 

Scomberld®, the Mackerel family, a group of Teleostean 
fishes, in which the body is of ovate and compressed shape, and 
the scales usually minute or invisible. The fins are well-deve- 
loped, and the pectorals are usually long, narrow, and pointed. 

1 here are usually two dorsal fins, the first being spinous and 
long ; the tail fin is generally forked. In this large group are in- 
cluded the John Dory {Zeus faber ), the Boar-fiirii {Capros a per), 
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the Opah-fish (Lampris), the Scad (q. v.), the Centrolophus or 
Black-fish, the Pilot-fish (q. v.), the Sword-fish (q. v.), the Mac- 
kerel (q. v.) the Tunny, See. All the S. are marine in habits. 
Many are excellent food fishes ; e.g., the mackerel and tunny. 
The majority inhabit warm seas. 

Scone (pron. Scoon ), a village of Perthshire, Scotland, on the 
Tay, is 2 miles by rail N. of Perth. It is called regalis civitas 
as early as the beginning of the 10th c. An abbey was founded 
here by Alexander I. (111$), in place of an older monastery, and 
here too was kept the stone, said to have been brought from 
Iona in 834, on which the Scottish kings were crowned till 
Edward I. carried it to Westminster. S., however, was used as 
the place of coronation by Robert the Bruce and many of the 
Stuarts till Charles II., who was crowned here in 1651. The 
ancient abbey was destroyed in 1559. The neighbouring palace 
of S. is a residence of the Earls of Mansfield. Pop. (1871) 
of parish, 1914, 

Sco'pas, a Greek architect and sculptor of the late Attic 
school, was born at Paros towards the closo of the 5th c. B.c. 
lie designed the temple of Athena at Tegca, and produced some 
of the sculptures on it. lie also shared in the building of the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and was the sculptor of several 
friezes on the Mausoleum. In sculpture proper his greatest work 
was the group in which Neptune, Thetis, and the Nereids conduct 
Achilles to Deuce. In Pliny’s time this group stood in Rome, 
where also was his splendid representation of the destruction of 
Niobe’s children. Some portions of this latter are now in the 
Florence Gallery. S. also produced a Pythcan Apollo, a Diony- 
sus, and several Vemises. Like Praxiteles (q. v.), with u hom 
he is associated in the foundation of the later Attic school, he 
had much greater freedom and a keener appieciation of beauty 
than the eailier school, but his art was exUemcIy sensuous, and 
contained the germs of decay. 

Score, in music (Ger. parhtur , Ital . partuhne, Fr. partition ), 
a copy of a comporiuon m which each pait L separately shown. 
Printers of music call two or more lines of music united by a 
brace a S., and from this practice of marking or scoring the 
word is derived. Every musician, or at least every composer, 
ought to be able to read a S. at sight. In part-songs and vocal 
compositions generally the S. may be written on two staves ; 
but wheie counterpoint is intioduced and the parts frequently 
cross, a fuller S. is required. A complete vocal and instrumental 
S. allows one staff for each part, excepting the violoncello and 
double bass and the parts for two wind instillments, for which 
one staff is sometimes sufficient, the tails of the notes for one 
instrument being turned upwards, and those lor the other down- 
wards. Modern composers have adopted different plans of 
grouping instruments in writing their scores, but the following 
gives an idea of the order which usually prevails : — 

1. Woodwind-instrument'!, s StringeduistrumeHtsfexceptingbas*). 

2 . SofMoned brass instruments. 6, Voices 

3. Loud brass instruments. 7. Bass stringed instruments. 

4 Instruments of percussion. 8. Organ or pianoforte. 

Scoresliy, William, D.D., F.R.S., an Arctic explorer, 
was born at Cropton, Yorkshire, October 5, 1789* His father, 
Captain Wm. S. (born 1760, died 1829), was a most successful 
whale-fisher, and the inventor of the round top-gallant crow’s-nest. 
While studying at Edinburgh University young S. frequently 
accompanied his father to the northern whale-fisheries, and 
became chief mate when only sixteen years of age. In 1806 he 
reached the highest latitude which had then been attained, 81” 
30'. In 1 81 1 he became captain, and made numerous voyages 
to the northern seas, a valuable and interesting record of which 
he published in his Account of the Arctic Regions (2 vols. 1820). 
In 1 822, in the ship Baffin , he explored the eastern coast of Green- 
land, a completely new field uf discovery, and gave his results in 
his Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery (1823). 
He then determined to enter the Church, and with this end in 
view passed through a complete course of divinity at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1829 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Bradford, Yorkshire. His scientific career, however, did not 
cease, for lie continued to devote great attention to magnetic 
phenomena, and undertook voyages to the United States (1847) 
and to Australia (1855-56) in prosecution of his researches. 
These he submitted in reports to the British Association ; and 
published besides a valuable work entitled Magnetical Invest tga* 
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turns (2 vols. 1839-48), which contains most of his individual 
labours in this direction. He was also the author of Discourses to 
Seamen, Sabbaths in the A retie Peg tons, 8 cc.,md of a Life of his father 
(1851). He died at Torquay, March 21, 1857. See Life of William 
S by his nephew, R. E. Scoresby- Jackson (Lond. 1861). 

Sco'rice, volcanic ashes varying in colonr from reddish-brown 
to black. In appearance they resemble the ordinary slags of 
iron furnaces, having been formed by cooling in much the same 
circumstances. 

Scor'pion {Scorfijo\ a genus of Araehnida forming the type 
of the family Scorpionida, and order Pedipalpi {A rthrogastra). 
The legs number four pairs (as in all Araehnida ), but 
the maxillary • palpi, or appendages of the lesser jaws, are 
very long, and are converted into chela or nipping-claws, which 
closely resemble limbs. The abdomen and post -abdomen 
arc segmented, and the telson , or last joint of the tail, bears a 
poison-gland and sting. The tail consists of twelve segments, 
and the limbs are borne by the chest alone, the thorax being 
united with the head, and thus forming a single segment. No 
true antennae or feelers are developed, but the mandibles or larger 
jaws may represent these appendages. The bieathing organs 
exist in the form of lung sacs or pulmonary vesicles in the sides of 
the body, and to which air is admitted by apertures named stig- 
mata. There are four pairs of these sacs in the S. The S. 
inhabits warm climates ; its sting is dangerous under some cir- 
cumstances, but not necessarily fatal. The European species 
{Scorpio Europceus) may attain a length of fiom three to five inches; 
its colour is dark brown. 

The Book-S. is the name given to certain little Arachnidans 
removed 111 zoological position from the ttue S., and belonging 
to the family Chcliferida . The Chelifer Widen is a common 
species inhabiting old. books, and feeding on flies and other insects. 
Fossil scorpions first appear m locks of the Carboniferous age. 

Scor'pion -Fish, or Sea Scorpion, the name given to 
Teleostean fishes belonging to the Tnglida or Gurnards. Tire 
iccl S.-F. ( S'orpaim scrota) is found on the British coasts, and 
in the Mediterranean Seas. whese the spotted S.-F. (.V. porcus ) 
also occurs. The average length is from 12 to 18 inches. 

Scorzone'ra is an extensive genus of the Chuotacca tribe of 
Com pout a , of which the ,V. h upon tea has long been cultivated 
as an esculent under the names of S. or Viper’s glass. It is a 
native of Mid. and S. Europe and the East ; is a yellow- 
flowered perennial, and is botanical Jy allied to the Salsify (q.v.). 
The root, which in shape resembles a cariot, but is smaller and 
dark coloured while internally it is pure white, has been strongly 
recommended for its antibihous propeitics. The taste is sweet 
and agreeable, with a nut-like flavour. It is propnied by boil- 
ing and then peeling, and is usually eaten in the same way as 
asparagus. S. deheiosa , a purple-flowered species, native of 
Sicily, is pci haps supeiior to the above, and S. inberosa of the 
Volga district yields an edible root. Various Chinese, Persian, 
Siberian, Turkish, and N. African species might aEo be utilised. 

Boot, Reginald, born in the fust half of the iGth c., was 
educated at Oxford, and passed the greater portion of his life on 
lus paternal estate of Scotshall in Kent. In 1574 he published 
A Perfiie Platforms of a Hoppe Carden, and m 15S4 appealed 
his attack upon the popular superstitions of the day entitled 
7 'he Discover ie of l Pitches aft. For the scepticism expressed in 
this book S. was subjected to much persecution, and James I., 
one of the authors who most bitterly assailed him, ordered all 
copies of the Discoz>erie to be burnt. S. died in 1 599* J 66S 

there was printed a third edition of the Discovers, lohereunto is 
added a Discourse of the Nature and Substance of Devils and Spirits. 

Soo'ter ( O idem in), a genus of clucks represented by the Black 
S. { 0 . nigra), and by the Velvet S. ( 0 . fused). The common or 
black S. attains the size of a common duck. Its flesh is oily, 
but is largely used during Lent in Roman Catholic countries. 
The Velvet S. occurs in Orkney chiefly, while the black S. is 
found in S. Europe in winter. The latter bird is black, the 
female being of a datk-brown hue. The bill is short and broad, 
and bears a knob at the base of the upper mandible. The tail 
is short and acute, and the lamina or horny plates of the bill are 
well developed. The S. is also named the ‘ Surf duck.’ 

Sco'tia (Or. Shot in, * shadow or darkness ’), a deep, hollow 
moulding, part of which is always in shade, generally used in 
bases* See Mouldinus. 


Scotland, the country forming the northern and smaller por- 
tion of the island of Great Britain, extends from lat* 54° 3° to 
58° 40' N. and from long. i° 46'' to 6° 14" W. It is bounded N. 
by the Pentland Firth, E. by the N. Sea, W. by the Atlantic, 
and S. by the Irish Sea, the Solway Firth, and by England, 
from which it is separated partly by the Tweed, partly by the 
Cheviots. Of an oblong and extremely irregular shape, the 
mainland is 285 miles in length from the Mull of Galloway, the 
most southerly, to Durmet Head, the most northerly point 
Its breadth varies greatly ; from Buchan Ness in the E. to Ardna- 
murchan in Argyllshire the distance is 160 miles; but ( from 
Dornoch Firth to Loch Broom, in the S. of Sutheriandshire, is 
only 24 miles. The E. coast is indented by deep wide inlets, 
chief of which are the Firth of Forth, Firth of Tay, Moray Firth, 
with its lesser readies, Cromarty and Dornoch Firths, and Loch 
Beauly. The word firth (Dan. and Nor, fjord), common on the 
E. coast, is a trace of the Scandinavian element which extends 
along the seaboard from the F orth northwards. Like that of Nor- 
way, the \V. coast of S. is fretted by long, narrow arms of the 
sea, called lochs (comp. Irish loughs), and is fringed by island 
groups. Among the inlets are Loch Assynt in Sutheriandshire, 
Lochs Broom, Ewe, Torridon, and Alsh in Ross-shire ; Hourn, 
Nevish, and Moidart in Inverness-shire ; Sunart, Linnhe, Fyne, 
and Long in Argyllshire. The larger islands in the W. are the 
Hebrides (q. v.), Skye (q. v.). Mull (q. v.), Jura (q. v.), and 
Islay (q. v.) ; Arran and Bute lie within the Firth of Clyde, and 
are sheltered from the Atlantic by the long peninsula of Cantire. 
The S. seaboard is indented by the Solway Firth, Wigton Bay, 
and Luce Bay, and runs out in two bold promontories, Burrow 
Head and the Mull of Galloway. Other notable headlands 
besides those mentioned are the Butt of Lewis, the N. point of 
the Hebrides ; Cape Wrath, the most north-westerly, and Dun- 
capsby Head, the most north-easterly points of the mainland ; 
Tarbet Ness, between the Dornoch and Moray Firths ; Fife 
Ness; and St. Abb’s Head in Berwickshire. Separated from 
Caithness in the extreme N. by the Pentland Birth, are the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands (q. v.). Including the large inlets, 
S. has a coastline of 2500 miles, or I mile of seaboard to II sq. 
miles of area, a proportion only equalled among European states 
by Greece. The areas and population of the thirty-two counties 
into which S. is divided are as follows, according to the census 
of 31st April 1871 : — 


Counties. 

Area in 
Statute Acres. 

Population. 

<u 

£ 

0 a 

i g 

gsr 

£ 

Chief towns. 

Aberdeen 

1,2*10,625 

244,603 

124.18 

Aberdeen 

Arc;yle .... 

2,083,120 

75-679 

s 3 .?5 

Inveraray 

Ayr 

735,262 

200,809 

*74-79 

Ayr 

Banff 

439. 3 *9 

0a,ci2j 

90.38 

Banff 

Bel wick 

297,161 

36,480 

78 58 

Greenlaw 

Bute 

M3>997 

10,977 

75.46 

Rothesay 

Caithness .... 

455.708 


56.17 

Wick 

Clackmannan. . . . 

31,876 

®3>747 

476.78 

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton . . 

172,677 

5M57 

218.14 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries . . 

7°S»946 

74,808 

67.82 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh. . . 

234,0-6 

3-8, *79 

894.59 

Edinburgh 

Kirill or Moray . . 

340,000 

43,012 

82 og 

Elgin 

life . . . . . 

328 427 

160,735 

313 21 

Cupar 

Forfar ..... 

509,840 

2 37.S67 

206 91 

Forfar 

Haddington . . 

179,142 

37,77i 

*34 94 

Haddington 

Inverness ... 

2 j 7 3 3»5 c ‘ t 

87>S3T 

20. 57 

Inverness 

Kincardine .... 

248,284 

34.630 

89,27 

Stonehaven 

Kinross ... 

49,812 

7,198 

92.48 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright . . 

Cn 0,341 

4L&59 

43.89 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark. . . 

568,868 

765.339 

861.04 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . . . 

81,114 

40,094 

323.22 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

137.5*0° 

10,225 

47,60 

Nairn 

Oikney and Shetland . 

508,726 

02,882 

67.22 

Kukwall 

Peebles 

227,809 

12,330 

34 63 

Peebles 

Perth 

1 ,664, 690 

127,768 

49.12 

Pei th 

Renfrew .... 

162,428 

210,947 

854 82 

Renfrew 

Ross and Cromarty 

2» 016,375 

80,955 

25 70 

Dingwall 

Roxburgh 

4 2? .494 

53.974 

80.62 

Roxburgh 

Sclkitk 

166,524 

M.005 

53-83 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

*9 a »579 

98,218 

210.53 

Stirling 

Sutherland . . . 

1,207,188 

*4.3*7 

12.39 

Dornoch 

Wigtown ... 

327,906 

38,830 

75-79 

Wigtown. 


»9 i 496 i* 3 8 

3,360,018 

1x0,30 



The average pop. to the sq. mile is thus 1 10*30, while that of 
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England is 389, and that of Ireland 166. Edinburgh is the 
capital of S., and Glasgow, with a pop. (1877) of 555 , 933 * is 
its chief commercial city. The pop, of S. had increased to 
3,593,929, according to the Registrar-General's returns for 1878. 

Physical Aspect.— For the most part mountainous, S. has 
manv extensive level tracks of great fertility. It is divided 
roughly into the Highlands and Lowlands. Peculiarly the 1 land 
of the mountain and the flood,’ the first is a wild region of grand 
metamorphic ridges and peaks, of lonely glens and upland lakes, 
and of far-stretching tracts of heath and moor. The pastoral 
Lowlands are not, as the name might imply, cntiiely level, but 
are diversified by hill and dale and fertile holme, by grassy 
fells, highly-cultivated plains, and umbrageous ‘dens.* Where 
the Highlands and Lowlands meet, in many parts of Perthshire 
as well as in the far-famed Loch Katrine district, the richest 
natural effects result from the blending of the savage majesty of 
the one with the soft, sylvan beauty of the other. Loch Lomond 
clasps the two regions together ; its N. end is girdled by rugged 
heather hills, while its S. extremity, studded with fairy islets, 
is essentially Lowland. The distinction between Highlands 
and Lowlands by no means corresponds to that between N. and 
S.; the island of Arran, though wholly S. of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
is yet in the Highlands, while Caithness, the most northerly 
county, is for the most part lowland country. Thus, too, the 
whole W. coast, from the Mull of Cantire to Cape Wrath, is in 
the Highlands, the mountains not only reaching to the sea. but 
overspreading the islands ; whereas the E. coast to the N. of 
Aberdeen as far as Taibet Ness is low and sandy. From Aber- 
deen S. as far as Arbroath, the seaward offsets of the Grampians 
form a high, rocky shore. The Grampians (q. v.) may be said 
to divide the two sections of S., but the Highlands include those 
districts into which the great monntain-chain sends its spurs. 
Ben Nevis (q. v.), the highest mountain in the British Isles, has 
an altitude of 4406 feet. Another Grampian summit, well- 
known through its rock crystals, is Cairngorm, 40S3 feel, the 
corner-stone, so to speak, of the counties of Aberdeen, Inverness, 
and Banff. The wildest and highest part of the Grampian ranges 
is near the head-waters of the Dee, where Ben Muichdhui rises 
to 4295 feet. Other celebrated summits aie Braeriach, 4265 
feet, Cairntoul, 4245, and Lochnagar, 3770, in Aberdeen ; Ben 
Lawyers, 3984, Ben More, 3S43, and Sdnehallion, 3547, in 
Perth ; Ben Cruachan, 3693, in Argyll, and Ben Lomond, 3192, 
in Stirling. The Grampians bound Perthshne on the N., and 
on its S. border is the low range of the Sidlaw Hills, and the 
Ochils, prolonged in the Campsie Fells, in Stirlingshire. The 
Lammermoors and Pentland II ills confine the Forth basin on 
the S. ; the Moorfoot Hills are a continuation of the former, 
and Tinto (230S feet), in Lanarkshire, 'an outlying peak of the 
latter. In the ‘south country’ are the Eildon Hills, the Moffat 
Hills, the Lowthers, and the Cheviots (q. v ). The Highlands 
are divided equally into two by Glenmore (‘great glen’), a 
deep gorge about loo miles long, traversed by the Caledonian 
Canal, which consists of the long narrow Lochs Ness and Lochy, 
connected by artificial cuttings with each other and with Moray 
Firth, and with the Atlantic through Loch Linnlie. To the S. of 
the Grampians lies Strathmore, i.e, * the great valley,’ the greatest 
in S., stretching for 100 miles through the counties of Perth, Forfar, 
and Kincardine, with a breadth of from 5 to 10 miles. Lesser 
plains are the Howe of the Mearns (Kincardine), the Curse of 
Stirling, immediately S. of the Ochils, and Carse of Gowrie in 
Perthshire. Even the largest rivers of S. are navigable only for 
a short distance ; the Clyde (q. v.) only to Glasgow, the Forth 
(q. v.) to Stirling, and the Tay (q. v.) to Perth. The lust men- 
tioned is the longest in S., with a course of 126 miles. Other 
notable streams are the Tweed, Spey, Dec, Don, Dcveron, Find- 
horn, N. and S. Esk, and Nith. Of the numerous lakes of S., 
the largest and finest is Loch Lomond (q. v.), the most romantic, 
Loch Katrine (q. v.), the grandest, Loch Maree (q. v.), while Loch 
Awe (q. v.) blends sublimity and beauty in exquisite harmony. 

Geology . — As on the eastern shores of N. America, the so- 
called Laurentian or fundamental gneiss appeals on the W. 
coast of S. as the basis of the stratified rocks. It overspreads 
the whole extent of the outer Hebrides and the western parts of 
Suthcrlandshire, and occurs in patches elsewhere in the W., in 
all cases maintaining a steady N.E. dip. Cambrian rocks are 
represented by a considerable series of unfossiliferous red and 
purple sandstones and conglomerates, well displayed in the W. 
of Ross-slnre, The whole area of central S. as far .S, as the 
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Forth or Clyde is occupied by an immense mass of highly meta- 
morphosed strata, still dipping towards the N.E. Fossils are 
exceedingly rare, having as yet been detected only at Durness'. 
At Easdale, Ballachulish, lkc. f rocks of this formation exhibit the 
perfect cleavage of fine slates, The granite of Aberdeenshire, &c., 
is synchronous with rocks of this period. Southwards from a line 
joining Gtrvan and Dunbar is a wide stretch of Middle Silurian 
strata. It consists chiefly of a scries of grcywackes and dark 
shales, the latter yielding very numerous graptolites, which 
have afforded Mr. Lapworth a basis for the correlation and 
classification of the order. True Upper Silurian strata occur in 
various limited areas, notably in the neighbourhood of Les* 
mahagow. The Lower Old Red Sandstone forms a triangle, 
having a broad base on the coast of Forfarshire, and its apex 
near Helensburgh, on the Clyde. In Roxburgh, Berwickshire, 
and the adjacent counties, a considerable area is occupied by 
the Upper Old Red, which, however, is more typically deve- 
loped and richer in organic remains in Orkney and Caithness, 
and on the southern shores of the Moray Firth. The great 
coal-producing district has its limits at St. Andrews and Dun- 
bar on the K. coast, and at Ardrossan and Dumbarton on 
the W., the most valuable portion being the field of Lanark- 
shire. Here the manufacture of paraffin, and other products of 
the distillation of shale, has now become an industry of great 
importance. The Replihferous sandstones of Elgin are pro- 
bably of Triassic age, while patches of Jurassic and Cretaceous 
rocks are dotted over both sides of northern S. Leaf-beds, &c., 
of the Miocene period, were discovered by the Duke of Argylc 
in Mull, while glacial clays, with interesting fossils of an Arctic 
type, occur in the estuaries of the Forth and Clyde. Permian 
rocks occur in Dumfriesshire. 

Climate and Agriculture. — The climate is very variable, but 
owing to its seaward exposure neither cold nor heat is so extreme 
as m similar continental latitudes. As registered at Castle 
Nevvc, in Aberdeenshire, 912 feet above the sea, and 35 miles 
inland, for a period of 34 years ending 1866, the mean tempera- 
ture in January is 33*597, and in August 58*401. The mean 
annual rainfall is 35 inches. The winds are more variable than 
111 England, and moie violent, especially about the equinoxes. 
Westerly winds prevail during autumn and early winter, but E. 
and N.E. winds are felt severely in spring. While three-fourths 
of England are under cultivation, only one-fourth of S. is arable, 
but this is due to inferiority of climate and sod, for the Scotch 
have acquired the highest reputation as agriculturalists. In 
1878 the arable land in S. was 3,537,000 acres, while 252,000 
acres have been reclaimed (partly for pasture) since 1869. Of 
the acreage under corn crops (187S) as much as 41*8 per 
cent, was in wheat in England, as against 20*7 in Wales, 
and only 5*4 in S. ; but S. had 73 *8 per cent, in oats, while 
England had only 19*7, and Wales 47 ‘8. After three unusually 
bad harvests, that of 1878 was exceptionally good (with excel- 
lent gram and hay crops), amounting in value to not less than 
5 millions sterling. In 1S78 ihere were 1,400,967 acres under 
com crops, 687,319 under grass crops,, 1,153,515 in permanent 
pastuie, and 1,431,524 m clover, sainfoin, and glasses in intation. 
S. had, m 1878, 1,095,387 cattle, 7,036,396 sheep, 140,189 pigs, 
and 191,416 horse?. The sheep and cattle arc chiefly reared m 
the Highlands, and after changing hands at the Falkirk trysts and 
other fairs are fattened on the turnips and grain of the Lowlands, 
and are consumed in the towns or sent to English markets. 

Industries, dry. — Glasgow and Paisley arc the principal seats 
of the cotton trade (105 factories with 36,104 hands m 1876), 
Dundee and other Forfar towns are noted for their jute and 
coarse linens (84 factories, 30,893 hands). Tweeds, tartans, 
arid carpsts are extensively manufactured at Galashiels, Hawick, 
Selkirk, Jedburgh, Bannockburn, Kilmarnock, and Aberdeen, 
floor-cloth at Kukcahly, and damasks and fine linens at Dunferm- 
line. In 1876 there were 257 factories for woollens with 27*728 
hands, 43 for worsted with 10,255, 159 for flax with 45,816, 
12 for hemp with 1831, 4 for silks with 740, and 8 for hosiery* 
with mo. These textile industries thus employed 44,269 males 
and 110,650 females. In the counties of Lanark and Ayr, and 
at Carron in Stirlingshire, are some of the largest iron- works in 
the kingdom. In 1877, 982,000 tons of pig-iron were produced, 
and the average number of furnaces in blast was 117. The yield 
of coal in 1877 from 420 pits amounted to 18,665,552 tons, while 
the production of lead ore was 3207 tons, of silver (at Alva, 
Stirling), 10,720 oz., and of copper ore, 680 tons. There arc large 
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slate quarries in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Perth, and 
Peebles, Marble is found in Argyle, Sutherland, and the Hebrides ; 
granite in the Grampians; and sandstone throughout the 
country. Scotch pebbles are a specialty, and pearls are fished 
in the Teitli, Forth, and Tay. The Clyde ports are world -famed 
for the construction of steam vessels. Shipbuilding is also 
carried on to some extent at Aberdeen, Dundee, Grangemouth, 
&c. The total number of registered sailing -vessels (1877) was 
2542 (885,442 tons), and of steam vessels 902 (451,635 tons). 

S. has valuable river and deep-sea fisheries (herring, haddock, 
cod, ling, &c.). In 1877 the total quantity of herrings cured was 
847,718 barrels, while 561,985 barrels were exported. There 
were 14,623 fishing-boats (value ^1,178,000) and 45,890 men 
and boys employed in 1877. In 1877 the exports of S. amounted 
to ^15,163,608, the imports to ;636>77 2 * s 97> anc * the customs 
to ;£i, 782,683. In 1877 there were 2726 miles of railway lines, 
and the total paid-up capital was ^82,717,408. In 1876 the 
number of Scotch emigrants was 10,097 — the total that left 
Scotch ports, 12,769. 

Religion and Education . — For an account of the prevailing 
religion/ see the section of this article devoted to Ecclesiastical 
History, Frktc Church of Scotland, and United Presby- 
terians. In 1S78 there were 320,000 Roman Catholics, 73,200 
Episcopalians, comprising many of the nobility. The parish 
school system under which S. became celebrated for the general 
diffusion of education gave place in 1872 to a national system 
under school-boards, similar to that established in England by 
the Act of 1871.' (See Public School System of the 
United Kingdom.) S. lias four universities, at St. Andrews 
(founded 1410), Glasgow (1450), at Aberdeen (1494), at Edin- 
burgh (1552). \ Besides the university medical degree, licenses 
are issued by the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
(incoiporated 168 1), the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh 
(1505), and the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 
(1592). Academics of art exisl at Edinbuigh anti Glasgow. 

' Jaw . — The law of S. differs from that of England, resting 
largely on the Roman 01 Civil law. Its chief features are the j 
subject of special notice J throughout this, work. The highest 
tribunal in the country is called the Couit of Session (q. v.), 
buL from its decisions there lies an appeal to the House of 
Lords. It is populaily known as the ‘ T’ailiamcirt I louse,’ a 
name which preserves a memory of the time when S. was a 
separate kingdom and possessed a Pail lament of its own.' Pre- 
vious to the Act 36 and 37 Viet. c. 63 (1873), no ‘law-agent’ 
could conduct a case before this Court unless he were quali- 
fied as a\Y.S. (‘Writer to the Signet’) or S.S.C. (‘Solicitor 
to the Supreme Court’). Ilcncc legal business in the highest 
Scotch courts was exclusively carried on by a distinct class of 
law-agents or solicitors lesidcnt in Edinbuigh, whom provincial 
law-agents, commonly termed proem ators, required to engage for 
this pui pose. By the Act of 1S73, however, one body of ‘law 
agents ’ was instituted for all Scotland, the then existing Edin- 
burgh and provincial practitioners being entitled to have their 
names placed upon the new register of such agents. Inferior 
courts known as sheriff-courts (see Sheriff) arc established in 
every county.' The banisters who act as Counsel of Agents 
in the Supreme Court are called Advocates (sec Advocates, 
Faculty of). 

Civil History of .9 — The early history of the Scottish nation 
is of a semi-mythical nature which almost precludes a faith- 
ful record. At the time (a.p. 80) when the Romans under 
Julius Agricola vainly attempted to subjugate the northern part 
of Great Britain, there can be no doubt that the dominating 
tribe was that of the Piets (q. v.) ; the Scots, properly so called, 
came first from Ireland, about the beginning of the 6th c. 
under the leadership of Fergus MacEic, and established 
the Dalriadic kingdom (sec Dalriada) in Argyle and the 
adjacent Western Islands, but although they brought with them 
a divine religion and the agencies of culture, they did not finally 
establish their ascendancy until the middle of the 9th c., when 
Kenneth MacAlpine united the sovereignty of the two races in 
his own person (A.D. 843). The century that elapsed from 
Kenneth to Constantine II. is chiefly marked by the ravages 
and conquests of the Norsemen, and the extension ot the 
Scottish power S, of the Forth, but it lies deeply in shadow, 
in spite of the profound and critical labours of Skene (q. v.). 
The nth c. is the true dawn of Scottish history. After the fall 
of Macbeth (q. v.) there is at least a certain amount of continuity 


in the historic record. The reign of Malcolm (q. v.) Ceanmohr 
witnessed the beginning of a silent but all-important revolution. 
Hitherto S. had been a purely Celtic kingdom, in language, 
laws, religion, and race. By Malcolm’s marriage with an 
English princess, Margaret (q. v.), sister of Eddgar (q. y.) the 
^Etheling, a Teutonic element was introduced which was 
immensely strengthened by one of the political effects of the 
Norman Conquest, viz., the immigration of those Englishmen 
into S. who could not brook a Norman master. From the time 
of Malcolm English became the language of the court, and 
gradually spread over the S. and E. of the country. In spite of 
race, the happy accident of Malcolm’s marriage delivered Scot- 
land from the fatal supremacy of Celticism , and thus, in spite of 
long-continued national animosities, the union of two nations at 
last became both easy and natural. The Anglicising of S. went on 
vigorously under Malcolm’s sons, all of whom, but notably David 
I, (q. v.), inherited the religious spirit and civilising instincts of 
their sainted mother. The great events of the first half of the 1 2th 
c. were the renewal of the efforts of the Norsemen, and their 
conquest of the Orkneys, the unavailing insurrections of the 
Celtic clans in the N. against the English policy of the kings, 
and the complete subjugation of the Celts of Galloway. 
William (q. v.) the Lyon, grandson of David I., is a notable 
figure in Scottish history. His capture at Alnwick (1 1 74), his 
imprisonment at Falaise, his restoration to freedom on signing 
the Convention which acknowledged the ancient claim of 
England to the overlordship of S., and the renunciation of the 
claim by Richard I. on the eve of the Third Crusade, are to 
Scottish schoolboys perhaps the most familiar incidents of the 
12th c. * The reign of Alexander III. (q. v.) was long remem- 
bered as one of great prosperity and renown. During the dark 
days that followed it was looked back to as a kind of 4 golden 
age.’ «*- The Norsemen now made their last descent, which 
ended in their utter defeat at Largs (a.d. 1263) ; and in 1281 
the king’s only daughter Margaiet married the Norwegian heir 
to the throne, Erie, but died after two years, leaving an only 
daughter of jlier own name, who became heir to the Scottish 
throne. The death of Alexander (1286) and of the Maiden of 
Norway (1290) closed, however, the direct line of William the 
Lyon, and opened the Scottish throne to the ambition of rival 
nobles. The claims of four, John Balliol, grandson of his 
daughter Margaret ; Robert Bruce, son of Isabella ; John Hast- 
ings son of Ada and Florence, Count of Holland, whose preten- 
sions were but small, were referred to Edward I. of England, who, 
m a council held at Norliam (a.d. 1291), decided in favour of 
the first-named, though the actual judgment was not given till a 
year later. John Balliol (q.v.) proved a failure, and, after wear- 
ing the crown for a few years, was dethroned by Edward, and 
died in retirement in l'icardy. S. now fell entirely under 
English rule, until its marvellous resurrection under the auspices 
of William Wallace (q. v.). The revolt which he headed was 
signalised by the brilliant success at Stirling and the crushing 
defeat at Falkirk. After Wallace’s execution (1305), Edwaid 
again attempted a union of the two kingdoms, but the policy of 
‘ independence ’ was immediately taken up by Robert Bruce 
(q. v. ), grandson of the origiual claimant of the throne ; its 
triumph was completed by the glorious victory of Bannock- 
burn, which freed S. for ever from the violent dominion of a 
foreign power. Edwaid II. was forced to come to terms. After 
his death a lasting peace was confirmed by the Treaty of North- 
ampton, and Robert I. recognised as King of Scots. In his reign 
the succession to the crown was definitely settled, and the Third 
Estate was recognised as a necessary part of the national assembly. 
When he died in 1329, his only sou and successor, David II. 
(q. v.), was eight years old. David was the first anointed king 
of S. The 14th c. is chiefly occupied with struggles on the 
part of Scotland to fortify its liberties, and on the part of Eng- 
land to reassert its claims of lordship. Happily for the former 
country, the great war that broke out between England and 
Fiance made it impossible for Edward III. to devote himself to 
the subjugation of the Scots ; and not even the defeat, capture, 
and long imprisonment of the son of Bruce could restore the 
earlier vassalage. The reign of David is the beginning of those 
French alliances which in the long run did no good to Scotland. 
The most notable battles of the century were those of Dupplin, 
Halidon Hill, Neville’s Cross, and Otterburn. The successor 
of David Bruce, Robert II. (q. v.), was the first of the famous 
and unfortunate house of Stewart (q. v, ). His reign was marked 
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by irimost constant Border strife, and the slopes of the Cheviots 
continually re-echoed the war-shouts of a Douglas and a Percy. 
The physical and mental weakness of Robert III. rendered a 
lieutenant necessary in the person of his son David, Duke of 
Rothesay, but the supreme power was virtually in the hands of 
his brothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Buchan, by the 
former of whom the heir-apparent was imprisoned and starved 
to death in Falkland Castle, when Albany became governor. 
Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth has given us a vivid picture of this 
time, and every one remembers the deadly battle between 
the dans Chatlan and Kay, which took place in 1396 on the 
North Inch of Perth. In 1400 Henry IV. of England made 
an ineffectual invasion, with the idea of reasserting the English 
supremacy. The 15th c. opens with the defeat and capture of 
Douglas at Ilomildon (1402), and three years later James, 
Earl of Garrick, heir to the Scottish throne, was captured 
by the English while on his way to France ; his father died 
in the following year, and Albany remained Regent until 
his death in 1419. By far the most important incident of 
Albany’s regency was the defeat, at the 4 sair field o’ Harlaw 9 
(1411), of the last great effort of the Celt to regain ascendancy 
in Scottish politics. The return of James I. (q. v.) in 1424, 
after a captivity of nineteen years, was marked by a vigoious 
and effective exercise of kingly justice, especially in the 
Highlands, which were a prey to anarchy, savagery, and 
every form of brutal license ; but his efforts were prematurely 
interrupted by his murder at Penh, in 1436, by a band 
of disaffected nobles. The great misfortune of Scotland in the 
15th c. was a succession of royal minorities. James II. (q. v.) 
was only six years old at his father’s death, and during the 
young king’s minority there was a constant dispute for his 
guardianship between the chancellors Crichton and Livingstone, 
respective governors of Edinburgh and Stirling castles. The 
House of Douglas increased in power and arrogance, notwith- 
standing the murder, in Edinburgh Castle, of the carl and his 
brother, until James II. attained his majority. Shortly after, 
the murder of the then Earl of Douglas in Stirling Castle, by the 
king’s own hand, gave rise to a civil war, which ended in the 
ruin of this great house. When the Wars of the Roses broke 
out, King James espoused the Lancastrian cause ; but his atten- 
tion being diverted to a meditated recovery of his lost Scottish 
fortresses, he was killed by the bursting of a cannon wlnkt 
besieging Roxburgh (a.d. 1460). James III. (q. v.) was eight 
years old when his father was killed. The influence of Ficncli 
art becomes visible in the architecture of this period, but the 
peaceful and timid character of the monaich invited the barons 
to engage in turbulent enterprises against each other, to form 
leagues of mutual defence against the Crown, and finally drove 
them to revolt. The death of James at the field of Sauchieburn 
(1488) was the culmination of their assault on the royal authority 
and the national prosperity. It is interesting to note that in this 
miserable struggle the 1 merchants, burgesses, and unlanded men ’ 
were on the side of the king ; but the Scottish 4 democracy * was 
still in its infancy, and could give him no effectual help. James 
IV.’s (q. v.) reign was one of the best in Scottish history, though 
it is chiefly remembered by the fatal disaster of Flodden. Ife 
set his nobles to keep their territories in order, chastised Lire 
pirates of the Western Isles, fostered trade, was the first patron 
of printing in Scotland, built famous ships, and encouraged 
boroughs to transfer their allegiance fiom the nobles to himself. 
Even the dismal day of Flodden — one of the worst outcomes of 
the ‘French alliance' — was not without its compensations. 
Like the Wars of the Roses in the sister-country, it gave a death- 
blow to Feudalism. James V. (q.Jv.) was an infant at the time 
of his father’s death, and when his mother married the Earl of 
Angus within a year, his cousin the Duke of Albany was made 
regent. He was unpopular, and on his departure for France in 
the king’s twelfth year, it was arranged, through English influ- 
ence, that James should be, elected to reign (A.D. 1524), lie 
chose as his guardian the Eail of Angus, who proved such a 
tyrant that the youngjdng fled from him by stealth, and revenged 
himself by destroying the Douglas family. The borderers were 
brought into subjection in this reign. War broke out with Eng- 
land, partly connected with the old claim of supremacy, and | 
partly with the Reformation schemes of Henry VIII. It ended 
with the defeat of the Scottish army at Solway Moss, and the king 
died of grief soon after hearing of the birth of h>s only daughter 
Mary (q. v.) (a.d. 1542). The regent was the Eail of Ajrran, , 
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and his objection to English attempts on the Scottish crown led 
to an invasion in 1544 which met with slight resistance; a second, 
shortly after, was, like the first, chiefly devoted to pillage, and 
a third ended with the terrible defeat at Pinkie, 10th September 
r 547, after which the English were, by French assistance, driven 
out. The young queen was married in 1558 to Fran?ois, 
Dauphin of France, who became king in the following year. 
The Reformation in Scotland may be said to date from the 
murder (a.d. 1545 ) of Cardinal Beaton, in revenge for the burn- 
ing of George Wishart. In 1557 the First Covenant was signed, 
and religious uproars followed, in which John Knox came to the 
front. The insurgents effected a treaty at Berwick with Eliza- 
beth of England in 1560, shortly after which the queen-regent 
died, upon which the Estates formally approved the Geneva 
Confession of Faith. In the following year Mary returned a 
widow, and was a second time married (29th July 1565), to her 
cousin Ilenry Stewart, Lord Damley (<j. v.), although her half- 
brother, the Earl of Murray (q. v.), tried forcibly to hinder it. 
The murder of David Rizzio (q. v.), her secretary, finally dis- 
gusted Mary with her husband, who was murdered at Kirk o* 
Field, 9th February 1 567. The subsequent events of her romantic 
and tragic career are world-known : her abduction by Both well, 
her mairiage to the suspected murderer of her late husband, her 
surrender at Carberry, imprisonment in Lochleven, escape, defeat 
at Langside, and fatal lefugc in England, where she found a prison 
instead of a shelter, till she was finally put to deathatFotheringhav, 
8th February 1587. The Regent Murray was murdered at Lin- 
lithgow in 1570, and was succeeded by Lennox, who died from 
wounds received in a scuffle with the Queen’s party during the 
parliament of Stirling (a.d. 1 571) ; the Earl of Mar followed as 
governor and restored Episcopacy, but lived little more than a 
year, and the Earl of Morton became Regent, 24th November 
1572. Oil the same day died J ohn Knox. The new ruler gained 
possession of Edinburgh Castle with English aid, and became 
nearly absolute; but in March 1578 James VI. assumed the 
government, and shortly after Morton was brought to trial and 
beheaded for the murder of Damley. The young king wa 3 
taken prisoner l>y the nobles under the Earl of Gowrie, in the 
Raid of Ruthvcn, 22d August 1581, and forced to acknowledge 
their acts, but escaped a year later, and revenged himself sum- 
marily. In May 1590 he was married to Anne, daughter of 
Frederick II., King of Denmark, and two years later Episcopacy 
was again abolished, and Piesbyterianism established under the 
General Assembly. Religious riots ensued, in which James 
gained his point. The Gowiie Plot occuried in August 1600, 
and yet remains a mystery. On the death of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, the King of Scotland became her heir through his descent 
from Margaret, daughter of Ilenry VII. and wife of James IV., 
and his right being confirmed by the English Parliament, he 
entered London, 6th May 1603, since which time the two crowns 
have been united. With this union the separate history of Scot- 
land comes to a close. 

Ecclesiastical History of S. Christianity was introduced into 
Britain during the time ot the Roman occupation ; and the 
Church thus founded was a part of the Church of the Empire. 
Towards the end of the Roman occupation, Ninian (q. v.), a 
Christian missionary, is said to have introduced it among the 
Piets on the northern side of the Solway Firth, and, in fact, to 
have converted the whole of the southern Piets as far as 
the Giampians. From the time when the Romans left Btilain 
(410) till about the middle of the 6th c. is a legendary peuod of 
Scottish Church history which has been filled up by Fordun 
(q. v.) and Hector Ba*ce (q. v.) with narratives which, according 
to modern critics, arc entirely unhistorical. Thus there seems 
to be no historical ground for supposing that St. Palladium 
(q. v.), who is brought by Fordun to Scotland (43 1 ), was ever 
in Scotland at all. Si. Scrvanus, who, according to the same, 
authority, was found by Palladius on his arrival in Scotia, lived 
in the 7th c. And the Culdees, who, according to Hector Boecc, 
were the monks or picsbyters who governed the Church in Scot- 
land between the year 203, when the Scots were con vet ted by 
Pope Victor I. and the coming of Palladium, are really never 
heard of till the beginning of the 8th c. But at the same time 
there are traces of a connection having existed during the 5th c. 
between the southern Piets and the Church in Ireland, in churches 
dedicated to Irish saints of the time. 

Towards the end of the 5th c. a colony of Scots from Dalriada 
(the N.E. pail of ULler) settled in the W. of Scotland* where, 
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although for a time they prospered and spread, they kept their became king {David L), he created three ASw feisho^es--Aber* 
footing with difficulty till the arrival in 500 of Cohnnba (q. v.), been, Ross, and Caithness ; and towards the dose of his reign 
who saved them from their enemies, the northern Piets, by con- other two — Dunblane and Brechin, Alexander and David also 
verting them to Christianity, According to Bede, the nation of founded a large number of monasteries for the regular cations of 
the southern Piets had -been converted by St. Ninian. Be that St Augustine and for Benedictine monks. And even more direct 
as it may, they were in a state of paganism in the middle of the measures were taken fox the extermination of the Culdees. Thdr 
6th c., and till Christianity was introduced among them by revenues and right were bestowed upon the regular canons;, and 
Columba (584). The Columban Church, in short, spread over such was the pressure brought to bear upon them that this last 
the whole of Scotland N. of the Forth. There it was met by remnant of the old Celtic Church was absorbed into the order of 
the Church of St. Cuthbert (q. v.), whose abbey at Llndisfarne regular canons in the course of the 13th c, 
was to the N. of England and Lothian what Columba's monas- The C. of S. was now completely assimilated to the Catholic 
tevy in Iona was to tne N, of Scotland — the centre of ecclesias- Church in the rest of Europe. And previous to the Reformation 
tical government and religious enterprise. Of the district of the corruptions of the Church had grown to a greater height in 
Strathclyde the local apostle was St. Kentigern (q. v.), the con- Scotland than in any other nation within the pale of the 'Western 
temporary of Columba. Being essentially a mission from the Church. In the second quarter of the 16th c. several persons 
Church in Ireland, the Columban resembled in every respect the were put to death for heresy, that is, preaching against the errors 
Irish Church of this period. It was a monastic church, in which of the Church : Patrick Hamilton (1528), George Wishort (1546), 
there was neither territorial Episcopacy nor Presbyterian parity. Adam Wallace (1550), and Walter Mill (1558). But the death 
The bishops were superior to the presbyters, and had the cxclu- of these men, with the exception of the last, did not produce any 
sive right of discharging the ordinary episcopal functions ; but at widespread excitement. The truth is, that the causes of the 
the same time, being under a monastic rule, they were subject to Reformation were of a more practical nature than anything con- 
the abbot, who might happen to be only a presbyter. nected with a corruption of doctrine or abuses in matters purely 

During the next period of Scottish Church history — the 7th and religious. First, there was the collision between the higher 
8th centuries— the important question is the controversy between ecclesiastics and the nobility. For a time the latter had seen 
the native Church and the Roman Church regarding the observ- their property and power taken from them to enrich the clergy ; 
ance of Easter, the shape of the tonsure, &c. When the purely and when a set of teachers arose who taught that the clergy had 
Christian festival of Easter (q. v. ) was substituted in the early no right to the position and wealth they had assumed, the nobles 
Church for the Jewish Passover (q. v.), great difficulty was expe- were very willing to be convinced. By the poorer classes, the 
rienced in adjusting the day of the week, or solar time, to the tithes and other dues exacted by the Church were felt to be a 
day of the month, or lunar time. The system adopted in the burden. In 1557 the first Covenant was signed — a document 
Western Church was to celebrate Easter on the Sunday between by which the leaders of the Protestant party — the Lords of the 
the fourteenth and the twentieth day of the moon first after the Congregation, as they were now called — bound themselves to 
vernal equinox, calculated on a cycle of eighty-four years. But cp-operate with each other in maintaining and establishing the 
a change was made in 457, and in 525 the cycle of nineteen Word of God, and in enmity to the antichrists of the time. The 
years was finally adopted : Easter to fall on the Sunday between casus belli was the burning of Walter Mill. The Lords of the 
the fifteenth and twenty- first day of the moon. Now this change Congregation laid a remonstrance before the Regent, who received 
took place at the time when the Church m Ireland was com- it m such a conciliatory manner as to allay the excitement for a 
pletely isolated, so that she held by the former system, and time. An ecclesiastical council, too, met in 1559, to consider certain 
regarded the latter as an unwarrantable innovation. In 710 the suggestions for reform made by a body of gentlemen well affected 
king of the Piets issued a decree that the Catholic mode should to the Established Church. But such internal reforms came too 
be observed throughout his dominions ; anil as tin Columban slowly or too late. The Queen Regent at this time assumed an 
monks refused to comply with this decree, the whole of them attitude of distinct hostility to the Reformers, and her perse- 
weve expelled from the kingdom (717). cutions helped to produce an outbreak of popular zeal in 

At the time when the Columban Church was coming into their favour at Perth. The symbols of idolatry were attacked 
collision with the Church of Rome in this manner, two influences by the mobs, and many of the religious houses destroyed. The 
were at work modifying the constitution of the Church itself. Reformers now issued manifestoes expressing defiance of the 
One of these was the introduction from the Church of Rome of Queen Regent, who attempted to crush the opposition to her 
a hierarchy of secular clergy, with bishops exercising jurisdiction authority by means of French troops. Distrusting her strength, 
over the monasteries, instead of being in subjection to the abbot, however, she made promises, on the faith of which the Congre- 
as in the Columban Church. The other was the rise of the so- gation dispersed from Perth, where they had organised a defence, 
called Culdees (q. v.) or anchorites (the name representing the These promises were almost immediately broken, and the con- 
Lat. Deicola , which was applied to Anchorites (q. v 7 ), as sequence was a fresh accession of strength to the Reformers, who 
specially God -worshippers), who are first heard of in Scotland now took possession of St. Andrews. They were not only able 
after the expulsion of the Columban monks. When in the 9th to hold their own there against the royal army, but they marched 
c. they were brought under canonical rule, along with the secu- on Edinburgh, and took it (June 29). They were unable to 
lar clergy, the name of Culdees came to be almost synony- retain this position, but a treaty with England was made 
mous with secular Canons (q. v.). An attempt was made by (January 1560); assistance, in the shape of an English fleet and 
Kenneth mac Alpin, King of the Piets, to restore the Columban army, sent to Scotland ; and the French army withdrawn in 
Church in his dominions ; and for this purpose he founded an March. The Estates being convened in August, a Confession 
abbey at Dunkeld, and made tine abbot the first Bishop of For- of Faith embodying the principles of the Genevan Church was 
trenn {*>. the kingdom of the southern Piets), whose seat was approved of ; all previous Acts on religious matters repealed ; 
transferred to Abernethy in 865. The seat of the bishop of the the authority of the Pope abjured ; the celebration of the Mass 
Scottish Church (a title which first occurs in the time of King declared illegal ; and (on the 25th) Calvinistic Protestantism 
Giric, 878-889), or Bishop of Alban, was transferred to St. An- established as the national religion. The first General Assembly 
drews about 908. After the battle of Carham (1018), when of the Protestant C. of S. was held on the 20th December 
Lothian was ceded to Malcolm II., the churches in that district 1560. 

fell under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of St. Andrews as sole But the victory of the Reformers was yet far from being com- 
Bishop of Scotland. plete. Under the influence of Mary a Catholic reaction began, 

"An important influence was exercised on the Scottish Church and a dispute aiose among the Protestants themselves. The 
by Margaret, the English queen of Malcolm Canmore (married clergy had adopted, besides the Confession of Faith, a Book of 
1069). The policy of Margaret* which was continued by the sue- Discipline, which the laymen were unwilling to subscribe, because 
cessors of Mal^rn, was (I) to substitute a diocesan episcopacy it proposed that, while the tithes went to the support of the 
for the old monastic jurisdiction ; (2) to introduce religious orders; ministers and the poor, the revenues of bishops, abbeys, and 
and (3) to absorb the Culdees into the Roman system by con- cathedrals should go to the endowment of colleges and schools, 
verting them from secular into regular canons. King Alex- This was not what Knox’s coadjutors had worked for. The depo- 
ander (1107-1x24) created two new bishoprics— Moray and sition of Mary was favourable to the Reformation. The Regent 
Dunkeld ; and his brother David, while yet Earl of Cumbria, took a solemn oath to maintain the Reformation and abolish 
reconstituted the bishopric of Glasgow (about U15). When he Popery. The General Assembly prepared a scheme providing 
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effectually for the security of the Protestant cause, which was con- 
firmed by Parliament in 1567 ; and from this time the Protestant 
religion was firmly established, and the Reformation complete. J 

But after the aeath of Knox (1572) a new conflict began— 
between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, The Regent Morton 
favoured the latter, because hejnoped by means of the bishops 
to exercise & power over the Church which would contribute 
to the stability of the government ; and the nobility favoured 
it because they hoped by means of the bishops to retain part of 
the plunder of the Church. Accordingly, by the Convention of 
Leitn (1572) it was enacted that the titles of archbishop and 
bishop should be retained till the majority of the king. But as 
the bishops were to be chosen by the ministers, and subject to 
the authority of .the General Assembly in spiritual matters, the 
anomaly was presented for a time of Episcopacy and Presby- 
terianism co-existing in the C. of S. On the accession of Tames 
(1578), the Second Book of Discipline, which is still the law of 
the Church, was at once drawn up and sanctioned by Parliament; 
and in 1580 an Act was passed abolishing Episcopacy. The 
National Covenant of Scotland, also enacted at this time, was 
intended as a test of orthodoxy in regard to prelacy. The out- 
rage on the king called the Raid of Ruthven produced a great 
reaction, so much so that in 1584 three Acts of Pailiament were 
passed in favour of Episcopacy. Yet in 1592 the Presbyterian 
party had so far regained their influence that they carried a 
measure through Parliament which has been called the great 
charter of the C. of S. It repealed the Act of 1 584 giving the 
king power to commission bishops to regulate all ecclesiastical 
matters in their dioceses ; it gave to the General Assembly the 
right of meeting once every year ; and it defined the rights of 
patrons and church courts in regard to vacant charges. 

On the accession of James to the throne of England (1603), 
lie virtually suppressed the General Assembly by proroguing it 
repeatedly as soon as it had met ; and at length, in 1606, a Par- 
liament which met at Perth reinstated the bishops in their former 
dignities, erecting seventeen sees. In 1618 the General Assembly 
toet at Perth, presided over by the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
supported by the prelates and nobility, and passed five acts 
enforcing all those forms of worship which were most distasteful 
to the Presbyterians. Charles I. on his accession (1625) resolved 
to carryout his father’s two great designs regarding the C. of S., 
via, the restoration of Episcopacy, and the recovery of the 
Church lands and tithes. A liturgy and book of canons were now 
prepared by the Scottish bishops. To the former all public 
worship was ordered by royal proclamation to be conformed. 
By the latter Presbyterianism was completely subverted, and 
Episcopacy put in its place. When the attempt was made (July 
23, 1637) to introduce the new services into public worship there 
was a riot in Edinburgh, and all Scotland was roused almost to 
insurrection. A covenant was prepared, based on that of 1580, 
which was signed by a great majority of the people. The king 
wished to carry matters with a high hand, but his Commissioner, 
finding the Covenanters too strong, offered to make great con- 
cessions, These concessions, however, were not thought suffi- 
cient by the General Assembly convened at Glasgow (November 
1638), and when the Commissioner dissolved the Assembly the 
members proceeded to assert their independence of the crown, 
repealed all the Acts of Assembly since 1606, and deposed all 
the bishops. 

When the Scottish army met that of Charles at Kelso, a treaty 
was signed (June 18, 1639), ratifying the promises made to the 
Assembly of 1638. In August the General Assembly again met 
and renewed the National Covenant, which was signed by the 
Royal Commissioner. The result of the Civil War, begun in 
1640, was that, instead of Episcopacy being imposed on the C. 
of S., Presbyterianism was like to have been imposed on the 
Church of England. The Solemn League and Covenant (q. v.) 
was signed in 1643 by the people of Scotland all to a mere 
handful, and the Confession of Faith prepared by the Assembly 
of Divines (q. v.) at Westminster was ratified by the General 
Assembly (Edinburgh, August 4, 1647), an< l became henceforth 
the authorised Standard of the C. of S. In July 1653 the 
General Assembly was dissolved by Cromwell, and did not sit 
again for thirty-five years ; but otherwise the C. of S. had peace 
during the time of tie Commonwealth. On the Restoration of 
Charles II. (1660) Presbyterianism was overthrown. In 1662 
bishops were again established, and an Act passed requiring all 
ministers inducted since 1649 to obtain presentations from the 
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patrons, and receive collation and admission from the bishops ; by 
the application of which Act about 400 ministers were induced 
to resign their livings. On the Revolution (1688) Presbyterian* 
ism was again established. An act was passed in the Scottish 
Parliament (1690) by which the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and the Presbyterian Church government, which has remained 
the constitution of the C. of S. to the present day, were ratified 
and established, and lay patronage abolished. The king, how- 
ever, desired that the episcopal clergy should be received into 
the Church on equal terms with the Presbyterians, and when 
the General Assembly demurred to this, authority for doing so 
was granted by an Act of Parliament, passed Tune 1693. This 
act was offensive to the high Presbyterians in its provisions, but 
most of all because it was considered to be an unwarrantable 
attempt on the part of the state to interfere in church affairs. 

From the time of Queen Anne the burning question in the 
C. of S. has been Patronage (q. v.), the cause of almost all 
the dissent that has since arisen. The Act of 1690, which 
abolished patronage, was solemnly ratified by the Treaty of Union 
(1707), but in 1712 an Act of Parliament was passed restoring 
to all patrons their former rights. This Act was opposed by 
the Church, and was partly the cause of the Secession of 1733, 
as it was of the Relief Secession of 175 (see United Presby- 
terians). During the rest of the 18th c. the C. of S. was com- 
pletely under the domination of Moderatism; but about the begin- 
ning of the 19th c. the patronage question again began to be 
agitated. The Anti -Patronage Society was founded in 1825, and 
the Veto Act (q. v. ) passed in 1834. The contest, which was car- 
ried on during the next ten years, culminated in the Disruption of 
1843, and the formation of the Free Church (q. v.). Immediately 
after the Disruption an Act of Parliament (Lord Aberdeen’s) 
was passed defining the rights of congregations and Presbyteries 
in the appointment of ministers ; but in 1874 this Act, as well as 
that of 1712, was superseded by another, by which the right of 
electing ministers was vested in communicants and adherents. 

The doctrine of the C. of S., as settled at the Reformation, was 
Calvinism, and this was fully defined in the Confession of Faith 
which was adopted in 1643 as the Standard of the Church. 
After the Revolution two parties arose, subsequently known 
as Moderates and Evangelicals. The latter were distinguished 
by their attachment to popular interests and liberties', and by 
their opposition to all the opinions identified with Arminianism ; 
the former by their steady and uniform support of lay patron- 
age, and their opposition to the doctrinal views of the Evan- 
gelicals, on ihe ground that these tended to Antinomianism. 
These two parties, with their twofold distinction, do not cover 
ail the Church at the present day. There is a third and growing 
Broad Church party, holding opinions which show a consider- 
able departure from the teaching of the Confession of Faith. 

It is not merely that individuals, such as M‘Leod, Wallace, 
Tulloch, Story, Service, &c. 9 have expressed themselves in favour 
of greater latitude of opinion and greater freedom in subscription 
to creeds, but the moral inability of the Church to shut the 
mouths of such men is a proof that the Confession of Faith is a 
dead letter within her borders, and that her ecclesiastical courts 
dare not honestly appeal to its decisions on doctrine. It may 
safely be affirmed that the prosecution of a good man for mere 
heresy is now regarded by the public conscience as an act of j 
barbarous fanaticism, to be reprobated and denounced by all right- i 
thinking men. Even in the severer sects that have cut them- j 
selves off from the C. of S. this holds true (witness the cases of i 
the Rev. Fergus Ferguson and Prof. Robertson Smith) ; but in | 
a Church claiming not only on historic but also on actual grounds | 
to be distinctively * National/ the assertion of the * principle of j 
comprehension ’ (within the limits prescribed by the acceptance 
of Christianity as a * Divine Revelation ’) appears to be a sove- 
reign duty no less than a logical necessity. See Reeves, Adam* 
nan's Life of St. Columba (1857) ; Lives of St. Ninian and St. 
Ken tiger n (1874) ; Culdees of the British Islands (1864) ; Robert- 
son, Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals {Quarterly Review, 1849) ; 
Statuta EccL Scot . (1 866) ; Stuart, Charters of the Priory of the 
Isle of May (1868), and Book of Deer (1869) ; Skene, Celtic Scot* 
land, vol. ii. (1877) ; Burton, History of Scotland (1867) j Grub, 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland ; ICnox, History of the Refer- 
nation ; Burnet, Histoiy of the Reformation , and History of Hu 
ozvn Time; M ‘Crie, Lives of Knox and Melville; Spotttswood, 
Histoiy of the C. of S. ; Hetherington, History of the C. of S. ; 
Peterkin, Book of the Universal Kirk of Scotland \ &c. 
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Scott, David, a Scottish painter, was born at Edinburgh, 
October 19, 1806, The son of a landscape engraver, he showed 
a precocious talent for art, and served an apprenticeship tinder 
his father. Turning from the laborious art of the engraver to 
painting, he at once showed the bold, original cast of nis mind 
by the treatment of ambitious subjects on the grandest scale. 
His first offering to the British Institution, ‘Lot and his 
Daughters fleeing from the Cities of the Plain/ was rejected on 
account of its size. But neither hostile criticism nor the lack of 
patronage could dull in S. the enthusiasm of conscious power, 
or divert his choice of lofty themes. The • Monograms of Man,* 
the illustrations of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner , and * Sarpedon 
carried by Sleep and Death/ are all marked by grandeur of 
conception and weird suggestiveness. Two years spent in Italy 
and France (1832-34) rather tended to confirm the peculiarities 
of his style and ideal, which appear in all their strength in 
‘ Discord, or the Household Gods Destroyed/ a work painted in 
Home as if in defiance of the schools. Among his later pro- 
ductions are ‘ Ariel and Caliban/ ‘ The Alchymist/ * Philoctetes/ 
‘Queen Elizabeth in the Globe Theatre, ‘Silenus Praising 
Wine/ ‘Richard III./ ‘Jane Shore found Dead in the Street/ 
‘Peter the Hermit/ and above all ‘ Vasco da Gama encounter- 
ing the Spirit of the Cape ’ — a work of transcendent genius. 
S. was one of the unsuccessful candidates for the commission 
to decorate the Houses of Parliament, and the disappointment 
had a serious effect on his health, at all times delicate. He 
died 5th March 1849. Gifted with a vivid imagination, S. is 
perhaps more a delineator than a colourist, and the defects of 
his execution are least perceptible in engravings such as those of 
the Ancient Mariner , and in the series, 40 in number, of the 
Pilgrim's Progress. Each of his works is a unique pictorial 
creation, in which the daring originality and splendour of thought 
withdraws attention from the frequent thinness of colour and 
weakness in drawing. His happiest efforts are distinguished by 
dramatic vivacity or elegaic sadness, while the design and senti- 
ment of all his works are in truest harmony, S. contributed 
several essays on ‘ The Characteristics of the Great Masters 1 to 
Blackwood's Magazine. See it Memoir (1850) by his brother, 
William Bell 6., who was born about 1810, and who is also a 
distinguished painter, etcher, engraver, archaeologist, and poet. 
Pie became head-master of the Government School of Design at 
Newcastle, and his principal literary works are Hades , and Other 
Poems (1839) ; The Year of the Worlds a Philosophical Poem 
(1846) ; Antiquarian Gleanings in the North of England (1849- 
51) ; Chorea Sancti Vita (1851) ; Poems (1854) ; Half Hour Lec- 
tures on Art (1861) ; Albert Diirer, his Life and Works (1869), 
and Poems (1875). After a generation of neglect, his poems are 
now admitted by W. M. Rossetti and others to a high place in 
modern literature. He presented three large volumes of his 
etched and engraved works to the British Museum in June 1878. 

Scott, Michael, a celebrated wizard of the 13th c., probably 
bom in Fifeshire, died about 1291. Accounts concerning him 
give much that is chronologically impossible, and nothing that 
can be accepted with certainty. He is probably that Michael 
Scott, or Michael the Scot, who lived and wrote at the court of 
the Emperor Friedrich II. He must have been a learned and 
ingenious man, fond of dabbling in the occult sciences, and 
thereby gaining notoriety as a worker of miracles. Dante and 
Boccaccio mention him. lie is supposed to be buried in Mel- 
rose Abbey. 

Scott, Sir George Gilbert, It. A., F.S.A, was bom in 
iSlI at Gawcott, Buckinghamshire, of which village his father 
was perpetual curate. Placed in his seventeenth year with an 
architect, Mr. Edmeston, he commenced practice on his own 
account in partnership with a fellow-student, Mr. W. B. Moffatt, 
and in 1841 designed the work that first brought him promi- 
nentlv into notice, the Martyrs’ Memorial, Oxford, A year later 
he gained the competition for rebuilding the great Nikolaikircbe 
at Hamburg; in 1848 was chosen to design a cathedral for 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and in 1854 undertook the restora- 
tion of Doncaster parish church, while as architect, to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster since 1849, he erected the gate- 
house and restored the chapterhouse of the Abbey. lie was 
elected A.R.A. (1855), R.A. (1861), and President of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects (1873); amongst his works during this 
period being the Foreign Office (in the execution of which design 
he was unfortunately hampered by Government), the chapels of 


Exeter College, Oxford, and St. JohnVCollege, Cambridge, 
Glasgow University buildings, the Albert Memorial, Hyde Park 
"‘(which gained him the honour of knighthood, 1872), and the 
Albert Chapel, Windsor, besides the , restoration of cathedrals 
and churches through England’s length and breadth. Accord- 
ing to a list in the Builder (6th April, 1878), S. built or restored, 
since 1847, 26 cathedrals, 0 abbey and 2 priory churches* X 
minster, 474 churches, 26 schools, 5 almshouses, 23 parsonages, 

57 monumental works, 10 college chapels and 16 colleges, 27 
public buildings, 42 mansions, &c. He died at Courtfield House, 

3 . Kensington, 27th March 1878, being at the time engaged on 
the restoration of the cathedral of St, Alban’s, and the erection 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. S. was the author of a 
Plea for the Faithful Restoration of our Ancient Churches (1850), 
Gleanings from Westminster Abbey (1862), three courses of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Academy (1868-73 ; 3d. ed. in the 
press, 1878), &c. The foremost reviver of Gothic architecture, 
S., in the earlier part of his career, was rather a reproducer of 
ancient than a creator of independent work, adhering almost ser- 
vilely to Decorated models ; but latterly he diverged to an older 
and more Continental type of Gothic. It is, however, with 
restoration that his name will be most closely identified alike by 
admirers and opponents, the former of whom maintain that his 
work was always conservative, the latter that he obliterated the 
truth and value of many of our grandest historic monuments. 
That in some rare instances he carried restoration beyond its 
legitimate limits must be conceded, but that to him a future 
generation will owe the preservation of buildings that other- 
wise might have shared the fate of Tintern is indisputable. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bom at Edinburgh, August 15, 177L 
was a younger son of Walter Scott, a Writer to the Signet, allied 
distantly to the Buccleuch family through the Scotts of Harden. 
When eighteen months old, young Walter lost the use of his right 
leg in an attack of fever, and though the careful nursing of 
several years restored to him the free use of his limb, it remained 
somewhat shrunken and caused a halt in his gait. He was sent 
for country air to his grandfather’s farm of Sandyknowe in Rox- 
burghshire, and afterwards to Bath. In 1 779 he returned to 
Edinburgh, and after a meagre course of private tuition attended 
the High School, whence in 1783 he passed to the University. 
Old Dr. Adam of the High School used to say that although 
many in his class understood Latin better, Scott was behind 
few in enjoying an author’s meaning. However little S.’s enthu- 
siasm for learning at school, it was Jess at college : he eameddhe 
name of The Greek Blockhead; and Professor Dalzell, after reading 
an impudent essay of his instituting a comparison between Homer 
and Ariosto in favour of the latter, pronounced on him the sen- 
tence that dunce he was, and dunce he would remain. It was 
probably this severe criticism which gave him the soubriquet of 
Duns Scolus; but the Professor lived to retract his prophecy. 
Although the classic tongues had few charms for S., he early 
acquired a fair knowledge of French, Italian, Spanish, and what 
was rare in his day, German. Already he was known in the de- 
bating clubs as a youth of prodigious memory, brimming with 
miscellaneous information. ‘My memory of events/ he says, 

4 was like one of the large, old-fashioned, stone cannons of 
the Turks — very difficult to load well and discharge, but making 
a powerful effect when by good chance any object did come 
within range of. its shot.’ After spending six years in his father’s 
law office, reading ballads and books on knight-errantry more 
than legal treatises, he was called to the bar in July 1792. 
In 1796 appeared his first literary effort, a translation of Burger’s 
Lenore and Wild Ifuntsman ; and in the following year, after 
a hasty courtship, he married Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, 
daughter of Mme. Charpentier, a French refugee. In 1798 he 
got f 2 5 from an Edinburgh bookseller for translating Goethe’s 
Goetz von Berlichingen ; next year he wrote Gletifinlas , The 
Eve of St. John, and The Gray Brother. In 1802 appeared the 
first of many a raid into the southern counties, The minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border , of which the following year saw a new edi- 
tion, completed by a third volume containing; poems by himself 
and friends. Next came his annotated edition of Sir Tristrem 
(1804), and The Lay of the Last Minstrel , which in 1805 made 
him the most popular poet of Europe. Marmion (1808), in the 
description of the battle of Flodden, shows the highest flight of 
S.’s genius in verse ; The Lady of the Lake (l8xo) is the most 
delightful and universally popular of all his poems; but hi 
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subsequent productions — The Vision of Von Roderick (iSii), 
Rdkeby (1812), The Bridal of Triermam (1813), The Lord of the 
Isles (1815), Harold the Dauntless (18x7), Halidon Hill (1822), 
Auchmdrane (1830),' The Doomof Dcvorgoil ( 1 830) — did not attain 
the same success. In these world-read metrical tales the scenery is 
always fresh, and the characters are vigorously marked. S. 
catches the ring and the gallop of the old ballads, and * seems 
the brother-in-arms of Froissart/ He is active — not reflective, 
and may be best described as a perfect contrast to Wordsworth, 
who could never describe a battle, and in whose instrument 
there is no trumpet-stop. Rich as are his effects, S. has 
little of the distinctively poetical about him. Stripped of rhyme 
and metre, the quality of his verse would be that of his prose. 
Landor, indeed, goes the length of saying that Scott never wrote 
but one line of true poetry — that descriptive of the dog and his 
dead master on Helvellyn — 

1 When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start ?’ 

Such criticism is mere insolent perversity. Many of Scott's 
lyrics contain lines as good as this ; and not a few (e.g. Jock of 
Haseldean , County Guy, Bonnie Dundee) are perfect in rhythm, 
diction, and sentiment ; but the highest rank among poets cannot 
be claimed for him. The true field for his genius was opened in 
1814 by the anonymous Waverley . The first volume of this novel 
had long lain in a drawer in the form of condemned MS. Wincing 
at the failure of his latest poems, Scott determined to try a historical 
romance in prose, and dashed off the second and third volumes 
between June 4th and July 1st. Notwithstanding the rapturous 
reception of his work, Scott wrote, * I shall not own Waverley ; 
my chief reason is, that it would prevent me the pleasure of writing 
again.’ This policy of concealment he earned through with 
many subsequent navels, sometimes blankly denying that he wa 9 
their author. Meantime he had begun to build himself the, 

‘ Castle of Despair ’ on the Tweed. His poems had brought him 
large sums, and he held the office of shenff-depute of Selkirk- 
shire, which brought him £300 a year. He subsequently earned 
^800 a year as a clerk of session ; and he was a secret partner 
in Bailantyne’s flourishing printing business. His ambition was 
not so much to attain importance in the literary world, as to 
obtain a proud position among the county gentlemen of Rox- 
burghshire. In 1811 he bought a small farm on the Tweed for 
,£4000 and called it Abbotsford. As he grew famous and rich, 
the farmhouse gave place to an ever-iuci easing Gothic mansion, 
and all purchasable land around was added to the estate, olten 
at exorbitant prices. A lavish expenditure now became neces- 
sary, for Abbotsford received all the great world that crossed the 
Border. While his dreams were thus being realised in stone 
and lime, Scott never relaxed his toil. Visitors wondered how 
he accomplished his work, for daily after eleven o’clock he was 
ready to spend his time in the hunting field or elsewhere. He 
seldom breakfasted before accomplishing one chapter at least of 
some novel. Thus were produced Guy Mannenng (1815), The \ 
Antiquary , The Black Dwarf Old Mortality (1816), Rob 
Roy (1817), The Heart of Mid-Lothian (x8i8), The Bride j 
of Lammermoor , A Legend of Montrose , Ivanhoe (1819), | 
The Monastery , The Abbot (1620), Kenilworth, The Pirate j 
(1821), 'Die Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak (1822), 
Quentin Durward, St . Ronans Well (1823), Red gaunt let \ 
(1824), The Betrothed, and The Talisman (1825). In 1820 I 
George IV. made S. a baronet. Meanwhile the great author, 
in his eagerness to embellish Abbotsford, had obtained large 
advances from his printers and publishers. But in 1826 Con- 
stable & Co., the publishers, suspended payment, and imme- 
diately it appeared that Ballantyne was hopelessly involved with 
them. S.'s partnership was revealed as existing since 1805, and 
his liabilities amounted altogether to ^150,000. ‘Time and 
I against any two,' he repeated, in reply to all condolence. He 
meant to pay every debt to the last farthing, and resumed the 
pen in the midst of his trouble. Woodstock was in print before 
the crisis occurred, and its first edition was sold to Longman’s 
& Co. for more than ^9000. The Life ofNapoleon was published 
in the same year, realising £i&, 000. Thus the retrieval of S.'s 
fortune began nobly. The Great Unknown’s tattered disguise 
was thrown off at a dinner given for the benefit of the Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund, February 22, 1827. His miscellaneous work I 
up to this time included editions of Strutt’s Queenhoo Hall (1808), 
Carleton’s Memoirs of the War of the Spanish Succession (1808), 
Memoirs of the Earl of Monmouth (1808), Dryden (18 vote. | 
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1808), and Swift {19 vols. 18x4), Original Memoirs mitten 
during the Great Civil Wars (10 vols.), The State Papers and 


Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler (1809), The Somers Tracts it $ vols* 
1809-15), Pauls Letters to his Kinsfolk (1815), border Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland (2 vols. 1818), Lives of British Novelists (2 vote. 
1825), Letters of Malachi Malagrmther (1826). Iiis re- 
maining writings are — Miscellaneous Prose Works (6 vols. 1827), 
Chronicles of the Canongate {1828), Tales of a Grandfather (1827- 
29), The Fair Maid of Petih (1828), Anne of Geierstein (1829), 
History of Scotland (for Lardner’s Encyclopedia, 1829-30), 
Letters on Demonology (1830), Count Robert of Paris and Castle 
Dangerous ( 1831). In 1821 an annotated edition of the Waverley 
Navels was prepared, and met with great success. In 1830 S. 
resigned his clerkship. He was offered the rank of Privy Coun- 
cillor and a pension, but declined both. In April 183X he 
was seized with apoplectic paralysis, and in October he set sail 
for Italy in a Government frigate. Returning from Italy by the 
Rhine, he received a second stroke of paralysis at Nimeguen on 
the 9th of June 1832, and thenceforth his desire to return to 
Abbotsford brooked no delay. Abbotsford he reached on the 
nth of July, and there he died on the 21st of September. He 
was buried on the 26th in Dryburgh Abbey. A monument erected 
to his memory in Princes Street, Edinburgh (1840), is one of the 
most splendid ornaments of the city. 

Bums and S, are Scotland’s greatest sons. The first was 
destitute of that which sometimes detracted from the other— a 
shrewd business talent which enabled its possessor to look at 
things through the world's eyes. The one took nature as he 
found it, and glorified it; the other revived the past, and drew 
pictures of the Middle Ages with Rembrandt’s effects of light 
and darkness. Genius prompted almost every poem of Bums ; 
much of S.’s work was accomplished by the combination 
of a far-reaching memory and a mechanically inventive imagin- 1 
ation. S. worked hurriedly for gold ; slower, he would 
have been surer of posterity’s applause. The opinion of his 
latest eminent critic — Fitzjames Stephen — is that S.’s claims 
on immortality are precarious. The faults of his hasty style can 
never be overlooked ; yet it may be affirmed that as long as the 
love of chivalry and the sense of the picturesque are cherished — 
as long, at least, as Scotland cares to analyze the national charac- 
teristics that have given her a name — so long will Scott be loved j 
and read. It would be vain to attempt an estimate of the circu- 
lation of S.'s novels. It may be suggestive enough to state that 
iri France alone, during the author’s life, i,4CX5,ooo volumes of 
his works were sold. See the Life of Sir W. S . by his son-in- 
law, Lockhart (7 vols. 1837-39 ; new ed. xo vols. 1869). The 
New York Herald of June 3, 1878, published the first instalment 
of selections from S.’s letters to Ballantyne, a collection of which 
is expected to be published in 1878. A S , Dictionary , giving 
in alphabetical order an analysis of plots, characters, See., by 
Mary Rogers, is in the press (New York, 1878). 

Scott, Thomas, D.D., the Biblical commentator, was born 
at Baytoft, near Spilsby, Lancashire, February 16, 1747. By 
hard private study he qualified himself for the ministry of the 
Church of England, and was ordained in 1772. In 1780 he became 
curate of Olney, where he made Ibe acquaintance of Cowper. 
In 1785 he was appointed chaplain of the Lock Hospital, and in 
1801 vicar of Aston Sandford, Buckinghamshire, where he 
died April to, 1821. He was a strong Calvinist, and wrote, 
among other works, a Vindication of the Divine Inspiration of 
the Scrptuies , a reply to Tom Paine. His reputation, however, 
tests upon his popular Family Bible with Notes (1796), which 
has been frequently reprinted both in England and the United 
States. 

% 

Scott, Winfield, an American general, born near Peters* 
burg, Virginia, June 13, 1786. He was early admitted to the 
bar, but in 1808 became captain of artillery, and was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel at the beginning of the war with 
Britain in 1812, After being held prisoner for about a month, 
he led the assault on Fort George, 27th May, commanded the 
rearguard in the retreat from Stoney Creek in Tune, and made 
the descent on Burlingham and York in September. In 1814 he 
captured Fort Erie, and, with Jacob Brown, won the victories 
of Chippewa and Bridgewater or Lundy’s Lane. He issued 
General Army Regulations (1818) and a System of Infantry and 
Rife Tactics (1826). In 1841, after queuing several Indian ris- 
ings and settling the Canadian frontier troubles (1837-38), ha 
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was made general-in-chief, and commanded in the brilliant Mexi- become the recognised vernacular of the entire Lowland corn- 
can campaign of 1846-48, which ended in the cession of Texas, munity till at least the reign of Alexander III* A curious 
New Mexico, and Upper California. He was the Whig candi- and hitherto unnoticed passage In Blind Harry (Bk, vi.), in 
date for the presidency in 1852, but was defeated by Franklin which Wallace is mockingly saluted in bad Gaelic by an 
Fierce. Two years later he was made lieutenant-general, and English soldier of die Lanark garrison, might almost warrant 
on the outbreak of the war of the Secession in 1861 he retired the inference that Celtic was still prevalent in Strathclyde in 
from active service. Dreading the consequences of the impend- the days of the hero. The great struggle for Independence 
ing struggle, he suggested that freedom should be allowed t the (1297-13 14), which created the Scottish nation, was carried 
wayward sisters to part in peace/ He published an Autobio - on by the Scoto- Anglic and Scoto-Norman population, the 
grapky in 1864, and died at West Point, May 29, 18 66. Celtic clans ranking mainly on the English side ; and this fact 

in all probability finally secured the supremacy of the Teutonic 
Soott'ish Lan'guage and Literature. The ‘Scottish speech. No sooner was the long-deferred unity or nationality 
language * properly means the Gaelic dialect of Celtic used by the of Scotland attained than an Anglic literature sprang into exist- 
Scots after their settlement in North Britain among the Piets ; ence, which at one time promised to rival if not to surpass that 
and down to the 15th c. the phrase lingua Scotica never denoted of the south in the splendour and strength of its poetry, 
anything else. During the 15th c. the recognition of its Irish 9 From the 14th c. onward/ says Dr. J. A. H. Murray, ‘Scotland 
origin led to its being also called lingua Hibcrnica , or in the presents a full series of writers in the Northern dialect, which as 
vernacular, 1 Yrishe* or * Ersch* (mod. * Erse’). Long before spoken and written in this country may be conveniently divided 
this, however, the name ‘Scottish’ had been applied to the into Three periods. The first or Early period, during which 
whole people of Scotland, both Teutonic and Celtic ; and as the the literary use of this dialect was common to Scotland with 
former became more and more the dominant race, the term England north of the Humber, extends from the date of the 
‘ Scottish ’ came in time to be applied to the Anglic dialect of the earliest specimens to the middle or last quarter of the 15th c. 
Lowlands. This transference of name was all the more easily The second or Middle period, during which the literary use 
made that the lapse of years and the effects of political strife had of the northern dialect was confined to Scotland (the midland 
thoroughly alienated the Angles of Lothian from their brethren dialect having supplanted it in England), extends from the close 
of Durham and York. The first native writer who called the of the 15th c. to the time of the Union. The third or MODERN 
dialect of the Lowlands ‘ Scottish ’ was Gawin Douglas in the period, during which the northern dialect has ceased to be the 
year 1516, though it had been so designated as early as 1498 by language of general literature in Scotland also, though surviving 
Don Pedro de Ayala, the Spanish pro-notary at the court of as the speech of the people and the language of popular poetry, 
Janies IV., in a letter to his sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, extends from the union of the kingdoms to the present day.’ 
Before the close of the 16th c. this use or abuse of the term had The language of the first of these periods differs in no essen- 
become universal in the Lowlands, and has ever since been tial respect from that which was current in England as far S. as the 
recognised in England. (For an account of the S. L. andL. in Trent. A comparison of the literary remainsof both districts proves 
its primary and proper sense, see Gaelic Language and (i) that they used to a large extent the same words and the same 
Literature.) This article is strictly confined to a notice of forms of words ; e.g., mirk, byggin, gar , stane , aid, cald, wrung, 
that Anglic dialect commonly designated ‘ Lowland Scotch ’ and hyng, &c. ; (2) the same grammatical inflections, as seen [a) in 
of the literature which it contains. To understand its origin it is irregular plurals, e.g., childer , kye, schone ; (£) in the use of the 
necessary to remember that till the middle of the 10th c. the indefinite articles as a numeral ; (r) in the identity of their 
kingdom of Scotland embraced no territory S. of the Forth, demonstratives, and of their verbal forms, e.g., therw cumis , derkes 
Strathclyde (q. v.) was a Cymric principality, and the Earldom sayis, we that lyves,falland, in the use of the preposition tyl for 
of Lothian (q. v.) was part of the English kingdom of Northum- to, &c.; (3) the same orthography, e.g., in the guttural gh (changed 
bria (q. v.). This earldom, which included the whole S.E. of m later 4 Scotch* into ck), in the change of the old English kw 
the present kingdom of Scotland from Liddesdale to Stirling, into qw, qu, quh, and qwh. The most famous names in the ver- 
passed by grant to the Scottish kings in 975, who held it on the nacular literature of this first period are Barbour (q. v.), Wyntoun 
same tenure as the Northumbrian eorls ; and thus the Anglic (q. v.), King James I. (q. v.), Henryson (q. v.), and Blind Harry 
dialect obtained a footing within the boundaries of the Scottish (q. v.). Barbour is by far the greatest of metrical chroniclers, a class 
kingdom. In the article Scotlan D it has already been pointed of poets who sought to win the ear of an audience by stirring nar- 
out that in the nth c. a powerful impetus was given to the rative rather than by imaginative sentiment, and who were a 
spread of English by Margaret, sister of Eddgar the Aitlieling, genuine product of the Middle Ages. In his noble rhvme, Bar- 
and wife of Malcolm Ceanmohr. Her own dialect would of hour narrated the heroic struggle of the Bruce with a vivid 
course be Wessex or Southern English, but the neighbour- minuteness of detail that has engraven itself indelibly on the 
hood of Lothian and the long exile of Malcolm in Northumbria national memory. Wyntoun was a humbler artist, who undertook 
would irresistibly determine the form of English that would be to recite in verse the history of Scotland, and thought it neces- 
adopted in Scotland. The insecure and fluctuating rule of the sary to start from the creation of Adam. In the^A'ing/s Quhairoi 
Norsemen along the N. E. coast, from Caithness to the Firth of J ames the Anglic poetry of Scotland underwent its earliest literary 
Tay, during the 9th and 10th centuries, is sufficient to account change. The simple unadorned semi-prosaic style of the chronicles 
for those local peculiarities of diction which lend a curious gave place to a delicacy and refinement of imaginative feeling, 
flavour to the sub-dialects of Buchan and Forfar, but in no way a richness and elegance of diction, and a certain artistic ambition 
diminish their right to be considered the legitimate offspring in the choice of verse. The great influence of Chaucer on the 
of an English mother. In fact, the majority of these pecu- Scottish poets of the next period was perhaps due to the prince 
liarities are more attributable to Celtic than to Scandinavian whose long captivity in England was brightened by the charms 
influences. of love and the delights of literature. Ilenryson was the finest 

Of the earlier history of the Anglic dialect north ®f the Tweed poetic genius of the 15th c., and not even Chaucer himself has 
we are wholly ignorant. Ilow it grew • and spread, what surpassed the author of the Testament of Cressdd in melody of 
obstacles it encountered, and in what ways it was modified, we verse or tenderness of sentiment. Blind Harry is the rudest of 
can only conjecture. This arises from the paucity, one might minstrels, yet his fierce and prejudiced verse shows us, only too 
almost say the total absence, of literary monuments. The in- well, the pernicious effect of those desperate attempts on the 
scription upon the Ruthwell Cross in Dumfriesshire (7th c.), and part of the English kings to overthrow the liberties of a proud 
some words interspersed in the Latin charters and laws of David, and obdurate nation. The only relic of prose literature in this 
William the Lyon, and his successors, constitute the entire remains period is the Craft of Deyng , but for linguistic purposes the old 
of this speech between the 7th and the 14th centuries. These, Scottish laws are of great value. Latin authors like Fordun 
however, are sufficient to prove that it approximated in its (q. v.) and his continuator do not come within the scope of this 
grammatical forms to the Scandinavian and Frisian rather than article. 

to the Saxon of Wessex. The same remark holds good of the The second period of the Anglic literature of Scotland is that 
whole Anglic dialect of Northumbria. in which it becomes distinctively national The genius of 

Between the nth and the 14th centuries tne Anglic tongue Chaucer had raised the E. Midland dialect of English to the 
steadily extended itself in Scotland at the expense of the Celtic rank of a classic or standard for his countrymen. As a conse- 
dialects of the S.W, and the N., but it does not appear to have quence of this, the northern dialect gradually * ceased to be 
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employed for literary purposes ' iu England* and 'sank into the 
position of a local and rustic patois/ while in Scotland it grew 
and flourished as the language of the court* literature* and law. 
The differences between tt and the dialect of the first period are 
chiefly these : (x) the spelling of many words is changed, chiefly 
through Gaelic influence— e.g. f the diphthongs, ai % ei, oi, begin 
to be regarded as simple long a, e, o, and to lose their fine 
diphthongal force, to which is largely due the mean accent of 
the modern Scotch ; (2) the introduction of French words which 
followed the French alliance — e,g., gigot , ashet, tasse, fulzie, giaur * 
ports, gein, grosel (mod. grozet ), dour, douce r , caussey , dute,faschis; 
(3) the influence of the revival of learning which for a time flooded 
the written language with Latin terms — amme, pr eclair, celical , 
humile, superne, eterne , malutine , sempitem, fructuous, tnelli- 
fluate , aureate , pulchritude , celsitude , &c., but which, not finding 
a reception among the people, soon died out. It is, however, 
to be noted that in the latter part of this second period the 
natural growth of the Anglic dialect in Scotland received a check 
through the influence of the Reformation movement. Mr. Murray 
points out that * there was no translation of the Scriptures into 
the northern dialect ; for the first forty years of the Reformation 
movement these and other books used by the adherents of the 
new faith had to be obtained from England. ’ As early as the 
time of Lyndsay we see traces of southern English showing 
themselves ; and it becomes more and in ore marked in the reign 
of Mary— Knox himself -using, with the greatest licence, the 
English forms of spelling. 

The literature of the second period is in some departments 
peculiarly rich. Dunbar (q. v.), Douglas (q. v.), and Lyndsay 
<q. v.), with whom it opens, are names that would lend lustre 
to any age. When their bright lamps began to shine in 
the northern sky, England had not even a farthing rushlight 
to make its darkness visible. The author of the Sevin Deidly 
Synnis, and The Thrissill and the Rois, and The Goldyn 
Targe, well deserved to be called the ‘ darling of the Scottish 
muses ; ' while the diffuse loveliness of Douglas bears witness to 
the power of the Chaucerian charm. Lyndsay is chiefly memor- 
able for his fierce and life-long battle with the priests, which 
secured for his satiric verse a popularity that lasted far on into 
the 1 8th c. Among the lesser lights of the time were the Earl 
of Glencaim, Henry Balnaves (q. v.), John Davidson, Sir 
Richard Maitland (q. v.), Bannatyne (see Bannatyne Club), 
Alexander Scott, Alexander Hume, and Robert Semple. Prose 
is powerfully represented by the Traduction of Bellenden (q. v. ), 
the Complaynt of Scotland , and The Historv of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, by Knox (q. v.). The names of Buchanan 
(q. v.) and Melville (q. v.) can never be forgotten, though their 
literary genius found expression almost wholly in Latin. 

With the accession of James to the English throne, the Anglic 
dialect of Scotland enters upon its third and final phase. This 
may be described as a period of gradual but unceasing decay. One 
genuine characteristic disappeared after another, till by the 
middle of the i8lh c. the language had become, from a linguistic 
point of view, a mere jargon. The union of the crowns, still 
more the union of the Parliaments, was fatal to its organic 
preservation. During the 17th c. it maintained, though 
with ever-diminishing tenacity, its hold upon the law courts, 
the schools, and the churches, but after the Revolution its 
fate was sealed. Southern English took possession of the 
schools, and in spite of the temporary reaction that followed 
the union of the Parliaments, steadily extended its authority, 
till it embraced nearly every kind of literature. As a spoken 
tongue ‘Scotch' was still in force, but the accessions which 
it constantly received from its southern sister completely de- 
stroyed its dialectic integrity. When we analyse the examples 
furnished by the literature of the iSth and 19th centuries, we 
find that they present an incoherent medley of dissimilar forms 
from which no principle can be extracted. Yet, strange as it may 
seem, in this forlorn and ruined shape the Anglic dialect of Scot- 
land has been the vehicle of some of the rarest literature the world 
has seen. Ramsay (cj. v.) and Ferguson (q. v.) are not unlikely to 
fade into something like oblivion, but the verse of Bums (q. v.) 
is as sure of immortality as anything that lias come from the 
heart of man. He and other gifted spirits, such as the Baroness 

I Nairne (q. v.), Hogg (q. v.), Tannahill (q. v.), Cunningham 
(q. v.), Motherwell (q. v.), with numerous humble but genuine 
lyrists, have sung so copiously and sweetly of the land which 
gave them birth ; its scenery in all its aspects ; its people in all 
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their ways* that Scotchmen may almost be forgiven if a certain 
pride mingles with their patriotism. 

Prose is brilliantly represented by Scott (q. v,), Galt (q. v.), 
and later writers, but in general it forms only a port of their 
composition. The use of ‘Scotch’ in fiction or verse may 'last 
for some time longer, but the dialect is destined to perish as a 
living speech, and must therefore in due time disappear from 
literature. It may perhaps Share the fate of Latin, and be most 
carefully studied after it is dead. See David Irving's History of 
Scottish Poetry (1861), and Dr James A. H. Murray's Historical 
Introduction to his Essay on The Dialect of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland, published (1873) in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society. 

Scottish Music. The music of Scotland, so nation- 
ally characteristic, so full of sweetness, delicacy, and sim- 
plicity, can claim a well -authenticated antiquity. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who wrote in the reign of Henry II. of England 
and William the Lion of Scotland, mentions that the Scotch 
then used the harp, the tabour, and the bagpipe ; but probably 
the flute and violin were also employed south of the Grampians, 
as ancient representatives of these instruments were found at 
Melrose Abbey, &c. The country maintained a privileged class 
of minstrels, who were welcome guests alike in court and cottage, 
and who sang old lays and legends to the accompaniment of the 
harp. Such was Blind Harry (q. v.), who chanted his heroic 
strains before nobles and high princes. James I. of Scotland 
was not only a proficient on the harp and a variety of instru- 
ments, but an adept at composition ; and all the Stuart kings, 
with the exception of James II., seem to have been patrons or 
cultivators of music. From the Lord High Treasurers accounts 
we find that in the beginning of the 16th c. a considerable 
band of instrumentalists was attached to the court. The only 
ancient Scotch music which survives has come down to us 
through various MS., such as that of Sir W. Mure, supposed to 
date about 1620, and the more important Skene MS. in the 
Advocates' Library, which was written by Sir John Skene about 
1630. Some of the melodies in these collections bear signs of 
great age, the few notes and pure diatonic intervals used pointing 
to a time when the musical scale and instruments were in an 
infant state, and resembling somewhat the ecclesiastical canto- 
fermo. The iteration of the concords, particularly the third on 
the accented part of the bar to the exclusion of the fourth and 
seventh, and the close of the tune with a leap from the key-note 
to the fifth above, are common characteristics. The annihilation 
of choral establishments, exclusion of organs, and severely simple 
style of psalmody introduced at the Reformation, helped to 
check musical progress in Scotland, but an Act passed in 1579 
required the teaching of music and suiging in ail the large 
burghs, so that in the 17th c. music formed a branch of ordinary 
education in Scotland. The music of the country, exclusive of 
pibrochs and dance music, is, however, almost entirely lyrical. 
The Jacobite enthusiasm of 1745 found vent in a flood of spirited 
songs, and the melodies wedded to the words of Bums, Hogg. 
Tannahill, and a host of minor poets, are dear to Scotchmen all 
the world over. But with such strongly-marked national charac. 
teristics, S. M. has found no native composer to develop its riches 
instrumenlally. Mendelssohn recognised the splendia resources 
of Scottish song, and in his beautiful Scotch Symphony has seized 
as no other master has done the very essence and spirit of the 
music of the country. 

A peculiarity of modern Scotch melodies is that known do 
musicians as ‘Scotch snap,' consisting of the frequent use of a 
short before a long note, as in the notes marked * in the follow- 
ing illustration 



William Dau nay's Ancient Scottish Melodies (1838) contains a 
history of S. M. by W. D., and a critical analysis by Finlay 
Dunn. Among the best and most complete editions of Scotch 
songs are George Thomson's Select Collection of Original Scottish 
Airs, <5 rv. (6 vols. 1817-1841), and G, F. Graham’s Songs of 
Scotland, with Historical , Biographical, and Critical Notices (3 
vols. 1848). The most disfcraguisned vocal exponent of S, M. 
was John Wilson, who published an edition of the songs iff Scot* 
land, as sung by him iu his entertainments, in 1842. 
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Beo'tufl and Sco'tiats. See Duns Scotus. 
Sco'tua JSri'gena. See Erjgena. 


Scrap Metal is a general term for old and worn-out articles 
of metal, as well as the fragments and parings produced in their 
manufacture. S. M. is re-melted to be worked over again. 


attar, and scented water, obtained from th 
flowers of this species, are in high esteem* In the Mauritius 
the strong bags used for packing sugar are made from the split 
leaves of P. utilis . Of the remammg genus preycinetia the deshy 
bracts of F. Banksii, the S. P. of New Zealand, are eaten by 
the natives, and furnish also a luscious jelly* 


Scream'er (, Palamedea ), a genus of GrallcUorial or Wading 
Birds, having a cylindrical horn on the head, oval nostrils, toes 
covered with quadrate scales, and the third and fourth wing- 
quills best developed. The P. comuta , the homed S . of tropical 
America, attains the size of a turkey, and is of a blackish- 
brown hue. The Chaja or Crested S. ( Chaja chavarid) has a 
hooked bill, arid belongs to a different genus from the homed S. 
The latter occurs in Paraguay and Brazil, its colour being a bluish- 
grey interspersed with black. 

Screens, in churches, are partitions of wood, metal, or more 
rarely stone, enclosing the choir, separating side chapels, or 
dividing the chancel from the nave, in the last case being usually 
surmounted by the Rood (q. v.). The upper part consists of 
open work, the lower is solid, and the whole is frequently richly 
carved and painted with figures of saints, a circumstance which 
led to the destruction of numbers of S. by the iconoclasts of the 
1 6th and 17th centuries. With the Gothic revival many S. have 
been restored or re-erected, though not without protests from 
the Low-Church party, as in the case of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin {1878). In medieval halls, S., extending across the lower 
end,’ formed a lobby, with a gallery above, as in the halls of the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges. 

Screw, in ordinary language, is a cylinder surrounded by a 
spiral ridge or groove every part of which forms with the axis a 
constant angle. As a mechanism, however, the S. is a kine- 
matical combination for transforming circular into rectilinear 
motion, or vice versa. It consists of two elements, the nut and 
what is ordinarily termed the S. To the spiral ridge on the 
exterior of the S. there is a corresponding groove on the interior 
of the nut, and any relatively rotatory motion of these is neces- 
sarily accompanied by a relatively translatory motion. Hence, if 
either be fixed the other can be made to advance or recede by 
rotating it round the common axis. For one complete rotation 
there is translation through a distance equal to the interval 
between the threads. The smaller the interval the finer the S., 
and the smaller the distance traversed during one rotation. The 
S. is, consequently, an invaluable mechanism for fine adjustments, 
such as are required in good telescopes, microscopes, micro- 
meters, dividing engines, &c. In the S. -press and S.-jack it is 
used for the application of great pressure, in the gimlet we have 
it as a borer, and in the ordinary S.-naii we see it employed for 
fastening separate pieces of material together. In a modified 
form it effects the propulsion of ships. See Screw Propeller. 

Screw Pine ( Pandanus ), the type and principal genus of 
Pandanactte (q. v.), is so called from the leaveshaving a uniform 
spiral urrangement around the axis, while the fruit may have 
suggested pine , or the tufts or crowns of leaves at the end of the 
branches of the pine* apple.. The number of species is placed 
by Dr. I. B. Balfour, the latest authority, at about ninety, a 
large proportion of which abound in the vicinity of the sea in the 
Mascaren Islands and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
Most of the species are large bushes, but Jsome^ form much- 
branched trees. The genus is distinguished by its male and 
female flowers being always on separate plants, and by the male 
inflorescence being a compound spadix made up of a number 

• of short catkin-like spikes, each of which bears an immense 
number of little naked flowers, and the female a globular or 

* oblong head consisting of very numerous closely packed ovaries, 
each containing a single ovule. The fruits are wedge-shaped 
clusters of drupes congregated frequently into large cone-like 
heads. The long, narrow, tough and leathery leaves bear recurved 
spines along their midrib and margins. A special characteristic 
of the Pandam is their power of sending forth from all parts of the 
stem aerial roots provided on their tips with cup-like spongioles 
which act as preservatives from injury until the soil is penetrated. 
When firmly rooted these roots serve as props or stays to the 
plant. The fruit of some species is used for food, and the 
flowers of the wide-spread P. odoratissimus are boiled and eaten 
with meat in India, where also perfumeries in the form of oil, 


Screw'-FropeUer, is a modified form of screw, adapted for 
propelling a vessel through the water. The idea of utilising a 
screw for such purposes of navigation is as old as the days of 
Hooke (t68o) ; and in 1794 Lyttleton patented an ♦aquatic pro- 
peller * which consisted of a screw revolving in a frame placed at 
the head, stern, or side of a vessel. Bramah in 1784, ana Shorter 
in 1799, also took out patents ,* but these led to no useful result. 
Colonel John Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey, seems to have 
been the first that successfully propelled a vessel by a screw set 
at the stern. In 1804 he constructed a boat- with twin screws ; 
and in 1 806 built a second and larger boat, called the Pkanix, 
which was provided with a single screw, and which made a suc- 
cessful passage to Albany in 1807. In 1836, English patents 
were obtained by Francis Pettit Smith, a farmer of Rodney, and 
Captain John Ericsson. The improvement introduced by the former 
was setting the screw in an open space in the dead-wood at the 
stern, whereas previously the screw had simply projected from 
behind. Ericsson’s screw consisted of several busies, the twist 
of which was determined theoretically. Further, he was the first 
to couple the engine directly to the shaft of the propeller ; and 
to him, indeed, not only are many improvements due, but also 
the practical introduction of the propeller in steam navigation. 
His first vessel, the Francis B. Ogden , was tried in April 1837, 
and in the succeeding May it towed the Toronto, an American 
packet of 700 tons burden, to sea, making 4* knots an hour 
against wind and tide. His second vessel, Duilt in 1837 by the 
Lairds of Birkenhead, was built for Captain Stockton of the 
United States Navy, and was subsequently purchased by the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal Company. The British Admiralty 
took up the question about 1840, and for experimental pur- 
poses constructed the Rattler. One result of these practical 
inquiries was the diminution in length of the screw, which 
was cut down from 5 feet 9 inches to 1 foot 3 inches. As early 
as 1838, James Lowe had shown that the length should not 
exreed one-sixth of the pitch, where the pitch is the distance 
the screw would advance during one revolution, provided there 
were no loss of energy. Much of the energy of rotation of the 
screw, however, is wasted through friction, and consequently the 
real rate or actual advance is less than the pitch by an amount 
which is technically known as the slip. The slip varies with the 
twist, the velocity of rotation, and the depth of immersion, of the 
propeller ; and to diminish it as far as possible is one of the 
great problems of steam navigation. The theory of the S.-P. 
is simply a particular case of the theory of screws in general, 
complicated by considerations of the nature of the materials 
which are in use. As a screw advances in its nut, or as a 
gimlet perforates a piece of wood, in exactly the same way 
docs a propeller move through water, though possibly at the 
same time there is an auxiliary action due to the creation of 
a partial vacuum in front of the screw. It is at once evident, 
then, that reversal of the direction of rotation of the propeller is 
accompanied by reversal of direction of motion of the ship ; and 
the direct effect of reversal when a vessel is going lorw&rd 
is to retard the motion and bring the ship to a stand- 
still. F rom the inquiries by a committee of the British Association 
(187S), it would appear that while a vessel is thus being stopped 
by a reversed screw, it is quite beyond the control of the helm ; 
and 1 that consequently, when a collision is imminent, it is 
usually much safer to steer the vessel aside, since the screw- 
steamer can be turned in a distance not greatly exceeding 
the distance which it would advance before it could be brought 
to a standstill even with the screw reversed full speed. This 
would not be the case, of course, were the action of the helm at 
all sure during reversal. The comparative merits of the screw 
and paddle form an interesting inquiry. For vessels of war the 
superiority of the screw is incontestable, since its chances of being 
injured by the enemy's shot are very small on account of its 
position, and because it allows a clear broadside for the guns. 
The rolling of the vessel does not much affect the efficiency of 
the screw, and though the paddles have the advantage during 
pitching, the balance in stormy weather is in favour of tne screw. 
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Ia smooth water and for short voyages, paddles are the best ; 
and the motion of the paddle-steamer is more agreeable to pas- 
sengers than that of the screw-steamer. The centre of mass of 
the latter is lower, and the rolling consequently greater, while 
the rotation of the screw and shaft gives rise to an unpleasant 
continuous vibration. In the British navy the screw is universally 
employed, and in the merchant service, the large sea-going 
vessels are equipped with a screw, at least as an auxiliary. 
Frequently* when a vessel is sailing before a good wind, it out- 
runs the screw, which consequently retards its progress. To ob- 
viate this difficulty various plans are adopted. The screw may 
be disconnected from the shaft and permitted to rotate freely ; or 
it may be lifted quite out of the water. Maudsley’s feathering 
screw, the blades of which can be set flush with the keel and 
thus offer little further resistance, is intended to do away with 
this disadvantage. It is of necessity two-bladed, and rests 
naturally in an upright position. 

Serew'-Wrdnch is a wrench whose movable jaw is opened 
and closed by a screw-mechanism. It is intended for grasping 
the fiat sides of the heads of large screws, so as to unscrew them. 
The movable jaws form planes, which remain always parallel 
whether advancing towards or receding from each other. 

Scribe, Augustin JSug&ne, a prolific French author, was 
born at Paris, December 25th, 1791, educated for the law, and 
began his career as a playwright at the age of twenty with Les 
Dervtckes, a light comedy which failed. In 1816, along with 
Delestre-Poirson, he produced Une Nuit de la Garde Na(ionaie t 
which proved a brilliant success, and was followed by Le Nou* 
veau Pourccaugnac and Le Sol licit cur. Henceforth he had two 
pieces, and sometimes three, acted in Paris simultaneously. 
For the Gymnase he wrote in ten years (1821-31) 150 plays, 
while he also contributed to the Fra^aise, Vaudeville, and 
Variates theatres. Among his best are Les Premiers Amours , 
l.e Mariage Enfantin , La Heine de Seize A ns, and Le Diplomats. 
He employed many distinguished men to fill up his sketches, 
and drove the trade of literature so successfully as to leave the 
largest fortune ever acquired by a French man of letters. In 
1838 he entered the French Academy. He died February 20, 
1861. A catalogue of his works filled thirty-six columns of La 
France Littiraire. An edition of his writings appeared in 2 
vols. (1833-37), another in 26 vols. (1855-58), while a third in 
50 vols. is (1 878) in course of publication. See Legouve, Eugene 
S. t Conferences des Mutinies Litthaires (1874). 

Scribes (Heb. sopkerim, 'those occupied with books,* from 
sopher , 'a book*), in the early times of Jewish history, were 
officers who acted as public writers, secretaries to the king, &c. 
(cf Ju. v. 14; 2 Kgs. xii. 10, xxv. 19, &c.) 1. From the Cap- 

tivity till the death of Simon the Just (b.c. 458-300), the S. were 
those who copied the Law for themselves or others, those skilled 
in the Law, or interpreters of Scripture (cf Ezra vii. 6, 12 ; Neh. 
viii. 1, &c. ; Jer. viii. 8). 2. The successors of these, who were 

the S. proper, were the Tanaim (Aram. 1 Repeaters ’ or * Teachers 
of the Law : * B.c. 200 to a.d. 220), also called the Sages, the 
Wise, and afterwards Rabbis. 3. The Amoraim (Aram. 4 Re- 
corders,' * Expositors,' a. D. 220 to about 500), were those Doctors 
of the Law, who, after the redaction of the Mishna (q. v. ), were 
the authorised recorders and expositors of the Ilalacha (q. v.). 
4. The Saboraim (Aram. 'Deciders,' A.D. 500-657) were the 
Doctors of the Law who determined what was law from the 
controversies of the Amoraim contained in the Talmud. 5. 
The last Doctors of the Law in Rabbinic ion were the 

Gaonim(A.D. 657-1038), a title which propeny belonged only 
to the Presidents of the two colleges or Sora and Tumbadita. 
The work of these colleges was to explain difficult points in the 
Talmud, answer questions sent in from the different Jewish 
communities, and enact new laws. 

Scribing, in carpentry, the operation of fitting the edge of a 
board to any surface ; as, for instance, the skirting-board of a 
room to the inequalities of the floor. 4 

Scrip, the certificate of joint-stock shares, issued on the sign- 
ing of a contract of co-partnery, valid until the company is estab- 
lished with the authority of opening regular books for the enrol- 
ment of shareholders and the transfer of stock. The sale of S. 
does not transfer responsibility from the original purchaser. 
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Scriv'ener, Frederick Henry Ambrose, LL.D., bom 
at Bermondsey, 29th September 18x3, passed from St. Clave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark, to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he gained a scholarship (1834), graduating B.A. (1835), 
and M.A. (1838). After holding an under-mastership at Sher- 
borne, and the curacy of Sandford Orchas, he became in 184)6 
head-master of Falmouth School and incumbent of Penwerris, . 
and in 1861 was presented to the rectory of Gerr&ns, Cornwall. 
A member of the Company of Revision of the New Testament 
since 1870, he received in 1872 a pension from Government, 
and from the University of St. Andrews the honorary degree 
of LL.D. His masterly contributions to Biblical criticism 
include editions of the Greek Testament (i860) ; the Codex 
Bezce (1864), and the Cambridge Paragraph Bible (1873) ; a 
Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (1861 ; 
2d ed. 1874) ; a Full Collation of the Codex SinaiHcus with the 
Received 7 ext of the New Testament (1863), and Six Lectures on 
the 7 ex t of the New Testament , and the Ancient MSS. which 
contain it (1874), 

Scrof 'ula. See Tuberculosis. 

Scroll, a convolute ornament based on natural forms, and 
introduced in decoration in various ways. It occurs, primitively 
simple, in Egyptian paintings, and, with florid elaboration, in 
the arabesques of the Renaissance. Volute (q. v.) is sometimes 
used synonymously with S. 

Scrophularia'cesB, Scrophularin'e®, or the Figwort 
Family, is a large natural order of monopetalous dicotyledons, 
consisting of about 180 genera and 1800 species of herbs, under- * 
shrubs, or shrubs, and a few trees. It has representatives in all 
climates. The order is distinguished by the following characters : 
—leaves opposite or alternate, without stipules ; flowers irregular, 
either axillary or in terminal racemes or panicles ; corolla of 4-5 
lobes; perfect stamens 2-4 ; ovary superior, 2-celled,with numerous 
ovules in each cell. S, are generally acrid and bitter ; some are 
purgative, emetic, or poisonous. The most important medicinal 
species is Digitalis purpurea— the Foxglove (q. v.). Plants of the 
tribe Euphrasia are Root- Parasites (q. v.). Many garden orna- 
ments are furnished by this order, such as the genera Antirrhinum 
(see Snapdragon), Calceolaria (q. v.), Linaria (see Toadflax), 
Mimulus (q. v.), Verba scum, Veronica (see Speedwell), &c. 

Scru'ple (Lat. scrupulutn , ‘ a small pebble ’) was among the 
Romans the lowest weight, being the twenty-fourth part of an 
ounce. In Troy weight it has the same value, being the third 
part of a drachm, and equivalent to 20 grains. 

Scudery, Madeleine de, bom at Havre, June 15, 1607, 
began her literary life with one or two novels in part written by 
her brother. She became one of the great attractions of the 
Hotel Rambouillet, and for a time was reckoned a tenth muse. 
Now she is reckoned the Muse of Dulness. Some people still 
read her romance of Artambie (10 ,’ols. 1650) because of its 
sketches of her contemporaries under assumed names. But her 
other works, Ibrahim , ou riUusire Bassa (1641), CUlie (1656), 
Histoire Romaine (1656), Les Femmes Illustres (1665), and all the 
rest, each extending to eight or ten volumes, are now entirely 
forgotten. She died at Pans, 2d June, 1701. See VLsprit de 
Mademoiselle de S. (Par. 1766). 

Scu'do (Lat. scutum , 'a shield;’ comp. Fr. icu t Old Fr. 
escu/ a crown,’ also from the Lat. scutum ), a coin and money of 
account used in Italy before the introduction of the decimal 
coinage. Its value was about 4s. sterling, corresponding very 
nearly to the American dollar or the British crown. Each 
of the old Italian states had its own S. That of Genoa was 
valued at 5s. 3d., while that of Modena was only 3s. 4c!. It is 
now superseded by the lira, five of which were equivalent to the 
S. nuovo of the kingdom of Italy. In Malta the S. was also once 
current ; its value was about is. 6d. 

Scull (led. shot, ‘to plash’), a light short oar, a pair of 
which are plied by one rower. Besides the operation implied, 
the term sculling signifies the act of propelling a boat by work- 
ing an oar from side to side of the stem without raising the blade 
from the water. 

Sculp'ture (from Lat. sculpo, 1 1 carve'), the art of carving, 
in the round or in relief, in stone, wood, metal, or gems. In 
the higher sense S. is the counterpart of painting ; the one in 
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its pure state dealing with form, and actually reproducing in 
tangible material its rounded surfaces, the other calling colour 
to the aid of drawing and simulating inequalities of surface by 
the art of perspective. For an account of S. in metal and wood 
see Chasing, Engraving, and Carving. The cutting of 

f recioua stones is dealt with in the articles Cameo, Gem, and 
( nTaglio. S. and religion are early associated ; the Israelites, 

1 for instance; are exhorted to abandon the worship of graven 
images. The artist-devotee, in his efforts to symbolise divinity, 
usually grafted on the human form the incongruous attributes of 
brute strength and intelligence. The Egyptians are the first 
people who elevated S. almost to a pure art. The oldest statues 
m existence are now believed to be those of the Sheik Ra-em-ke, 
of Schafra, of Ra-hotep, and of Nefer-t, his sister or wife, dis- 
covered at Sakkarab by Marietta Bey, who ascribes the two last 
to the third dynasty (b.c. 4449). They are all more natural and 
expressive than later Egyptian sculptures. The two last are of 
limestone, while the second is diorite and the first of ccdar- 
wood, coated with flesh -tinted stucco. The eyeballs are pieces of 
opaque quartz, having bits of rock-crystal to represent the pupils. 
According to M. Lcnormant the Egyptians are the only people 
who began by following nature and ended by sinking into slavish 
conventionality. The S. generally accepted as typical of Egypt 
(q. v.) belongs to a much later period and has little artistic 
Value. Assyrian S. is more barbarous than that of Egypt, but 
is freer from the deadening effect of stereotyped ideals. Its 
colossal, human-headed bulls and winged lions, its bas-reliefs of 
battles, hunting scenes, and court episodes form a narrative sur- 
passing in vigour if not in minuteness that of the sculptured 
and painted walls of the Pharaohs. The Assyrians failed in 
their treatment of the human figuie ; their masterpiece is the 
famous Wounded Lionesses. The sculptured remains of the 
Etrurians, chiefly in bronze, stone, and terra-cotta, point to a close 
connection with the Gieeks, and their chief faults are exaggerated 
attitude, with an unnatural position of the hands and meagre- 
11 ess of detail (see Etruria). In Greece S. attained its utmost 
perfection in more dramatic expression and the suggestion of 
freer movement, in scientific grouping of figures and a higher 
idealisation of style. The Daeflahdes, or early sculptors (so 
called after Daedalus of Athens), wrought in wood, but the later 
artists tibed Parian marble (see PAROS), besides gold and ivory. 
During the glorious age of Phidias (q. v.) the Greeks combined 
different marbles in polylithic S., and employed viood and metal 
for the draperies, &c. These devices have been condemned by 
most modem critics. The greatest works of Phidias were the 
sculptures of the Parthenon (sec Elgin Marbles), the statue 
of Minerva, and the Olympian Jupiter at Elis. His favourite 
pupils were the rivals Alcamenes of Athens and Agoracntus ol 
Paros. The host of artists who sprang up after Phidias are con- 
spicuous enough in literary history, but aie almost unknown by 
their works. Polyclctus, famed for his ideals of youthful beauty, 
was opposed by Myron, a master of manly form and sculptor 
of the ideal Hercules. The ‘beautiful style,’ in which grandeur 
\vas foisaken for grace, found its highest expression in the works 
of Scopas (q. v.), Lysippus (q. v.), and Praxiteles (q. v.). The 
last and greatest of these was the first who ventured to carve 
an undraped Venus. Others of this period were Chares, who 
cast the Colossus of Rhodes, Alesander and his thiee sons, the 
authors of the Laocoon (q. v.), and Glycon, to whom is inscribed 
the Farnese Hercules at Naples. The Romans carried off most 
of the great Greek sculptures to Rome. Fond as they were of 
art, the Romans themselves produced no great artist, and after 
the age of Hadrian, S. gradually declined to a formal repetition 
of outlines. The so-called Romanesque and Byzantine styles 
are feeble imitations of the Classical, which had long lost its 
meaning. Before the Renaissance, unknown medieval carvers 
had covered the fa9ades of Lombard churches with fanciful, dra- 
matic groups Of men and animals. Later, a race of northern 
Gothic sculptors adorned the porches and fa9ades of churches 
with a maze of magical invention, unrivalled in its natural love- 
liness. But the Renaissance only affected S. when Niccola 
Pisano combined the liberal study of Gneco-Roman art with a 
genuine love of nature. Pisano’s masterpiece in , a ‘ Depo- 
sition from the Cross,* dates about 1233-37. Giovanni Pisano 
fused his father’s manner with the Gothic style. Andrea da 
Pontadera, called Andrea Pisano, under the influence of Giotto, 
inclined S. to picturesque effects ; his greatest pupil was the 
many-sided Orcagna. The four great Tuscan masters were 
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Della Quercia, Brunelleschi (q. v.), Ghiberti (q. v.), and Dona- 
tello (q. v.). The gates of the Florentine Baptistry by Ghiberti 
are the supreme achievement of Tuscan bronze-casting, Scarcely 
inferior names, all Tuscan, are Lucca della Robbia, Agostino di 
Gucci, an exquisite master in terra cotta, Antonio Koasellino, 
Metteo Civita'i, Mino da Fiesole, Benedetto da Majano. The 
Renaissance had entered on its new pagan phase, when Michael 
Angelo (q, v.) elevated the mixed motives of contemporary S. into 
marvellous ideals of vehement emotion and Dantesque dignity. 
Cellini’s reputation as a sculptor rests chiefly on his ‘Perseus.* 

S. died out in Italy about the end of the 16th c., and the 
names of Bernini, Algardi, and Canova (q. v.) mark the chief 
attempts at revival. Canova, refined but affected, was the 
master of Thorwalsden (q. v.), Bartolini, Dupre, Nela, &c. In 
Germany the 15th c. saw the quaintly beautiful work of the 
Niirnberg artists, Vischer (q. v.), Schonhofer, and Kraff; in 
recent times the greatest German sculptors were Rauch (q, v.), 
Rietschel (q. v.), Schwanthaler (q. v.), and Bandel (q. v.). In 
France alone the Renaissance spirit survived, and the fame of 
the school has been maintained by Puget, Girardon, Houdon, 
author of the busts of Moliere and Rousseau, Rude, who carved 
the ‘ Departure * bas-reliefs for the Arc-de-Triomphe, Marochetti 
(q. v.), and Barye, the great animal sculptor. Strictly speak- 
ing, S., as an independent art, had no existence in England 
till the appearance of Flaxman (q. v.). His chief followers have 
been Westmacott (q. v.), Chantrcy (q. v.), Ramsay (q. v.), Gib- 
son (q. v.), Foley (q. v.), and, in our own day, Landseer (q.v«), 
Woolner (q. v.), Boehm, Stevens, Leighton (q. v.), and Brodie 
(q. v.). America has been singularly prolific of gifted sculptors, 
among whom are Green ough, Hiram Powers (q, v.), Crawford, 
Henry Brown, Palmer, Thomas Ball, and Quincy Ward, See 
Ovcrbeck's Grieck. All ns tier (2 vols. Leip. 1857-58), Cicognari’s 
Sculptura del suo Resorgimento in Italia (9 vols. Prato 1823) ; 
Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary of Architecture (1866, vol. hi., art. 

* Sculpture ’), Symundb’ Renaissance in Italy (Loud. 1877). 

Scurvy, or Scorbu'tus, is a disease which essentially con- 
sists m a depraved condition of the blood, caused by abstinence 
from a proper vegetable diet. It has proved very fatal both 
by land and sea, but it is pre-eminently a sailor’s disease. 
Dr. Guy says — ‘ S. alone has sufficed to place a well-manned 
vessel at the mercy of the winds and waves. Witness Anson’s 
own ship, the Centurion , in 1742, when the crew were so weak- 
ened by it that had the ship been compelled to keep the sea a 
few days longer it could not have been brought to anchor at 
Juan Fernandez, but must have gone adrift in the Pacific, the 
survivors perishing miseiably, as happened to a Spanish vessel 
under similar circumstances. Or take the figures that express 
the mortality in Anson’s fleet. Out of 961 men, 626 deaths in 
nine months, or very nearly two out of three ! And this was no 
rare or exceptional occurrence, for such things had happened in 
earlier, and did happen 111 later times. Thus Sir Richard 
Hawkins, the great navigator of the age of Elizabeth and her 
successors, said that in the course of twenty years “he had 
known of 10,000 seamen having perished by S, alone.” Even 
so late as 1780, Sir Gilbert Blanc found that a fleet manned with 
between 7000 and 8000 seamen had in one year lost one in every ; 
seven.’ At the present time S. can hardly be said to exist in 
our army or navy ; but it is still to be found to a considerable 
extent in the merchant service, partly owing to the carelessness 
of captains and owners of ships, and partly from the bad quality 
of the lime-juice supplied. 

The important discovery that lime-juice prevents S. was pro- 
bably due to John Wood fall. At what period the truth dawned 
upon men’s minds we do not know, but certainly as early as 
1617 John Woodfall, master 111 surgery, knew that lemon-juice 
was tlie best of all remedies for S., and commended it accord- 
ingly ; but, strange to say, this important fact was forgotten or 
overlooked for more than a hundred years. About 1770, Lind 
revived and diffused a knowledge of it ; but nearly another 
quarter of a century was to elapse before our navy was supplied 
with it..,* This important step was taken in 1796. Dr.’Wynter 
Blytli says, ‘The practical ways of keeping men free from S., 
whether on land or sea, is to see that, where they can be 
obtained, fruits and fresh vegetables be used at each meal. In 
war it is better to utilise any plant that is not injurious rather 
than have no vegetables at all. . . . Each soldier or sailor should 
drink an ounce daily of lcmon-juice, which should be swallowed 
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as soon as distributed. . . , Vinegar should be an essential part of 
tiie rations, and it is a good plan to issue little packets of the citrates 
or tartrates of potash, with instructions for use.* Notwithstand- 
ing the well-known prophylactic qualities of lime-juice, the most 
serious consequences frequently arise from culpable neglect. In 
1875 two British vessels arrived at San Francisco, the crews 
being decimated by S.; and the comparative failure of the recent 
Arctic Expedition under Sir George Naves was, in great measure, 
due to neglect regarding the lime-juice issue. 

Dr. Gar rod views S. as essentially due to the want of potash 
salts in the blood, through the food being deficient in them. 
The symptoms come on gradually, with weakness, anxiety, 
a sallow muddy complexion, a foul breath, and the appearance 
of blotches on the legs called * the purples.’ The gums become 
swollen and spongy, Weed on being touched, and resemble that 
seen when a patient is salivated. Wandering pains are felt all 
over the body, and the temperature is lower than normal. As 
the disease advances the teeth rot from the sockets, and haemorr- 
hage takes place from the mouth, nose, stomach, and intestines. 
The last stage is attended with great debility, and the petechioe, 
developing into ulcers or ecchymoses, form on the lower ex- 
tremities. 

Scurvy- grans' (Coehlearia) is a genus of cruciferous perennial 
herbs with entire or pinnate leaves, small white flowers with short- 
clawed petals ; short, equal, spreading sepals ; pods oblong or 
globose, with turgid reticular valves, and often imperfect septum j 
tubercled seeds in two rows. It is a littoral plant with smooth, 
fleshy, clasping stem-leaves, and cordate-orbicular or ovate 
ladical leaves, which are esteemed a valuable antiscorbutic, hence 
the name. C. officinalis , one of the ‘ Saline Plants’ (q. v.), also 
thrives on mountains, a form of it being found in Scotland at a 
height of 4000 feet. 

Scu'tage. See Escuage. 

Scu'tari (anc. Scodra , Slav. Skadar , Turk. lskkodra) t capital 
of a vilayet of the same name in Northern Albania, on the river 
Bojana, near where it issues from Lake S., and 17 miles from 
the Adriatic. S. is the seat of a Greek bishop, and has a castle 
occupied by a Turkish pasha. The chief industries} arc the 
manufacture of weapons, weaving, and the exportation of fish, 
taken from the adjacent lake, which is 20 miles long. S. also 
trades in leather, oil, maize, wheat,, wool, timber, wax, and 
fruits. There is considerable transit trade. The surrounding 
country is fertile. In 1876 there entered 4 steamers and 104 
sailing-vessels, with a tonnage of 3751, and cargoes valued at 
,£126,103; there cleared 1 steamer and 93 sailing-ships, with a 
tonnage of 2901, and cargoes valued at £64,399. Pop. 40,000. 
By the Treaty of Berlin (July 1878) the Turks are permitted to 
raise fortifications around S., but on the rest of the Bojana 
neither they nor the Montenegrins may do so. 

Scu'tari (Turk. Ueskiidar ), a town of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Bosphorus, opposite Constantinople. It slopes gradually up 
from the shores of the Bosphorus, and to the S. and S.W. are 
extensive cemeteries shaded by cypresses, where the Turks of 
Stamboul prefer to be buried, that their graves may not be dese- 
crated in the day when the Giaour again rules in the city of the 
Caesars. S. with its twelve mosques and extensive ruins has a 
striking appearance from the sea. There is also a summer 
palace of the Sultan’s, and a barrack for the guards, as well as 
numerous khans for the many caravans which start here. Some 
manufactures of silk and cotton are carried on. The barracks 
were used as a British hospital during the Crimean War, and 
here it was that Florence Nightingale (q. v.) toiled. S. is on 
the site of the ancient Chrysopolis. Pop. 50,000. 

Scutche'on is the shield or metallic plate attached to the key- 
hole of doors, and through which the key passes. The term is 
also applied to a knight’s shield— properly Escutcheon (q. v.). 

Scutching. See Flax-dressing and Cotton-spinning. 

Scyll'a and Charyb'dis, a rock and whirlpool injjjje straits 
of Messina, frequently referred to in ancient writings. S. is a 
rock on the Italian coast about 200 feet high. It is occupied 
now by a castle. The situation of C. is more uncertain. All 
ancient writers agree in representing it as a whirlpool, but no 
whirlpool exists opposite S. Either they intended the whirl- 
pool of Garofalo, 10 miles down the straits, or else some of 
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the currents common in the neighbourhood of S. At anywtte, 
they described S. and C as directly opposite each other, and the 
difficulty of navigating between them became proverbial in anti- 
quity. Homer represents S. as a monster— above a virgin, 
below a beast— with twelve feet, six mouthy &c. C. was f 
voracious monster opposite. The myths were varied in later 
times. 

Scythe (Icel. sigd, ‘a sickle’), an implement having a long 
curved blade of steel, fixed nearly at right angles to a long, 
crooked handle. It is used in mowing and Reaping (q, v.j. 
Two S.-like weapons of war, called the Mil or war $., and the 
glaive or S. knife, were in 1 use from the 13th to the 16th c. The 
S. blade, slightly straightened, was simply fixed to a wooden 
handle, and in a line with it. The bill has its point curving 
from the cutting edge, the glaive to it. 

Scyth'ia, a term of vague’ import, and more ethnographic 
than geographic. The Scythae, or Scoloti as they called them- 
selves, arc mentioned in early Greek writers, especially Hero- 
dotus, as a nomadic people drinking mare’s milk (galactophagi, 
hippemolgi ), and living m a country where gold was found. 
Their habitat was N. of the Euxine, between the Don and the 
Caspian. In one direction they penetrated towards the Danube. 
They also entered Asia Minor (628), but were expelled by Cyaxares. 

In Ptolemy’s time travellers had found many Scythian tribes in 
Asia, and he applied the name S. to the whole of W. and Cen- 
tral Asia. The identification of the Scythians with some modern 
people was long a variously-solved problem. The weight of 
evidence now strongly favours the view that they were the Tur- 
coman or Tartar race. 

Sea is the general name for the continuous mass of salt water 
which covers the greater part of the earth’s surface. Over this 
large expanse, especially in the equatorial regions, evaporation 
is constantly taking place, and the moisture-laden atmosphere, 
cooled by radiation, or by indraught of a cold cunent, or by 
translation to a cooler region, precipitates this vapour as dew, 
rain, snow, or hail. The S. is the great store fiom which the 
solar heat draws up the vapours which subsequently descend to 
water the earth, and it is the great reservoir to which these 
waters ultimately return by means of the various river courses 
and channels. The various aspects of this grand cycle of opera- 
tions are noticed under the special articles Climate, Rain, 
River ; while the great movements of the deep are discussed 
under Currents, Tides, and Waves. Heie it is purposed, 
after glancing at the natuie of S. -water, its density, temperature, 
depth, &c., to consider briefly its action as a geological agent. 

The saltness of the S. is familiar to ail. The saline substances 
which it holds in solution arc brought to it mainly through the 
dissolving action of the rivers and streams, which ultimately 
mingle their land-travelled waters with the ocean. This sallness 
is wonderfully uniform throughout, a result due to the interdepen- 
dence of density and saltness, so that the equilibrium, once de- 
stroyed, is speedily restored through consequent circulation. 
The chief cause of this salinity is the presence in solution of 
chloride of sodium or common salt, as much as 27 per cent, by 
mass being this compound. The density of S. -water is I *027 at 
6o° F., the density of distilled water being unity. Besides 
increasing the density, the presence of saline substances has the 
effect of lowering the freezing point of S.- water to 28°’4 F. 
Temperature readings show a decrease of temperature with 
increase of depth. In the Atlantic and 1 ’acific a stratum of cold 
water, at a temperature of 35 0 F. f lies along the bottom. This 
stratum Sir Wyville Thomson regards as derived mainly from 
the Antarctic seas, except perhaps in the North Atlantic, where p 
there is an indraught from the Arctic Ocean. This steady 
diminution of temperature as one descends is an important 
factor in the distribution of life in the ocean, and one of the 
results of the late Challenger expedition is the proof that 
life exists at all depths. Deeper than 100 fathoms the ordi- 
nary surface disturbances on the S. are hardly perceptible ; so 
that the destructive action of the S. must cease at that depth, 
and be very feeble at depths much less than this. Alonjj the 
shore, however, the wearing action of the waves is very evident. 
The angular masses severed from the parent cliff by frost and 
wind are gradually rounded by friction till all trace of splinter 
has vanished. The spheroidal boulders, pebbles, and gravel 
which strew the beach, and the sand of the beach itself, bear 
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witness to the disintegrating action of the S. More important, 
however, is the ocean as a conservative agent. The gravel, sand, 
and mud which are borne down by rivers, gradually sink to the 
bottom, and accumulating there become consolidated through 
time, and form the basis of a new continent ; while far out in the 
great depths the calcareous ooze is gradually increasing by the 
constant accessions of the Globigerina shells, which pour like rain 
through several miles of salt water till they reach the bottom. 
And thus the S., though it acts by denudation along its shores, is 
more than making up for this by depositing along its nigged 
bottom the matter which the rivers and streams of the earth 
have brought in suspension to it. See Sir Wyville Thomson's 
The Depths of the S. (1S73), and Huxley’s Physiography. 

Law Affecting Sea and Sea-shorc. — It is a question which has 
been much discussed whether the sea is open to all, or whether 
it may not be appropriated by particular nations. In the United 
Kingdom, while it has been admitted that the ocean cannot 
be appropriated, it is held that the sea within three miles of the 
shore is British dominion. But the point is obscure ; and in the 
trial of the captain of the German Franconia for the man- 
slaughter of one of the passengers of the Strathclyde, in a colli- 
sion which took place off Dover, 17th February 1875, a contrary 
decision was come to by the supreme court. The shores of the 
United Kingdom are inter .regalia ; that is, they are held by the 
Crown for behoof of the people. This lordship comprehends 
the right to free navigation, to fishing, to taking wrecks, to for- 
bid passage to enemies, &c. The shore is the space between 
high and low water-mark. Jt has been decided in England that 
land gaiued from the sea by sudden recess goes to the Crown, 
but that which is gained gradually goes to the neighbouring pro- 
prietor. (See Alluvion.) Wilful injury to a seabank is felony 
by statute. 

Soa-Devil. Sec Angler-fish and Lopiiius. 

Sea-Dragon, a name given to various Teleostean fishes, such 
as the Pegasus draco belonging to the Lophobrancliii (q, v.); and 
to the Dragonets ( Callionymus ), allied to the Gobies, They 
occur in the seas of the E. Archipelago. The Pegasus is a fish 
whose wide breast and large pectoral fins have suggested the 
name S.-D. P. natans is another species, with smaller fins. 

Sea-Grape {Ephedra) is one of the three genera of the gym- 
ttospermous order Gnetacnv , the other two being Gnelum and 
IVdwitschia . The various species are shrubs destitute of foliage 
leaves, with long, slender, cylindrical, green-barked branches ; 
at the joints of the stem aie two opposite minute leaves, which 
grow together into a bidentate hheatli, and from their axils spring 
the lalcial branches. 

Sea'ham Harbour, a seaport of Durham, founded in 182S, 
is G miles S. of Sundeiland, and forms the terminus of three 
railways. The chief buildings aie the Perpendicular church of 
St. John (1841), a Congregational chapel (1856), a Catholic 
church (1870), the Londonderry' Literary Institute, in Grecian 
Doric style (1855), a Gothic infirmary (1849), and the Harbour 
and Colliery Office. The harbour consists of a tidal basin, one 
dry and two wet docks. S. If. depends for its prosperity 
mainly on the coal trade. Bottle-woiks employ 200 hands, and 
there are also anchor and chain works, au iron foundry, and 
chemical works. Pop. (1871) 9031. 

Sea-Horse. See Hippocampus and Lophobranciiia. 

Sea-Kale ( Crambe maritime ), a cruciferous perennial, with 
strong, deeply-penetrating roots, native of the sandy and shingly 
sea-coasts of Europe (including Britain) and W. Asia. The 
leaves are broad, wavy, and toothed, and are covered with a 
glaucous bloom 5 the white flowers have a strong, honey-like 
smell ; and the one-seeded pods are roundly ovoid, about 
} in. long. S.-K. in a wild state was apparently known to the 
Romans as an esculent, and used by them in long sea voyages. 
It has been cultivated in England about 200 years, but was 
not brought into general notice until 1767, and was intro- 
duced from England to the Continent as a table vegetable. 
It has now become common in gardens, the blanched young 
shoots and leaf-stalks being the part eaten. See Crambk. 

Seal, the name given generally to animals belonging to the 
section Pinnipedia or Pinnigrada , of the order Carnivora , class 
Mammalia. The Walrus (q, v.) is also included in this section, 
in which the limbs are converted into swimming saddles. 


There are two groups or families of seals — the Phocida, or 
seals proper, which have no outer ear, and the Otartda or 
eared seals, which include the sea-lions, sea-bear?, sea-ele- 
phants, and other forms. The phocida have the hind limbs 
stretched out behind and in the long axis of the body, so that, 
along with the hinder extremity of the body they serve as an 
efficient propelling organ. On land the seals are awkward in 
their gait. They support themselves on their paddle-like fore- 
limbs, and waddle along in an ungainly fashion. In the water 
they are exceptionally agile and active, swimming and diving, 
and securing the fishes on which they prey with the utmost ease 
and grace. They have five toes in each foot, and external nails 
on the paddles. Incisor teeth, canines, and molars are deve- 
loped, and the dentition resembles that of carnivora generally. 
The greater* part of the fore-limb is buried in the integument, 
so that only the distal part of the limb is used as the paddle. 
The orifices of the ears can be closed, like the nostrils, at the 
will of the animal. The skin is provided with a thick layer of 
blubber or fat, and there is an upper and under fur. The 
common - S. has six incisor teeth above and four below ; two 
canines in each jaw; and ten molars and premolars above 
and below. Seals as a rule are intelligent inoffensive animals. 
In aquaria they become exceedingly tame, and recognise their 
keeper. When whistled upon they attend the signal, and allow 
themselves to be petted at will. The Phocida inhabit the sea$ 
of Arctic and temperate climates. The Greenlanders find in them 
a store of useful materials, and utilise the skin, fat, bones, and 
intestines. A valuable oil is obtained from the blubber, and 
ships, specially intended for the S. -fishing, sail regularly to the 
Arctic seas from various European and American ports. Dun- 
dee and Hull are notably the British ports whence the S. -fishers 
sail ; in America, the Alaska Company have, since 1 870, leased 
St. Paul and St. George, the largest of the Aleutian islands. 

The Common S. {P/ioca vitnlina) is familiar on many British 
coasts, and is a dreaded foe of the salmon, herring, and other 
fishes. Its average length is about 4 feet. The fur is a greyish 
brown, mottled with black. The Harp S., or Saddleback S. 
(P/ioca Greenlandica), occurs in the Arctic Ocean, and has a wide 
distribution. On the back there is a black or tawny mark, 
resembling a harp in shape, the body fur being grey. This S. 
forms the chief object of pursuit by the S. -fishers. Its average 
length is 5 feet, and a full-grown specimen weighs from 200 to 
230 lbs. or more. The P. barbate, or Great S., is found in S. 
Giecnland, and measures from 8 to 10 feet in length. The Grey 
S. {Halicharus gi i sens) measures between 8 and 9 feet in length* 
and occurs on the coasts of Iceland and Norway. Another well- 
known S. is the P. foehda , so named because of the disagreeable 
odour emitted by the skin of old males. The P. Casptca is a 
native of the Caspian Sea. Other seals belonging to genera 
differing from the genus Phot a’ are the Monk S. (. Menorhynckus 
monachus) of the Mediterranean Sea; the Crested S. ( Cystophora 
cristata) of Gicenland seas, in which the nose of the males has a 
curious distensible sac. This latter species may attain a length 
of 10 or 12 feet. The Sea-Elephant is the Morunga proboscidea of 
the Antarctic seas, an animal measuring from 20 to 30 feet in 
length, the males having a proboscis-like nose. The Leopard S. 

{ Lepton yx Wedellii ) has leopard-like markings on the fur. They 
occur off the S. Orkney Islands and on the coast of E. Poly- 
nesia. The S.-fisheries begin in March, and April is usually the 
busiest month. One tun of S.-oil is estimated to represent the 
blubber of 100 seals ; the skins selling at about 5s. each. In 
1870, nine Dundee vessels obtained 90,450 seals. 

The Otarida , or Eared seals, have a small outer ear, and in 
their structural relationship present a much nearer affinity to the 
Bears than the ordinary seals do. The neck of the Otaridce is 
much better defined than that of the common S. f and they are 
able to move about on land with greater ease, owing to the 
greater freedom of the foie limbs. In their distribution the Eaied 
seals are found in the Southern Seas, and do not occur in the 
Atlantic save in its most southern parts. The best-known forms 
are the Sea-Bear ( Otaria ursina) and the Sea- Lion ( O.jubata ). 
Two of -the latter have bred in captivity at the Brighton Aqua- 
rium. These seals attain a length of from 10 to 15 feet. They 
live in colonies, and the males engage in desperate fights for the 
possession of the females, each of the old males having a retinue 
of female seals attached to him. It is disputed whether all the 
Otaridse possess the famous under fur which forms the valued 
‘ sealskin. ' Some observers deny, that the sea-lions have it, and 
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allege that its absence in these animals constitutes the point of 
difference from their neighbours the fur seals. The Otaridse in- 
elude the sea-bear already mentioned, found almost entirely at 
the Prybilor Islands in Behring’s Sea. This is a true fur-S. In 
the 0 . stelleri or sea-lion found in the islands of St. Paul and St. 
George, and on the E, coast of Kamtchatka to the Kurile Isles, 
the under fur is scanty and useless as a commercial article, but 
a superior leather is made from the skin. 0 . jubata is another 
of the sea-lions with little or no under fur ; whilst O. Falklandiea 
has a rich under-fur. In the New Zealand seas there is a species 
named O. Hwkcrii ; and on the E. coast of Australia occurs the 
‘Cowled S.’ (Neophoca lobata ). In 1877 there were imported 
into the United Kingdom 763,757 skins, valued at ^246,533. 

Seal-Engraving*. The engraving of seals, when they are 
cut in hard agate stones, is performed with the same implements 
and by like processes used in cutting cameos and intaglios in 
similar stones. (See Gems, Ancient.) The larger official and 
other seals which are cut in steel, &c., are prepared after the 
manner of dies. See Die-Sinking. 

Sealing-Wax, a preparation used for securing folded papers 
and envelopes, for sealing legal and other documents, and for 
attaching the ‘impression of a seal to many articles where certi- 
fication by such means is required. Ordinary red S.-W. is made 
of a pure bleached lac, 4 parts, to which when cautiously melted 
are added about ij parts of Venice turpentine and 3 parts of ver- 
milion. When thoroughly incorporated the mixture is cast into 
moulds of the size in which the sticks are required, or it is 
rolled out on a marble slab. In inferior qualities a proportion 
of common resin and red lead is used, and black and other colours 
are produced by substituting appropriate pigments. Bottle wax 
is made of a mixture of resin and bces-wax with Venetian red, 
red lead, or other colouring matter. 

Sea-Lion. See Seal. 


Seal'kote {Sialkot) y the chief town of the district of the same 
name in the Punjaub, British India, 72 miles N.E. of Lahore. 
Pop. (x86S) 25,327. It is a very ancient city, commanding the 
Jummu valley. The fort has existed for 1000 years, and gave 
shelter to the European residents during the Mutiny of 1857. 
There are several Hindu, Sikh, and Mahommedan shrines. The 
trade is considerable, and there are manufactures of paper and 
cloth. The cantonments lie N. of the town. — The district of S., 
which lies at the foot of the Himalayas between the rivers 
Chenaub and Ravi, has an area of 1955 sq. miles , pop. (1S68) 
1,005,004. It is well watered by rivers and canals ; the crops 
are wheat, bailey, rice, and sugar-cane. In i860 a Belfast Flax 
Company was unsuccessfully started. There are manufactures 
of cotton, iron, and leather. The total annual value is estimated 
at /360,00a The exports are wheat, sugar, and cotton ; the 
imports, piece-goods and sale. 

Sea men, Law Regarding*. The Act 17 and 18 Viet. e. 
104 amends and consolidates the laws affecting seamen and 
shipping. It provides penalties against any act or omission of 
duty on the part of any one, by which the safety of the vessel is 
endangered, or by which 1 the life or limb * of any one on board 
is imperilled. It provides that a seaman’s right to wages and 
provisions shall commence either at the time when he begins to 
work, or at the time specified in his agreement for beginning, 
whichever happens first. No seaman can, by the Act, forfeit his 
lien over the ship for his wages ; and any stipulation for abandon- 
ment of his wages, or share of salvage, is declared illegal. It is 
also declared that no seaman or apprentice shall be entitled to 
wages for any period during which he unlawfully refuses or 
neglects to work when required. Provisions are also made for 
regular periodical payment of a seaman’s wages, and for their 
being sued for summarily, in case of non-payment. 

Sea-Mouse, the name applied to species of the genus Aphro - 
dite y a. genus of Errantia or marine worms. In this genus the 
body is oval, and is covered by a series of elytra or shicld-like 
plates, beneath which the branchial or gills are included. The 
bristles or sebts fringing the body are long, and emit iridescent 
hues of great brilliancy. A. aculeata , A. hy$trix y and A. borealis 
are British species. 

Sea-Pike. See Garfish. 




Search of Encumbrances, a term of Scotch law denotin 
the process by which the existence of any burden affecting rea 
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estate in that country may be ascertained. The Scotch system 
of registration of deeds of mortgages, called in Scotland heritable 
bonds , enables any one, on payment of a small fee, to discover if 
any burden exists upon any particular real estate. 

Search-Warrant is the written authority which may be 
granted by any magistrate to search the premises of any one sus- 
pected of secreting stolen goods, and for taking possession of these 
if found. No S.-W. will be issued without reasonable ground 
of suspicion bemg averred by the oath of a respectable witness. 

Sea-Serpent, a marine monster, real or imaginary, which 
has been the subject of more copious description and discussion 
than any creature whose existence is beyond doubt. Those who 
wish to read what can be said from a ‘ scientific * point of view 
on behalf of this formidable mystery should consult the essay on 
the ‘Sea Serpents of Science r in Dr, Andrew Wilson’s Leisure 
Time Studies (Lond. 1878). 

Sea-Sickness is a distinctive variety of vomiting, preceded 
by veitigo and headache, with a peculiar feeling of sinking and 
distress in the region of the stomach, depending on the expo- 
sure of a susceptible person to the motion of rolling water 
in a vessel or boat. The vomiting is usually accompanied 
with a convulsive heaving of the stomach, a profuse cold 
sweat, and an indescribable feeling of prostration which 
renders the patient almost indifferent to life. The susceptibility 
to S.-S. vanes in different persons. Infants and aged persons 
possess a comparative immunity ; while women, os a general 
rule, suffer more than men. Some people, however, never suffer 
fiom it ; others only on their first voyage ; and others on every 
voyage they undertake. In the great majority of cases, S.-S. 
continues for only a few days ; but some suffer almost continu- 
ously throughout the voyage. According to Dr. Althaus, per- 
sons with a strong heart and a slow pulse generally suffer little from 
S.-S. ; while irritable people, with a quick pulse and a tendency 
to palpitation, arc moie liable to be affected. He says — ‘As a 
rule, the Fiench and Italians, being of a more irritable tempei, 
suffer most from the disorder, the Germans less, and the (English 
least.’ Dr. Chapman considers that the motion of the vessel 
causes an accumulation of an undue amount of ‘blood in the 
nervous centres along the back, and especially in those segments 
of the spinal cord related to the stomach, and the muscles con- 
cerned in vomiting.’ He proposes the cure of S.-S. by lessen- 
ing the amount of blood m the whole of the nervous centres 
along the back, this bemg accomplished by lowering the tempera- 
ture of the spinal region by the local application of ice, contained 
in spinal ice-bags. lie also recommends the swallowing 
of small lumps of ice, which, 4 brought into contact with the 
peripheral ends of the nerves of the stomach, will act on the 
same principle as it does when applied to the spinal region,’ 

Those susceptible to S.-S. should maintain the horizontal 
position as long as possible, and as nearly as possible in the 
centre of the ship’s movements; and the compression of the 
stomach by means of a broad belt will sometimes afford relief. 
The more useful remedies, in cases of S.-S., are camphor, tinc- 
ture of capsicum, chloroform, and creosote. A few drops of 
chloroform on a lump of white sugar very frequently gives relief, 
and dilute hydrocyanic acid may be administered in a similar 
manner. Sometimes there is great reduction of strength from 
want of alimentation, owing to the incessant vomiting, and in 
.such cases arrowroot and beef tea in small quantities should be 
frequently administered. See Dr. Chapman, S.-S,, its Nature 
and Treatment (Loud, 1864). 

Seaside Grape ( Coccoloba uvifera ) is a small tree belonging 
to the natural order Polygonacea , and has obtained its name 
from the perianth which surrounds the ripe fruit becoming pulpy 
and of a violet colour. The fruit has an agreeable sub-acid 
flavour. The hard and handsome woocl yields a red dye, and 
by evaporating a decoction of the leaves, wood, and bark, the 
astringent drug known as Jamaica kino is obtained. 

Sea-Slug, a general name applied to certain Gasteropodous 
Molluscs, and also to the Sea-Cucumber or Holothuria (q. v.). 

Seasoning is anything added to food to increase its relish. 
The ‘ tastiness ' of food has a considerable influence on the digest 
live action of the stomach, and thus indirectly increases its nutri- 
tive value. 
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Seasons, the name given to the four portions into which the 
year naturally divides, and which are distinguished from one 
another by certain characteristics of temperature, moisture, vege* j 
tation* Stc, The great cause of the annual variation of climate 
which is marked by the sequence of the S., as indeed of all 
variations of climate, is the influence of the sun. Every diurnal 
rotation of the earth as it presents in succession each part of its 
Surface to the sun is accompanied at any given place by a peri- 
odic variation in temperature. An annual periodicity also exists 
as the earth in its revolution is now nearer to, now farther from, 
the central orb ; but this variation is slight compared with the 
variations which constitute the seasons, and which are directly due 
to the inclination of the^earth’s axis to the ecliptic or plane in 
which the earth revolves round the sun. Were the earth's axis 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, the line of separation between light 
and darkness upon the earth’s surface would be a great circle 
passing through the poles, day and night would be equal at every 
locality all the year round, and the altitude of the sun at noon would 
be constant for any given place. The inclination of the axis, how- 
ever, and its constancy of direction, permit the circle of separation 
between light and darkness to pass through the poles only twice 
during the year. These occasions are known as the equinoxes, 
and occur about the 21st of March and the 2 1st of September. 
Between March and September the earth is so situated that its 
N. pole is directed in towards the sun. At all places in the 
northern hemisphere, then, the day is longer than tne night, and 
at the region surrounding the N. pole there is no night — the sun 
never sets. Exactly the converse holds at the S. pole, where 
there is no day. Between September and March, however, 
the conditions are reversed— the southern hemisphere enjoys its 
summer, the northern hemisphere endures its winter. When it 
is summer in the N. it is winter in the S., and spring in the N. 
corresponds in time with autumn in the S. Consequently, Great 
Britain and New Zealand are always complementary in their S. 
Though there are four S. specified by name — spring, summer, 
autumn, winter — it is impossible to say where the one ends and 
the other begins. Each insensibly passes into the next. It is 
customary, however, to allocate to each three definite months — 
thus, m the northern hemisphere, spring has February, March, 
April ; summer has May, “June, July ;"autumn h has August, Sep- 
tember, October ; and wintei has November, December, January. 

Sea-Squirts. See Ascipun. 

Sea-Urchin. See Echinus. 

Sea'weed and Sea- Wrack. See Alga;, Fucace^e, and 
Wrack. 

Sea-Wolf {Anarrhu has lupus), a species of Teleostean fishes 
allied to the Blennies. It may attain a length of from 4 to 7 
or 8 feet. The colour is a brownish gtey above, with brown 
stripes, and white below. In its habits this fish is fierce and 
pierlatory. It has a formidable array of teeth, and is said to 
attack the fishermen on being taken in their nets. The S.-W. 
occurs on the British coasts, in the Mediterranean Sea, and in 
southern waters. 

Sea-Surgeon, a Teleostean fish — the Acanlhurus cliirurgtts 
of naturalists — found in the Atlantic Ocean and Caribbean Sea, 
and deriving its name from the lancet-shaped spine on each side 
of the body, and at its tail extremity. The length is from 12 to 
18 inches. The colour is a brown of varying shades. 

Sebaceous Glands, the name given to the minute sacs 
lodged in the lower layer of the dermis , or true skin. Each 
consists of a sac-like extremity from which a little duct leads, 
opening either on the surface of the skin or into the follicles of 
the hairs. The S. G. are most numerous in the face and scalp, 
but they exist in large numbers in the skin surrounding the nose, 
mouth, anus, ears, &c. None occur in the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet. The sac-like extremity consists of from five 
to twenty little divisions. The largest S. G. are those of the 
eyelids, otherwise named Meibomian glands . The function of 
these glands is that of secreting sebaceous matter , a secretion of 
use in Keeping the skin moist, and which also contributes to 
the nourishment of the hairs. * 

Sebas'tian, St., according to the acts of his martyrdom, 
was bom at Narbonne in the end of the 2d c., and educated at 
Milan. Although a Christian, he entered the Roman army, but 
it was with the object of doing all he could for the Christians, 
who were suffering persecution at the time under the Emperor 
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Diocletian. He rose to high favour und«f J the Emperor, and 
the Pope gave him the title of * Defender of the Church/ 
At length he declared the fact of his being a Christian, and the 
Emperor, after trying in vain to induce him to renounce his 
religion, condemned him to be put to death. His body, which 
had been transfixed with arrows till life was apparently extinct, 
was carried to the house of a Christian lady, where he recovered. 
In spite of the entreaties of his friends S. again appeared in 
public, and professed his adherence to Christianity ; and he was 
now beaten to death with clubs, on the 20th January, 288. His 
body, which had been flung into one of the sewers of the city, ’ 
was discovered by an apparition, and carried to the catacomb 
which still bears his name. See the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum: 

Sebastia'ni, Francois Horace Bastion, Comte, born 
at Porta d’Ampugnano, Corsica, November 10, 1772, was the 
son of a tailor. Educated for the church, he entered the French 
army at the age of seventeen, and in 1799 was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier by Moreau on the field of Verona. Hc.contri- 
buted to the victory of Marengo in 1800, and after the peace of 
Amiens undertook a mission to the East. In 1805 he fought 
against Austria, entered Vienna at the head of Murat’s van- 
guard, received wounds at Austerlitz, and became a general 
of division. In May, 1806, he did much to strengthen the hands 
of Selim III. against the British fleet, which he forced to run 
the blockade through the Dardanelles. At the head of the 
4th corps he joined in the invasion of Spain (1809), and took 
Ocana, Granada, and Malaga, conquering also at Baza. In the 
Russian campaign of 1812 he commanded the vanguard of the 
army, and was one of the first to enter Moscow. In 1813 he 
was wounded at Leipzig, and during the campaign of 1814 he 
behaved with intrepid bravery. After the battle of Waterloo 
he was one of the commissioners sent by F ranee to negotiate 
With the allied sovereigns. Under Louis Philippe he held the 
portfolio of naval affairs, and afterwards that for foreign affairs ; 
and he likewise became ambassador to Naples in 1833, and to 
London in 1835. In 1840 he was made a marshal of France. 
S. died at Paris, July 20, 1851. 

Sebastop'ol (Gr. Sebastopplis , ‘august city’), a town of 
Russia, government of Taurida, on the S.E. coast of the Crimea, 
352 miles by rail from Lezovo. It stands on the S. side of a 
splendid bay which runs from E. to W. for 4J miles, with an 
average breadth of half a mile. The different inlets in this bay 
are called the Quarantine, Artillery, South! and Dockyard Har- 
bours. The town of S. stands between the Artillery and South 
Harbouis. The upper part is inhabited by the wealthy, the 
lower by the industrial classes. S., which occupies the site 
of a Tartar village called Akhtiar, was founded in 1783 by 
Catharine, and during the reign of Nicholas it was strongly for- 
tified under the direction of Colonel Upton, an English civil 
engineer. It was intended to be the headquarters of a great 
Black Sea fleet, and was supplied with arsenals, magazines, 
barracks, and forts, chief among the latter being Forts St. 
Nicholas and St. Michael. Duiing the Crimean War it was 
besieged by the French and English allies for eleven months, 
from 9th October 1854, and after a brilliant defence bv General 
Todlcbcri, was successfully stormed 8tli September 1855. The 
great harbour fortifications which existed at the time of the siege 
were begun in 1834, but the corresponding land defences were 
only then in course of construction, and the woik of strengthening 
the entrenchments was carried on simultaneously with the siege. 

? After it had fallen, S. was dismantle \ and almost deserted. It 
long remained in this condition, but after gradual restoration it 
was declared a commercial port in 1875, and is now (1878) the 
second corn-granary in S. Russia. Some wine is also exported. 
Thp railway to Lozovo was opened in January 1875. The pro- 
gress of S. has since been rapid. Much of the town has been 
rebuilt ; the fortifications have been laid out as boulevards ; and 
waterworks have been constructed. The Russian Memorial 
Church (1856-70) is the finest religious building in S. Russia, 
with a pavement of granite from the ruined docks, grey marble 
walls, and a memorial chapel containing some 200 portraits of 
the chief actors in the war. The exports in 1873 valued 27,114 
roubles; the imports, 599,679 roubles. Pop. (1853) 40,000; 
(1856) 6000; (1876) 13,259. By the principal clause of the 
Treaty of Paris (1856), Russia was debarred from maintaining a 
naval force and arsenal in the Black Sea, but in November 1870 
Prince Gortschakoff issued a circular repudiating these conditions. 
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I Seben'ico, a town of Austria, in the crown-land of Dal- 
matia, 40 miles S.E. of Zara, connected with the sea by a narrow 
canal, 3 miles long. It is surrounded by walls and guarded 
by forts, and has a cathedral in the Italian-Gothic style, built 
in the 15th c. It trades in rosoglio and wine. Pop. (1869) 
6132, 

Sebes'ten, Sebes'tan, or Sepia'tan, are names applied 
to Cordia Myxa {Bor agin aceae), a medium-sized tree, cultivated 
in India, and extending through the Eastern Archipelago to 
Queensland. The young fruit is used as a vegetable and a 
pickle ; when ripe the viscid pulp and nut-flavoured kernel are 
also eaten. The wood is used for a variety of purposes, the bark 
is made into rope, and the leaves serve as plates. 

Seccbi, Angelo, an Italian astronomer and meteorologist, 
was born at Reggio, June 29, 1818, and entered the order of the 
Jesuits in 1833. After holding for some years the chair of 
physics in Georgetown College, Washington, he returned to 
Italy, and in 1850 became professor of physics in the Collegio 
Romano at Rome. When the papal states were finally taken out 
of the hands of the Church/S. was offered the chair of astronomy 
in the new Roman University, which he accepted, but was ulti- 
mately compelled to resign in obedience to the command of the 
chief of the Jesuits ; and even the efforts of the king to effect a 
compromise, so as to give S. ample opportunity for the carrying 
out of his astronomical researches, were unsuccessful. He 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of the sun's surface, and 
materially added to otir knowledge of its constitution by his 
spectroscopic observations. S. was one of the observers of the 
total eclipses of i860 and 1870; and in 1867 received the great 
French prize of 100,000 francs for his labours. He died February 
26, 1870. His chief work, le Soldi (Par. 1870 ; Ger. 1872), 
details the latest solar discoveries. His numerous memoirs upon 
subjects in the various branches of physics and meteorology 
attest his scientific grasp of mind and his rare industry. In 1878 
there appeared a German translation of his work on the Fixed 
Stars, and his Meteorologia Romana, published by the Italian 
Government. 

Secession Church. See United Presbyterians. 

Sec'ond, in horology and angular measurement, is the sixtieth 
part of a minute. The corresponding interval of time was called 
by the Romans scrupulum secundum, the scrupulum being equiva- 
lent to the minute. 

Secondary Rocks, a general term applied to all the strati- 
fied rocks between the top of the Permian Formation and the 
base of the Eocene, and including, therefore, the Trias, Lias, 
Oolitic, and Cretaceous Formations. It is synonymous with the 
term Mesozoic. The Secondary Period as a whole is remarkable 
for the predominance of cycads and allied plants ; for the great 
abundance of reptiles ; for the first appearance of birds, whose 
footprints are found in Triassic strata in Connecticut, and of 
which the first indubitable species, A rchceopteryx maemra , occurs 
in the lithographic slate of Solenhofen ; and, lastly, for the dawn 
of mammalian life, in the shape of the Triassic genera Dromo - 
thn him and Microkstes. * 

Second ing* (in the army). A military officer accepting civil 
employment under the crown, and retaining his rank while losing 
his pay, is said to be seconded. At the end of ten years he 
must either return to regimental duty, permanently retire, or, if , 
not entitled to retire, resign his commission. 

Sec'ond Sight, a power ascribed by Highland belief to cer- 
tain persons of foreseeing coming events, is fully described in the 
last 29 pages of a scarce book by John Aubrey, entitled Miscel - 
tanks, vt 3 , $ Voices , Marvels , Knockings , &>c. (Lond. 1696). 
Aubrey’s somewhat conflicting information, drawn from an 
anonymous * learned friend in Scotland/ from a minister living 
near Inverness, and from a gentleman’s son in Strathspey, a 
student in divinity, comes to this: — Many instances of S. S. can 
be given by the confession of such as are skilled in that faculty. 
It relates solely to things future, which are to happen either 
shortly thereafter or within three or four years, these things 
being only sad and dismal events, as 4 murthers, drownings, 
weddings (?), burials, combates, manslaughters.’ Such sights 
the seers, but none but themselves, behold visibly, seeing a 
gibbet or rope if a man’s fatal end be hanging, or if drowning, 
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then water up to his neck. The S. S. is a burden very trouble- 
some to its possessors, but as to whether these are necessarily 
ungodly, authorities differ. So also as to whether it comes by 
succession, by compact with the devil, or by converse with those 
daemons called fairies, but * when a woman hath it herself and is 
married to a man that hath it also, if in the very act of delivery 
the child be baptized, the same is free from it ; if not, he hath ft 
all his life.’ Also it can be transmitted by a second-sighted 
person setting his foot on the foot of another who hath not the 
gift, while in the Isle of Sky any one that pleases may get it 
taught him for a pound or two of tobacco. The student adds 
that 4 they generally term this S. S. in Irish Taishitaraughk , and 
such as have it Taishatrin , from Taish, yrhich is properly a 
shadowy substance, or such naughty a thing as can only, or 
scarcely rather, be discerned by the eye but not caught by the 
hands ; for which they assigned it to bogles or ghosts, so that 
Taishtar is as much as one that converses with ghosts or spirits, 
or, as they commonly call them, the fairies or fairy folks. Others 
call these men Phissichin, from Phu, which is properly foresight 
or foreknowledge.’ Such was the belief concerning S. S. in the 
Highlands two centuries ago, and that it lingered long after 
Aubrey’s day is testified by Martin’s Description of the western 
Islands of Scotland (1716 ; reprinted in Pinkerton’s Voyages , vol, 
iii.), by Macleod of Hamir’s Theophilus Insutanus (1703), and 
by the Journey to the Hebrides (17 75) of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who himself 4 came away at last only willing to believe.’ Nay, 
in the present ye*ars of grace there are many persons living In the 
Highlands, more still in the Western Isles, who by their own J 
account can see quite as far into futurity as any of their grand- 
sires. Instances of S. S. also occur among savage races, as 
when Mason Brown was met on the Coppermine River by the 
very Indians he was in search of, who told him their medicine- 
man had seen him coming and heard him talk ; or when Captain 
J. Carver received from a Cree medicine-man a faithful predic- 
tion of the arrival next day at noon of a canoe with news. See 
Brenton's Myths of the New World. 

Se'cret (Lat. seer eta, scil. oratio, ‘the secret prayer’) is the 
prayer in the Mass (q. v.) which follows immediately after the 
oblation of the bread and wine, and which is recited by the priest 
in an inaudible voice. 

Se'cret, Dis'cipline of the (Lat. Arcani disciplina), was 
the practice which prevailed in the early Church — from the 
beginning of the 3d c. to the 6th — of keeping secret fiom the 
uninitiated certain doctrines and rites of the Christian religion. 
The pagan practice with regard to their mysteries — e.g ., the Eieu- 
sinian — is well known ; and if it be considered that the early 
Christians were all converts from paganism, who would see 
nothing vviong in the principle of having mysteries, but only in 
having unholy ones, it is not difficult to see the reason for the 
origin of the practice in the Church. It is a fact, at anyrate, 
that the terms used in the pagan mysteries were applied to the 
Christian institutions, particularly Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. The mysteries, or the things which were kept secret 
from outsiders generally, and even from the Catechumens (q. v.), 
were the following : — 1. The manner of administering Baptism, 
and 2. Confirmation. 3, The manner of celebrating the Eucharist 
(q. v.). 4. The ordination of priests. 5. The public liturgy or 
solemn prayers of the Church. 6. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer were kept back from the 
catechumens till immediately before their baptism. See Bing- 
ham's Origines Reel. (2d ed. 1726), Zezschwitz in Herzogs 
RealrEncyclopadie (new eel. Leip. 1877). 

Secretary Bird ( Gypogeramus secretarius ), a species of Rap- 
torial bird, found in S. Africa, and nearly allied to the Harrier 
(q. v.). It derives its popular name from the long feathers, 
which project like quill pens on each side of the head. The 
legs and tail are also long. The three front toes are short, the 
hinder toe rudimentary and elevated. The tarsi and toes are 
scaly, and the third, fourth, and fifth wing-quills are the longest. 
The S. B. is a destroyer of venomous snakes, and is accordingly 
encouraged and protected in S. Africa. The snakes appear to 
* be killed by means of the strong feet and wings. The average 
length of the bird is about 3 feet, and the plumage is of a dull 
grey hue, the projecting head-feathers being black, and the- cen- 
tral feathers of the tail grey. The S. B. is frequently domesti- 
cated in S. Africa. 
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Secretary of ExT/baasy, the principal assistant pf an 
ambassador. He receives his commission direct from the Crown, 
has high diplomatic privileges, and acts as chargd-d\ffaires ad 
interim during th A e absence of his chief. In the case of an Envoy 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, the secretary has the title of 
Secretary of Legation. The salaries attached to the office range 
from 45 00 to 41000. 

Secretary of State, one of the highest officers of the 
Crown. The king's * chief secretary/ or ‘principal secretary/ 
in earjy English history had private access to the king, and 
prepared the business for the Privy Council, of which he was 
not, however, a member, in a room adjoining the council 
chamber. He had custody of the king's signet, and the assist- 
ance in his duties of four clerks. An additional principal secre- 
tary was appointed by Henry VIII., and %ince the reign of 
Elizabeth Secretaries of State by virtue of their office have been 
members of the Privy Council. For many years the number of 
Secretaries of State was restricted to two. A S. of S. for Scot- 
land was temporarily (1708-42) appointed by Queen Anne, and 
one for America (1768-82) by George III. At this time the other 
two secretaries were called the Secretary for the Northern De- 
partment and the Secretary for the Southern Department, the 
northern and southern countries of Europe coming respectively 
into the spheres of their operations. The affairs of the colonies 
and of Ireland were administered by the elder of the two secre- 
taries. In 1782 the secretaryship for America was abolished 
and the two Secretaries of State took the titles of S. of S. for 
the Home and for the Foreign Departments, colonial business 
falling to the share of the former. The Secretary of War was 
appointed in 1794 and the business of the colonies was transferred 
to his office in 1801. After the lapse of half a century these 
branches were separated, and a Secretary of State for India was 
appointed in 1858. 

There are therefore at present five Secretaries of State, namely, 
those for* the Home, Foreign, Colonial, War, and Indian De- 
partments, They are always members of the Cabinet and of 
the Privy Council, and deliver up the seals of their office on a 
change of ministry. Though a separate sphere of work is 
•assigned to them, they arc all supposed to be capable of perform- 
ing the duties of any of the others. Each has the management of 
the executive business of liis department, subject to a reference 
to the Cabinet on affairs of importance, and is assisted by two 
under-secretaries--, one permanent and the other connected with 
the administration. Not mote than four may sit in the House 
of Commons, and as a mle three Secretaries of State are in one 
House of Parliament and two in the other. The salary of a S. oi 
S. is 4500° a year, and of the Parliamentary Under S. of S.^^ 00 - 
The S. of S. for the Home Department has charge of the privy 
signet office, where grants, letters, &c., to be signed with the 
privy signet are made out. He is responsible for the internal 
administration of justice so far as concerns the royal prerogative, 
the maintenance of peadc in the country, the supervision of prisons, 
police, and sanitaiy affairs, and has the appointment of many 
judicial officers. He is the medium of communication between 
the Viceroy of Ireland and the Cabinet, and is responsible for the 
internal administiation of Ireland. The Secretary for the Foreign 
Affairs conducts all correspondence with foieign states, negotiates 
treaties, appoints ambassadors, &c. The Secretary for the 
Colonies performs for these countries similar functions to those 
of the Home Secretary for the United Kingdom. The Secretary 
for War, assisted by the Commander-in-Chief, has the whole 
control of the army. The Secretary for India governs the 
affairs of our Eastern Empire with the assistance of a council of 
fifteen members. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland is not a S. of S., but ik merely 
the chief secretary of the Viceroy. He is resident in Dublin 
during the Parliamentary recess, and has the assistance of an 
under-secretary. 

Se'cret Bill of Sale. Frauds were frequently committed 
on creditors by this means; but 17 and 18 Viet. c. 36 enacts 
that no bill of sale shall be valid unless it, or a copy with other 
particulars specified, be filed within twenty-one days after date 
with the clerk of judgments, in the Queen’s Bench division. 

Secretion, the term applied to the function of separating and 
of elaborating from the blood a product of use in the living eco- 
nomy. The Liver (q. v.) is thus said to secrete or manufacture 


bile ; the Pancreas (q. v.) secretes pancreatic juice; the Sali- 
vary Glands (q. v.) secrete saliva; the Sebtfeious Okthds (q. v.) 
form sebaceous matter) and so on. The conditions of S* are three 
in number: ( 1 ) a due supply of healthy blood; {2) a mem- 
brane on which blood-vessels may ramify, and from which 
an outlet or duct may pass; and (3) special secreting cells , 
the latter being the active organs which are specially engaged 
in the work of separating the necessary products from the 
blood, and of elaborating them so as to form the charac- 
teristic S ' True and typical secretions, sulH as bile, milk, 
&c., do not exist as such in the blood, but require to b* elabo- 
rated in the glands devoted to their manufacture. In its actual 
details the work of S. is accomplished either by a membrane or 
by a gland. The structure of both of these is essentially the same. 
The conditions required to effect S. include physical, chemical, 
and vital phenomena. Thus fluids may undergo filiation and 
diffusion through membranes, whilst the chemical part of the 
work of S. consists in thejseparation from the blood 1 of certain 
materials"and in the recombination of other matter^ to form a 
new compound. The cells of the secreting membrane^ or glands 
are the essentially active parts of these structures, and the intri- 
cate operations in which these cells engage may be regarded as a 
part of their vital constitution and as evidence of their inherited 
vitality. The circumstances influencing S., favourably or unfavour- 
ably, are in the main those which affect the quality and circula- 
tion of blood through glands. Thus a rapid circulation, caus- 
ing a large quantity of blood to traverse the secreting surfaces, 
will favourably affect the quantity of the S., and vice versd. 
Then, lastly, the nervous system possesses a very striking but in 
many respects ill-understood influence on S. Indirectly, the 
nervous system acts on S. by influencing the quantity of blood 
sent to a gland, but the work of S. may also be affected directly 
by^impressions passing from nerve-centres to a gland. 

• Secretions, Vegetable. The nutrient substances taken 
up by plants are, in a raw state, by no means adapted to take 
part in the construction of any vegetable structures; they must, 
on the contrary, undergo important transformations, and'become 
changed k into organic compounds suitable for nutrition. The 
process of assimilation (see Sap) seems to depend mainly on the 
following forces : — (1) The evaporation of water contained in the 
nutrient sap. (2) The decomposition of carbon dioxide and the 
fixation of carbon. (3) The formation of albuminoids, which 
are essential for the production of Protoplasm (q. v.), and 
Chlorophyl (q. v. )„ (4) The formation of the substances from 
which Cellulose (q. v.) is produced, viz., Siarch (q. v.), the 
different kinds of Sugar (q. v.), Oil (q. v.), and Inulute (q. V.). 
The mode of formation of albuminoids is still unknown, so also 
is that of cellulose. The products of assimilation, when trans- 
ferred to other cells and when brought into actual use, undergo 
a variety of changes which are included under the name meta - 
fasts. Many products of metatasis are of no further use in the 
construction of cells, but remain stored up and inactive at the 
spots where they are produced. These comprise the volatile 
oils, resin, caoutchouc, camphor, gum-like substances, tannin, 
pigments, acids, alkaloids, wax, pectin, &c. 

Se'cret Writ'ing-Ink. See Sympathetic Ink. 

Secrole, the W. suburb of the city of Benares, in the N.W. 
Provinces, British India, which contains the civil establishments 
and military cantonments as W'ell as the bungalows or villas of 
the European residents. 

Sec'tion, in architecture, is the contour of a given structure 
on a vertical plane intersecting it through any part. The plan 
is a projection upon a horizontal plane. 

Sec'tion, in geology, a cutting or face of rock, exhibiting the 
edges of the various strata. It may be natural as m the face of 
a cliff ; or artificial , as in the case of a mine or railway cutting, 
A theoretical section is a drawing intended to represent a veitical 
or horizontal succession of strata, not directly visible, but as cal- 
culated from observations in the neighboui hood. 

Sector, in geometry, the portion of a circle included be- 
tween two radii and the intercepted arc. It is also the name 
of a mathematical instrument, employed for laying down plans, 
measuring angles, &t\, and composed of two graduated legs, 
jointed together like a carpenter's foot-rule. There are various 
scales, which are ruled so as to converge to the cefctie of the 
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hinge, and which are intended for different purposes. Thus, 
in the more elaborate instruments, there are, beside the simply 
graduated scale of lines, scales of sines, of tangents, of chords, 
of rhombs, &c. The most ordinary use to which a S. is applied 
is for finding a fourth proportional to three given lines. 

Sec'ular Cler'gy. See Clergy. 

Sec'ularism is the creed of those who deny the popular 
opinion of mankind that the universe was created at a particular 
time by a Personal Deity, with the doctrines founded thereon ; 
holding the opinion, which is as old as Epicurus (B.c. 310), that 
the universe is eternal and self-existent. Secularists maintain 
that the belief in the existence of a personal being who created 
the universe was produced by the combination of two elements. 
First, the conception of a deity was formed out of various ele- 
ments : the fear of death, which raised a hope that death is not 
the end of existence, but that a separate entity, the soul, has eter- 
nal life, so that there may well be a personal, spiritual deity ; the 
sight of the sufferings of men in this world, ana the frequent mis- 
carriage of justice, which tend to make men believe in a deity 
of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, who, in a future life, 
will rectify all the inequalities of this life ; and the desire for the 
amelioration of the human race, the only hope of which was sup- 
posed to lie in the guidance of a benevolent deity. When men 
were thus prepared 10 accept any evidence of the existence of a 
deity, any one who said, and may have believed, that he had a 
supernatural revelation to that effect, would obtain a number of 
disciples. Many such revelations have undoubtedly been believed 
in by bodies of men, the converts to each believing that all reve- 
lations were false but their own. Further, Secularists reject the 
great argument for the existence of a God from final causes, as 
being contrary both to experience and the law of causality itself : 
to experience, because to account for the existing order of matter 
it presupposes a self-existent order in mind, whereas there is no 
experience of order in mind which does not arise from order in 
matter ; to the law of causality, because the condition of the 
universe at any time is the necessary result of every preceding 
state ; and since, according to the received results of modern 
science, matter and energy are each constant in amount, at the 
furthest term of the series to which we choose to go back the 
matter and the energy were the same as now ; in other words, 
matter has been eternal, and therefore had no need of a cause. 

Along with the belief in a Personal God, S. has rejected 
some of the most prominent doctrines of Christianity. 1. Find- 
ing the narratives of the Book of Genesis to be untenable, it 
rejects the doctrine of the Fall (q. v.), and the whole * Scheme 
of Salvation’ — including ‘Redemption through the blood of 
Christ/ ‘Justification by Faith/ &c. — depending on it. 2. 
According to Secularists, an investigation of the origin of the 
canon and the teaching of historical criticism lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Bible must be regarded as a human composition, 
and not a divinely-inspired and infallible authority. 3. The 
teaching of science and a comparison of religions leads to the 
1 ejection of the legends, myths, and miracles both of the Old 
Testament and the New. 5. To the conclusion that Jesus Christ 
must be regarded merely as a man of exalted moral character, 
around whom, when dead, the stories of the ‘apocryphal and 
canonical gospels crystallised according to the tendencies of the 
time.* 6. On the question of a future life S. does not pronounce 
certainly or dogmatically, but leaves it ‘ in solemn hope.* 

Such is the negative side of S., but it has a positive side as 
well. I. Secularists believe in one Deity who manifests himself 
in energy, is unchangeable, and has no known beginning or end- 
ing ; who governs according to fixed laws, and whose will, a 
revelation of which is always being made more and more com- 
plete, is written in his works ; and obedience to whose will is 
the whole duty and the religion of man, which brings him happi- 
ness, while disobedience brings inevitable, merciless punishment, 
but always according to law. 2. It holds that man, instead of 
grovelling downwards from a primitive state of innocence and 
excellence to a state of degradation, from which only a small pro- 
portion of individuals are redeemed, is steadily advancing in civi- 
lisation and enlightenment, learning by experience, and throwing 
up safeguards of law and morality. 3. S. teaches men, instead 
of trusting to the atonement of another's sufferings, to live a true, 
pure, and noble life ; and, instead of balancing the profit and 
loss of the enjoyment of the present life against the reward of a 
future life (and very far from saying, as ignorant detractors 
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would have it, ‘ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die*), to 
act rightly because 4 t is noble to act so. 4. S. pleads for the 
prompt administration of justice now, knowing nothing of a 
judgment to come. 5. It substitutes benevqlence and philan- 
thropy for asceticism* 

Seouadra or Sekuzxder, a village in the district of Agrc? 
N.W. Provinces, British India, 7 miles from Agra, named after 
the Pathan Emperor, Secundra Lodi., It is celebrated for the 
magnificent tomb of Akbar the Great, still in good preservation. 
The building is surrounded by a garden, and consists of a series 
of sandstone terraces, supporting a marble mausoleum. The 
architecture appears to be a combination of the Saracenic and 
Hindu styles. Close by is the tomb of Munni Begum, the Por- 
tuguese wife of Akbar. This building was for many years the 
headquarters of She Church Missionary Society, and afforded 
shelter to 300 orphans in the famine of 1838. See Travels of a 
Hindu (Loud, 1869); Fergu^sons History of Indian Architecture 
(Lond. 1876), 

Secundrabad/ (‘ Alexander town*), a British military can- 
tonment in the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, India, 
6 miles N. of Hyderabad, and 449 S.E. of Bombay, It is built 
along an artificial lake, 3 miles long by 2 broad, called the 
Husain Sagur. Three miles W. is a range of hills, covered with 
tombs of Mussulman saints. Pop. 40,000. S. is the head- 
quarters of the ‘ Hyderabad Subsidiary Force/ which in 1874 
numbered 60 1 2 men of all arms, of whom 2547 were Europeans. 
In the same year, a branch line to S. from the Bombay-Madras 
railway at Gulbarga was opened. 

Sedalia, a town of Missouri, U.S., in a high prairie country, 
within 3 miles of a tributary of the Missouri, and 40 miles S. of 
the main stream. It is the point of intersection of three railway 
lines, and is by rail 189 miles W. of St. Louis, and 100 E. of 
Kansas City. It has large railway woiks, flour-mills, iron- 
foundries, woollen-mills, &c., 2 daily newspapers, and a street- 
rail way (since 1876). There are rich coal-mines in the vicinity. 
S. was only founded in i860, and in 1870 had a pop. of 4560, 
and in 1877 of io,ooo. 

Sedan, an important town and fortress of France, department 
of Aidennes, on the Maas, 163J miles E.N.E. of Paris by rail. 
Its fine cloth factories (founded by Colbert in 1646) employ 
10,000 workmen, and it is also noted for the production of arms, 
leather, ironwares, See. Near it are extensive iion and coal 
mines. It was the birthplace of Marshal Turenne. In the 
Franco-German War, the division of the French army under 
Marshal MacMahon, while advancing to the relief of Metz, was 
driven, after four days’ incessant fighting, to seek refuge in S., 
and the day following (2d September 1870) saw the capitulation 
of a marshal of France with 90,000 men. Napoleon III. had 
already surrendered in pci son to the Kmg of Prussia. Pop. 
(1876) 15,872. 

Sedan Chair, an upright close box or chair for one person, 
carried by two men harnessed to poies or shafts. It was formerly 
very common 111 all European cities, but disappeared early m the 
present century. As a rival to the ‘ cab/ it survived longest in 
cities like Edinburgh, having streets ill-adapted for horse traffic. 
One form of S, was known in England in 1581. It only be- 
came fashionable in London, howevci, after the return of Prince 
Charles from Spain, and in 1634 Sir Sanders Dunscombe secured 
the royal privilege of exposing sedans for public hire. They 
were very conspicuous objects during the reigns of Anne and the 
early Georges, and the wealthy kept them for private use. The 
S. is said to take its name from the town of Sedan ; in France, 
however, it is called chaise a port curs. See PALANQUIN. 

Sed/atives are medicines which depress the action of the 
heart and of the vascular system. The principal cardiac S. are 
antimony and its preparations, veratrum viride, veratrum album, 
veratria, aconite leaves and root, prussic acid, cyanide of potas- 
sium, and vegetable acids. Spinal S. are bromide of ammo- 
nium and potassium, and physostigmata. Stomachic S. are 
carbolic acid, creosote, nitrate of silver, carbonate of bismuth, 
oxalate of cerium and zinc, and bicarbonate of potash. Soothing 
S. are medicines which depress the action of the nervous and 
vascular systems without inducing any previous or subsequent 
excitement, and are used chiefly xn great excitability, neuralgic 
pain, spasmodic affections, ana irritable cough, such as bella- 
donna, hyoscyaraus, and the preparations of opium. 
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Sedge. See Carkx. 

Bedg'wick, Adam, LL. 35 ., F.R.S., one of the fathers of 
geology, was bom at Dent, t Yorkshire, in January 1786. He 
enterea Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1808 as 
fifth wrangler. In 1810 he was elected FSlow in his college^of 
which at his death he was senior member. In 1818 he suc- 
ceeded Hailstone as Wood wardian professor of geology at Cam- 
bridge, was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society the|succeeding 
year, aided in founding the Cambridge Philosophical Society 
about the same time, and subsequently became a Fellow of the 
Geological Society of London, of which he was President in the 
years 1829-31. In 1827 he made a geological tour in Scotland ; 
and two years later accompanied Murchison through Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. With Murchison he subsequently 
was involved -in a bitter controversy regarding the use of the 
terms Cambrian and Silurian. To the end of his long life he 
I occupied a leading position amongst geologists, devoting his 
great energies to the elucidation of Palaeozoic formations, and 
by his lectures, which he delivered during fifty years, forming 
a band of enthusiastic disciples. He was an active member of 
the British Association, and a keen opponent of the Evolution 
theories advanced by Darwin, Spencer, Lyell, and others. A 
Liberal in politics, he took a heartyjnterest in all questions of 
University reform, and published a valuable essay, entitled Dis- 
course on the Studies of the University of Cambridge (1834; 5th 
ed. 1850). S. died at* Cambridge, January 25, 1873. His 
| numerous reviews, lectures, memoirs, &c., are scattered through 
the various scientific publications of the day j some, however, 
including the essay above mentioned and a Synopsis of the Classi- 
fication of the Palaeozoic Pocks (1855), are published separately. 

I See Gcikie's Memoirs of Sir P. f. Murchison (1874) for a brief 
sketch of S.’s life and labours. 

Bedg'wick, Theodore, an American statesman and judge, 
was born at Hartford, Connecticut, in May, 1746. lie entered 
the bar in 1766, and began legal practice at Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts, acting for several years as a member of 
the Massachusetts legislature. In 1776 he served as aide-de- 
camp to General Thomas in the expedition against Canada ; 
and after the declaration of independence took a leading part in 
politics, sitting as member of Congress from 1789 to 1796, and 
again from 1799 to 1801, when he discharged the duties of 
Speaker. In 1802 he became judge of the Supicme Court of 
Massachusetts, a post which he retained till his death at Boston, 
January 24, 1813. An accomplished statesman and jurist, and 
a keen federalist, he was a strong opponent of slavery.— Theo- 
dore S., eldest son of the preceding, was born at Sheffield, 

I Massachusetts, December 31, 1781. He followed his father’s 
profession, and as member of the Massachusetts legislature in 
1827 introduced and carried a bill for the construction of a rail- 
road from Boston to Albany through the Green Mountains. ITc 
was a most effective speaker, and was an earnest advocate of 
fiee trade, temperance, and anti-slavery. He died at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, November 7, 1839. He is author of Hints to my 
Countrymen (1826), and Public and Private Economy , illustrated 
by Observations made in Europe in 1836-37 (3 vols. 1836-39, 

1 2d cd. 1856). — Ilis wife, Susan Ridley S., a daughter of 
| William Livingstone, governor of New Jersey, was born about 
1789 and married in 1808. She is the author of The Morals of 
! Pleasure (1829), The Young Emigrants (1830), Allen Prescott { 2 
' vols. 1835), Alida (1844), and ] Palter Thornley (1859). — Their 
son, Theodore S., born at Albany, January 27, 1811, followed 
tlie profession of his father and grandfather, entering the bar in 
1833. Appointed secretary of the United States legation at 
I Paris, on his return to New York he began legal practice. In 
1858 he became district attorney for the southern district of 
New York. He died at the family scat at Stock bridge, 
December 8, 1859. His chief publications are a Treatise on 
the Measure of Damages (1847; 5th ed. 1869), a Treatise on 
the Pules which govern the Interpretation and Application of 
Common and Statutory Law (1857), a Memoir of Governor 
\ William Livingstone (1833), and The Life and Works of 
William Leggett (2 vols. 1840).— Catherine Maria S., 
daughter of Judge Theodore, was bom at Stockbridge, Decem- 
| bcr28, 1789. After her father’s death in 1813, she undertook 
the management of a private school for young ladies, which she 
continued for fifty years. She died near Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
July 31, 1867. She wrote a number of popular works of fiction, 


among others A Hew England Tale (1.822), Redwood (2 vols. 
1824), The Traveller (1825), Hope Leslie jjz vols. 1827), The. 
Linwoods (1835), Live and Let Live (1837)1 Means ana Ends 
(1S38), Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Hornet a- record of her 
visit to Europe in 1839 (1841), Wilton Harvey and other Tates 
(1845), Facts and Faticies (1848), Married or Single t (1857), 
and Letters to my Pupils (1862). She contributed the Story of 
Le Bossu to Sands' Tales of Glauber Spa (1832), and wrote much 
for various magazines and periodicals, See Mary E. Dewey's 
Memoir (1871). 

Sedi'tion is the crime of inciting any one to break the law, 
or to disturb the peace of society. The punishment is fine and 
imprisonment, in proportion to circumstance. Any public meet- 
ing under circumstances to cause fear of disturbance may be held 
seditious. A meeting called 1 to adopt preparatory measures for 
holding a national convention * was held, in the case of Pe x v. 
Furzcy , to be illegal. See Meetings, Seditious ; Riots. 

Sedley, Sir Charles, bom at Aylesford, Kent, in 1639, 
educated at Oxford, became a court wit after the Restoration. 
He was a great favourite with Charles II., his recommendations 
being that he had no morals, did not ask favours, and had a 
knack for turning loose thoughts into dulcet verse. As he grew 
older, serious business obtained attention from him, and in Par- 
liament he uniformly opposed the unconstitutional policy of 
James II. That monarch dishonoured S.'s daughter by making 
her a countess ; and S. was in consequence of this disgrace one 
of the chief promoters of the Revolution. He died August 20, 
1701. His amatory poems — translations from the classics, parlia- 
mentary speeches, and plays — the best are The Mulberry Garden 
(1668), Antony and Cleopatra (1677) — may be found in his col- 
lected works (2 vols. 1722). 

Seduc'tion, in law, is the inducing of a woman to sexual 
intercourse by deceit. It is only criminal when the deceit is 
practised by a third party, in which case S. is by statute a mis- 
demeanour, punishable by imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing two years. When force is used the crime is Rape { q. v.) 
or Abduction (see Adduction of Women). Unless a woman 
has promise of mairiage, she can obtain no damages from her 
seducer on account of S. ; but, by a fiction of law — the supposed 
consequent loss of sendee — any one under whose protection the 
injured woman has been during pregnancy, may maintain an 
action against the seducer ; against whom, in Scotland, the 
woman may have ground of action at her own instance ; but a 
good deal of difficulty is usually found in enforcing the claim, 

Se'dum (Z. scdcs, from the squatting habit of the species) 
is a genus of erect or prostrate succulent herbs, with opposite, 
alternate, or whorlccl leaves ; flowers mostly cymose ; 4-5 lobed 
calyx; 4-5 free petals; 8-10 stamens, alternately opposite the 
petals; 4-5 carpels; and many ovules. This genus of Crassu* 
laccce (q. v.) number about 120 species, natives of N. temperate 
and cold regions, but rare in America. The best-known species 
is S, acrisy a dwarf golden-yellow flowered plant growing in 
tufts or cushions on rocks, walls, and sandy ground, especially 
near the sea. It is called ‘ biting stone-crop’ and * wall-pepper ’ 
on account of its acrid taste, and is vesicant, emetic, and cathartic. 
.S’. Telcphium (‘ the Orpine ’) and S. Phodiola (‘ Rose-root’) are 
the most striking British species. A number have come irto 
vogue for the new fashion of carpet-gardening, and for rock 
gardens. S. is remarkable for vitality under the most adverse 
circumstances — hence its name of ‘live-long.’ 

See (Lat. series, soil. aposloUca, 1 Apostolic scat ’) originally 
meant, as well as cathedra , the throne of a bishop, believed by 
Episcopalians to sit in the seat of an Apostle. Then both names 
were applied to the church in which the throne was placed. In 
modern times S. generally means the cathedral town of a Diocese 
(q. v.), or the district over which the bishop has jurisdiction, and 
popularly is synonymous with diocese itself. 

Seed (Old Eng. sded, from sdwan , * to sow ; * comp. Lat. satus. 


from sero). The S. of a plant is its mature Ovule (q. v.). As 
the ovules are in the great majority of flowering plants con- 
tained in one or more cavities of that portion of the Pistil 


(q. v.) termed the Ovary (q. v.), so likewise are the seeds 
similarly enclosed — the transformed ovary of the flower being 
called in the fruit the pericarp . All plants that -eome under 
this arrangement are termed Angiosfermia , ue. } having S, in 
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a S. -vessel. In Conifer # , Cycadece, and Gnetacea, on the other 
hand, the S. is without any real pericarp — and such constitute 
the Gymnospermia , or naked-seeded plants. The shell of the 
individual S. usually consists of two separable coats ; the outer 
being named the testa, and the inner the tegmen or endopleura. 
The testa may be hard and crustaceous, woody or bony, or thin 
and membraneous, dry or rarely succulent. It is sometimes 
expanded into wings , or bears a tuft of hair, cotton, or wool, 
called a coma. Tne funicle is the stalk by which the S. is 
attached to the Placenta (q. v.). It is occasionally enlarged 
into a membranous, pulpy, or fleshy appendage, sometimes 
spreading over a considerable part of the S., or nearly enclosing 
it, called an aril (as in the mace of a nutmeg). The astrophiole or 
caruncle is a similar appendage proceeding from the testa by the 
side of or near the funicle (as in castor-oil plant). The hilum is 
the scar left on the S. where it separates from the funicle. The 
v licropyh is a mark indicating the position of the foramen of the 
ovule. The ripe S. contains an embryo or young plant, either 
filling or nearly filling the cavity, or more or less immersed in a 
mealy, oily, fleshy, or horn-like substance, called albumen or pen- 
sperm or endosperm. The embryo lies unattached within the S., 
its position varying in different plants. It consists of the radicle 
or base of the future root ; one or two cotyledons , or future S. 
leaves, and the plumule or future stem-bud. In some seeds, espe- 
cially when there is no albumen, these several parts are very 
conspicuous, in others they are difficult to distinguish until 
the S. begins to germinate. Chiefly upon the fact whether 
the embryo has one Or two cotyledons are founded the two 
great classes of Monocotyledons (q. v.) and Dicotyledons (q. v.). 
The relative position of the different parts of the embryo gives 
a marked character to the S. The most common arrange- 
ment is that found in Cruciferce , where the embryo is pleuro - 
rhizal , the cotyledons lying flat one upon another, and the 
radicle upon the line which separates them. In the notorhizal 
embryo, the radicle lies upon the back of one of the cotyledons, 
which again lie flat upon one another. The embryo is ortho- 
plozic when the radicle lies In the hollow channel of the folded 
cotyledons. In these three arrangements the cotyledons are 
spoken of respectively as accumbent, incumbent , and con dupli- 
cate. In the spiral embryo the cotyledons are laid flat upon one 
another and coiled spirally. 

The germination of many seeds takes place as soon as they 
escape from the fruit, and obtain favourable conditions of 
moisture and warmth; in others, on the contrary, a peiiod of 
rest seems to be necessary in order for them to attain perfect 
ripeness. During the process of geimination certain changes 
take place in the contents of the seed, by which they are 
rendered fit for the nourishment of the embryo. One of the 
most remarkable of these is the conversion of starch into dex- 
trine or grape-sugar, i.e an insoluble into a soluble substance. 
It is attended by the absorption of water, the formation of carbon 
dioxide, and heat is produced, as evidenced in malting. The 
seedling derives its earliest nutriment from the S., and especially 
from the cotyledons, or when there is albumen, from it also 
through the medium of the cotyledons. The radicle first emerges 
from the S. and after it the plumule. The range of temperatuie 
essential for the germination of the S. is diverse in diffeient spe- 
cies ; in some cases it may be carried on even at freezing point. 
Seeds when buried deep in the soil evidently sometimes lie dor- 
mant for a long period, and only vegetate when air is admitted by 
the process of subsoil ploughing or other operations (see Mummy 
Wheat). Darkness is favourable for germination. In some 
seeds the vital power is destroyed by keeping (under ordinary 
conditions) during the space of a few weeks or even a few 
days after they are fully ripe, whilst others will retain their 
vitality for many years, especially such as contain starch. Fresh 
seeds, however, in general germinate more quickly and easily 
than old ones. Out of 368 species sown at Geneva by A. de 
Candolle, 17 only grew after the S. was fifteen years old, and 
out of icpresentatives of 288 genera whose seeds were similarly 
experimented upon under the auspices of the British Association, 
it was found that the majority had lost their vitality altogether 
after being kept ten years. Wheat grain left by the Polaris in 
N. lat. 8i° 16 , and after an exposure of five years to a tempera- 
ture of 72" to 104° of frost brought back by the Discovery , ger- 
minated in 1877 and 1878 to the extent of 20 per cent. 

S. -producing power is very variable. Each average plant of 
such common British weeds as the chenopodium, the red poppy, 
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the shepherd's purse, and the chickweed, may be fairly estimated 
to yield 20,000, 6000, 15,000, and 3000 seeds respectively, 
whilst the S. of the water-pest (Anacharis) and the sweet flag 
(Acorns) is unknown in Britain*— their increase being secured by 
other means. Winds, water, animals, and man — in his com- 
mercial, manufacturing, agricultural, and emigrant phases— -are 
active agents in the dissemination of seeds, whereby new formed 
land in time obtains its vegetable clothing, and the plants of one 
country are transported to and thrive in distant territories. 

To transmit seeds from foreign countries, they should be made 
up in dry papers and exposed to free ventilation in a cool place ; 
or they may be mixed with moderately dry ordinary soil and put 
into tight-corked earthenware (blacking) bottles, 

Seeland. w See Sjaelland, 

Seeley, John Robert, an historical and theological writer, 
and the son of a well-known publisher, was born in London in 
1834. He was educated at the City of London School, and 
graduated B.A. at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1857, when 
he was bracketed Senior Classic, and obtained the Senior Chan- 
cellor’s medal. In the following year he was elected a fellow of 
his college, where he lectured for some two and a half years, and 
after holding the appointment of classical assistant to his old 
school, was chosen professor of Latin in Univeisity College, 
London, in 1863. On the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone he 
was appointed in 1869 to succeed Charles Kingsley in the chair 
of modern history at Cambridge. Ilis principal work, Piece 
Homo , or the Life and Work of Jesus Christ , was published 
anonymously in 1866, and had reached a 13th edition in 1876. 
So far as it is argumentative, it attempts to eliminate the divine 
element, and to emphasise and elevate the humanity of Christ ; 
but though vulnerable as a dogmatic thesis, it has obtained a 
permanent place in literature as a masterly piece of portraituie, 
radiant in colour and touched with the tenderness of love. Piece 
Homo startled the orthodox world by the earnest tone of its dis- 
sidence, and called forth numerous replies, chief of which w r as 
that of Mr. Gladstone. Among S.'s acknowledged ivurks are 
Classical Studies as an Introduction to the Moral Sciences (1 864), 
An English Primer (together with the Rev. E. A Abbot, 1S69), 
Lectures and Essays (1870), and an edition of j.i \ , with an intro- 
duction, historical examination, and notes (Clarendon Pi ess Series), 
of which the fiist vol. appealed m 1871., 

Seer (. S'er t derived from the Sansk. set aka), the standard mea- 
sure of weight 111 India. 1 f varies in different parts of the country. 
The standard S., which contains 80 tolas, each the weight of a 
sicca rupee, is equal to 2 lbs,, o oz., 14 dr*. avoiidupois; and 40 
seers make up the maund , which is thus equal to about 82 lbs., 
or nearly 28 lbs. to the ton. In Bombay, the bazar or local S. 
weighs as little as 13 oz. ; while the Government of India have 
attempted, but in vam, to introduce an imperial S. of 2205 lbs., 
exactly equivalent to the metrical kilogramme. The S. is uni- 
versally used to estimate the price of grain ; and variations in the 
maiket rates are expressed, not by quoting the amount of money 
required to purchase a given, quantity, but the varying number of 
seers that can be obtained for the nipee. Thus, taking the 
rupee = 2s., and the S. at 2 lbs., 36 seers of rice for a rupee means 
that rice is selling at id. for 3 lbs. The S. also forms the 
standard liquid measure, being in this case equal to about I pint 
2 gills. 

See'ta or Sita ( Sata , * furrow ’), a popular goddess of Hindu 
mythology, and the ‘wife of the hero Kama, an incarnation of 
Vishnu. She got her name from having first appeared m front 
of her supposed father’s ploughshare. 

Segg'ar, or Sagg'er, a vessel of fire-clay, usually cylindrical 
in form, for enclosing and protecting earthenware while being 
baked in the kiln. A pile of seggars in the kiln constitutes a 
bung. 

Segment, in geometry, is the part of a circle cut off by a 
straight line, or of a sphere cut off by a plane. 

Seg'no (Ital. sign), a sign :j$ placed in musical compositions 
over a note, pointing out the place from which a portion of the 
piece is to be repeated. 

Se'go, capital of the state of Bambarra '(q. v.), Western 
Africa, lies on both sides of the Joliba, or Upper Niger, 
which is here as broad as the Thames at Westminster. The 
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town is surrounded by mud walls, and the houses, including the 
king’s palace, are of clay. The streets are narrow but clean. 
The inhabitants are Negroes and Moors, the latter being the 
ruling class. 5 . has considerable trade, both by land and water. 
Pop. 30,000. 

SegoVia (Lat. Segovia ;*Gr. Segubia), a town of Spain, capital 
of the province of S., Old Castile, 42 miles N.W. of Madrid, 
on a steep acclivity on the left bank of the river Ercsma, 3280 
feet above the sea-level. It was an important town in the 
days of the Romans. The ' great aqueduct, the finest Roman 
relic in Spain, which passes over part of it, was probably 
erected by Trajan. It is built of granite blocks, in two tiers of 
15 arches, 2720 feet long, and 105 feet high in the middle. There 
is also a Roman amphitheatre. Under the Moorish rule S. bad 
great cloth manufactures. In the Middle Ages it was frequently 
the residence of the kings of Castile and Leon, and Charles I. of 
England lodged in the alcazar on the 13th September 1632. 
This alcazar, originally Moorish, was rebuilt in the middle of the 
1 6th c., but was destroyed by fire in 1862. The cathedral of 
S., begun in 1522, is a splendid florid Gothic erection, with a 
tower 330 feet in height. S. has besides, 24 churches and 21 
monasteries. It has still some cloth manufactures, and the pro- 
ducts of its wool-scouring industry are famous. Pop. 10,400. 

S^gur, a French family of great antiquity and distinction. 
It suffered much during the Huguenot Wais. Among its most 
notable members are — (1) Philippe Henri, Marquis de S., 
born January 20, 1724, served with the French army in Germany, 
distinguishing himself at the battles of Rocoux (1746), and Laffeld 
(1747). In 1780 he was appointed minister of war by Louis XVI., 
who thiee years later made him a marshal. He lost much of his 
property during the Reign of Teiror, and died October 8, 1801. 
—(2) Louis Philippe, Oomte de S., son of the preceding, 
born at Paris, December 10, 1753, in 1782 joined Rochambeau’s 
army in America, and in 1784 was appointed French ambassador 
to the court of Catharine II., with whom he became a favourite. 
Some plays he wrote for her have been published under the title 
ot Thedtre de l' Hermitage (1798). His other writings are 
Histoire des Principaux Evbiements dit Eigne de Frideric Gnil - 
hum' //. ( 1 boo, 5 vols.), Dicadc Historique y ou Tableau 
Histonque de . j..<ropc de 1786 d 1796 (iSoi, 3 vols.), Memoires , 
tiOiiz'enin, et Anecdotes (1824, 3 vols.), and several historic®, of 
which the most noted is the Histoire de France (1824-30, 9 
vols.). His collected works occupy 33 vols. (Par. 1824 30). 
He followed Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to become the companion of his master in 
exile. lie died August 27, 1830. See his Vie el sa Temps by 
Taillandier (Par. 1S75).— (3) Philippe Paul, Comte deS., 
son of the preceding, bom at Pans, November 4, 1780, was a 
general of the first Empire, and was dismissed alter the second 
restoration. In 1830 the Academy appointed him to one of its 
vacancies on account of his Histoire de Napoleon el de la Grand 
Annie pendant V Annie 1812 (2 vols. 1824), and Histoire dcRussie, 
Histoire de Clunks III. (2 vols. 1834 ; 2cl ed. 1842), and 
Histoire ct Mimoires (7 vols. 1873). In 1831 he became a peer, 
but after the Revolution of 1S48 he retired from public life. lie 
died at Paris, February 25, 1873. Ills Milan ges appeared in 

1874- 

Segu'ra, a river of the S.E. of Spain, rises in the Sierra Seca, 
and Hows eastward through the fertile and populous valley 
of Murcia to the Mediterranean, passing the towns of Murcia 
and Orihucla. Its length is 180 miles. It is not navigable. 

Seidlitz Powders are composed of 2 drms. of Rochelle 
salts and 40 grains of the bicarbonate of soda reduced to powder, 
and mixed, and enclosed in a blue paper. 37 grains of tartaric 
acid are enclosed in a white paper. When they are taken, the 
powders are dissolved separately, the solutions added, and the 
whole drunk whilst effervescing. S. 1 ‘. are refrigerant and laxa- 
tive rather than purgative, and they should be taken on an 
empty stomach, as before breakfast. One powder is the usual 
dose, but two are often necessaiy. 

Seine (Lat. Sequana ), a river of northern France, rises in the 
department of Cute-d’Or, at the foot of Mount Tasselot, at an 
elevation of 1460 feet above the sea-level. It flows generally in 
a N.W. direction, through the departments of Aube, S. et Marne, 
S.-et-Oise, Eure, and S.-Inferieurc, until it reaches the English 
Channel at Havre, 253 miles in a direct line from its source, 
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hut 473 miles if we include its windings, , , Its basin has an area 
of 26,350 square miles. The principiu towns on its course are 
ChatiUon, Troyes (below which, 345 miles from the sea, it 
becomes navigable), Corbeil, Paris, St. Denis, St. Germain, 
Poissy, Mantes, Elbceuf, Rouen, Quilleboeuf, Honfleur, and Har- 
fleur. Between the two latter its estuary is nearly 6 miles wide. 
Its principal tributaries are, on the right the Aube, Marne, 
and Oise, and on the left the Yonne and Eure. It is connected 
by canals with the Loire, Saone, Scheldt, and Rhine, and a 
lateral canal between Havre and Tunearvilto, 16 miles long is 
projected ( 1 878). O11 account of the high tariff and the difficulties 
of navigation only 150,000 tons of goods are brought to Paris 
annually by the S., while 900,000 tons are transported by the 
Havre and Paris railway. The S. is subject to a remarkable 
bore , and its course is impeded by shifting shoals, while fogs are 
frequent during part of the year. As many as 20 English 
steamers went aground in the river in 1877. 

Seine, a department of north-eastern France; part of the 
former province of Ile-de-France, the smallest but most populous 
in the republic. It is entirely surrounded by S,-et-Oise, its area 
being only 183 square miles, of which Paris (q. v.) occupies 35 
sq. miles. Its pop. (1876) was 2,410,849, that of Paris 
alone being 1,988,806. The river S. flows through the depart- 
ment in a north-westerly direction for a distance of 37 miles. 
The surface of S. is undulating, and at Vincennes, Meudon, St. 
Cloud, as well as in the Hois de Boulogne, and generally to the 
southward of Paris, is richly and beautifully wooded. Mont 
Vaierien rises 446 feet above the sea-level, and the heights of 
Montmartre and Chaumont within Paris are also considerable. 
The naturally calcareous and barren soil has been elaborately 
fertilised, and now yields great quantities of vegetables and fruits, 
and there are rich quarries of gypsum and building- stone. 
Besides Paris, the principal towns are St. Denis, Vincennes, 

. Charenton, and Sceaux. 

Seine-et-Mame, a department of north-eastern France, 
bounded on the W. by Seine-et-Oise, on the N. by Oise and 
Aisne, on the E. by Marne and Aube, and on the S. by Yonne 
and Loirct. The Marne flows through the N., and the Seine 
through the S. Area 2208 sq. miles, pop. (1876) 347 > 3 2 3 - R& 
surface is undulating, and its soil fertile, being particularly suited 
to cereal crops (wheat 6,135,000 bushels in 1876), vegetables, 
and fruits. It produces a great quantity of indifferent wine, but 
>he Chassclas de Fontainebleau is famous as a table grape. 
Woods cover a great proportion of the surface, among them 
being the famous forest of Fontainebleau. The principal towns 
are Melun, Meaux, Coulommiers, Provins, and Fontainebleau. 

Seine-et-Oise, a department in the N. of France, completely 
surrounding the department named Seine, which contains Pans. 
Area, 2164 sq. miles ; pop. (31st December 1876) 561,990. The 
country consists of plain, with low hill- ranges, and towards the 
N. is partially covered with forests. Though not naturally very 
feitile it is intersected by numerous tributaries of the Seine, and 
is in a high state of cultivation. Much grain and wine arc pro- 
duced (wheat, 5,831,000 bushels in 1876). Chalk and building- 
stone are found among the hills. Paper is manufactured at 
Esonnes, and porcelain at Sevres. St. Cloud, where Napoleon’s 
palace was built, is of great historical interest. But the chief 
town is Versailles (q. v.). 

Seine-Infdrieure, a department of France, in Normandy, 
bounded on the N. by the English Channel, and on the S. by 
the Seine. Area, 2329 sq. miles; pop. (1876) 798,414. The 
country is a fertile plain, the only hills being those of Caux, 
whose highest point is scarcely 900 feet high. The country 
is almost all arable or wooded, and contains many cattle. There 
are many fruit-trees, and hence great manufactures of cider, of 
which, in 1877, 29,047, 568 gallons were produced. The product 
of wheat in 1877 amounted to 5,867,000 bushels. About half 
the population is engaged in manufactures, whereof the chief are 
weaving, spinning, and various kinds of metal-working and 
machine-making. The department is one of the most thickly 
peopled in France. The capital, Rouen, is connected with 
Havre, Dieppe, and Pans by rail. 

Seir-fiBh (Cybiurn guttatum), a Tcleostean fish, belonging to 
the Mackerel family '^Scomberida^y and occurring in E. Indian 
seas. It resembles the salmon. The tail is keeled laterally, and 
the flesh is nutritious and palatable. 
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v Sets tan', a considerable tract of country, lying on the frontier | 
between Afghanistan and Persia, which has long formed a | 
subject of contention between the two countries. It consists 
chiefly of the basin of the river Helmund (q. v,), and is a desert 
plateau more than 2000 feet above the sea. The soil, mostly stiff 
clay, with quicksands here and there, is covered with coarse 
grass and tamarisk bushes. There are evident traces of former 
cultivation and prosperity, and S. is the classic land of early Per- 
sian romance, having been the cradle of Rustum. It was devas- 
tated by Timur in 1383. The frontier line was demarcated by 
a diplomatic expedition from India in 1872, led by General Gold- 
smith For the most part, he made the llelmund to be the 
boundary line between the rival powers ; but both banks of that 
river in its upper channel were assigned to Afghanistan. — Lake 
S. or Hamoon is a large and very shallow lake, 85 miles in 
length and from 20 to 40 in breadth. It is girdled by groves of 
tamarisks and other trees, receives the waters of the llelmund 
and other streams, has no outlet, and overflows its boundaries 
and fertilises a wide area of land. Its waters are unpleasant to 
the taste. 

Sej&'nus, iEliuS, the son of a Roman knight, was bom in 
Etruria, and in 14 A.D. was made an officer in the Praetorian 
band. After visiting Pannonia S. returned to Rome, and pro- 
ceeded to intrigue for supreme power. He persuaded Tiberius 
to allow the legions to be gathered together under his command 
on the Viminal (23), and thus he overawed the civil powers. 
He sought in every way popularity with the army ; lie poisoned 
Drusus, the heir-apparent, with the view of marrying his wife 
Livia ; and gradually induced the Emperor to give him a larger 
and larger share in the conduct of affairs. Tiberius at length 
retired to Capreee, but here S.’s influence over him grew weaker, 
and he met the favourite with a duplicity equal to his own. 
One day (31) Macro arrived with a letter authorising him to 
supersede S. in the command of the guard. S. was arrested ; 
the Senate at once condemned him to death ; not a friend inter- 
posed a word for him ; he was, immediately executed, and his 
corpse was thrown into the Tiber. 

Sel'borne, Roundell Palmer, Baron, born at Mixbury, 
Oxfordshire, November 27, 1S12, was educated at Rugby 
and Winchester, and gained an open scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford (1 830). lie took a first class in classics 
0 834)1 carried off five university prizes and scholarships, and 
obtained a Magdalen fellowship. Called to the bar (1037), lie 
achieved a great reputation as a Chancery hamster, was made 
Q.C, (1849), and sat as a Liberal Conservative for Plymouth 
from 1847 to 1857, and for Richmond lrom 1861 to 1872, 
being appointed Solicitor-General and knighted (1861). lie was 
Attorney-General (1864-66), acted as counsel to the British 
Government at the Alabama Congress (1872), and in the same 
year became Lord Chancellor under the title liaron S. of Sel- 
borne, Hampshire, retiring from office in February 1874. In 
1877 he was elected Lord Rector of the University of St. 
Andrews. He edited the Book of Praise , front the best English 
Hymn -write) s (1S62), published Notes on some Passages in 
the Liturgical History of the Church of England (1 878) and 
various pamphlets, and contributed a 4 Chapter of Antiquities ' 
to F. B. Buckland’s edition of White’s Sclborne (1876), 

Selby, a market-town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on 
the Ouse, 20 miles E. of Leeds by rail. The stately abbey 
church (partly restored by the late Sir G. G. Scott, 1873) exhibits 
a variety of styles from Norman to Perpendicular, and has lost 
its S. transept from the fall in 1690 of the central tower (meanly 
lebuilt 1702). The abbey holds the unique position of being the 
one great Benedictine monastery in the North of England which 
has survived as a parochial church. Other edifices are the First 
Pointed church of St. James (1868), with a spire of 165 feet, a 
Second Pointed Catholic church (1859), the town-hall (1825), 
assembly-rooms (1841), and a modern Gothic market-cross. 
Goole has absorbed most of the river trade, but stone is still 
exported, and the industries include malting, flax-scutching, the 
manufacture of ropes and shoe-thread, iron and brass founding, 
brewing, tanning, &c. S. publishes two weekly newspapers. 
Pop. (1871) 6193. At S., tne traditional birthplace of Henry 
r t?*)* founded in 1069 a Benedictine abbey, 

u brides the church, only the barn remains ; and in 

the Great Rebellion, the town, after being captured by the 
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Royalists, was, recovered by Fairfax (1644). See Morrell's His- 
toryofS , (LontjL 1867). 

Sel'den, John, bom at Salvington, Sussex, September 16, 
1 584, after three years' study at Hart Hall, Oxford, proceeded 
to Clifford’s Inn, London, and thence to the Inner Temple, 
Finding himself, however, ill-fitted for distinction at the bar, he 
turned his attention to constitutional history, in 1606 compiling 
his Analecton Anglo- Britannicon, and following it up with Jani 
Anglorum Facies Altera (1610), and the masterly Titles of Honour 
(1614). His Treatise of Tythes (1618) brought him into collision 
with the clergy, as impugning their divine right to tythes, and 
in 1621 he suffered a brief imprisonment for defending the privi- 
leges of Parliament against the crown. Elected member for 
Lancaster (1623), S. was again, lodged in the Tower (1630) for 
opposition to the royal policy, remaining there four years, and 
as member for the University of Oxford (1640) he espoused the 
popular cause, helping to draw up the articles of Laud’s impeach- 
ment, sitting as lay member in the Westminster Assembly (1643), 
receiving a commissionership of the Admiralty (1644), being 
appointed a university visitor (1647). At the same time he dis- 
approved of Charles* execution, and refused Cromwell’s request 
that he would answer the Eikon Basilike. He died in the house 
of Elizabeth, Dowager-Countess of Kent, November 30, 1654, 
having constantly set forth his self-adopted motto, Perl pantos 
ten'Elcutkerian (‘Freedom above all ’). Such as Erasmus to the 
Reformation was S. to the English Revolution, a keen-eyed, 
moderate politician, who could detect and strive to redress the 
faults of a system without necessarily involving in condemnation 
the entire system itself. Amongst S.’s other works were De 
Diis Syriis Syntagmata Duo (1617), Marmora Arundelliana 
(1629), De Jure Naturarli et Gentium juxta Disciplinam Hebrat- 
orum (1640), and De Anno Civili et Calatdario Judaico (1646). 
More famous than these is the posthumous Table-Talk published 
by S.’s secretary Milwaid in 1689 (ed. by S. W. Singer, Lond. 
1847; 3d ed. i860), of which Coleridge somewhat hyperbolically 
remarked that it contained 4 more weighty bullion sense than 
any uninspired writing.’ A complete edition of his works was 
edited by D. Wilkins (3 vols. Lond. 1726), and his Life was 
written by ]. Aikin (1S12) and G. Johnson (1835). 

Sel d’Or (Fr. ‘salt of gold'), a double hyposulphite of gold 
and sodium, used in 4 toning’ photographic prints and intensify- 
ing the Daguerreotype image. See Gold and Photography. 

Selene (Lat. Luna), usually said to be the daughter of 
Hyperion and Them, was the goddess of the moon, and sister 
of Helios, god of the sun. Her other name ‘Mene,’ contain- 
ing the same root as the Lat. 4 mcnsis,’ and the Eng. 4 moon,’ 
means the ‘measuier,’ i.e. of time. S. is represented as a 
beautiful woman, clad in a flowing robe with a coronet on her 
head and large wings. She loved Endymion, and lulled him to 
sleep that she might kiss him. See Diana. 

SePenite (Gr. selenc, 4 the moon ’), includes all the transparent 
foliated varieties of gypsum, onginally so named from their 
frequent moon-like lustre. Sec Gypsum. 

Sele'nium (Sc- — 79*5), a rare element closely allied to sul- 
phur, occurring in nature chiefly as selenides of metals associated 
with the co: responding sulphides. The iron pyrites of Fahlun 
in Sweden is remarkable for the presence of S., and is the source 
from which the element was first obtained by Berzelius in 1S1 7 - 
Like sulphur, it is capable of existing in three allotropic condi- 
tions : the red amorphous variety obtained by sublimation or 
precipitation from solution ; the black vitreous variety ; and the 
crystalline form deposited from solution in bisulphide of carbon. 
It forms two acids, seletuoiis (Se 0 8 ) and selenic (Se 0 3 ) acids, the 
latter of which is not known in the anhydrous state. The sele- 
niates closely resemble the corresponding sulphates ; but when 
heated with hydrochloric acid they decompose, evolving chlorine 
and producing selenious acid. Selenious acid results from the 
combustion of S. in oxygen. Two chlorides are known, the 
dichloride (Se s Cl 2 ), corresponding to the dichloride of sulphur, 
and the tetrachloride (SeCl 4 ), which has no analogue in the 
sulphur compounds. Two sulphides are also known, the bisul- 
phide (SeS fl ) and tersulphide (SeSa), the former of which appears 
as a yellow precipitate when sulphuretted hydrogen is passed 
into solution of selenious acid. 
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Seleu'oia, the name of several cities founded by Seleucus 
Nicator, The chief were (i) S. on the Tigris. It was situated 
about 40 miles N.E. of Babylon, soon overshadowed the more 
ancient city, rose to great commercial eminence, and at one time 
even counted 600,000 inhabitants. It was for long the eastern 
capital of the Seleucidse, Taken by the Parthians 140 n.c., 
and sacked by Trajan 1 16 A.D., in a few years its glory utterly 
vanishea, and by the 4th c. its site had become a howling 
wilderness. — (2) S, Pieria, 4 miles N. of the mouth of the 
Orontes, in Syria, was the seaport of Antioch, which it rivalled 
in splendour. It declined under the Roman dominion and is 
now a heap of ruins, — (3) S. Tracheotis, in Cilicia, was the 
birthplace of Athenaeus and Xenarchus the peripatetic. F riedrich 
I. Barbarossa died here. 

Seleu'cidffi, the name of the dynasty of kings to which fell that 
division of Alexander the Great’s empire which included Syria, 
a large part of Asia Minor, and the eastern provinces. — Seleucus 

1., sumamed Nica tor ( * the conqueror ’), born about 358 u.c., 
was the son of Antiochus, a general of Philip of Macedon, and 
accompanied Alexander on his Asiatic expedition. After Alex- 
ander’s death he at first espoused the cause of Perdiccas, but 
afterwards conspired against that general, and headed his 
assassins at Pelusium. In the second partition of the empire he 
obtained Babylonia, and leceived from Antigonus the satrapy 
•of Susiana j but subsequently quarrelling with Antigonus, 
he fled to Egypt, there leaguing against him with Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander. In 312 he regained power in Baby- 
lonia ; and from this date the era of the S. commences. In 306 
he assumed the title of king ; in 302 he again joined his formei 
allies in resisting Antigonus ; in 301, after the victory of Issos, 
lie obtained the greater part of his dominions in Asia Minor. In 
2S8 he went to war with his father-in-law, Demetrius Poliorcetcs, 
and in two years subdued him. He next invaded Thrace, rout- 
ing and killing its king, Lysimachus, at Corupedion in 281. The 
result of these campaigns was the acquisition of the remaining 
portion of Asia Minor. Seleucus was assassinated by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, 280 u.c. He was an able administrator, and the 
justest of Alexander’s successors. Of the many large Greek 
colonies he planted in his empire, there may be mentioned An- 
tioch in Syria, Bercea, Edessa, Pella, and feelcucia on the Tigris. 
— After the reigns of Antiochus I. and Antiochus II., Seleucus 

11.. surnamed Callinicus, son of Antiochus II., became king 
in 246. Ptolemy Euergetes soon deposed him, but after a pro- 
longed contest concluded a peace of ten years with Seleucus, and 
retired. The reign of Seleucus was so much disturbed by war, 
in which he always himself took an active part, that he was 
called Callinicus, or * distinguished conqueror. After a reign of 
twenty years, often imperilled by his brother Antiochus, he died 
of a fall from his horse m 226. —Seleucus III., surname 
Ceraunus, son of the preceding, ascended the throne in 226. 
He was on his way to attack the King of Pcrgamos, m Asia 
Minor, when one of his generals poisoned him (223). He was 
succeeded by his brother, Antiochus III. — Seleuciis IV., 
Philop'ator, succeeded his father, Antiochus III., in 186. The 
principal event of his icign was an attack on the king of Per- 
gamos, held in check by the Romans. He was poisoned by his 
minister Heliodorus (175), and left the throne to Antiochus IV., 
his brother. For more than 200 years (from the time of Seleu- 
cus I.) this dynasty was one of the most prosperous in the world. 
Until 1 14 it maintained Antioch as the undisputed capital of 
Syria ; but at this time Ptolemy Physcon, by his intrigues, suc- 
ceeded in undermining the kingdom, and Antiochus Cyzicenus 
was established in a new sovereignty at Damascus. In chrono- 
logy the Era of the S. was adopted by all the Greek colonies border- 
ing on the Levant, was followed by the Jews till the 15th c., and 
is still in use among certain Arabians, The Jews term it the Era 
of Contracts, and in Maccabees it is called the Era of Kings. 

Selim I. t Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, was born in 1467, 
and on the 25th April 1512, with the help of the J anissaries, de- 
throned his father, Bajazet II. (q. v.), who four weeks later died 
of poison. Having secured his throne by the murder of two 
brothers, five nephews, and a host of lesser rivals, S. warred 
with Shah Ismail of Persia (15M), and defeated him on the 
plain of Tchalderan ; but the victory was dearly bought, aud the 
Janissaries’ murmurs forced him to retrace his steps, and rest 
satisfied with the conquest of Diarbekr and Kurdistan (15* 5 )- 
However, in 1516 he turned his arms against the Mameluke 


Sultan of Egypt, Kansu-ghori, and by the victory of Majabik 
became master of Syria. Breaking on Negotiations withTuman- 
Bey, Kansft’s successor, he suddenly advanced on Cairo, cap- 
tured it after winning a battle in the neighbourhood, and reduced 
all Egypt to an Ottoman pashalic. This conquest, coupled with 
the abdication of the last of the Abbaside Khali fs, led S, to 
assume the title of Im&m, or representative of Mohammed, and 
Mecca thenceforth acknowledged him and his successors as 
heads of Islam. Returning to Turkey, he busied himself with 
the arts, the construction of a navy, the chastisement of the 
Janissaries, and the amelioration of the nations he had subdued, 
and had just prepared an expedition against Persia and Rhodes, 
when he died 22d September 1520. See Sir Edward Creasy’s 
History of the Ottoman Turks (new ed. 1877). — S. III., 
Sultan of Turkey, was born 24th December 1761. On the 
death of his father Mustapha III. in 1774, his uncle Abdul- 
Hamid succeeded, S. meanwhile occupying himself with 
the study of European methods of government and organisa- 
tion. He succeeded Abd-ul-Hamid in 1789, but the time 
was not favourable for attempting the reforms which he con- 
templated. Until 1800, wars with Russia and Austria, and 
insurrections in Syria, Egypt, and Bulgaria kept his hands full. 

In 1802, S. set about carrying his theories into practice. ^ He 
enlarged his council of state, restricted the power of the Grand 
Vizier, and introduced European methods of organisation into 
parts of the army. The Servian insurrection, however, and a 
war with England and Russia in 1807, greatly embarrassed him. 
Finally the Janissaries revolted, and on the 29th May 1807 S. 
was deposed. An attempt to replace him on the throne was the 
signal for his murder, July 28, 1808. S. was an enlightened 
and well-meaning ruler, but lacked the force of mind necessary 
to contend successfully with the difficulties of his situation, 

Selim'no (Turk. Islimje and Islivni), a walled town of Euro- 
pean Turkey, province of Eastern Roumelia, at the foot of 
the Balkans, 69 miles N.N.W. of Adrianople, has 30 mosques, 
a Greek church, and a synagogue. There are some manu- 
factures of cloth, &c., and some wine is] produced. A- great 
annual fair is held here. Top. 24,000. 

Sel'juks, or Seljuk Turks, a branch of the Mongol race, 
who first appear m the 10th c. A.D. as tributaries of the Khan of 
Kirghiz, but who about 970, headed by a chieftain of the name 
of Seljuk, established their independence, embraced Tslam, and 
under Israel, Seljuk’s son, made themselves masters of Bokhara. 
Forced by Mahmud of Gliizni to cross the Oxus and settle in the 
waste districts of Khorassan, they soon began to overrun Persia, 
and Masud, the successor of the Gliizni vide conqueror, vainly 
endeavouied to arrest their progress. Toghril Beg, the grandson 
of Seljuk, whom they elected for their sovereign, made Nishapur 
his capital, but in 1055 was invited to Bagdad, to defend the 
Khalit against his Bouidc protectors. He followed the summons, 
and shortly after his entry into Bagdad was himself solemnly 
proclaimed sultan, the Arabian Empire of Islam passing under 
his successors Alp Arslan (1063-72) and Malck Shah (1072-92) 
entirely to the Seljuk race. Malek’s dominion, indeed, extended 
from the Chinese frontier to the Georgian mountains and the 
groves of Arabia Felix. However, upon his death this immense 
territory was partitioned amongst a number of Seljuk chieftains, 
and thus arose the shortlived sultanates of Iran (1093-1194), Ico- 
nium or Rum (1075-1299), Aleppo (1079-1114), Damascus (1076- 
1155), &c., whose fall was due partly to the assaults of crusaders, 
partly to the daggers of the Assassins (q. v.), and partly to intes- 
tine feuds. Ere the dose of the 13th c* the last of them, the 
sultanate of Rum, had fallen into the hands of Tartar invaders, 
and on its ruins arose the present Ottoman Empiie. See R. D. 
Osborn’s Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad (Lond. 1878). 

Selkirk, the capital of the county of S., on a rising-ground 
on the right bank of the Ettriclc, 40 miles S.S.E. of Edinburgh 
by rail. The chief features of the place are the town-hall, with 
a fine spire, and the county buildings (1870). There are monu- | 
1 ments to Sir Walter Scott and Mungo Park, a native of the 
county. S. is now famous for its manufacture of tweeds, 
tartans, blankets, plaids, shawls, and hosiery. Pop. (1871) 4640. 

It unites with Galashiels and Hawick in returning a member to 
Parliament. S. derives its name from the * kirk ’ or chapel built 
for the Scottish kings when hunting in the forest of Ettrick. 
Here a monastery was founded by David I. in 1173. The town 
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possessed considerable importance in early tjmes. It sent loo 
men to Flodden under the town-clerk, of whom only 4 returned, 
but bearing a banner torn from the enemy. The stubborn 
bravery of the citizens was rewarded by James V. with a new 
charter and a grant of 1000 acres of forest. S. was early famous 
for its manufacture of shoes, the * single-soled shoon' of the 
ancient ballad. From the town records it appears that, when 
the Highland army in 1745 demanded 6000 pairs of shoes from 
the city of Edinburgh, more than one-half were Supplied by 
S. The ‘ Souters of S.,* long so famous, are still commemorated 
in the ancient ceremonies at the admission of a burgess of the 
borough. 

Sel'kirkshire, a county of Scotland, surrounded N. by 
Edinburgh, W. by Peebles, S. by Dumfries, and E. by Rox- 
burghshire. Area, 166,524 acres; pop. (1871) 14,005. It Is 
28 miles from N. to S., 18 miles from E. to W., and consists 
chiefly of the vales of Ettrick and Yarrow, and separated by a 
ridge of pastoral hills. Blackhouse Ilill (2370 feet) and Minch- 
moor (2280 feet), on the borders of Peeblesshire, Windlestrae 
Law (2295 feet) at the N. extremity, and Ettrick Pen {2200 
feet) on the S.W. boundary, are the only elevations above 2000 
feet. The Ettrick (q. v.) is the piincipal river. It lists in the 
S. W., and flows N.E., receiving the Yarrow (q, v.) a little above 
Selkirk, and joining the Tweed on the E. border of the county 
after a course of 30 miles. The Gala and Cawdor water the 
N.E. portion. S. contains two lochs, both formed by the 
Yarrow — St. Mary’s Loch (3 miles long, J mile broad, 80 to 90 
feet deep), and the Loch of the Lowes (1 mile long, ^ mile broad, 
70 feet deep), both at an elevation of more than 500 feet above 
the sea. The county contains few minerals. Whinstone and 
granite are abundant. The uplands have excellent pasturage. 
In 1876 there were under corn crops 5325 acres ; green crops, 
3454 acres ; clover and grasses under rotation, 7676 acres ; per- 
manent pasture, 6236 acres. In the same year there were 568 
horses (used for agriculture), 2572 cattle, 162,719 sheep, and 447 
pigs. The rental for 1877-78 (including burghs) is £114,519, 
excluding railways. In 1674 it was 80,307 pounds Scots, or 
,£6692 sterling. The principal places of interest in the county 
are the field of Philipnaugh, where Montrose was defeated by 
Leslie in 1645 ; and the ruined castles of Oakwood, the resi- 
dence of Michael Scott; Tushielaw, the stronghold of Adam 
Scott, ‘king of the border ;’ the ‘ Dowie Dens of Yarrow,’ 
Newark, where the Lay of the Last Minstrel was sung to Anne, 
Duchess of Monmouth, and ‘ Bowliill, ’ the chief residence of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

Sel'ters Water, commonly called Seltz'er Water, takes 
its name from the village of Lower Sellers, near Limburg, in the 
duchy of Nassau, where several springs, united in one basin, 
yield 5000 cubic feet an hour. The altitude of the springs is 
800', and the temperature 62° F. According to Kastncr’s analysis, 
the water holds in solution the bicarbonates of soda, lime, mag- 
nesia, iron, and manganese ; the chlorides of sodium and potas- 
sium ; the sulphate of soda ; the phosphates of lime, of alumina, 
and of soda ; the fluoride of calcium ; the bromide of sodium ; 
and silica. The gases are carbonic, nitrogen, and oxygen. The 
dose is from a wineglassful to a tumblerful, and at the Spa the 
gas is often allowed to escape. S. W. acts as a mild stimulant 
of the mucous membranes, [and as a diuretic, promoting the 
secretions generally, and particularly of the skin and kidneys. 
It is recommended in chronic disorders of the digestive, respira- 
tory, and urinary organs, and in liver complainis. The spring 
was discovered early in the 16th c., but was at first so slightly * 
valued as to be rented, even in the middle of the 18th c., at 4s. 
per annum ; whereas it is said now to afford a revenue of above 
£6000. 

SePwyn, George Augustus, D.D., born at Hampstead 
in the summer of 1809, proceeded from Eton to St John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he distinguished himself as well by 
lowing seven in the first University Boat Race (1829), as by 
graduating second classic (1831). Elected fellow of his college, 
he resided at Eton as tutor to Lord Powis’s son and curate 
of Windsor until 1841, when he accepted the newly-founded 
bishopric of New Zealand ‘at a moment’s notice,’ says Mr. 
Gladstone, * upon the call of duty tearing up the singularly deep 
roots which his life had struck into the soil of England.’ Six- 
and-twent^ years, broken by a single visit to England (1854^, 


were spent in frequent journeyings afoot and perilous cruises by 
sea, in warmly espousing the cause of the Maori remnant and 
building up a flourishing church on apostolic models. When in 
1867 he again revisited England to attend the Lambeth Com 
fercnce, he left behind him six Suffragan bishops and seventeen 
native clergy, and with a good heart as Bishop of Lichfield could 
turn from Southern cannibals to minister to English navvies, 
bargees, and prisoners. He returned, however, to New Zealand 
in 1868, to set things in order for his successor, and was present 
at the General Convention of the American Church at Baltimore 
(1871) and New York (1874). In England he established 
diocesan synods, instituted a system of theological examinations, 
and lived in his own cathedral city, where he died nth April 
1878. His long life had left him no time to publish anything 
beyond some charges, sermons, and letters, but the memory of 
his eloquence, manliness, charity, and loyal churchmanship will 
outlive that of many a classic-editing prelate. The S. Memorial 
Fund, started at Lichfield on 26th April, and intended either for 
a monument to the bishop or for a college to be founded at 
Cambridge, amounted in August 1878 to £16,200. See an 
article, ‘Bishop S.,’ in the Church Quarterly Review for July 
1878, and Life of S., by the Rev. H. W. Tucker (Lond. 1078). 

Sem'aphore (Gr. sewa, ‘a sign,’ and pherb, ‘I bear’), a 
name fii&t applied by the French to a kind of telegraph con- 
sisting of a mast with pivoted arms capable of being turned 
round to any position by cords or levers. The different com- 
binations of the arms may represent letters of the alphabet, or 
numbers which may have their equivalent expression in a tabu- 
lated code, and by repeating the signals along a series of similar 
contrivances, erected on elevations at intervals of a few miles, 
intelligence can be rapidly communicated to distant parts. 
Many kinds of semaphores were in use before the invention 
of the electric telegraph, which has wholly supplanted them for 
telegraphic purposes, Chappe's improved S. was originally 
(1794) erected between Pans and Lisle, and news of the recap- 
ture of the latter place was conveyed within an hour to the 
capital by means of this S. ; it was also set up oil the French 
coast in 1803. In 1796 
the Admiialty adopted 
a modification of the 
Rev. Mr. Gamble’s 
‘shutter’ S., or tele- 
graph, and established 
a line uf them between 
London and Dover. 

It had six panels rotat- 
ing in a frame, and any 
or all of them could be 
rendered invisible by 
turning them horizon- 
tally, so as to present 
the edges to the spec- 
tator. Captain Pas- Semaphore*, 

ley’s ‘ polygiammatic ’ 

telegraph, based on the original French S., was introduced in 
1809. With three pairs of arms it was capable of giving nume* 

1 ous combinations. Simplicity, however, was of greater conse- 
quence than the powei of making many signals, and accordingly, 
111 1816, Sir H. Popham’s S. was selected by the Admiralty to 
leplacc the other kinds in use. The two arms afforded forty- 
eight signals, amply sufficient for the alphabet, numerals, and 
arbitrary signs. Popbam also designed a semaphore apparatus 
for naval use. The simple S, is still employed on railways 
to regulate traffic. In an extended sense, S. signifies any 
visible means of communicating intelligence to distant parts, as 
beacons, flag-signals, &c. 

Semecar'pus (Gr. Seme ion, ‘a mark,* and karpos, ‘ fruit ') 
is a genus of Anacardiacae , of which S. Anacardium is known 
as the ‘ marking nut tree.’ It is a moderate-sized tree, abundant 
in most parts of India. The wood is full of acrid juice, which 
causes swelling and irritation ; the bark is used for dyeing. The 
thick fleshy receptacle of the ripe fruit is eaten when roasted, 
and from the acrid juice of the pericarp a black varnish is pre- 
pared, which, mixed with limewater* is permanent for marking 
purposes, and can be rendered black immediately by the addi- 
tion of ammonia. This juice and the seeds arc also employed 
in native medicines*. 
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Semen'dria (Serv. Smedtrm\ a fortified town of Servia, on 
the right bank of the Danube, and at the mouth of the Jessava, 
30 miles S.E. of Belgrade. Formerly a residence of the Servian 
kings* it has an old citadel and a palace {konak), and in the 
vicinity is the beautiful church of St. George, with five cupolas. 
S. is surrounded by extensive vineyards and mulberry-groves, 
and exports large quantities of swine. Pop. (1874) 5107. 

Seffii-Arians were the party in the Church in the 4th c. who 
desired to hold a middle course between Sabellianism (q. v,), 
which converted the distinction between the persons in the God- 
[ head into one of modes, and Arianism (q. v.), which subordinated 
I the Son to the Father so far as to make the former a creature of 
the latter. This was indeed what the Athanasian party desired 
to do, but the S.-A. considered that the expression homoousios 
(‘of the same substance ’), which had been adopted in the Nicene 
Creed (325) to express the relation of the Son to the Father, 
came dangerously near Sabellianism, and hence they adopted 
the phrase homoiovsios (‘of similar substance ’). The party was 
so strong that the Nicene Creed was only finally adopted as the 
doctrine of the Church at the Council of Constantinople (381). 

Semibreve, the longest note in general use in music. 

- — — The breve, sometimes used m Church music, is 
^33 — twice its length, but the S. is practically the unit 
of musical duration, all other notes being proportion- 
ately less. See Notation, Musical. 

SemldemlBemlqua'ver, a musical note, one-half the 
length of a demisemiquaver, one-eighth that of a 
ngz: quaver, and one-sixty-fourth that of a semibreve. 
See Notation, Musical. 

Sem'inoles, a tribe of American Indians, formerly inhabit- 
ing central Florida. They are a branch of the Creek tribe, 
from whom they received their name, which means • vagrant.’ 
They were allies of the British during the Revolution. From 
1794 to 1823 they carried on an intermittent series of border 
forays, giving lefuge to fugitive slaves, whom, however, they 
agieed to deliver up by a treaty in 1823. I11 1832 a few of 

the tribe concluded a fraudulent treaty for the sale of their 
lands in Florida, for a sura of money and a reservation beyond 
the Mississippi. The rest of the tribe, under the chief 
Osceola, repudiated this treaty, and a war began which cost 
the U.S. $10, coo, 000 and 1500 lives. It ended in the submission 
of the S., most of them being transported to the Indian 
territory beyond the Mississippi, while some settled on the 
Rio Grande, and a handful remained in Florida. In 1874 
those m Kansas numbered 2438, cultivating 8000 acres of land. 
Presbyterian missions and schools to the number of five have 
been established among them, and they receive from the U.S. 
Government an annuity of $25,000. 

Sem'ipalatinsk' (Semi Palat, ‘seven palaces,’ whose ruins 
He near the town of S.), a military province of Asiatic Russia, 
organised in 1854, lie3 S. of the government of Tomsk, bor- 
dering W. on the Kirghis steppes, S. on Turkestan, and E. 
on Chinese Songaria. Area, 188,293 (lakes 14,200) sq. miles; 
pop. (1873) 510,163. S. is mostly mountain-land, with many 
streams, the chief of which are the Irtish, discharging into Lake 
I Zaisan, and the Hi, falling into Lake Balkash. The inhabitants 
I are Kirghis of the Great and Middle Hordes, Russians, and im- 
' migrants from the Chinese Empire. The chief occupations are 
the rearing of sheep and cattle, hunting, fishing, gold-washing, 
and silver, lead, and copper mining. — S., the capital, on the right 
bank of the Irtish, 507 miles S.S.E. of Tomsk, has a Cossack 
garrison, is an important trade-mart, and has two annual fairs. 
It was founded in 1718, and became a frontier customs’ station 
in 1754- Pop. (1873) 10,140. 

Semi-Pela'gianism was a form of doctrine first propounded 
(soon after 432) by John Cassian, a disciple of Chrysostom, 
which for thirty or forty years was the prevailing form of doctrine 
in Gaul, to the exclusion of Augustinianism. The monks of the 
West, while condemning Pelagianism (q. v.), disliked the Augus- 
tinian doctrines of Predestination (q. v.) and Free Grace, as 
cutting at the root of the meritoriousness of good works. As 
opposed, then, to the Pelagian doctrine that the sin of Adam 
injured only himself, the semi-pelagians held that the moral 
effect of the Fall (q. v.) passed on all men, affecting both body : 
and soul : rendering the body mortal, and weakening the soul in j 


all its powers for good. As opposed to Augustine, they held (1) 
that the beginning of salvation is with man himself ; (2) that this 
inceptive turning of the soul to God is in one sense meritorious ; 
(3) that the soul, in virtue of its power of will, co-operates with 
the grace of God in regeneration as well as in sanctification. 

Semi'quaver, a musical note, one-half the length of a 

m quaver, and one-sixteenth that of a semibreve, See 

“gn Notation, Musical. 

Semi- Qui'etism . The name of semi-quietists was given to 
Madame Guyon, Fenelon, and others, who adopted some of the 
tenets of Quietism (q. v.), while avoiding the extremes into which 
Molinos (q. v.) fell. 

Semir'amis, according to Ctesias, the wife of Ninus, and the 
founder with him of Nineveh in 2182 B.c., who after a glorious 
reign of forty-two years abdicated in favour of her son Ninyas. 
M. Lenormant, however, shows that both S. and Ninus are 
wholly mythological in their character, the personages probably 
of an epic similar to Firdusi’s Shah*Nameh t she being identical 
with Beltis wife of Bel, the second person in the Chaldean 
Triad, and Ninus a personification of the might of Nineveh. 
Gradually the myths that clustered round their names came to 
be looked on as historic documents, from which the Adise- 
menides drew arguments in favour of their policy, and Ctesias 
may have found the substance of his narrative enshrined among 
the archives of the state. The S. mentioned once by Herodotus 
(i. 184) as being a queen of Babylon, who lived five genera- 
tions before Nitocris, was the wife of Vul-lush (810-781 B.C.), 
according to Rawlinson, of Bin-lik-his III. (857-828 B.c.), 
according to Lenormant, and appears on the monuments as 
Sammuremat. See Lenormant, La LSgende dc Sfotiiramis (Bruss. 
1877). 

Semitic Languages. The term Semitic, now used to 
designate one of the great families of language, is derived from 
the name Shem in Gen. xi. 21, and was brought into general 
use early in the present century, chiefly through the recom- 
mendation of Schlozcr and Eichhorn. It having been since 
shown to be far from accurate, the attempt has been made more 
than once to substitute for it some more scientific appellation, 
such as Syro- Arabic, which, like Indo-European, would describe 
the family by its geographical extremes. The older word, how- 
eve-. has become too firmly fixed in the literature of learned 
Europe to make such a change now practicable ; and, viewed 
simply as a conventional term whose meaning is perfectly 
defined, it is as convenient as any other. The S. L. fall into ’ 
three groups I. The Aramaic or Northern ; 2. The Hebrew 
or Middle ; 3. The Arabic or Southern. Of dead languages, 
the Aramaic embraced Biblical, Masoretic, Talmudic and Tar- 
gumic Chaldee, the Syriac, and the language of ‘the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Nineveh and Babylon ; the Hebrew included 
Biblical Hebrew, the dialect of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
that of the Carthaginian- Phoenician inscriptions ; while to the 
Arabic belonged Ethiopia and the Himyaritic inscriptions. The 
living representatives of these three branches are respectively the 
Neo-Syriac, spoken by the Nestorian Christians, the factitious 
Hebrew used by the Jews among themselves, and the Arabic 
and Amhaiic, The boundaries within which the S. L. are 
spoken have hardly ever changed, and may be generally described 
as the mountains of Armenia in the N., those which limit the 
Tigris basin on the E., and the Red Sea with certain portions ot 
Asia Minor on the W. The only extensions beyond these limits 
have been, first, that temporarily effected by the Hebrew through 
the planting of Phoenician colonies on the N. of Africa ; and 
secondly, the more permanent extension of the Arabic following 
upon the Mohammedan conquests. The severe simplicity and 
unbending conservatism of the Semites have strongly impressed 
themselves on their language. All the various dialects, al- 
though varying in the richness of their vocabulary, are 
closely connected with one another, as far as regards the pre- 
vailing root-forms and their meanings. This is no doubt greatly 
owing to the fact that in the Semitic root, which was probably 
originally biliteral, although now generally appearing as triliterai, 
consonants are alone of determinative value. As regards 
grammar, here again the difference between the three branches 
consists almost entirely in the different degrees of richness of 
inflectional forms ; the Arabic possessing the greatest number, 
the Hebrew next, and the Aramaic the least. The mode of 
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Inflection is substantially the same in all, and is chiefly in- 
ternal; that is to say, a simple modification of the vowels 
within the Verbal stem, conjoined sometimes with the addition 
of a preformative consonant, serves to add intensity, repe- 
tition, causality, passivity, or reflexion to the verbal idea. 
Compound words, except in the case of proper names, are 
quite foreign to the Semitic genius, and in the antique Hebrew 
are almost unknown. The noun has few inflections, and only 
possesses what can be called declension in the Arabic, where it 
is obviously inessential. The syntax is of such a simple charac- 
ter as to offer a marked contrast to the elaborate style of the 
Western languages. Conjunctions are few, a mere connecting 
particle often serving to co-ordinate where we would sub- 
ordinate. There is nothing which properly corresponds to the 
fetiod of Latin or Greek, for the prose style merely consists in 
building up simple sentences, without any attempt to express the 
subtle degrees of logical connection between them to which the 
Aryan dialects lend themselves so easily. In poetry, metre and 
rhyme are replaced by parallelism, a species of thought-rhythm, 
in which two simple propositions are balanced against one another 
in any logical relation. The S. L. arc emphatically the languages 
of the concrete and actual, and have no inherent capacity, such 
as we see in those of the Aryan family, for dealing with the 
abstract and ideal; while metaphysics in our sense of the word is 
impossible. In them everything is painted from its external ap- 
pearance, so that even moods of the mind are denoted by words 
Which describe a physical condition ; e.g., pride by lifting up of 
the heady patience by length of breathy impatience by shortness of 
breathy anger by hard breathing , or heat, or effervescence . They 
are thus specially distinguished by the manner in which the 
primitive union of the sensation and the idea has preserved itself, 
without either element causing the other to be forgotten. The 
purest type of the S. L. is undoubtedly the Biblical Hebrew, 
The very richness of the Arabic, and its comparative adaptation 
to alien modes of thought, is necessarily accompanied by 
great looseness and a considerable influx of foreign ingredients ; 
while the Aramaic, occupying a middle position between these 
two in respect of development, wants the classic simplicity and 
delicate mobility of the one, without having reached the cosmo- 
politan vatiety of the other. That the alphabets of the civilised 
world were of Semitic origin was long regarded as an indisput- 
able truth. Like more important matters, however, it is now 
seriously questioned. None deny that the Phoenician Symbols 
are the sources of the Gieek and Latin letters, and of all their 
modern progeny, but many scholars are of opinion that the 
Phoenician alphabet is a mere survival from the more primitive 
picture-alphabets known as hieroglyphics. See Renan’s Ilistoire 
Generate des Langues Semitiques (4th ed. Par. 1864) ; Gesenius’s 
Geschichte der Hebraischen Sprache und Schrift (Leip. 1815, 
§ I ) ; Ilavernick’s Introduction to the Old Testament (vol. i. 
chap. 2) ; Bleek’s Introduction (vol. i. chap. 3), De Wette’s 
Einleittmg (Div. 11, chap. 1), and Keii's Einleitung 
(§§ 8-13). 

Semitone, in music (lit. * half a tone ’), is one of the smaller 
intervals in the scale, as from B to C (see Music). A chromatic 
S. is when a note is altered by a sharp or flat. 

Sem'ler, Johann Salomo, one of the earliest German 
rationalists, was bom at Saalfcld, 18th December 1725, studied 
at Halle, where he was appointed professor of theology in 1751, 
and died 14th* March 1791. His writings are numerous. 
Though no longer read they have a place in the history of 
theological criticism. We may note his De Daemoniacis (1760); 
apparatus ad liberalem Veteris Testament i Interpretationem 
( 1773 ) > Ahhandlttng von der Untersuchung des Kanons (1771- 
75), and Commentationes Historical de antiquo Christianorum 
Statu ( 1771—72). See his Lebensbesehrcibung von ihm selbst 
verfasst (Halle, 1781-82); Wolff, Ueber Sis letzte Lebenstage 
(Halle, 1791); Schmid, Theologie Sis (Nordl. 1858). 

Semlin, a town of Austria, on the Danube opposite Belgrade. 
It is the centre of a great transit trade between Austria and the 
former provinces of Turkey — these provinces receiving mostly 
glass, porcelain, and jewellery, and exporting yarns, cotton, skins, 
honey, &c. S. contains a lazaretto, and is an important quaran- 
tine station. There are seven churches — five Roman Catholic — 
and a theatre, but the town is composed largely of mud huts. 
1 op. (1870) 10,046, chiefly Servians. 
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Semm'ering, a mountain of Stvria, in Austria, 44 miles W. 
of Vienna, and 4416 feet high. The, S. Pass (3066 feet high) is 
crossed by the railway from Vienna to Trieste, which is carried 
through fifteen tunnels and over fifteen viaducts, and which cost 
£ 1 , 500,000. The highest point of the line is 2894 feet. It was 
the first mountain-railway (opened 1854), and is still one of the 
most remarkable. 

Semnopithe'ous, a genus of Catarhinc or Old World Apes, 
occurring in the E. Indies, to which the S. Entellus , or Sacred 
Monkey of India, belongs. The tail is prehensile ; the canine 
teeth are well developed, and the molars are tuberculate. 

Semoli'na and Sexn'ola are names for particles of the grain 
of hard wheat which do not grind into flour in milling, or are 
sometimes designedly prepared by the adjustment of the mill- 
stones. These hard wheats of S. Europe have a nearly tran- 
sparent grain, which, when bitten through, breaks short and 
shows a very white flour within. The flour is much richer in 
gluten than that of soft wheats, consequently the bread, puddings, 
&c., made from S. are good flesh-forming food. See Manna 
Croup. 

Sem'pach, a small town in the Swiss canton of Lucerne, 
at the S.E. end of the lake of S., and 8 miles N.W, of 
Lucerne, Near the town a decisive victory was gained by the 
Swiss Eidgenossen (‘confederates’), July 8th, 1386, over the 
Austrians under Duke Leopold, who was slain in the battle at a 
spot now marked by a chapel, miles from S. A high mass 
is still celebrated on the anniversary. Pop. (1870) 1109. 

Sempervi'vum. See House-Leek. 

Sen'ate (Lat. senatus , c an assembly of elders,’ from senex\ a 
name applied rhetorically to any legislative and deliberative body, 
but in several modern democracies denoting distinctively the 
‘upper house.' The Roman S. was a hereditary and not 
an elective body. The S. of the United States consists of 
two delegates nominated by the House of Representatives of 
each state. The French S. is composed of 500 members, 225 
being elected by the departments and colonies and 75 by the 
National Assembly. In some of the Swiss cantons there is a 
second house known as the S. 

Sena tus Academ'icus, one of the governing bodies of the 
Scotch univeisities, composed of the principal and professors. 
The principal presides, or m his absence the senior professor, 
and has a casting as well as a deliberative vote upon all questions 
which may come up. The S. A. controls the university property 
and revenues, regulates discipline, and confers degices. 

Seneca, M. Annaeus, a Latin rhetorician, was born at 
Corduba ( Cordova ) 111 Spain, probably about 61 n,c. The wais 
between Pompey and Ciesar kept him at home for a time, so 
that he had not the privilege of l.stening to Cicero. He wav 
certainly in Rome during the early years of the power of Augus- 
tus. S. was a friend of M. Porcius Latro, one of Ovid’s mas- 
ters, and had heard Ovid declaiming before Arellius Fuscus 
( Contr . x. p. 172). After his sojourn in Rome lie returned to 
Spain and married Ilelvia, by whom he had three sons, L. 
Annaeus S., L. Annaeus Mela, and Marcus Novatus. lie lived 
till the close of the reign of Tiberius, but the exact date of his 
death is unknown. Whether or not he died at Rome is uncertain, 
but that he died in Italy is undoubted. S. was a man of wonderful 
memory. His principal work is Controversiarum Lib, Decern , a 
series of commonplace rhetorical exercises written in his old age. 
The first, second, seventh, eighth, and tenth books only are extant; 
even these are imperfect. A few fragments of the other books 
have survived. The Suasoriarum Liber , probably incomplete, 
is, like the former, surcharged with the puerilities of the rhetori- 
cians. The most noteworthy editions of the works of S. are 
those of Ven. 1490-92 fol. ; Basel, 1515-29 fob, and I 537“57 
fob, by Erasmus, in all of which the writings of the father 
are mixed with those of the son ; Nic. Faber (Par. 1587-98 fob); 
Andr. Schott (Par. 1607-13 fob) ; J. Fr. Gronovius (Leyden, 
1649); first critical edit, by Conr. Bursian (Leip. 1857); and 
that of A. Kiessling (Leip, 1872).— L. Annaeus S«, son of the 
preceding, was born at Corduba towards the close of the 1st c. B.c. 
while still young he was brought to Rome, where he entered on 
the study of rhetoric and philosophy, His first teacher was Sotion 
the Pythagorean, but he afterwards became a follower of Attalus 
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the Stoic. After traveling in Greece and Egypt he became a sue* 
cessful pleader; but the Jealousy of Caligula, who affected to 
despise his talents, drove him from the bar. At what time he 
obtained the auaestorship is uncertain. In the reign of Claudius 
he was banished to Corsica (a.d. 41) in consequence of an 
alleged illicit connection with Julia, daughter of Germanicus. 
$. remained eight years in exile, during which he cultivated the 
philosophy of the Stoics and wrote several treatises. In one of 
these~~the Cmsolatio ad Polybium — his excessive adulation of 
the Emperor and his whining appeals for pardon are ignoble. 
Recalled in 49 a.d,, at the instance of Agrippina, who 
had married her uncle, the Emperor Claudius, S. was then 
raised to the prsetorship and appointed tutor to Nero (q. v.), 
the son of Agrippina by a former husband. The philosopher 
was most unfortunate in his pupil ; yet he successfully adapted 
himself to the situation. Though he could not restrain the de- 
praved passions of the imperial miscreant, he profited largely by 
nis extravagant bounty. The immense wealth he thus acquired, 
estimated at 300,000 sestertia (£2,412,870 sterling), was one 
of the main causes of his ruin. Nero envied him a fortune 
which S. offered to refund, asking only a small annuity. 
Nero, while declining the profferfed gift, tried to take off S. by 
poison. The attempt failed. Shortly thereafter, one Antonius 
Natalis, an accomplice of Piso, implicated S. in a conspiracy 
against the emperor’s life. The philosopher was sentenced to 
die by his own hand. He elected to be bled to death, His wife 
Paullina wished to die with him, but this favour Nero would not 
concede. A3 S. was attenuated by age and spare diet his blood 
flowed but slowly ; he was therefore taken at his own request to 
a warm bath. Finally he was removed to a vapour-stove, where 
he was speedily suffocated (65 a.d.). 

The following are the works of S. : — 1. De Ira : 2. De Conso - 
latione ad Helviam Matrem Liber ; 3. De Consolatione ad Poly- 
bium ; 4. De Consolatione ad Marciam ; 5. De Pi'ovidentia 
Liber; 6. De Animi Tranquillitate ; 7. De Constantia 

Sapientis ; 8. De Clementia ad Neronem Ccesare?n Libri 
Duo ; 9. De Brevitate Vita ad Paulinum Liber ; 10. De 
Vita Beata ad Gallionem ; 11 . De Otio aut Sectssu Sapientis ; 
12. De Beneficiis Libri Septe'bi ; 13. Epistola ad Lueelium ; 
14. Apocolocyntosis ; 15. Quastionum Naturalium Libri Septem. 
Wanting in speculative reach, S. yet shows no ordinary men- 
tal vigour, and a wide and varied knowledge ot human life, 
His style is antithetical ; his language clear and strong ; his 
treatment of a subject invariably attractive. It remains still 
to notice the tragedies ascribed to S. by Quintilian, and 
generally included in editions of his works. Whilst some 
would attribute these to his father, and others to another S., 
there seems to be great difficulty in assigning them to any other 
than the S. of our article. They are, it is true, in many places 
turgid and bombastic, and were certainly never meant for the 
stage ; but like the other works of S., they abound in moral 
sentiments, and are not destitute of merit Considered as a 
drama, the Octavia, which many critics violently condemn, 
mainly on the ground that they believe it to belong to a later 
age, is perhaps the. best. The influence of the tragedies of S. 
ou the French dramatists has been very marked. Racine 
especially has been much indebted to them. The Editio princeps 
of S. is that of Naples (1475, fol.). Among several competing 
French translations, that of Lagrange is considered the best. 
Of the English translations of S., or of separate treatises, no 
one demands special notice. The best edition of the prose works 
are those of Fickert (3 vols. Leip, 1842-45), and Haase (3 vols. 
Leip. 1852-53; new ed. 1871) ; of the Tragedies those of F. 
II. Bothe (Leip. 1819, 2 vols, 8vo., and 1834); R. Perper and 
G. Richter (Leip. 1867). 

Seneca Lake, in New York, U.S., is 35 miles long, and 
i$ navigated by steamers. Its surplus waters flow into Lake 
Ontario, and at the outlet stands the rising town of Seneca 
Falls. The lake takes its name from the Seneca Indians. 

Sen'eoio (Lat. settex, ‘an old man/ from the abundant hoary 

K is) is the name of a vast genus of Composite — one of the 
t among phaenogamous plants, and certainly the most 
widely spread. It is, however, most varied in temperate and 
cool or mountain regions. No species is common to the New 
and the Old World, except in the far north. S. embraces annual 
and perennial herbs, undershrubs, and shrubs almost passing 
into trees. The essential character of the genus is an involucre 
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of one-seriate bracts of equal length, with often ft few smaller at 
the base. The leaves are extremely variable in outline and 
clothing. The genus Cmmma is now considered a section of S. • 
and to It belong the beautiful greenhouse ornaments obtained 
by horticultural skill from S. populifolius, S. Tussilaginis> Sit. 
Nine species of S. appertain to the British flora. A few possess 
medicinal properties, e.g. t a variety of S. aureus known as 
‘ life root ’ and ‘ squaw weed ' in N. America. See Grotindss£ 
j and Ragwort. 

| Seneflfe', a village in Hainault, Belgium, 17) miles N.E. of 
Mons by rail, was the scene of the defeat of 60.000 Dutch, 
Spanish, and Imperialist troops under William of Orange by 
30,000 Frenchmen under the great Condo, August 11, 1674. 
Both armies lost about 10,000 men. 

Sen'ega, or Sen'eka, popularly termed snake-root^ is the root 
of Polygala Senega , a small herbaceous perennial, indigenous to 
the middle and Southern States of America. ‘This root is 
several inches long, very much contorted, of a peculiar feeble 
odour, and a taste at first sweetish but afterwards acrid. It is 
distinguished by a keel-like line J , shorter than the root, and pre- 
senting the appearance as if a string were drawn tightly under 
the bark from end to end.’ S. is a stimulant to trie mucous 
membrane of the lungs, and is valuable in cases of chronic 
bronchitis. 

Senegal', a large river of Western Africa, rises in a moun- 
tainous region in n° N. lat., n° 20' W. long,, and flows succes- 
sively N., N.W., and W.S.W., falling into the Atlantic after a 
course of 1000 miles. Its mouth is obstructed by a sand-bar, 
covered with only 9 feet of water, and its channel is in various 
places broken by cataracts and rapids. With these exceptions 
it is navigable by flat-bottomed craft for 740 miles. In its lower 
course the river forms numerous islands, which are periodically 
overflowed, and thus rendered very fertile. The name S. is also 
given to the French possessions in Senegambia. 

Senegam'bia, an extensive region of Western Africa, deriv- 
ing its name from its two principal streams, the Senegal and 
Gambia. It borders on the Atlantic from io° 20' to 18 0 N. lat, 
and is bounded N. by the Sahara, E. by the Sudan, and S. by 
Sierra Leone. Area, about 400,000 sq. miles; pop. esti- 
mated at 12,000,000. High S., the district to the N, of the 
Senegal, partakes of the nature of the Sahara, into which it 
merges, and is inhabited by Moors. Middle S., between the Se- 
negal and Gambia rivers, is an extremely unhealthy though usually 
fertile region, and has a Negro population. Low S., from the 
Gambia southwards, possesses a coast deeply indented by arms 
of the sea, fringed by islands and watered by several rivers, of 
which the Rio Grande and Nunez, both navigable streams, are 
ihe chief. The coast region of Middle and Low S. is low and 
flat, and the country rises towards the interior by a succession of 
terraces to the Kong Mountains, forming in its upper portion a 
plateau about 2500 feet high. In the hilly districts iron is very 
abundant, and gold is also found. The vegetation, especially of 
the river basins, is luxuriant, and among its characteristic fea- 
tures is the gigantic baobab (see Ad anson 1 A). Gum, wax, 
bark, indiarubber, ivory, and hides are the chief natural produc- 
tions of S. ; but cotton, cocoa, and indigo £re beginning to be 
cultivated. The French possess 96,530 sq. miles of S. } extend- 
ing from its northern limit to 13 0 yd N. lat. ; the British have 
some settlements on the Gambia river (see Gambia) ; and the 
Portuguese exercise a nominal sway over 35,880 sq. miles of ter- 
ritory, lying between the last-mentioned settlements and Sierra 
Leone. 

Sen'eschal (through the French from a German compound 
meaning ‘ aged servant ’), a Frankish title of dignity, correspond- 
ing to the Eng. Steward, or High Steward. Originally lieu- 
tenants of the dukes and other great feudatories, the seneschals, on 
the recovery by the kings ^of their rights of suzerainty, continued 
as royal judges and deputies ; but gradually their functipns were 
superseded by the authority of the crown. 

Se'nior, William Nassau, bom at U fling ton, Berkshire, 
26th September 1790, passed from Eton to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and took a first class in classics (iSii). Called to the 
bar in 1818, he twice held the chair of political economy at 
Oxford (1825-30 and 1847-62), was appointed a poor-law com- 
missioner (1832), as such having a large share in the Poor-Law 
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of 1834, and was a Master in Chancery (*835-53), examiner in 
political economy at the London University, and a commis- 
sioner of national education. S. travelled much, the fruits of his 
travels being Journals kept in Turkey and Greece (1859), in 
Ireland (1868), and in France and Italy (1871). His social posi- 
tion, too, gaining him entrance to the "best literary and political 
circles of Parisian society, a natural aptitude enabled him to 
leproduce the opinions of many leading French statesmen and 
authors in his note-books, selections from which have been 
edited by his daughter, Mrs. Simpson, under the title Converse 
lions with Thiers , Guizot , and outer Distinguished Persons dur- 
ing the Second Empire (2 vols. Lond. 1878), and form a work 
of the greatest political value. S. died at Kensington, 4th June 
1864. Amongst his other works were a Treatise on Political 
Economy, reprinted from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana (1853), 
Biographical Sketches (1863), Essays on Fiction (1864), and His- 
torical and Philosophical Essays (2 vols. 1865), collected from 
the Edinburgh and other periodicals. 

Senlis (Lat. Civitas Sylvanectensium , 4 the town of the 
dwellers in the woods'), a town of France, department of 
Oise, 33 miles N.E. of Paris by rail, is picturesquely situated on 
a small hill on the river Nonette. It has a small but beautiful 
Gothic cathedral, and a ch&teau of the time of St. Louis, as 
well as several Roman remains. The inhabitants are principally 
employed in weaving, spinning, and lace-making. Pop. (1876) 
6545 * 

Sexm'a. This important drug is simply the dried leaflets of 
various species of the large leguminous genus Cassia (q. v.). 
The medicinal species are shrubs, undershrubs, or herbs, with 
pinnate, non-glandular leaves of unequal-based leaves, flowers in 
axillary racemes, pods flat, broad, arcuate, and dehiscent. They 
are natives of tropical Africa — three species extending to N.W. 
India, and two reaching also to the dry belt of S. India. Tinne- 
velly, E. Indian, Somali or Aden S. is obtained from C. angus- 
tifolia of Vahl (C. elongata of Lemaire), a bushy herbaceous 
plant with five to eight pairs of narrow ovate-lanceolate leaflets. 
Alexandrian S. is in part the produce of C . acutifoha of Deiile, 
and in part that of C. obovata of Colladon, the first an under- 
shrub with lanceolate acute leaflets, indigenous or spontaneous 
in N. and tropical Africa and S.W. Asia, and the latter a diffuse 
procumbent perennial herb with glabrous, obovate, obtuse leaflets 
in three to seven pairs, native of tropical Afiica and India. 
Tripoli S. is the yield of S. AEthiopica of Guibourt. C. holoseritia, 
occurring in Abyssinia, Nubia, Arabia, and Scindc, furnishes a 
portion of both African and Indian S. ; indeed, it generally hap- 
pens that there is a mixture in the imports of S., not only of the 
leaves of different valuable species, but of stalks and pods, and 
designed or worthless substitutes, such as SolPnostemma Argel , 
Tcphrosia Apollinca, Globularia Alypurn , and Colutea arborescens. 
In addition to the kinds of S. included in the British Pharmaco- 
poeia, that of the United Slates has an officinal C. Marilandica , 
or American S. It is used as a purgative, but is only about half 
as powerful as Alexandrinas. The pulp, which fills the long pods 
(12 to 24 inches) of C\ Fistula , a common forest tiee of India, is 
largely used as a laxative in Europe, and enters extensively into 
native medicine. It has been introduced into tropical.America. 
In S. America the pulp of C. Brasiliana answers a like purpose. 
Several of the Australian desert cassias of the C. artemisioides 
group will probably prove to possess medicinal properties, as the 
odour of their foliage assimilates to that of S. The most im- 
portant preparations of S. are a confection, an infusion, a syrup, 
and a tincture. It is considered an ‘admirable cathartic, stimu- 
lating the peristaltic action, and affecting chiefly the small intes- 
tines. Its action, however, is frequently attended with nausea 
and griping, but less so if combined with a saline purgative/ and 
a little ginger, coriander, or anise corrects the griping property. 
Colutea arborescens , a native of the Mediterranean region, has 
large membranous inflated pods and S.-like leaves, possessing 
purgative properties — hence the shrub is called Bladder- S., 
and its leaves are sometimes mixed with S. proper. 

Seim&ar', a region of Upper Nubia, lying between the Atbara 
river and White Nile, and intersected by the Bahr-el-Azrek, or 
Blue Nile. Formerly an independent Negro state, it was forced 
to acknowledge the authority of Mehemet Ali in 1820, and has 
ever since been in vassalage to Egypt. Its capital, also called S., 
had once a large and flourishing trade, but is now a mean place 
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[ of 4000 inhabitants, while the trade of the region is centred in 
Khartum (q. v.). y 

Sexuxaclierib, a king of Assyria (q. v.), son and successor of 
Sargon, reigned from 705-681 B.c, He engaged in a great war 
against Phoenicia, Egypt, and Judea. During this expedition his 
army was in some mysterious way utterly destroyed. The defeat 
is described in 2 Kings xviii. ana xix. as occurring apparently 
at Libnah ; it is referred to in Josephus 1 Antiquities (x. l), while 
Herodotus (ii. 141), probably reporting the Egyptian version, 
places the scene of the disaster at Felusium on the Egyptian 
border, ignores Judea and Hezekiah altogether, and trans- 
forms the 4 angel of the Lord* who smote the Assyrians 
into 4 a, number of field mice/ who, ‘pouring in upon their 
(the Egyptians) enemies, devoured their quivers and their 
bows, and moreover the handles of their shields ; 4 but it is not 
noticed in the Assyrian inscriptions, which describe only the 
victories of S. and the splendid palaces he erected. He died at 
Nineveh by the hands of his two sons, while he was praying in 
the temple of Nisroch. See George Smith’s Assyrian Explores - 
tions'and Discwcidcs (6th ed. Dona. 1877). Dr. Zeinhart Hom- 
ing (1878) published the two most important inscriptions of S. 
known as the Taylor Prism and the Bellini Cylinder with a 
new translation, a commentary on the yet uninterpreted passages, 
a glossary, and the original cuneiform text. 

Sens (Lat. Civitas Scnonum , 4 the town of the Senones ’), a 
town in the department of Yonne, France, on the river Yonne, 
70 miles S.E. of Paris by the Lyon railway. It is the seat of 
an archbishop, has a fine Gothic cathedral (completed 1184), 
a public library, important archives, a handsome theatre, an 
orphanage and hospitals, and has been the seat of several 
ecclesiastical councils. The neighbourhood abounds in Roman 
remains. S. has manufactures of small articles of hardware and 
of boots, and is the centre of a great corn, wine, wool, and 
timber trade. Pop. (1876) 12,309. 

Sensa'tion (in physiology), the term applied to the effects pro- 
duced on the nerve-centres by impressions derived from without 
or within. In order that S. may be received and acted upon, 
three conditions are required. There must exist, 1. a sense organ 
at the external surface of the organism, for the reception of im- 
pressions ; 2. a special or sensory nerve is required for the con- 
veyance of the impression to, 3. the nerve-centre, where the im- 
pression becomes transformed into a sensation. S. may be divided 
into common and special. The former comprises those sensations 
which may be referred to the body as a whole ; c.g,, faintness, 
discomfort, itching, &c. Special sensations are the result of the 
action of certain organs adapted to receive impressions of one 
kind and no other. Thus the eye, ear, nose, and tongue may 
be called the seats of special sensations, since in each case the 
impression made gives rise in the brain to a special sensation, 
while each organ of special sense can appreciate one kind of 
impression alone. The eye is only sensitive to light-waves, and 
the ear similarly receives impressions of sound alone. Common 
sensations afford no information regarding ourselves, while spe- 
cial sensations supply us with a knowledge not only of our- 
selves, but of the external world. The sensorium or brain is the 
true seat of S. When we speak of seeing with the eye or hearing 
with the ear, our words are physiologically incorrect, inasmuch 
as the organs of sense are the mere ‘gateways of knowledge/ 
and simply receive and transmit in appropriate form to the brain 
the impressions which in the brain give rise to corresponding 
sensations. We truly see and hear with the brain only. 

Among the internal causes which affect S. may be mentioned 
the important effects of defective, increased, or abnormal circu- 
lation of blood through the brain, and the action of certain 
poisons which produce peculiar subjective sensations by the 
irritation of various parts of the sensorium. External causes, 
such as electrical stimulus, violence, and unusual sounds, also 
produce varying and peculiar effects in our sensory apparatus. 
All sensations, however, are liable to modification by training or 
neglect. 

S. (in metaphysics) is a special form of feeling, as percep- 
tion is a special form of knowledge, and is the recognition 
in consciousness of affections of the Ego l>y the Non-Ego. If 
a man smell a rose, he is conscious of an agreeable .scent — is 
conscious of a S. If he attribute the scent as a quality to 
something external, he adds perception to S, TJhere is in 
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every perception a subjective before an objective element. 
The relation of perception proper and S. proper towards 
each other has been shown by Kant to be such that they 
co-exist in the inverse ratio of each other. And thus it is 
that sensations upon which minimum attention is bestowed, 
while maximum attention is given to their concomitant acts of 
perception, are the best remembered* What has been seen is 
better remembered than what has been tasted. Sensations are 
popularly supposed to be given us by means of the five senses, 
out psychology reduces all five to a sense of touch. Everything 
made known by S. and perception must come into actual con- 
nection with an organ of sense. When we say that we perceive 
the sun, we speak of the result of a process of reasoning : what 
we really perceive is only a certain combination of rays of light, 
and what we have a S. of is only the impingement of these rays 
on the organ of vision. 

Sen'ses, the name given to the organs by which in higher 
animals a knowledge of the outer world is acquired. They are 
merely specialised parts of the nervous system, adapted for the 
reception and transmission to the brain of impressions of a special 
kind. Man’s S. are regarded by physiologists as six in number ; 
viz., Touch, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Sight, and the Muscular 
Sense, or Sense of Weight. All the S. are but modifications of 
touch, material contact of the sense-organ with the impressions 
it is destined to receive* being necessary for the exercise of 
each. Thus taste and smell each implies direct contact of the 
sense-organ with the particles of the matter to be tasted and 
smelt. There must be material contact of the light-waves with 
the retina of the eye before the sense of sight is produced ; 
and the vibrations of the tympanum of the ear represent 
the direct effect of sound-waves in producing the impression 
of sound. 

Sensibility, the term used to indicate the degree or 
acuteness of sensation in various organs or tissues. It is 
well illustrated by E. H. Weber’s experiments, in which the 
points of a pair of compasses sheathed in cork were used to 
test the varying S. of different parts of the body. In these 
experiments the tip of the tongue perceived the two points of 
the compass when they were separated to the extent of , l 4 th of 
an inch only. The next most sensitive surface was the under or 
palmar surface of the tip of the forefinger, where two points 
were felt when the points were separated to the extent of j^th 
of an inch. The under surface of the second joint of the fingers 
felt the two points when they were separated to £th of an inch ; 
the mucous membrane of the under lip ^th of an inch ; the tip 
of the nose Jtli of an inch ; the middle of the tongue £d of an 
inch; palm of hand ^ths of an inch ; centre of hard palate 
i of an inch ; dorsal surface of first joint of fingers r l 3 th of an 
inch, and back of hand i } inches ; back of neck 2 inches ; middle 
of thigh inches. 

Sensitive Plant, a name given to several plants from the 
motion displayed by their leaves under mechanical and other 
stimuli. The common S. P. of hothouses is a tropical American 
annual named Mimosa pudica. Its bi-pinnate leaves are united to 
the stem by an articulation, as also are the four or six pinnae to the 
primary petiole, and the separate leaflets to their petiole. If the 
leaves are gently stroked by the hand, a general collapse of the 
leaflets takes place, and the leaf is bodily dejected. If the small 
cushions at the joints be touched with a point, the effect of the 
irritation is shown by the systematic closing of the leaflets, fol- 
lowed by the converging and drooping of the pinna? and suc- 
ceeded by the declination of the petiole. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for this phenomenon to occur, that the temperature of the 
surrounding air be about 70-90° The S. P. closes its leaves 
spontaneously in the evening. The sensitiveness serves as a 
protection against the foliage being devoured by insect larvae. 

Senso'rium, or Sen'aory Ganglia, a general name given 
to the brain, or to any scries of nerve-centres, in which impres- 
sions derived from the outer world become localised, transformed 
into sensations, and thereafter transferred by reflex action (see 
Nerve) to other parts of the body. The term S. has some- 
times been specially applied to indicate the series of organs in 
the brain, connected with the receipt of special impressions 
derived from the organs of sense. Thus, the olfactory lobes , 
optic lobes t auditory ganglia, &c., form parts of tne typical S. 
in this latter sense, Dr, Carpenter’s theory of the S. con- 


sists in his recognition of the sensory ganglia ws constituting the 
real S. He maintains that by means of these ganglia the mind 
becomes conscious of impressions made on the organs or ports 
with which they are directly connected by their special nerves. 
The older physiologists held the theory of a commune , which 
extended throughout the entire nervous system, professor 
Clcland of Glasgow thinks the only tenable theory yet brought 
forward is that which maintains, * that while consciousness 
is dependent on the encephalon (or brain), the S. extends 
thence, so far as there is, at any moment, unbroken continuity 
of nerves in the active or impressed condition,’ 

Sen'aory Impression*. See Sensation and Sensorii/m. 

Sen tences, the verbal expression of thought or propositions, 
consist, according to grammarians, of two parts, the subject and 
the predicate, ue ,, the thing thought of and what is thought of 
it. A Simple sentence contains but one subject or nominative, 
and but one predicate or verb, as ‘ Time flies ; ’ but both subject 
and predicate may be enlarged by the addition of any number of 
modificatory words, so long as these do not form an independent 
sentence. Thus to the nominative may be tacked on an adjective, 
participle, appositional noun, &c. ; to a verb an adverb, or, 
where it is transitive, an object, e.g. t * Winged time flies quickly f 
or * William the Conqueror invaded England ? A Complex sen- 
tence also has but one main subject and predicate, but contains 
two finite verbs, that part of it in which the main subject and 
predicate occurs being called the principal, the other the sub- 
ordinate clause, as ‘ I know (principal) that he is dead (subordim 
ate). Subordinate clauses, again, are variously termed nominal, 
adjectival, or adverbial, according as they represent a noun, ad- 
jective, or adverb, eg. * That he is dead is certain * = 1 his death 
is certain ’ (nominal) ; 1 The man that is wise prospers ’ = * the 
wise man prospers * (adjectival) ; and * He came as the sun rose * 
^he came at sunrise' (adverbial). Lastly, Compound S. con- 
tain two or more co-ordinate assertions, any one of which might 
have been made by itself, as 1 Man dies , but God is immortal V 

Sen'tinel, Sen' try (It. sentinella , from sent ire, ‘to hear’ or 
* perceive ’), a soldier on guard. Sentries are placed before as 
depots and guards, at tents and quarters of commanding officers, 
and at special places as required. At night a password must 
be given before the sentry allows any person to pass. In war, 
picket sentries are usually double, and only one person is 
allowed to approach at a time. Mounted sentries in outposts 
are called vedettes. 

Sen'za Sordi'no, a direction in music denoting in the case of 
a violin that it is to be played without the mute. In pianoforte 
music senza sordini denotes that the dampers are to be removed, 
which is done by pressure of one of the pedals. 

Se'pal. See Calyx. 

Sep'arate Estate', is the legal term denoting the property of 
a married woman, which she holds independently of her husband. 
As the legal doctrine is that a woman cannot hold property 
independently of her husband, the difficulty of her doing so can 
only be overcome by her divesting herself of her estate previous 
to marriage, and vesting it in trustees for her behoof. Such a 
deed is called a Contract of Marriage (see CONTRACT). It 
usually contains stipulations relative to life-rents, children's 
interests, &c. 

Separation of Married Per sons. For relative English 
law, see Judicial Separation, Divorce. In Scotland, in 
case of cruelty or desertion on the part of a husband, the Court 
of Session may, on the wife’s petition, grant decree of separation, 
and find the husband liable to support her during its subsistence. 
Neither in England nor in Scotland are husband and wife en- 
titled to live apart unless by common consent, or by decree of a 
court of law. See Conjugal Rights, Suit for Restitu- 
tion of. 

Se'pia, a genus of ten-armed JOibranchiate cuttlefishes, of 
which the S. officinalis of the Mediterranean Sea and elsewhere 
is the best-known example. The S. officinalis is occasionally 
captured on British coasts. The eggs are aggregated in masses, 
looking like grapes, and are hence popularly known as ‘sea-grapes. 
The colour is a whitish brown, with dark-brown stripes on the 
back. 
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Se'pia is India Ink (q. v.) browned by the action of an alkali, 
and is much used by draughtsmen and artists. India or China 
ink is of two kinds — (i) the dried pigment of the S. officinalis, or 
Mediterranean cuttle-fish, prepared chiefly in Italy and Turkey ; 
(2) a mixture of fine lamp-black with glue or size and a little cam- 


Mediterranean cuttle-fish, prepared chiefly in Italy and Turkey ; 
(2) a mixture of fine lamp-black with glue or size and a little cam- 
phor, the genuine qualities of which axe imported from Japan 
and China. Both of these kinds are used generally in Asia as 
writing inks, and both are practically indelible. 

Sepoy (a corruption of sipdhi , ‘an archer,’ the ‘spain’ of 
Ottoman and Algerian armies), a word used to denote the 
native soldier, whether Hindu or Mahommedan, in the Indian 
army. For an interesting sketch of the early history of this army, 
see Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War (vol. i.). In 
1875, the native army in British India numbered 123,862 
officers and men, of whom 63,000 belonged to the Bengal estab- 
lishment, 34,000 to Madras, and 126,000 to Bombay. 

Septarla are flattened calcareous nodules, which have been 
formed round some organic remain as nucleus in a clayey deposit, 
such as London clay or Kimmeridge clay. Formed, probably, 
when wet, the nodule has split from the centre outwards into 
radial fissures as it dried ; and into these fissures carbonate of 
lime, sulphate of baryta, or a similar mineral, has subsequently 
found its way. Hence a transverse section of such a nodule pre- 
sents a reticulated radial appearance. For this reason S. are 
sometimes cut and polished for ornamental purposes ; but their 
chief use is to be ground down, after burning, into hydraulic 
lime. 

September, the seventh month of the Roman calendar (hence 
its name) and the ninth of the Gregorian, has 30 days. On the 
2lst the sun enters Libra, and autumn begins (to the astronomer). 
This is also the date of the autumnal Equinox (q. v.). Michael- 
mas falls on the 29th of this month. Partridge-shooting begins 
on the 1st. In S. the English harvest is usually finished ; hence 
the Old English name haerfest-mdndth , 4 harvest-month.* Its 
other name, h&lig-mdndth , ‘holy month,’ was a survival from 
heathen times, S. being a month in which gifts were offered to 
the gods. 

SeptemT>rists or Septem'brisera (Fr. Septembriseurs ), 
a name applied to the perpetrators of the massacres in the Palis 
prisons, which lasted from 3 o’clock on Sunday the 2d September 
1792 until the evening of the following Thursday, a hundred 
hours in all, with scarcely any intermission. They were caused 
by the frenzy into which the people were thrown by the successes 
of the invaders on the frontier and the insurrection m La Vendee, 
heightened by wild rumours of plots on the part of the aristocrats 
confined in the prisons to burst out, take the king from the 
Temple, and restore him to power. Matters were brought to a 
crisis by a premature rumour that Verdun had fallen into the 
hands of the Prussians. Thirty non-juring priests were being 
removed from the H6tel de ViUe to the prison of the Abbaye. 
At its gates the carriages conveying them were seized by the mob, 
and all, with the exception of one, were massacred. This was the 
beginning of the work of slaughter, which spread from the Ab- 
baye to the Conciergerie, the Chatelet, the St. Firmin, La Force, 
the Salpetriere, and Bic£tre, where the forgers of assignats were 
confined. In the courtyard of each a sort of tribunal was estab- 
lished, before which the prisoners were brought one by one. 
If, in the few minutes allowed for defence, they succeeded in 
freeing themselves from all suspicion of Royalism, they were 
dismissed with a cry of * Vive la Nation ! ’ If, as was gener- 
ally the case, they could not do so, they were thrust out at 
the gates, where a savage multitude was in waiting, armed 
with sabres, axes, and pikes to cut them down, The authori- 
ties made some feeble attempts to restrain the carnage. Roland 
protested, and Petion harangued, but without more than 
momentary effect. Billaud-Varennes, on the other hand, en- 
couraged the populace, promising a reward to every one who 
had ‘ worked * in the prisons, and the II6tel de Ville regis- 
ters showed that nearly ^700 had actually been paid ‘to 
workers employed in preserving the salubrity of the air in the 
prisons, and persons who presided over these dangerous 
operations.’ The numbers massacred have been estimated by 
Royalist horror at from 6000 to 12,000, but the actual number, 
according to the lists drawn uf> by Advocate Maton, was 1089. 
Of all the victims, the most distinguished was the beautiful Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe, the favourite of Marie Antoinette, who was 
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murdered with ghastly indignities. The hero of Thackeray’s 
Chronicle of the Drum describes her death, telling how ‘ he 
drummed tor a gallant procession that marched with her head 
on a pike.’ It is still a disputed point whether the massacres 
are to be ascribed to the direct influence of Marat, taut it is 
probable that they were rather a spontaneous outburst of popular 
frenzy, though that incomparable scoundrel doubtless approved 
and encouraged them. See the various authorities quoted in 
Carlyle’s French Revolution , vol. 2, chap, iv., headed ‘ September 
in Paris.’ 

Septicaemia. See Pyaemia. 

Sep'timole, in music, seven notes grouped together to be 
played in the time of four or six according to the measure. 

Septuages'ima (Lat. ‘seventieth’) is the Sunday coining 
next after the last in Epiphany (q. v.), properly the sixtythird 
day before Easter. The name, like Sexagesima and Quinqua- 
gesima, the two following Sundays, is doubtless formed after the 
analogy of Quadragesima (q. v. ). 

Septu'agint (Lat. ‘seventy’), the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, was so called either because it was approved 
and sanctioned by the Sanhedrim (q. v.), or because, according 
to tradition, seventy-two men were employed on the translation. 
The stories which have passed current regarding the origin of the 
S. are derived chiefly from a letter which professes to nave been 
written by Aristeas, a Greek at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
This letter, however, the story of which was further embellished 
by Philo, Josephus, and the Christian Fathers, Justin Martyr, 

Ir emeus, &c., is now believed to be a forgery written not long 
before the time of Christ. Still it probably indicates what was 
the tradition of the time regarding the origin of the S. Hence 
it is thought probable by scholars that the translation was actually 
begun under Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 284-247), and pushed 
forward by Demetrius Phalereus, as the pseudo Aristeas repre- 
sents, since this is confirmed by the independent testimony of Aris- 
tobulus, a Jewish philosopher in Egypt in the beginning of the 2d 
c. B.c. But Demetrius was keeper of the Alexandrian Library 
only under Ptolemy Lagus, having been removed by his son and 
successor, P. Philadelphus, and therefore it is supposed that it 
must have been in the last year of the reign of I\ Lagus, during 
which it is known that he assumed his son into co-regency with 
him ; i.c., n.C. 285-84. 

Internal evidence does not confirm the story of Aristeas that 
the translation was made by Palestinian Jews, but rather indi- 
cates that it was made by Alexandrian Jews from a text of their 
own. This appears from the S. agreeing much more with the 
Samaritan than with the Hebrew Pentateuch, and from its showing 
a very intimate acquaintance with Egypt and Egyptian institutions. 
Moreover, scribes with an adequate knowledge both of Greek 
as well as Hebrew could not have been found at the time in Pales- 
tine, but only in Egypt. All that was translated at first was the j 
Pentateuch. The other canonical books were also translated in I 
Egypt, which appears to have been done before the time when the 
preface to Ecclesiasticus was written (b.c. 130). Several of the 
books — Jeremiah, Job, Proverbs — show important variations from 
the canonical Hebrew text Esther and Daniel have important 
apocryphal additions ; (E. Vulg. x, 4-xvi. 24; D. Vulg. iii, 24- 
90, xiii., xiv.). At first the S. was regarded by the Jews as an 
authentic and even inspired version of their Scriptures. But 
when, after the 1st c. A.U., controversies arose between them and 
the Christians, and the latter appealed to it, the Jews discovered 
that it differed from their own canonical Scriptures, and it 
gradually became odious to them. In the Christian Church it 
was held to be equally inspired with the Hebrew text ; and up 
to the end of the 4th c. all the Latin translations of the Old 
Testament had been made from it. It was in order to place 
Christians on a level with the Jews that Origen undertook a 
comparison of the S. with the Hebrew text in his famous 
Hexapla (q. v.). The chief MSS. are the Codex Alexandrine s 
(British Museum), Codex Vaticanus (Rome), and Codex Sinaiti - 
cus (St, Petersburg), none of which are later than the 6th c. The 
best edition of the S. is that of Tischendorf (5th ed. Leip. 1875). 
See Frankel’ s Historisch-Kritische Studien su der S. (Leip. (841). 

Sepulch ral Hound See Barrow and Cairn. 

Sequestra'tion is, in law, the setting aside from both parties 
to an action, or suit, the subject of controversy. It is also a 
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kind of execution for debt, in the case of a beneficed clergyman ; 
the profits of the benefice being paid over to the debtor until his 
claim be satisfied* The profits of a benefice may also be seques- 
trated during a vacancy, and received by the churchwardens 
appointed by the bishop for the benefit of the next incumbent. 
S,, in Scotch law, is the equivalent term to Adjudication (q. v.) 
in Bankruptcy (q. v. ). 

Se'quin (Ital. zecckino , from zecca, 4 a mint ’), the name of a 
gold Coin first struck at Venice towards the end of the 13th c. 
In size it resembled a ducat, and in value was equivalent to 
9 s * 4d» sterling. Florence, Genoa, the Papal States, and other 
places, issued similar coins. 

Seraglio (Ital., a corrupt form of the Pers. serdi, ‘ a palace ’), 
the palace of the Sultan, occupying a point of land between the 
Golden Horn and the Sea of Marmora, and forming the eastern 
portion of the city of Constantinople. It is surrounded by walls 
nearly 3 miles in circuit, and contains government buildings 
(divan, treasury, hall of justice, arsenal, mint, &c.), mosques, 
gardens, baths, as well as the Sultan’s harem (Arab. * sacred 
place’), which occupies its inner enclosure, and consists of a 
group of '.houses and gardens, each occupied by one of the 
Sultan’s wives. The court of the harem is guarded by the black 
eunuchs, under their chief, the kislar aga. The gate of the 
outer court forms a sort of pavilion, from which the Turkish 
overriment takes its name of • the Sublime Porte.’ The S. was 
estroyed by fire in 1878. With the exception of the harem, 
the S. may be visited by strangers. It has accommodation for 
20,000 persons, though it never contains that number. 

Seraing’, a thriving town of Belgium, province of Liege, on 
the right bank of the Maas, 6 miles S.W, of Lidge by rail. It 
is connected by a suspension-bridge with J emappes on the oppo- 
site side of the river. S. is famous for its extensive machine- 
factories and smelting-furnaces, established here in 1816 by an 
Englishman named John Cockeriil, and which have belonged, 
since 1840, to a joint-stock company called La John Cockeriil 
Societi. They give employment to 9000 men, and produce an- 
nually 100 locomotives, 70 ships’ engines, 1500 other engines, 
and cast-iron articles to the weight of 6oco tons. In 1877 this 
company did business to the amount of ,£1,378,000. Pop. 
( 1877 ) *4,315- 

Sera'jevo. See Bosna-SerAi. 

Seraj gunge (< Scrajganj ), a town in the district of Pubna, 
Bengal, British India, on the right bank of the Brahmaputra 
river (or Jamuna as it is here called), 153 miles N.E. of Cal- 
cutta. Pop. (1872) 18,375. The houses are 6 miles from the 
low water channel of the river, separated by a sandy plain, and 
the river landing-places shift every flood-season. S. was founded 
about the beginning of the century, and is now the chief river- 
mart in Bengal, having risen with the growth of the jute trade. 
It collects jute, rice, oilseeds, tobacco, &c., from all the neigh- 
bouring districts for despatch to Calcutta, and distributes piece- 
goods, salt, sugar, iron, hardware, &c. The trade is entirely 
water-borne. The steamers of the E. Bengal Railway Company 
carry away about 50,000 tons of jute annually, and native boats 
nearly twice as much. The branch of the Bank of Bengal 
requires ,£400,000 a year in coin to adjust the balance of trade. 
There are as yet no jute presses, but the S. Jute Company 
employs 1200 hands in weaving gunny, or jute cloth for bags, 
which is exported to the value of ,£120,000 a year. In 1876-77 
the total value of the export and import trade was more than 34 
millions sterling. 

Ser&npore', a town in the district of Hoogly, Bengal, British 
India, on the right bank of the Iloogly river, opposite the can- 
tonments of Barrackpore, 18 miles N. of Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 
24,440. It was originally a Danish settlement, but was purchased 
by the British in 1845. The Baptist missionaries, Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, established themselves here at the end of the 
last century. It is a peculiarly neat and clean town, and being 
now connected by rail with Calcutta (or rather with Howrah), is 
a favourite resort and country residence. It is well known as 
the place of issue for many years of The Friend of India news- 
paper, and for the manufacture of excellent paper. 

Serape'uyn '(Gr* Serdpeion), the house, temple, or grave of 
Serapis (q. v.). Of these there were several. The two most 
famous were — (I) The splendid S. at Alexandria, which contained 
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the Alexandrian Library (q. v.), and which was destroyed by 
fire in 391 a.d, (2) The vast collection of temples to various 
gods at Memphis, which went under the general name of 
and which contained among other things the long subterranean 
galleries where the mummies of the sacred bulls had been ^po- 
sited for more than 1000 years. They were brought to light by the 
excavations of M. Mariette in 1850, and many interesting relics 
are now in the Louvre. See Mariette’s * 5 . de Memphis (Par. 1856). 

Ser'aphim, according to Isaiah vi, 2-6, were creatures with 
hands, feet, six wings, and a human voice. The traditional 
view, which originated with Dionysius the Areopagite (q. v.), 
is that they are an order of angels, being the chief of the nine 
choirs. With this corresponds the derivation of the name from 
saraph , 4 to be high,’ as if the S. were princes. But recent Assy- 
rian discoveries have enabled us better to understand Oriental 
symbolism, and a little attention will satisfy any one that it is in 
the New Testament that angels are first represented as properly 
winged creatures. The wings in Isaiah were purely symbolical. 
The S. were God's messengers between heaven and earth. In 
short, the Cherubim (q. v.) and the S. originally symbolised, the 
former storm-clouds, which concealed the Deity, or winds, and 
the latter the lightning ( cf Ps. civ, 3, 4). Curiously it is fire 
from God’s altar that one of the S. brings to Isaiah, fitting him 
thus to be a messenger for Jehovah. With this corresponds the 
derivation from saraph , to burn, making the S. ‘the burning’ 
or * shining ones.' 

Ser'aphine, a keyed musical instrument which preceded the 
harmonium. The sounds, which were unpleasant in tone, were 
produced by free reeds. 

Sera'pis, or Sara'pis, the Greek name of a deity whose 
worship was introduced into Egypt from Sinope in the reign of 
Ptolemy I. His previous history is unknown. While some 
derive the name from serpens, which would point to an Aryan 
origin, Plew considers S. was a Babylonian deity. When the 
image reached Alexandria it was examined by Manetho, who 
identified the god with Osiris (q. v.) and Apis (q. v.) combined, 
and hence the name S. His worship soon spread throughout 
Egypt. He appears to have been a sort of Pluto, or god of 
Hades. Latterly his character changed, and he was sometimes 
identified with the sun-god. Still the worship of S. steadily 
extended in Asia Minor and Greece, his temples and images 
multiplied, and in 146 A.D. Antoninus Pius introduced the cult 
into Rome. Perhaps his popularity depended on the secret rites 
with which his worship was accompanied. These, however, 
were so licentious that the Roman Senate soon prohibited them. 
The worship of S. continued in Egypt, survived this, establish- 
ment of Christianity, and the image of the god was not destroyed 
till 398 a.d. See Plutarch, Delrid \ ; Tacitus, Hist, iv. 82, et 
seq. ; Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, vol. iv. ; Plew, De Sarapide (Konigsberg, 1S68), 

Seras'kier (Pers. seri-asker , 4 leader of the army ’), the Turk- 
ish title for all generals of high rank, but especially for the 
Minister of War. Hence the name Seraskierate for the War 
Office at Constantinople. 

Serenade' (Ital, serenata ), originally a piece of music per- 
formed in the open air at night when the weather is * serene ’ 
(hence the name). It is often a song with the accompaniment 
of a guitar. Even yet, Spanish lovers salute their mistresses in 
this fine fashion. The term serenata is also applied to a pastoral 
composition partaking of the symphony form. 

Se'res (anc. Siris, or Sirr/nr; Mid. Ages, Serr/ue), a town of 
European Turkey, in the vilayet of Salomki, on a tributary of 
the Strymon or Karassu, 45 miles N.E. of Saloniki, lies in a 
wide and fertile plain containing upwards of 300 villages, is the 
seat of a kaimakam and a Greek archbishop, and is the most 
important trading town in the interior of Macedonia. S. has a 
castle, numerous mosques, Greek churches, baths, benevolent 
institutions, manufactures woollen and cotton goods, gourd- 
shaped water-flasks, and exports cotton, rice, tobacco, and grain. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Sereth.', a tributary’of the LowerJDanube, rises in the Buko- 
wina, on the N. slope of the plateau between the Carpathian 
Mountains and the Transylvanian highlands, flows first N. then 
E. through the Bukowina, and S.S.E. through Moldavia, finally 
reaching the Danube at Galatz after a course of 410 miles. 
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Serf* See Slavery. 

Serge, a rough variety of twilled cloth made with hard spun 
worsted yarn. 

Ser'geants (from Lat. serviens), non-commissioned officers 
in the army above the rank of corporal. Their duties are to 
aid the commissioned officers in maintaining discipline and 
order, and in instructing the soldiers. Staff S. include the S. 
employed in various military departments, the serjeant-majors 
of regiments, quartermaster sergeant, sergeant instructors of 
musketry, armourer sergeants, &c. The other S. in regiments 
are called regimental sergeant. The sergeant-major is the 
highest non-commissioned officer in a regiment, and a colour- 
sergeant is the senior of the four S. which go to each company. 
The pay of a sergeant is from 2s. id. to 5s. 1 J per day. 

Sergeantfl-at-Arms are legal functionaries whose duties 
are to attend the royal person, to arrest offenders of a certain 
rank, and to attend on the Lord High Steward of England 
during trials for treason. Two of them attend on the Houses 
of Parliament. They are in the old books called Vtrgatarics , 
because they carried silver rods gilt with gold. In place of 
these they now carry maces. 

Ser'geanty, Grand, under the English feudal system, a 
tenure by which the tenant was bound to pay to his king some 
special honorary service in person, e.g., to bear his sword or 
banner, to act at the coronation as his champion or cup-bearer. 
By Petty Sergeanty the owner has to present the king with some 
such implement of war as a spear, dagger, &c. The former tenure 
was preserved by 12 Car. II., and the latter survives in the case 
of the estates of Blenheim and Strathfieldsaye, presented by the 
nation — their holders, the Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington, 
having yearly to give the king a small banner. 

Sergijev'skij PossacT, a market-town in the Russian 
government of Moscow, 42 miles N.N.E. of the city of Moscow, 
is noted as the seat of the very rich Trinity monastery named 
Troiza Lavra , whose possessions, before the abolition of serf- 
dom, included 100,000 1 souls/ for whom it received an enor- 
mous commutation. Pop. of S. ; with the surrounding district 
(St. Petersb . Cal., 1878) 27,471. 

Sergi'pe, a Brazilian province, included between the provincc s 
of Bahia and Alagoas and the Atlantic. Area, 12,035 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1872) 161,307. It consists of two regions, of which the 
eastern and smaller is low, moist, and fertile, and produces sugar, 
cotton, and tobacco ; the western is mountainous, devoted to 
cattle-raising, and possessed of considerable mineral wealth. In 
the financial year 1875-76 the imports amounted to 35,297 reis, 
the exports to 1,483,419 reis. The capital is S. d'el Rei ; pop. 
9000. 

Seringapatam' ( Srirangapatna ), a town in the district and 
state of Mysore, India, at the W. or upper end of an island 
in the Cauvery, 75 miles S.W. of Bangalore and 10 N.E. of 
Mysore. Pop. (1871) 10,594. S. was the capital of Mysore 
from 1610 until 1811, when the troops were moved to Banga- 
lore, on account of its unhealthiness. It had been most strongly 
fortified by Hyder All and Tippoo Sultan, the latter of whom 
was killed when the town was captured by storm by General 
Harris in 1799. The fortifications are still standing, but the 
spot is now almost desolate. The inhabitants mostly live at the 
trading suburb of Ganjam. The whole island, 3 miles long by 
1 broad, was ceded to the British, and is now leased the 
State of Mysore for ^5000 a year. The buildings include an 
ancient Hindu temple, a mosque, a summef palace, adorned 
with restored paintings representing the defeat of the British by 
Hyder in 1780, and a mausoleum where both Ilyder and Tippoo 
lie buried. A religious gathering or fair, held annually on the 
island, is attended by pilgrims from all parts of India. 

Seringhaxn ($rira?tgam\ an island formed by the branching 
of the Cauvery river, almost opposite the town of Trichinopoly in 
S. India, about 80 miles in a direct line from the Coromandel or 
E. coast. It is 20 miles long by 2 wide at the broadest, and 
was an important military position during the wars against the 
Frenchman Dupleix (1749-63). At its lower end is an anicut or 
weir, 1080 feet long and 40 broad, constructed for irrigation 
purposes by a Hindu prince 1600 years ago. In the same 
neighbourhood are the irrigation works of Sir A. Cotton. The 
town of S., at the upper end of the island, is beautifully situated 
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within four walls. Pop. (1871) 11,271, ^ It it celebrated for a 
square pagoda, covering an area of 4 sq. miles, and composed 
of seven separate enclosures, which is the most frequented and 
wealthy .shrine of Vishnu in S. India. 

Serinuggur' or Srinagar'. See Cashmere, 

Sarj eant- at-Law 7 . Counsellors at the English bar are 
divided into barristers (see Barrister) and serjeants, the latter 
having precedence, but no other privilege. A S.-at-L. is created 
by patent from the crown. 

Se'rous Mem'branes and Serum, a class of secreting mem- 
branes well represented by the Pleura (q. v,), Peritanetm (q. v.), 
Pericardium (q. v.) of man and the higher animals. The S. M. 
form shut or closed sacs, and thus consist each of two layers-— one 
layer, the visceral , lying next the organs invested by the mem- 
brane ; the other, or parietal layer, being the external or outer 
part of the membrane. Between these two layers a cavity is 
enclosed. The endothelium , a delicate lining of cells found on 
the inner, surfaces of S. M., consists of a single layer of polygonal 
cells. These cells are flattened, and are developed from the 
mesoblasl , or middle of the three layers of which the embryo at 
first consists. The endothelial cells are nucleated \ and occasion- 
ally may develop cilia. In the peritoneum, certain of the endo- 
thelial cells exhibit small orifices or stomata, comparable in some 
respects to the openings of the same name found on the under 
surface of leaves. The stomata are the beginnings of LymphatU 
Vessels (q. v.). S. M. may be divided into those which line 
visceral cavities ( pleura , drv.), and those which line joints — the 
latter are Synovial Membranes (q. v.). 

The S. M. secrete a fluid named serum which is almost identi- 
cal with the serum plasma or fluid of the Blood (q. v.). Its 
colour is a pale yellow ; and it coagulates on the application of 
heat. Chemical analysis shows scrum to contain water and solids 
— the latter consisting of fibrin, albumen, extractives and inor- 
ganic salts. 

Diseases of S. M. — In inflammation of a serous membrane, 
the fluid effused is not only greater in quantity than natural, but 
is also greatly altered in quality, containing a considerable quan- 
tity of albumen, sometimes a portion of fibrine ; and, at other 
times, pure liquor sanguinis may be effused. In general, the 
serous membrane only shares in a dropsical condition common 
to other structures, as the areolar or cellular tissue. The more 
prominent diseases of the S. M. are described in the articles 
Pericarditis, Peritonitis, and Pleurisy. 

Ser'pent (Ital. serpmte) y a keyed wind-instrument made of 
wood, covered with leather, curved like a serpent, and fitted 
with a mouthpiece like a trombone. Its compass is from 

n. and from certain notes being more powerful 

r)v ~ f - p~ than others it is difficult to play. The 

v 7 — p ophicleide is a more manageable instrument 

b'i" of the same kind. 

Serpenta'ria, See Aristolociiia. 

Serpent-Charming, an art practised in Eastern countries 
from remote ages, and mentioned both in the Old Testament 
and by classical writers. In Hindostan and Egypt serpent 
charmers arc to this day largely employed to clear houses and 
gardens of ophidian vermin. They assert that they have a mastery 
over serpents due to certain constitutional peculiarities and to 
their use of spells, and in the exhibitions of their art they cause 
snakes to twine round their bodies, and to perform various 
movements to the sound of music. Professor Richard Owen has 
succeeded in proving this * art * to be merely a rude jugglery by 
which trained serpents, supposed by onlookers to be discovered 
and charmed in their presence by the conjuror, are produced by 
sleight of hand from concealment about his own person. See an 
article by Professor Owen in Blackwood for February 1872. 

Ser'pentine, or Ophite, a silicate of magnesia, forming 
immense rock-masses in various parts of the world, and also 
frequently occurring in beds and veins. Its composition is re- 
presented by the formula 2 (Mg 0 ,Si 0 2 ) + (MgO,2HO); its hard- 
ness is about 3* and its specific gravity varies from 2*5 to 2*6. 
In colour it may vary from a uniform green or grey to a dark 
brownish-red, and it is often beautifully veined, striped, or 
mottled. It is a disputed point whether S. results from the 
alteration of a volcanic rock, or is due to metamorphic action 
upon a magnesian limestone. 5 ., though soft enough to be 


easily cut or turned, yet admits of a high polish, and is much 
used for the manufacture of various ornamental articles. The 
best specimens are obtained at the Lizard Point in Cornwall, 
and at Portsoy in Banff. Among the varieties of S. may be 
mentioned noble S. of a translucent green colour, marmolitc or 
foliated $,, and pierolite or fibrous S. 

Ser'pemta (Ophidia), an order of Reptilia (q. v.), Characterised 
by the absence of limbs, the development of scales as an exo- 
skeleton, the want of a sternum or breastbone, the movable 
nature of the os guadratum or quadrate bone , and the union 
through ligament alone of halves of the lower jaw. There is 
no ossification of the dermis as in Crocodiiia. The length of 
the body is a marked feature of S. The number of vertebras 
varies greatly’, more than 400 occurring in some of the great 
pythons. No sacrum exists, and there is no distinction be- 
tween or division of the spine into cervical, dorsal, and lumbar 
vertebrae. A notable feature is the large number of ribs; 
almost all the vertebrae, with the exception of the atlas or first, 
bearing these. The ribs articulate with the transverse processes 
of the vertebrae, and are not attached inferiorly to any breast- 
bone, but are imbedded in cartilages which are in turn connected 
with the great scales or scuta that cover the ventral surface of 
the body. The premaxillce are represented usually by a single 
small bone, which rarely has teeth, and is joined to the maxillae 
by fibrous tissue only. The floor of the skull is flat, while in 
front it diminishes greatly in height. The hyoid is very rudimen- 
tary, and is represented by two cartilaginous filaments, uncon- 
nected in any way with the skull. In the pythons a pair of 
rudimentary hind limbs exists, and traces of a pelvis are also 
found. Locomotion is effected by the muscular contractions of 
the body, the animals moving literally on the ends of their ribs. 
Teeth are borne by the premaxillary bones, by the maxillaries, 
palatine, and pterygoid bones, and by the dentary part of the 
mandible. One of the most singular developments of teeth in 
S,, and indeed in the entire animal kingdom, occurs in a little 
African snake — Rachiodon. In this snake, the ordinary teeth are 
very small, but the lower or inferior spines of some eight or nine 
vertebrae of the neck are long, and their enamelled tips project 
into the interior of the gullet, so that when the snake 
swallows an egg, the brittle morsel passes entire into the 
gullet, and is broken only when fairly on its way to the 
stomach. The teeth of S. are not implanted in sockets, but 
become ossified to the surfaces of the bones which bear them. 
They are replaced when worn away or injured by new teeth de- 
veloped at the bases of the former ones. The most interesting 
modification of the teeth of S., however, is in the develop- 
mentiof certain of these organs to form the well-known poison - 
fangs. In the typically poisonous serpent (c.g., the rattlesnake) 
the upper jaw bears two largely developed teeth termed fangs. 
Each fang has a very deep groove running down its anterior 
aspect, and the margins of this groove aie opposed so as to con- 
vert it into a canal — hence the fangs are said to be canalkulated. 
This canal opens by a wide aperture above into the poison- 
gland, so that by the compression, muscular and friable, of 
the gland, the poison flows down the canal and is ejected, 
through the lower minute aperture, into the wound made by 
the fang. The poison-gland itself is merely an extraordinary 
development of one of the salivary or buccal glands. It dyes 
not exist in all S., and when developed lies m front of and 
below the eye. The poison of different S. varies in intensity 
and virulence, but appears to take effect on the blood. One 
theory is that snake-poison acts by preventing oxygenation of 
the red blood-corpuscles. No specific remedy is yet known for 
snake-bite. The most effective treatment is at once to tie a liga- 
ture tightly round the limb, above the wound, and to excise the 
part freely, and then to suck the blood repeatedly, and cauterise 
the parts deeply before removing the ligature. If a finger be the 
seat of a bite, it should be cut off at once. In sucking a poisoned 
wound, the danger consists in there being a crack or wound in 
the mouth by which the poison may be absorbed. In cases of 
serpent bites Professor Halford recommends the injection of 
ammonia into one of the large veins as near the bite as possible. 
Professor Fayrer, however, states that in wounds produced by S. 
bites in India, when these wounds fairly penetrate the skin, the in- 
jection of ammonia into the veins rather hastens death than other- 
wise, and he , regards the plan as positively hurtful. In 1876, 
19,432 persons were killed by snakes in India, and 61,229 cattle. 


' The digestive system of S. presents ' ia$thtig worthy of 
Special remark, save that the intestine ends in a cloaca 
opening transversely. There is no urinary bladder, and the 
heart (as in all reptUia save the Crocodiiia) is three-chambered. 
The lungs are long and cellular, but, as a rule, only one is 
fully developed. The tongue is bifid at its tip, and is remark- 
ably extensile. The eye exhibits certain notable peculiarities. 
No true eyelids are developed, and hence the peculiar stony 
gaze of these reptiles; but the eye is surrounded by scales, 
attached to which is the transparent antocul&r membrane 
regarded by some authorities as the united and modified 
eyelids. Inside the antocular membrane a double fold of 
the conjunctiva of the eye is found ; and the membrane is 
periodically shed or cast off with the serpent's skin, the animal 
being blind until the membrane is renewed. The pupil of the eye 
is round, but may be vertical, as in fhe boas and venemous S. 

S. have been variously classified. In Dr. Gray’* arrange- 
ment, they are divided into the Viperine and Colubrine snakes. 
The former are known by the absenfce of true teeth in the upper 
jaw, and by the invariable presence of two canaliculated fangs. 
In the Colubrina there are solid teeth, with or without fangs. 
The Viperina include the Rattlesnakes ( Crotalidce ) and Vipers 
(Viperida). The Colubrina are divided into the (l) Venenosa 
(e.g. , cobra, Hydro phi dee, &c. ), in which solid teeth lie behind 
the fangs ; (2) Suspccta , in which solid teeth lie in front of the 
fangs; and (3) Innocua (Boa, Python , Coluber , &>c.) t in which 
fangs are wanting, and solid teeth are found only in the upper jaw. 
The head in Viperine S. is broad and triangular, and a distinct 
neck appears, whilst in the Colubrines the head gradually tapers 
off into the neck. Fossil S. are of relatively recent occurrence. 
The oldest occur in the London clay, where the Palccophis 
toliapicus is found, and no member of the group is older than the 
Tertiary period. 

* Ser'pents, Fascination by, a kind of mesmeric influence 
exercised by the rattlesnake, tree-snake, and other reptiles over 
their prey. Birds, squirrels, even antelopes, unable to resist 
the fascinator’s glance, make no attempt at flight, or will abso- 
lutely draw nearer to the serpent’s fangs, unless aroused by some 
sudden cry, or by the intervention of an obstacle. See Ellis, 
Three Visits to Madagascar (Lond. 1858). 

Serpukov', a~town of Russia, government of Moscow, on 
the Nara, a feeder of the Oka, 57$ miles S.S. W of Moscow by 
rail. ’ It is now the second town in the government, and has 
large linen and hemp-weaving, tanning, silk-spinning, and tile- 
making, besides important trade in corn, fish, wood, and cattle, 
Fop. (St. Peter sb. Cal. for 1878) 16,720. 

Ser'pula, a genus of Tubicola (q. v.), or tube- dwelling worms, 
forming a hard white limy shell, common on rocks and stones 
at low water-mark. The familiar species is S. contortuplicata, 
the tubes of which are often wonderfully convoluted. From 
the mouth of the tubes the head of the worm protrudes, fur- 
nished with gdls and tentacles of a bright red colour. One of 
the tentacles is conically shaped, so as to close the mouth when 
the animal has withdrawn into its shell. 

Serra'no y Domini'quez, Francis'co, Duque de la 
Torre, a marshal and statesman of Spain, was born at San 
Fernando, near Cadiz, November 10, 1810. Entering the army 
in 1825, he rose rapidly, becoming a general of division before 
he was thirty. He began his political careei in 1841 as a deputy 
in the Cortes for Malaga. I11 1843 he joined Narvaez in effect- 
ing the overthrow of Espaitero. In 1845 he became a senator, 
and soon obtained a inaiked influence over Queen Isabella. In 
1847, on the accession of Narvaez to power, he was sent to 
Granada as Captain- General. He now turned liberal, was 
banished in 1854 for participation in the insurrection at Sarra- 
gossa, but returned the same year as a supporter of Espartero 
and O’Donnell. In the subsequent rupture between these two 
he sided with the latter. In 1857 he went as ambassador to 
Paris j and as Captain- General of Cuba in 1860-62 reannexed 
St. Domingo to Spain, an act which secured him a dukedom. 
In 1866 he was president of the senate, and strongly opposed 
Narvaez for the illegal prorogation of the Cortes. At the revolu- 
tion of September 1868 he joined Prim and Topete, and 
shortly after became president of the council of ministers at 
Madrid, and comnSander-in-chief of the army. On June 16, 
1869, he was elected Regent by a large majority; and this 
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**posfc he held till Prince Amadeo af Italy tfas prevailed upon 
to accept the crown (January 2, 1871), S. then became 
Premier, but resigned in July of the same year ; and in April 
of 1872 he entered (he field against the Carlists, with whom 
he concluded the convention of Amorevieta. On the abdica- 
tion of King Amadeo, and the proclamation of a republic in 
February 1873, S. fled to France, but soon returned, and after 
the coup d Hat of General Pavia in Tanuaiy 1874, became chief 
of the executive. He again entered the field against the Car- 
lists, compelling them to abandon their trenches before Bilbao 
on May 1. In December he once more took command of the 
Army of the North ; but withdrew to Biarritz on the procla- 
mation of Alfonso XII. as king by Martinez Campos (De- 
cember 28, 1874). lie returned to Madrid, however, in the 
course of a month; but has not since taken any active shore 
in the administration of Spain. 

Serto'xius, a Roman general, born at Nursia in the Sabine 
country, in the 2d c. B.c. He fought first in Gaul, distinguishing 
himself at the battles of the Rhone (105 B.c.) and of Aquae Sextiae 
(102 B.c.}. In 97 he was a tribune of the soldiers in Spain, and 
in 91 he returned to Gaul as quaestor. Although no admirer 
of Marius, he opposed on principle the aristocratic policy of 
Sulla, and gave an active support to the Marian party. After 
Sulla had gone to the East to fight Mithridates, Cinna attempted 
to rally the routed Marians, and called S. to his side. He 
answered the call, entered the city with Marius and Cinna, but 
had no part in the hideous butcheries that followed. He was 
for a time powerless to stop the torrents of blood that deluged 
Rome, but after the death of Marius ‘he called together the 
Marian bandits, under pretext of giving them their pay, sur- 
rounded them with his trusty Celtic troops, and caused them to 
be cut down en masse ’ (Mommsen). The return of Sulla, and the 
crushing defeat in Italy of the popular party compelled S. to carry 
the war elsewhere. In 82 he left for Spain. Here he attempted 
to form a new state with the advantages of Rome, but without 
the personal and racial favouritism which was ruining her. Ilis 
first efforts had no success. Unable to resist the forces of Sulla, he 
embarked at New Carthage, and sailed about for some time, half 
determining to withdraw to the Canary Islands, and live 4 free from 
tyranny and ceaseless wars.* However, after some adventures in 
Mauritania, he returned to Spain, and soon gathered a powerful 
army. He won the hearts of the native Spaniards and of the 
hybrida or children of Romans by Spanish wives. Metellus Pius, 
who was sent against him in 79, was quite unable to do anything. 
Spain seemed permanently cut off from Rome, and S. the crea- 
tor of a new state. For the children of Spaniards of quality an 
academy was erected at Osca (Huesca), in which they received 
the higher instruction usual in Rome, learned to speak Latin 
and Greek and to wear the toga. It was the first genuine effort 
to Romanise a province by assimilation instead of extirpation. 
In 77 Pompey was despatched with reinforcements. A great 
battle was fought on the Sucro (Xucar) in 75, but was indecisive, 
and S. would probably have continued more than a match for 
open foes. But dissensions arose in Ins own camp. Many of his 
officers were proscribed Marians, who, though siding with him 
politically, were strangers to his pure motives, and filled his camp 
with petty bickerings. Perpenna especially, a Roman of high 
birth, desired the chief power. S., meanwhile, had been getting 
more suspicious, the fickle Spaniards had been wavering, the 
conspirators took courage and assassinated him at a banquet 
in 72. ‘ So ended,’ says Mommsen, ‘ one of the greatest men, 

if not the very greatest man, that Rome had hitherto produced 
— a man who, under more fortunate circumstances, would per- 
haps have become the regenerator of his country — by the treason 
of the wretched band of emigrants whom he was condemned to 
lead against his native land. History loves not the Coriolani ; 
nor has she made any exception even in the case of this the most 
magnanimous, most gifted, most deserving to be regretted of 
them all.’ 

Sertula'ria, or Sea-Fir, a well-known genus of Zoophytes 
(q. v.) or Hydrozoa , in which the little polypites or individual 
animals are contained within horny cups or hydrothecce. The 
name * sea-firs ' is given to the S. from the fact that in outward 
appearance, and as they grow rooted to stones and shells, they 
exactly mimic the aspect of miniature fir-trees. The S. are 
typical of the order Sertularida ; and S. fusca , S. cupressina, and 
S. or Diphasia pinnata are common species, 
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fle'rum. See Blood, 

SerVal {Leopardus serwl^ a species of” Felidae Qrcata,*llied 


being white. The tail is thick and somewhatbushy. The average 
length is 2$ or 3 feet The S. is easily tamed. « 

Servant See Master and Servant, Ajprrxntice. 

Serveto-y-Bevee, Mipuel, better known by the Latin 
form of his name, Michael Servetue, was born at TudeZa, in 
Navarre, probably in 1511, of an honourable family from Villa- 


nova, in Aragon. He was sent to Toulouse . to study law, but 
was fonder of theology and astrology. The result of his studies 
was that he became sceptical both of the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant theology, being especially dissatisfied with the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Accordingly he published (Basel 1531) 
De T rimta tis E trorilnts, Libri Septem, With its sequel, Dialogorum 
de Trinitate ; Libri Duo (Hagenau 1532), and wrote a number of 
letters on the subject to Calvin, who had been a fellow-student 
with him at Paris. After this he studied medicine at Paris, 
and finally settled at Vienne in the practice of that profession. 
After a period of about twenty years, during which he outwardly 
conformed to the Romish Church, he printed secretly his 
Chnstianismi Restitutio at Vienne (1553), m which he promul- 
gated certain Pantheistic theories, and declared that the two 
grand hindrances to the spread of Christianity were the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and of Infant Baptism. S. had sent a 
copy of this work to Calvin at Geneva, and through Trie, a 
French refugee there, who obtained documentary evidence from 
Calvin, it became known that he was the author of it. He 
was arrested and was to have been tried by the archbishop’s 
court, but having made his escape, he was only burned in effigy. 
He fled to Geneva, relying, it is supposed, on the support of the 
Libertine party, which was defying Calvin at the time. As 
soon as the latter knew of his presence in the city, he caused his 
arrest. He was tried before the Senate, a scribe of Calvin’s 
making the accusation, and Calvin and the other preachers con- 
troverting his opinions, and having been condemned, he was 
burned, October 27, 1553. See Rilliet, Relation du Prods Crim. 
contre Af. Servet, (Gen. 1844); Tollin, Charakterbild Michael 
Sect's (Berl. 1876), and Lehrsystem Muhael Servers (2 vols. 
1878); Willis, Life o/S. (Lond. 1877). 

Ser'via, an independent principality of the Balkan peninsula, 
in shape resembles a rude triangle, wiLh the Save and Danube 
dividing it from Hungary for its base, and the sides partially 
defined by the Drina on the W, severing it from Bosnia, and 
the Danube and Timok on the E. parting it from Rumania 
and Bulgaria. The new south-western and south-eastern 
fiontier, fixed by the Berlin Congress (July 1878), starting from 
Kopaonik near Novi Bazar, runs in a S.E. direction past Mi- 
trovitza and Pristina to Vranja, there bends N.E. towards Pirot, 
and finally with a N. W. course follows the crest of the Balkans 
till it joins the original frontier a little to the E. of Nissa. 
Area, including the 4236 sq. miles of annexed Bulgarian terri- 
tory, 18,816 sq. miles ; pop., with the 264,000 inhabitants of 
that territory, 1,642,068. Valley plains, shut in by amphi- 
theatres of lulls, form the most frequent geographical configura- 
tion, but the Matscliwa Plain in the N.W. is the only one of any 
considerable extent, and none of the hills exceed 3300 feet in 
in height, though their detached cones often present a wilder 
aspect than many loftier but more connected ranges. The 
Servian Morava, rising in the W., and Bulgarian Morava, in 
the S., unite to form the Great Morava, which, flowing north- 
wards, enters the Danube near Semendria, and divides the country 
into two unequal portions. Of these, the western and larger one 
is watered by the Dobratcha and Kolubara, affluents of the Save ; 
the eastern by the Pek, Milawa, and Timok, tributaries of the 
Danube. The natural capabilities of S. have hitherto been 
turned to scant account, nearly eight-ninths of the entire area 
lying uncultivated, and but one eighteenth beipg under crops, 
one-sixteenth in pasture. The vast primeval forests of oak, 
beech, ash, and birch have often been recklessly wasted, as a 
peasant fells a tree for the most trivial purposes; so that 
where in 1835 the author of Mothen found a forest stretching 
for more than too miles, timber has now become an abso- 
lute scarcity. So rich, however, is the soil, that S. produces 
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grain beyond its own requirements, apd in 1872 the value of 
wheat exported reached £37*690, of other cereals £7807^ Each 
cottage has its plum orchard, and from the fruit a mild alcohol 
(slivavitzd) is distilled, the export of which amounted to £29,300; 
while •vineyards yield an inferior native wine. The breeding, 
however, of stock, especially pigs, is the great national industry. 
In 1872 there were exported 472,700 swine, 42,355 cattle, 53,620 
sheep, and 14,862 goats, with a value of >£865,011, besides skins 
(£144,984), tallow, wool, and butter (£51,905), animal produce 
thus making up £1,062,700 out of the total value (£1,234,805) of 
exporta, which further included dried prunes (£$Q,yil) and gall- 
nuts (£26,495). In 1875 exports included 1,91 5, 730 qrs. of 
cereals, 367,439 pigs, 24,519 cattle, and 1,103,726 sheep and 

t oat skins ; while amongst the imports (£1, 298,255 in 1874) are 
our, horses, tobacco, dried fish, and colonial goods. Minerals 
also are imported, for though S. has no lack of coal, copper, 
and iron beneath its surface, no mines were worked till 1873, 
and then by two English companies. Beyond some trilling 
cotton, woollen, leather, and tobacco industries, S. has no 
manufactures, the Moslem Servians having taken with them 
their skill as armourers and general craftsmen when they with- 
drew with the Turkish garrisons. In 1874 there were 51 post- 
offices and 884 miles of telegraph lines, but S. suffers greatly 
from having no railways and few good roads, though its com- 
munication with the outer world has been so far improved that 
in 1874 a line was opened from Salonica to Mitrovitza, near the 
southern frontier, and another in June 1878 from Temesvar to 
Orsova, on the Hungarian bank of the Danube. 

Races % Religions , and Education . — In the total pop. (1866) 
of 1,216,346 persons there were 127,545 Rumanians, 24,637 
Gypsies, 2589 Germans, and 3256 other foreigners. The state 
Church is the Orthodox Greek, acknowledging the primacy of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and governed by one arch- 
bishop and three suffragan bishops, and theie were in 1866 but 
3409 Roman Catholics, 352 Protestants, 1560 Spanish-speaking 
Jews, and 4963 Mohammedans, but by the recent annexation the 
number of the last must now amount to some 80,000. Toleration 
and religious equality are stipulated in Article 35 of the Berlin 
Treaty. Education is well provided for, and in 1874 there were 
517 public schools with 650 teachers and 23,278 pupils, and 16 
higher schools with 112 teachers and 1759 pupils; while Bel- 
grade University had 19 professors and 207 students. 

Army , Constitution , and Revenue . — The standing army, of 
150 officers and 4072 privates, comprises four battalions of in- 
fantry, two squadrons of cavalry, three regiments of aitillery, 
&c. ; the militia is divided into two bans, the first of which 
(98,990 men in 1875) has three weeks’ yearly dull, while the 
second (51,600 men) is only called out in case of invasion. 
All Servians between twenty and fifty must join the militia 
after two years spent in the standing army. The cavalry is the 
weakest, the artillery the strongest branch of the service, the 
latter in the late war comprising fifty batteries, each of six rifled 
guns, well manned and officered. S. is essentially a territorial 
democracy. After the Knes or Prince conies the Senate, com- 

f iosed of 17 life members nominated by him; but no laws can 
>e made or taxes imposed without the sanction of the Skup- 
tchina or Parliament, which, meeting once in three years, is 
composed of 134 deputies — 33 of the Prince’s nomination and 
101 elected by the universal manhood suffrage of the nation. 
An extraordinary Skuptchma, four times larger than the ordinary 
Parliament, may also be legally convoked to elect or depose a 
prince, so that S. has strong guarantees for its national liberties. 
The principality is divided into 18 departments (each governed 
by a Natchalnik or prefect), 60 sub-depailments, and 1049 
communes, which last present a curious survival of the ancient 
village community. The total public revenue of the year 1875- 
76 was given in the budget estimates at £705,134, the expendi- 
ture at £696,137. No public debt existed prior to 1876, when 
the war demanded a small internal loan, and a foreign one of 
£ i, 000, 000, contracted in Paris under Russian guarantees in 
July 1877. Belgrade, the capital, had a pop. in 1874 of 27,603, 
and there were fifty other places with more than 2000 inhabi- 
tants. 

# History .— About 620 A. D., in the reign of Heraclius, the Ser- 
vians entered the Balkan peninsula from beyond the Carpathians, 
not on Heraclius’ invitation to aid him against the Avars, but as 
allies of that formidable Tartar race. Nor until 678, when they 
hod embraced Christianity, did they acknowledge the Byzan- 
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tine suzerainty, and even then their connection frith the empire 
was of the slenderest. From an aggregation of independent 
Clans, N&nenia, Grand Zupan of S. (1162), welded a nation, and 
founded a dynasty whose daughters wedded the royal houses 
of East and West. Out of it sprang Stefan Neman ja, first king 
of S. (1222), and Stefan Dushan, * Emperor of all Serbs and 
Greeks * (1336), whose realm, stretching from sea to sea, included 
Slavonia, Dalmatia, Albania, Macedonia, and Bulgaria. On the 
march to Constantinople, to offer himself as candidate for the 
vacant imperial throne, he died at Devoli (1355), and dying, 
wept * to see the gate stand open by which the enemy should 
enter in.* The Moslem foe did enter; the field of Kossovo 
(1389) cost the lives of both Amurath the Ottoman and Lazar 
the Serbian czar; but Amurath’s successor, Bajazet, beguijed 
young Stefan, Lazar's son, and S. became first tributary, 
then wholly subject, to the Porte, its nobles adopting 
their conquerors’ faith, or taking refuge in Christian 
countries. Four hundred years the land had lain in 
darkness, broken only by the heroic defence of Belgrade 
and the passing successes of Prince Eugene (1717*39), when at 
last, the ten years’ insurrection (1804-13) of Czerny (q. v.) 
having ended in failure, Milosch (q. v. ) took up the desperate 
game, tore from the Turks a fragment of their conquests, and 
formed therefrom a state, tributary indeed, but with a native 
Knes, Skuptchina, and Church. Bred in a Turkish school, he 
ruled like a Turkish pasha, and was banished but recalled, as 
also was his son and successor Michel. The latter’s reign 
witnessed the wanton bombardment of Belgrade (1862) and con- 
sequent withdrawal of the Turkish garrison (1867) ; lie organised 
and armed the Servian militia, establishing an arsenal at 
Kraguevatz ; and his assassination by Karageorgevitch con- 
spirators (May 29, 1868) was a grievous check to the growth 
of the principality. The new constitution granted by Milan 
(q. v.) in 1869 stirred hopes — which Russian emissaries took 
care* to fan — of a great Servian kingdom on the Danube. With 
the Elerzegovinian rising (1875) the Omladina, a part political, 
part literary brotherhood, renewed its talk of union of the 
Slavonic provinces under Austrian or Russian supremacy, and 
on June 30, 1876, war was proclaimed with Turkey, Ho free 
the Slavonic Christians from their bondage.’ But, lor all their 
good opening on the Drina, in spite of the Russian volunteers 
who flocked to their standard, though Tchemaieff proclaimed 
Prince Milan king, the Servians soon found themselves beaten at 
every point, and were glad to accept first a truce (November I, 
1876) and next a peace (March 6, 1877), restoring the status quo 
before the war. Within nine months Russia itself had marched 
on Turkey. * God’s will’ declared itself that S. should anew de- 
fend the ‘Holy Cause,’ soon December 15, 1877, the Servian 
troops, 140,000 strong, re-crosscd the frontie( \ Once more the 
c Holy Cause’ gained little from Servian arm», but S. fron( the 
Berlin Congress gamed independence. See Ranke's Serbiibhe 
Revolution (2d ed. Berl. 1844 ; Eng. trans. Lond. 1853) ; Den- 
ton’s S. and the Servians (Lond. 1862) ; Forsyth’s Slavonic Pro - 
vinces (Lond. 1876) ; Remach’s La Scrvie et le Montinigro 
(Par. 1876) ; Lindenmayer’s Serbien (Vien. 1876) ; Mackenzie 
and Irby’s Slavonic Provinces of Turkey (2 vols. Lond. 1877) ; 
and Gambler’s S, (Lond. 187S). 

Language and Literature . — Servian, or (to adopt the gene- 
ric term) Illyrian, forms with Russian and Bulgarian the 
S.E, Slavonic branch of the Wcndic family of languages, 
and is spoken over a fai wider aiea than Servia proper, 
falling according to Vuk Stephanovic into three main dialects 
— the first that of Herzegovina, Bosnia, Montenegro, Dal- 
matia, Croatia, and Upper Servia ; the second, of the Resava, 
Upper Morava, and Tsrna Rjeka districts; the third, of 
Syrmia, Slavonia, and Servia between the Save, Danube, and 
Morava. Again, the Illyrian race is divided politically into 
independent states and subjects of Austria, as theologically into 
Orthodox Greeks and Roman Catholics, the latter of whom 
employ the Latin, the former the Cyrillic alphabet. The 
melodious character of Servian, due to the predominance of vowel 
endings, bears witness to Greek and Italian influences, nor are 
traces of the Turkish domination wanting in the spoken tongue, 
which, thanks to the efforts of Dositei Obradovic (1739-1811) 
and Vuk Stephanovic Knradshic (1787-1864), has now super- 
seded Old Slavonic as the literary dialect. Vuk was the first 
to publish a good Servian Grammar (1814; Ger. trans. with 
introduction by J. Grimm, Berl. 1824) and Dictionary (1819 ; 
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2d ed, 1852). See Miklosich, Vcrgleichende Grammatik, der 
Slavuchm Sprachen (4 vols. Vien. 1852-76). 

Servian literature falls into three periods, the first extending 
from the earliest time to the extinction of Servian nationality by 
the battle of Kosovo (1589), the second from 1389 to the revival 
of letters in the 18th c., and the third from 1750 to our own day. 
To the first belong the chronicle in verse of Pop Dukljanin 
(circa 1162), which consists of over 1 100 lines, and has been 
edited by Sakcinski (Agram, 1851) ; a Life of St. Simeon, and 
Domitian’s History of St. Simeon and Sabbas (1264) ; the 
Rodoslov (ed. by Danicic, Agr. 1866), or Lives of Servian Czars 
and Archbishops, compiled by Archbishop Daniel (died 1338); 
and the famous code of laws of Czar Stefan Dushan (1336-56). 
With Servian freedom died also the Servian written literature, 
but to the four centuries of Turkish domination belong the un- 
rhymed trochaic ballads, familiar to English readers through 
Sir John Bowring’s translations (Lond. 1827), and first collected 
by the Franciscan Miosic (Ven. 1756). Whether handling the 
fiery cycles of Knes Lazar and the legendary Kralevic, or simple 
idylls and pastorals, these nameless outpourings of a down- 
trodden race rank high above the so-called Ragusan Classics— 
the erotics of Lucie (1480-1521), the Jegjupka of Cubranovic 
(1500-59), or even Gundulic’s Osman (1621). Nor have they 
yet been matched by any of the productions of the modern 
school of Servian poets, Musici (died 1837), Milutinovic, Jova- 
novic, &c. Their epics, lyrics, and dramas, if often graceful, 
are always imitative, based upon German models; and the only 
works of abiding interest beyond the petty Servian world arc 
the patriotic history of Raic (1726-1801), and the linguistic and 
antiquarian writings of Obradovic and Karadshic. A collection 
of Servian national songs from Herzegovina has been published 
by Karadshic’s widow (Vienna, 1866) and from Bosnia by Petra- 
novic (Serajevo, 1S67) ; a South Slavonic Anthology by Krizek 
(Prague, 1863), and an Anthology of Servian and Croatian 
poetry by A. Senoa (Agram, 1876). See ‘The Literature of the 
Servians and Croats,’ in the Westminster Review (April 1878). 

Service is the name given to Pyrus ( Sorbus ) domestica , a tree 
native of S. Europe and W. Asia. It has pinnate leaves resem- 
bling those of the Rowan (q. v. ), but the ‘ pome ’ is considerably 
larger, and when ripe (in October) of a rusty brown tinged with 
yellow and red. Like that of its ally, the Medlar (q. v.), this 
fruit is eaten in a state of incipient decay, but the tree is rarely 
planted in England, and is now, for fruit yield, neglected on the 
Continent. The wood, however, is hard and heavy, and is much 
esteemed by millwrights for rollers, screws for wine-presses, &c. 
The ‘wild S.,’ or P. torminalis , which has ovate leaves with 
triangular lobes, is a small tree locally indigenous in England, 
extending through Europe to N. Africa. Its small greenish- 
brown dotted fruit occasionally comes to market, but is not much 
appreciated, and is only serviceable when half-rotten. See Pyrus 
and Rosacea. 

Service of an Heir. The legal procedure of Scotch law 
by which an heir completes his title to an estate of' land is so 
' termed. 

Servitude is a term of Roman law imported into that of 
Scotland denoting a right possessed by some one over a subject 
belonging to another. The analogous term of English law is 
Easement (q. v.). Servitudes are predial or personal. The 
foimer are subdivided into urban and rural. The u>ban is the 
right which the owner of one subject lias in virtue of his owner- 
ship over the subject of another. For example, see Light, Law 
Regarding. The rural S. is over land or water. Example, see 
Feal and Divot. Personal servitudes aie the various kinds of 
usufruct , or Liferent (q. v.). See also Courtesy, Terce. 

SerViua Tull'ius, in Roman legend, was the sixth king of 
ancient Rome. Prodigies which happened before hi* birth and 
afterwards were interpreted by the Etruscan qucen^Tanaquil 
as having an important bearing on the fortunes of the royal 
house. By her aid he secured the throne on the death of Tar- 
quinius, and ruled peacefully from 578-534 B.c. The chief work 
which the legend ascribes to S. T. is the creation of the Comitia 
Centuriata. It was originally a purely military reform. As it 
imposed duties rather than conferred rights, it was probably not 
a change demanded by the plebeians. The Roman territory was 
divided into thirty tribes, and the people into five classes 
(‘ summoning* ’), according to wealth. These classes were fur- 
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ther subdivided into centuries. Eighteen centuries of the first 
class formed the Equites or cavalry; half the remainder (forty-two 
centuries), along with half of each other class, formed Pedites or 
infantry of various kinds, differing in equipment. The other 
half in each class consisted of men above forty-six years of age— 
the limit of military service. Momipsen is strongly of opinion 
that the so-called Servian institution did not acquire a political 
character till a later period. He urges that the regulation ‘by 
which every one who had passed his sixtieth year was excluded 
from the centuries, becomes absolutely absurd, if they were in- 
tended from the first to form a representation of the burgess 
community similar to and parallel with the curies.’ 

Ses'amoid Bones, the name given to certain rounded bodies, 
at first cartilaginous and then bony, found in the tendons of 
muscles. The Patella (q. v.) or knee-cap is a sesamoid bone. 
Another is developed in the upper joint of the. thumb, and at 
the corresponding joint of the great toe. S. B. are said to 
occur most frequently in males, and in persons of robust and 
muscular build. 

Ses'amum, a genus of annual herbs belonging to the order 
Sesamacea or Peda/iacea, of which S. Indicum — a native of S. Asia 
extending to Japan — has with several varieties been long culti- 
vated in India, Africa," &c., even as far N. as 42 0 , chiefly tor the 
sake of its seeds. These yield half their weight of a fixed oil, in 
colour resembling almond oil, but possessed of drying properties. 
It is from the black-seeded variety of the plant that the principal 
supply is obtained. In India S. oil is the basis of all those 'used 
in perfumery ; it is also a good substitute as a table oil for that 
of the olive, and the finer qualities of it are used to adulterate 
almond oil. The soot obtained by burning it is an ingredient of 
China-ink, Both the seed and the oil are extensively imported 
into Europe, appearing in commerce under the name of Teel or 
Sesame seed, and Gingelly oil. In Greece, Egypt, and other 
Oriental countries, the seeds are used in confections, and in the 
United States the leaves — which contain a quantity of mucilage 
— serve to make a demulcent drink for catarrh, &c. 

Sesos'tris, the Greek name of the conqueror Siameses II. . 
the third king of the 19th Egyptian dynasty, called ‘the Great,’ 
to distinguish him from Ramescs, the first king of the same 
dynasty. S. was called by Diodorus Sesodsis , and it appeals 
from Manetho that he was also named Sethosis . This, 
Bunsen maintains, should be read, as in Pliny, Se-sotkis , ?>., 

‘ Son of Sothis,’ or Seti, whose actions are also attributed to S. 
See Herod, ii. 102-m ; Bunsen, sEgyptens Stelle in der Well - 
geschichte (5 vols. Gotha, 1S44-45); Brugsch, Ilistoirc de l Lgypte 
(vol. i. Leips. 1859). 

Sesquial'tera, an organ-stop sounding high harmonics to 
strengthen the ground tones. It is composed of &evcial ranks of 
pipes. 

Sess'a (the ancient Suessa Auruttca), a town of S. Italy, pro- 
vince of Caserta, situated on the crater of an extinct volcano, on 
the road from Gaeta to Capua, 16 miles N.W. of the latter. It 
contains the ruins of an amphitheatre, and ancient medals and 
bronzes have been found. Pop. (1877) 21,443. 

Ses sion, Court of. See Court of Session. 

Sessions, Special, or Quarter, are meetings held by Jus- 
tices of the Peace foi an especial purpose, by notice specifying 
the time, place, and object of the meeting. To make valid an 
order made by a S. S., reasonable notice must be given to each 
magistrate entitled to be present. 

Sester'tius, an ancient Roman coin, either of bronze or 
silver, and equal to one-fouith of a Denarius (q. v.). It ori- 
ginally was worth two and a half asses (see As), hence the name 
[sem is- ter tins, two and a half) ; but when the denarius was made 
equivalent to sixteen asses, the S. was correspondingly modified, 
so that it was worth four asses. After the time of Augustus, the 
S. was worth nearly twopence sterling ; but with the decline of 
the Empire its value diminished. The sestertium (= 1000 sestertii) 
was a money of account, but not a ‘ coin,’ 

Ses'tri Ponen'te, a seaport of N. Italy, province of Genoa, 
5 miles S.E. of that city by rail. Near it is Mont Gazzo, which 
supplies a celebrated yellow alabaster. The town contains many 
superb villas, as it is a favourite summer resort of the Genoese. 
S. has 1 6 silk factories, a large machine factory, and considerable 
shipbuilding. Pop. (1874) 9488. 
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Seta'ria, See Millet. 

Semites were one of the minor Gnostic (q. v.) sects of the 
2d c., who, like the Cainites, held the idea that in the Lemiurge’s 
world the Sophia ever preserved a spiritual seed, of whom Seth 
was the great representative, as was Cam, according to the latter. 

Be'tonE are made by pinching up a large fold of skin and 
passing a skein of §ilk thread underneath it through the cellular 
tissue above the deep fascia. For this purpose, a broad flat 
needle with a very large eve is used, and the skein of silk is 
loosely knotted, and should be moved a little each day backwards 
and forwards as soon as suppuration has commenced. When 
the object is to empty an abscess or a cyst, one or two threads 
run through yrith a common needle will suffice. S. are used as 
counter-irritants, as a drain on the system at large, and to excite 
inflammation and adhesion ; but S. are but rarely used in the sur- 
gery of the present day. 

Sett'er, a kind of dog, so named from its habit of * setting * 
or crouching when observant of game. As now bred, it may not 
‘set,’ but may simply rest and ‘point.* The soles of the feet 
are hairy. The various breeds of S. are the English, Irish, and 
Russian S. Most bear evidence of the admixture of the blood 
of the spaniel with that of the pointer. The Russian and English 
breeds produce a valuable cross, which takes readily to the water, 
and is very active and intelligent. 

Settlement in its general legal sense is a disposition of pro- 
perty for certain purposes by the owner, who relative to the dis- 
position is called the settler or grantor. A S. may be either by 
deed or by will, but the term is usually only applied to a S. by 
Deed (q. v.). The most important kinds of S. are those relating 
to marriage. See Contract. Regarding S. of paupers see 
Poor Laws, 

SetuToal (Fr. St, Yves, Dutch, St. Ubes), a seaport of Por- 
tugal, province of Estremadura, on the N. side of the Bay of S., 
at the mouth of the Sado, 134 miles by rail S.E. of Barreiro, 
opposite Lisbon. The harbour is defended by five forts. S. 
exports wine and is the chief sc£t of the Portuguese salt- trade. In 
1874, the export of salt amounted to 33,000,000 imperial gallons. 
In 1875, S. possessed 43 vessels of 2166 tons. Pop. (1S64) 13,134. 

Seven was regarded as a sacred number among most of the 
nations of antiquity, the cause of which is to be traced to the 
influence jf the seven planets of astrology and star- worship. 
There were seven degrees m the mysteries of Mithras, seven 
primitive colours, seven critical days in medicine, seven strings 
to Apollo’s lyre, seven pipes to Pan's flute, and seven gods in 
the Scandinavian mythology, &c. That seven was also regarded 
as sacred by the Hebrews is abundantly manifest from their Scrip- 
tures. The creation was completed in seven days (Gen. i.) ; 
Noah took clean animals into the Ark by sevens (vii. 2, 3), 
and waited seven days before sending out the dove (viii. 
8- 12). The ears of corn and the kine in Pharaoh's dream came 
up by seven (xli,), and there were seven branches on the 
golden candlestick (Exod. xxv. 37). The blood of propitiation 
was to be sprinkled seven times (Lev. xvi. 14), seven Sabbaths 
were to intervene between the offering of the first-fruits and 
Pentecost, the day of Atonement was the seventh of the tenth 
month, the Passover and Feast of Tabernacles each lasted seven 
days (Lev. xxiii.), and, in fact, the whole circle of festivals was 
regulated by the number seven (see Sabbath). The number 
continued to have the same influence among Christians. The 
Apocalypse is full of it— for stars, angels, churches, lamps, eyes, 
seals, vials, &c. It enters into the systems of many of the heresies 
of the early Church. The Schoolmen made the Cardinal Virtues 
(q. v.) seven ; opposite to which were seven deadly sins. And the 
Catholic Church made seven the number of her sacraments. 

Seven Sleepers were seven Christians of Ephesus, who, 
according to a legend recorded by Gregory of Tours in his De 
Gloria Martyruvt , when fleeing from persecution in the time 
of the Emperor Decius (249-51), took refuge in a cave near 
that city. They were discovered by their pursuers, and the en- 
trance of the cave was walled up. But instead of starving to death, 
as was expected, they fell into a deep sleep, in which they con- 
tinued till the reign of Theodosius, when they awoke (447) to 
find Christianity no longer persecuted, but the accepted religion 
of the people, and themselves received in triumph by the 
Ephesians. 


Seven Wiae Masters, a cycle of Easters fables^alao known 
as the Book of Sindbad the iVtse, whose oldest existing source is 
the eighth chapter of a collection of Sanskrit stories, the Suka 
Saptati. From India it found its way to Persia, Arabia, and 
Syria, and thence was introduced into Europe by the Crusaders 
of the 1 1 th c. A certain Jean, monk of the Abbey of Haute 
Seille, in the diocese of Nancy, compiled two Latin versions of 
the story, the first entitled Historia Calumnim Noverealis , qute 
Septem Sapientum Dicitur (1184; printed at Antwerp, 1490), the 
second, a shorter, Johannxs de Alta Silva Dolopallkos teu de Rege 
et Septem Sapimtibus (1212 ; ed. by Oesterley, Strassb. 1873). 
From these, again, proceeded Les Romans de Dolopathos (Par. 
1856) of the 13th c. trouvfcre Heliers, the anonymous Romans 
des Sept Sages (Tub. 1836), and numerous English, German, 
Spanish, and Italian versions. Dolopathos, in the Western form 
of the story, is a king of Sicily, whose son Lucinien is falsely 
charged by the queen, his stepmother, with having sought to do 
her violence. Bound by a promise to his tutor Virgil, then 
absent on a journey, not to open his lips till the latter's return, 
Lucinien is about to be burnt, when one of the seven sages of 
Rome arrives and gains him a day's respite by promising to tell 
a story showing the falseness of womankind. The same thing 
happens on six successive days, and on the seventh comes Virgil, 
who clears his pupil and convicts the queen. One of the stories 
thus narrated furnished Shakespeare with the plot of his Mer- 
chant of Venice , and another reappears in the Knight of the Swan. 
See Comparetti’s Ricerche Intorno al Ltbro di Smdibad (Milan, 
1869). 

Seven Wise Men, the collective titles of certain Greek sages 
who flourished in the 7th and 6th centuries B.C., and whom Plato 
enumerates {Protag. 28) as follows : — Thales, Pittacus, Bias, 
Solon, Cleobulus, Chilon, and Myson, while others for the last 
Substitute the Corinthian ‘tyrant* Periander, the Scythian Ana- 
charsis, Epimenides of Crete, &c. The aphorisms ascribed to 
them are given in Orelli’s Opuscula Grcecoruni Veterum , Scnten- 
tiosa et Moralia (Leip. 1819). See Bohren, De Septem Sap ten* 
tibus [Bonn, 1867). 

Seven Wonders of the World, as given by Pliilon of 
Byzantium in his Peri ton hepta Thaumaton (best ed. by Orelli, 
Leips. 1816), were the Hanging Gardens (q. v.) of Babylon, the 
Pyramids (q. v.), Phidias’ statue of Zeus Olympios, the Wall 
of Babylon, the Colossus (q. v.) of Rhodes, the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus (q. v.), and the Mausoleum (q. v.) at Hali- 
carnassus. 

Seven Years’ War (also called Third Silesian War), 

the war carried on from 1756 to 1763 by Frieduch II. of 
Prussia, in alliance with England, against Austria, Russia, 
France, Sweden, Saxony, and most of the smaller German 
states. Friedrich, learning that a great coalition was formed 
against him, anticipated his enemies (August 1756) by occupying 
Saxony. Passing thence into Bohemia, he defeated the Austrians 
at Lowositz (October 1), and on the 15th the Saxon army 
capitulated. The year following lie could bring but 200,000 
men, with 40,000 auxiliaries from Hanover, Brunswick, Hessen, 
and Sachsen-Gotha, against the 430,000 of his enemies. The 
victory of Prag was soon lost in the reverses of Kollin, Ilasten- 
beck, Kloster-Seven, and Grossjagerndorli but at length Rossbach 
and Leuthen turned the tide in Friedrich’s favour: 1758 brought 
the victories of Krefeld and Zorndorf, and the severe defeat of 
Hochkirch. The year 1759 was unfortunate for the Pmssians. 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick indeed gained the victory at 
Minden (August 1), but the ruin of Prussia seemed certain after 
the defeat of Kunersdorf (August 12), and in January 1760 
Friedrich was forced to leave Daun in possession of Saxony. 
In the latter year the Prussians weie again defeated at Landshut, 
but gained the victories of Liegnitz and Torgau. 1761 was un- 
eventful, atid on the death of the Empress Elizabeth (5th May 
1762), Peter III. formed an alliance with Friedrich. Sweden 
on the 22d May signed a peace at Hamburg, and in 1763 the 
Peace of Paris between Fiance and England (10th February) 
and the Treaty of Hubertsburg (15th February) closed the war, 
leaving things exactly as before it began, save that Prussia had 
now learned her own strength, and had risen from a petty king- 
dom to the rank of a great power. See the histories of this 
war by Archenholz (9th ed. 1867), Schafer (2 yoIs. Berl. 1867- 
70b and Ranke (Leips. 1875). 
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Sev'eralty. In English law, when an estate is held by one 
person exclusively, it is said to be held in S. 

Sev'ern (Lat. Sabrina), next to the Thames, the largest 
English river, rises on the E. side of Plinlimmon, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, 1500 feet above the sea-level. To Llanidloes, 
a distance of 12 miles, it retains its ancient British name of 
Hafren , It flows N.E. through Montgomeryshire past New- 
town and Welshpool, turns S.E. through Shropshire past 
Shrewsbury and Bridgenorth, enters Worcestershire at Bewdley, 
flows S. past Stourport and Worcester, enters Gloucestershire at 
Tewkesbury, and after a S.W. course, passing Gloucester falls 
into the Bristol Channel, dividing by its estuary Monmouthshire | 
from Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. Its basin has an area 
of about 6000 sq. miles j its total length is about 200 miles, and it 
is navigable for barges as far as Welshpool, a distance of 180 
miles. The effect of the great tidal bore or eagre running up the 
Bristol Channel is perceptible 120 miles up the S. Its principal 
tributaries are, on the right, the Teme and the Wye, and on the 
left the Terne and the Upper and Lower Avon, while a system of 
canals places it in connection with other large rivers. A rail- 
way bridge in 22 spans, 3581 feet long, by which a junction is 
effected between the Great Western and Midland Railways, is 
now (1878) in course of construction across the S. at Purton 
Passage, near Sharpness. 

Spve'rus, Alexander. See Alexander Severus. 

Seve'rus, Lu'cius Septim'ius, a Roman Emperor, born 
near Leptis Magna, on the coast of Africa, April 4, 146 
A.D. After holding the highest offices under Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus, he obtained command of the legions in Gaul, 
and when in 193 news came of the murder of Pertinax, he was 

f roclaimed emperor, and immediately marched on Rome. 

ulianus, to whom the praetorian guard had sold the imperial 
purple, was deposed and executed. Meanwhile the Roman 
legions in Asia had proclaimed their general, Pescennius Niger, 
emperor. S. overthrew him at Issus in 194. After a successful 
campaign against the rartliians he returned to Rome, but was 
soon engaged in a struggle with another rival, Clodius Albinus, 
whom he conquered at Lugdutmm in 197. New campaigns in the 
E. were ended by the capture of Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital. 
S. then spent several years (202-208) at Rome, gratifying the 
people by his magnificence, and distributing large donations to 
the troops. In 208, he hastened to Britain to quell a rebellion 
there ; but after an undecisive campaign, and just as lie was 
planning a new attack upon the Caledonians, he died at Ebor- 
acum (Yoik), February 4, 21 1. 

The Wall of S. is the name given to a rampart erected by the 
Romans as the northern boundary of their British possessions, 

It stretched from the Solway to the Tyne, and was built of stone 
by the Emperor S. in 208, about 60 yards in front of Hadrian’s 
earthen rampart. The total length of the wall was 634 miles, its 
height probably about 18 feet, and its thickness from 6 to 10. 
The forts along it were erected at intervals of about 4 miles. 
The works appear to have been very substantially constructed. 
Most of the ditch and many parts of the wall can still be traced. 

S. W., called Gual Sever by the Britons, was subsequently known 
as Lhe R lets' Wall, but is now called the Roman VValL See The 
Roman Wall , &•?., by Bruce (Lend, 1853). 

S6vign$, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de, 

born at Paris, February 6, 1626, was the daughter of Baron de 
Chantaland Marie de Coulanges. An orphan at the age of six, 
she was left to the care of her maternal uncle, who intrusted her 
education to Menage and Chapelain. She made her debut in 
society as a linguist, a beauty, a wit, and an heiress. In 1644 
she married the Marquis de S., a man who squandered much 
of her fortune upon mistresses. It was said of this unfor- 
tunately matched couple, that he respected without loving her, 
and that she loved without respecting him. The Marquis was 
killed in a duel in 1651, and his wife devoted herself to the 
education of her son and daughter. Many were the Suitors who 
surrounded the beautiful widow ; but widow she remained — one 
of the brightest and purest among the celebrated women of her 
day. In 1669 the daughter whom she idolised married the Mar- 
quis de Grignan, who soon after removed from Paris to become 
lieutenant-general in Provence. The mother’s tenderness for 
her child now poured itself out in the celebrated letters which 
even before the writer’s death were talked of 'as models of 
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graceful, piquant, epistolary style. While on a visit to her 
daughter in Provence, she was attacked by smallpox, and died at 
Grignan (Dr6me), April 1$, 1696, Her letters were first printed 
in the incomplete edition of 1726 (2 vols. The Hague). The 
best edition is that of Regnier (12 vols, 1862-64). An English 
translation of the letters was published in London (9 vols. i»u). 
See Walckenaer’s Memoires touchant la Vie et les Jtcrits de Mine . 
de S. (Par. 5 vols. 1842-52) ; Madame de S. and her Contem- 
poraries (Lond. 2 vols. 1841) ; and J. Babou’s Les Amoureux de 
Mme. de S. (Par, 1862). 

Seville' (Span. Sevilla), a famous city of Spain, capital of the 
province of S., on the left bank of the Guadalquivir, 80 miles 
from its mouth, and 353! miles S.S.W. of Madrid by rail. The 
river is crossed by a fine iron bridge connecting S. with Triana 
(the gipsy quarter), one of its seven suburbs. The city proper, 
which is surrounded by old Moorish walls, 5 miles in circum- 
ference, with 66 towers and 15 gates, contains a labyrinth of nar- 
row crooked streets. The houses are mostly built in the Moorish 
style, and are seldom more than two stories high, with flat roofs, 
and an inner square court surrounded with colonnades and 
adorned with flowers and fountains. The windows generally 


look into this court : to the street there is most frequently only a 
balcony. S. has many fine promenades, of which the most fre- 
quented are the Alameda Vieja, El Paseo de Christina and Las 
Delicias. Of its in squares, the largest are Plaza de San Fran- 
cisco, Plaza de la Encarnacion, Plaza del Duque, and the 
Quemadero — the scene of the autos-da-fe ; while of Us 477 streets, 
the chief are Calle de la Sierpe and Callc Francos. Most of the 
more notable public edifices are at the S. extremity near the 
river, and within a short distance from each other. Here arc 
the Cathedral (Santa Maria de la Sede), the Giralda, the Alcazar, 
the Lonja, and (outside the wall), the royal Fabrica de Tabacos. 
The Cathedral (1401- 1519), on the site of the grand mosque 
of the Moors, is one of the most imposing Gothic edifices in 
Europe. It is 43 1 feet long, 315 feet wide, 145 feet high under 
the transept dome, has seven aisles, 93 windows, several of 
which are beautifully painted, and an organ with 5400 pipes. It 
contains the Bibhoteca Columbiana of 20,000 vols,, bequeathed 
by Ferdinand Columbus, and is rich in paintings by Murillo, 
Campana, the Herreras, and other mastets of the school of S. 
The Giralda is a square Moorish steeple, consisting of three towers 
with galleries and balconies, 350 feet high, the ascent of which 
is by a spiral inclined plane. On the top is a luonze statue of 
Faith, 14 feet high, and weighing 2S00 lbs., which yet turns like 
a weathercock. The Alcazar was the ancient Moorish palace. 
Some parts of its interior aie as fine as the Alhambra. The 
Lonja, or Exchange, is a square building, each side 100 feet long, 
in which all the American archives are preserved. The Fabrica 
de Tabacos, or tobacco-factory, in which 5000 women are em- 
ployed, was elected in 1757, at a cost of /390,00a Other build- 
ings are the Torre del Oro, a twelve-sided tower on the liver, 
so called from its having received the cargoes of the American 
tieasurc-ships ; the palace San Telmo, built by Ferdinand 
Columbus, now belonging to the Duke of Montpensier; Casa 
def Ayuntamicnto (town-house), a fine old Moorish structure ; 
the Casa de Pilatos, or palace of the Dukes of Alcala ; the 
Museo, rich in paintings by Murillo, Zurbaran, Torngiano, Roelas, 
and the -elder Herrera; and the great amphitheatre, capable 
of accommodating, as a Plaza de Toros, 18,000 people. One of 
the greatest monuments of antiquity is the Cailos de Carmona, 
an aqueduct on 410 high arches, which conveys water from Al- 
cala de Guadaira. It was built by the Romans and repaired by 
the Moors. S. has a University, founded 1504, with a library 
of 20,000 volumes, now attended by 1000 students ; 12 picture- 
galleries (including the Museo), 2 theatres, several upper schools 
and learned societies. The city is visited by large numbers of 
strangers during the Santa Semana (‘holy week’), which com- 
mences about the middle of April. S. was formerly the em- 
porium of commerce between Spain and her American posses- 
sions. It declined, however, as Cadiz rose into importance, but 
it is still a place of considerable trade, and has a great export of 
oranges, and large manufactures of tobacco, hardwares, porcelain, 
mid silk. The total value of the imports in 1876 was £1 ,052, 392 
(from Great Britain and British colonies, j/492,686) ; and of 
exports /673,429 (to Great Britain and British ! colonies, 
/410,36c). In the same year 511 vessels of 115,327 tons arrived 
at the port, of which no of 24,419 tons were British. Pop. 
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(1877) ii8,888. S. was the Hispalis of the Romans, in whose 
time it was a place of ^reat commercial importance. Under the 
Vandals and Visigoths it became the capital of S. Spain. Within 
its walls were held the Concilia Hispalensia, 590 and 619. In 
the 8th c. it fell into the hands of the Moors, by ^vhom it was 
called IschbUia , and made capital of a califate. It now become 
the most flourishing city in the peninsula, having a pop. of 
400,000. In 1248 it was taken, after a siege of 18 months, v by 
Ferdinand III. of Castile, and has ever since remained in the 
hands of the Christians. See Wackernagel, Sevilla (Bas. 1854). 

Sevres, a town of France, department of Seine-et-Oise, on 
the left bank of the Seine, 6 miles S.W. of Paris by rail. Its 
famous manufactory of porcelain, established in 1755, employs 
200 workmen. The museum was destroyed in 1870, but a new 
manufactory was inaugurated in 1876, containing two museums, 
one for the works of artists of S. f the other for specimens of 
pottery of all ages and nations. In 1875 a school of mosaic 
work was also established. Pop. (1876) 6512. 

Sevres, Deux, a department of Western France, so called 
from the two rivers, Sbvre Niortaise and Shore Nantaise^ which 
flow through it, the former into the sea, the latter into the Loire. 
It is bounded N. by Maine-et-Loire, E. by Vienne, S. by 
Charente-Interieure and Charente, and W. by Vendee. Area, 
2310 sq. miles; pop. (1876) 336,665. The soil is fertile, but 
agriculture is backward. In 1876 the yield of wheat was 
4,290,000 bushels. S. has iron and coal mines, marble and 
freestone quarries, and manufactures coarse linen and woollen 
stuffs. Its breed of mules is famous in the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
The chief towns are Niort (the capital), St. Maixent, ParLhenay, 
Thouars, and Mellc. 

Sew'age is the matter which passes through the drains, con- 
duits, or sewers leading away from human habitations singly, or 
frp ih houses collected into villages, towns, and cities. It is 
made up of excreted matter, solid and liquid, the water neces- 
sary to carry such away, and the waste water of domestic 
operations ; but to these are added the liquid waste pioducls 
of manufacturing operations, and generally much of the sur- 
face drainage water of the area in which the conveying sewers 
are situated. While human beings live in a nomadic or ruial 
state, the treatment of excreta and other waste materials pre- 
sents little difficulty; but as soon as commumues foim, the 
removal of S. becomes a question of the most vital concern ; and 
in proportion to the population both the necessity and the diffi- 
culty of adequately disposing of such matter aie increased. There 
can be no doubt that the pestilence and plagues which at frequent 
intervals devastated ancient and mediaeval cities were almost 
invariably caused, and always intensified, by the entire absence ! 
of any system for treating or removing excreta and other decaying 
organic matter ; and even yet, notwithstanding the assiduous 
regal d paid to sanitary science in most well-governed towns, 
many diseases are directly traceable to the noxious influence of 
decomposing S. matter. The dense packing of human beings 
in modem towns, and the concentration of manufactiues in such 
centres, have enormously increased the magnitude and import- 
ance of the S. question ; and it'' is not too much to say that the 
efficient and economical treatment of towns’ S. is the greatest 
and most urgent social problem of our times. 

The question presents itself in a twofold aspect ; (1) the neces- 
sity for the prompt and complete removal of S. from the neigh- 
bourhood of human dwellings, and its disposal in a way the 
least offensive and injurious to health ; (2) the desirability of 
saving, for agricultural purposes, the lich and essential fertilising 
agents which S. contains. To the sanitary officer the former is 
the question of greatest moment, to the agriculturist the latter ; 
while the mass of the population has an equal interest in 
both. In almost every scheme propounded for dealing with S., 
cognisance is taken of both these points, and thus the problem 
becomes more difficult of solution. 

8 composition of S. as it passes outwards, varies greatly, as 
amount and condition of organic matter it contains, and 
son of the year — hot or cold— affects very considerably 
ivity of chemical action. But at all times sewer gases 
en off which are foetid and offensive to smell, con- 
sulphuretted hydrogen, light caiburetted hydrogen, free 
n; %nd carbonic acid. The precise influence of such 
n the health, of course, varies with the amount of dilution 
they undergo before being breathed, and the result of observa- 


tions under many conditions are rather conflicting. While air 
contaminated with sewer gases aggravates all .diseases, espe- 
cially those of a febrile nature, there is good ground for 
believing that choleraic diarrhoea and typhoid fever are directly 
communicated by emanations from sewers. To prevent* such 
sewer gases from penetrating into houses by means of the drains 
and pipes, and to keep the S. from saturating the surrounding 
soil, and from contaminating any water supply, are objects of 
prime importance. To accomplish these, the pipes leading from 
dwellings into main drains and sewers require to be trapped, 
and the sewers themselves ventilated, drain pipes and tubes 
made of glazed earthenware or other non-absorbent material 
must be carefully fitted, and the main sewers made either of 
pipes of large diameter or of hard bricks bedded in Portland 
cement. Sewers are properly built in cross section j they should 
have a uniform gradient, and be as far as possible built free of 
curves, so that the S. matter may be carried forward without 
any tendency to silt or deposit at particular spots. It is also 
essential that there be ready access to the sewers, as well as to 
the smaller drains leading into them. 

The entrance of sewer gas into houses is provided against by 
external ventilation of the pipes and by trapping the pipes either 
by a syphon arrangement, a midfeather, or a flap-trap. The 
syphon, which is used in connection with water-closets, consists 
simply of a deep bend on the exit tube, which bend is at all 
times filled with water. The midfeather is a modified kijid of 
syphon, consisting of a trough having an inlet and discharge pipe 
at the same level on opposite sides, but between them a par- 
tition passes down into the water with which the trough is 
always filled up to the level of the two pipes. Such traps 
are usually put upon sinks. The flap-trap consists simply of a 
hinged valve which opens outwards to allow the escape of S., 
&c., but which closes against the resurge of water or the inward 
pressure of gases. Modified forms of these varieties are numer- 
ous ; but the general principle of all traps is based on one or 
other of these forms. The accompanying fig. 1 represents in 




section an approved form of syphon trap, designed for use In 
wash-houses, asphalted courts, &c. Figs. 2 and 3 are vertical 
sections of ventilating drain- 

traps, in which the S, is Sv jlj£ rl for cleansing or 

made to fall into the trap l exit of sewase bas 

over a sharp edge, whereby j rac&an 

solid excreta is broken up, ^ s^ v * Jgj essi 

well mixed with liquid, and 

is washed away. In fig. 4 carj| ■ 

is shown a system of drains, 

with their trapping and ven- wJT- 

tilation, and the connection 

with a common sewer, as 

adapted for a dwelling 

through and under which 

the house drain passes. In this plan a ventilating syphon trap, 
on the principle patented by Mr. W. P. Buchan of Glasgow, is 
placed between the house and the sewer, whereby sewer gas is 
effectually locked off from the house, and at the same tune a 
curient of fresh air is allowed to enter the drain by the grating 
A, which, passing through the drain pipe, dilutes the gas it may 
contain, and escapes again into the open air above the roof at F. 

There are two systems by which excrementcd matter is dealt 
with for removal : (1) by water carriage, and (2) the dry method. 
Water-borne S. is disposed of in the following several ways : — 
I, Running it into the pea, or into a tidal river, under conditions 
that will prevent its return, or into open streams ; 2. Irrigation ; 
3. Intermittent filiation ; 4. Purification by precipitation— (a) 
by lime ; {b) by sulphate of alumina ; (r) by the A B C system, 
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And under the dry method the following are the principal 
plans in operation i. Pan closets; 2. Earth closets ; 3. Goux 
system ; 4. Stanford's system ; 5. Liernur’s pneumatic system. 



The adoption of one or other of these methods in various 
towns has been determined partly by the circumstances of geo- 
graphical position, and partly by the domestic sanitary arrange- 
ments already existing. The water-carriage method is alone 
practicable in towns like Edinburgh and Glasgow, where water- 
closets are almost universally used ; and whether the S. passes 
into an inland stream or the sea depends on the position 
of the town. The practice, however, of discharging S. into in- 
land streams is universally condemned, and measures are being 
taken to stop and prevent it in all large towns. In the city of 
Glasgow the S. at present passes direct into the Kelvin and 
Clyde, making these waterways no better than huge open sewers. 
The S. of London is carried by two great culverts on each side 
of the Thames to Barking and Crossness, where with each reced- 
ing tide it is carried away into the open sea. A S. farm exists 
at Barking, to which a proportion of the S. is applied. The 
irrigation method is employed to a large extent in the disposal 
of Edinburgh S., enormous crops of rank grass being grown on 
the sandy soil of Craigcntinny Meadows, lying between the city 
and the Frith of Forth, over which the S. passes without caus- 
ing any local nuisance. The same method is most completely 
worked at Croydon, and probably the Beddington Manor estate 
there is the most successful of the S. farms ; it disposes of the S. 
of a population of 60,000 persons, at an outlay which is now 
reduced to little over £ 1000 per annum. 

The irrigation method has, however, not answered the great 
expectations of those who regarded it as the perfect solution 
of the S. problem. Systems of purification by chemical treat- 
ment are in operation in various English towns, including 
among others, Birmingham, Bradford, and Leeds; but the result 
is not satisfactory, cither from a sanitary or economical point 
of view. The so-called ABC process, a name derived from 
the initials of the three materials! employed in it — Alum, Blood, 
and Clay — has received the greatest amount of attention, and a 
thorough trial. The materials actually used at Leeds for the 
treatment of from 12 to 14 million gallons of S. weie alum 3 tons, 
charcoal 3 tons, clay 6 tons, and lime 12 tons, but the manure ob- 
tained thereby has been found practically unsaleable. See Report 
of the River Pollution Commission (1870). The Society of Arts 
Conference on Health of Towns and S. in their report also 
say : — * With regard to the various processes based upon subsi- 
dence, precipitation, or filtration, it is evident that by some of 
them a sufficiently purified effluent can be produced for discharge 
without injurious result into watercourses and rivers of sufficient 
magnitude for its considerable dilution ; and that for many towns, 
where land is not readily obtained at a moderate price, those 
particular processes afford the most suitable means of disposing 
of water-carried S. It appears, further, that the sludge, in a 
manurial point of view, is of low and uncertain commercial value; 
that the cost of its conversion into a valuable manure will pre- 
clude the attainment of any adequate return in the outlay and 
working expenses connected therewith, and that means must 
therefore be used for getting rid of it without reference to possible 
profit.' 


Of the various dry methods of removing excreta, the pail-and* 
tub system is in extensive use ifi Manchester, the charcoal system 
has been fully tested at Oldham, the Goux plan has been in 
operation at Halifax, the earth closet is fully described under 
that heading, and Captain Liemur's plan is carried out in 
various Dutch towns. The following is an outline of the 
Manchester system. At present in the city there are com- 
paratively few water-closets. There are 42,000 privies, and 
these are gradually being altered into pan-closets. Already 
24,000 have been thus converted, and Dr. Leigh, the medical 
officer of health, expects that in three years the whole will have 
been altered. The system of conversion is the following ' The 
privy is removed and the ground upon which it stood, and which 
is necessarily saturated with filth, is dug up to the depth of 
several feet, and carted away, and the space filled in with clean 
furnace ashes. Upon this the privy, with compartment for 
cinders, is built, and the whole roofed over. The cost of each 
privy is £$, 4s., when erected by the workmen belonging to the 
corporation, who charge the owner of the property the net out- 
lay. The pails are constructed of galvanised iron, and are made, 
and, when necessary, repaired at the corporation depot in Water 
Street. Attached to each closet is a cinder-sifter, and the fine 
cinders and ashes mix with the excreta, and make it more 
manageable than it would be in its pure state. Separate tubs 
are used for the coarse cinders and general refuse of the houses. 
Dr. Leigh calculates that when all the privies are converted, 
6,000,000 gallons of urine annually will be kept out of the 
sewers, and consequently out of the Irwell, that were formerly 
allowed to flow into it. The old-system privies are emptied 
during the night, but the pan-closets aie removed during the 
day — vans specially constructed for the purpose being used. 
They have five compartments, one of which is open and un- 
covered, and this receives the dry refuse ; the other four are 
covered and enclosed with closely-fitting doors. When the 
loaded vans reach the yard, they are first weighed, after- 
wards they are taken on to the first floor of a two-storey 
building, where the dry refuse from the open part of each van 
is unloaded, and shovelled into sieves worked by steam-power. 
By this arrangement the fine dust, widely diffusing itself in its 
descent, falls on the floor below, covering the contents of the 
pails, which are, at the same time, being emptied on to gratings 
fixed in the floor. At one end the bars are set much more 
closely together than at the other, and serve to convey the 
liquid portion of the contents of the pails by means of troughs to 
a tank, from which it is afterwards removed to an apparatus 
called a concretor. The solid portion of the excreta falls through 
the wide barred portion of the grating into suitable receptacles. 
The rough portion of the dry refuse, after being separated from 
the fine, is carried along an endless band of wooden bars to the 
mortar mills, the boiler, or to one of the various furnaces, of 
which there are several in the yard. The dry refuse is of such a 
heterogeneous character as to require varied modes of treatment. 
The cinders are separated and used for fuel for the boilers and 
furnaces (no coal whatever being allowed in the yard) ; the re- 
maining portion of the rubbish is taken to the carbonisers (of 
which there are eight), and the material, often of an obnoxious 
description, is therein carbonised, and converted into a harmless 
and useful substance. Jn another part of the yard is a second 
set of furnaces, called destructors, which are used for the pur- 
pose of destroying mbbish which formerly had been deposited 
in large heaps in every suburb of the city. These destructors not 
only consume the objectionable material, but furnish heat to the 
concretors, large cylinders laid horizontally, and revolving by 
steam-power, in which the liquid of the pails (chiefly urine) is 
evaporated to one-tenth of its bulk, and afterwards formed into 
a valuable manure by being mixed with two-thirds of its weight 
of charcoal from the carbonisers. The spent fuel is carted to 
the mortar-mills, and there ground up with broken earthenware 
and glass, fine ashes, and lime, to form a most excellent mortar, 
which contains one-third of its weight in lime, and sells readily 
at 4s. 6d. a ton : 400 tons of manure are made weekly, and 
sold at 12s. 6d. per ton. The carboniser, the destructor, and 
the concretor have all been invented and patented by Mr. Alfred 
Fryer, of the firm of Manlove, Alliot, & Co., engineers, Not- 
tingham. Some of the above details are taken from a paper in 
the British Architect for 29th September 1876. 

The charcoal or carbon system is worked r under a patent 
obtained by Mr. E, C. C. Stanford, of Glasgow, and consists in 
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submitting the excremental matter to destructive distillation, 
whereby a kind of animal charcoal and ammonia are evolved. 

The Goux system, as it is called, is adopted at Halifax for the 
dry closets. The tubs are of wood, about sixteen inches high 
and 20 inches wide at the top. They are lifted with a mixture 
of street sweepings, fine ashes, shoddy, tow, and sawdust, or 
any absorbent material that can be procured at little or no cost. 

A little is put at the bottom, then a mould of 15 inches diameter, 
and provided with a handle at the top, is inserted, and around 
this the absorbent material is packed, after which the mould is 
withdrawn and replaced by a thin sheet-iron cylinder. It is 
stated that a man can pack 80 tubs in an hour. The centre ' 
cylinder is not removed until the tub is put in position. On 
removing the tubs, when full, a little charcoal, soot, or gypsum, 
is placed on the top, but there are no covers to the pans. 

The distinctive feature of the Liernur or pneumatic process is 
that the night-soil, with or without a limited quantity of water, 
is drawn by means of a vacuum to a central dep6t, where it is 
evaporated to dryness in vacuo, forming a ‘poudrette,’ which 
possesses a high manuiial value, and may truthfully be called 
native guano. 4 As may be imagined/ say Messrs. Robert Raw- 
linson & Clare, in a report on the system presented to the 
Local Government Board in July 1876, 4 when the nature of the 
arrangements and complications are considered, the pneumatic 
system gets out of order, the slightest crack in any pipe or pipe- 
joint will reduce the force of the partial vacuum, and even when 
all the apparatus remains sound, the closet pans may not be 
emptied ; and, in fact, neither the pipes nor the pans ever are 
entirely emptied. The power of air and water to remove solids 
through pipes is proportional to their relative weight and 
velocity, and air is to water, by weight, about as 800 to 1/ 

The Society of Arts Conference on Health and S. f dealing 
with the dry systems at their meetings in May 1877, reported : 

4 That the pail system, under proper regulations for early and 
frequent removal, is greatly superior to all privies, cesspools, ash- 
pits, and middens, and possesses manifold advantages in regard 
to health and cleanliness, whilst its results m economy and facility 
of utilisation often compare favourably with those of water-carried 
S. ; " but that, 4 for use within the house, no system has been 
found in practice to take the place of the water-closet.’ 

Seward, William Henry, an American statesman, born 
May 16, 1801, at Florida, Orange county, NewYoik. Educated 
at iJnion College, Schenectady, he began business as a lawyer 
at Auburn, New York, in 1823, and in 1825 made his first 
political appearance in a 4th of July oration. It was, however, 
m connection with a great agitation against Freemasonry in 
1830 that he first came prominently into the political arena. He 
was elected in that year to the New York Senate, and in 1838 
was chosen governor of New York. He now began to appear 
as nn Abolitionist, and was a prominent member of the 4 Black 
Republican ’ party. Elected in 1849 to the U.S. Senate, he soon 
became the acknowledged leader of the party, and in the presi- 
dential election of i860 was the leading Republican candidate, 
though Abraham Lincoln was ultimately elected. Under 
Lincoln he became Secretary of State, and conducted the 
diplomacy of the U.S. duiing the whole civil war with great 
ability and success. At the time of Lincoln’s assassination, a 
man named Paine attempted to assassinate S. also, but only 
succeeded m dangerously wounding him, and at the same time 
stabbing his son who was also in the room. S. continued in 
office under President Johnson, and until the accession of Presi- 
dent Grant in 1869. He had visited Europe in 1833 and 1859, 
in 1871 undertook a tour round the world, and on his return died 
at Auburn, October 10, 1S72. He published Speeches, State 
Papas, &e. (4 vols. New York, 1853-62), and a life of J. Q. 
A dams ( Ne w Y ork , 1 849) . See A utobiograph y of IV. II. S. from 
1801 to 1834 ; with a Memoir of his Life, and Selections from his 
Letters from 1831 to 1846 by F. W. Seward (Lond. 1877). 

Sewing-Machine'. The various forms of this now well- 
known and almost universally used machine are all of quite 
recent introduction, being the invention of men who, for the 
most part, are still (1878) alive. Although really practical and 
efficient sewing-machines are thus the invention of our own clay, 
many attempts to produce apparatus capable of imitating hand- 
sewing and similar effects were made at earlier periods ; but none 
of these was successful except within very narrow limits. The 
early inventors set themselves chiefly to imitate by mechanical 
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means the ordinary process of hand-sewing with all its disadvan- 
tages of a limited and ever- varying bfigth of thread; slowness of I 
operation, and constant friction on the thread. The invention pf 
the double-pointed needle with an eye in the centre, in the year 
1755, marked a distinct advance towards the invention of the 
S.-M., and it was itself used in a form of machine for producing 
the 4 shoemaker’s stitch. * In the eye of the double-pointed needle 
the sewing-thread was fastened, and by a pair of grippers or 
mechanical fingers the needle was pushed and pulled alternately 
from the opposite sides of two folds of the material to be sewed. 
Another form of apparatus which was at one period in use in print 
and dye works consisted of two fluted rollers between which the 
edges of cloth to be united were passed, whereby they were so 
crimped or folded together, that they were easily ‘spitted* on a 
long straight needle, held stationary between the wheels, and thus 
a kind of running or basting stitch of an insecure nature was pro- 
duced. In 1853. Barthelemy Thimonnier, a Frenchman, obtained 
in his native country a patent for a form of S.-M. which was for 
some time successfully worked, and which was in effect the 
parent of the single-thread machines now in use. In Thimon- 
nier’s apparatus, which was constructed largely of wood, the 
thread- carrier was placed under the table whereon the fabric to be 
sewed was laid. The needle was in the form of a crotchet hook, 
and having a descending and ascending motion, it passed through 
the cloth, brought up a loop of thread, which was caught <md re- 
tained by a nipple till the hooked needle brought up a second loop. 
The second loop passed through loop No. I, which thereupon was 
released and drawn tight, a chain stitch was thus formed, and the 
cloth being moved forward the length of a stitch, the process was 
repeated and continued. The apparatus was for some time in 
considerable use in France, being adapted for embroidering as 
well as sewing, and when worked without any cloth it formed an 
ordinary crochet chain or looped cord. The invention of the 
t eye-pointed needle by Newton & Archibald, patented in 1841, 
and applied by them to the stitching and tambouring of the back 
of gloves, formed the most important step in the progress of de- 
veloping the S.-M., and in no essential principle did their machine 
differ from the single -thread machines now in use. In 1844 ni1 
invention by John Fisher was patented jointly with James 
Gibbons, in which a shuttle and needle were used for producing 
a lock-stitch, and by a different combination the patent covered 
the. production of what subsequently was known as the Grover 
& Baker, or knotted stitch. Their machine was specially in- 
tended for stitching and ornamenting lace, but it was also described 
as useful for uniting fabrics. It will be thus seen that although 
the S.-M. is usually spoken of as being entirely American in its 
origin, all its essential features were covered by English patents 
before Elias Howe’s invention was patented in America by him- 
self, and in England by William Thomas in 1846. There is no 
doubt, however, that Howe, after several years’ labour and 
study, worked out the idea of his S.-M. without any guidance 
from or knowledge of what had been previously accom- 
plished ; and he moreover secured such effective combination of 
parts as made the Howe machine in reality the acknowledged 
parent of all the forms since introduced. Mr. Howe's patience 
and tenacity of purpose did indeed as much for the success of 
the S.-M. as his inventive skill. His patent-right for Great 
Britain was sold for £250 to Mr. Thomas, in whose employment 
Mr. Howe woiked for about two years. On returning to America 
in 1849, Howe found that his patent-right notwithstanding, 
several individuals had made, exhibited, and used sewing-ma- 
chines, although not a single machine had yet been made in 
America under his patent. He had therefore to face the task of 
vindicating his rights, and at the same time to introduce to the 
public his machine. It was not till the end of 1850 that the 
manufacture of his machine actually began, and it was 1854 before 
a decision in his favour against J. M. Singer was obtained, in 
which the judge declared that 4 for all the benefit inferred upon 
the public by the introduction of a S.-M. the public arc indebted 
to Mr. Howe.’ 

The modifications, improvements, and additions made to the 
S.-M. since its introduction are innumerable. It has now been 
adapted to produce almost all kinds of stitching which can be 
done by the hand ; and every variety of work required on gar- 
ments. The leading classes of machines are — 

1st, Single-thread machines. 

2d, Machines with two or more threads. 

3d, Overhead or glove-stitch machines. 
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Single-thread Machines . — The stitch made by the ordinary 
form of single -thread machine is precisely what is known as the 
crotchet-stitch, and when the thread is broken at any point the 
whole work readily undoes. Ordinary single- thread machines, 
unless for limited applications, such as glove embroidery, are 
passing out of general use. It is different, however, with the 
Willcox & Gibb’s single-thread machine, in which a revolving 
double-hook or looper is employed which gives each loop a twist 
and produces thereby the twisted chain-stitch, combining a solid 
fastening with great elasticity and smoothness. The Willcox 
& Gibb machine is very simple in construction, light to work, 
fast and noiseless, and altogether well adapted for family use. 

Tkvo -thread Machines . — Of these machines two subdivisions 
may be recognised — the lock-stitch, and the knotted or double 
chain-stitch, commonly called the Grover & Baker machines. 
Of these, the lock-stitch machines are by far the most common, 
and for general purposes are in almost universal use. For 
producing the lock-stitch there are two forms of apparatus— 
ist, the reciprocating shuttle whicli carries a thread through 
the loop made by the needle ; and, 2d, the lenticular spool 
or thread-case over which the loop is passed by a revolving hook. 
Of the first kind — shuttle-machines — the Howe, the Singer, the 
Wanzer, and others are familiar forms; the second, or spool 
and hook appliance, is a peculiarity of the Wheeler & Wilson 
alone. In the various shuttle-machines the driving-gear and 
other details are different, but, as now perfected, the essential 
combinations and action of the whole are similar. The principal 
points for consideration are the tension of the upper thread, 
the motion of the eye-pointed needle, the action of the 
presser foot and the feed motion, and the driving of the shuttle 
on the shuttle race, with the adjustment of the tension of the 
shuttle thread. The upper or needle thread tension is secured 
in most machines by passing the thread round a circular disc or 
pulley, to the revolution of which any required amount of fric- 
tion may be applied by the adjustment of a spring pressing 
against it. The needle was originally fixed at the end of a 
vibrating arm, and, describing the arc of a circle, it required to 
be curved. Singer first introduced the straight needle carried 
by a slide, and it now is in geneial use. The presser foot keeps 
the material firmly pressed against the surface plate by a spring 
pressure, which can be varied to suit the nature of the work. 
Next to the invention of the eye-pointed needle the designing of 
an efficient feed-motion was the most important improvement 
made in the S.-M. Singer introduced what is called the wheel- 
feed, but the plan now adopted is one of the many ingenious and 
beautiful mechanical devices introduced by Mr. A. B. Wilson of 
Wheeler & Wilson. It is called the four-motion feed, and con- 
sists of a serrated plate to which a forward, down, backward, 
and lip motion is communicated, the forward and backward 
motion being varied according to the length of stitch. The 
tension of the thread in the shuttle is maintained by a small 
nipping spring which presses against the thread, Howe’s original 
plan having been to secuie friction by passing the tluead through 
several holes m the side of the shuttle. In the Wheeler 
& Wilson machine the use of the shuttle is entirely avoided, 
and the lock-stitch is formed by carrying the loop from the 
upper thread over and around the under thread, which is con- 
tained within a small lenticular spool, which fits snugly but 
free in a recess in the side of the revolving hook. This exceed- 
ingly ingenious device, together with the four-motion feed above 
alluded to, place Mr. A. B. Wilson, their inventor, in the front 
lank of improvers of the S.-M. The Wheeler & Wilson machine 
as a whole works with great ease and smoothness, and as the 
machine can be noiselessly worked at a high speed, it is a great 
favourite for general domestic and light manufacturing uses. The 
ordinary Grover & Baker machine makes a knotted or double 
loop chain-stitch of a complex character. For general purposes 
it is not nov%in great favour, owing to the ridged nature of the 
seam it makes, and to the considerable waste of thread the 
peculiar nature of the stitch involves. On the other hand, the 
machine is rapid and smooth in action, it takes both upper and 
under thread direct from the spools, and for ornamental pur- 
poses its stitch is very useful and effective. Special machines 
have been devised for working button-holes, and by attachments 
to the ordinary machines button-hole stitching can be secured. 

Overhead S.-M . — In overhead stitching two edges are sewed 
together by the thread passing over and binding in their outer 
extremities, a style of sewing generally seen in gloves and in- 
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variably used for sacks. In order to effect the sewing of sacks 
with this stitch by machinery, many attempts have been made, 
and some of them have attained a degree of practical success. In 
Laing’s overhead machine, invented and manufactured in Dun- 
dee, a helical needle is employed, which in its motion of rotation 
passes from end to end of the sack seam, drawing the thread 
through with it. Other forms of overhead machine, it is under- 
stood, are at present being experimented on ; but the difficulties 
to overcome in this style of sewing are very serious. 

Sexages'ima (Lat. ‘ sixtieth ’) is the Sunday which repre- 
sentsjthe sixtieth day before Easter (q. v. ), although it is actually 
the fifty-sixth, and is named by analogy from Quadragesima 
(q. v.), the first Sunday in Lent (q. v.). 

Sexagesimal Arithmetic, a method of computation used 
by the ancient astronomers for facilitating calculations, such as 
division and extraction of roots. Numbers were grouped in six- 
ties instead of in tens as in the modern decimal system. To this 
clay the method is employed in angular and time measurements. 

Sex'tant, an instrument for measuring the angular distance 
between two given objects. The name is derived from 
the form of the instru- 
ment, which is a sector of o*x 
a circle bounded by an 
arc of 6o°. The prin- v jL* 

ciple of the S. may be / yC '"x 

thus stated : If an object / \\ \ 

isj seen by reflection from / \ \ 

two mirrors which are D . / \ \ 

perpendicular to the same -V- 

plane, the angle between /\ \ \ 

the object and its image / \ \ \ 

is double the inclination / \ \ \ 

of the mirrors. Let A, B, / \ \ \ 

be the two mirrors per- 
pendicular to the plane 

of the paper, O the object, \ \ 

and E the eye. OABE \ 1 

is the path of the reflected \ \ 

ray, and the image will be \ \ 

seen in the direction of D. 

Produce the directions of \i 

A and B till they meet at C 

C. Produce A B to P. 

By the law of reflection «^B AC — ^ 1 EAC and ^PBC:=;^EBC- 
Hence by Euclid I. 32 

BEA+BAE=PBE 

~2 PBC 

-2 (BCA + BAC) 

-2 BCA + BAE 

and therefore BE A — 2 EC A 

In the S., the mirror A is attached to a movable limb AR, 
which can be set in any position between AQ and AP (see cut). 
The other miiror is fixed upon the limb AP, and is parallel to 
AQ. When AR is coincident with AQ, the index points to zero, 
and the mirrors are parallel. Further, *£BCA ~ *£RAQ ; so 
that the angle subtended by the arc RQ is half the angle OED. 
Hence if D be a second object, and the image of O be made by 
moving AR to overlap it, the angle between these objects is twice 
the angle RAQ. The S. is usually employed for finding the alti- 
tude of a heavenly body, the image of which is brought into coin- 
cidence with the horizon viewed directly. To save trouble, the 
graduated limb is divided into 120 parts, so that the real angle 
between the objects is read off at once. The extremity R. is 
provided with a vender, and is furnished with clamps for fixing it 
in any required position. A complete instrument is also supplied 
with adjusting screws for setting A and B perpendicular to the 
plane of the S., and for fixing B in its true position parallel to 
AQ. Darkened glasses for shading either mirror, so that the 
sunlight is sufficiently diminished, are also sometimes necessary. 
The first instrument made upon this principle was Hadley’s 
Quadrant. Sir Isaac Newton, however, had previously described 
a very similar instrument ; so that to him the first idea of 
employing the laws of reflection for accurately measuring angles 
is undoubtedly due. 

Sex'ton, is a corruption of Sacristan^ one to whom the sacred 
vestments, &c., belonging to a church are intrusted. The duties 


^lEAC and ZPBC ^EBC- 
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of the S. in the Church of England, who corresponds to the 
Scotch Beadle, are to keep the church clean, open it for divine 
service, wait upon the clergyman, act as grave-digger, &c. 

Sex'tuplet or Sextolet, in music, six notes grouped to- 
gether to be played in the time of four ; in fact, a double triplet. 

Sex'ual Selection, a biological theory, first enunciated by 
Mr. Darwin as part of his hypothesis of Descent of Natural 
Selection, In this theory the propagation of the characters and 
variations of animals and plants is said to be largely due to the 
selection by the females, as mates of the best-favoured and most 
brilliantly coloured males, and to the battles of males for the 
females. Of this theory Darwin says ‘ This form of selection 
depends, not on a struggle for existence in relation to other organic 
beings, or to external conditions, but on a struggle between the 
individuals of one sex, generally the males, for the possession of 
the other sex. The result is not death to the unsuccessful com- 
petitor, but few or no offspring. S. S. is therefore less vigorous 
than natural selection. S. S., by always allowing the victor to 
breed, might surely give indomitable courage, length to the spur, 
and strength to the wing to strike in the spurred leg, in nearly 
the same manner as does the brutal cockfighter by the careful 
selection of his best cocks.* The theory is combated by Mr. 
Wallace in his Tropical Nature (1878). 

Seychelles' Cocoa-Nut, or Double Cocoa-Nut ( Lodoicia 
Seychcllantm ), is a remarkable palm found only on two or three 
small rocky islands of the Seychelles group. The fruit takes several 
years to come to maturity, when it attains a gigantic size, weigh- 
ing often 40 to 50 lbs., and consists of a thick fibrous rind en- 
closing one or more nuts divided half-way down into two lobes. 
The unripe fruit is eaten, and the hard black shell of the nut is 
carved into ornaments and Fakirs' drinking-cups. The leaves 
when young yield a beautiful material for basket and plaited 
work ; hats, fans, &c., arc made from them ; when full grown 
they are used for partitions and roofs of houses. See Palms. 

Seychelles' Islands, an archipelago of about 30 small 
islands belonging to Great Britain, situated in the Indian Ocean 
between 30° 40'— 5 0 55' S. lat.,‘and 55 0 15'— 56° E. long. The 
largest island is Malic, which has an aiea of 60 sq. miles, and on 
it is Port Victoria, the principal settlement. The islands are 
girt by coral reefs, but aie of granitic formation and mountainous, 
reaching a height of 3000 feet in Malic, and 2500 feet in the 
smaller island of Silhouette. Flat, sandy beaches, studded with 
lagoons, intervene between the mountains and the sea. The 
climate is healthy, and huincanes are rare. In some of the 
islands the soil has been almost entirely washed away by the 
rains, but as a rule they are fertile, and are capable of yielding 
large crops of all kinds of tropical produce. Cocoa-nut oil and 
fibre are the chief products, but cloves, vanilla, coffee, cotton, 
and tobacco are also exported. The cultivation of the sugar-cane 
has ceased of late years. I11 1875 the total value of the imports 
was ^32,373, and of the exports, ,£28,934. The French were 
the first to settle the S. I. in 1756, but in 1778 they destroyed 
all the spice-bcaring plants to prevent them fiorn falling into the 
hands of the British, who, however, took possession of the group 
in 1794. In 1815 it was ceded to Britain along with Mauritius, 
of which island it now forms a dependency. Pop. (1871) 11,082. 
See Account of the Seychelles, by Sir Edward Belcher ; Repo)ton 
the Seychelles, by J. florae (1S75). 

Bey'mour, The Houae of, derives its surname from St. 
Maur in Normandy, and in the 13th c. became possessed of 
Penhow, Woundy, &c\, in the. county of Monmouth. A Sir 
John S. helped to suppress the rising of Lord Audley and the 
Cornish rebels {1497), for service in the French wars was created 
a knight-banneret (1513), and dying Januaiy 21, 1536, left six 
children. Of these Jane, third wife of Henry VIII. and mother 
of Edward VI., died October 23, 1537, and Thomas, Lord S. 
of Sudeley, Lord- Admiral of England, and second husband of 
Queen Catherine Parr, was brought to the block (March 20, 
1549) by his eldest brother Edward, The latter, raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Beauchamp (1536), and created Earl of 
Hertford (1537), was appointed by Henry VIII. one of his exe- 
cutors and head of the Council of Regency to Edward VI. (q. v.), 
but by that council was straightway chosen Protector, with the 
title of Duke of Somerset, February 16, 1547. He carried on 
the sweeping religious changes of Cromwell, defeated the Scots 
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at Pinkie, but by his brother's execution aHefcatcd the populace, 
and by popular concessions the nobility, so that he fell on easy 
prey to Northumberland (q. v.), being sent to the Tower (October 
1549), temporarily released, but again arrested and beheaded, 
January 22, 1552. Elizabeth in 1558 restored the titles Baron 
Beauchamp and Earl of Hertford to his eldest son by a second 
marriage, Edward S., who fell, however, into great disfavour 
with the queen through his union with Catherine, Lady Jane 
Grey’s sister, and lay for nine years in the Tower. So, too, his 
grandson, Sir William S., awoke the jealousy of James I. by 
seeking to wed the Lady Arabella Stuart, and had to flee the 
country j but having played a gallant part in the Great Rebellion, 
he obtained a reversal of his ancestor's attainder, and on 13th 
September 1660 became second Duke of Somerset, only to die 
in five weeks’ time. Charles, the fifth duke, commonly known 
as the ‘Proud Duke of Somerset,’ married the heiress of the 
house of Percy (q. v.), and died in 1748, having held high offices 
in the courts of Charles II., William III., and Anne ; and his 
sole surviving son Algernon dying in 1750 without male issue, 
the dukedom reverted to Sir Edward S., eldest descendant of 
the Protector Somerset by his first marriage. Sir Edward’s 
great-grandson, Edward Adolphus (born September 20, 1804), 
the twelfth and present duke, inherited the title in 1855, and 
having no male issue living, will be succeeded by his brother 
Archibald-Henry- Algernon (b. December 30, 1810), or failing him 
by his second brother Algernon- Percy (b, December 22, 1813). 

Sey'mour, Hora'tio, an American politician, bom at Pom- 
pey, Onondaga county, New York, May 31st, 1810. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1832, and in 1841 began his political 
career as a member of the State Assembly on the Democratic side. 
He was elected Governor of the State in 1853, and in 1854 
vetoed a prohibitory liquor law, on which account he lost the 
Governorship in 1855, but was re-elected in 1862, In 1868 he 
was nominated for the Presidency, but was defeated, and has not 
since taken much part in politics. 

Seyne, La, a town of France, department of Var, on the 
Mediterranean, 3 miles S.W. of Toulon. It has a large harbour 
and handsome wharves. Pop. (1876) 8152, 

Sforza, the name of a powerful Italian family of the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries, which sprang from Giacomuzzo Attendolo, 
a peasant of the Romagna (born June I o, 1369), who as 
a Condottiere gained the surname S. (‘the vanquisher,* lit. 
'the forcer*), and played a prominent part in Naples under 
Joanna II., gaining great possessions, and becoming Grand 
Constable of Naples. He was drowned in the river Pescara, 
January 4, 1424. — His natural son, FranceftCO Alessandro 
S., born at San Miniato, July 23, 1401, inherited the com- 
mand of his father's mercenaries, and served as a Condottiere 
in several states, especially Venice and Milan. He married 
Bianca, illegitimate daughter of Filippo Maria Visconti, and 
after the death of the latter (1447) seized (1450) the duchy 
of Milan, which he ruled with prudence till his death (March 4, 
1466). See P. Urquhart, Life and Times of Francesco S. (2 
vols. Edin. 1852). —His cruel and dissolute son and successor, 
Galeazzo Maria S. (born at Fermo, January 14, 1444), was 
slain by conspirators, December 26, 1476. — Giovanni Gale- 
azzo Maria S. (born in 1458), son and successor of the latter, 
was driven from the throne and probably poisoned (1494) by his 
father's brother, Lodovico maria S., surnamed II Moro 
(‘the Moor’), who, to confirm his usurpation, induced Charles 
VIII. of France to attack Naples (1494), to which the French 
house of Anjou laid claim. Soon foreseeing this policy fatal to 
his family, he joined (1495) the league against France, and 
was deposed (1499) by Louis XII., who claimed his lands as 
a descendant of a legitimate daughter of the Visconti family. 
In 1500 Lodovico returned with an army of Swiss, who betrayed 
him to the Fiencli, by whom he was kept m confinement till 
his death at Loches in Touraine, May 17, 1508. — His son, 
Massimiliano S. (born 1491), with the help of Swiss soldiers, 
gained possession of Milan in 1512, but after a defeat at Marig- 
nano (1515) was forced to resign it to Frangois I., receiving a yearly 
pension. He died at Paris in June 1530. — Francesco Maria 
S. (bom in 1492), brother of the preceding, became Duke of 
Milan in 1524, and in 1529 was acknowledged as such by the 
Emperor Karl V. The last of his line, he died at Milan, 24th 
October 1 535, and Karl V. took possession of Milan os a lapsed 
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flel See Ratti, Memorie della Famiglia S, (2 vols., Rome, 
1794-95), and Sismondi, Hisloire des Rtpubliques Italimnes du 
Moyen-Age (10 vols,, Par. 1840). 

Sforza'to (Ital. * forced ’) in music. When a note is to be 
placed with greater emphasis than others, the sign sf is placed 
above or below it. 

Sgraffi'to (Ital. ‘ scratched ’), a species of ornamentation in 
plaster wherein a design is scratched with a bodkin through a 
thin white coat, exposing a dark-coloured substratum, which 
serves as a shadow. After being used as a means of decorating 
pottery, S. was employed for mural decoration and carried to 
great perfection in Italy in 15th and 16th centuries. Old ex- 
amples of it exist at Padua, Mantua, Pisa, and many other 
Italian towns. S. has been revived of late years in Italy, 
Germany, and England for the decoration of buildings. At the 
South Kensington Museum in London the method pursued is 
as follows : — On a rendered surface of Portland cement a coat of 
dark-red plaster £ inch thick is laid, and while still moist it is 
covered with a thin layer of light-coloured plaster ‘ floated * on 
evenly. The intended design is then traced with a style on the 
wet plaster, which is cut accordingly with a knife. 

Shabb'athai Zewi, a Jew, bom at Smyrna, 1641, was a 
convert to the fantasies of Isaac Luria, a great student of the 
Cabbala, who declared that he held intercourse with the prophet 
Elijah, and that he was the Messiah, the son of Joseph. The 
notion of two Messiahs occurs in the Talmud : a * son of David, 1 
and a ‘son of Joseph,* the latter being the forerunner of the 
former, and destined to suffer death in the struggle with the 
enemies of the kingdom of God. S. Z. himself came forward 
first as a prophet, and then gave himself out for the Messiah, 
and, notwithstanding that he was repudiated by the Rabbis, 
gained a large number of followers among his co-religionists. 
Although S. Z. was converted to Mohammedanism (1667), the 
sect survived, and still acknowledged him as the Messiah. This 
they were enabled to do by justifying his apostasy, which they 
did on the ground that ‘ the form of religion which he pro- 
claimed stood as far above Judaism as it did above Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, was destined to absorb all the three, and 
consequently was indifferent to each one’s particular usages.* 
One of the principal tenets of the sect was that the Talmud was 
full of errors and promoted immorality. From the great venera 
tion they paid to the Cabbala, and especially the book Zohar, 
they received the name of Cabbalists or Zoharites. They 
acknowledged a Trinity in the Godhead, regarding Adam as an 
incarnation of the divine nature and the second Person, and 
their Messiah as the third. There are said to be some remnants 
of the sect still lingering in Poland and Tmkey. See Franck, 
La Kabbale (Par. 1843), and Worman’s Historic Studies , in 
Dickinson’s Homiletic Monthly , July and August 1878. 

Shad ( Alosa), a genus of Teleosiean fishes, belonging to the 
Herring family ( C/upidte ). It is found in the river-estuaries of 
Britain, France, and other parts of Europe, as well as of America 
and Canada. The common or Allice S. ( Alosa vulgaris ), and 
Twaite S. ( A , jurla\ are the two best-known species. The 
S. inhabits the sea, but haunts the estuaries of rivers, which it 
ascends for the purpose of spawning in spring. It resembles 
the herring in shape. The common S. may measure even 2 feet 
in length, and is named in Scotland the ‘ Herring King ; ’ it is 
more abundant in the Severn than in any British liver. The 
Twaite S., common in the Thames, attains a length of from 12 to 
15 inches, and may not be captured after June in the Thames. 

Sbadd'ock (Citrus decumana) is a tree of 12 to 18 feet 
high, with large, wing-stalked leaves, a native of China, 
whence it was introduced by Captain Shaddock into the W. 
Indies. It is also grown in the orange districts of S. Europe. 
The fruit is of a handsome light-yellow colour ; the rind thick, 
white, and spongy within, and very bitter ; the pulp watery and 
sub-acid. S. is brought to table more as an ornament than for 
use, but both pulp and rind are made into preserves. In certain 
varieties the fruit sometimes attains a weight of 20 lbs. These 
large fruits are known as Pompelmooses (q, v. ), and the small 
kinds are the Forbidden Fruit (q. v.) of the fruit market. 

Shad'ow of a body is the portion of space from which that 
body cuts off the light of a luminous source. If the luminous 
source were a mere point, the S. would be sharply defined. 
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Practically, however, this is impossible. Our luminous sources 
are usually of definite dimensions, and since each point of the 
source casts a S. of the body, the S. which is really seen is made 
up of a numerous number of shadows. Where these component 
shadows overlap, the compound S. is darkest, while towards its 
borders it passes by insensible gradations from this darkest tint 
to light. The central portion of such a S. is called the umbra t 
the lighter portion the penumbra . 

Shadwell, Thomas, an English dramatist, belonged to a good 
Staffordshire family, and was bom at Stanton Hall, Norfolk, in 
1640. Educated at Caius College, Cambridge, he studied law 
in the Middle Temple, and after some foreign travel, settled in 
London as an author. Plis first effort for the stage was a tragi- 
comedy, entitled The Royal Shepherdess ( 1 669). Of his subsequent 
productions, the chief are the comedies of The Sullen Lovers 
and The Humoutists (1669-70), The Miser (1671) from Moliere, 
the tragedies of Psyche (1675) an ^ The Libertine (1676), and 
the comedies of Epsom Wells (1678), The Lancashire Witches 
(1682), Btny Fair (1689), and The Scowerers (1690). S. became 
Poet Laureate in 1688, and died November 19, 1692. He 
was a reckless, inartistic, licentious writer, whose talent never 
found adequate expression through his pen. * Plis plays,' says 
Robert Bell, ‘ sealed up by their indecencies from the present 
generation, exhibit fertility of invention and considerable capacity 
of observation. * The Earl of Rochester said of S. : * If he had 
burnt all he wrote and printed all he spoke, he Would have had 
more wit and humour than any other poet.* Unhappily for his 
memory, he provoked the enmity of Dryden, who in his Mac 
Flecknoe has inflicted on S. everlasting punishment. 

Shafarik, Paul Joseph, a great Slavic philologist, born 
13th May 1795 at Kobelyarovo in N. Hungary, was educated at 
Kasmark Lyceum (1810-15) and the University of Jena (1815-17). 
In 1819 he was appointed director and professor of Human iora 
at the Servian gymnasium at Neusatz. He resigned the director- 
ship in 1825, holding the other post till 1833, when he removed 
to Prag. Here in 1848 he became librarian of the Public and 
University Libraries. He died at Vienna, 26th June 1861. His 
chief works are Geschichte dcr Slav. Spraehe und Literatur nach 
alien Mundarten (Ofen 1826); (Leber die Abkunft der Sklaven 
(1828); Serb . Lesekorner (Pest. 1S33) ; Slovanske Starozitnosti 
(Prag 1837; Ger. trans. 2 vols. Leip. 1S42-44) ; Die altesten 
Denkmaler der bohmischen Spraehe (1840) ; Slovansky NarodSpis 
(1842; 3d ed. 1850); Dnikmiiler der giagolitiseken Literatur 
(1853); Glagolitische Fragment e (1856); Ucber Ursprung und 
Heimat des Glagolitismus ( 1858). 

Shaftes'bury, a decayed market town of Dorsetshire,*En gland, 
stands on a hill, 22 miles W.S.W. of Salisbury, and 3 S.W. of 
Semley station. Out of twelve churches but three remain — St. 
Peter’s, a Norman structuie ; Holy Trinity (rebuilt 1842) ; and 
St. James’ (rebuilt 1867), other buildings being the town-hall, 
market-house (270 feet in length), literary institute (1852), the 
Westminster Schools (1871), and Westminster Cottage Plospital 
(1874). Glovemaking, the chief industry, employed 156 women 
in 1871. S. returns one member to Pailument, and publishes 
one weekly newspaper. Pop. (1871) 2472. At S. (the Caer 
Palladwr of the Britons) Eadward the Martyr was buried (979), 
and here Cnut died (1035). 

Shaftes'bury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, First 
Earl of, was born at Wimbome St. Giles, in Dorsetshire, 
22d July 1621, and left an orphan by the death of the knight 
his father (1620), himself defended his property from an uncle's 
greed. In his seventeenth year he went up to Exeter College, 
Oxford ; in his eighteenth married ; and in his nineteenth sat for 
Tewkesbury in the Short Parliament. When the Civil War 
broke out he was with the king at Nottingham, ‘as a spectator, 
not having as yet adhered to the Parliament ; ’ but in 1643 he 
accepted the governorship of Weymouth, and raised a regiment 
for the royal service. Presently, ‘following the dictates of a 
good conscience * (#.<?., foreseeing the king’s defeat), he took him- 
self over to the Parliament, fought for it valiantly in the south- 
western counties till the Self-Denying Ordinance cut short his 
career of arms (1654), and after some quiet years of country life 
became a Parliamentary Commissioner (1652), a Wiltshire mem- 
ber in Barebones Parliament (1653), and one of the thirty com- 
posing Cromwell’s council. From pique or policy he broke with 
the Protector (1655), reviled his memory in Richard’s Parlia- 
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merit, and next to Monk was the chief promoter of the Restora- 
tion. As Baron Ashley and Chancellor of the Exchequer (1661) 
he made the court the field of his ambition, toleration his pass- 
word to popularity ; and, Clarendon’s intolerance got rid of 
(1667), he leagued himself with Catholic Clifford and Arlington 
in the Cabal. The Deist champion of the Presbyterians, the 
temperate sharer in his king’s debaucheries, the clean-handed 
judge who sat in judgment on regicides, his old allies, and winked 
at the closing of the Exchequer, at last he purchased toleration 
by consenting to war with Holland (1670), and for this same 
consent was made Lord Chancellor and Earl of S. ( 1672). From 
Arlington he learnt how the Treaty of Dover contained a secret 
clause, known but to two in the Cabal, by which Charles bound 
himself to re-establish Popery, Louis to back him with men and 
subsidies ; and the change in his policy was swift and absolute — 
from Declarations of Indulgence to Test Acts, from war with 
Holland to intrigues with the Prince of Orange, from a seat in 
the Cabal to the leadership of the ‘ Country Tally.’ Deprived 
of the Seals in 1673, he worked the cries ‘No Popery’ and 
‘ Liberty,’ successfully opposed the passive-obedience principles 
of Danby’s Bill (1670), but for his daring protest against a pro- 
rogation of fifteen months endured a years imprisonment in the 
Tower (1677-78). The frenzy of the Popish Plot brought S. 
back to power; as President of the Council (1679) he carried 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and in the Lower House a bill exclud- 
ing Jan\es; but by the recognition of Monmouth’s pretensions 
divided his party and earned his own dismissal. The ‘Meal- 
Tub Plot * was swamped by a reaction, ‘ abhorrers 9 outnumbered 
the ‘ petitioners,’ the Duke’s presentment as a recusant miscarried, 
as also did the desperate Divorce Bill, and on 2d July 1681 S. 
was again committed to the Tower. A Middlesex grand-jury 
ignored his bill of indictment ; but hopelessly committed against 
the Couit, and failing to rouse his ‘City boys ’ to insurrection, he 
fled disguised to Amsterdam, where, two months later, the ‘fiery 
spirit ’ quitted the ‘ puny body fretted to decay,’ 21st January 
1683. AH know the ‘ Achitophel’ of Dryden’s satire, the 
* abhorred statesman ’ of whom Macaulay says that ‘ every part 
of his life reflected infamy on the other ; ’ let them remember 
also that this was he whom Locke esteemed and loved, whom 
even Dryden acknowledged incorruptible, whose perfect charity 
Lady Russell bore witness to — ‘ the great faulty human being in 
whom the faults are indissolubly blended with the greatness,* 
and to whose Habeas Corpus we owe the keystone of our liber- 
ties. See his Lifey with its fragment of Autobiography , by W. 
I). Christie (2 vols. Lond. and New York, 1871). — Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of S., and grandson of the 
above, was born in London, 26th February 1671, and sent to 
Winchester at the age of twelve. Having made the grand tour 
(1686-89), he sat for Poole in Parliament (1694-98), succeeded 
his father in the title (1699), and in the Upper House was a 
staunch adherent of William III. On Anne s accession he with- 
drew from politics, and visiting Italy in search of health, died 
at Naples, 15th February 1713. The ‘moral realist,’ who 
like most prophets has had least renown in his own country, was 
author of an Inquiry Concerning Virtue (iGgg), Letter on Enthii' 
siasm (1708), Moialists ; a Philosophical Rhapsody { 1709), Essay 
upon the Freedom of Wit and Humour (1709), and Advice to an 
Author (1710), all but the first collected in Characteristics of 
Men , Manners , Opinions^ and Times (3 vols. 17 1 1 ; ed. by the 
Rev. W. M. Hatch, vol. i. Lond. 1870). In an elaborate and 
tedious style he here maintains that everything is for the best, 
that ridicule is the touchstone of truth, and that man possesses a 
1 moral sense,’ though whence derived he docs not profess to 
ask. See Gizycki’s Philosophic S.’s (Leip. 1876). — Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Seventh Earl of S., 28th April, iSoi, and 
passed from Harrow to Christ Church College, Oxford. He 
took a first class in classics (1822), and four years later entered 
Parliament as a Tory, sitting for Woodstock (1826-30), for 
Dorsetshire (1831-46), and for Bath as a Liberal Conservative 
(1847-51). Under Wellington he was Commissioner of the 
Board of Control (1828-30), under Peel a Lord of the Admiralty 
(1834-35) anc * an Ecclesiastical Commissioner (1841-47). He 
succeeded to the earldom (1851), and since 1856 has been 
Lord-Lieutenant of Dorsetshire. His honours fade, however, 
before the honour of having spent his talents — rank, wealth, 
and eloquence — on bettering tne condition of the poor. In 
the teeth of strong opposition he carried the Ten Hours’ Bill 
for shortening the daily toil of children in mines and factories, 


at the cost of a seat supported Peel in hi* free-trade policy, 
and with voice, and pen, and purse has forwarded a hundred 
educational and philanthropic schemes. An Evangelical, he 
is President of the Bible Society, the Pastoral Aid Society, 
and that for the Conversion of the Jews ; and to him was 
ascribed the exclusive creation of Low-Church bishops during 
the premiership of Palmerston, his connexion by his marriage 
(1830) with Earl Cowper’s daughter. She died i£th October 
1872, having borne him four daughters and six sons, the 
eldest of whom, Anthony Lord Ashley (bom 27th June 1831), 
has issue. 

f 

Shag. See Cormorant. 

Shagreen' (Fr. chagnn; Turk, sagri, the crupper skin of a 
mule or ass), a kind of parchment covered with raised granu- 
j lations prepared in the East from the skins of horses and wild 
! asses. It comes chiefly from Astrakhan. A strip of skin from 
the neck to the crupper only ia used, and after being steeped 
cleaned, and scraped, the small seeds of a species of cheno - 
podium are embedded by pressure into the grain side of the soft 
1 skin. When the skin is dry the seeds are shaken off, and the pits 
or depressions left by them are almost obliterated by shaving the 
skin. It is then placed in boiling water, which swells the former 
depressions, and causes them to rise above the surface. After 
steeping in lye, the skin is dyed, green being a prevailing colour. 

S. was formerly much used for covering spectacle, fan, and 
bijouterie cases. 

Shah (Pers. ‘king’), the abbreviation of the full title S.-in-S '. 
(‘king of kings’) of the sovereigns of Persia and Afghanistan. 
The title of a king’s son is Shahzada. 

Shahab&d, a district in Bengal, British India, which lies S. 
of the Ganges and borders on the N.W, Provinces. Area, 4385 
sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 1,723,974. Away from the river forest- 
clad hills rise abruptly to the plateau of Central India. The 
inhabitants are largely Rajputs, who formerly enlisted in the 
Bengal native army and rose against the British in 1857. Arrah, 
the chief town of the district, was the scene of an heroic defence 
and final relief by Major Vincent Eyre. The stronghold of the 
Rajput ringleader at Jugdespore was razed to the ground. Other 
places are Sasseram and the hill fort of Rohtasgurh. In S. 
district are the head-works of the Sone Canal (q. v.). In 1876- 
77 the registered exports, chiefly sugar, indigo, food -grains, and 
oil-seeds, were valued at £329,000 ; the imports, which included 
cotton goods and salt, at £414,000. The district is traversed 
throughout its entire length by the E, Indian Railway, 

Shah Alum ( ‘ king of the universe ’), the last of the Mogul 
emperors of Delhi who exercised even a nominal indepen- 
dence, reigned from 1759 to 1806. For twelve years he was 
an exile, chiefly at Allahabad, where on 12th August 1765 
he granted to the E. India Company the Dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. In 1771 lie put himself under the power of 
the Mahrattas, but in 1788 a Mahommedan rebel, Ghulam Kadir, 
seized Delhi and with his own dagger struck out the emperor’s . 
eyes. The Mahratta chief Scindiah avenged this crime ; and 
Lord Lake in 1803, after defeating the Mahrattas outside Delhi, 
placed S. A. in a position of comparative affluence during the 
three last years of his long and miseiable life. 

Shdh Johan (* king of the world ’), the fifth Mogul em- 
peror of Delhi, was the son of Jehangir and father of Aurang- 
zib, reigned from 1628-58, Though the third son, he was 
at first his father’s favourite. He led the army which finally 
crushed the Rajputs in 1614, but afterwards rebelled against 
Jehangir, and maintained himself for a time in independence 
in Bengal. On his father’s death in 1628, he established him- 
self on the throne by putting to death all of the line of Baber, 
except his own children. The Mogul Empire now rftached its 
zenith. The Deccan was subdued, and also ihc Mahommedan 
kingdom of Golconda ; Afghanistan was for a time in his posses- 
sion, and neither th^ Mahtatta nor Sikh power had yet arisen. 
The Portuguese were exterminated at Hooghly. The Mogul 
architecture was also at its height. Delhi was rebuilt, and re- 
named Jehanabad ; the peacock throne worth £ 6 , 500,000 sterling 
was constructed ; and the world-renowned Taj Mehal was 
erected at Agra as the mausoleum of the empress, Mumtaz 
Mehal. But the unfilial conduct of S.-J. was revenged upon 
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himself. His third son Aurangzib had determined to be his 
successor. Taking advantage of a sudden illness of his father, 
he defeated his three brothers and threw S.-J. into prison at Agra 
{1658), where he died in December 1666. He left a treasure of 
^'24, 000,000 in coin, besides wrought gold and silver, and jewels. 

Shabjeh&npore, the chief town of the district of the same 
name, in the N.W. Provinces, British India, on the Gurrah 
river, a tributary of the Ganges, 102 miles N.W. of Lucknow by 
rail, and 43 S.E, of Bareilly. It is a large town, with consider- 
able trade, and contains several stately old mosques and a fort. 

| In 1857, the sepoy regiment stationed here mutinied. The gaol 
| was opened, and the treasury plundered ; some of the Europeans 
were killed, and the rest escaped to be destroyed yet more 
miserably at Mohumdee, in Oudh. Pop. (1872) 72,136. — The 
district of S., which lies between the foot of the Himalayas and 
the Ganges, has an area of 1723 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 949,579* 
The crops are rice, maize, wheat, cotton, and sugar-cane. This 
tract was formerly part of Rohilcund, and was ceded to the British 
in 1801. 

Shake (trillo, I tal.), a musical embellishment consisting of 
the rapid alternation ad libitum of two notes, a tone or a semi- 
tone apart. It Written. Played. 

is an effective 7 * * __ 

device much -f g> -? — 

used by instru- v U — H — J ? — jjjjj C j jjjj jj jF — 

mental and *■/ kj 

vocal soloists, chiefly towards the dose of a theme. The 
S. often begins slowly, increasing in rapidity as it proceeds, 

thus— _ 

When preceded # E — 

by an appogia- J — jjjjj ■ * — 

tura it usually 

ends with a turn. A succession of shakes is called a chain (catena). 

Sha'kers, (1) the popular name of the oldest communistic 
religious sect in America, which formally designates itself ‘ the 
Millennial Church or United Society of Believers, commonly 
called S. 4 Its founder, Ann Lee, a blacksmith’s daughter, was 
born at Manchester, England, 29th February 1736. A re- 
ligious agitation having broken out in the Quaker body to 
which Ann belonged, she placed herself at the head of the 
movement, with pretensions to divine authority. Being im- 
prisoned in 1773 for obstructing the thoroughfare, she received a 
vision telling her to go to America, whither she sailed with eight 
followers in 1774, settling at Watervliet, 7 miles N.W. of Albany, 
in 1775. She gained few converts till 1780, when she reaped a 
rich crop during a revival among the Baptists. Her death 
occurred at Watervliet, 8th September 1784, and she was suc- 
ceeded by Elder James Whittaker, under whose regime the first 
chapel was built (1785). In 1792 the first society of S. was con- 
stituted at New Lebanon. The sect spread with some rapidity, 
and by 1830 comprised eighteen societies, distributed over seven 
| states. No new societies have been founded since 1830, though 
their membership has been pretty well maintained. In 1874, 
18 societies comprised 58 families or separate communities 
containing 695 adult males, 1189 adult females, 192 boys, and 
339 girls, in all 2418 souls. Their farms amounted to 49,335 
acres, and as much more land owned by them was let to the 
* Gentiles. 4 

The chief doctrines of the S, creed are : — I. God is a dual 
person. II. Christ is a spirit. Jesus represents his male, Ann 
Lee his female element. III. The religious history of man is 
divided into four cycles, the last commencing with Ann Lee. 
IV. The Society is the true church of the last dispensation, V. I ts 
members have the five great principles of the Pentecostal Church 
— viz., community of goods, a life of celibacy, non-resistance, sepa- 
rate government, and power over physical disease. VI. They re- 
ject the Trinity, the resurrection of the body, and the Atonement. 
VII. They are spiritualists. The S. are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture ; their homes are spotlessly clean, though they will 
not admit anything beautiful. Men and women are on a footing 
of absolute equality ; every one is compelled to share in some 
manual labour, The strictest celibacy is maintained. The 
sexes occupy different parts of the houses, and at the meals, 
which are taken in silence, sit on opposite sides of the table. 
Their religious service consists largely of singing some of their 
grotesque hymns, and of the peculiar shuffling dance which 
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gained for them their name. They are governed by elders and 
ministers who appoint their own successors. They ate divided 
into two orders — a church order and a novitiate order, which 
newcomers must pass through* 

The S. draw their converts from all classes— clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, farmers, students, mechanics, sea-captains, soldiers, and 
merchants, but most largely from clergymen of the Baptist, 
Methodist, * Presbyterian, and Adventist persuasions. Revivals 
are their chief sources of recruitment. Fred. W, Evans (Brother 
Frederick) calls them ‘the hotbeds of Shakerism. 4 The S, have 
many quaint customs. They do not shake hands, wear a plain 
dress, ‘have no scandal, no tea-parties, no gossip. 4 A monthly 
magazine is issued called Shaker and Shaker ess. See The Ken- 
tucky Revival , &c., by M‘NemaT, Turtle Hill, Ohio (1807), 
Testimony of Christ's Second Appearings Albany (1856), S.’s 
Compendium of the Origins History , &c., with Biographies of 
Ann Lee, <S rv., by F. W. Evans (1859), Selection of Hymns and 
Poems for the Use of Believers , Watervliet, Ohio (1833), Nru) 
America, by Ilepworth Dixon (Lond. 1867), and a very complete 
and interesting account in The Communistic Societies of the United 
States , by Charles Nordoff (Lond, 1875). — (2) S. is also the 
popular name of a small Society calling themselves Bible 
Christians, founded in 1869 by Mrs. Girling, wife of a farmer 
in Suffolk, England. She started a ‘family 4 in London in 
1871, on the basis of celibacy and community of goods, and in 
eighteen months moved to New Forest Lodge, near Lyming- 
ton ; but the only wealthy member having been transferred to a 
lunatic asylum, the ‘family 4 got into debt and were ejected, 15th 
December 1874. After this they lived in a barn, and then in a 
field till August 1 878, when they were again ejected. They indulge 
much in dancing, and live huddled together in a hovel. Their 
numbers have fallen from 1 30 to 80, including 38 women, 23 
men, and 19 children. 

Sh&kes'peare, William, was bom at Stratford-upon-Avon 
in the year 1564. It has been the fashion to quote the saying of 
George Steevens, that all we know of his life is that he married 
and had children in Stratford, ‘ went to London, where he com- 
menced actor, and wrote poems and plays ; returned to Stratford, 
made his will, died, and was buried.’ This famous dictum repre- 
sented unfairly even the knowledge which had been acquired in 
the end of last century, when Steevens wrote. Within the present 
century it has been entiiely falsified by tire labours of a host of 
scholars and antiquaries, who have provided us with a solid frame- 
work of unquestionable facts on which to arrange our conceptions 
of the most important life in the history of culture. In many 
cases, too, the facts afford a touchstone, enabling us confidently to 
accept or reject the traditions which at one time formed the staple 
matter of Shakespearian biography. 

Facts. — The Shakespeares were an old Warwickshire family 
of the middle class. Dr. Ingleby enumerates nearly 70 different 
ways m which the name is spelt in legal and other documents. 
The poet himself, in four out of the six signatures which we pos- 
sess, spells it ‘ Shakspere,’ while the remaining two are doubtful; 
but his contemporaries so invariably adopt the longer spelling 
that it has as a rule been preferred, the more so as he himself 
sanctions it by permitting it to stand upon the title-pages of the 
only two of his works ( Venus and Adonis and Lucrece) which arc 
known to have been published under his own supervision. John 
S., the poet’s father, was almost certainly the son of a Richard 
S., who resided at Snitterfield, a village near Stratford, where 
he rented some land from Robert Arden or Ardern, a yeoman of 
Willmecote, whose daughter, Mary, John S. afterwards married. 
The Ardens had been prosperous yeomen in the parish of Aston 
Cantlow since 1438. Robert Arden died in 1550, leaving to his 
daughter Mary a portion of his land, including the farm of As- 
byes, and the reversion of a considerably more valuable property. 
Frobably in the next year Mary married John S„ who had settled 
in Henley Street, Stratford, as early as 1552. In 1556 he acquired 
copyhold property in Greenhill Street and Henley Street, and 
in the same year he is mentioned in a legal document as z. glover. 
His daughter Jone was baptized September 15, 1558, and on 
December 2, 1562, his daughter Margaret, who died in the 
next year. In these years John S. had passed through various 
grades of municipal dignity, being successively ale-taster, one of 
the four constables, and one of the four * affeerors, 4 appointed 
to determine fines for offences punished arbitrarily. On the 
26th of April 1564 lii.s son AYil.Lt am was baptized. Next year 
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(1565) John S. became an Alderman ? and in 1568-69 he attained 
the summit of municipal distinction in Stratford, becoming High 
Bailiff. In I 57 I- 7 -* he was Chief Alderman, and in 1575 he 
purchased the Henley Street property. From this point his 
fortunes seem to have gone down hill. From 1577 to 1586 his 
attendance at the corporation meetings was very irregular, and 
in the latter year he was deprived of his alderman’s gown. In 
a document of 1579 he is described as a yotnan. The following 
are the dates of the births of his remaining children as gathered 
from the register of baptism: — Gilbert 1566 ; a second daughter, 
Jone, in 1569 (the death of the first Jone is not recorded) ; Anna 
1571 (died 1579); Richard 1573 (died 1612); Edmund 1580. 
In 1578 John S. mortgages for £40 his wife’s farm of Asbyes, 
and in this and-the next year he appears as unable to pay certain 
minor municipal taxes. He is returned in 1586 as having 
nothing upon which a writ of distringas can be executed, and 
three writs of personal seizure are issued against him. In the 
next year he produces a writ of habeas corpus , thus proving that 
he had been imprisoned. Even so late as 1592 he appears in a 
list of nine persons who ‘ coom not to churche for feare of pro- 
cesse for debtte.’ After this date, however, as we shall see, 
incidentally, his circumstances seem to have improved again, 
probably through the assistance of his son William. 

The first absolutely authentic event in the life of William S. 
is his marriage with Anne Hathaway, daughter of Richard ' 
Hathaway, a substantial yeoman of Shottery, near Stratford, and 
a family friend of the Shakespeares. The marriage bond is still 
extant, dated November 28, 1582, at which date S. was only 
eighteen, while liis wife was nearly eight years older. Their 
daughter Susanna was baptized on the 26th May 1 583, and their 
twin children Hamnet and Judith on the 2d February 1 585. Then 
occurs a hiatus of no less than seven years, during which no indubit- 
able reference to S. can be found. The certificate of 1589 in the 
Ellesmeie papers, in which he appears as a sharer in the Black- 
friars Theatre, London, is now regarded as a fabrication, and it 
is only by the most ingenious manipulation of facts, dates, and pro- 
babilities that Spenser’s line in the ‘Teares of the Muses’ (1591), 

‘ Our pleasant Willy, ah ! is dead.of late,’ can be taken as referring 
to S. In 1592, however, we find an unquestionable allusion 
which exhibits S. as a dramatist in London well enough known 
to be hated and envied, Robert Greene the dramatist died on 
the 3d September 1592, and immediately after his death his 
friend Henry Chettle published his ‘Groatsworth of Wit bought 
with a Million of Repentance,’ in which Greene speaks of a rival 
playwright as * an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, that 
with his Tygres heart , wrapt in a player s hyde, supposes hee is 
as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you ; 
and beeing an absolute Johannes fac toium , is, in his owne con- 
ceyt, the oncly Shake-scene in a countrey.’ That this diatribe 
alludes to S. it would be absurd to doubt ; nor is the application 
dubious of the passage in Chettle’s ‘Kmd-Hart’s Dreame/ pub- 
lished a few months afterwards, in which he apologises for his 
friend’s virulence against his rival ‘ because myselfe have scene 
his demeanor no lesse civill than he exelent in the qualitie he 
professes : besides, divers of worship have reported his upright- 
ness of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace 
in writting, which aprooves his art.’ In 1593 Venus and Adonis 
was published, with a dedication to Henry Wnothesly, Earl of 
.Southampton, in which it is described by S. as ‘ the first heir of 
Ins invention.’ In 1594 appeared The Contention of York and 
Lancaster (now 2 Henry VI.), as well as Lucrece , which also 
was dedicated to Southampton, and was in the same year alluded 
to with praise by Drayton in his 4 Matilda,’ and by an anony- 
mous poet in a book called ‘ Willobie his Avisa.’ In 1595 The 
True Tragedy of Richard , Duke of York (now 3 Henry VI. ) was 
published, Lucrece is praised in a book called ‘ Polimanteia ’ of this 
year, in which, too, was published Spenser’s ‘ Colin Clout's come 
Home Again,’ containing a verse which may possibly allude to S. 
Two interesting documents in which S.’s name occurs are dated 
1 596, but unfortunately both are now looked upon as spurious. 
On August II, 1596, Hamnet, his only son, was buried at 
Stratford. In this year, too, John S., the poet's father, applied 
to the Herald’s College for a grant of arms, which was conceded 
in the following year. In 1597 were published a pirated copy 
of Romeo and Juliet, as well as Richard II. and Richard III, ; 
and in this year S. bought New Place, one of the best houses in 
Stratford, of William Underhill, for ^60; while we also find John 
S. and his wife engaging in a Chancei y suit anent the mort- 



gage on the farm of Asbyes. The year <598 is peculiarly 
rich in facts and allusions. 1 Henry IV. and Love's Labours Lost 
(the first play with S.’s name attached) were published* S. is 
mentioned in a Stratford return of grain and malt as holding 10 
quarters : he sells a load of stone to the Stratford corporation 
for iod. : he is assessed 13s. 4d. on property of £$ value in the 
parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. A letter is extant, dated 
January, in which Abraham Sturley of Stratford recommends a 
correspondent in London to encourage S. to buy some land at 
Shotteiy ; and in another letter, dated November* the same Stur- 
ley again alludes to S. On October 25th Richard Quiney, whose 
son Thomas afterwards married Judith S., wrote to S. requesting 
a loan of £30. He is known to have been one of the principal 
actors in Ben Tonson’s 4 Every Man in his Humour/ produced at + 
the Globe in this year. But 1598 is above all notable as the date 
of publication of Francis Meres’ ‘Palladia Tamia* (‘Wits Trea- 
sury ’), in which the author alludes in terms of euphuistic eulogy 
to * mellifluous and honey-tongued S.,’ mentioning *hls Venus 
and Adonis, his Lucrece , his Sugred Sonnets among his private 
friends/ as well as ‘his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his 
Love Labours Lost, his Love Labours Wonne [which has been by 
different critics identified with The Taming of the Shrew , Alls 
Well that Ends Well \ and Much Ado], his Midsummer Night's 
Dreame, his Merchant op Venice / and ‘ Richard II , , Richard 
III,, Henry IV, King John, Titus Andronicus, and his 
Romeo and Juliet . ' In this year, too, were published Richard 

Barneficld’s ‘ Poems in Divers Humours/ containing a eulogium 
of S. The Passionate Pilgrim (with S.’s name, but only partly 
his) and a perfect Romeo and Juliet were published in 1599, to 
which year also belongs the publication of Weever’s ‘Epigrams,’ 
with a laudatory allusion to S. In 1600 were published 2 
Henry IV., two editions of the Midsummer Night 1 s Dream, two 
editions of the Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About Nothing , 
Titus Andronicus , and an imperfect copy of Henry K, S.’s name 
being attached to all but the last two. Extracts from S. occur 
in two poetical anthologies published in this year. The poet’s 
father died at Stratford in 1601. In 1602 an imperfect Merry 
Wives of Windsor was published, and Othello was acted before 
Queen Elizabeth. S. made large purchases of property in this 
year, buying 107 acres of arable land in the parish of Old Strat- 
ford for ^320, a cottage in Dead Lane near New Place, and 
other land and house property to the value of £60. An imper- 
fect Hamlet was published in 1603, and two allusions are made to 
S. in contemporary verse, one of them by Chettle, chiding him for 
not having written an elegy on Queen Elizabeth. On May 7th 
a warrant was issued constituting the former Lord Chamberlain’s 
players, S. being one of them, ‘the King’s players.* In this 
year he took a leading part in Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus.’ Hamlet in its 
perfect form was published in 1604, and in the same year S. 
brought an action against Philip Rogers in the court of Stratford 
for £1, 15s. iod. due to him for malt. S.’s largest pecuniary 
transaction of which we have record occurred in 1605, when he 
paid ^440 for the unexpired term of a moiety of a lease of the 
tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, 
ranted in 1544 for ninety-two years. It is inferred from a 
ocument of 1606 that S. was not at that date resident in Strat- 
ford. In the next year (1607) his eldest daughter, Susanna, 
married Mr. John Hall, a physician of Stratford, and his 
youngest brother, Edmund, an actor in London, died. To this 
year belongs the eulogium addressed to S. by John Davies in his 
‘ Scourge of Folly.’ Two editions of R mg Lear were published in 
1608, in which year S.’s mother died at Stratford. Two more 
or less apocryphal documents in the Ellesmere collection bear 
this date, the one purporting to be a letter of the Earl of South- 
ampton showing that S. had left the stage, the other a valuation 
of the Blackfriars Theatre, in which his property in the building 
and wardrobe is stated at ^"1433, °d. In 1609 were pub- 

lished the Sonnets , Pericles , and two editions of Troilus and 
Cressida (bearing S. ’s name, as do all the plays mentioned since 
1600). In this year S. sues at Stratford a certain Thomas 
Ilomeby for a debt due by John Addenbrooke, for whom 
Homeby had become bail To 1610 belongs another of the 
dubious Ellesmere documents, in which S. is appointed, alongwith 
three others, to preside over the children of the Queen’s Revels. 
In 16 1 1 we find him subscribing towards the expenses of a Strat- 
ford road-bill in Parliament. Two years afterwards he buys for 
^140 a house in Blackfriars, London. In the same year (1613) 
the Globe Theatre was burnt down during the first performance of 
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timry VIII., and S. was engaged in a Chancery suit with reference 
to Us Stratford tithes. In 1614 a project for the enclosure of I 
some common lands near Stratford was warmly opposed by S., 
and in this year we find the last mention of his being in London. 
Eulogies by Thomas Freeman, and by the anonymous author 
of a poem called ‘The Ghost of Richard the Third,* belong to 
the same date. On the 10th of February 1616, S.’s youngest 
daughter Judith married Thomas Quiney, a vintner of Stratford. 
On the 25th of March S. executed his will, leaving the bulk of 
his property to his daughter Susanna and her heirs, money 
bequests to a considerable amount to his daughter J udith, remem- 
brances in money, plate, &c., to his sister Tone ITart, his 
1 fellows/ Hemynges, Burbage, and Cundell, and other acquaint- 
ances, and to his wife his ‘second best bed, with the furniture.’ 
On the 23d of April he died, and was buried two days after- 
wards in the old church at Stratford. 

Traditions and Conjectures . — The sources of Shakespearean 
tradition can be numbered on the five fingers. Davenant (1605- 
1668), a Restoration dramatist whose general credibility may be 
judged from the fact that he claimed S. as his father on the 
strength of an old jest-book witticism ; Aubrey (1626-1700), an 
antiquarian gossip ; Betterton (1635-1710), a great actor but a 
poor sifter of evidence ; Rowe (1673-1718), a third-rate dramatist 
of the Grub Street era : to one or other of these four can be 
traced almost all the well-worn traditions with which we have 
now to deal ; and as the authority of each is about equally good 
or bad, it is useless here to refer every rumour to its first retailer. 
It is not improbable that the date of S.'s death (April 23) was 
also that of his birth. His father is variously represented as a 
wool-merchant and a butcher. We have seen that he is described 
in contemporary documents as a glover and a yeoman. The 
truth may be that he was by trade a glover, but acquiring land 
with his wife, became a butcher and wool- merchant, as is every 
farmer who kills his own meat and shears his own sheep. It is 
only natural to suppose that S. assisted his father, which may 
explain the tradition that he was apprenticed to a butcher, and 
that when he killed a calf he would * doe it in a high stile and 
make a speech.’ That S. attended the Free Grammar-School 
of Stratford cannot be doubted, and it is also not improbable 
that he was removed from it earlier [than he would otherwise 
have been on account of pecuniary embarrassments at home. 
Ben Jonson’s statement as to his ‘small Latin and lesse Greeke/ 
has been interpreted as meaning that he was devoid of scholastic 
culture ; but it is almost indisputable that however meagre might 
be S.’s learning in comparison with Ben’s, it was not in itself 
contemptible. It is even said that he became a country school- 
master ; and it is conjectured, from a contemporary allusion to 
playwrights who had deserted their original trade of Noverint , 
that he was at one time apprenticed to a lawyer. At eighteen, 
as we know, he married. From many circumstances — the age 
of his wife, the short time which elapsed between the marriage 
ceremony and the birth of the first child, the fact of his migra- 
ting, apparently alone, to London, and only visiting his home at 
intervals of not less than a year, the trifling bequest made to his 
wife in his will, and other minor indications — it lias been inferred 
that S. was entrapped by youthful passion into an ill-considered 
and ill-assorted union, and that his domestic life was unhappy. 
For such a theory there is no real ground. To say that Anne 
Hathaway was not intellectually a fit mate for him is a sheer 
nullity in criticism. Nothing in the life or character of S. 
requires us to believe, pr even to imagine, that he wanted an 
‘intellectual* mate. The undeniable fact that among the yeo- 
man class of Elizabethan England, as in some Lutheran 
countries at the present day, the formal betrothal or troth- 
plight was considered as the really essential element of mar- 
riage, to be followed by the legal formalities at convenience, 
takes away from the union the appearance of a tardy repa- 
ration for an error inconsistent with mutual respect. Mr. 
Knight, too, has pointed out that the jointure secured to the 
widow by law amply provided for her, so that the inference 
drawn from the will also falls to the ground. On the other side 
of the case, we may mention the tolerably authenticated tradition 
that at her death in 1623, Anne earnestly desired to be buried 
beside her husband, a wish which would surely not have' 
occurred to her had their domestic life been one of contention 
Or estrangement. The date of S.’s settlement in London has 
never been ascertained. It must have taken place from 
thtee to six years after his marriage— />., between 15S5 and 



1588. We need not retail the famous deer-stealing legend, 
which has formed the subject of so much idle controversy, and 
which is first mentioned in a scurrilous ballad of no value. The 
declining fortunes of his father had probably more to do with 
S.’s departure than the persecutions of Sir Thomas Lucy. 
Whether the visit to Stratford of Burbage’s company of players 
in 1 587 formed the final motive with S. for adopting the stage as 
a profession, it is impossible to say. In any case ne is said to 
have commenced as a ‘servitor’— perhaps what we would call 
a ‘ super ; * ot lower still, if we can believe the not impossible 
tradition that he held horses at the playhouse door, and after- 
wards, finding his business growing on his hands, organised 
a company of boys for the purpose, who were known as ‘S.’s 
boys. ’ It is dear that he advanced rapidly from a ‘ servitor ’ 
to a player, then to an adaptor of plays, and then to a sharer 
in the theatres (the * Globe 1 summer theatre, and the * Black- 
friars ’ winter theatre). This is not the place to discuss the 
chronology of his works, but it may be accepted as certain 
that his authorship commenced as early as 1590, though per- 
haps he may not have written any complete original play until 
two or three years later. As a player he was never very dis- 
tinguished, taking inferior parts not only to Burbage and Kempe, 
but to several others in the company. The traditions which 
tell that the Ghost in Hamlet was ‘ the top of his performance, * 
and that he was successful as Adam in As You Like It, are 
not of a nature to excite scepticism. After 1595 we find his 
fame and fortune alike growing with great rapidity. Of the 
eulogistic contemporary allusions we have already spoken, as 
well as of the cautious and prudent investments in which the 
solidcr results of his popularity were embarked. After i 595 » 
if not from the commencement of his London career, he longed 
for the quiet life of an English country gentleman, and with the 
calm power and self-containment which are never wanting in the 
very greatest minds, lie worked towards and attained this de- 
liberately-chosen goal of his earthly hopes. Fanciful interpreta- 
tions of his sonnets have led to conjectures of stormy and pas- 
sionate episodes in his earlier London life, but these are too 
unsubstantial to deserve more than passing mention. Nor do 
the scandalous Joe-Miller tales of Manningham and Davenant 
require notice, though the former has the merit of being con- 
temporary. More important are the traditions which exhibit 
S. as the fhvourite dramatist of Elizabeth and James. Ben 
Jonson’s allusion to ‘those flights upon the bankes of Thames’ 
which ‘so did take Eliza and our James,’ places the matter 
beyond dispute, and gives a probability to the traditions : that 
the Merry Wives was written at the request of Elizabeth to show 
Falstaff in love ; that an impromptu compliment introduced by 
S. in playing the part of a king m some play before Elizabeth 
greatly delighted the Queen ; and that James on one occasion 
addressed an autograph letter of compliment to the poet. The date 
at which S. returned to Stratford and took up his residence in 
New Place, is as doubtful as the date of his migration to Lon- 
don, but it may safely be placed between 1606 and 1610. Here 
he remained until Ills death, leading outwardly the life of a plain 
country gentleman, except m those marvellous hours in his study 
when he was penning the calmest and loftiest of his works. It 
is almost certain that he still possessed a pecuniary interest in 
the theatres at which his plays were represented — an interest 
which perhaps descended to his wife at his death. Tradition 
speaks of him as a public-spirited citizen, and a good, com- 
panionable, and even jovial neighbour. The jests and so-called 
‘ epigrams’ which have been fathered upon him are for the most 
part palpably spurious, yet the fact that they should have been 
attributed to him at all is significant. The most important 
tradition of this period is that connected with his death, which 
asserts that ‘ S., Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merrie meeting, 
and itt seemes drank too hard, for S. died of a feavour there con- 
tracted/ Perhaps the fact of the ‘merrie meeting’ may be 
genuine, however little weight we may attach to the inference. 
7 ’be tradition that he ‘died a Papist * has not a scrap of intrinsic 
probability or extrinsic corroboration. His wife and his two 
daughters survived him. Anne S. died in 1 623 ; Susannah Hall 
in 1649, leaving a daughter, Elizabeth, who, after being twice 
married, died childless in 1670 ; and Judith Quiney died child- 
less in 1662. With Elizabeth Hall (Lady Bapiard) perished the 
last lineal descendant of the poet. 

Biographers and critics have expended much ingenuity in 
dividing the life of S. into separate periods of intellectual and 
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artistic development. Each new critic has a new classification 
of the plays, and % new mode of mapping out the mental growth 
of the poet. These fancies are pleasant, and even useful, though 
any projection of such a i round and perfect’ mind can only re- 
present it conventionally, as Mercator’s chart represents the globe. 
They are so numerous, and so much dependent on the vexed ques- 
tion of the chronology of the plays, which it is impossible here to 
discuss, that we can only refer the reader to some of their original 
sources. The monumental ‘ Life of S.,’ by Halliwell-Phillipps 
(Lond. 1848), remains the great storehouse of data and documents, 
though it might with advantage be revised so as to embody the 
results of more recent investigations. Charles Knight’s * S., a 
Biography ’ (Lond. 1843), ranging further for its materials, forms 
a rich collection of antiquarian information of all sorts bearing 
upon S.’s life. Excellent lives of the poet are also prefixed 
to many of the editions of his works enumerated below, espe- 
cially to those of Collier, Singer, Dyce, Staunton, and Grant- 
White. Neil's * S., a Critical Biography * (Lond, 1861), is an 
accurate and handy compendium of facts, Wise’s ‘ S. : his 
Birthplace and its Neighbourhood’ (Lond. 1861), and Smith’s 
‘ Rural Life of S.’ (Lond. 1870), will also be found useful. Among 
the foremost members of the * second Victorian school of Shake- 
speareans,’ to whom chiefly we are indebted for theories of S.’s 
mental growth and development, the most prominent are Messrs. 
Dowden, Fumivall, and Fleay, whose works, along with that of 
Gervinus in Germany, will be referred to afterwards. Professor 
Ward in his 'History of English Dramatic Literature’ (Lond. 
1875) S ives a short hfe °f S, as well as a valuable sketch of the 
history of Shakespearean criticism. Among other meritorious 
works bearing upon the biography may be mentioned Drake’s 

* S. and his Times' (Lond. 1817) ; Skottowe’s ‘ Life of S.’ (Lond. 
1824), specially valuable for the sources of his plays ; Guizot's 

* S. and his Times’ (Lond. 1841), instructive though antiquated, 
having been written as early as 1821 ; Delius’s * Der My thus 
von \V. S.’ (Bonn, 1851) ; Ingleby's ‘Complete View of the S. 
Controversy ’ (Lond. 1861) ; Grant- White’s ‘ Life and Genius of 
S.’ (Boston, U.S. 1865) ; French’s ‘ Shakspereana Genealogica' 
(Lond. 1869) ; Ingleby’s * S. : the Man and the Book* (Lond. 
1877), a collection of interesting details ; the same author’s 
4 Centurie of Prayse ’ (Lond. 1874), an exhaustive list of con 
temporary allusions. 

Bibliography * — During S.’s lifetime, as we have seen, eighteen 
of his plays had been printed in quarto form, some having even 
gone through several editions. Of these quartos, none is known 
to have been published with S.’s consent, and many are mere 
garbled versions, from stolen manuscripts or shorthand notes 
taken in the theatre. The first authorised edition was that 
known as ‘the first folio,’ published by John Hemingc and 
Henry Condell in 1623. This is the date of Anne Hathaway’s 
death, and it has been conjectured that an interest held by her 
in the stage-right of the plays may have prevented their publica- 
tion earlier. The full title is ‘ Mr. William Shakespeare's Come- 
dies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the True 
Originall Copies.’ The volume contains eighteen plays which 
had not before been printed, viz., the Tempest , The Two Gentle- 
men oj Verona , Measure for Measure , the Comedy of Errors, 
As You Like lt f The Taming of the Shrew, A IPs Well that Ends 
Well, Twelfth Night, The Winter's Tale , King John, 1 Henry 
VI., Henry VIII., Macbeth , Tim on, Cymbdtne , Coriolanus , 
Julius Ccesar, Antony and Cleopatra. Pericles was omitted, and 
Othello , which had been published in quarto in 1622, was in- 
cluded, thus making 36 plays in all. The editors professed to 
print from the poet’s MSS., but it is evident that several of the 
plays were merely printed from the quartos. Still this edition, 
corrupt as it is, lias on the whole the greatest authority of all 
the old editions. Only a few copies are now extant— the last 
which came into the market was bought by the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts for ^714 — but it has been reproduced in photographic 
facsimile by Staunton (1 866), and in a reduced form by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus (1876) ; while there is also a 
useful literatim reprint by Booth (1863). A second folio 
edition in 1632 was only a careless reprint of the first. The 
third (1664) contained Pericles and six other plays, of which 
only the Thvo Noble Kinsmen and Edward III. seem to have 
any claim to regarded as even in part the work of S. 

* All books mentioned in the remainder of this article are to be understood 
as published in London, unless the contrary is stated. 




The fourth (1685) was a reproduction of the third. The first 
critical edition was that of Rowe (1709); in which some of the 
more glaring errors of the folios were corrected, while there was 
a praiseworthy abstention from purely conjectural emendation. 
The same cannot be said of Pope’s edition (1725). Pope claims 
to have * discharged the dull duty of an editor with a religious 
abhorrence of all innovation, and without any indulgence to his 
private sense and conjecture.’ This, it has been well said, is a 
very fair description of what he did not do, as he gave the rein 
to every conjectural whim that occurred to him. Theobald, 
whose edition appeared in 1733, was a much more industrious and 
conscientious editor than Pope, and did something to free S. 
both from the errors of his Elizabethan printer and the * improve- 
ments ’ of his Augustan editor. Sir Thomas Hanmer (Oxf. 1744) 
and Warburton (1747) edited after the fashion of Pope, though 
in some respects they improved upon him. Johnson’s edition 
appeared in 1765. In it the acumen of the great critic was 
plainly visible, though, owing to his lack of sympathy with the 
subject, not to mention his want of the necessary Elizabethan 
erudition, it was largely thrown away. What Johnson lacked 
was in some measure supplied by Steevens, who, after publish- 
ing a reprint of twenty of the quarto plays, collaborated with 
Johnson in an edition published in 1773. Capell’s edition 
(1768) contained some valuable matters hidden under the 
veil of an involved and difficult style. Malone, the last of 
the 1 8th c. editors, was on the whole the best— learned, labo- 
rious, conscientious, and not devoid of sympathy with his 
subject. His edition of 1790 forms the basis of Reed’s (1803 
and 1813) and of Boswell’s great ‘Variorum 1 (1821), in which 
his labours are combined with those of Johnson and Steevens. 
This, it may be said, closes the record of 18th c. Shakespearean 
editing, though Singer’s Chiswick Press edition of 1826 was 
little more than an abridgment of the ‘Variorum.’ With the 
Victorian period a new era of study commenced. Editors came 
to their work with a wider Elizabethan erudition, deeper philo- 
logical theories, juster views of the duties they undertook, and, 
above all, a better appreciation of the poet’s genius and spirit. 
Theoretically, all have agreed in the principle of adherence to 
the first folio text wherever it is at all defensible, but the 
variations in practice have been considerable. The strongest 
partisans of the folio text are Knight (1838-43), Grant- White 
(Boston, U.S. 1857-60), and Clarke and Wright (Cam- 
bridge 1 863-66). In the Cambridge text the adherence to the 
folio readings is perhaps too strict, but the fault is a good one, 
and the single-volume ‘Globe’ edition (1S64, and frequently 
republished), in which it is reproduced, is perhaps the best popu- 
lar issue ; though the ‘Leopold’ edition (1877), which gives the 
plays in approximate chronological order, with the text of Pro- 
lessor Delius (Elberfeld, 1854), is also to be recommended. 
Collier, in his edition of 1841, is an enthusiast for the first folio, 
but his belief in the MS. annotations in a copy of the second 
folio discovered by him in 1849, led him to the opposite extreme 
of wild emendation in his edition of 1852. The MS. annotations 
are now generally considered to be of recent date, and of little 
value ; though they found warm defenders in a controversy of 
unusual virulence. Among the remaining editions of most 
note are those of Hudson (Boston, U.S. 1851-57), Singer 
and Lloyd (1856), Dyce (1857, 2d ed, 1866-68), and Mary 
Cowdcn Clarke (i860). About two-thirds of Halliwell-Phillipps’ 
great folio edition, begun in 1853, have now been issued ; and 
an elaborate Variorum edition, under the care of Mr. Furness, 
is also in course of publication in the United States (Philadel- 
phia, 1871). Several ‘family’ editions have been published, 
that’ by Bowdler (1 818) having attained sufficient currency to 
render the term ‘ Bowdlerised ’ a cant word for expurgated 
literature in general. Many separate plays have of recent years 
been issued for school use. Hunter’s editions (1869-73) are 
among the best, but the more recent Clarendon Press series 
(edited by Messrs Clarke and Wright), and the scries published 
by Messrs. Collins of Glasgow (edited by Mr. Neil and 
others), also form admirable introductions to Shakespearean 
study. 

Study and Criticism * — The S. Memorial Library at Birming- 
ham now contains over 6000 volumes, and is still admittedly in- 
complete. This fact may help us to form some conception of the 
extent to which Shakespearean study has been prosecuted in 
Germany and America as well as in England. Tne great mass 
of this literature dates from the present century. We can- 
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not see the mountain near at hand, says Emerson, speaking of 
& ; and it was not until nearly two centuries after his death that 
the world at large became alive to his true greatness. Among 
his contemporaries he was popular and no more. Despite 
Jonson’s splendid eulogies, there is little doubt that Ben con- 
sidered himself the better poet of the two. His * mellifluousness * 
is the quality chiefly dwelt upon in contemporary allusions ; 
and it is to be noted that the two greatest men of his time — 
Bacon and Raleigh — do not even mention his name. In the 
succeeding generation Milton nobly characterises him as the 
'dear son of Memory, great heir of Fame/ but the line 
(V Allegro) in which he describes him as ‘ warbling his native 
wood-notes wild/ seems to show that he looked upon him as 
nothing more than an untutored genius. F uller’s allusion to 
the wit-combats between S. and Ben Jonson proves that he 
heartily admired, if he did not adequately appreciate, the colossal 
genius of the former ; and Charles I. is known to have been a 
student of S., a copy of the second folio with his autograph 
being preserved hi the Royal Library at Windsor. Driven 
from the stage during the Puritan ascendancy, his plays were re- 
vived in garbled and almost unrecognisable forms by Dryden, 
Davenant, and Betterton after the Restoration, The Tempest 
became a sort of pantomime under the title of The Enchanted 
Island. The Taming of the Shrew was rechristened Sauny the 
Scot. Mr. Pepys considered the Midsummer Night's Dream 
* the most insipid and ridiculous play that ever he saw.’ Rymer 
dubbed Othello ‘a senseless trifling tale/ and Nahum Tate re- 
wrote an obscure old tragedy called Lear without knowing who 
was its author. Dryden alone seems now and then to have had 
a glimpse of true insight into the poet’s greatness. The history 
of 18th c. editions and editors affords an index to the estima- 
tion in which S. was held in that supremely self-satisfied 
age. He was a barbarous genius to be patronised, corrected, 
and trimmed to fit the Procrustes-bed of ‘cultivated taste.’ 
Johnson preferred some lines of Congreve to anything in S., 
and gravely remarks that ‘he has speeches, perhaps some- 
times scenes, which have all the delicacy of Rowe without his 
effeminacy.’ Goldsmith censures his ‘ antiquated dialect, obsolete 
humour, and overcharged characters ; ’ and Collins gives the palm 
to Fletcher, as compared with S., for the portrayal of female 
character. Still he was popular on the stage, where Booth, 
Wilks, Cibber, Macklin, and above all Garrick (q. v.), gained 
their greatest triumphs in characters from his dramas. The 
critical labours, too, of Johnson, Steevens, Capell, and Malone 
only formed part of a general Shakespearean revival, of which 
Farmer’s * Essay on the Learning of S.* (Cambridge, 1767), and 
Mrs. Montagu’s ‘Essay on the Genius of S.' (1769) — the latter an 
answer to Voltaire’s criticisms— may be regarded as the precur- 
sors. The Ireland forgeries, an imposture which culminated m 
the production at Drury Lane of the ‘solemn mockery’ of ‘ Vor- 
tigern’ (1799), and which finally collapsed with the publication 
of the ‘Confessions of W. H. Ireland’ (1805), gave an indirect 
impetus to Shakesperean study. A new revival was, however, 
at hand. In 1811 Coleridge gave his lectures on S. in London 
(see his ‘Seven Lectures on S. and Milton/ with a preface by 
Collier, 1856). In them he propounded the theory, now so uni- 
versally recognised if not always acted upon, that we must come 
to the study of S. as disciples, not as critics — reverently, not 
self-sufficiently. Some of his comments are even yet unsurpassed 
for delicacy and depth of insight. Charles Lamb, in his ‘ Essays 
on the Tragedies of S.’ (1808), and Hazlitt in his 1 Characters of 
S.’s Plays* (1817), and his ‘Lectures on the Dramatic Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth’ (1820), advanced the cause of a more 
reverent criticism, as did De Quincey in his ‘ Britannica ’ paper 
(see vol. xv. of his ‘Works/ Edinb. 1863). This new aesthetic 
theory struck the keynote for the textual criticism and archeo- 
logical study of the first Victorian school of Shakespeareans, 
whose labours have been described above. The ‘S. Society/ 
founded in 1841, published during the ten or twelve years of its 
existence many very valuable reprints of literature bearing upon 
the elucidation of the poet’s text To this period of study belong 
such books as Courtenay’s ‘Commentaries on the Historical 
Plays’ (1840); Mary Cowden Clarke’s ‘Concordance to S/ 
(1845; 2d ed. 1860)5 Collier’s 'S.’s Library’ (1843; 2d ed. 
1875) — along with which may be mentioned Steevens’ reprint 
of ' Six Old Plays/ on which S. founded some of his dramas 
( i 7 ? 9)5 W. Sidney Walker’s valuable ‘S.’s Versification Ex- 
plained’ (1854); the same author’s ‘Examination of the Text 
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of S.’ (i860). Perhaps the most notable aesthetic work of the 
period is Mrs. Jameson’s profoundly sympathetic ‘Characteristics 
of S/s Women’ (1846), along with which may be mentioned 
Bucknill’s ‘ Psychology of S.’ (1859) ; ‘'Medical Knowledge of 
S/ (i860), and ‘Mad Folk of S.’ (1867). Here, too, may be 
noted the strange 1 Philosophy of the Plays of S. unfolded ’ 
(1857 ; with a preface by Nathaniel Hawthorne), in which an 
American lady, Miss Delia Bacon, strives to prove that S.’s works 
were in reality written by Bacon, Raleigh, and other distin- 
guished Elizabethans, who merely borrowed the name of S., an 
obscure player, so as to avoid the difficulties in which they would 
have been involved had they been known as the authors of the 
plays. This is only a specimen of the thousand ‘curiosities 
of literature ’ which have grown up around the name of S. The 
splendid expositions of S.’s genius in Carlyle’s * Heroes and Hero- 
Worship/ and in Emerson’s ‘ Representative Men/ are too well 
known to require more than a passing mention. One of the 
most luminous of the minor essays on S. is that in Lowell's 
‘ Among my Books * (1870). Within the last twenty years — we 
might almost say within the last ten — a new school of Shake- 
spearean scholars has grown up, whose aesthetic tenets are chiefly 
founded upon German suggestions, while their textual criticism 
is largely concerned with the application of 1 metrical tests ’ to 
decide the genuineness of plays and passages of plays, as well 
as their chronological order. Messrs. Spedding, Fleay, and 
Ingram may be called the joint-discoverers and appliers of this 
new form of criticism, which is best expounded in Fleay’s 4 S. 
Manual’ (1877), and his ‘Introduction to Shakespearean Study’ 
(1877); in Dowden’s ‘S. Primer’ (1877), an admirably com- 
pendious introduction to a study of the poet ; and in Furni vall’s 
excellent Introduction to the ‘Leopold S.* To the aesthetic 
works of this period belong Dowden’s ‘S., his Mind and Art’ 
(1876), H. Brown’s ‘Sonnets of S. solved’ (1870), Simpson’s 
‘ Philosophy of S.’s Sonnets ’ (1868), Massey's * Secret Drama of 
the Sonnets’ (1872), Ingleby’s ‘The Soule Arrayed’ (1872), 
Hudson’s *S., his Life, Ait, and Characters* (Boston, U.S. 1872), 
Swinburne’s ‘Three Stages of S.’ (in the 1 Fortnightly Review/ 
1875 and 1876). Among more strictly scientific works, on the 
other hand, maybe mentioned Craik’s ‘English of S.’ (5th ed. 
1877), Abbot’s ‘ Shakespearean Grammar ’ (1876), Ellis’s 4 Early 
English Pronunciation ’ (1869), Stokes’ 4 Chronological Order of 
S.’s Plays' (187S), Ingleby’s 4 S. Hermeneutics* (1875), Mrs. Fur- 
ness’s ‘Concordance to the Minor Poems’ ^Philadelphia 1872). 
In 1873 the ‘New S. Society’ was founded, Mr. F. J. Furnivall 
being appointed its director. Under its auspices many diligent 
workers are engaged in applying the new tests, collecting, 
editing, and reproducing ‘allusion books/ arranging parallel 
text editions, and doing active and useful work of all kinds m 
the great field to which they have devoted themselves, A new 
Memorial Theatre, Museum, and Library are at present incoutse 
of erection at Stratford-on-Avon, and it is expected that the 
Theatre, at least, will be opened m 1879 on the traditional anni- 
versary of the poet's birth. 

Up to the middle of last century S. may be said to have 
been unknown on the Continent. There are slight traces 
of him in France before Voltaire ‘ introduced ’ him to his 
countrymen, but they are very slight indeed. Voltaire’s views 
on S. are well known. He characterised him as a grand fou y a 
sauvage ivrt\ sans la momdre ctincelle de bon gout 9 but graciously 
admitted that he had now and then des tnorccaux admiralties — a 
judgment which was almost literally endorsed by Chateaubriand. 
A translation by De la Place was published in Paris (1745-48)/ 
and upon this Ducis founded his famous adaptation of Hamlet 
(1769), whose general spirit maybe judged from the fact that 
11 am let, left alive at the end, concludes the drama with the 
reflection, Mcs malheurs sont combles: mats ma vertn mereste! 
A new prose translation by Pieire Letourneur was published in 
Paris between 1776 and 1782, and of this translation a new edi- 
tion was published in 1821, with an introduction by Guizot. 
More recently $. has alti acted the attention of many leading 
French critics, who have attacked or defended him according as 
they leaned towards classicism or romanticism, .See the cautious 
estimate of Villemain in his * Melanges Historiques et LitUraires 
(Par. 1827) ; the brilliant and imaginative essay of Ph. Chasles, 
‘Etudes sur W. S., Marie Stuart, et l’Ar^tin' (Par. 1851); 
Mezi^res’ valuable ‘ S., ses CEuvres et ses Critiques’ (Par. i860); 
Lacroix’s ‘Histoire de Pinfluence de S. sur le Th(&tre Francis' 
(Bruxelles 1856); and Reymond’s ‘Corneille, S., et Goethe’ 
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(Par. 1864). A complete translation by F. V. Hugo (Par. 
1859-64) was introduced by a singular, striking, if somewhat 
fantastic rhapsody by Victor Hugo himself, entitled 1 William S.’ 
(Par. 1864 ; translated by Baillot, 1864). Lastly, M. Taine has 
drawn a highly-coloured and excessively French portrait of S. 
in. his ‘ History of English Literature * (Edin. 1873-74), in which 
he speaks of him as * a nature poetical, immoral, inspired, supe- 
rior to reason, by the sudden revelations of its seer’s madness,’ 
and remarks that ‘the “sweet abandonment of love” was the 
great occupation of his life.’ 

In German literature, on the other hand, S. has been natural- 
ised as no other writer ever has been in the literature of a 
foreign country. He was to some extent known even before the 
time of Lessing (see Cohn’s 4 S. in Germany,’ 1865), but that 
great critic was really the first to recognise and proclaim his true 
value. In the 4 Literaturbriefe ’ (1759 and onwards) he, along 
with Moses Mendelssohn, powerfully upheld S. and the ro- 
mantic drama against the prevailing French taste of the age, 
whose critical dictator was Gottsched. In the 4 Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic’ (1767-69 ) Lessing, aided by Schroder on the 
stage, still further expounded the new doctrines, which were 
taken up by Herder in an essay on S. (1772) ; while in the pre- 
vious year we find Goethe, at a students’ celebration at Strass* 
burg, uttering an eloquent panegyric upon the newly-discovered 
genius. Meanwhile Wieland had translated twenty-two of the dra- 
mas ( 1 762-66), and his translation was completed by Eschenburg 
C 1 775 )- Goethe wrote his ‘Gotz’ (1773) ‘in the .Shakespearean 
manner,' and struck the keynote of modern Shakespearean criti- 
cism in his analysis of Hamlet in 4 Wilhelm Meister' (1795), 
though he afterwards modified his views in his essay, 4 S. und 
kein Ende’ (1813). Schiller throughout his whole career was 
profoundly influenced by S., and the minor poets of the 4 Sturm- 
und-Drang ’ period — Lenz, Klinger, &c. — idolised, copied, and 
caricatured S. to an extravagant degiee. With A. W. Schlegel 
and F. L. Tieck, however, lies the true credit of having intro- 
duced S. to the great German public. Their translation, com- 
menced as early as 1797 and continued slowly until it was 
published m its complete form at Berlin between 1825 and 1833, 
is so admirable in every point that it remains the standard Ger- 
man rendering in spite of many able attempts by such men as 
the Vosses, Simrock, Freiligrath, Bodenstcdt, Ileyse, Bottger, 
and Doling to supersede it. (See Bernays' 4 Zur Entstchungs 
geschichtc <lcs Schlegel’sclien S.,’ Leip. 1872.) Schlegel’s ‘Lec- 
tures on Diamatic Ait and Literature/ delivered at Vienna in 
180S (translated by Black, 2d ed. 1846), so much resemble those 
of Coleridge in the general tone of criticism that the latter has 
been accused of plagiaiism, though the accusation has been 
thoroughly refuted. The chief merit which they had in common 
was that of regarding S.’s dramas as masterly not only in matter 
but also in form, and shaking off entiiely the trammels of the 
French quasi- Aristotelian prejudices. Tieck also published 
some suggestive, though unequal, criticisms. (See Delius’ 4 Die 
Tieck’schc S.-kiitik belcuchlet’ (Bonn 1846). Since then the 
range of Shakespearean study has widened and deepened in Ger- 
many, until a few years ago her scholars were able justly to 
claim that they had done more for the elucidation of our great 
poet than we had ourselves, though now, perhaps, such a claim 
could scarcely be maintained. Ulrici, in his ‘S.'s Dramatic 
Art’ (1846; 3d cd. translated by L. D. Schmitz, 1876), seeks 
to find a central ethical idea in each drama. A less transcend- 
ental aesthetic is applied by Gcrvinus, whose 4 S. Commentaries’ 
(1849, Miss Bunnett’s translation, with intioduction by Fuorni- 
vall, 2d ed. 1877), are elaborate, and, fiom his own point of 
view, exhaustive. The fault of this school of criticism is a 
strained desire to bring S. as a whole into harmony with some 
particular ethical or Aesthetic theory. 4 II devient/ says Me- 
zicres, 4 pantheiste avec les uns [Rosencranz and Fischer] 


In his ‘Vorlesungen fiber S.’ (2d ed. Berl. 1874) he expressly 
disclaims all wish an S. dsthetisirende Gcistesg vmnastik zu 
treiben , and yet is eminently suggestive and thorough. See also 
his 4 S. Fragen* (Berl. 1077), as well as Ilebler’s 4 Aufsatze 
fiber S.’ (2d ed. Bern 1874), and Tschischwitz’s 4 S.-Forsch- 
ungen * (Ilalle 1868). The idolatry of S. in a certain school has 
called forth an able counter-criticism in Rumelin’s 4 S.-Studien ’ 
(Stuttg. 1 866), and Benedix’s 4 Die Shakespearomatiie ’ (Stuttg. 
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1873). The Deutsche S. - Gesellschaft i which has its head- 
quarters at Weimar, is doing work very similar to that 
of our own S. Society. Its ‘Jahrbuch/ first published in 
Berlin in 1865, * s now under the editorship of Dr. Karl 
Eke, whose 4 Essays on S.’ have been translated by L. D. 
Schmitz (1874), an d who has recently published another collec-. 
tion of essays entitled 1 William S/ (Haile 1876). Professor 
Hertzberg is also doing valuable work under the auspices 
of the Society. To Delius’ admirable edition of S/s works 
(English text with German notes) we have already referred. His 
4 Abhandlungen zu S.’ (Elberfeld 1878) are also to be noted. 
In 4 Die Quellen des S.’ (Bonn 1873), Professor Simrock treats 
the sources of S.’s plots, &c., from the point of view of a com- 
parative mythologist ; and, among the most valuable of recent 
German contributions to Shakespearean study, we must note 
Dr. Schmidt’s 4 S. -Lexicon* (Berl. 1874-76). 

Shale, the rock resulting from stratified and hardened mud 
and clay. It consists in great part of alumina and silica, 
often highly coloured by oxide of iron ; this produces a red- 
dish-brown colour ; bituminous shales are black, while the 
ordinary varieties are usually grey. It is of very common 
occurrence in various geological formations, typically so in 
the Carboniferous, where it is known to the colliers as 4 bind ’ 
or 4 blaes ; * it very generally contains remains of lepidoden- 
droid plants, ferns, &c., and is frequently so highly charged 
witli carbonaceous matter as to pass by insensible gradations 
into coal. The Torbanehill mineral, which occurred near 
Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire, but is now exhausted, so shared 
in its character the appearance both of coal and slate, that a 
long and famous lawsuit was needed to decide the question. 
Immense quantities of S. are now raised in the coalfields of 
Scotland, and also in certain English localities, for the pro- 
duction of paraffin, &c., the yield varying in good samples 
from 20 to 50, and in exceptional cases even 70, gallons of 
crude oil per ton. Certain shales in the Liassic formation can 
be made to yield similar products, and in all probability many 
of the anthracite shales of the Silurian system will soon be 
in like manner utilised. Alum can also be profitably ob- 
tained from many shales, but although a few large works have 
already sprung up for its manufacture, the process is still capable 
of very great extension. Some of the softer shales are often 
groun- 1 down separately or along with clay in the manufacture 
of bricks, drain-pipes, &c., and the finer qualities of slate-pencil 
consist of sticks of soft grey S. In the United Kingdom, in 1874, 
362,747 tons of S. were pi educed, chiefly oil-S. See Paraffin. 

Shalloon', a kind of worsted stuff, originally manufactured at 
Chalons, m France, of which the name is a corruption. 

ShalPop (Fr. schaloupe), a broad, open, schooner-rigged 
boat, with two masts. 

Shallot (Fr. eschalot te } from Lat. Ascalonitis ), the Allium 
Ascaloniaim of botanists, is a native of Palestine; particularly, 
it is said, the coast districts about Askalon. The bulbs are 
compound, separating like garlic into ‘cloves.’ These are used 
in the same way as onions in soups and stews ; in a raw state 
are cut small as a sauce, and also make an excellent pickle. 

Sh&'n|amsm, the name applied to the religion of the Turan- 
ian races inhabiting Siberia and N.E. Europe, whose cultus and 
mythology are wholly influenced by a belief in magic, and con- 
sequently animistic in their character. All the spirits to whom 
they offer homage, chief among them Ukko the Heaven-God, 
arc nature-bemgs, less eminent for mbral gifts than magic powers, 
whose dreaded force, however, may be averted or even turned 
to advantage by means of the spells of 4 shamans * or sorcerers. 
Concerning the title shaman , Max Muller observes in Chips from 
a German IVotkshop , vol. i. p. 190: — ‘The only trace of the 
influence of Buddhism among the Kudic races, the Fins, Lapps, 
&c., is found in the name of their priests, Shaman being sup- 
posed to be a corruption of Sramana, a name applied to Buddha 
and to Buddhist priests in general.’ And concerning the 
Shamans themselves Castrbn says that they 4 are practised in all 
sorts of conjuring-tricks, by which they know how to dazzle the 
simple crowd, and inspire gt eater trust in themselves.’ One of 
their commonest tricks, described by him in Reiseberichie^ p. 1 73, 
resembles closely the performance of the Davenport Brothers. 
The shaman sits bound in the midst of a darkened chamber, 
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wlien suddenly bears growl and serpents hiss, and lo l the door 
opens, and the wizard, unbound, enters from without. See 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture (2 vols. Lond. 1871). 

Sham'li, a town in the district of Mozuffemuggur, N.W. Pro- 
vinces, British India, on the E. Jumna Canal, 24 miles W. of 
Mozuffemuggur. There is some trade and manufacture, but the 
people suffer from malaria caused by bad drainage. Pop. (1872) 
9177. During the mutiny of 1857 S. was captured by the muti- 
neers, and 1 13 of its brave native defenders were killed. 

Shamm'ai was the colleague of Hiilel I. (q. v.) during part 
of his presidency of the Jewish Sanhedrim (n.c. 30--A.D. 10). 
Of his personal history very little is known. He is said to have 
been of a stern, forbidding temper ; in which respect, as well as 
in his decisions on many rabbinical questions, he was the anti- 
thesis of his colleague. The disciples of the two — the school of 
Hiilel and the school of S. —formed two irreconcilable parties, 
whose mutual antipathy showed itself not merely in words but 
sometimes in blows and bloodshed. 

Sham'oy, or Shamm'y. See Chamois. 

Sha'mo. See Gobi. 

Sham'rock (Ir. Gael, seamarog, compounded oiseamar, ‘tre- 
foil/ and og, ‘little/ Prior ) is the national badge of Ireland — 
worn by many Irish on St. Patrick’s Day. I11 the Dublin and 
Covent Garden markets both the black nonsuch ( Medlcago lupu - 
Una) and the white clover ( Trifolium repens ) are sold and 
accepted as the emblem. According to Dr. Moore of Glasnevin, 
j the fust of these has for many years been recognised in Ireland 
as the true S. 

Shatnyl or Schamyl (Eng. ‘ Samuel ’), was born at Himri 
in Northern Daghestan, in 1797. He was a member of a family 
of high descent, and soon became a leader among the Circassians. 
Perceiving that the tribes, if disunited, would inevitably succumb 
to th'e aggressive force of Russia, he zealously seconded the efforts 
of Kasi Moliah, a Mohammedan reformer, to produce unity 
among them. In 1832, when Himri was besieged by the 
Russians, he fought with great gallantry, and after the fall of the 
place, he miraculously escaped, though pierced by two balls. In 
1834, Kasi Moliah having been slain, S. was chosen chief. He at 
once set about organising the tribes, and defeated the Russians 
in 1837. In 1839, however, they captured the fortress of 
Akulgo, into which he had thrown himself, and, lest he should 
escape, put to the sword every being in the place. Yet 
the hero managed to escape, and recommenced the war with 
greater zeal and daring than ever. By 1844 he had established 
a regular government, with Dargo as capital, lie contrived to 
keep his enemy at bay till 1852. In that year Bariatinsky suc- 
ceeded in detaching several tribes from S. , and cowed others by 
systematic devastation. After a brief respite during the Crimean 
war, S. was again hard pressed in 1858, when the Russians 
destroyed upwards of 100 villages. In 1859 his last fortress fell, 
and after wandering for some months among the mountains, he 
was captured at Gounib. Taken to St. Petersburg, he received 
a pension, and was chivalrously treated by the Czar. He died at 
Medina when returning from Mecca in March 1871. 

Shanghai', the chief commercial city in China, in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-su, on the left bank of the Wusung, 14 miles 
from the Yang-tse-kiang, is built on a level tract of alluvial soil, 
intersected by navigable water channels. It stretches for 2 
miles along the river, and is surrounded by a wall 3 miles 
long, outside of which are populous suburbs. The houses arc 
built of brick and the streets arc narrow, dirty, and overcrowded. 
S. contains numerous temples, chief among which arc the Ching - 
hwang, or temple of the city gods, and the temples of the god of 
war and the god of riches. It has a Roman Catholic cathedral 
and several mission churches. To the N. of the town is the 
foreign settlement, consisting of three quarters — the French, 
English, and American or llongkew. These colonies occupy 
territorial concessions, and are self-governing. The French 
municipality ^ is called the * Counseil de l’Administration 
Municipale Frai^aise/ the English and American joint execu- 
tive is the 1 Council for the Foreign Community of S. f There 
are also consular courts, an English Imperial court, and a 
mixed court. The working of these courts has been a subject 
of much perplexity. By the * China and Japan Order in Council, 


1878,’ published on 23d August of that year, a supreme BrilUh I 
court for all China has been established. 5 . was opened to foreign 1 
traders in 1842. In 1853 the Taeping rebels seized it, and held 
it till 1855. They laid waste the surrounding country and much 
hindered the commercial progress of S. Although tranquillity 
has long since been restored, much of the neighbourhood is still 
scantily peopled. The foreign quarter, now inhabited by large 
I numbers of Chinese, has many fine residences, warehouses, 
factories, dockyards, &c. But the Chinese still manifest much 
opposition to engineering works. The mouth of the Wusung 
is obstructed by a bar, and the Wusung Railway, 9J miles ] 
long, was opened by an English company as far as Kang wan, in 
June 1876. The working of the line, interfered with by native 
officials for a time, was resumed in December 1876, and the 
number of passengers during that month amounted to 17,527, of 
whom 15,873 were third class. A Polytechnic Institute and 
Museum have been opened to educate the natives. The 
numerous canals will long prevent the extension of rail- 
ways, while in regard to steamships the Chinese are becoming 
our serious rivals. A native company under government 
protection conducts the local traffic in the Yang-tse-kiang, 
and a large native iron foundry has been started at Hongkow. 
S, has some manufactures of silks, glass, paper, coarse cotton 
goods, and gold, silver, and ivory wares, but is chiefly im- 
portant for commerce. The district itself does not consume 
much, but it forms a centre for communication with all N. 
China, above 7000 junks being employed in transit traffic. 
In 1876 S. imported foreign goods to the value of £12,556,134, 
as follows: — Of opium (chiefly Malwa), £4,848,738; cotton 
piece-goods, ,£4,706,856; woollen piece-goods, £1,096,60 6; 
iron, £154,462 lead, £i75>3995 timber, £228,627; coal 
(121,029 tons), £175,000; also much ginseng, isinglass, sea- 
weed, &c. In addition to the above, £1,435,246 worth of 
foreign goods were imported indirectly from Hong-Kong and 
other ports. As £463,736 were re-exported to foreign countries, 
and .49,735,544 to other ports of China, the net value of the 
imports of foreign goods to S. was £3,792,110. Great Britain 
sent nearly half the gross quantity, viz., £6,063,974. Of native 
produce (chiefly silk, tea, cotton, straw -bags, bamboos, bean- 
cake, buttons, chinaware, fans, fish, flower-seeds, fruit, fungus, 
ginseng, grass-cloth, hats, hemp, hides, deer-horns, matting, oil, 
opium, paper, rhubarb, rice, skins, sugar, tallow, tobacco, &c.), 
$. imported from other Chinese ports £1 1, 191,873, anti from 
Hong-Kong £299,629 ; and re-exported to other Chinese ports, 
£3,765,762; to foreign countiics and Hong-Kong, £4,90:, 154 
(of which £2,981,419 went to Great Britain). Thus the net im- 
ports of native produce at S. amounted to £2,734,586. The 
exports of native produce from S. was to foieign countries, 
£7,500,71 7; to Hong-Kong, £240,506; to other Chinese 
ports, £3,167,528; total, £10,908,751. Adding to this the 
value of the re-exports of native pioducc as given above, the 
gross value of the export trade wa £19,665,667. The chief 
exports (besides re-exports) were silk, lea, raw cotton, nankeens, 
earthenware, wheat, vegetables, &r. During 1876 there entered 
1407 steamers of 1,158,219 tons (of which 517 of 463,469 tons 
were British), and 549 sailing ships of 144,062 tons (of which 
204 of 81,560 tons were British); and there cleared 1395 steameis 
of 1,143,625 tons (of which 512 of 455,326 tons were British); 
and 572 sailing ships of 156,624 tons (of which 210 of 87,250 
tons were British). Of the other vessels that entered the port 
in 1876, 504 of 348,234 tons were American, 461 of 223, 2p2 
Chinese, 94 of 54,258 German, 39 of 57,462 French, and 47 of 
51,456 Japanese. In 1876 the foreign settlements contained 
160 firms and 1951 whites, besides 151,000 Chinese (including 
boat population). Total pop. of S. (1876) 278,000. 

Shanklin Sand, a name commonly applied to the Lower 
Greensand of geologists. It occupies a position between the 
Wealden strata and the Gault, and is typically represented in 
the Isle of Wight and on the coast of Kem. Its greatest thick- 
ness is about 800 feet, made up of calcareous sandstones, sands, 
and clays. The latter are in many cases used as fuller’s earth. 
The fossils are numerous and chiefly marine, though remains 
of reptiles, such as Iguanodon manielli y are occasionally found. 

Shannon (the Senas of Ptolemy; Irish Gael, the 4 Old River/ 
probably meaning that from time immemorial people had lived 
on its banks or fished in its waters), the largest river of Ireland, 
rises at the S. base of Cuilcagh Mountain in'the county of Cavan, 
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at a height of 280 feet above the sea, flows first S.W. and then 
S. through Loughs Allen, Forbes, Ree, and Derg to near Lime- 
nek, where it turns W. and joins the Atlantic by an estuary 43 
miles long, and 7 miles wide at its entrance. Its total length is 
220 miles, and its drainage area is 6946 sq. miles. It receives 
from the W. the Boyle, Suck, and Fergus ; from the E. and S. 
the Inny, Brosna, Mulkear, and Maigue. The navigation of 
the river was formerly much impeded by shallows and sand- 
banks, but upwards of ,£500,000 having been spent upon im- 
provements by the commissioners who were appointed in 1837, 
navigation is now clear from the upper extremity of Lough Allen 
to Limerick, a distance of 143 miles, forming, with the Boyle and 
Strokcstown branches, a river and canal communication of 158 
miles, for large vessels 129 miles. The S. is connected with Dublin 
by the Grand Canal from S. hat hour near Banagher, and by the 
Royal Canal, which joins it at Tarmonbany, near Longford. 

Shan-se', a province in the N. of China (q. v.), W. of Pc- 
chi-li. Area, 65,969 sq. miles; pop. (1852) 20,166,072. The 
surface is mountainous, and coal, iron, and copper are found. 
Though the land is fertile, the supply of water is irregular, and 
from 1875 t0 1878 this province, along with Shen-se, llo-nan, and 
part of Pe-chi-li, has been desolated by famine. Five million 
persons have penslied in S. alone, and in the district of Tae-yuen, 
the capital of S., the population, according to the Roman Catho- 
lic bishop, has been reduced from 1,000,000 to 160,000. 

Shap 'inshay, one of the Orkney Islands (q. v.) off the coast 
of Pomona, about 5 miles N. of Kirkwall, is of irregular shape. 
Tts extiome length is 6 miles, its breadth 4^ ; pop. (1871) 949. 
The island is flat and well cultivated. 

Sh&'ri (‘ river ’), a large Central African river which enters 
Lake Tchad (q. v. ) at its southern extremity after a course pro- 
bably exceeding 600 miles in length. Previous to dividing into 
the several mouths by which it enters the lake, the breadth of 
the S. is fully 600 yaids. 

Shark, the name given to the larger fishes belonging to the 
division Selachir of the order Elasmpbranchii (q. v.). Included 
in this group is the Dog-Fish (q. v.), which resembles the S. in 
most points of structure. The body of the S. is long and taper- 
ing. The tail is unequally lobed. The mouth is placed on the 
under smface of the head, thus compelling the animal to turn 
on its back in order to Lite freely. The nostrils aie on the 
under surface of the snout, and the gill-openings or branchial 
slits are numerous — five being common. The dorsal fins number 
one or two ; the ventral fins, as in all eiasmobranchiate fishes, 
occurung towards the icar of the body. The gills are in the 
form of pockets, lined by a vascular iriembiane, thus differing 
fimn the oidinary comb-like gills of common fishes ; the opercu- 
lum or gill-cover m the latter being n want mg. Water passes 
into the gills by the mouth, and is ejected by the gill-slits, but it 
may also pa f -s into the gills by two aper tuies named spiral les , on 
the head, which open into the mouth-cavity, as in the skates and 
lays. The scales of the S. aie plaeoid The eggs are contained 
in capsules 01 cases of horny matter lesembling seaweed. Theve 
egg-cases aie popularly named ‘Mermaids’ Purses,’ and aie fre- 
quently met with on the sea-coasts. As far as development is 
concerned, the S. is notable for a structuie which in some dcgiee 
resembles the Placenta (q. v. ) of higher animals. This placenta , 
however, though aiding in the development of the young, is not 
strictly homologous with the structure of that name occurring in 
Mammalia (q. v.). The skeleton of the S. is cartilaginous; its 
rudimentary nature contrasting with the high organisation of the 
brain and other soft parts. 

Of sharks a large number of genera and species exist. One 
of the best known is the White S. {Care harms vulgaris), found 
in the Mediterranean and other seas, and sometimes attaining 
a length of 25 or 30 feet. It is a ferocious creature ; its teeth 
are similar and have notched edges, and its liver affords oil. It 
is captured by means of a strong line and hook. The Blue S. 
( Squalus glaums) also occurs in the Mediterranean Sea, and is 
found occasionally on the S. coasts of Britain. Its average 
length is 7 or 8 feet ; it is destructive to food-fishes, and is fie- 
quently captured 111 fishermen’s nets. The Fox-S. or Thresher, 
also named the Sea-Ape {Alopias vulpes ), attains a length of 
from 10 to 12 or 15 feet. It is notable for the great develop- 
ment of the upper lobe of the tail. The Fox-S. is sometimes 
captured off the British coa.V.s, but is more frequently met with 


in the Atlantic Ocean. One of the most Singular members of 
this group is the Hammerheaded S. {Zygcena malleus ), the head 
of which is lengthened laterally to form two prominent processes 
on which the eyes are placed. The hammerhead is common in 
the Mediterianean, but is also found in the S. coasts of Britain. 
The Porbeagle S. {Isurus cornubicus) and the Beaumaris S. (/. 
Monensis) are two notable British species of S., the former mea- 
suring from 4 to 6 feet. The huge Basking S. (Selsche or Cctor- 
hinus maximus ) attains an occasional length of from 35 to 40 feet. | 
It is common round both the northern and southern coasts of 
Britain, and despite its huge proportions does not appear to be 
of a ferocious disposition. The Greenland S. (Scymna borealis) 
attains a length of from 12 to 14 feet, and is said to attack whales 
and allied mammals of the N. Sea3. The Spinous S. {Echino- 
rhittus spinosus) derives its name from the fact that its placoid 
scales are provided with spines. It attains a length of 7 or 8 
feet, and is northern in its distribution. The fishery for S. is pro- 
secuted chiefly on the N. coasts of Europe. The liver is valued 
for its oil, but the flesh of several species is not unpalatable. 

Sharp ($), a musical sign, which, when used as a prefix, raises 
a note one semitone above its normal position on the scale. 
The sign for double S., raising a note two semitones, is x . 

Sharp, William, a line engraver, was bom in London, 
January 29, 1749. He served an apprenticeship to a bright 
engraver, and after much rough humble work, acquired some 
skill as a writing engraver. On the publication of the Novelist's 
Library he gained a high reputation by his treatment of Stothard’s 
graceful drawings, but his full power was only shown later in his 
execution of large plates, such as Guido’s 4 Doctors of the Church 
Disputing,* West’s 4 King Lear in the Storm,’ Carlo Dolci’s 
4 Virgin and Child,’ and Coplev’s 4 Siege of Gibraltar ’ and * The 
Parting of Charles I. from his Family.’ He was elected an 
honorary member of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, and of 
the Royal Academy of Munich in 1814, and died at Chiswick, 
July 25, 1824. S. was one of the ablest of English engravers, 
his style being at once manly and nervous. 

Sharpe, James, was the son of the sheriff-clerk of Banff- 
shire, and was born in Banff Castle, May 1618. By the mother’s 
side he was connected with the Earls of Rothes. He studied 
at Marisclial College, Aberdeen. When the Solemn League 
and Covenant was framed, lie brought odium upon himself by 
discountenancing it, and ictired for some time to England, where 
he made the acquaintance of some of the great English divines, 
such as Saunderson and Taylor. At the commencement of the 
civil wars he returned home, and shortly afterwards was 
appointed professor of philosophy at St. Andrews. In 1648 
he became nnnistei of Crail, and resigned his chair. At this 
time he had the reputation of being a warm Presbyterian. 
Cromwell rather admired his abilities and tact S. was secretly 
but actively engaged in the schemes of Monk for Charles’s 
restoiation, and was sent to Breda to seek that monarch’s 
adhesion to the Presbytenan form of worship. Pie came back 
with a letter from the King expiessing a resolution to preserve 
the government of the Church of Scotland as 4 settled by law.* 
To Charles (and perhaps by this time to S.) the phrase meant 
Episcopacy ; to the Scotch ministers it meant Presbyleiianism. 
In r66i he was consecrated Archbishop of St. Andrews, and 
was credited with a full share of those cruel and oppressive mea- 
sures by which the government sought to destroy the national 
form of religion. ^His life was first attempted by a fanatical 
preacher named Mitchell (July 19, 1668), and finally taken by 
a band of persecuted Presbyterian desperadoes at Magus Moor, 
near St. Andrews, 3d May 1679, under circumstances that might 
awaken sympathy even among those who detest his policy and 
do not admire his character. See A True and Impartial Account 
of the Most Reverend Father in God, Dr. James Sharp , Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews (1719)1 and Burton’s history of Scotland. 

Sharp'shooters were soldiers skilled in the use of the 
musket or rifle who in warfare acted independently of the mass 
of troops, their special function being to shoot down particular 
individuals. The name fell into disuse after the formation of 
corps of riflemen and the inq movement of army organisation. 

Shat-el-Arab, See Euphrates. 

Shave-Grass. Sec Lquisktum. 
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Shawl (Pcrs. and I laid. $hal)> an outer garment for covering 
the shoulders, worn particularly by women, and also by men in 
the East ; the plaid, a kind of S., likewise forms a part of the 
distinctive costume of the Scottish Highlanders. Shawls are 
made of wool, silk, cotton, or other textile material. The 
costly shawls produced in the valley of Kashmir and in the 
Punjaub with the soft inner wool {pashmina) of the Thibet goat 
have acknowledged pre-eminence ; in fact, for texture, beauty of 
design, and harmony of colour, no finer fabric is produced at 
the loom. The wool retains colours of the most brilliant and 
delicate hue. The Indian loom is vertical and very rude, and it 
carries many skewers or spindles wound with the various dyed 
wools necessary for the pattern ; no shuttle is employed. Figured 
Kashmir shawls are of two kinds — I. those in which the pattern 
is woven with the ground at the loom, and 2. those wherein the 
foundation of plain pashmina cloth is alone loom-woven, the 
pattern being afterwards wrought in by elaborate needlework. 
The former, ‘Tilikar’ or ‘Kani Kar,* are more valuable than 
the latter, ‘ Amli Kar ; ’ ^300 not being an uncommon price in 
Kashmir for one of the first quality weighing 7 lbs. Export 
duties, cost of carriage, and risk of damage in transit greatly 
enhance the sum demanded for such a S. by an English or 
French broker. The loom-woven shawls are seldom executed 
in one piece, but in several strips which are darned together 
with marvellous neatness. For both kinds of Kashmir shawls 
borders having a silk warp aie separately yoven and sewn on. 
Amritsir is the great emporium of the Indian S. trade. In 1851 
the total yearly value of the exports was about £8 5,000, and it 
increased annually till 1862, in which year nearly £300,000 
were reached. Since then European competition with imitation 
Indian shawls has led to a decline in the exports. 

The first attempt in Europe to manufacture shawls in the Indian 
style was made at Norwich in 1784 ; the earliest were woven in 
pieces and joined together, but in 1805, with improved appliances, 
shawls were executed in one piece. In Paisley and Edinburgh 
the manufacture was established in 1802. The products of the 
former place have gained considerable celebrity for beauty and 
cheapness ; and while the trade still languishes there, in Edin- 
burgh it has been extinct for thirty years. Pans began the 
manufacture early in this century, and the invention of the 
Jacquard loom soon afier greatly advanced it. Increased 
economy in the production was effected about 1834 by the intro- 
duction of a process called epoulinJ. The imitation Indian S. 
industry finds its greatest development and perfection at the 
present time in Lyon and Vienna, where imported Thibet goat 
wool, and also the finest Electoral wool-fleeces, are used ; but in 
these places, as elsewhere, the industry is decaying. The manu- 
facture of common plain and checquered woollen shawls of large 
and small sizes is briskly carried on in Scotland, at Tillicoultry, 
Alva, Alloa, and other towns on the Forth, and also at Paisley. 
Huddersfield, Rochdale, Chipping-Norton, and other English 
towns are also important seats for the production of figured 
shawls, plaids, and mauds in wool and mohair. In America, 
Massachusetts has won considerable reputation for the lightness 
and softness of its all-wool plaid shawls — formerly known as the 
Bay State S., after the mill which originated it — of which there 
is an immense production. 'I J Silk shawls embrace the crapes, in 
imitation of Chinese work, made at Norwich and Lyon, and the 
gienadines, chenilles, &c., chiefly of French manufacture. 

She'a. See Bass i a. 

Shearing -Machine', the name given to a machine used 
m the manufactuic of woollen cloth, for shortening the nap and 
smoothing the surface, and also to one employed in cutting iron 
plates, bars, &c. 

Shears (from the Old Eng. safran, * lo cut ’), an instrument 
resembling scissors of a laigc and heavy make, having two 
bevelled cutting edges, and loops or wooden handles varying 
much in shape. S. take the form best adapted for the use they 
are to be put to, whether for cutting cloth, grass-borders or 
hedges, metal plates or pipes, or clipping sheep. 

Shear'water ( Puffinus ), a genus of Natatorial birds allied to 
the Petrel (q. v.), ana represented by the Greater S. {P. major or 
rimreus), and the Manx S. {P. anglorum). The wings are long 
and pointed, and the hinder toe is rudimentary. The bill is long, 
and the upper mandible is curved or hooked at its tip. The 
Greater S., also named the Cinereous S., attains a length of 17 or 
18 mches, and is of a sooty brown hue above and giey below. 


It occurs on the S.W. coasts of Britain ; the Manx S., found on 
the N. coasts, has a wider distribution than the other species. 
The Manx S. is of smaller size, and is greyish black above and 
white below. The name S. is also applied to the Rhyticops nigra , 
also specifically named the Crimson S. or Scissor Bill. 

Sheath'-Bill {Chtonis), a peculiar genus of Rasorial birds, of 
which the C. alba or White occurring in the Australian 
and New Zealand coasts and on the islands of the South Seas, 
is a good example. The bill is short and stoutly made, its base 
being covered by a horny sheath, which the bird can erect or 
depress at will. % The colour of the bird is pure white, and its 
length averages 15 inches. The hinder toe is short and elevated 
on the tarsus ; the front toes long and united at the base. The 
food consists of molluscs and crustaceans. 

Sheath'ing, in shipbuilding, is a covering of plates of copper 
or an alloy of that metal applied to the bottom of a wooden ship, 
to protect it from the ravages and attachment of marine animals 
and weeds. Muntz’s metal, composed of 60 parts of copper and 
40 of zinc, is very generally employed. Sheets of various sizes 
and thicknesses are used, and they are nailed to the ships* bottom 
with nails composed of copper and tin, each sheet slightly over- 
lapping its neighbour. Copper S. was introduced into the 
British navy in 1783. Its efficacy lies in oxidation by the sea- 
water, but this change proceeds so rapidly that the copper requires 
renewal every five years or thereby. Muntz’s S. was patented 
in 1832 ; it resists oxidation, and is very durable and cleanly. 

Sheave is the grooved wheel in a block or pulley over which 
the rope or chain runs. 

SheT>a. See Sab^eans. 

Sheboy'gan, a town of Wisconsin, U.S., on Lake Michigan, 
at the mouth of the S. river, 60 miles N. of Milwaukie. It has 
a fine harbour, where 500,000 bushels of wheat arc annually 
shipped, 10 churches, 3 newspapers, and numerous manufactories, 
while there are many mills at the S. Falls, on the river, 6 miles 
above S. Top. (1875)6828. 

Shechem. See Nabi.tjs. 

Shechinah (late Heb. ‘habitation,’ from Ileb. skaehan , ‘to 
dwell*) is a term which is not found in the Bible, but which 
was used by the later Jews, and borrowed from them by Chris- 
tians. to express the Divine Presence. It is first used in the Tar- 
gums as a periphrasis for God, with special reference to his pre- 
sence in the Tabernacle and Solomon’s Temple, although not 111 
Zerubbabel’s, for the absence of the S. from the latter was among 
the points in which it differed from the former. Its return, 
however, was expected in the time of the Messiah. The visible 
symbol of the S. was a most brilliant light or glory enveloped m 
a cloud, so that in general only the cloud was visible, but some- 
times appearing out of the cloud {if Lxod. xui. 21, xiv. 24, xix. 

9, 16, 18, xxiv. 16, 17, xl. 34, 35 ; Num. vii. 89, ix. 15, 16, xiv. 

10, xvi. 19, 42). It is distinctly to be understood that the name 
S. is never applied in the Targums either to the cloud or the 
glory, but only to the presence which is indicated by these things. 
Allusions to the S. are supposed to occur in the New Testament 
{cf Luke ii. 9 ; John i, 14 ; Acts vii. 2, 55 ; Rom. ix. 4 ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 9 ; Rev. xxi. 3). 

Sheep {ovi ^ ), a genus of Ruminant (q. v.) quadrupeds, 
belonging to the family Bovida. Both sexes as a rule have horns, 
but in some S. horns are wanting in the female. The forehead 
is flat or concave. No special odoriferous secretion is exhaled 
from the male S. as from the goat. The domestic S. ( 0 . aries) 
is the typical species, but there are very numerous varieties of 
it. The various ‘wild’ S. seem to differ materially from exist- 
ing domestic breeds, but it is quite possible that the process of 
domestication and breeding by man may have generated these 
diffeicnccs. Wild S. arc inhabitants of mountainous regions. 
Timid in the domesticated state, the ram will nevertheless occa- 
sionally defend itself and its flock with fortitude and pugnacity, 
and may pit itself with success even against the bull ; butting with 
great force and agility, and even throwing its antagonist. The 
wool of wild S. is short, and there is an outer covering of long 
hair ; domestication and breeding have, however, the effect of in- 
creasing the wool and diminishing the hair. In certain breeds 
of S. which have been neglected, the hairy outer coat becomes 
better developed than in ordinary breeds, and a reversion to the 
natural state of the fleece is thus seen* Of fotcign breeds one 
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of the most remarkable is the Fat-tailed S. of Tartary and Syria. 

It is remarkable for the development of fat on the tail and hinder- 
quarters— a development weighing from 40 to 80 lbs. The 
Cretan or Wallachian S. has large horns and soft wool. The 
Moufflon (a. v.) is represented by the Argali (q. v.) of Siberia 
and Central Asia. 1 he Bearded Argali, or Aoudad (q. v.), is 
the Ammotragus Tragelaphus of N. Africa. The Rocky Moun- 
tain S., or Bighorn (q. v.), is famous alike for its flesh and wool. 

Of the breeds of S. which have become extinct, one of the most 
curious was the Ancon or Otter S., the ancestor of which 
was bred from an ordinary ewe and ram by Seth Wright, a 
Massachusetts farmer during last century. It had a long 
body and very short legs, and a whole flock was bred from it, 
the progeny always being either a pure Ancon or an ordinary S. 
The Ancon breed was neglected after the introduction of the 
Merino (q. v.), perhaps the most famous of all the breeds of S. 
The Merino S. is difficult to fatten, and its flesh is not of high 
quality. The horns of the males are spirally twisted ; the 
females are usually hornless. The merinoes are kept in large 
flocks m Spain, the flocks being driven to the mountains in sum- 
mer, and the winter spent chiefly in Andalusia. The chief 
shepherd, or mayoral \ has charge of a large number of flocks, in | 
each of which 10,000 S. may be included. S. -shearing begins in 
Spain on May 1st, and is performed under cover, the S. being 
kept closely confined together, the perspiration causing the fleece 
to separate readily. In Germany the merino breed is highly 
valued, and at Stolpen in Saxony the most famous breed is 
cultivated. The merinos were first regularly brought lo Britain 
in 1787, but the native varieties are more valuable to the British 
S. -breeder. One of the most famous breeds is the Blackfaced 
S. (q v.) of the N, of Scotland, which pi events close resemblance 
in many points to the wild S. The Welsh S. has also both sexes 
horned, and allied to the latter are the Shetland S. and that breed 
found in the N. islands of Scotland. The Forest S. was so named 
from its being bred in the ancient forest-lands. It is almost ex- 
tinct, but wheiever bied, the mutton is in demand. The Dorset 
S. is a breed with small horns in both sexes. The Cheviot S. 
(q. v.) is a well-known breed in Scotland and in many parts of 
England, its characteristics being the absence of horns in both 
sexes, and its adaptation to high lands. The Leicester breed is 
also hornless ; its wool is long, and it fattens readily on flat lands. 
The Cotswold or Gloucester S. was celebrated in the Middle Ages. 
It is now, however, crossed with other breeds, and specially with 
the Lcicestei S. The famous Southdown S. is hornless, generally 
white-coloured, has a short curly fleece, and will bleed with 
facility when crossed by most other varieties. The Iceland S. is 
notable fm the number of its horns. The wool is long and fine, 
and the flesh is of excellent quality. S.L breeding has become an 
art on which the highest skill of the biecdcr and agriculturist 
is brought to bear. The young me born in spimg, and one, 
two, or three lambs may be produced at a lmlh. The lambs are 
suckled for about three mouths, the annual S. -shearing taking 
place m May. The milk of the S. was used in ancient times, 
but even 111 the most primitive distucts it is rarely drunk at the 
piesent lime. The food consists of glasses, supplemented by 
turnips, mangold -wtirzcl, beans, oil-cake, and other foddci. The 
diseases of S. (see Rot) are numerous, and have been made the 
subject of special study by vetcrinaiians 

The Stealing of S. is by statute felony, the penalty ranging 
from two years’ imprisonment to fourteen yeais' penal servitude. 

Sheep Bot-Fly. See Bot-Fly. 

Sheep’s-Head Fish (Sargus), a genus of Tel’ostean fishes 
belonging to the family Spar id a. S. oris is common in summer 
on the N. American coasts, and may attain a weight of from 12 
to 15 lbs. It is caught by lines and nets, and is palatable. The 
leetli are sharp in front, and 1 ounded in the back of the mouth. 
Another species is S. Konddetii of the Mcditeirancan. 

Sheep-tick, or SheepTouse, the name given to a species of 
flies, or Dipterous insects, belonging to the family Ilippobovid # , 
or Forest Flies. The S. is the Melophagus ovinus of Linnaeus. 
The body is horny and flattened, the antennae arc rudimentary, 
and the proboscis is formed by the labium and maxilla;. The 
head is wider than the chest, and the proboscis is long. The 
limbs are short and thick, and the abdomen is unjointed. The 
larva 1 appear to be hatched within the body of the female. The 
S, fixes itself in the skin of the sheep by means of its proboscis. 
The larvjfc become pupae immediately after birth. 




Sheer'neflg, a seaport and royal dockyard in Kent, 52 miles 
E. of London by rail, occupies the N. W, angle of the Isle of 
Sheppey (q. v.), and thus commands the mouthy of the Thames 
and Medway. It consists of the four suburbs Blue Town, 
Mile Town, Batiks Town, and Marina, the last of which is 
growing to be a favourite watering- place, while the first contains 
the dockyard, and is strongly fortified. S. has two churches, a 
Roman Catholic chapel (1864), designed by E. W. Pugin in 
Second Pointed style, large naval and military barracks, a pier 
3000 feet long, and a sea-water bath, with an area of 11,259 sq. 
feet. The dockyard, covering 60 acres, and employing some 
2000 men, comprises a wet-dock of acres, two others of 
smaller size, three dry-docks, each 248 feet long by 88 feet wide, 
&c. In July 1878 ten vessels of the Royal Navy were stationed 
here, besides four steam tugs. S. publishes two weekly news- 
papers, and had a pop. (1871) of 13,956. Captured by the 
Dutch under De Ruyter in 1667, S. was shortly after fortified, 
but the dockyard was not commenced until 1814, since which 
time nearly >£3,000,000 has been expended on its construction. 

Sheers, a kind of hoisting apparatus used in masting or dis- 
masting ships, putting in or taking out boilers, &c. They con- 
sist of two long spars or legs in an inclined position, so that the 
upper ends meet and arc secured together. The legs are steadied 
by guys, and from the top depends the necessary tackle for 
hoisting. S. are usually erected on a wharf in dockyards, but 
formerly were mounted on an old ship termed a sheer-hulk. 

Sheet (Old Eng. scent , from secdlan , ‘to shoot,' ‘extend,’ comp. 
Ger. schotc), the rope fastened to the after or leeward corner or 
* clew ’ of a sail, extending it to the wind. The rope attached to 
the wealhermost clew is called a * tack,’ except in the square sails 
above the ‘courses.’ The S. -Anchor (older form shoot-anchor) 
is the largest anchor of a ship, shot out in extreme danger. 

Sheeting, a term applied to linen or cotton cloth, bleacned 
or unbleached, used chiefly for bed-sheets ; also in hydraulic 
engineering, a continuous wall of timber or metal for protection 
of a river bank. 

Sheffield (‘the field on the Sheaf’), a town in the W. 
Riding of Yoikshire, and the home of the steel trade, is pic- 
turesquely situated on a succession of hills, amid whose dells 
and dingles the Don makes a mighty bend, receiving here the 
Sheaf, Kivclin, and two other streams. It is 162 miles N.N.W. 
of London by rail, 53 S.S.W. of York, and 41 E. of Man- 
chester. Ancient in origin but modern in its growth, the popu- 
lation having sextupled within the piesent century, S. has few 
historic relics, though almost all its buildings are old enough to 
have grown black with the overhanging smoke that lias gained 
it the title of the * City of Soot.’ Its 13th c. Castle, in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was a prisoner (1570-84), was demolished 
by the Parliament, in 1648 ; but a part of the Manor House of 
the Earls of Shrewsbury, where Wolsey rested on his last journey 
(1530), is still standing, and in 1873 was lcstored by the Duke 
of Norfolk. The one old church, St. Peter’s, a Peipendicular 
structure of the 16th c., with a crocheted spire 180 feet high, 
a fine organ just rebuilt, and the Shrewsbury Chapel contain- 
ing some stately monuments, is now (1878) being enlarged by 
the addition of two bays to the arcades, a S. porch, and N. 
and S. transepts, and when completed will mcasuie 165 feet 
long by 98 feet wide. Of the 32 other Anglican churches 
need only be noticed St. Paul’s (1720); St. James’ (1788; 
restored 1876), St. George’s (1825), with a lower of 139 feet; All 
Saints’ (1867), with aspire of 190 feet; St. John the Baptist 
(1874) ; and the Sale Memorial Church (1876-78), with a tower 
of 130 fed, this last the first of nine new churches to be erected 
in the next five years. Nor are any of the 93 non-cstablished 
places of worship especially remarkable, except the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Marie (1850), Decorated in style, and 
having the loftiest spire in S. (195^ feel). The public buildings 
include the Townhall (1S08-67); Corn Exchange (1S30) ; County 
Court Hall (1855); Police Buildings (1867); Post Office (1870); 
the Cutlers’ Hall (1832-67), with a Corinthian facade ; Masonic 
Hall (1877) ; Norfolk Market Hall, 296 feet long by 1 1 3 wide, 
erected (1851) in Tuscan style at a cost of >£40,000 ; Theatre 
Royal (1773; enlarged 1855); and the Albert Music Hall (1870- 
73), which, built in Italian style at a cost of >£26,000, has a magni- 
ficent organ and can seat 3000 persons. Wesley College (1838), 
connected with the London University, in October 1878 has 19 
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masters and 256 students; and tliere are also a free grammar-school 
(1609)* and a collegiate proprietary school (1835). Mr. Mark 
Fkth is (1878) greeting large buildings for the accommodation 
fcf the classes w&nnected with the Cambridge University Exten- 
sion ; and dose by a spacious central school is being built, de- 
signed to furnish higher education to the most promising pupils 
of the fourteen Board schools. Besides four free libraries, S. 
has an Athenaeum (1824), a Literary and Philosophical Society 
(1S22), Public Library (1771), and St. George’s Museum, founded 
for working men by Mr. Ruskm (1875) ; while among its chari- 
table institutions are the General Infirmary {1797-1872), Public 
Hospital {1835-78), the Jessop Hospital for Women {1878), 
Shrewsbury Hospital {1673), and Firth Almshouses (1869). A 
fever hospital is about to be erected, and on the 16th September 
1878 the foundation-stone was laid of a new workhouse at Fir 
Vale, which is to accommodate 1662 inmates, have a fa9ade of 
lioo feet, broken by a clock-tower 120 feet high, and cost 
^180, 00a In 1836 were opened the Botanical Gardens (18 
acres) } in 1874 the Weston Park (12 acres), containing a free 
museum ; in 1875 the Firth Park (35 acres) ; and the Duke of 
Norfolk further set apart three pieces of land (25 acres in all) 
as recreation grounds, 9th October 187S. Of monuments there 
are bronze statues of James Montgomery, and Ebenezer Elliot 
the Corn-Law Rhymer, a Crimean Memorial {1858) 60 feet 
high, a stone cross marking the spot where 339 victims of 
the cholera were buried in 1832, and a monument to the late 
Mr. G. Sykes, a distinguished art student of S. The Town 
Council has obtained extensive powers for making street im- 
provements, involving an outlay of nearly ;£6oo,ooo, and these 
are now (1878) being carried out. S.’s most typical sights, 
however, are its numberless iron and steel works, which, 
while almost monopolising the older cementation process, in- 
clude 18 out of the no Bessemer converters in Great Britain, 
and a large proportion of the furnaces for the Siemens-Martin 
processes. With 51 collieries working or sinking in the dis- 
trict, and firms so widely known as Firth’s, Cammell’s, Map- 
pin’s, or Brown’s ceaselessly turning out huge armour plates, 
8 1 -Ion guns, and every variety of cutlery, Britannia-metal, 
and electro-plating, S. does not seem to have turned the tide of 
its prosperity, in spite of home and foreign competition. The 
census returns (1871) of the employment of adults in the S. dis- 
trict furnish the surest insight into the extent and relative im- 
portance of S. industries : — Cutlers, 6003 persons ; engaged in 
iron manufacture, 4003 ; file-makers, 2497 ; engaged in steel 
manufacture 1619 ; coalminers, 1619 ; engine and machine 
makers, 1060 ; scissor - makers, 729 ; tool - makers, 691 ; 
saw -smiths, 550; wire -makers, 231; brassfounders, 229; 
bricklayers 228, Ac. S. publishes three daily and one bi-weekly 
newspaper, and returns two members to Parliament. The 
borough, extending over 19,651 acres, contained {1871) 48496 
inhabited houses (amongst them 1501 beer and public houses), 
and in June 1S77 had a pop. of 274,914. The ancient manor 
of I-lallamshire, of which S. is the capital, has for over five 
centuries been famous for its cutlery, and Chaucer’s Miller bate 
a S. whittle in Ins hose. But during the 300 years that followed 
Chaucer’s day the manufacture languished, and under James I. 
S. was a ‘singularly miserable place,’ with barely 2000 in- 
habitants, a third of whom were half-starved and half-naked 
beggars, besides a great number of deformed wretches. The 
charter granted to the Cutlers’ Company in 1624, only 
enumerates the ruder kinds of cutlery, and surgical instruments 
were first produced in the reign of George I. The modern 
history of S. is closely, and often unhappily, connected with 
that of Trades Unions (q. v.). The town narrowly escaped 
being burnt by Chartists, 12th January 1840; and was drowned 
by the bursting of the Bradficld Reservoir, 12th Match 1S64, 
when 276 lives were lost and property destroyed to the value 
of £500,000. The Social Science Congress met at S. (1865), 
the British Archaeological Association (1873), the Trades Unions 
Congress (1874), the British Medical Association (1877), the 
Church Congress and Associated Chambers of Commerce (1878). 
See Hunter’s History of Hallamshire (1819; new and enlarged 
ed. by Dr. A. Gatty, 1869), the Rev. A. Gatty’s S. Past and 
Present (Sheff. 1873), and R. E. Leaders Reminiscences of Old 
S. (Sheff. 1876). 


Sheff ield, John, Duke of Buckinghamshire was bom 

in 1649, and in his tenth year succeeded his fathci as Eail of 


Mulgrave. By the time he was twenty-five he had served in two 
naval wars against the Dutch, obtained the Garter and a 
colonelcy, and been appointed Gentleman of the Bedchamber ; 
in 1680 he successfully commanded an expedition sent to the 
relief of Tangiers ; and in the reigns of James, William, and 
Anne he held office in Tory administrations as Lord Chamber- 
lain, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Steward, and Lord President of the 
Council. Created Marquis of Normanby by William (1694) and 
Duke of Buckinghamshire by Anne (1705), S., from the accession 
of George L, and consequent rise of the Whigs to power, continued 
the opponent of the court party down to his death, 24th February 
1721. A brilliant orator, a sharp-judging politician, and a free- 
thinker, the Duke of Buckinghamshire, like him of Buckingham, 
was also — to follow Drydcn^ phrase — ‘ the Muse’s friend, him- 
self a Muse.’ At least, he published anonymously insipid Essays 
on Satire (1679) and Poetry (1682), besides some occasional 
pieces in prose collected in his Works (2 vols., 1723) ; and he 
numbered among an admiring clientage of poets, Pope, Prior, 
and ‘Glorious John.’ See the account of him in Johnson's 
Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets. 

Shell, Richard Lai or, bom at Druindowney, Waterford, 
17th August 1791, and educated at Stoneyhurst (1804-07), 
graduated at Trinity College, Dublin (1811), and was called to 
the Irish bar (1814). During the years 1816-22 he wrote six 
dramas, in 1822 contributed to the New Monthly his biilliarrt 
Sketches of the Irish Bar (2 vols. 1855), and becoming in the 
same year a member of the Catholic Association, devoted himself 
with O’Connell to the cause of Catholic Emancipation. In 1829 
he received his silk gown, in 1830 entered Parliament, and having 
there proved himself one of the greatest oratmrs of the day, be- 
came a commissioner of Greenwich IIospitalfi838), Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (1839), Judge* Advocate-General 
(1S41), Master of the Mint (1846), and British Minister at Flor- 
ence (1850), where lie died 23d May 1851. See his Memoirs by 
W. T. M‘Cullagh (2 vols. 1855). 

Sheik (Arab. 1 elder ’), the name originally of the chief or 
head of an Arab tribe, but now widely used among Moslems as 
a title of respect or reverence. The chief Mufti (q. v.) of Com 
stantinople is the S.-al-Islam, and the title S. is coinmon to the 
heads of Mohammedan monasteries, and to the higher order of 
priests who preach in the mosque. It is gradually becoming the 
mere equivalent of Mr., Herr, Ac., before names. 

Shekel (Hob. ‘weight ’) was a definite weight of gold or silver, 
which passed as current money among the ancient Hebrews 
(Gen. xxiii. 15, 16; Exod. xxi. 32, Ac.). There is no evidence 
of coined money having been used by them before the tirffe of 
Ezra, when the Persian daric was in circulation (Ezra ii. 69 ; 
Nch. vii. 72 diam). Three different kinds of S. seem to be 
mentioned — the ordinary S., the S. ‘of the sanctuary' (Exod. 
xxx. 13), and the S. ‘after the king’s we*ght’ (2 Sam. xiv. 26), 
but there is no evidence that these were actually different weights. 
The S. of gold, however, was double that of silver. Silver coins 
of the weight of a S. weic struck by Simon Maccakeus (B.c. 
140), who received that privilege fiom Antiochus VII. (t. Macc. 
xv. 6). The average weight of the best extant specimens of these 
is 220 grains ; and the standard S. before the Captivity was 
probably a little more, say 24O grs. or \ oz. Valuing silver at 
5s. per oz., and gold at £4, the old S. of silver would be 
worth about 2s. 6d., of gold about £4 \ the silver S. (coin) 
about 2s. 3jd.; the gold, which, accoiding to Josephus {Ant in, 
8, 10), was the same as the daric, or 129 gr$., about £1. is. 6d. 

Shel'bume, William Petty, Earl of, son of the first 
carl, and great- grandson of Sir William Petty (q. v.), was born 
in Dublin, 20th May 1737. After a neglected youth he went up 
to Oxford in his seventeenth year; there studied law, history, 
the clisssics, and ‘a good deal of religion and in 1 757 joined the 
20th regiment under Wolfe. His services at Minden and Klostcr 
Kempen were rewarded by a colonelcy and the post of aide-de- 
camp to the King, much to the Whigs’ annoyance. In 1761 he 
enteicd Pailiament as member for Wycombe, but within a few 
weeks was raised to the Upper House by his father’s death, and 
in the same year negotiated the coalition between Fox and 
Bute. He defended the Government in the peace debate, and 
on Bute’s transference of the premiership to Grenville (1763) 
accepted the presidency of the Board of Trade, but owing to 
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differences with the Secretary of State sbon resigned, and 
attached himself to Pitt, liis estimate of whom, 'had changed 
about this period. With Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, he returned 
to office in as Secretary of State for the southern or colo- 
nial department. Staunchly opposing the faineant foreign and 
arbitrary domestic policy of the Bedford faction, he found the 
post no easy one— his Irish measures thwarted, his protest 
against the French annexation of Corsica unheeded, himself the 
single assailant of coercion towards the American colonists. 
Close on his own resignation (19th October 1768) succeeded 
Chatham’s, and from ’ the troubles and disputes of the Grafton 
and North administrations S., having lately become a widower, 
withdrew for a time to the Continent (1771). At Paris, m 
Mdme. Geoffrin’s - salon , he met, amidst a host of notabilities, 
Movellet, the Adam Smith of France, to whom he owed his 
conversion to Free-trade principles, and whom, with Franklin, 
Garrick, and Priestley, he afterwards entertained at Bowood. 
Lexington, Saratoga, and France’s alliance with the Colonies 
had brought Lord North upon his knees, the nation clamoured 
for Chatham’s recall, when the ‘Great Commoner’ died (1778), 
and left in S. his recognised successor. During the brief and 
discordant Rockingham administration S. shared with Charles 
Fox (q. v.) the [secretaryship of state ; its dissolution was fol- 
lowed by his own scarce longer ministry (July 1782-February 
1783). Short as 1 this was, it witnessed the triumphant close of 
the siege of Gibraltar, the concession of independence to the 
United States, the conclusion of separate treaties with France 
and Spain; and with such results achieved S. could afford, 
at the bidding of the Fox and North coalition, to resign 
the Treasury and bid farewell to ministerial life, in 1785 being 
raised to the M^rquisate of Lansdowne (q. v.). Thenceforth, 
though he opposed the war with revolutionary France and 
warmly upheld the Irish Union, he rarely emerged from his re- 
tirement at Bowood, Wiltshire, where he died, 7th May 1805. 
History has dealt but scant justice to S., whose very failures 
were due to a far sighted ness that made him overlook the petty 
wants of the moment. The taunt of duplicity, launched against 
him, is confuted by his consistent Liberalism ; a later generation 
has justified his most Utopian schemes — of free-trade, reform, 
and Catholic emancipation. For his great-grandson, Lord 
Edmund Fitzgnauricc, was reserved the honour of vin beating 
an illustrious ancestor, 111 the Lift of William , •‘Earl of S. (3 vols. 
Lond. 1S75 -76), the first volume of which contains a fragment 
of S.’s autobiography. 

Shelif, or Chelif, the principal river of Algeria. It tises in 
the Ji'bd Amour, Hows successively N. and \V., and enters the 
Mediterranean between Algicis and Oran, after a course of 370 
miles. 

Shell, the name given generally to the hard structures secreted 
by vai 1011s Jni'crlebt ate animals, but distinctively to the exoskelc- 
ton of Moll use a (q. v.), which consists of a limy or calcareous 
investment formed by the pallium or mantle. All structures not 
formed by the mantle, however similar in appearance to shells, 
are not to lie icgarded as such. For example, the argonaut or 
papei nautilus, a delicate papery cover, which is not, however, 
a true S. , inasmuch as it is not secieted by the mantle, but’ by two 
of the at m r or feet of the animal modified for this purpose. On 
the other hand, the two-giHed cuttlefish, which has no outer 
S., has a horny 01 limy structure utterly unlike a S. imbedded 
in the mantle or investing skin, and formed by it. Hence this 
stiucture, despite its unlikeness to a S., is to be considered a true 
S. The name test is given to structures which are of the nature 
of shells but which are formed by other animals than molluscs. 
Thus among the lowest animals or Protozoa (o. v.) we lind the 
Foranunijera (q. v.) and Radiolaria (q. v.) making tests of lime 
and flint, some of which imitate exactly the shape of the S. of 
mollusca. The Ech inodermata, including the Eihinii or ‘sea 
urchins/ secrete a complicated S. or test formed of hexagonal 
limy plates disposed in meridional series; and among the Crustacea 
are found ‘shells’ of hardened or limy epidermis which may be 
annually cast off and renewed. , The S. of the barnacles con- 
sists of a regular series of limy pieces articulated together, and 
closely resembling in some respects the true or molluscan S. 

True shells, as found in molluscs,' are divisible according to 
form into univalve , bivalve , and multivalve . The first of these 
is fully described in the article Gasteropoda (q. v.), the second 
under Brachiofoda (q. v.) and Lamcllibranchiata (q. v.), and 


the third under Chiton (q, v.). The S. H usually formed 
of lime ; with a proportion of organic matter. The lime exists 
in the atomic proportions of caleite r although in some groups 
[e.g. the Pholadida , a boring mollusca) the jfcroay be com* 
posed of an'agonite—a. much harder substan and an alio* 
tropic form of calcic carbonate. Freshwater shells in par- 
ticular {eg. Freshwater mussels) have a periostracum } or outer 
covering of homy matter, which is believed to prevent the 
injuriohs action on the S. of the carbonic acid of the water. 
As to composition, three chief varieties of S. are distinguished. 
These are (1) the pucellanous t in which three layers are to be 
discerned, each layer consisting of delicate limy plates set on 
edge, and occasionally varying in their direction ; (2) the fibrous 
S. consists of layers of prismatic cells ; and the (3) naereous S. 
are formed of limy matter into the composition of which nacre 
or Mother -of Pearl (q. v.) enters. 

Shell, in artillery, a hollow projectile containing a bursting 
charge of gunpowder, which is exploded either by a ‘ time ' or a 
‘ percussion ’ fuze. It is the offspring of the olhe or ‘ firepots ’ of 
the ancients, which held the celebrated Greek fire. The use of 
explosive projectiles has been known to the Chinese from a very 
remote period. Small shells (grenades) were thrown by hand, 
slings, or other means, before they were used with mortars. 
The earliest recorded employment of mortar and S. is at Jadra 
in 1376 by the Venetians. Horizontal fire of shells from 
howitzers, and afterwards from guns, was first attempted in the 
1 8th c. 

Spherical shells are fired from smooth-bore ordnance, and 
elongated shells from rifled guns. British Service smooth-bore 
are classed as common and Shrapnel. The former include 
common , mortar \ naval , and hand-grenade shells, which are 
simply spheres filled with heavy charges of gunpowder. The 
personnel of an enemy suffers from a common S. bursting dur- 
ing flight, but if it explodes when at scst it acts like a mine 
in destroying parapets, materiel , &c. Shrapnel S. takes its name 
from Colonel Shrapnel, R.A., who about 1781 conceived the 
idea of filling S. with bullets to take effect at ranges beyond 
grape- or case-shot. Such a S. was first employed at Rol^a 
and Vimicra in 1808. The fundamental principles of the 
Shrapnel S. are (1) a small bursting charge sufficient to open 
the S. and release the bullets with a minimum dispersive 
effect, and (2) a maximum firing charge to imparl high velocitv 
to the S. The Diaphragm Shrapnel S. for smooth-bore 
oidnancc, introduced by Colonel Boxer in 1852, and now in 
general use, is shown in section with fuze complete in fig. 1. 

The bursting charge is better disposed 
than in the original, for the rupture of 
the S. without scattering the balls, and 
it is also completely separated from them 
by a diaphragm. The musket and car- 
bine bullets are surrounded by coal-dust. 
Shrapnel is fired from guns, howitzers, 
and carronades against masses of troops, 
the explosion being timed to occur at a 
short distance in front. This, as well as 
the common smooth-bore S., is fitted 

Fig. 1 Section of Boxer with a wood bottom which serves to keep 
Dmphragm. j t j n t ] ie p r0 p er position (with the fuze 

Shrapnel Shell wuh fuse. ouUva , ds) discharge. 

An elongated S. for use with rifled ordnance is fitted on the 
circumference witli gun-metal studs, or on the base with a 
copper saboty to take the grooves. Figs. 2, 3, and 4 show 
sections of the principal muzzle-loading rifled shells of the 
British Service. Fig. 2 illustrates the 8-inch Boxer-Shrapnel S. 
(weight 170 lbs., bursting charge 1 lb.). The bullets are em- 
bedded in resin and separated by an iron diaphragm from the burst- 
ing charge placed in the base of the S., and a tube passing down 
the centre connects the fuze in the apex with the pcwdcr-cham- 
ber. On explosion the bullets receive a forward impetus which 
to some extent counteracts the tendency to lateral dispersion 
arising from rotary motion of the S. The head is only lightly 
attached to the body, and ‘ lines of least resistance ’ are formed 
in the S. by grooving it internally. Fig. 3 shows a 12-inch 
Balliser S. of chilled iron with ogival head (weight 700 lbs.). 
The charge (9^ lbs.) held in a serge bag is placed in the hollow, 
and on impact it explodes, no fuze being required. A 10-inch 
‘common’ S. of cast iron (average weight 398 lbs., bursting 
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charge, 2oJ oz.) is represented in fig. 4. It is burst by means of 
a fuze fitted in its 'apex. -Marlin's S, is a cast-iron globe filled 
with molten iron, and is employed to set ships, stores, &c.> on 



Fig. 3. Fig. 3. , Fig. 4. 

Rifled Muzzle-loading Shells. 


Other noteworthy British inventions are the Armstrong, Whit- 
woitli, and Lancaster shells. Among American inventions the 
most important are the Parrott, Dyer, Hotchkiss, Schenckle, 
Reed, and Blakely projectiles. These are all on the * expansive 5 
or ‘ American system, as opposed to the Prussian ‘ compressive 
system.' They are used without respect to the rifling, and by 
the action of the gases of discharge on a peculiar device are 
forced to i take the grooves.’ The objection to expansive pro- 
jectiles, that they cannot sustain heavy charges, has been met by 
recent improvements, as seen in the United States cored-shot. 

Shell'drake, Shel drake, or fiheil'drake ( Tadorna vuU 
pan see), a species of duck, inhabiting Britain, in winter especially, 
and attaining a length of 7 feet. The plumage is green on the 
head, chestnut over the forepart of the back, and white behind. 
The name ‘Burrow Duck' is given to the bird, from its habit 
of laying its eggs in the disused burrows of labbits. The Ruddy 
S. ( Casarka rutila) is occasionally found in Britain, but is more 
common on the Continent. The S. has a peculiar modification 
of the lower larynx or organ of voice, rendering its voice harsh 
and loud. 

Shell ey, Percy Bysshe, grandson of Sir Bysshe Shelley, 
was born 4th August 1792, at Field Place, Sussex. At the 
village school of Warnham, at Sion House School 111 Brentford, 
and at Eton, the sensitive and delicate boy grew towards a 
premature manhood which asserted itself in pronounced atheism 
and wild romances. Two of these romances, interesting only 
for the amazing bieadth of their extravagance, were actually 
printed, Zastrozzi in 1809, and St, Jruyne, or the Rosicrucian, 
in 1818. For Zastrozzi the publisher paid ^40. S. likewise 
contributed the greater part of a volume entitled Original Poetry , 
by Victor and Cnziie (1810). Of this book he had 14S0 copies 
printed, but all were destroyed, on the discovery that a pirated 
poem of Monk Lewis was contained m the collection. In the 
autumn of 1810 S. went to University College, Oxford, where, 
along with a fellow-student named Hogg, he published some bur- 
lesques, as Posthumous Fragments of Margai el Nicolson, edited by 
John Fitzvictor. But the circulation of a pamphlet (consisting of 
one sheet) on The Necessity of Atheism led to his expulsion by the 
college authorities. On March 1811 S. left Oxford, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year he eloped to Edinburgh with Harriet 
Westbrook, daughter of a London hotel-keeper. In spite of his 
theory regarding the relation of the sexes, the poet married the 
girl in Edinburgh ; but he nevei found in her the companion he 
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sought. She was beautiful* but small-minded; and when, in 
London, S. rtietMary, the daughter of William Godwin, Harriet 
was deserted.* The unfortunate .woman then gained from ether 
men a protection that added gjwlf to her misery, and ere long 
she drowned herself in the Serpentine (November 10, 1816). 
In July of 1814 S. went to the Continent with Mary Godwin, 
whom he married on the death of his first wife. If fcis relation? 
towards Harriet involved him in pain and obloquy, his connection 
with Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter brought him only the purest 
happiness. In 1813 he had- printed Queen Mad, a poem with 
winch he hoped to sweep the world clear of religion. After* 
wards he despised this juvenile effort ; and, indeed, it contains 
nothing that can satisfy the reader either in form or substance. 
For a time he settled at Bishopsgatc, near Windsor Forest, aud 
there he composed his first great poem, Alastor (1816). Then 
followed The Revolt of Islam (1818), after the publication of 
which S. migrated to Italy, never to return. In 1818 he 
completed Rosalind and /Aden, and the same year brought 
out Julian and Maddalo , a fine poem recording some of his 
intercourse with Byron. In the next year were composed 
S.’s grandest works, Prometheus Unbound (not published till 
1821) and the Cenci. In the Prometheus he utters the cry of 
modem spiritual unrest, while he worships nature like a Greek. 
The poem is ethereal, cold, majestic— beautiful as a sea of ice in 
the moonlight. In the Cenci he creates a character for the 
first and last time, and in hard, finn lines moulds revolting 
crimes into passionate and pitiful tragedy. So far does he 
command our sympathy in the play, that we are compelled to 
assent to the justice of a parricide. After these immortal works 
came the grotesque Peter Bell the Third ( 1819), The Witch of Atlas 
(1820), and ULdipus Tyr annus, or Swell f oot tlie Tyrant (1820), 
the latter suppressed at the instance of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. Epipsy chid ion (1821) lamented the death of 
the author’s friend Emilia Vivian), and Adonais (1821), perhaps 
the greatest elegy in all literatuie, deplored the loss of Keats. 
Hellas (1821) was the result of the Greek Revolution, and is 
fired with glorious hopes. His enthusiasm culminates in lyric 
laptuies of unsurpassable loveliness. Oil the 8th of July 1822, 
the poet was sailing from Leghorn with some friends on his way 
to Lerici, when a squall ovet turned the schooner which carried 
the party. S. was drowned, with Keats's poems in his pocket. 

S.'s soul was the very spirit of freedom, and in his imaginary 
world he legislated for all men like himself. Ills teaching was 
not understood, and could have done no good to any bold 
enough to follow it. In his lifetime he was regarded as a beauti- 
ful demon ; nowadays, biographers speak of him as a maligned 
saint. He was sometimes very selfish, but habitually gencious ; 
is known to have told absolute falsehoods, yet in the tenor of his 
life and his woilcs inculcated the purest reverence foi truth. k 
Right or wrong, he always thought intensely, and spoke 
vehemently. His life was restless, unhappy, but pure and 
beneficent. lie was irreligious on principle, but a Christian in 
practice. As a poet lie has not the masculine vigour of Byron, 
or Keats’s quaint luxury of language, but he is more finely intellec- 
tual than either, and his verse has a subtle and thrilling melody 
that no English poet has ever equalled. 

Mrs. S. wrote several books during her husband's lifetime, the 
best known being thfe novel of Frankenstein. She edited her hus- 
band’s poems, with preface and biographical notes, in 1839. 
The most complete critical editions of S. are those of Rossetti 
(3 vols. 1878), and Forman (4 vols. 1876-77). See Medwin’s Life 
of S. (1849) J Recollections of the Last Days of S. and Byron, by 
Trelawney (new ed. 2 vols. 1878) ; Hogg’s Life of S. (2 vols. 

1858) ; Middleton's. A’, and his Writings (2 vols. 1S5S) ; S. 
Memorials , by Lady Shelley, with essay by S. on Christianity, 

1859) ; Garnett’s Relics of S'. (j 862 ); Barnett Smith’s S., a C ri- 
tual Biography (1 877) ; and Rossetti’s Lives of the Poets (1878). 

Shell-Lac. See Lac. 
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